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ABBEYS  :  Lacock,  238  ;  Malmesbmy, 
235  ;  St.  Eadigund'a,  Dover,  672 ;  West- 
minster, 139;  Whitby,  8;  Yorkshire, 
429 

A  B  C  of  art,  the,  166 
Abolition  of  London  fogs,  461 
Academy,   Eoyal :  78  ;  admissions,  52 ; 
prizes,  693 

Accessories  to  our  obelisk,  29,  31,  53,  79, 
112 

Accidents,  London,  114 
Account,  a  builder's,  in  1571,  401 
Accounts  of  metropolitan  water  cos.,  81 
Acme  glass  roofing,  Rendle's,  381 
Acoustics  :  an  experiment  in,  176 ;  bad,  of 

churches,  460 
Act,  employers'  liability,  785 
Adjoining:  land,  lateral  support  of,  634 ; 

owner  and  notice  to  appoint  surveyor, 

170 

Administration,  sanitary,  436 
Agreements,  building,  rescision  of,  491 
Agricultural :  buildings,  royal,  Dublin, 

341 ;  hall,  engineering  exhibition,  581 
Air  :  light  and,  Layboume  v.  Kidston,  79, 

112, 138, 169 ;  pump  ventilators,  Boyle's, 

517 

Alexandra  palace,  industrial  exhibition, 

141,  292,  343 
Alleged :  decadence  of  .English  sculpture, 

311 ;  nuisance  from  brick-burning,  372 
Almanacks  and  diaries,  776 
Almshouses,  Springfield,  558 
Altar  shrine,  a  Swiss,  141 
America ;  archteological  institute  of,  63 ; 

central,  explorations  in,  230 ;  sanitary 

science  in,  350,  790 
American  :  engineers  and  bridge-building, 

148 ;  institute  of  architects,  697 
Amesbury  priory  ch.,  236 
Analysis,  water,  439 

Ancient :  Babylonian  kings,  672 ;  British 
interments  in  Berks,  63;  buildings  of 
Halifax,  117,  169 ;  embroidery,  731 ; 
lights,  351,  377,  407;  masonry  in  Lon- 
don-wall, 322 ;  monimients,  our,  62, 139 ; 
tombs  in  Switzerland,  182 

Anschutz,  Hermann,  the  late,  311 

Antiquarian :  field  club,  Dorset,  573 ; 
society,  Cambridge,  631,  673 

Apostles'  creed,  the,  732,  792 

Appliances,  household,  and  decorative 
furniture,  494 

Arbitrator,  the  professional,  competitions 
and,  343,  370,  401 

Arbitration,  Lancaster  waterworks,  662 

Arch :  horseshoe,  576  ;  ogee,  325 

Archaeological:  associations  (British),  109, 
206,  234,  512,  631,  672  (Cambrian),  284 
(royal,  of  Ireland),  485  (Yorkshire), 
267;  discoveries  at  Kii-kdale  ch.,  412; 
institutes  (American),  63  (royal),  109 
(do.  at  Lincoln),  195;  societies  (Berks), 
898  (Bristol  and  Gloster),  118  (Essex', 
123  (London  and  Middlesex),  226  (Nor- 
folk), 63,  (Rome),  326,  373,  401  (Surrey), 
109,  177  (Sussex),  239,  512 

Archseology :  of  the  Sahara,  806  :  profes- 
sorship of,  at  university  college,  1 ; 
Rhind  lectures  on,  425,  440,  468 

Arches  of  stone  :  bridges,  form  and  thick- 
ness of,  61 ;  stability  and  strength  of, 
425 

Archaic  Greek  sculptui-e,  the  later  period 
of,  671 

Architect,  singular  action  by,  809 
Architects  :  American  institute  of,  697 ; 
and  local  board  surveyors,  724 ;  assist- 
ants, 516 ;  certificates,  577 ;  charges, 
81,  576 ;  commission,  372,  402,  576 ; 
Glasgow  institute  of,  485,  788 ;  (and 
municipal  buildings  competition),  644; 
in  London,  difficulties  of,  202 ;  legal 
handbook,  701 ;  Manchester  society  of, 
606 ;  official  employment  of,  in  Bir- 
mingham, 52:  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, 668,  669,  696 ;  rights,  372  ; 
royal  institute  of  British,  78,  93,  254, 
517,  519,  525,  584,  605,  641,  720;  sharing 
charges  with  quantity  surveyor,  663 
Architectural:  associations  (London), 498, 
522,  541,  554,  611,  640,  668,  774  ;  (do.  in 
East  Anglia),  62,  178,  205,  253  ;  in  Lom- 
bardy),  119;  (origin  of),  668;  (survey- 
ing class),  239;  (Birmingham),  542, 715  ; 
(Edinburgh),  631;  (Glasgow),  456; 
(northern),  673  ;  competitions  fre 
memorial) ,  29  ;  dictionary,  53 ;  improve- 
ments in  the  City,  55 ;  marbles  at  Phoenix 
works,  Plymouth,  670;  mosaic,  design 
in,  607 ;  museum,  720 ;  notes  from  Nor- 
folk, 205,  253 ;  optics,  638  ;  photographs 
from  Norfolk,  483 ;  profession,  prospects 
and  position  of,  628;  Societies  (Leeds), 
527;  (Liverpool),  587,  631,  673  ;  tauto- 
logy, 722 ;  treatment  of  small  staircases, 
728,  774 

Architecture :  cheapness  in,  786 ;  civil  (in 
18th  century),  165;  (sanitary  science  in 
relation  to),  641  ;  classic,  in  Glasgow 
and  London,  347 ;  mercantile,  in  the 
City,  464;  Norman,  226,  283  (in  Scot- 
land), 208;  Norwegian,  283  ;  present 
possibilities  of,  783 ;  price  of,  433,  4G3  ; 
Scottish  church,  a  duke  on,  373 ;  Btatham, 
H.  H.,  on,  585,  613 


Aries  and  Nimes,  Roman,  787 

Amside,  sanitary  works  at,  810 

Arrangement,  safety,  for  water-pipes,  657 

Arsenic  in  wall-papers,  30 

Art :  A  B  C  of ,  166  ;  and  poetry,  study  of, 
577 ;  Carib,  166 ;  collections  in  the  pro- 
vices,  198 ;  decorative,  108  ;  English, 
Barry's  influence  on,  634  ;  exhibitions, 
Sunday,  113 ;  French,  and  its  relations 
to  the  state,  410;  furniture,  original 
sketches  for,  350  ;  gallery, Birmingham, 
54,  151 ;  Greek,  26  ;  in  relation  to  social 
science,  439  ;  institute  of,  exhibition,  87, 
519  ;  is  it  the  imitation  of  nature  ?  579 ; 
metal-work,  examples  of,  93  ;  of  Celtic 
sculptured  monuments,  441 ;  season,  the 
coming,  ,577;  text-books,  3;  the  nude 
in,  440 ;  Weekes's  lectures  on,  88 

Artisans'  dwellings  :  act  (in  the  City),  141 
(in  Whitechapel),  663;  in  London,  489, 
577 

Artistic :  furniture,  modem,  410  ;  schools, 
EngUsh  and  French,  172 :  sign-boards, 
369 

Artists'  :   colours,  92 ;   education,  437  ; 

homes,51,  182, 384, 412, 511,  702  ;  studios, 

club  designs,  627 
Arts:  minor,  256  ;  society  of,  31,  517,  781, 

(royal  Scottish) ,  663 
Arundel  castle,  790 

Assessment  of  workhouses  and  infirmaries, 

346 

Ashpits,  improved,  228 
Asphalte  tar-paving,  720 
Assembly-room,  Pontefract,  573 
Assistants,  architects',  516 
Associated  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Scot- 
land, 731 

Associations  :  archaeological  ( British) ,  109, 
206,  234,  512,  631,  672  (Cambrian)  284 
(royal,  of  Ii-eland),  485  (Yorkshire), 
267;  architectural  (Bii-mingham) ,  542 
715  (Edinburgh)  631,  673  (Glasgow),  456 
(London),  62,  119,  178,  205,  239,  253,498, 
522,  541,  554,  611,  640,668,  774  (northern) 
673 ;  master  builders  (natl.) ,  120 ;  muni- 
cipal and  sanitary  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors, 345,  397,  517  :  sanitary  assurance, 
547,  719 

Assurance:  classification,  sanitary,  80; 
association  for  London,  sanitary,  547, 
719 

Aston  :  drainage  scheme,  81 ;  hall,  mono- 
graph of,  255 ;  pubUc  buildings  and  free 
library,  196 

Asylums :  Barnwell,  Gloucester,  513 ; 
Hull,  674 

Auctioneers'  licenses,  53 

Auction,  prisons  in  the,  172 

Audley  house,  Salisbury,  345 

Avebury  and  Silbury,  208 

Axis,  neutral,  225 

Award,  Building  News  designing  club, 
210 

Awards,  secret  and  supplementary,  pro- 
fessional referees  and,  314 
AylesbuiT,  sewage  utilisation  at,  140 
Ayr  hospital  competition,  805 


BABYLONIAN  kings,  ancient,  672 
Bandon  water  supply,  516 
Band  saws,  344 

Banks :  Aberavon,  702 ;  Clerkenwell 
(Penny),  498;  Dundee  (Scotland),  659: 
Llanrwst,  456  ;  Wakefield  (West  Riding) 
111 ;  Wellingborough  (two),  442 

Bargate,  Southampton,  restoration  of, 
402 

Barge,  new  state,  Oxford,  604 

Barns,  mediteval,  119 

Bar  of  fact,  the  nature  theory  at  the,  635 

Barrack,  the  modern,  584,  633,  661 

Barry's :  influence  on  English  art,  034 ; 

pictures  at  the  socy.  of  arts,  492 
Batalha,  209 

Bath,  Roman  baths  in,  200 

Baths :    Dudley,  256  ;  Dfracombe,  167  ; 

Longton,  457 ;  Richmond,  SuiTey,  369  ; 

Roman,  in  Bath  city,  200  ;  Rotherham, 

29  ;  Tm-kish,  heating  and  ventilating, 

258 

Bats  in  church,  316 

Battersea  :  defective  reservoirs  at,  230  ; 

steam  laundry,  397 
Baxter's  new  stone-breaker,  345 
Bayswater,  St.  Matthew's  ch.  competition, 

456 

Beam,  wood,  662 

Beddington-park,  cricket  pavilion  in,  528 
Bed,  natural,  of  stone,  150 
Bediford-park,  Chiswick,  new  school  of  art, 
316 

Bedroom  chimney-piece,  199 
Belfast,  improvements  in,  177 
Bell  mcasuiements,  53 
Bells,  pneumatic,  255 
Bench-knife,  joiners'.  455 
Benefit  society,  a  national,  228 
Benevolent  institution,  builders',  150,  586 
Berks :  ancient  British  interments  in,  63 ; 

archtcolugical  socy.,  398 
Bermondsey  :  town  hall,  631 ;  tramway 

through, 691 
Bills  of  quantities  and  measuring  builders' 

work,  179 


Bilston,  gas-explosion  at,  83 

Birkbeck  building  socy.,  82 

Birmingham  :  archi.  assocn.,  542,  715;  art 
gallery,  54,  151  :  Chamberlain  memorial, 
315 ;  improved  street  lighting  in,  583 ; 
Mason  college,  323 ;  master  builders' 
assocn.,  542;  official  employment  of 
architects  in,  52 

Blackburn  workhouse,  new  imbecile  wards, 
573 

Blackfriars-bridge,  statuary  on,  82,  398 
Bloomsbui-y,  improvements  in,  143,  196 
Board  schools :  Batley,  470  :  Blaengwawr, 
137;  Boxmoor,  Hemel  Hempsted,  270; 
Buckingham,  256;  Carlisle,573  ;  Croydon, 
512,776  ;  Douglas,  Isle  Man,  687;  Halifax, 
182,  512 ;  Newbottle,  227 ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  210;  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  573 ; 
riymouth,  168;  Sheffield,  227  (central), 
110 ;  South  Shields,  544 
Boathouse  and  state  barge,  Oxford,  64 
Books  :  and  china,  cabinet  for,  774  ;  on 

buUding  construction,  402 
Bordeaux,  church  bmlding  at,  296 
Borough  boundaries,  extension  of,  78 
Bouch,  Sir  Thos.,  the  late,  543 
Boudoir,  an  octagon,  732 
Bournemouth  regulations  for  house  drains, 
315 

Bovey  Tracey  water  supply,  547 
Bow  institute,  industrial  e.xhibition,  31, 
87 

Bowood  house,  237 

Boyle's  :  air-pump  ventilators,  517  ;  chim- 
ney-cowl, 614 

Boys'  home,  Shefiford,  94 

Brackets,  the  mechanics  of,  541 

Bradenstoke  priory,  234 

Bradford,  increase  in  value  of  property  at, 
633 

Brading,  Roman  buildings  near,  354,  489, 
698 

Breach  of :  by-laws,  662 ;  contract,  82 
Breaking  weight  of  cast-iron  column,  662 
Breweries  and  maltings,  232 
Brick :  burning,  alleged  nuisance  from, 

372 ;  coloured  damp-proof  composition, 

229 :  footings  to  tank,  229 ;  pier,  weight 

carried  by,  516  ;  what  is  a,  201 
Brickmakers,  meeting  of  metropolitan, 

484 

Brickmaking  season,  the,  170 
Bricks,  cross-swearing  as  to,  114 
Bridge-building,  and  American  engineers, 
148 

Bridges  :  and  tolls,  London,  197 ;  Black- 
friars,  82,  398 ;  iron,  different  modes  of 
erecting,  671 ;  London,  122;  of  the  world, 
largest,  353  ;  Over,  515  ;  over  streets, 
passenger,  488 ;  railway  co.'s,  78,  497, 

546  ,  575,  605,  660,  689,  717;  Southesk, 
781 ;  stone,  form  and  thickness  of  arches 
of,  61 ;  Tay,  34,  56,  78,  80,  107,  123,  368, 
577 ;  temporary  wooden,  172 ;  Victoria 
suspension,  Chelsea,  643 

Brigade  depot,  Oxford,  5.S8 
Brighton  church  competition,  398 
Bristol :  and  Gloster.  archaeol.  socy.,  118  ; 
master  builders'  assocn.  at,  120;  ti-ade 
school  competition,  287,  687 
British :  archteological  assocn.,  109,  512, 
631,  672  (at  Devizes),  206,  234;  archi- 
tects, royal  institute  of,  78,  93,  254,  517, 
519,  52.5,  534,  605,  641,  720;  artists' 
socy's  exhibition,    639;  interments  in 
Berks,  63  ;  museum  (and  Sunday  socy.), 
82  (extension),  83,  229  (lighting),  109 
Brittany,  170 

Broadstairs  drainage  competition,  587 
Bromley,  Kent,  sewerage  scheme,  344 
Brussels,  fine  art  exhibition  at,  291,  318 
Builder :  and  client,  809 ;  and  the  prima 

donna,  171, 173  ;  charge  of  fraud  against, 

372 

Builders  :  account  in  1571,  401 ;  and  em- 
ployers'liability  biU,  113,  257,  258;  and 
plumbers  guilty  of  manslaughter,  439  ; 
and  quantities,  224;  assocns.,  master 
(Birmingham),  542  (natl.),  120;  benevo- 
lent institution,  150,  586 ;  dispute,  a, 

547  ;  extras,  171,  173  ;  free  water  supply 
for,  229  ;  important  to,  633  ;  partnership 
dispute,  170;  work,  measuring,  and 
bills  of  quantities,  179 

Building:  act  (by-laws, metropolitan),  140 
(case  under), 488; agreements,  rescission 
of,  491;  and  engineering  exliibits  at  the 
cattle  show,  668 ;  bridge,  American, 
148  ;  construction,  books  on,  402 ;  exhi- 
bition, Islington,  663 ;  half-timbered, 
460;  jerry,  at  Edmonton,  31,  114;  News 
designing  club,  51,  91,  124,  210,  486,  627, 
773 ;  regulations,  general,  for  Scotland, 
810;  society  (Birkbeck),  82;  trades 
unions,  proposed  federation  of,  120 

Buildings :  at  the  east  end  of  London,  405  ; 
in  Soutli  London,  553 ;  in  the  city,  637  ; 
in  Westminster,  new,  232 ;  of  Halifax, 
ancient,  117,  169 ;  Roman,  near  Brading, 
354,  489,  698 ;  sanitary  regulation  of, 
437;  separate,  114;  unsafe,  376 

Bunhill-fields,  tombs  in,  403 

Bui-ning  bricks,  alleged  nuisance  from,  372 

Burton :  market-hall  competition,  605, 
687 ;  workhouse  competition,  687 

Butterfleld's  churches,  Mr.,  138 


By-laws:    breach  of,  G62;  metropolitan 
building  act,  140 


CABINET  for  books  and  china,  774 

Caen,  sketches  in,  326 

Cambiian  archseol.  assocn.,  284 

Cambridge  antiquarian  socy.,  631,  673 

(L'ampagna,  Marquis  de,  the  late,  489 

Cannock  waterworks,  140 

Canterbury :  Cathedral  stair  turrets,  373, 

402  ;  St.  Paul's  ecelesiologists  at,  3fJ,  138 
Cantor  lectures  on  pottery  and  porcelain, 

631,  658,  6U2,  719,  811 
Cardiff:  public  haU  competition,  63,412; 

water  supply,  488,  719 
Carib  art,  166 

Carpenters  and  joiners  of  Scotland,  asso- 
ciated, 731 
Carthusian  monastery  in  Sussex,  341 
(lassie  memorial,  Edinburgh,  430 
Castings,  iron,  61 

Cast  iron:  790;  columns,  breaking  weight 
of,  662 

Castles:   Anmdel,    790;    Bratton,  208; 

Castle  Howard,  544,  574 ;  Chepstow,  435 ; 

Colchester,  31 ;  Devizes,  206 
Catalogue  of  pictui-es,  Dulwich  gallery,  7 
Cathedral  organ  case  and  screen  design, 

442 

Cathedrals  :  and  doms  488 ;  Canterbury, 
36,  373,  402;  Cologne,  230,  483;  Edin- 
burgh (St.  Mary)  137  ;  Gloucester,  402, 
459  ;  Hong  Kong  R.C.,  773;  Lichfield, 
810;  Limoges,  323;  Lincoln,  719,  720; 
Livei-pool  (projected)  82 ;  Melbourne 
(St.  Paul)  64,  113;  Old  St.  Paul's,  523, 
555;  Perigueux,  354;  Rochester,  498; 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  restorations  of,  288, 
314;  St.  Alban's,  455,  466,  498,627,  644, 
672,  674,  689,  717,  788  ;  St.  Paul's,  254 ; 
Sydney,  544;  Truro,  91,  256,  441; 
Venice,  St.  Mark's,  700 ;  York,  342,  345 

Cattle  show,  engineering  and  building  ex- 
hibits at,  668 

Ceiling :  decoration  of  a  distemper,  30 ; 
painted,  a,  614 

Ceiling.s,  groined,  460 

Celtic  scujptiu-ed  monuments,  art  of,  441 

Cement :  future  of,  607,  661,  688,  717, 780, 
807 

Cement,  Portland  :  29 ;  at  institution  civil 
engineers,  520;  colouring,  718,  780; 
early  days  of,  725 ;  for  roof  and  floor 
construction,  60  ;  iron  filings  in,  53,  80, 
111,  197,  228,  317,  399,  428,  486,  515; 
manufactm-e  of,  5  ;  testing,  81,  197,  575 
(improvements  in) ,  495  (recent  methods 
of),  469 

Cements,  use  of,  611,  640 

Cemeteries  :  Cawood,  456  ;  St.  Mary  Cray, 
544  ;  Stratford-on-Avon,  587  ;  Swindon, 
776  ;  Tavistock  (chapel)  28 

Central :  America,  exploration  of  ruined 
cities  in,  230  ;  hall,  houses  of  parlt.,  de- 
coration of,  54 

Certificates  :  architects',  577  ;  science  and 
art,  30,  81 

Chamber  for  organ,  805 

Chamberlain  memorial,  Birmingham,  315 

Channel  tunnel,  the,  122,  663 

CJhapels :  Abbotsbury  (St.  Catherine),  152 ; 
Aberj'stwitli  (Welsh  Wesln.),  77  ;  Acas- 
ter  Malbis  (Wesln.),  227;  ancient  con- 
crete, 460;  Beighton  (Wesln.),  341; 
Bristol  (boro.  asylum),  398  ;  Camberwell- 
grecn  (Congl.),  341;  Cardiff  (Calv. 
Meth.),  687  ;  Conway  (Wesln.),  383; 
Dover  (memorial  hall),  412,  631  ;  Dub- 
lin (St.  Columbus'  coll.  R.C.,  Eathfam- 
ham),  312 ;  Ely-place,  Holborn  (St. 
Etheldreda),  606;  Halifax  (Wesln.  St. 
John),  284,  426  ;  Haven-green,  Ealing 
(Bapt.),  152 ;  Irlams-o'th'Height(Wsln.), 
312;  Newton-heath  (Wesln.),  368;  Old- 
ham (St.  Anne,  R.C.),  659;  Over  Dar- 
wen  (Wesln.), 659  :  Pendleburj'  (Congl.), 
137;  Pendleton  (Presbytn.)  27;  public 
school,  designs  for,  773 ;  Retford 
(Wesln.),  603  ;  Rj-ton-on-Tj-ne  (Wesln.), 
77;  Shipston-on-Stour  (Wesln.),  168; 
Skipton  (Prim.  Meth.),  27  ;  South  Bank 
(Wesln.).  659  ;  Tavistock  (cemetery),  28 ; 
Tulse-hiU  (Wesln.),  77 

CHiapter-house,  Lincoln,  stained  glass  in, 
719 

Charge  of  fraud  against  a  builder,  372 
Charges:  an  architect's,  81,  576;  siu-- 

veyor's,  546,  780  (for  quantities),  633 
Chamel-hsuse,  Stratford-on-Avon,  692 
Chartres,  la  portc  Guillaume,  210 
Chateau  de  la  Jovardayc,  442 
Chateaux  of  the  Loire,  174 
Chatham  dockyard  extension  works,  353 
Cheapness  in  architecture,  786 
Cheapside,  a  gas  explosion  in,  80 
C^helsea,  proposed  new  street,  431 
Cheltenham,  horse  repository,  27 
Chemistiy  of  sewage  precipitation,  775 
Cliepstow  castle,  455 
Chimney  cowl,  Boyle's,  014 
Chiniiiey-picccs  :  and  ovcr-mantels,  732 ; 

Aston  hall,  64  ;  bedroom,  197 
Chimneys,  raising,  59 
China  and  books,  cabinet  for,  774 
Chiswick,  proposed  markets  at,  781 
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C!hoir  school.  Kind's  coll.,  Cambridge,  124 

Chorlton  union  otfices  competition,  644 

Christnia.s-day  at  Exeter,  810 

Church  :  architecture,  Scottish,  37.3 ;  biiild- 
inff  at  I!orilc!iu.x,  'IM ;  building'  socica 
(Gloster  and  Bristol),  456  (incorporated), 
110 ;  congress,  Leicester,  345 ;  door, 
spring  to  close,  287  ;  floors,  sloping-,  372, 
402 ;  hunting  in  Sussex,  379  ;  nortli  side 
of,  283 ;  notes,  on  and  off  the  east  coa.st, 
601 ;  roof,  felt  on,  633 ;  used  as  pigstye, 
200 

Churches  :  Abinger,  227  ;  Amesbury,  236  ; 
Avebury,  209;  Bacup  (St.  John),  806; 
Ballycultcr,  688;  Bayswatcr  (St.  Mat- 
thew), 456;  Bedford  (Trinity),  426; 
Beverley  (^minster  screen),  426  (new), 
167  ;  Bigngg,  603 ;  Bishop  Canning.?, 
208;  Bishop  Fraser  upon,  606;  Black- 
bum  (St.  Philip),  778;  Boxgrove,  239  ; 
Bradford-on-Avon  (Saxon),  239;  Brad- 
ford (St.  Thomas),  806;  Branksome  (All 
SS.),  614;  Brighton,  398  (St.  Mai-tin), 
806;  Broad  Hinton  (St.  Peter  ad  Viu- 
cula),  573 ;  Bromham,  237  ;  Biynammaw, 
456 ;  Bumham-Westgate,  548  ;  Bury  St. 
Edmund'8(St.  Mary),  426;  Butterfield's, 
Mr.,  138;  Caen  (St.  Gilles),  326,  528; 
Oamden-town  (St.  Michael),  412  ;  Can- 
terbury (St.  Martin),  38  ;  Ca-wthome  (All 
S8.),  807;  Caynham  (St.  Mary),  124; 
Chesterton  (St.  Andrew),  227  ;  Chideock 
(St.  Giles),  426;  ChurchUl  (St.  John), 
227  ;  Clonakilty  (St.  Mary  Immaculate, 
B.C.),  137;  Congresbury,  399 ;  Cripplo- 
gate,  E.C.  (St.  GUes),  402;  Cromer, 
469  ;  Croydon  (St.  James),  498  ;  Dalling- 
ton,  715  ;  Derby  (Ti-inity),  778  ;  Devizes, 
206;  Dooklow,  644:  Draycott  Cerne, 
234;  East  Ardsley  (St.  Michael),  456; 
Eastbourne,  284 ;  Edinburgh  (Barclay), 
398 ;  Edington,  207  ;  Endford,  2.36 ; 
Erlestoke,  256  ;  Fairfield,  316 :  Fletching, 
687;  Fort  "WiUiam  (St.  Andrew),  341; 
Fourviere,  Lyon  (N.D.),  380 ;  Frampton 
(St.  Mary),  29,  53;  Frant,  485 ;  Frimley, 
687;  Govauhill  (Estab.),  284;  Glouces- 
ter (Eaikes),  573,  587,  658,  715,  776  ; 
Great  Paxton  (Ti-inity),  27  ;  Gunnislake 
(St.  Anne),  603;  Haltham,  778  ;  Ham- 
mersmith (new  parish),  240,  287 ;  Hanley 
(Congl.),  778;  Hartest  (All  SS.),  426  ; 
Heythi-op-park,  427 ;  Honiton  (St. 
Michael),  631;  Horton,  659;  Hudders- 
fleld  (Trinity),  687;  Hungerford,  456; 
Jersey  (St.  George),  167;  John-st., 
Berkeley-sq.  (St.  Mary),  732;  Kensal 
New  Town  (R.C.),  632;  Killearn, 
603;  Kirkby  Malzeard  (St.  Andrew), 
341;  Kii-kdale,  412;  Knapton  (St.  Ed- 
mund), 285;  Langley  Burrell,  234; 
Langley  (St.  Leonard),  341 ;  Lea,  Wilts, 
77;  Leeds  (Emmanuel),  368;  Leicester 
(St.  Margaret),  399;  Leith  (Free),  778  ; 
Leonard  Stanley,  118;  Lewanick,  110; 
Liverpool  (U.P.),  27 ;  Llanbadwr,  27  ; 
Liouth  (St.  James),  298;  Lozells,  Bir- 
mingham (St.  Paul),  341 ;  Ludlow  (St. 
John  Evan.),  137  ;  Maesllwch-park  (pro- 
posed), 94;  Maghull,  341;  Maidstone 
(B.C.),  312;  Malmesbury  (abbey),  235  ; 
Manchester  (St.  Clement),  110;  Man- 
ningham  (St.  Luke),  659;  Marston,  196"; 
Mells  (St.  Andrew),  687 ;  Monmouth 
(St.  Thomas),  368;  Morville  (St.  Gre- 
gory), 285;  Needham Market  (St.  John), 
603  ;  Needwood  (Christ  ch.),  687 ;  Nether 
Avon,  236 ;  Newark-on-Trent,  401 ;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (St.  Matthew),  702 ;  New- 
gate-st.,  E.C.  (Christch.) ,  398 ;  Newtown, 
Exeter,  573,  588 ;  New  York  (St.  Francis 
Xavier,  R.C.),  326;  Nidd,  141;  North 
Yorkshire,  285  ;  Nor-svich  (St.  Peter  Man- 
croft),  659;  Nuthurst,  by  Kjiowle  (St. 
Thomas),  77  ;  Old  Milverton,  312,  315; 
old  Newcastle,  298  ;  Over  Haddon  (St. 
Anne),  137;  Oxhey,  by  Bushey  (St. 
Matthew),  485;  Partick,  457;  Pinhoe 
(St.  Michael),  168,  197,  228;  Plymouth 
(St.  Peter),  558;  Portsmouth  (B.C.), 
778;  Potteme,  207;  Puddletrenthide, 
603 ;  Queensto-wn,  South  Africa,  587  ; 
Eaacliffe-bridge,  Manchester  (New 
Jeru.),  168;  Bamsbottom  (St.  Joseph, 
B.C.),  457;  Bock  Ferry  (St.  Anne,  B.C.), 
256;  Scarborough  (Trinity),  110;  Scis- 
Bett  (St.  Augustine),  457;  Sheffield 
(parish),  513 ;  Southburgh  (St.  Andrew), 
544;  Spalding  (St.  Paul),  603;  Stand- 
lake,  HO;  Steeple  Aston,  208;  Steetley, 
544;  Stoodleigh  (St.  Margaret),  110; 
6tow-cum-Quy,  659;  St.  Pancras,  411; 
St.  Quentin  (St.  Michael),  270;  Strat- 
ford-on-Avou  (Trinity),  692;  Sutton 
Benger,  234 ;  Swanscombe,  168 ;  Syden- 
ham (St.  Matthew),  110;  Thirsk  (bats 
in),  316;  Thorpe  by  Sowerby  (St.  John), 
399;  ToUeshunt  d'Arcy,  604;  Tjnvar- 
dreath,  342 ;  Upper  Tulse-hQl  (St.  Mat- 
thias), 116,  123,  167,  169,  182;  Walkem 
(St.  Maryl,  544;  "WalsaU  (St  Matthew), 
869;  Walton-le-Dale  (B.C.),  457  ;  West 
KUbride  (Free),  168;  West  Vale  (St. 
John),  545;  Whitechapel  (St.  Mary), 
269,  460;  Whittle-le-Woods  (St.  John), 
168;  Willingham-bv-Stow  (St.  Helen), 
613 ;  Wimbome,  776  ;  Wingfield,  659  ; 
Wolverhampton  (St.  Paul),  659;  York 
(St.  La-wi-ence),  660 

Cisterns  :  and  water  supply,  269 ;  imder- 
ground,  81 

City,  the :  and  guilds  institute  (classes), 
430  (examinations) ,  200 ;  architectui'al 
improvements  in,  55 ;  ai-tisans'  dwellings 
Act  in,  141  :  council,  574 ;  discovery  of 
Boman  wall  in,  644  ;  growth  in  value  of 
prtmises  in,  259,547;  improvements  in, 


322 ;  mercantile  architecture  in,  464 ; 
new  buildings  in,  637  ;  of  London  school, 
485 ;  technical  schools,  230 
Civil  ;  and  mechanical  engineers'  socy., 
692;  architectme  (in  18th  centy.),  165; 
sanitary  science  in  relation  to,  641  ; 
engineers,  institution  of,  548, 781  (Port- 
land cement  at),  520 ;  service  estimates, 
78 

Classic  architecture  in  Glasgow  and  Lon- 
don, 347 

Classification  and  assurance,  sanitary,  80 
Class,  surveying,  archi.  assocn.,  239 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  accessories  to,  29,  31, 
63,  79,  112 

Client's  point  of  -view,  competitions  from, 
375 

CUtheroe  schools  competition,  805 
Clocks,  public :  Lincoln  cathedral,  720 ; 
Numberg  museum,  316 ;  some  new,  141 ; 
Wakefield  to-svn  hall,  316 
Close  church  door,  spring  to,  287 
Closets  and  drains,  trapless,  427,  459,  486, 

514,  545,  574,  604 
Clubs :  antiquarian  (Dorset),  573  ;  Build- 
ing Nkws  designing,  51,  91,  124,  210, 
486  ,  627,  773;  Darwen  (Conserv.),  715; 
Glasgow,  792;  Liverpool  (Conserv.),  63, 
412,  434  ;  Woobui-n-green  (workmen's), 
240 

Clyde  purification  scheme,  488,  547 
Coal  screening,  electric  light  for,  663 
Coast,  the  east,  ch.  notes  on  and  ofi",  601 
Coffee  music  haU,  royal  Victoria,  778 
Coffee  taverns  :  archi.  assocn.  design,  674  ; 

Exeter,  226;  Kensal-green,  210;  Salis- 

bm-y,  778 ;  Woolwich,  545 
Colchester :  castle,  31  ;  sewerage  scheme, 

30 

Colleges:  Birmingham  (Mason),  323  ;  Can- 
terbm-y  (St.  Augustine),  37;  Oxford 
(Magdalene),  732;  University,  London, 
298  (archfeology  at),  1  (extension  of),  31 

Cologne  cathedial,  completion  of,  230,  483 

Coloured  drawings,  546 

Colour  in  Greek  sculpture,  311 

Colouring  of  :  houses,  the  outer,  149  ;  Port- 
land cement,  718,  780 

Colours,  artists',  92 

Column,  our  commonplace,  25,  150,  225, 

283,  324,  805 
Columns,  cast  iron,  breaking  weight  of, 

662 

Commisssion,  architects',  372,  402,  576 
Committee,  fog  and  smoke,  517,  548,  691 
Commonplace  column,  our,  25,  150,  225, 

283,  324,  805 
Compass-point,  662 
Compensation,  139 

Competitions:  and  the  professional  arbi- 
trator, 343,  370,  401 ;  architectural  (re 
memorial) ,  29 ;  baths  (Rotherham),  27; 
bd.  schools  (Croydon),  512  ("Douglas, 
Isle  Man),  687  (Halifax),  182,512  ;  ceme- 
teries (St.  Mary  Cray),  544  (Stratford- 
on-Avon),  587  (S-windon),  776;  churches 
Bayswater,  St.  Matthew),  456  ; 
Brighton),  398;  (Gloucester,  Eaikesi, 
573,  587,  658,  715,  776  (Newtown,  Exeter) 
573,  588  (Queenstown,  South  Africa), 
587  (Upper  Tulse-hill,  St.  Matthias), 
116,  123,  167,  169,  182;  club  houses 
(Glasgow),  792  (Liverpool  Conserv.),  63, 
412,  434:  dairy  homesteads,  491,  515; 
drainage  (Broadstairs),  587  ;  essay 
(Strasburg,  univ.),  288  ;  from  the  client's 
point  of  view,  375;  furnitui-e  (Owen 
Jones'),  369;  gas-works  (Tipton),  087  ; 
hall  (Exeter),  167;  harbour  (Whitby), 
456;  hospital  (Ayr),  805;  infirmary 
(Fulham  pauper) ,  123  ;  local  board  offices 
(Leyton),  456, 693 ;  market  hall  (Burton), 
605,  687;  markets  (Waterford),  498; 
monument  (Victor  Emanuel,  Rome),  398; 
municipal  buildings  (Glasgow),  53,109, 
256,  270,  289,  293,  313,  319,  339,  340,  343, 
344,  353,  354,  370,  400,  456,  484,  515,  644, 
661,  689,  716,  780,  808 ;  national  draw- 
ings (S.  Kensington),  85 ;  orphanage 
(O'Brien;,  52,  442;  public  hall  (Cardiff), 
63,  412;  school  and  chapel  (Selby 
Wesln.),  689  ;  school  of  art  (Liverpool), 
587,  632,  689,  715,  716,  779,  808  ;  schools 
(Bristol,  trades),  287,  687  (CUtheroe), 
805  (Croydon  bd.),  776  (Newbury  gram- 
mar), 459,  487  (Truro,  Wesln.),  687; 
sewage  disposal  (Norwood),  573  ;  slates, 
splitting  and  dressing  (Carnarvon) ,  260 ; 
station  (Liverpool  Exchange),  779,  808  ; 
statuai-y  (Blackfriars-bridge),  82,  398 
statue  ( Rowland  HUl),  456,806;  swim- 
ming-baths (Richmond),  369;  town 
hall  (Eastbourne),  776  (Pontefiact),  573, 
631,  636,  689,  716 ;  trades  house  (Glas- 
gow), 326  ;  union  offices  (Chorlton),  544 ; 
ventilation  (Yeovil),  544;  vestry-hall 
(Westminster),  29,  33,63,  294,  340,369, 
400,  512;  water  supply  schemes  (Dun- 
dalk),  456  (Limerick),  298,  516;  work- 
house (Burton-on-Trent),  687 
Completion  of  ;  Cologne  Cathedi-al,  230, 
483 ;  frescoes,  in  Capitol  of  Washington, 
199 

Composers  and  copyists,  722 
Composition,  damp-proof,  229 
Compulsory  pm'chase  of  land,  314 
Concrete  :  chapel,  ancient,  460 ;  dome  for 
India,  408  ;  eureka,  403  ;  material  for, 
402 ;  modem,  348 
Conductors,  lightning,  inspection  of,  267 
Congresses  :  archteologieal  (Devizes) ,  206, 
234 ;  church  (Leicester) ,  345 ;  sanitary 
Exeter),  316,  367,  397;  social  science 
Edinburgh) ,  171,  259,  397,  436  ;  ti-ades 
union  (Dublin),  324 
Conservative  club,  competition,  Liverpool, 
63,  412,  434 


Consei-vatory,  warming,  460 

Construction  :  and  .situation  of  dwellings, 
697 ;  half-timbered,  780 ;  materials  and, 
695 ;  of  gas-works,  86 ;  stone  in,  605 

ConstiTictional  ironwork,  661 

Constructive  study  of  Victoria  embank- 
ment, 115,  144 

Contract :  breach  of,  82 ;  -work  and  low 
tenders,  ,580 

Convent,  Fulham  (Carmelite),  544 

Conversion  of  dwellings  into  shops,  587 

Copies,  modem,  of  wooden  houses,  585 

Copyists  and  composers,  722 

Corn  exchange,  Ipswich,  513 

Cost  of  ai-tisans'  dwellings  act  in  the  City, 
141 

Cottages :  Duke   of  Devonshu-e's  prize 

medal,   316,    372 ;    gamekeepers',  91  ; 

£100,  81  ;  Maidstone,  558 
Courts :  law,   the  new,   209,  288,  314 ; 

racket,  314 
Cousen,  John,  the  late,  810 
Coventry,  old  tapestry  from  St.  Mary's, 

613 

Coverings,  water-proof,  409 

Covers,  manhole,  29 

Coves  to  eave-,  plaster,  690 

Co-wfold,  Carthusian  monaster^',  341 

Cracking  of  paint,  700 

Creed,  the  Apostles',  732,  792 

Creosoting  timber,  suggestions  for,  484 

Cricket  pavilion,  Beddington-park,  528 

Cropley,  filter-beds  at,  344 

Crosses  and  headstones,  designs  for,  701 

Croydon  bd,  schools  competition,  512,  776 


DAIRY'  homestead :  competition,  491, 
515 ;  prize  design,  702 

Dalton-in-Fumess  sewerage  scheme,  81 

Damages  for  dilapidations,  81 

Damp  :  house,  229  ;  —  or  what  ?  718,  780 ; 
proof  brick-coloured  composition,  229  ; 
walls,  81,  6.33,  662 

Dangerous  structures,  expenses  of  remov- 
ing, 662 

Days,  early,  of  Portland  cement,  723 
Deals,  yellow,  487 

Decadence  of  English  sculpture,  alleged, 
311 

Decoration  :  house,  hints  on,  581 ;  of  dis- 
temper ceiling,  30 ;  of  central  hall, 
Houses  of  Parliament,  54 ;  of  St.  Pan- 
eras'  ch.,  411 ;  of  yacht,  200;  sculptural, 
553 

Decorative :  art,  108 ;  furniture  and  house- 
hold appliances,  494 ;  metal  work,  Scot^ 
tish,  425 ;  .stonework,  do.,  440 

Defective  mortar,  547 

Defects,  sanittiry,  of  rented  houses,  law 
on, 460 

Delays  and  extras,  488 

Deposited  plans,  deviations  from,  140 

Derwent  Valley  railway,  proposed,  230 

Design  :  and  planning,  domestic,  522  ;  in 
architectural  mosaic,  607  ;  ornamental, 
H.  H.  Statham  on,  613 

Designing  club,  Building  News,  51,  91, 
124,  210,  486,  627,  773 

Destruction  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel, 
269 

Designs  :  archi.  assocn.  prize,  522,  674 ; 
church,  St.  Matthias,  TJpper  Tulse-hill, 
116  ;  club,  Livei-pool  Conservative,  434; 
dairy  homesteads,  491,  702;  for  furni- 
tiu'e,  Owen  Jones'  prize,  3(59 ;  for  head« 
stones  and  crosses,  701 ;  local  board 
offices,  Leyton,  693 ;  municipal  build- 
ings, Glasgow,  289,  313,  319,  339,  354  ; 
national  competition,  S.  Kensington, 
85 ;  reviews  of  B.  N.  club,  91,  627,  773 ; 
royal  academy,  693 ;  town  hall,  Ponte- 
fract,  636 ;  vestry  hall,  Westminster,  33 

Determination  of  thickness  and  form  of 
arches  of  stone  bridges,  61 

Deviations  from  deposited  plans,  140 

Devizes,  archaeological  congiess  at,  206, 
234 

Devonport  sewerage  works,  662 
Devonshu-e's  cottages,  Duke  of,  316,  372 
Dictionary,  the  architectural,  53 
Different  modes  of  erecting  iron  bridges, 
671 

Difficulties  of  architects  in  London,  202 
Dilapidations,  damages  for,  81 
Dip-traps,  662,  690 

Directory  of  science  and  art  department, 
345 

Du-t :  and  disease  in  Eotherhithe,  172  ;  in 

Canterbury  cathedral,  373,  402 
Disallowed,  district  surveyor's  fees,  429 
Disaster,  the  Tay  bridge,  report  on,  34,  56, 
80,  107 

Distemper:  an  improved,  410;  ceiling, 

decoration  of,  30 
Distribution  of  sound  by  steel  wii'es,  152 
District  surveyors :  fees,  53  (disallowed) , 

429  ;  powers  of,  229 
Dividing  schooh-oom,  372 
Docks,  Grangemouth,  408 
Dockyard  extensions,  Cliatham,  353 
Dome,  concrete,  for  India,  408 
Domestic :    design  and   planning,   522 ; 

plumbing  and  -water  service,  630 
"  Doms  "  and  miinsters,  488 
Doncaster  waterworks,  516 
Door,  ch.,  spring  to  close,  287 
Doors,  487,  516 

Dorchester,  sewage  disposal  difficulties, 
140 

Dor£'  gallery,  the,  166 
Dorsei;  antiquarian  field  club,  573 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  board  schools  com- 
petition, 687 
Dover,  St.  Radigund's  abbey,  672 
Downing-st.,  drainage  in,  200 


Drainage  :  in  Downing-st.,  200;  of  Broad- 
stairs,  ;  of  Dublin,  report  on,  176  ;  of 
new  houses,  ,5.58  ;  of  workhouses,  22.) ; 
rain-w  ater,  613 ;  scamped,  in  a  work- 
liouse,  171 

Drains;  house  (and  their  record),  497, 
(Boumeraouth  regulations  as  to),  604  ; 
315;  trapless  clo.sets  and,  427,459,480, 
514,  545,  574,  604 ;  ti-apping  and  venti- 
lating, 632 

Draught  or  ventilation,  572,  633 

Drawing  :  instruction  in,  in  France,  694 ; 
pen,  Sprenger's,  288 ;  room  corner,  732 : 
schools  on  Leinster  la-wn,  Dublin,  810 

Drawings :  archi.  assocn.  prize,  522 ; 
coloured,  546  ;  mounting,  372  ;  national 
competition,  S.  Kensington,  85 

Dr.  Tanners,  15th  century,  197 

Druidical  researches  in  South  of  France, 
326 

Dry  rot  in  churches,  Bishop  Fraser  on, 
600 

Dublin :  agricultural  buildings,  royal 
socy.,  .341 ;  drawing  schools  on  Leinster 
lawn,  810 ;  new  theatre  royal,  38 ;  royal 
commissioners'  report  on  drainage  of, 
176 

Dudley  gallery,  winter  exhibition,  609 
Duke  of  Devonsliire's  cottages,  316,  372 
Duhvich  gallery,  catalogue  of  pictures,  7 
Dundalk  water  supply  competition,  456 
Dunstable  new  town  hall,  631 
Duplicate  works  of  art,  198 
Dwellings  :  artisans,  in  London,  489,  ,577  ; 
company,   improved    industrial,    200 ; 
conversion  of,  into  shops,  587 ;  healthy, 
147 ;  internal  walls  of,  460 ;  situation  and 
construction  of,  697  ;  underwriting,  28, 
79,  111,  139,  169 ;  unsanitary,  140 


EARLIEST  Nomian  keep,  the,  547 
Early  :  Cliristian  inscribed  Scottish  monu- 
ments, 495 ;  days  of  Portland  cement, 
725 

East :  Anglia,  architectural  assocn.  in,  62, 
178,  205,  253 ;  coast,  ch.  notes  on  and  oft' 
the,  601 ;  end  of  London,  new  buildings 
at,  405 

Eastbourne  town  hall  competition,  776 
Eaves,  plaster  coves  to,  690 
Ecclesiastical  art  exhibition,  Leicester, 
54 

Ecdesiologieal  socy.,  St.  Paul's,  36,  133, 
528,  719 

Edinburgh  :  additional  water  supply,  372 ; 
arclii.  "as.socn.,  631,  673;  exhit.ition  of 
Scottish  paintings,  381,  440;  notes  from, 
339,  727 ;  social  science  congress,  171, 
259,  397,  436  ;  St.  Cuthbert's  poorhouse, 
110;  St.  Mary's  cathl.  reredos,  137 
Edington  priory  and  church,  207 
Edmonton,  jen-y  building  at,  31,  114 
Education  of  artists,  437 
Effigj-,  wooden,  at  Dartmouth,  172 
Eg-jTitian :    linen,   ancient,   346  ;  veiy 

modem,  29 
Eighteenth  century  civil  architecture,  165 
Electric  hght :  for  coal  screening,  663  ;  its 

production  and  use,  62 
Elements  of  mechanism,  the,  630 
Ely  water  supply,  288 
Embankment,   Victoria,   a  constructive 

study,  115,  144 
Embroidei-y  :  ancient,  731 ;  examples  of 
old,  498 

Employers'  liability :  act,  785 ;  bill, 
builders  and,  113,  257,  258 

Employment,  official,  of  architects  in  Bir- 
mingham, 52 

Engineering  :  and  building  exhibits  at 
cattle  show,  668  ;  exhibition,  Islington, 
581 ;  scholarships,  Gilchrist,  316  ;  society, 
Livei-pool,  461,  700 

Engineers  :  American,  and  bridge-build- 
ing, 148  ;  mechanical  institute  of,  171 ; 
of  Philadelphia,  789  ;  socy.  of,  720  ;  socy. 
of  civil  and  mechanical,  692 

English  :  and  French  artistic  schools,  172  ; 
art,  Band's  influence  on,  634 ;  ch. 
architecture,  essay  on, '60;  homesteads, 
26,  53 ;  sculptui-e,  alleged  decadence  of, 
311 

Essay  :  competition,  Strasburg  univ.,  288; 
on  Enghsh  ch.  architecture,  80 ;  on  glass 
ti-ade,  663 

Essex  .arohpeol.  socy.,  123 

Establishments,  hydropathic,  81 

Eureka  concrete,  Nichols's,  403 

Evaporation  from  traps,  to  prevent,  171 

Evils  of  trapping  di-ains,  427,  459,  486, 514, 
545,  574,  604 

Examinations  :  city  and  guUds  of  London 
institute,  200 ;  sui-veyors',  120, 149 ;  tech- 
nological, 114 

Examples  of  art  metal  work,  93 

Exchange  station  competition,  Liverpool, 
779,  808 

Excursion  of  archi.  assocn,  62 

Exeter  hall  competition,  167 

Exeter :  Chi-istmas  day  at,  810 ;  memorial 
cross,  547 ;  Ne-wto-wn  ch.  competition, 
573,  588;  sanitary  congress  at,  316,' 367, 
397 

Exhibitions :  art  (institute  of),  87,  519 
(Leek),  431  (Sunday),  113  (Whitchui'ch), 
316;  building  (Islington),  663;  Dore 
gallery,  166 ;  Dudley  gallery,  609 ;  eccle- 
siastical art  (Leicesteri,  54  ;  engineering 
(Islington),  Ii81 ;  fine  art  (Brussels),  291, 
318  (Hertford),  431  (Leeds),  345,  719; 
fine  arts  appUed  to  industi-y  (Paris),  199  ; 
gas  (Glasgow),  141,  431;  industrial 
(Alexandra  Palace),  141,  292,  343  (Bow 
institute),  31,  87  (St.  Pancras),  465,  691 ; 
international  (Rome,  proposed)  141 
(sanitary,  proposed),  811 ;  leather  trades 
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(Agficultuml  hall),  316 ;  photographic 
socy.'s,  406;  Scottish  imintings  (Kdin- 
bui'gh),  381,  440;  socy.  British  artists, 
639  ;  turners',  435  ;  water  colour,  OCG 
Exhibits,  engineering  and  building,  at 

cattle  show,  668 
Expenses  of  removal  of  dangerous  struc- 
tures, 6G2 
Experiment  in  acoustics,  176 
Exploration  of  Central  America,  2.10 
Explosions,  gas  :  Bilston,  83 ;  Cheapside, 
80  ;  Tottenham-ct.-road,  35,  78,  83,  148, 
255,  257 

Extras  :  and  delays,  488  ;  builders',  171, 
173 

Eye-sores,  Queen  Anne,  661 


FACT,  the  nature  theory  at  the  bai'  of, 
635 

Factories,  Maiden,  Kentish-town,  792 

Fall  of  a  house  in  Oxford-street,  347 

Farm :  buildings,  Alresford,  51 ;  house, 
old,  at  Saltford,  343 

Federation  of  building  trades  unions,  pro- 
posed, 120 

Fees,  district  surveyors',  53,  429 

Felt  on  church  root,  633 

Fenestration,  scientilic,  550 

Ferrey,  B.,  the  lale,  and  his  works,  261 

15th  century  Dr.  Tanners,  197 

Filings,  iron,  in  Borland  cement,  53,  80, 
111,  228 

Fine:  art  exhibition,  Brussels,  291,  318; 
arts  applied  to  industry,  Parisian  exhibi- 
tion of,  199 

Fireplace,  the,  its  sanitary  value,  55 

Fireplaces  and  windows,  571 

Floods,  legi.slatiou  as  to,  606 

Floor :  and  roof  construction,  Portland 
cement  for,  60  ;  church,  sloping,  372, 
402 

Floors,  parquet  and  mosaic,  455 

Fog :  and  smoke  committee,  517,  548,  691 ; 

Capt.  Gallon  on,  691 
Fogs,  aboUtion  of  London,  461 
Fonts,  Noi-man,  283 
Footbridge,  design  for,  354 
Footings,  brick,  to  tank,  229 
Fonn  and  thickness  of  arches  of  stone 

bridges,  determination  of,  61 
Formation  of  smoke,  to  prevent,  GOB 
Fort  Augustus  monastery,  312 
Foundations,  hillside,  487 
Founders  of  Sunday  schools,  memorial  to, 

31 

Fourviere,  N.  D.  de,  Lyon,  380 

Frampton,  St.  Mary's  ch.,  29,  53 

France  :  instruction  in  drawing  in,  694  ; 

south  of,  Druidical  researches  in,  326 
Fraser,  Bishop,  on  care  of  churches,  606 
Free  libraries  :  Aston,  196  ;  Dunfermline; 

341 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  323 
Freestone,  good,  near  Liverpool,  402 
Free  water  supply  for  builders,  229 
French  :  and  Euglish  artistic  schools,  172 ; 

art,  its  relations   to    the  state,  410; 

sketches,  354 
Frescoes  in :  capitol,  Washington,  199 ; 

town  hall,  Manchester,  345,  373 
Fresco  painting,  spiiit,  92,  483 
Friendly  societies,  position  and  prospects 

of,  200 

Front,  west,  St.  Alban's,  455,  466,  467,  498, 
627,  644,  672,  689,  717,  788 

Fulham  iniu-mai-y  competition,  123 

Funds  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  78.  93 

Furniture :  artistic,  modern,  410  ;  art,  ori- 
ginal sketches  for,  350  ;  decorative,  and 
household  appliances,  494  ;  designs,  528 ; 
exhibition,  Leeds,  propoeed,  719 

Future  of  cement,  the,  607,  661,  688,  717, 
780,  807 


GALliERIES:  Birmingham  (art),  54, 
151 ;  Lore,  1C6  ;  Dudley,  609  ;  Dulwich 
college  (catalogue),  7;  national,  64;  na- 
tional portrait,  82,  200 

GaUimore,  J.,  as  mayor  of  Newcastle, 
Staffs,  577 

Qambrill,  C.  D.,  of  New  York,  the  late, 
431 

Gamekeeper's  cottage  designs,  91 

Gas  :  and  gas  works,  86  ;  bm-ners,  Sugg's 
improvements  in,  323 ;  combustion,  re- 
moving products  of,  698;  exhibition, 
Glasgow,  431 ;  explosions  (Bilston)  83 
(Cheapside),  80  (Paris),  31G  (Tottenham- 
Ct.-road),  35,  78,  83,  148,2.55,  257  ;  pipes, 
injury  to  by  lightning,  296  ;  reduction 
in  price  of  metropolitan,  781 ;  works, 
Tipton,  687 

Gates  :  Chartres,  210;  wrought  ii-on,  547 

Gauge,  tile  roof,  460 

General  building  regulations  for  Scotland, 
810 

Geometry,  practical  and  projection,  571 
Gibbs,  Wm.,  in  re,  114 
Gilchrist  engineering  scholarship,  316 
Girder:  joists  on,  633;  York,  stone  on 
780 

Glasgow:  and  London,  classic  architecture 
in,  .347  ;  archi.  assocn.,  456  ;  depression 
in  building  trade,  399;  gas  exhibition, 
141,  431 ;  institute  of  architects,  485, 738 ; 
municipal  buildings  competition,  53' 
109,  256,  270,  289,  293,  313,  319,  33!),  340 
343,  344,  353,  354,  370,  400,  456,  484,  515 
661,  689,  716,  780,  808  (Glasgow  archi- 
tects and),  644;  new  club  competitn., 
792;  sewage  disposal  scheme,  488,  547  - 
Sunday  socy.  at,  517;  theatre,  485- 
trades'  house  competition,  326  ' 

Glass  :  roofing,  Rendle'saomc,  381 ;  sellers' 
CO.,  essay  prizes,  663 

Glazes,  opaque,  325 


Glo'stershire  notes  and  queries,  83,  411 

Gloucester  :  cathedral,  459  (visitors'  hand- 
book to),  402;  Raikes'  ch.  competition, 
573,  587,  658,  715,  776 

Gloves,  Ruskin  on,  151 

Godalming  water  supply,  198 

Goldsmiths'  work  for  South  Kensington, 
547 

Good:  freestone  near  Liverpool,  402 ;  iron, 

tests  for,  586 
Grammar  of  Japanese  ornament,  .583 
Grammar  schools :  Exeter,  137  ;  Newbury, 
4.59  ,  487;    Rochester,    298;  Welling- 
borough, 720 
Grangemouth,  new  dock  work  at,  408 
Great:  Britain  and  Ireland,  suggested 
isthmus  to  join,  810 ;  span  roofs,  321, 
371,  400 

Greek :  art  and  painting.  Prof.  Newton 
on,  26,  38,  61 ;  sculpture  (colourin),  311 ; 
(later  period  of  archaic),  671 

Groined  ceiling's,  460 

Growth  :  in  value  of  City  premises,  259, 

547 ;  of  trees,  122 
Guildhall,  the  large  picture  at  the,  397 
Gymnasium  wall,  780 


HAKEWILLi,  J.  H.,  the  late,  311 
Half  :  timbered  building,  460,  780  ;  houses, 
197 

Halifax :  anc  ent  buildings  of,  117,  169  ; 

higher  bd.  school  competition,  182,  512 
Halls :  512    and  staircases,  784 ;  Aston, 

255 ;  Dover  (meml ) ,  412,  631 ;  Exeter, 

167  ;  Ferox,  Tonbridge,  659  ;  Scottish 

corporation,  110 
Halstead,  sewage  disposal  works,  81 
Hampton  court  palace,  restorations  at, 

552 

Harbours :  new  Irish,  78 ;  Port  Seton, 
399;  Scarborough,  776;  Sunderland, 
511 ;  Whitby,  456 

Hartshoi-n,  CP.,  the  late,  311 

Hastings  municipal  buildings,  588 

Headstones  and  crosses,  designs  for,  701 

Health,  Dr.  Beddoe  on,  438 

Healthy  dwellings,  147 

Heating  and  ventilating  Turkish  baths, 
258 

Hertford,  fine  arts  exhibition,  431 
Hillside  foundations,  487 
Hints  on  house  decoration,  581 
History  of  English  ch.  architecture,  essay 
on,  80 

Hittite  remains  and  inscription,  284 

Holidays  in  home  counties,  525 

Home  counties,  holidays  in,  525 

Homes  :  artists',  51,  182,384,  412,  511,702  ; 
boys'  (Shefford),  94;  mariners  (Liver- 
pool), 544 

Homestead:  dairy,  competition,  491,515, 

702  :  English,  26,  53 
Hong  Kong,  new  R.C.  cathedral,  773 
Horseshoe  arch,  576 
Horsham  sewerage  scheme,  SIO 
Hospitals  .  Ayi-,  805;  Halesworth  (Patiick 

Stead),  51;  Manchester  (NichoU's),  778 
Hotel  de  ville,  Paris,  489,  576 
Hotels  :  Arundel-st.,  Strand,  412:  Birk- 

dale  (Palace),  240;  Blackfriars  (Royal) 

341 

House  :  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes,  438  ;  building  and  hygiene,  263 ; 
building  in  Spain,  90 ;  damp,  229 ;  de- 
coration, hints  on,  581 ;  drains  (and 
their  record),  497,  604  (Bournemouth 
regulations  as  to),  315  (ventilating  and 
trapping),  632;  fall  of,  in  Oxford-st., 
347  ;  of  Commons,  improvements  at, 
663 ;  sewers,  proper  size  of,  209 

Household  appliances  and  decorative 
furniture,  494 

Houses :  Antwerp,  412 ;  Bournemouth, 
528;  Bowood,  237;  Bramfield,  573; 
Brighton,  279;  Buxton  (North wood), 
77  ;  Cadbury,  Somerset,  470 ;  Cadogan- 
sq.,  S.W.,  64 ;  Castle  Howard,  544,  574  ; 
Chelsea,  674  ;  Chis-nick,  182 ;  Everton, 
544;Fowey  (Place),  182  ;  half-timbered, 
197;  Hampstead,  51,  124;  Hastings 
(Sandrock),  326  ;  Keevil,  208;  Kensing- 
ton, 384,  412,  511,  702;  Langham-street, 
Portland-place,  624  ;  Leicester,  210,384  ; 
Longleat,  238;  Malmesbury  (Abbey), 
235 ;  new,  drainage  of,  558  ;  of  Parlia- 
ment, decoration  and  lighting,  54  ;  outer 
colouring  of,  149  ;  Pinner,  8  ; 
Plas  Llanychan,  Ruthin,  588  ;  Pot- 
terne,  207  ;  Rawdon,  Hoddesdon,  8,  558 ; 
rot  in  new,  139  ;  Salisbury,  Audley,  345  ; 
s.anitary  (arrangements  of),  172  (defects 
in,  inadequacy  of  law  as  to),  460;  situa- 
tion and  construction  of,  697  ;  specifica- 
tions for,  718  ;  Stroud,  at  and  near,  118 ; 
Sydenham,  Westwood,  732 ;  under- 
writing, 28,  79,  111,  139,  169  ;  unhealthy, 
455  ;  AVestgate-on-Sea,  8 ;  wooden,  and 
modern'  copies,  585;  Woodhouse,  Up- 
lyrae,  8 

How  :  suburban  dwellings  are  built,  345 ; 

(o  build  Liverpool  cathedral,  82 
Hull :  asylum,  674  ;  decoration  of  tcwn 

hall,  227 
Hundred-pound  cottages,  81 
Hungary,  a  Roman  town  in,  572 
Hydropathic  establishment :  81 ;  Bukdalc, 

240 

Hygiene :  and  house  building,  263;  Parkes 
museum  of,  121,  431,  692 


ILPRACOMBE  swimming  baths,  167 
Imagery,  mental,  268 
Imitation  of  nature,  is  art  the,  579 
Important  to  builders,  633 


Improved  :  ashpits,  228  ;  cement  manu- 
factory, an,  5;  distemper,  410;  indu.s- 
trial  dwellings  co.,  200;  method  of  re- 
moving gas-products,  698 ;  sewer  section, 
543 ;  street  lighting  in  Birmingham, 
583 

Improvement  and  distribution  of  sound 

by  steel  wires,  152 
Improvements:  architectural,  in  the  city, 

55  ;  in  Belfast,  177  ;  in  Bloorasbury,  143, 

196 ;  in  gas-burners,  Sugg's,  323 ;  in 

testing  of  cpuient,  495 
Inadequacy  of  sanitary  law,  460 
Inclination  of  sewers.  606 
Incorporated  ch.  building  society,  110 
Indentures,  372 
Indian  ink,  314 

Industrial  exhibitions :  Alexandra  palace, 
141,  292,  343;  Bow  institute,  31,  87  ;  St. 
Pancras,  465,  691 

Infli'mai-y,  Pulliam,  123 

Influence  of  J.  Barry  on  English  ai  t,  634 

Injury  to  gas  and  water  pipes  by  lightning, 
296 

Ink,  Indian,  314 
Inner  circle  railway,  123 
Inscribed  early  Scottish  monuments,  495 
Inscriptions,  Roman  and  Runic,  496 
Inspection  of  lightning  conductors,  267 
Institutes :    American    architects,    697 ; 
archaeological  (American),  63  (royal), 
109,  195 ;  art,  87,  519  ;  British  architects, 
royal,  78,  93,  254,  517,  519,  525,  584,  6ii5, 
641,  720  ;  Glasgow  architects,  485,  788  ; 
mechanical  engineers,  171 ;  mechanics 
(Pudney),  603;  Midland,  itQ;  samtary, 
of  Great  Britain,  54,  316 
Institutions:    builders'  benevolent,  150, 
586;  civil  engineers,  520,  518,  781;  of 
surveyors,  585 ;  public,  unhealthiness  of, 
352 ;  royal,  692 
Instruction  in  dramng  in  France,  694 
Internal  walls  of  dwelling  houses,  460 
International  exhibition  :  at  Rome,  pro- 
posed, 141 ;  sanitary,  proposed,  811 
Ips"wich  :  new  corn  exchange,  513  ;  school 

arrangements  near,  141 
Ii'eland :  and  Great  Britain,  suggested 
isthmus  between,  810  ;  justice  to,  343  ; 
progress  of,  283  ;  royal  archeeol.  assocn, 
of,  485 

Iiish :  national  museum,  78  ;  piers  and 

harbours,  new,  78 
Iron :  bridges,  different  modes  of  erecting, 
671;  cast,  790;  castings,  61;  columns, 
cast,  breaking  weight  of,  662 ;  filings  in 
Portland  cement,  53,  80;  good,  tests  for, 
111,  586  ;  in  cement,  197,  228,  317,  399, 
428,  486,  515;  rafters,  weight  of,  402, 
429  ;  structures  and  railway  bridges,  605, 
660,  689 
Ironwork,  constructional,  6G1 
Is  art  the  imitation  of  nature  .'  579 
Isthmus  to  join  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

suggested,  810 
Italian  Renaissance,  architects  of,  668, 669, 
696 

JAPANESE  ornament,  grammar  of 
583 

Jerry  building  at  Edmonton,  31,  114 
.Joiners'  bench  knife,  455 
J oists  on  girder,  633 
Jubilee,  the  railway,  324 
Justice  to  Ireland,  343 


KEEP,  the  earliest  Noiinan,  547 
Kemerton  ch.,  Thorpe  memorial,  430 
Kensington :  sanitary  work  in,  259  ;  town 

hall,  196 
King-post,  780,  809 

Kings  :  ancient  Babylonian,  672  ;  college, 

lectures  on  architecture,  431 
Kingston  new  to'wn  h.all,  93 
Kirkdale,   archioological  discoveries  at, 

412 

Knight,  J.  M.,  the  late,  340 
Knostrop,  sewage  purification  at,  372 


XiABOTTKEKS'  residences  in  London, 
167 

Lacock  abbey,  238 

Lancaster  waterworks  arbitration,  662 
Land:  adjoining,  l.ater.al  support  of,  634; 

compulsory  purchase  of,  314  ;  laws  and 

leaseholds,   our,  172;   socy.,  national 

freehold,  811 ;  surveying,  788 
Lando'svners  and  railways,  692 
Large  pictureat  the  Guildhall,  397 
Lateral  support :  of  adjoining  land,  634; 

right  to,  663 
Later  period  of  archaic  Greek  sculpture, 

671 

Laundry,  steam,  at  Battersea,  397 

Law :  as  affecting   quantity  suiTeyors, 

630,  657,  690 ;  courts,  the  new,  209,  2S8, 

314 

Laws,  land,  and  leaseholds,  172 
Laybourne  v.  Kidston,  light  and  air,  79, 

112, 138, 169 
Leaf's  stencils,  548 

Leamington  waterworks  litigation,  488 
Leaseholds  and  land  laws,  172 
Leather  trades'  exliibition.  Agricultural 
hnU,  346 

Lectures :  architectural.  King's  college, 
431;  art,  Prof.  Wcekes's,  88;  Ehind, 
archaeology,  425,  440,  468 

Lee,  C.  W.,  the  late,  311 

Leeds  ;  archi.  socy.,  527 ;  sewage  purifica- 
tion works,  372 

Leek  art  exhibition,  431 

Legal:  30,  53,  81,  114,  140,  170,229,  315, 
315,  372,  429,  4.88,  547,  576,  633,  662,  691, 
781,  809  I  handbook,  architect's,  701 


Tjegislation  as  to  fioods,  GOG 

Leighton,  Sir  F.  :  and  National  portrait 

gallery,  82;  home  of,  384,  412 
Leinster-lawn,  Dublin,  proposed  drawing 

schools  on,  810 
Levelling,  practical  hints  on,  701 
Leyt(jn  public  offices  competition,  456,  693 
Liability :  for  explosions,  gas  co.'s,  83  ;  for 

quantities,  57G  ;  of  employers' (act),  785 

(bill,  builders  ,and),  113,  257  ,  258 
Liberton,  sewerage  works  at,  402 
Licences,  auctioneers',  53 
Lichfield  cathedral,  the  west  front,  810 
Ijichgate,  Spcen  ch.,  644 
Life,  701 

Light :  and  air  case,  79,  112,  1.38, 169 ;  and 
shade,  treatises  on,  30 ;  electric  (for  coal 
screening),  G63  (its  production  and  use  , 
62 

Lighting  :  of  houses  of  Parlt.,  54  ;  utrcet, 

in  Birmingham,  583 
Lightning :    conductors,   inspection  of, 

267  ;  injui-y  to  gas  and  water  pipes  by, 

296 

Lights,  ancient,  351,  377,  407 
Limerick  water  supply  competition,  298, 
516 

Limoges  cathedral,  325 

Lincoln:  archieol.  institute  at,  195;  cathe- 
dral (new  clock),  720;  (stained  glass  in 
chapter  house),  719 

Lincrusta-AValton,  672 

Linen,  ancient  Egyptian,  345 

Lij^ieux,  sketches  from,  326,  384 

Liverpool:  architectural  socy.,  537,  G31, 
673;  cathedral,  how  to  build,  82  ;  Con- 
sei-v.  club  competitn.,  63,  412,434  ;  engi- 
neei'ing  society,  461,  700  ;  exchange  sta- 
tion, 779,  808  ;  good  freestone  near,  402  ; 
school  of  art  competition,  587,  632,  G89, 
715,  716,  779,  808;  water  supply,  198 

Living  style,  requisites  for  a,  549 

Local  board:  offices  (Leyton),  456,  693 
(South  Homsey),  368;  surveyors  and 
architects,  724 

Logarithm,  numerical  value  of,  229 

Loire,  chateaux  of  the,  174 

London :  and  Glasgow  classic  architecture 
in,  347;  and  Middlesex  archieol.  socy,, 
226  ;  architects  in,  difficulties  of,  202  ; 
artisans'  dwellings  act  in,  577  ;  bridges, 
122  (and  tolls),  197  ;  bridge  station,  state 
of,  141 ;  east  end  of,  new  buildings  at, 
405;  fogs,  691  (abolition  of),  461 ;  houses, 
scamped  plumbing  in,  .373  ;  school  board, 
77,  137,  810;  seaside  brought  to,  171; 
sea  water  supply  for,  658 ;  sewage,  utiU- 
sation  of,  198 ;  smoke  and  fog,  630 ; 
south,  buildings  in,  553;  street  accidents 
in,  114  ;  streets,  unwholesome  state  of, 
230;  the  unsanitaiy  dwellings  in,  577  ; 
univer.sity  college,  298  ;  Wall,  ancient 
masonry  in,  322 

Longest  bridges  of  the  world,  353 

Longleat  bouse,  238 

Lower  Thames  Valley  drainage,  257 

Low  tenders,  contract  work  and,  5S0 

Ludgate-hiU,  the  widening  of,  691 

Luton,  sewage  purification  at,  372 

Lyon,  N.  D.  de  Fourwere,  380 

MACHINERY,  potters',  premium  for 

improved,  172 
Mackenzie,  Rev.  E.  C.  Walcott,  the  late, 
787 

Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  732 
Mailing,  St.  Leonard's  tower,  547 
Malmesbui-y,  archpeologists  at,  235 
Mailings  and  breweries,  232 
Manchester :  frescoes  at  to'wn  hall,  345, 
373 ;  new   school   of   art,    167,    781  ; 
NichoU's  hospital,  778;  socy.  of  archi- 
tects, 606 
Manhole  covers,  29 

JIanslaughter,   plumbers   and  builders 

guilty  of,  439 
IManufactory,  an  improved  cement,  5 
Manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  5 
Manzies  mounds  at  Rousay,  512 
Marbles,  architectur  al,  at  Phoenix  works, 

Plymouth,  670 
Margate,  320 

Mariners'  home,  Liverpool,  544 

Market :  cross,  Malmesbury,  235 ;  halls 
(Burton),  605  (Millom),  807;  houses 
(Okehampton),  807  (Over  Darwen), 
457  ;  square.  Saffron  Walden,  152 

Markets :  Chiswick,  proposed,  781 ;  Water- 
ford,  484 

Masonry :  ancient,  in  London-wall,  322 ; 

Norman,  31 
Mason  scientific  college,  Birmingham,  323 
Master:  builders' assocns.  (Birmingham), 
!?512  (national),  120;  V.  pupil,  259 
Materials :  and    construction,    695 ;  for 

concrete,  402 
Mayence,  moring  a  station  at,  781 
Measur-ements.  bell,  53 
Measuiing  builders'  work,  bills  of  quanti- 
ties and,  179 
Jlechanical  engineers,  in.stitute  of,  171 
Mechanics:  institute,    Pudsey,  603;  of 

brackets,  541 
Mechanism,  elements  of,  630 
Medals,  society  of  arts,  31,  781 
Medireval :  barns,  119 ;  trade  cards,  630 
Melbourne  new  catbcdr.al.  01,  113 
Memorials:  Bp,    Hamilton  (Salisbmy), 
516;   Cassie    (Edinburgh),    430;  cross 
(Exeter),    547;    founders   ol  Sunday 
schools  (Essex-st,  chapel),  31 ;  Larkin 
(Newcastle),  430  ;  Major  Wliyte  Mel- 
ville, 429,  459  ;  Prince  Imperial  (Cliisel- 
liurst),  516;  re  architectural  competi- 
tions, 29;   St,   Antholin's,  Walbrook, 
809  ;  Tcmple-bar,  199,  288,  382,  460, 517  } 
Thorpe  (Kemerton),  430 
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Mental  imagery,  208 
Meicantile  architecture  in  the  City,  464 
Metal  work  :  art,  examples  of,  91! ;  decora- 
tive, Scottish,  425 ;  Gawthorp's  designs 
for,  346 

Methods,  recent,  of  testing  Portland  ce- 
ment, 4Gi) 

Metropolis  :  open  spaces  in,  G.5S  ;  water 
supply  of,  30,  171,  229,  257,  4S.S,  517,  .577, 
COG,  658,  781  (report  of  select  committee), 
174,  198 

Meti-opolitan  :  board  of  works,  140,  227, 
427,  442,  513,  574,  659,  715,  731;  brick- 
makers,  meeting,  484 ;  building  act  case, 
4.SS ;  gas  co.'s,  reduction  in  prices  by, 
781 ;  workhouses  and  intii'maries,  assess- 
ment of,  346 

Midland  institute,  220 

Minor  arts,  256 

Jliuster,  Wimbome,  776 

Miserere,  29 

Missouri,  archeology  of,  298 

Misuse  of  the  pilaster,  144 

Models  of  statuary,  trying,  489 

Modern :  artistic  furniture,  410 ;  ban'ack, 
the,  584,  633,  661 ;  concrete,  31S ;  copies 
of  wooden  houses,  585 ;  Egyptian,  very, 
29 ;  steels  as  sti-uctural  materials,  411 

Modes  of  erecting  iron  bridges,  four,  671 

Monasteries  :  Cowfold,  Sussex,  311 ;  Fort 
Augustus,  312 

Money,  the  price  of  arcliitecture  in,  463 

Monograph  of  Aston  hall,  255 

Monuments  :  Celtic  sculptured  art  of,  441 ; 
Edinburgh  (Nasmyth),  606;  inscribed 
early  Scottish,  495;  our  ancient,  62, 
139  ;  symbolism  of,  468  ;  Turner  tower, 
Livei-pool,  G06;  Victor  Emanuel  (Home) 
398 

Mortar  :  defective,  547  ;  sea  sand  in,  516  ; 
what  is,  231,  2G2 

Mortuai-ies:  for  towns  and  villages ,  367 , 
381  ;  rights  of,  315 

Mosaic :  and  parquet  floors,  455  ;  archi- 
tectui-al,  design  in,  607 

Moscow,  a  visit  to,  88,  145,  203,  264,  378, 
493,  610 

Mounting  drawings,  372 

Municipal  buildings  :  Glasgow,  53,  109, 
256,  270,  289,  293,  313,  319,  339,  340,  343, 
844,  353,  354,  370,  400,  456,  484,  515,  644, 
661,  689,  716,  780,  808  ;  Hastings,  588 

Mimicipal,  &c,,  sui'veyors'  assocn.,  345, 
397,  517,  577 

MuBsters  and  doms,  488 

Museums :  25 ;  architectural,  720  ;  Bir- 
mingham, 54,  151  ;  Britisli,  82,  S3,  109, 
229  ;  Irish  national,  78 ;  Paris  (natural 
histoiy),  548  ;  Parkes'  hygienic,  121,  431, 
692 ;  pictures  for,  Kuskin  on,  151 ;  S. 
Kensington,  62,  198,  547 

Music-hall :  25 ;  Victoria  coffee,  773 


NAIRN  drainage  works,  315 
Narthex,  25 

National:  benefit  society,  228;  c6mpeti- 
tion  prize  drawings,  8.  Ki  nsington,  85 ; 
gallery,  54 ;  poi  trait  galleiy,  82,  200 

Nativity,  the,  by  Diirer,  773 

Natural :  bed  of  stone,  150 ;  history  mu- 
seum, Paris,  548 

Nature :  is  art  the  imitation  of,  579 ; 
theory  at  the  bar  of  fact,  635 

Nave,  150 

Necessity  for  regidar  inspection  of  light- 
ning conductors,  267 
Necking,  150 
Neptune,  225 
Nero  antico,  226 
Net  tracery,  226 
Neutral  axis,  225 

New:  buildings  (at  the  East  end),  405  (in 
the  City),  637  (in  Westminster),  232; 
house,  rot  in,  139 ;  houses,  drainage  of, 
558;  law  courts,  209,  288,  314;  Sadler's 
Wells,  383;  science  and  art  buildings, 
198;  screw,  a,  230;  stove,  Siemens',  586  ; 
streets,  paving  of,  58  ;  system  of  water 
purification,  259  ;  valuations,  the  water 
companies  and,  26;  west  front  of  St. 
Alban's,  627;  York  (new  R.C.  ch.  in), 
326  (overcrowding  in),  461  (obelisk,  the), 
199  (water  supply),  402 
Newark,  an  old  builder's  account  from,  401 
Newbury  grammar  school  competition, 
4,59,  487 

Newcastle :  churches,  old,  298 ;  synagogue 
at,  256  ;  free  library,  323 ;  Larkin  monu- 
ment, 430 

Newington  tramways  and  wood  paving, 
430 

Newton,  C.  T.,  on  Greek  art,  26,  38,  61 
Newtown,   Exeter,  ch.  competition,  573, 

583 
Niche,  226 

Nichols's  Eureka  cement,  403 
Nimbus,  226 

Nimes  and  Aries,  Roman,  787 

Nine  Elms  railway  works,  2.59 

Noifolk:  archteological  soey.,  63;  archi- 
tectural (notes  from),  205,  253  (photo- 
graphs from),  483 ;  round  towers,  283 

Norman:  architecture,  226  (in  Scotland), 
253 ;  fonts,  283 ;  masonry,  31  ;  roofs,  283 

Northern  architectural  socy.,  673 

North  side  of  church,  283 

Norwegian  :  architecture,  283  ;  wood  pulp 
trade,  345 

Norwich,  improvement  of  Chapel-field, 
166 

Norwood,  sewage  disposal  competition, 

Note,  peculiar,  of  a  room,  284 

N  )'es  :  and  queries,  Glostershire,  83,  411 ; 

from  church,  on  and  off  East  coast,  601  ; 

Edinburgh,  839,   727  ;  from  Norfolk, 


architectural,  205,  253 ;  parliamentary 
54,78,109,  123,  167,  198,  229  ,  2.57,314! 
sanitary,  from  H.M.  office  of  works,  606 

Notice  to  adjoining  owner  to  appoint  sur- 
veyor, 170 

Notices,  parliamentary,  658 

Notre  Dame  de  Fourvii^re,  Lyon,  380 

Nude  in  art,  the,  440 

Nuisance,  alleged,  from  brick  burning, 
372 

Numerical  value  of  log.,  229 
Numismatics,  284 
Nuraghe,  284 


OAK  shingles,  718 

Obelisk  :  284 ;  our,  accessories  to,  29,  30, 
53,  79,  112  ;  the  New  York,  199 

Obituary:  Aiiscliutz,  n.,  311  ;  Bouch,  Sir 
T.,  543;  Campagna,  Maiquis  de,  489; 
Cousen,  J  ,  810;  Ferrey,  B.,  2G1 ;  Gam- 
brill,  C.  D.,  431 ;  Hakewill,  J.  II.,  311  ; 
Hartshorn,  C.  P.,  311;  Kuiglit,  J.  M., 
310;  Lee,  C.  W.,  311;  Mackenzie,  E., 
404;  Penstone,  W.,  240;  Shuto,  S.,  340; 
Smith,  E.  J.,  200;  Tumor,  W.  H  ,  31; 
Walcott,  Mackenzie  E.  C,  787 ;  Wool- 
lett,  W.  M.,  634;  Wyatt,  T.  H.,  204, 
488 

O'Brien  orphanage,  competition,  52,  442 
Observatory,  324 
Octagon,  325 

Office  of  works,  sanitary  notes  from,  606 
Offices:  Addle-st.,  E.G.,  644;  Cardiff  (bd. 

of  trade),  614;  Leyton  (local  bd.),  4.56, 

693;   South  Hornspy  (local  bd.),  3GS ; 

Warrington  (new.si)aper),  614 
Official  employment  of  architects  in  Bii- 

mingham,  52 
Ogle  arch,  325 
Ogivale,  325 
Oil,  325 

Old  :  embroidery,  498;  farmhouse  at  Sail- 
ford,  343 ;  Newcastle  churches,  2i)8  ;  St. 
Paul's,  523,  555;  tapestry  from  St 
Mary's,  Coventry,  613 

Oldest  toijacconist's  in  London,  781 

Onyx,  325 

Oolites,  325 

Opaque  glazes,  325 

Opening  address  at  Institute,  519,  525 
Open  spaces  in  metropolis,  658 
Optics,  architectural,  638 
Orange  and  Nimes,  Roman,  787 
Orangery,  805 
Oratory,  805 
Orchestra,  325 
Orders,  805 

Ordnance  surveys,  the,  8 
Ordonnanoe,  805 

Organ :  805 ;  case  and  screen,  cathedral, 

442 ;  chamber,  805 
Orientation,  805 

Original  sketches  for  art  furniture,  350 
Origin  of  the  architectural  assocn.,  663 
Orkney,  409 

Ornamental  design,  H.  H.  Statham  on, 
613 

Ornament,  grammar  of  Japanese,  553 

Orphanage,  O'Brien,  52,  442 

Our  :  ancient  monuments,  62,  139 ;  com- 
monplace column,  25,  150,  225,  283,  324, 
805;  railway  bridges,  497,  516,  575,  605, 
660,  689,  717 

Outer  colouring  of  houses,  149 

Overcrowding  in  New  York,  461 

Overhead  v.  underground  telegraph  wires, 
811 

Overmantel  designs,  628,  732 

Oxford  :  brigade  depot,  5.SS ;  Magdalene 
college  new  buildings,  732 ;  m-w  boat- 
house  and  state  barge,  64 ;  street,  fall  of 
house  in,  347 


PAESTUM,  temples  of,  94 

Paint  cracking,  700 

Painted :  eeiliug,  by  Adam,  614 ;  vases, 
Greek,  C.  T.  Newton  on,  01 

Painting  :  Greek,  C  .  T,  Newton  on,  38  ; 
spirit  fresco,  92,  483 

Paintings  in  Hermitage  palace,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 57 

Palace,  Hampton  court,  552 

Panels  at  Westminster  abbey,  139 

Papers,  wall,  arsenic  in,  30 

Paris :  gas  explosion  in,  316 ;  hotel  de 
viUe,  489,  576 ;  natm-al  history  museum, 
548 ;  sewage  disposal,  114 ;  sewers  of, 
314 

Piirkes  museum  of  hygiene,  121,  431,  692 
Parliamentary  :  notes,  54,  78,  109,  123, 167, 

198,  229,  257,  314 ;  notices,  658 
Parliament,  houses  of,  improvements  at, 

003 

Parquet  and  mosaic  floors,  455 
Partnership  dispute,  budders',  170 
Parly  wall,  633,  690,  718 
Past  in  the  present,  the,  723 
Pavemen's,   Roman :     Bromliam,    237  ; 

Woodehester,  118 
Pavilion  in  Beddington-park,  528 
Paving:  asphalte'tar,  720  ;  of  new  streets, 

58 

Pencil,  plans  in,  52 
Pen,  Spreng's  drawing,  233 
Penstone,  Wm.,  the  late,  240 
Percentage  system,  the,  721,  807 
Perigueux  cathedral,  354 
Perspective,  139 

Peterborough  sewerage  works,  662 

Philadelphia,  engineers  of,  789 

Phoenix  works,  Plymouth,  architectural 

marbles  at,  670 
Photogi-aphie  society's  exhibition,  406 
Photographs  from  Norfolk,  architectural, 

483 


Picture,  large,  at  the  Guildhall,  397 

Kctures :  Barry's,  at  socy.  of  arts,  492 ; 
for  museums,  Ruskin  on,  151 ;  in  Dul- 
wich  college  gallery,  catalogue  of,  7 

Pier,  brick,  weight  curried  by,  516 

Pigstye  in  a  church,  200 

Pilaster,  misuse  of  the,  14 1 

Pinhoe  church,  168,  197,  228 

Pink,  Thos.,  in  re,  229 

Pipes,  water:  and  gas,  injury  to,  by  light- 
ning, 29(i ;  safety  arrangements  for,  657 

Pitch  fur  tiled  roof,  113,  139,  170,  197 

Planning  and  design,  domestic,  522 

Plans  ;  deposited,  deviations  from,  140 ;  in 
pencil,  52 

Plaster  coves  to  eaves,  690 

I'lumbers  and  builders  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, 4.39 

Plumbing  :  and  water  service,  domestic, 
630  ;  scamped,  in  London  liouses,  373 

Plymouth,  areliiteetui'al  marbles  at  Ph(]unix 
works,  670 

Pneumatic  bells,  255 

Poetry  and  art,  study  of,  .577 

Pointing  rubble  walls,  543 

Point,  variation  of  compass,  662 

Pollution  of :  a  Sussex  river,  691  ;  rivers' 
act,  30,  140 

Pontefract  town  hall  competitn.,  573,  631, 
6.36,  689,  716 

Poorhousc,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  110 

Porcelain  and  pottery.  Cantor  lectui-es  on, 
631,  658,692,719,811 

Portland  cement :  29 :  at  institutn.  civil 
engineers,  520;  colouring,  718,  780; 
early  days  of,  725;  for  roof  and  floor 
con^^truction,  60 ;  iron  filings  in,  53,  8  i, 
111,  197,  228,  317,  399,  423,  486,  515; 
manufacture  of,  5;  testing,  81,  197,  469, 
495,  575 

Portrait  gallery,  national,  82,  200 
Position  and  prospects  of  architectural 

profession,  628 
Possibilities,  present,  of  architecture,  783 
Post  offices  :  Durham,  659  ;  Scarborough, 

778 

Potters'  machinery,  premium  for  now,  172 
Pottery  and  porcelain,  Cantjr  lectures  on, 

634,  658.  692,  719,  811 
Powers  of  district  surveyors,  229 
Practical ;  geometry  and  projection,  571 ; 

hints  on  levelling,  701 
Prebble,  Wm.,  in  re,  372 
Precipitation  of  sewage,  cheraistiy  of,  775 
Premises,  business:  Cardiff,  210;  King 

William-st.,  E.C.,  91;  Liverpool,  528; 

Manchester,  51;  Merchant  Taylors'  Co., 

470;  Newman-st.,  W.,  210,  Pem-ith, 

303  ;  AVordsIey.  Ill 
Present :  possibilities  of  architecture,  783 ; 

the  past  in  the,  723 
Preservation  of  :  railway  sleepers,  172  ; 

timber,  107 
Preserving  wood,  52 
Preventing  evaporation  from  traps,  171 
Price  of  architecture,  the,  433,  463 
Pi-ices,  schedules  of,  240,  237 
Prima  donna  and  her  builder,  171,  173 
Princess's  theatre,  new,  513 
Priories :  Amesbury,  23S ;  Bradenstoke, 

234;  Edington,  207;  Fulham-road  (St. 

M.ary),  470 
Prisons  under  the  hammer,  172 
Prize  awards,  architectural:  assocn.,  522, 

541 ;  univ.  college,  31 
Prizes,  royal  academy,  693 
Products  of  gas-combustion,  removal  of, 

598 

Profession,  architectural,  prospects  and 
position  of,  628 

Professional  :  arbitrator,  competitions 
and,  343,  370,  401 ;  referees  and  supple- 
mentary and  secret  awards,  314 

Professorship  of  archaeology  at  universitj' 
college,  1 

Progress  of  Ireland,  the,  283 

Projection  and  geometry,  pi'actical,  571 

Proper  size  of  house  sewers,  209 

Property,  value  of,  718 

Proposed :  federation  of  buildg.  trades 
unions,  120;  new  Derwent  Valley  rail- 
way, 230 ;  R.C.  cathedral.  Hong  Kong, 
773 

Prospects  and  position  of  architectural 

profession,  628 
Pi-out  and  Hunt,  Ruskin's  notes  on,  62 
Public  :  buildings,  Aston,  196  ;  hall,  Car- 

difl',  63,  412 ;  institutions,  uuhealthiness 

of,  352 ;  school,  designs  for  chapel  to, 

773;  works  in  Spain,  223 
Pumps,  429 
Pupil  V.  master,  259 
Purchase  of  land,  compulsory,  314 
Purification  of  :  the  Clyde,  488,  547 ;  water, 

new  system,  259 
Purity  of  water,  233 

aUANTITIES :  285,  312,  342,  371, 
401,  457,  718,  780:  bills  of,  and  measur- 
ing builders'  work,  179  ;  builders  and, 
224;  liability  for,  576;  surveyors' 
charges  for,  633 

Quantity  surveyors  :  sharing  charges  with, 
663  ;  the  law  as  affecting,  630,  657,  690 

Queen  Anne  eye-sores,  661 

Quecnstown,  South  Africa,  ch.  competitn. , 
587 

RACKET  courts,  314 

Itafters,  iron,  weight  of,  402,  429 

Raikes' :  ch.  competition,  Glo'ster,  573, 

587,  658,  715,  776 ;  statue.  Embankment, 

30,  82 

Railway  :  co.'s  bridsres,  73,  497,  546,  575, 
605,  B06,  637,  717  ;  Derwent  Valley,  pro- 
posed new,  230  ;  inner  circle,  123  ;  jubi- 
lee, 324 ;  sleepers,  preservation  of,  172  ; 
station,  Chestnut-hill,  N,Y.,  94 


Railways :  landowners  and,  692 ;  of  the 
world,  199 

Rainfall,  roofs  and,  435 

Rain-water  drainage,  613 

Raising  chimneys,  59 

Itathmines  drainage  works,  315 

Recent :  methods  of  testing  Portland  ce- 
ment, 469  ;  visit  to  Russia,  2,  57,  83, 145, 
203,  264,  378,  493,  610 

Record  of  house-drains,  497,  004 

Reduction  in  price  of  gas,  in  metropolis 
781 

Referees,  professional,  and  supplementary 
and  secret  awards,  314 

Regulations,  Bournemouth,  for  house- 
drains,  315 

Relations  of  French  art  with  the  state, 
410 

Reino^ng :  a  statiim  at  Mayence,  781 ; 

dangerous  structures,  expenses  of,  662 ; 

products  of  ga.s-combustion,  698 
Renaissance,  Italian,  arclutects  of,  668, 

669,  096 

Rendle's  acme  gla.ss- roofing,  381 
Repair  of  Victoria  suspension-bridge,  643 
Reports  :  archi.  assocn.,  558;  drainage  of 
Dublin,  176  ;  gas-explosion,  Tottenham- 
ct.-rd.,  148,  255;  London  water  supply 
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660,  689 

Studios  :  artists'  designs  for,  627  ;  Hamp- 

stead,  270 
Study  of  poetry  and  art,  577 
Style,  a  living,  requisites  for,  549 
Sub-contracts,  372 

Subterranean  water  supply,  weather  and, 
198 

Suburban  dwellings,  how  built,  345 
Suffolk,  school-an-angement  in,  141 
Suggestions  for  creosoting  timber,  484 
Sugg's  improvements  in  gas-burners,  323 
Summer-house  designs,  91,  210 
Sunday ;  art   exhibitions,   113 ;  school 
founders,  meml.  to,  31 ;  society,  82,  431, 
439,  461,  517,  810 
Sunderland  new  harbour,  511 
Supplementaiy  and  secret  awards,  pro- 
fessional referees  and,  314 
Support,  latest :  of  adjoining  land,  634 ; 

right  to,  663 
Survey  archseol.  socy.,  109, 177 
Surveillance  of  street  architecture,  4.38 
Surveying :  class,  archi.  assocn.,  239  ;  land, 
788 

Sm-vey,  the  Ordnance,  8 
Surveyor,  notice  to  appoint,  170 
Sm-veyors :  assocn.,  municipal,  345,  397, 
517,  677  ,  charges,  54?,  780  (for  quanti- 
ties), 633;  examinations,  120,  119;  in- 
stitution of,  585  ;  local  board,  and  archi- 
tects, 724 ;  quantity,  law  as  affecting, 
630,  657,  690 
Suspeosion  bridge,Victoria, 'repairs  of,  643 
Sussex  :  aichseol.  socy.,  239,  512;  church- 
hunting  in,  379 ;  river  pollution  in,  344, 
691 


Swanscombe  church,   ecclesiologists  at, 
168 

Swansea  water  works,  288 
Swiniining-baths,  Hiclimond,  369 
Swiss  Gothic  altar  shrine,  HI 
Switzerland,  ancient  tombs  in,  182 
Symbolism  of  monuments,  468 
Sydenham,  Uxon,  drainage  works  at,  578 
Synagogue,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne,  266 
Systems,  sewerage,  691 
System,  the  percentage,  721,  807 


TANK,  brick  footings  to,  229,  259 

Tanks,  water,  stability  of,  405 

Tanners,  Dr.,  15th  century,  197 

Tapestry,  from  St.  Mary's,  Coventry,  613 

Taunton  water  supply,  719 

Tautology,  architectural,  722 

Tavern,  Victoria  docks,  498 

Tavistock  cemetery  chapel,  28 

Tay  bridge:  bill,  report  on,  368;  disaster, 
34,  66,  80,  107 ;  rebuilding,  78,  123,  577 

Technical  schools,  the  City,  230 

Technological :  classes.  City  guilds  insti- 
tute and,  430 ;  examinations,  114 

Telegraph  wires,  underground  v.  overhead, 
811 

Temperature  of  town  wat^r  supplies,  270 
Temple-bar  memorial,  199,  288,  382,  469, 
517 

Temples  of  Ptestum,  94 

Temporary  wooden  bridges,  172 

Tenders,  low,  contract  work  and,  580 

Teotihuacan,  ruins  of,  321 

Testing  :  Portland  cement :  81,  197,  575 ; 
improvements  in,  495 ;  recent  methods 
of,  469 

Tests  for  good  iron,  586 

Text-books,  art,  3 

Thames  valley  drainage.  Lower,  257 

Theatres:  Dublin  (new  royal),  38;  Glas- 
gow, 485  ;  new  Princess's,  513 ;  new  Sad- 
lers'  Wells,  383 

Theory  of  "nature"  at  the  bar  of  fact, 
635 

Thickness  and  fonn  of  the  arches  of  stone 

bridges,  deteimination  of,  61 
Thirlmere,  a  baseless  vision  of,  346 
Ties,  wall,  516,  546 

Tile  roof :  719  ;  gauge,  460 ;  pitch  for,  113, 

139,  170,  lt7 
Tiles,  roof,  460 

Timber  :  preservation  of,  107  ;  suggestions 
for  creosoting,  484 

Time,  the  price  of  architecture  in,  4.33 

Tipton  gas-works  competition,  687 

Tobacconists'  shop,  oldest  in  London,  781 

Tolls  on  London  bridges,  197 

Tombs:  ancient,  in  Switzerland,  182;  in 
Bunhill-fields,  403 

Tottenham-Ct.-road,  gas  explosion  in,  35, 
78,  83,  148,  255,  257 

Tower  and  spire,  club  designs,  51 

Towers :  of  Wimborne  minster,  776 ; 
round,  of  Norfolk,  283 

Town:  and  village  mortuaries,  367,  381; 
water  supplies,  temperature  of,  270 

Town  halls  :  Bermondsey,  631 ;  Dunstable, 
631 ;  Eastbourne,  776 ;  Ecoles,  341 ; 
Hull,  227  ;  Kensington,  196  ;  Kingstown, 
93;  Maidenhead,  544;  Manchester,  345, 
373;  Pontefract,  573,  631,  6.36,  689,  716; 
Wakefield,  316,  485 ;  Yeadon,  77 

Tracery,  net,  226 

Trade  cards,  medifeval,  630 

Trades:  house,  Glasgow,  326 ;  school  com- 
petition, Bristol,  287,  687  ;  union  con- 
gress (Dublin),  324;  unions,  proposed 
federation  of,  120 

Tramways  and  wood-paving  at  Newington, 
430 

Trapless  closets  and  drains,  427,  459,  486, 

514,  545,  574,  604,  632 
Trapping  and  ventilating  house-drains, 

632 

Traps :  dip,  662, 690 ;  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion from,  171 

Treatises  on  light  and  shade,  30 

Treatment,  architectural,  of  small  stair- 
cases, 728, 774 

Trees,  the  growth  of,  122 

Tripod  stand,  809 

Troy,  295 

Tnrro  :  cathedral,  91,  256,  441 ;  Wesln. 

school  competition,  687 
Tulse  hUl,  St.  Matthias'  ch.  competitn., 

116,  123,  167,  109,  182 
Tunnel,  the  Channel,  122,  663 
Turkish  baths,  heating  and  ventilating, 

258 

Turner,  Wra.  H.,  the  late,  31 
Turners'  co.  exhibition,  435 


UliVERSTON,  sanitary  muddling  at, 
547 

Underground  :  cisterns,  81 ;  or  overhead 

telegraph  wires,  811 
Under wi-iting  dwellings,  28,  79,  111,  139, 

169 

Unhealthiness  of  public  institutions,  352 

Unlieali  by  houses,  455 

University  college,  London  :  31,  298  ;  pro- 
fessorship of  arclucology  at,  1 

Unrestored  church,  a  Sussex,  316 

Unsafe  buildings,  378 

Uns.anitary  dwellings :  140 ;  of  London, 
577 

Unwholesome  state  of  London  Btreets,  230 
XTse  of  cements,  the,  611,  640 
Utilisation  of  sewage  :  140  ;  of  London, 
198 


VALUATIONS:  4.87;  the  new,  the 
water  companies  and,  26 
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Value :  of  City  premises,  259,  B47 ;  of  pro- 
perty, 718  ;  sanitary,  of  the  fireplace,  55 

Vases,  tireelc  painted,  61 

Venice,  St.  Mark's,  700 

Ventilalinpr :  and  heating  Turkish  hat)is, 
258  :  and  trappinpr  housr-  drains,  632 

Ventilation  :  401,  429,  6G2  ;  competition, 
Yeovil,  544;  or  drauglit,  572,  633; 
sewer,  430;  waterdoset,  in  Edinburgh, 
403 

Ventilators,  Boyle's  air-pump,  517 

Very  modern  Egj-ptian,  29 

Vestry  halls :  Kensin^on,  19G ;  West- 
minster, 29,  33,  63,  294,  340,  309,  400, 
512 

Viaduct,  Southesk,  condemnation  of,  781 
Vicaraffe,  Bath,  110 

Victor  Emmanuel  moniiment  competition, 
398 

Victoria :  coffee  music  hall,  778 ;  embank- 
ment, a  constructive  study,  115,  144 ; 
suspension  bridge,  repair  of,  643 

Village  school  designs,  124 

Villages  and  towns,  mortuaries  for,  367, 
381 

Villas :  Blackburn,  270  ;  Brading  (Roman), 
354,  488,  698 

Visitors'  handbook  to  Gloucester  cathe- 
dral, 402 

Visit  to  Russia,  a  recent,  2,  57,  88,  145, 
2X!,  264,  493,  610 


WAKEFIELD  :  town  hall,  485  (clock), 
316;  waterworks  st^heme,  31.5 

Walcott,  Mackenzie  E.  C,  the  late,  787 

AVall :  gymnasium,  780 ;  papers,  arsenic 
in,  30;  party,  633,  690,  718:  Roman, 
discovery  of,  iuthe  city,  644 ;  ties, 516,546 

Walls:  damp,  81,  633,  662;  intenial,  of 
dwellings,  460 ;  pointing  rubble,  543  ; 
spotty,  516 

Walsingham,  228 

Walton,  Lincrusta,  672 

Warming  :  conservatory,  460 ;  rooms,  576 

Washington  capitol,  frescoes  in,  199 

Water :  analy.sis,  439  ;  and  gas  pipes,  in- 
jury to,  by  lightning,  296  ;  closet  ventila- 
tion in  Edinburgh,  403  ;  colour  exhibi- 
tions, the,  666  ;  companies,  metropolitan 
(accounts) ,  81  (and  the  new  valuations) , 
26 ;  pipes,  safety  arrangement  for,  657  : 
pui-iflcation,  new  system  of,  259  ;  purity 
of,  233  ;  supplies,  to-rni,  temperature  of, 
270  ;  tanks,  stabihty  of,  405 

Waterproof  coverings,  40:» 

Water  supply  :  and  .sanitary  matters,  30, 
81,  114,  140,  171,  198,  230,  2,59,  288,  315, 
344,  372,  402,  4.30,  488,  516,  547,  606,  662, 
691,  719,  781,  810;  and  sewage,  439  ;  cis- 
terns and,  269  ;  for  builders,  free,  229  ; 
of  metropolis,  30,  171,  229,  257,  488,  577, 
606,  781  (select  committee' s  report) ,  174, 
198 


Weather,  the,  and  snbtcnanean  water 
supply,  198 

Weight :  breaking,  of  cast  iron  column, 
662 ;  carried  by  brick  pier,  516 ;  of  iron 
rafters,  402,  429 

Wesleyan  chapel  building,  1G8 

West  fronts  :  Lichfield  cathedral,  810  ;  St. 
Alban's  cathedral,  455,  466,  467,  498, 627, 
644,  G72,  689,  717,  788 

Westminster:  abbey  (panels),  139;  new 
buildings  in,  232  ;  vestry  hall  compe- 
tition, 29,  33,  63,  294,  340,  369,  400, 
512 

What  is:  a  brick?  201;  mortar?  231, 
262 

Whitby :  abbey,  8  ;  harbour  improvement 

scheme,  456 
Wliitehurch,  loan  exhibition  at,  316 
Whiteehapel  church :  acoustic  defects  in, 

460  ;  destruction  of,  269 
Wliitworth  scholarsliips,  346 
Wliyte-Melville  memorials,  429,  459 
Widening  of  Ludgate-hill,  691 
Wimborne  minster,  the  towers  of,  776 
Windows  and  fireplaces,  571 
Winslow  sewerage  works,  691 
Wmter  exhibition,  at  the  Dudley  gallery, 

609 

Wires  :  steel,  and  acoustics,  152  ;  tele- 
graph, underground  or  overhead,  810 
Wonderful  stove,  a,  546,  575,  808 


Wood  :  beam, 662  ;  paving  (and  tramways), 
4:iO  ;  report  on,  431 ;  preserving,  52  ;  pulp 
trade  of  Norway,  345 
Woodchester,  Roman  pavement  at,  118 
Wooden  :  bridges,  temporary,  172 ;  effigy 
at  Dartmouth,  172 ;  hoases  and  modern 
copies,  585 
Woollett,  W.  M.,the  late,  C34 
Workhouse  drainage,  scamped,  171 
Workhouses :  assessment  of,  34G  ;  Black- 
bum,  573 ;  Burton,  687 ;  Chorlton,  544 ; 
drainage  of,  225 
Working  classes,  house  accommodation 
for,  439 

Workington,  sanitary  works  at,  781 
Works  :  of  art,  duplicate,  198 ;  of  late  B. 

Ferrey,  261 
World,  the,  longest  bridges  of,  353 
Wrought-iron  gates,  547 
Wyatt,  T.  H.,  the  late,  204,  488 


YACHT  decorations,  200 
Ycadon  tovm  hall,  77 
Yellow  deals,  487 

Yeovil,  ventilation  competition,  544 
York  :  minster,  342, 345  ;  Roman  remains 

at,  572 ;  st  one  on  girder,  780 
Yorkshire :   abbeys,  429 ;  archpeological 

assocn.,  207  ;  tine  art  exhibition,  345 
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ABBEYS:  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (plan), 
601;  Crowland  (plan),  601;  St.  Alban's 
(carvings) ,  94,  (reredos  and  stalls  in  Lady 
chapel),  674,  (west f ront— Sir E.  Beckett's 
new),  614,  627,  (do.  Canon  Davys'  de- 
signs) 470,  (do,  J.  O.  Scott's  design), 
644;  Walsingham  (plan),  601;  West- 
minster (panels),  94,  139  ;  Whitby,  8 
Abbotsbury,  St.  Catherine's  chapel,  152 
Aberavon,  bank  at,  702 
Acme  glass-rooting,  Rendle's,  381 
Addle-st.,  Aldermanbiiry,  offices  in,  644 
Aldermanbury,  offices  in  Addle-st.,  644 
Almshouses,  Springfield,  558 
Alresford,  home-buildings.  Grange-park, 
38 

Amboise,  chateau  of,  182 
Antwerp,  maison  HydrauUque,  412 
Apostles'  creed  illustrated,  732,  792 
Arab  Hall,  Kensington,  384,  412 
Arcade,  St.  Gilles'  ch.,  Caen,  528 
Architectmal   museum   sketching  club : 
carvings,  chapter-house,  Westminster, 
and  Eamrygge's  tomb,  St.  Alban's,  94 
Artisans'  dwellings,  Clerkenwell,  498 
Artists'  homes  :  Basil  Champneys' ,  Manor- 
farm,  Hampstead,  38;  J.  C.  DoUman's, 
Bedford-park,  182;  Luke  Fildes',  Hol- 
land-park, 702,  732;  Sii-  F.  Leighton's, 
Kensington,  384,  412 ;  Val  C.  Prinsep's, 
Holland-park,  498 
Artist's  residence,  club  design,  792 
Arundel-street,  W.C.,  private  hotel,  412 
Ashpits,  improved,  228 
Ajston  haD,  chimney-piece  at,  64 
Asylum,  HuU  borough,  674 


BALLYCULTER  church,  588 
Balustrades:  maison  Hydraulique,  Ant- 
werp, 412  ;  Eawdon  house,  Hoddesdon, 
558 

Banks:  Aberavon  (Glamorganshire),  702 ; 
Clerkenwell  (national  penny),  498; 
Saffron  Walden  (Gibson's),  152;  Wel- 
lingborough (two),  442 

Banqueting  hall,  Old  Cockhotel,  Halifax, 
124 

Barge,  state,  of  Univ.  Coll.,  Oxford,  64 
Barracks,  new  depot,  Oxford,  588 
Batley,  CarUnghow  board  schools,  470 
Battle  hall,  Leeds,  Kent,  lavatory  at,  525 
Bayeux,  sketches  near,  384 
Beauchene  house,  Hampstead,  124 
Beddington-park,  cricket  pavilion,  528 
Bedford-park,  house  in  Newton-grove, 
182 

Bell-terrace  schools,  Newcastle,  210 
Bench-knife,  joiners'  patent,  455 
Berkeley-square,  St.  Mary's  ch,,  near,  732 
Berlin,  ii'onwork  in  Gewerbe  museum,  644 
Billiard-room  ventilation,  698 
Birmingham,  chimney-piece  at  Aston  hall, 
64 

Blackburn,  villa  at,  270 
Bloomfleld,  N,Y,,  Chestnut-hill  station,  94 
Board  of  tiade  offices,  Cardiff,  614 
Board  schools  :  Batley,  470 ;  Cholsey,  384  ; 
Hemel  Hempsted,  Boxmoor,  270 ;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Bell-terrace,  210 
Boat-house,  University  Club,  Oxford,  G4 
Boudoir,  octagon,  in  Adams'  style,  732 


Bournemouth :  All  Saints'  church,  614 ; 

houses  at,  52S 
Boxmoor  bd,  schools,  Hemel  Hempsted, 

270 

Boyle's:  chimney-cowl,  614  ;  double-pipe 

ventilators,  698 
Boys' :  high  school,  Plymouth,  152 ;  home, 

St.  Francis',  Shefford,  94 
Bracket,  strains  upon,  541 
Branksome  park,  Bom'nemouth  :  additions 

to  All  SS.  ch.,  614  ;  house  at,  528 
Bridges  :  Orthez,  354 ;  over  park  stream, 

354 

Brigade  depot,  Oxford,  5SS 

Brighton,  Doone-terrace,  Hove,  270 

Brussels,  hotel  de  ville,  732 

Building  act,  roofing  difficulties  under,  203 

BuiLDKS'o  News  designing  club  :  artist's 
residence,  792  ;  bridge  over  park  stream, 
354  ;  gamekeeper's  cottages,  182,  298 ; 
mixed  village  school,  124 ;  summer 
houses,  240 ;  towers  and  spires  for  vil- 
lage ch.,  38 

Buildings  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Co., 
Threadneedle-st.,  470 

Bui-f  St.  Edmund's  monastery,  ground 
plan,  601 

Business  premises  :  Addle-st,,  E^.,  644; 
Cardiff,  210;  King  William-st.,  E.C. 
(assurance),  94;  Liverpool,  52S  ;  Man- 
chester, 38;  Newman-street,  W.,  210; 
Threadneedle-st.,  470 


CADBXJRY  house,  Somerset,  470 
Cadogau-sq.,  S.W.,  houses  in,  64 
Caen,  St.  Gilles'  ch.,  326,  52S 
Cambridge :  choir  school,  King's  College, 

124;  house  at,  61 
Camden-town,  St.  Slichael's  ch.,  412 
Cardiff :     shops,    210  ;    telegraph  and 

marine  offices,  614 
Carlisle,  section  of  station  roof,  321 
Carvings,  St.  Alban's  and  Westminster 

abbeys,  94 
Case,  organ,  for  cathedral,  design,  442 
Casket,  iron  and  leather,  644 
Cathedral  organ  case  design  (A.  G.  Hill) 

442 

Cathedrals  :  Hong  Kong  (proposed,  R.C.) 
732 ;  Melbourne  (proposed,  interior),  64 ; 
Norwich  (interior) ,  178 ;  Paris  (Notre 
Dame),  354  ;   Rochester  (nave  stalls), 
498 ;  St.  Albans  (carvings,  Eamrygge's 
tomb),  94,    (stalls    and   lady  chapel, 
reredos) ,  674,  (new  west  front,  by  Sir 
E.  Beckett),   614,  627,  (Canon  Davys' 
design),  470,  (J.  O.  Scott's  design),  644 
Caynham  St.  Mary  ch.,  Ludlow,  124 
Ceiling,  painted,  in  Queen's  house,  614 
Cement :  Portland,  test  for,  197  ;  works, 

Johnson's,  Greenhithe,  5 
Cemetery  lodge  and    lych-gate,  Sutton 

Coldtield,  298 
Chancel,  new,  St.  James's,  Croydon,  498 
Chapels  :  Abbotsbury  (St.  Catherine),  152  ; 

Haven-green,  Ealing  (Bapt.),  152 
Chartres,  la  Porte  Guillaume,  210 
Chateaux  :  Amboise,  Chaumont,  and  Che- 
nonceaux,  182 ;  La  Jovardaye,  Morbihan, 
442 

Chaumont,  chateau  of,  182 


Chelsea  :  Garden  comer  house,  674 ;  houses 

in  Cadogan-sq.,  64 
Chenonceaux,  chateau  of,  182 
Chestnut-hiU  station,  Bloomfleld,  N.Y., 

94 

Chimney:  cowl,  Boyle's,  614;  piece  at 
Aston  hall,  64  ;  pieces  and  over-mantels 
in  wood,  732 

Chiswick,  house,  Newton-grove,  Bedford- 
park,  182 

Choir  school.  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
124 

Cholsey,  bd.  school,  384 

Church-door,  spring  to  close,  287 

Chirrches  :  Ballyculter,  Down,  588  ;  Brank- 
some (All  fiS.),  614;  Caen  (St.  GiUes), 
326,  528;  Camden  town  (St.  Michael), 
412  ;  Caynham,  Ludlow  (St.  Mary),  124  ; 
Croydon  (St.  James),  498;  Hammer- 
smith (St,  Paul,  new),  240;  John-street, 
Berkeley-square  (St.  Mary),  732  :  Louth 
(St.  James— g.able  cross  and  altar  table), 
298 ;  Lyon  (Notre  Dame  de  Foui-viere— 
details),  380 ;  Mae -llwch-park,  Radnor- 
shire (proposed),  94;  National  competi- 
tion Q.  prize  design  (G.  S.  Doughty's) 
384;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (St.  Matthew) 
702  ;  Norwich  (St.  Peter  Mancroft),  179  ; 
Plymouth  (St.  Peter),  559 ;  Salcombe,  8 ; 
St.  Uuentin  (St.  Michael,  coDegt),  270  ; 
towers  and  spires  (3)  for  village,  38 ; 
ViUier-le-Sec,  384 

City,  the:  Merchant  Taylors'  buildings, 
Threadneedle-st.,  470 ;  offices  (Addle- 
st.,  Aldermanbury),  644,  (Reliance, King 
William-st.),  94 

Clerkenwell,  national  penny  bank  and 
artisans'  dwellings,  498 

Clevedon,  Cadbui-y  house,  near,  470 

Clontarf,  O'Brien  orphanage,  J.  L.  Robin- 
son's (2nd  prem.)  design,  442 

Clubs :  designing,  38,  124,  182,  ^240,  298, 
354,  792 ;  Glasgow,  new  (J.  Salmon  and 
Son's  design),  792;  village  (Wooburn- 
green),  210 

Cock  hotel,  Halifax,  banqueting  hall,  124 

Coffee-taverns  :  archi.  assocn.  prize  design, 
E.  Vaughan.  674  ;  Kensal-green,  210 ; 
Woolwich,  588 

College :  London  University,  new  north 
wing,  298;  Magdelene,  Oxford,  new 
buildings,  732 

Commercial  sale-room,  Liverpool,  558 

Commines,  street  sketch  in,  354 

Como,  from  the  pier,  354 

Competition  desigus  :  church  (National  Q. 
prize,  G.  S.  Doughty),  384;  club  build- 
ings, Glasgow  (J.  Salmon  and  Son),  792; 
cotfee-tavem  (archi.  assocn.  prize,  E. 
Vaughan),  674;  dairy  homestead  (1st 
prize,  R.  Waite',  702;  municipal  build- 
ings, Glasgow  (1st,  G.  Corson),  326; 
(Salmon  and  Son),  354;  orphanage, 
O'Brien,  Clontarf  {2nd,  J.  L  Robinson), 
442  :  trades  house,  Glasgow  (Salmon  and 
Son),  326 

Corbel,  early  Renaissance,  4 

Corner,  a  drawing-room,  732 

Cornices,  Spanish,  90 

Cottages :  gamekeeper's,  182,  298  ;  Hay- 
don,  Pinner  (and  lodge),  8;  Maidstone, 
558 


Cowl,  Boyle's,  614 
Creed,  the  Apostles',  732,  792 
Cricket  pavilion,  Beddington-park,  528 
Cross  on  gable,  St,  James's,  Louth,  298 
Crowland  monastery,  ground  plan,  601 
Croydon,  new  chancel,  St.  James's  ch., 
498 

DAIRY  homestead,  R.  Waite's  (Ist 
prize)  design,  702 

De  Gheyn's  Apostles'  creed,  732,  792 

Depot  barracks,  Oxford,  588 

Designing  club :  artist's  residence,  792 ; 
bridge  over  park  stream,  354 ;  game- 
keeper's cottages  (3),  182,  298;  mixed 
village  school,  124 ;  summer-houses  (3) 
240:  towers  and  sprres,  village  ch.  (3), 
38 

Designs  :  organ-case  for  cathedral  (A.  G. 
Hill),  442 ;  sanctuary  (R.C,  S.J.  NichoU), 
182;  St  Alban's  cathedral,  west  front 
Canon  Davys),  470,  (J.  0.  Scott), 644 : 
See  also  under  Competitions  and  De- 
signing Club) 
Details  :  abbeys  (St.  Alban's  and  Wesf> 
minster) ,  94  ;  Whitby) ,  8 ;  altar  table 
(St.  James's  Louth),  298;  chapel  (Ab- 
botsbury, St.  Catherine),  152;  churches 
(Caen,  ist.  Gilles),  528  ;  (Lyon,  N.  D.  de 
Fourviere),  380;  cornices  (Spanish),  90  ; 
houses  (Kensington,  Sir  F.  Leighton's), 
384  ;    Renaissance,    4 ;   sideboard  for 
dining-room,  442  ;  staircases  (Antwerp, 
maison  Hydraulique),  412;  (Rawdon) 
558;  studio  (J.  C.  DoUman's),  182;  table 
a  Gothic  drawing-room,  528 
Dining-room,  sideboard  for,  442 
Door,  eh,,  spring  to  close,  287 
Double-pipe  ventilators,  Boyle's,  698 
Dover,  meml.  hall  and  schools,  412 
Drawing-room  :   corner,   732;    table,  a 

Gothic,  528 
Drinking-vessel  at  Berlin  museum,  644 
Diirer,  the  Nativity,  by,  732 
Dwellings,  artisans',  Clerkenwell,  498 


EALING,  Haven-green  chapel,  152 
Embroidery,  old,  498 


FACTORIES,  Maiden,  Kentish-town, 

792 

Fai-m-buildings,  Grange-park,  Alresford, 

38 

Folkestone,  pair  of  villas,  298 

Foundations,  hill-side,  487 

Fountains  :Louvois,  Paris,  354 ;  memorial. 

Saffron  Walden,  152 
Fom-viere,  Notre  Dame  ch.,  details,  380 
Fowey,  Place  house,  182 
Frankfort-on-Main,  houses  at,  644 
Freibm-g,  the  rathhaus,  644 
Fi-ont,  west,  St.  Alban's  cathl.  designs, 

Sir  E.  Beckett's.  614,  627 ;  Canon  Davys', 

470  ;  J.  0.  Scott's,  644 
Fulham-road,  St.  Mary's  priory,  470 
Furniture  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  528 


GABLE-CROSS,  St.  James's,  Louth, 
298 
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Gamekeeper's  cottage  designs,  182,  298 
Garden-corner  house,  Chelsea,  674 
Gas-burners,  Sugg's  arrangement  of,  323 
Gas-corabustion,  improved  method  of  re- 
moving products  of,  698 
Gate,  lich,  at  Speen  ch.,  644 
Gateway  at  Chartres,  210 
Gewerbe  museum,  Berlin,  ironwork  at, 
644 

Glamorgansliire  bank,  Aberavon,  702 
Glasgow :  municipal  buildings  eorapeti  • 
tion  (1st,  G,  Corson's)  .326;  (.Salmon  and 
Son's),  354;  new  club  (Salmon  andSon's 
design),  792 :  trades  house  (Salmon  and 
Son's  design),  326 
Glass-rooting,  Rendle's  acme,  381 
Glos,  Lisieux,  house  at,  384 
Gothic  table  for  drawing-room,  528 
Grammar-school  porch,  Rochester,  298 
Grange-park  home  buildings,  Alresford, 
38 

Greenhithe,  Johnson's  cement  works,  5 
Grille,  iron,  at  Berlin  museum,  014 


Lavatory  at  Battle  hall,  Leeds,  Kent, 
525 

Leeds,  Kent,  lavatory  at  Battle  hall, 
525 

Leicester,  houses  at  Stoneygate,  210, 
354 

Leightou'e,  Sir  F., house,  Kensington,  384, 
412 

Lichgates  :   Speen  church,  G44 ;  Sutton 

Cold  field  cemetery,  298 
Li.sieux,  sketches  of  old  houses  at,  326, 

384 

Liverpool :  commercial  saleroom,  558 ; 
Cope's  business  premises,  528 

Lodge  :  and  cottages,  Haydon,  Pinner,  8  ; 
cemetery,  Sutton  Coldfield,  298 

Loire,  chateaux  on  the,  182 

London  :  roofing  diffioullies  in,  203  ;  Uni- 
versity college,  new  north  wing,  298 

Louth,  altar  table  and  gable  cross  at  St. 
James's  church,  298 

Ludlow,  St.  Mary's  church,  Caynham,  124 

Lunatic  asylum,  borough  of  Hull,  674 

Lyon,  N.  D.  de  Foui-viore,  details,  380 


Place  house,  Fowey,  182 

Plans:  almshouses  (Springfield),  558; 
asylum  (Hull  bore'),  674;  bank  (Aber- 
avon), 702 ;  bridge  over  park  stream, 
364;  cathedrals  (Hong  Kong,  R.C.), 
732;  (St.  Alban's-west  end),  470,  614, 
627,  644 ;  cemetei-y  lodge  (Sutton  Cold- 
Held),  298;  chapels  (Abbotsbury,  St. 
Catherine),  152;  (Haven-green,  Ealim;), 
1.52;  churches:  (Ballyculter),  588; 
(Branksome,  All  8S.),  614;  (Caynham, 
Ludlow),  124 ;  (Croydon,  St.  James's), 
498;  (Hammer.smith,  St.  Paul),  240; 
(MaesUwch-park,  Radnor),  94  ;  (National 
prize  design,  G.  S.  Doughty's),  384; 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne,  St.  Matthew),  702 ; 
(Plymouth,  St.  Peter),  5,58  ;  (Salcombe), 
8 ;  towers,  3  club  designs,  38 ;  club, 
workmen's  village  (Wooburn-green), 
210 ;  coffee  taverns  (Archi,  Assocn.  prem. 
design,  E.  Vaughan),  674;  (Kensal- 
green),  210  ;  college  (London university), 
298;  cottages  (e-amekeeper's),  182,  298; 
(Maidstone),  558 ;  dairy  home.stead  (1st 
prize,  R.  Waite),  702;  factories  (Mai- 
den, Kentish-town) ,  792 ;  farm  buildings 
(Alresford,  Grange-park),  .38;  hall 
(Dover,  meml.),  412;  hospital  (Hales- 
worth,  Patrick  Stead), 38  ;  hotel  (Palace, 
Southport),  240;  houses  (artists'),  792  ; 
(Beauchene,  Harapstead),  124  ;  Bourne- 
mouth), 528;  (Cambridge),  64;  (Chel- 
sea), 674;  (Holland-pk  ,  Kensington), 
498,702;  (Hove),  270;  (Kensington,  Sir 
F.  Leighton's),  .384;  (Manor-farm, 
Hampstead),  38;  (Newton-grove,  Bed- 
ford-park), 182  ;  (Plas  Llanychan),  588; 
(Sandrock,  Hastings),  326 ;  (Stoneygate, 
Leicester) ,  210, 354 ;  (  ffoodhouse,  Lyme) , 
8 ;  hydropathic  establishment  (South- 
port),  240 ;  monastic  buildin.gs  (Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  Crowland,  and  AValsing- 
ham),601;  municipal  buildings  (Glas- 
gow competition,  1st,  G.  Corson's^  .326; 
(Hastings),  588;  offices  (Cardiff,  Board 
of  Trade),  614 ;  orphanage  (Clontarf, 
O'Brien,  J.  L.  Robinson's  design),  442; 
pavilion,  cricket,  Beddington-park,  528; 
schools  (Batley,  bd.),  470;  (Cambridge, 
King's  coll.,  choir),  124 ;  (Hemel  Hemp- 
sted,  bd.),  270;  (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
bd.),210;  (Plymouth,  boys'  high),  1.52; 
(village,  mixed),  124  ;  staircases  in  small 
houses,  729,  730  ;  station  (Chestnnt-hiU, 
N.Y.),  94;  studios  (Hampstead),  270; 
summer-house,  240 ;  tavern  (Victoria 
Docks),  498;  town  hall  (Saffron  Wal- 
den),  152;  yillas  (Blackburn),  270; 
(Folkestone),  298 

Plas  Llanychan,  Ruthin,  588 

Plymouth :  boys'  high  school,  152 ;  St. 
Peter's  ch.,  558 

Porch,  schoolhouse,  Rochester,  298 

Porte  GuiUaume,  Chartres,  210 

Portland :  cement,  test  for,  197  ;  place, 
residence  near,  124 

Priories  :  St.  Gabriel's,  near  Bayeux,  384 ; 
St,  Mary's,  Fulham-road,  470 

Private  hotel,  Arundel-st.,  Strand,  412 

Proposed  cathedrals:  Hong  Kong,  B.C., 
732 ;  Melbourne,  64 


Q,TJEEN  Anne  over-door,  a,  528 


RAILWAY    station,  Ckestnut-hill, 
N.Y.,  94 

Ramrygge's  tomb,  St.  Alban's,  carvings 

upon, 94 
Raihhaus  at  Freiburg,  614 
Eawdon  house,  Hoddesdon,  8;  balustrad- 

ing  to  staircase  at,  558 
Reliance  office,  King  VViUiam-sreet,  B.C., 

90 

Renaissance  shell  ornament  and  corbel,  4 
Rendle's  acme  glass  roofing,  381 
Reredos  in  Lady  chapel,  ist.  Alban's,  674 
Residence:  artist's,    club    design,  792; 

Langham-.st.,  Portland-place,  124 
Rochester :  cathedral,  nave  stalls,  498 ; 

grammar  school  porch,  298 
Roman  Cathohc  sanctuary,  S.  J.  NichoU's 

design,  182 
Roofing  :  at  Carlisle  station,  821 ;  difficul- 
ties under  the  building  act,  203 ;  glass, 
Rendle's  acme,  381 
Rose  and  Crown  inn.  Saffron  WalJen,  152 
Royal  archi.  museum  sit  etches,  94 
Ruthin,  Plas  Llanychan,  588 


SAFFRON  WALDEN,  tlie  Market- 
square,  152 
Salcombe,  new  ch.,  8 

Sale-roo  ii  buildings,  Commercial,  Liver- 
pool, 5.58 

Sanctuary,  a  Roman  Catholic,  S.  J. 
Nicholl's  design,  182 

Sandrock,  Hastings,  326 

Schools:  Batley  (bd),  470;  Cambridge, 
King's  coll.  (choir),  124;  Oiolsey  (bd.) 
384;  Dover  (meml.  hall),  412;  Hemel 
Hemp.sted  (bd.),  270;  mixed  village 
(club  design),  124;  Newcastle  on-Tyne 
(I'd.),  210  ;  Rochester  (grammnr— porch) 
298;  (Siauford-in-Vale  ch.).  SS4 

Screen :  and  organ-case,  A.  G.  Hill's  de- 
sign, 442;  irim,  470 

Sections:  abbey  (^Vhit^Jy),  8:  chapel 
(Abbotsbury,  St.  Catherine).  152  ;  church 
(Caen,  St.  Oilles),  528:  cottages,  came- 
keeper's,  182,  298;  covered  yard  and 
c  , whou.se  (Alresford-grange),  38 ;  hoiures 
(artist's),  792;  (Holland-park,  Kensing- 
ton), 498,  702;  lich  gate  (Speen ch  1,644; 


painted  ceiling  in  Queen's  japanned 
room,  614;  roof  (Carlisle  station),  321; 
school,  mixed  village,  124 ;  spues,  38  ; 
stalls  ( Rochester  cathl  ) ,  498  ;  station 
(ChestQut-hill,  N.Y.),  94 

Shefford,  R.C.  boys'  home,  94 

Shell  ornament,  Renaissance,  4 

Shops  at  Cardiff,  210 

Sideboard  for  dining-room,  442 

Sketches :  from  Caen  and  Liaieux,  326  ;  in 
Paris,  354 

Sketching  club,  archi.  museum,  94 

Small  staircases,  plans  of,  729,  730 

Southport,  l^alace  hotel  'and  hydropathic 
establishment,  240 

Spanish  cornices,  90 

Speen  ch.,  lichgate  at,  644 

Spires  and  towers,  village  ch.,  three  club 
designs,  .38 

Springfield,  almshouses  at,  558 

Spring  to  close  ch  door,  2.87 

St.:  Alban's  cathedral  (carvings),  04; 
(lady  chapel,  rere-ios,  and  st-illKl,  074  ; 
(west  front,  SirE.Beeketfs  ncwl.  (;14,627; 
(do..  Canon  Davys'  design),  470  (do.,  .1. 
O.  Scott's),  644:  Catherine  (Abbotsbury, 
chapel),  152;  Francis  (Shefford,  boys' 
home),  94:  Gabriel  (near  Bayeux),  384  ; 
Gilles  (Caen),  326  ,  528  ;  Hilda  (Wliitby 
abbey),  8;  Jacques  Boucherie  (Paris,— 
tower),  354;  James  (Croydon),  498: 
(Louth— altar  table  and  gable  cross) 
298;  Mary  (Caynham,  Ludlow),  124; 
(Fulham-road,  priory),  470 ; (John-street 
Berkeley-square,  732 ;  Mary  Magdalene 
(Oxford,  college),  732:  Matthew  (New- 
rastle-on-Tyne),  702 ;  Michael  (Camden- 
town),  412;  Paul  (Hammersmith).  240; 
(Melbourne  cathl.).  64;  Peter  Mancroft 
(Norwich),  179  ;  Peter  (Plymoutli),  558  ; 
Uuentin  (St  Michael's  ch.)",  270 

Staircase-balustrading :  Antwerp,  maison 
Hydraulique,  412;  Hoddesdon,  Eawdon 
house,  558 

Staircase  planning,  729,  7.30 

Stalls  :  Eo.-hester  cathl.,  498  ;  St.  Alban's 
cathl.,  674 

Stand  tripod,  809 

Stamford-in-Vale,  church  schools,  331 
State  barge,  univ.  coll.,  Oxford,  64 
Stations:  Chestnut-hill,   N.Y  ,   94;  roof, 

Carlisle,  321 
Stoneygate,  near  Leicester,  houses  at,  210, 

354 

Studios,  details  of :  Bedford-parlf ,  182  ; 
Kensington,  384, 702  ;  Park-road,  Hamp- 
stead, 270 

Sugg's  arrangement  of  gas-burners,  323* 
Summer-house,  three  club  designs,  240  • 
Sutton  Coldfield,  cemetery  lodge  and  lich- 
gate, 298 
Sydenham,  "Westwood  house,  732 


TABLE:    Gothic  drawing-room,  528; 
old  aliar,  St.  James's  church,  Lou  h, 

298 

Tanks,  tic-rods  in,  406 
Tavern,  new,  Victoria  docks,  498 
Telegraph  and  marine   offices,  Cardiff, 
014 

Terrace,  Doone,  at  Hi.ve,  270 
Test  for  Portland  cement,  197 
Threodneedle-st.,  Merchant  Taylor 

buildings,  470 
Towers:  and  spires  for  village  ch.,  three 

club  designs,  38 ;  St.  Jacques  Boucherie, 

Paris,  354 

Town  h:\lls  :  Brussels,  732  ;  Freiburg,  644 
Hastings,  588 ;  Saffron  Walden,  152 

Trades'  house,  Glasgow,  Salmon  and  Sou's 
design,  320 

Tripod  stand,  809 

Tuileries,  tbc,Paris,4,  354 


trni  VERSIT  Y :  club  boat-)iousc,  Ox- 
ford, 04  :  college,  Oxf  rd,  .state  barge  of. 
64  ;  College,  London,  new  north  wing, 

298 

XJplyme,  Devon,  "Wood  house  at,  8 


VENTILATORS,  Boyle's  improTed 

double-pipe,  C9B 
Victoria  d.jcks,  new  tavern,  498 
Village  :  olub,  Wooburn-gretn,  210 ;  school 

club  design,  124 
Villicr-le-Ser:  church,  384 
Villas :  Blackburn,  270 ;  Folkestone,  293 


WALL,  p;  I'ty,  plate  in.  G6I 
Walsiiipham  abbey,  giounii  plan.  COIj 
Wellingborough,  two  new  banks,  442 
West:  Brompton,  St.  Mary's  prioiy,  470: 
front,  St.  Alban's  cathl"  (Sir  E  Beckett's 
new),  614,  627;  (Canon  D.avys'  design), 
470;  (J.  O.  Scott's).  044 
Westgate-on-Sea,  hotisc  at,  8 
Westminster  abbey :  panel  jrom  chapter- 
house, 94 ;  do.  from  Henry  VII.'s  chapel, 
139 

Wrstwood house,  Sydenham,  732 
Whitby  abbey,  measured  drawings,  8 
Window  of  house  «t  O- leans,  4 
Wing,  new  north.  University  collegc.Lon- 
don,  298 

Wo  iburn-grcen,  workmen's  village  club 
210 

Wood-liousc  at  Uplyme,  Devon,  8 

Woolwich,  coffee-tavern,  588 

Workmen's ;   hall,  Kensal-grcen  cofTee- 

palaee,  210;   village  club,  Wooburv 

green,  210 


HALESWORTH,  Patrick  Stead  hos- 
pital, 38 
Half-timbered  construction,  780 
Halifax,  interior  of  banqueting  hall.  Old 

Cock  hotel,  124 
Halls:  Ar-ab,  Kensington  (Sir  F.  Leigh- 
ton's),  384,  412;  Aston  (chimnev-piece 
at),  64;  banqueting.  Old  Cock  Hotel, 
Halifax,  124  ;  Dover  (memorial),  412 
Hammersmith  new  parish-church,  240 
Hampstead  :  Beauchene  house,  Fitzjolm's- 
avenue,  124  ;  Manor-farm  (Basil Champ- 
neys'  homej,  38;    studios.  Park-road. 
270 

Hanging  lamp  at  Berlin  museum,  644 
Hastings  :  new  municipal  buddings,  588  ; 

Sandrock  house,  320 
Haven-green  chapel,  Ealing,  152 
Haydon.  Pinner,  lodge  and  cottages,  8 
Hemel  Hempsted,  Boxmoor  board  school, 
•  270 

High  school,  Plymouth,  152 

Hill-side  foundations,  487 

Hoddesdon,  Eawdon  house,  8;  staircase 

balustrading  at,  5.58 
Holland-park,  Kensington,  houses  at,  384, 

412,  498,  702,  732 
Home  buildings.  Grange-park,  Alresford, 

38 

Homes  :  artists',  38,  182,  384,  412,  498, 702, 

732  ;  boys'  (Shefford  R.C),  94 
Homestead,  dairy,  E.  Waite's  (1st  prize) 

design,  702 
Hong  Kong,  proposed  R.C.  cathedral, 

732 

Hospital,  Halesworth  (Patrick  Stead), 
38 

Hotel  de  ville,  Brussels,  732 

Hotels  :  Arundel-st.,  Strand  (private),  412 ; 
Old  Cock,  Halifax  (banqueting  hall), 
124  ;  Palace,  Southport,  240 ;  Rose  and 
Crown,  Saffron  AValden,  152 

Houses:  Antwerp,  412;  artist's  (club  de- 
sign), 792  ;  Beauchene,  Hampstead,  124  ; 
Blackburn,  270 ;  Bournemouth,  528 ; 
Cadbury,  Somerset,  470;  Cadogan-sq., 
S.W.,  04;  Cambridge,  04;  Folkestone, 
298;  Frankfort-on  Main,  644;  Garden- 
comer,  Chelsea,  674 ;  Glos,  384  ;  Haydon, 
near  Pinner,  8;  Hove,  West  Brighton, 
270  ;  Kensington,  384,  412,  498,  702, 732  ; 
Langham-st.,  Portland-place,  124;  Li- 
sieux, 326,  384  ;  Maidstone,  558 ;  Manor- 
farm,  Hampstead,  38 ;  Newton-grove, 
Bedford-park,  182 ;  Orleans,  4  ;  Place, 
Fowey,  182 ;  Plas  Llanychan,  Ruthin, 
588 ;  Rawdon,  Hoddesdon,  8,  5.58 ;  Sand- 
rock, Hastings.  326;  Stoneygate,  Leices- 
ter, 210, 354 ;  Westgate-on-Sea,  8 ;  West- 
wood,  Sydenham,  732 ;  Woodhouse, 
Lyme  Regis,  8 

Hove,  Doone-terrace,  270 

Hull  borough  asylum,  674 

Hydraulique,  maison,  Antwerp,  412 

Hydropathic  establishment  and  hotel, 
Southport,  240 


IMPROVED  ashpits,  228 

Iron :    casket,  ewer,    grille,   lamp  and 

pricket,  in  Berlin  museum,  644 ;  screen, 

470 


JAPANNED  room  of  Queen's  house, 

painted  ceiling  in,  014 
Johnson's  cement  works,  Greenhithe,  5 
John-street,  Berkeley-square,  new  church, 

732 

Joiners'  patent  bench  knife,  455 
Jovardaye,    chateau   de    la,  Morbihan, 
412 


KENSAL-grccn,  coffee    palace  and 

workmen's  hall,  210 
Kensington:  artists'  homes  at,  384,  412, 

484,  702,  732 
Kentish-town,  Maiden  factories,  792 
Kingpost,  690,  809 

King's  college,  Cambridge,  choir  school, 
124 

King  WiUiam-street,  E.G.,  EeUance  office, 
94 


LADY  chapel,  St.  Alban's  cathedral, 

new  reredos  in,  674 
Lamp,  16th  century,  hanging,  644 
Langham-st.,  Portland-place,  residence 

m,  124 


MAESLLWCH-park,  proposed  ch., 
94 

Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  new  buildings, 
732 

Maidstone,  cottage  residence,  558 
Maison  Hydraulique,  Antwei-p,  412 
Maiden  factories,  Kentish-town,  792 
Manchester,  premises,  Market-st.,  38 
Manor-farm,  Hampstead,  38 
Marine  and  telegraph  offices,  Cardiff,  614 
Marino,  Clontarf,  O'Brien  orphanage,  J. 

L.  Robinson's  designs,  442 
Market  squares  :  Brussels,  732  ;  Saffron 

Walden,  152 
Measured  drawings :  chimney-piece,  Aston 
hall,  64  ;  St.  Catherine's  chapel,  Abbots- 
bury, 152;  St.  Gilles' ch.,  Caen,  528; 
Whitby  abbey,  8 
Melbourne,  interior  of  proposed  cathedral, 
04 

Memorial :   fountain.    Saffron  Walden, 

152  ;  hall  and  schools,  Dover,  412 
Mercantile  marine  office,  Cardiff,  014 
Merchant  Taylors'  Co.  buildings,  Thread- 

needle-st,,  470 
Mixed  village  school,  club  design,  124 
Monastic  ground  plans :    Bm-y  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Crowland,  and  Walsingham, 
601 

Morbihan,  chateau  de  la  Jovardaye,  442 
Municipal  buildings :  Glasgow  competi- 
tion (1st  prem.  design,  G.  Corson's), 
326  (Salmon  and  Son's),  354 ;  Hastings, 

588 

Museum:  architectural  (sketches  at),  94; 
Gewerbe,  Berlin  (ironwork  at),  644 


NATIONAL:  penny  bank,  Clerken- 
well,  498 ;  prize  design  for  church,  G.  S. 
Doughty's,  384 
Nativity,  the,  by  Diirer,  732 
Nave  stalls,  Eochcster  cathedral,  498 
New :  buildings,  Magdalene  college,  Ox- 
ford, 732 ;   cathedral,  Melbourne,  64 ; 
municipal  buildings  competition,  Glas- 
gow (1st,  G.  Corson's),  326;  (Salmon 
and  Son's),  354;  municipal  buUdings, 
Hastings,  588  ;  north  wing,  Univ.  coll., 
London,  298 ;  parish  ch., Hammersmith, 
240 ;  west  front,  St.  Alban's  abbey,  614, 
027 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  bd.  schools,  210  ;  St. 

Matthew's  ch.,  702 
Newman-st..  W.,  premises  in,  210 
Newton-grove,  Bedford-park,  house  in, 

182 

Northamptonslure  banks  (two) ,  Welling- 
boro',  442 

Norwich :  cathedral  choii-,  178  ;  St.  Peter 

Mancroft  ch.,  179 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  354 


O'BRIEN  orphanage,  Clontarf,  compe- 
tition (2nd,  J.  L.  Robinson's  design), 
442 

Octagon  boudoir,  in  Adams'  style,  732 
Offices:  Addle-st.,  E.C.,   044;  Reliance 

assurance,  King  Williura-st.,  94 
Old  :  altar-table,  St.  James's  ch.,  Louth, 

298  ;  embroidery,  498 
Organ  case,  cathedral,  A.  G.  Hill's  design 

for,  442 

Orleans,  window  of  house  at,  4 

Or  hanage,  O'Brien.  Clontarf,  competi- 
tion (2nd  design,  J.  L.  Robinson's  ,  442 

Over-door,  a  Queen  Anne,  528 

Over-mantels  and  chimney-pieces  in  wood, 
732 

Oxford  :  brigade  depot,  588 ;  new  build- 
ings, Magdalene  college,  732 ;  nniversity 
club  boathouse,  64 ;  Univ.  coll.  state 
barge,  64 


PAINTED  ceiling,  by  Robert  Adam, 
614 

Palace  hotel,  Southport,  240 
Panels  at  Westminster  abbey,  94,  139 
Paris :  part  of  Tuileries,  4 ;  sketches  in, 
354 

Park  stream,  bridge  for,  354 
Party-wall,  fixing  plute  in,  061 
Patrick  Stead  hospitrd.  Halesworth,  38 
Pavilion,  cricket,  Beddington-park,  528 
Penny  bank,  Clerkenwell,  498 
Pinnner,  lodge  and  'cottages  [at  Hay- 
don, 8 
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THE  PEOFESSORSHIP  OF  AECH^O- 
LOGY  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

WE  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  well-earned 
compUment  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  C. 
T.  Newton,  C.B.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
by  the  Council  of  University  College,  in 
appointing  him  to  fill  a  chair  of  Archaeology 
in  that  institution.  It  is  no  less  satisfactory 
to  find  the  University  College  authorities 
have  resolved  to  promote  the  study  of 
archaeology  in  the  same  thorough  manner  as 
they  are  doing  that  of  architecture,  engi- 
neering, and  other  sciences.  We  are  sure 
fhat  no  gentleman  better  fitted  than  Mr. 
Newton,  who  has  been  the  keeper  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  ia  the  British 
Museum  for  so  many  years,  could  have  been 
appointed.  Moreover,  as  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  the  learned  professor 
of  Architecture  at  the  same  college,  no  one, 
probably,  could  have  better  appreciated  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Greek  art.  We  are  not 
yet  informed  what  the  course  of  study  will 
be  ;  but  we  understand  a  series  of  lectures 
win  shortly  be  commenced  upon  a  systematic 
plan  which  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  to  a  large  class  of 
art-students  and  architects,  who  may  wish 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  supplement- 
ing their  historical  and  architectural  know- 
ledge by  an  acquaintance  with  archasology. 
As  the  commencement  of  a  school  of  archre- 
ology,  the  election  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
interested  in  the  systematic  promotion  of 
archaeological  science.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  the  study  is  now  pursued  after 
a  very  desultory  and  haphazard  fashion. 
We  have  no  proper  school  for  instruction, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  correct  data,  or 
ascertained  facts,  except  by  the  study  of 
recondite  and  often  inaccessible  volumes. 
Mr.  Newton's  admirable  course  of  peripa- 
tetic lectures  periodically  given  in  the  British 
Museum,  reports  of  which  we  have  recently 
published,  afford  the  only  satisfactory  means 
of  instruction  in  Greek  art  at  present  within 
the  reach  of  the  public.  With  the  unbomided 
wealth  of  the  British  Museum  to  his  hand, 
arranged  in  methodical  order,  the  stu- 
dent may  practically,  so  to  speak,  become 
familiar  with  any  period  of  Classical  archaeo- 
logy. The  fragments  from  Egypt,  the 
collections  of  Layard,  and  of  Lord  Elgin, 
the  Townley  marbles,  the  marbles  reco- 
vered by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  from  the 
buried  cities  of  Lycia,  the  valuable  bronzes 
and  coins  bequeathed  by  Payne-Knight,  the 


interesting  remains  of  the  famed  mausoleum 
at  Halicamassus,  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Newton;  and,  lastly,  the  recent  acquisitions 
from  Ephesus,  recovered  from  the  buried 
ruins  of  its  temple  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  are 
all  within  his  reach.  To  instance  the  sculp- 
tures known  as  the  Elgin  collection,  what 
better  schooling  in  the  beauty  and  refined 
grace  of  Greek  art  could  be  sought  than  the 
sculptures  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
upon  which  Mr.  Newton  occasionally 
descants  to  small,  but  highly-appreciative, 
audiences  ?  Yet,  ever  since  the  date  of  the 
acquisition  of  these  precious  fragments  early 
in  the  present  century,  which  cost  the  nation 
£35,000,  they  have  been  lying  compara- 
tively neglected,  and  useless  for  all  purposes 
of  instruction,  till  the  present  keeper  called 
attention  to  them.  Then  there  are  the 
beautiful  Phigalcian  marbles,  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  equally  worthy  of  study,  but  not 
generally  accessible  to  the  student,  simply 
because  he  hardly  knows  their  connection 
in  the  history  of  art.  With  the  exception 
of  a  mere  smattering  of  Mediseval  art,  the 
young  architect  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
Classical  archseology  as  a  rule,  and  the  finest 
examples  of  composition  and  sculptured  deco- 
rations— those  of  the  jsediments  and  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon — are  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
The  collection,  as  a  whole,  opens  up  other 
very  interesting  inquiries,  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  archfeologist  to  investigate. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  origin  of  Greek 
orders  has  been  a  theme  of  controversy  for 
ages;  but  in  the  Lycian,  Elgin,  and  other 
galleries  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Ionic  can  be  fully  traced.  'Ihe  beautiful 
fragments  taken  from  the  Erechtheam,  a 
hexastyle  temple  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  and  those  from  other  examples, 
enable  the  student  of  Classic  to  see  the 
growth  of  the  order  ;  in  a  similar  manner  as 
the  study  of  Greek  coins  enables  the  numis- 
matist to  read  the  successive  phases  of 
Greek  art.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no 
monuments  or  sculptures  of  this  period 
enable  this  knowledge  to  be  obtained  so 
easUy  as  the  study  of  coins,  as  they  furnish 
the  local  conceptions  of  gods  and  heroes, 
the  portraits  of  emperors,  weights,  and  a 
variety  of  other  data  obtainable  in  no  other 
way.  But  to  the  architect,  a  few  classified 
fragments  from  the  actual  buildings  or  some 
of  the  sculptures  reveal  an  insight  into  a 
number  of  collateral  subjects,  while  the 
subject  of  cuneiform  insciiptions  on  Assyrian 


and  other  monuments  is  another  fruitful 
source,  and  each  become  to  those  who  will 
be  at  the  trouble  of  comparing  and  analysing 
them — like  fossils  to  the  geologist — au 
imerring  test  of  age. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  known  that  our 
British  Museum  contains  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  Greek  art  in  Europe,  •while  in  archaic 
sculpture  there  is  no  other  gallery  in  the 
world  that  can  compete  with  it ;  yet  the 
wealth  it  possesses  is  scarcely  made  available 
from  the  absolute  want  of  means  to  intro- 
duce it.  In  other  countries,  the  scnlp- 
tures  of  Phidias,  the  Panathenaic  Festival, 
the  sculptured  slabs  of  ancient  Assyrian  art, 
and  the  fragments  unearthed  at  Ephesus, 
Lycia,  and  Halicamassus,  would  form  nuclei 
of  schools  devoted  to  archaeology  and  art. 

While,  however,  the  treasures  of  our 
national  collections  are  at  present  doing 
little  towards  helping  on  the  study  of 
archa!ology  and  architecture,  the  former  is 
left  to  a  few  societies,  and  to  individuals 
who  in  many  cases  take  to  it  as  a  mere 
hobby.  What  we  chiefly  complain  of  is  that 
the  work  is  spasmodically  done.  A  society, 
or  a  few  individuals,  busy  themselves  in. 
opposing  the  restoration  of  a  church,  or,  it 
may  be,  in  setting  their  face  against  the  very 
measures  which  would  prolong  the  existence 
of  a  building,  while  they  do  literally  nothing 
towards  instructing  the  rising  architects  in 
an  art  with  which  they  claim  such  sym- 
pathy when  its  examples  are  well-nigh  given 
over  to  decay. 

A  well-organised  school  of  archaeology 
will  do  much  to  aid  the  hands  of  those  who 
wish  to  place  the  study  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory footing  than  it  is  at  present.  Ar- 
chteology  has  been  too  long  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  pastime  of  amateurs,  ladies, 
and  clergymen,  bent  rather  upon  enjoying 
a  pleasant  outing— especially  the  luncheon, 
than  on  serious  study  of  the  examples 
visited.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  archae- 
ological societies  have  aiforded  too  often 
merely  a  display  of  desultory  banter  and 
gossip  ;  and  the  papers  read  at  meetings  ar« 
frequently  the  opinions  and  crotchets  of 
theorists,  who  have  little  real  knowledge  of 
theprinciples  of  induction,  and  less  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  archoeologieal  re- 
search. Of  late  the  study  has  assumed  far 
more  comprehensive  proportions  than  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  comprehend.  It  is 
partly  in  the  condition  of  geology,  partly 
exact,  as  in  the  domain  of  numismatics  and 
inscriptions.     Primitive    antiquities  have 
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opened  a  large  field  of  inquiry,  and  the 
functions  of  the  arcliaiologist  now  extend  to 
palajontological  facts,  though  the  evidence 
of  the  two  sciences  are  distinct.  Archaso- 
logy  has  been  declared  by  undoubted 
authoiities  to  form  an  intermediate  link 
between  geology  and  history.  It  is  true  it  is 
difScidt  to  determine  the  close  of  the  geolo- 
gical and  the  beginning  of  the  archa3ological 
periods,  but  it  may  suffice  to  know  that  in 
the  latest  diluvial  formations  vestiges  of  the 
human  species  and  of  human  art  appear. 
But  to  narrow  our  inquiries  to  the  period  at 
which  the  ages  known  as  the  Stone,  the 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron  began,  archaeologists 
have  discovered  the  Stone  period  to  have 
had  a  greater  duration  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. They  have  divided  that  period  into 
two  parts  ;  and  the  discoveries  in  France, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  have  given  a  fresh 
interest  to  the  study  of  prehistoric  archae- 
ologj'.  Caves,  barrows,  chambered  cairns, 
and  other  sepulchral  remains,  are  now  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  that  proves  the  advantage 
of  a  course  of  scientific  study,  including  the 
evidences  fui-nished  by  palaeontology  and 
ethnology.  If  archaeology  is  ever  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  to  become  a  useful  aid 
to  the  historian,  or  to  other  sciences,  it 
must  take  account  of  the  various  arts,  which 
in  their  turn  throw  light  upon  it.  Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  ceramic  art,  numismatics, 
ornamentation,  ought  each  to  be  made  a 
subject  of  study ;  each  has  an  historical 
value  in  the  successive  styles  which  marked 
its  development.  Classical  archaeology 
is  a  branch  that  has  been  left  to  a 
few  savants,  but  as  no  means  for  its 
proper  study  is,  as  we  have  seen,  within  the 
reach  of  architects  and  sculptors,  so  the 
archaeologist  is  often  ignorant  of  architec- 
ture as  an  art,  and  seldom  brings  to  the 
investigation  of  his  work  the  technical 
knowledge  of  detail  necessary  to  a  perfect 
interpretation  of  certain  remains.  To  this 
end  archaeologists  and  architects  should 
work  hand-in-hand,  a  condition  now 
rendered  almost  impracticable  from  the 
want  of  interest  in  each  others  avocation. 
We  have  few  like  "VVinckelmann,  with  his 
scientific  method  of  research.  Antiquaries 
are  too  often  mere  dreamers,  architects  too 
shut  up  within  the  narrow  domain  of  their 
technical  art.  Hence,  it  is  time  the  subject 
should  be  taken  up  by  those  who  have  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  a  large  experience, 
who  have  studied  the  consecutive  phases  of 
the  subject  from  actual  contact  with  an- 
tiquities in  its  numerous  branches,  and  who 
have  a  large  collection  at  command.  If 
the  archaeological  societies  who  now 
spend  their  time  on  excursions  had  the 
welfare  of  the  science  at  heart  they  would 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
schools  for  the  study  of  archaeology,  Clas- 
sical and  British,  and  would  help  towards 
the  dissemination  of  sound  views.  At  the 
British  Museum  the  antiquities  of  the 
British  Islands  are  scarcely  visited  by  the 
student.  There  is  a  large  collection  of 
antiquities  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion, 
embracing  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
periods;  another  collection,  found  in  Britain, 
of  Eoman  manufacture  ;  and  several  cases 
of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities.  There  is  also 
an  Early  Christian  and  a  Mediaeval  collec- 
tion of  much  interest.  Why  are  not  these 
made  moi-e  available  for  the  instruction  of 
the  student  ?  Cannot  our  antiquaries  assist 
towards  so  desirable  an  end,  by  making 
these  and  local  collections  centres  of  popular 
interest  ? 


A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA. 

IN  speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  Hermit- 
age Palace  as  a  part  of  the  great 
Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  may 
note  that  it  is  but  scantily  furnished.  The 
seats  and  chairs,  where  they  occur,  are 
treated  in  white  and  gold,  and  upholstered  I 


in  maroon  velvet.  The  side  and  centre 
tables  in  their  lower  parts  are  mostly  of 
gilt  bronze  ;  but  in  some  instances  they  are 
of  marble,  and  inlaid  with  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  precious  stone  that  forms  the  tojjs. 
These  are  mostly  in  malachite,  and  of  con- 
siderable size,  viz.,  Gft.  Oin.  by  3ft.  Gin.  in 
the  instance  of  the  tables,  and  5ft.  high  in 
that  of  the  vases ;  but  in  the  Spanish 
Gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  rooms, 
the  tables,  two  in  number,  are  "Tft.  by  3ft 
Gin.  in  size.  These  are  faced  with  lapis 
lazuli.  In  this  material  there  are  in  the  same 
apartment  two  square-top  vases,  and  one 
circular  ditto,  of  considerable  size.  These 
in  their  moulds  and  decorative  parts  are  of 
gilt  bronze,  the  effect  of  which,  against  the 
divine  hue  of  this  costly  stone,  is  far  more 
charming  than  is  the  case  with  the  greener 
and  less  costly  malachite.  We  have  in  this 
palace  a  finer  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
beauty  of  these  native  stones,  than  was 
the  case  with  the  far-famed  screen 
of  the  St.  Isaac  Cathedral,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  here  brought  under  a  powei- 
ful  overhead  light.  The  malachite  is  variant 
in  its  vernal  hues,  and  a  material  possessing 
a  considerable  amount  of  grain  or  stratifica- 
tion. Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  latter 
inasmuch  as  the  artists  have  matched  the 
fragments  of  stone  in  colour  and  in  grain, 
with  the  view  of  destroying  what  might 
otherwise  prove  a  monotonous  surface.  The 
general  effect  is  that  of  broad  lines  of  the 
various-tinted  stones  coursing  across  the 
field  or  face  of  the  tables ;  this  feature  i 
still  more  highly  elaborated  by  these  line 
or  shades  of  colom-  being  waved,  an  effec 
that  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  veneers  or 
plates  of  stone  from  nodular  blocks  of  mala- 
chite. The  result  on  the  whole  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  impression  we  form  is  that 
the  lapidaries  could  carry  the  work  no  further 
in  the  direction  of  superiority.  The  same 
effect  is  gained  with  the  colossal  vases,  which 
present  themselves  to  the  ordinary  observer 
as  being  wrought  from  solid  blocks  of 
highly-figured,  veined,  or  stratified  mala- 
chite. We  noticed  that  in  all  cases  the 
gilt-bronze  mountings  of  these  costly  objects . 
was  less  pleasing  in  effect  against  this  green 
ground,  than  was  the  case  with  the  blue 
ground  of  the  lapis  lazuli.  This  is  traceable 
to  the  fact  that  the  former  has  yellow  in  its 
composition.  It  is  an  instance  of  a  primary 
colour  (j'ellow  gold)  being  brought  into  con- 
trast with  a  compound  colour  (green),  when 
that  compioimd  is  closely  related  to  the 
jDrimary.  With  the  lapis-lazuli  we  have 
no  such  violation  of  the  laws  of  colour, 
the  contrast  is  more  positive  or  pronounced, 
being  that  of  the  primaries  blue  and  yellow 
(gold).  The  effect  in  this  case  is  rich  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  objects  stand  out  from 
their  costly  surroundings  with  a  degree  of 
force  and  character  that  would  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  material.  We  spoke 
of  the  grain  or  figure  thro^vn  into  these 
broad  faces  of  polished  malachite,  and, 
before  parting  with  the  subject  of  this  highly- 
wrought  lapidary  work,  we  may  note,  that 
in  the  great  tables  of  lapis-lazuli,  and  other 
classic  objects  wrought  in  this  material, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  grain,  stratification, 
or  bands  or  shades  of  colour,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  material  is  in  the  form  of  an 
amorphous  crystal.  The  fragments  are 
jointed  with  the  greatest  amount  of  care 
and  judgment,  the  prime  object  being  to 
avoid  contrast  in  shade  or  colour,  where  the 
joints  occur.  The  charm  of  this  material 
lies  in  its  divinity  of  colour,  and  in  its  rich 
transparency  which  amounts  to  luminosity. 
In  the  cutting  of  this  stone,  numerous 
grains  of  silver  are  met  with,  a  feature  that 
is  seized  upon  by  the  artists  to  impart  some- 
what of  the  character  of  stratification  to  the 
face  or  field  of  this  material.  The  impres- 
sion we  receive  after  viewing  these 
costly  objects  in  this  their  native  sphere,  is 
that  they  were  primarily  wrought  by  Im- 


perial command  to  represent  this  northern 
empire  in  some  Euro^jean  exhibition,  with 
the  secondary  view  of  finding  a  permanent 
resting-ijlaco  within  the  walls  of  this  palace, 
for  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  works  of 
this  kind  could  be  pioduced  in  the  present 
day  without  some  attempt  being  made  to 
bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  people 
of  other  lands.  Side  by  side  with  these  costly 
worlcs  are  others  not  less  remarkable  in  their 
specialities ;  such,  for  instance,  as  great 
vases,  wrought  out  of  single  blocks  of  dove- 
coloured  porphyry,  and  other  rare  and 
costly  native  marbles. 

In  some  cases  we  noticed  candelabra  and 
tazzas,  wrought  in  violet-coloured  Siberian 
jasper  ;  in  other  cases  the  tazze  wrought 
in  syenite,  aventuriue,  and  fine  jasper,  and 
candelabra  in  rhodonite  and  other  precious 
materials. 

The  sculpture  is  in  most  cases  modern, 
and  the  work  of  Vitali,  Gothe,  Houdon, 
Bienaime,  and  others.  The  Italian  gallery 
contains  an  unfinished  work  by  Michael 
Angelo,  called  the  "  Tour  de  Force."  It  is 
a  crouching  figure  which  appears  to  have 
been  wrought  without  either  rule,  compass, 
or  model,  from  a  rough  block  of  marble,  as 
if  to  show  what  this  artist  could  produce 
with  the  aid  of  his  mighty  geniu^',  from  the 
smallest  amount  of  material. 

Near  this  is  a  marble  group  by  Lorenzello, 
of  "  a  bov  carried  by  an  eagle,"  after  a 
model  by  Raphael.  This  is  remarkable  as 
being  one  of  the  only  two  pieces  of  sculptm-e 
with  which  Raphael's  name  is  associated ; 
the  other  is  in  a  church  in  Rome.  The  his- 
tory of  this  work  is  somewhat  chequered 
during  the  last  centmy.  In  1787  it  was 
purchased  by  command  of  Catherine  II. 
from  a  Mr.  Browne,  of  Wimbledon.  As  a 
work  of  art  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
family  it  was  subsequently  lost.  In  1872  it 
was  discovered  in  a  store  -  room  of 
the  Winter  Palace,  and  placed  in  its  present 
Ijosition. 

Amongst  the  best  of  the  statuary  may  be 
noted  a  work  by  Canova,  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Paris,"  and  another  in  bronze,  a  statue  of 
John  the  Terrible,  by  a  native  artist,  "  An- 
tonofsky."  Of  other  works  we  may 
notice  a  ta,ble  of  fine  fiictra  dura,  with  silver 
mountings  ; '  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Italy  in  1873.  In  an  adjoining  room,  to 
which  the  public  are  not  generally  admitted, 
is  a  more  costly  table  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, somewhat  earlier  in  date.  This  was 
made  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  mother  of 
the  present  Emperor.  It  is  very  massive, 
and  Avrought  in  the  highest  quality  of  mo- 
saics, to  represent  views  of  the  cities  visited 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  statues  and  pictures 
most  admired  by  her  in  Rome.  There  are 
also  some  ivory  vases,  which  are  highly  in- 
teresting in  their  associations.  They  were 
made  to  the  order  of  Alexander  I.,  from  the 
mammoth  remains  so  largely  found  in 
Russia,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  ;  this  Oriental  magnate 
returned  the  gifts,  with  the  remark  that  he 
could  not  condescend  to  accept  presents 
from  an  inferior. 

The  select  portion  of  the  Hermitage 
Palace  here  alluded  to  is  that  erected  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.,  with  a  frontage 
towards  the  river  Neva,  over  which  it 
commands  a  magnificent  view.  This  is  used 
by  distinguished  visitors  ;  in  1SG6  it  formed 
the  apartments  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  1873,  of  that  Oriental 
potentate,  the  Shah  of  Persia.  One  great 
feature  in  this  building  is  the  Hall  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
which  is  of  imposing  size  and  proportions. 
At  the  top  of  this  staircase  is  an  immense 
malachite  vase,  near  ^^'hich  is  the  jjavilion 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  This  rooin, 
used  as  a  select  ball-room,  is  fitted  up  in 
white  marble,  with  a  gallery  of  light  gilded 
trellis  work,  supported  on  marble  columns 
running  round  the  upper  loart ;  a  portion  of 
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the  floor  is  mosaic,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
pair  of  fountains,  modcllod  from  the 
celebrated  one  at  Bakhchisarni,  in  the 
Crimea ;  the  principal  feature  of  these 
fountains  is  that  of  wa'er  falling  from  a 
series  of  ornamental  shells. 

In  one  of  these  rooms,  the  upper  part  of 
the  mantelpiece  is  wrought  in  mosaic  flanked 
.  with  beautiful  columns  of  costly  ribbon 
jasper.  In  another,  "Peter  the  Great's 
Galltry,"  are  some  interesting  wurks,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  associated  with  that 
monarch,  with  his  celebrated  successor, 
Catherine  II.,  and  with  other  high  digni- 
taries. Amongst  these  works,  many  of 
which  are  of  fabulous  value,  we  may  note  a 
walking-stick,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
great  Catherine,  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  the  handle  is  of  blood  jasper,  the  surface 
of  which  is  thickly  encrusted  with  diamonds  of 
the  first  water.  Another  rare  and  costly 
work  is  a  large  emerald,  wrought  in  the 
form  of  a  bird ;  this  was  formerly  a  bridal 
gift,  made  by  King  Pedro  II.,  of  Portugal, 
to  the  Princess  of  Savoy. 

Before  noting  the  works  of  art  in  the 
form  of  paintings  in  oil,  many  of  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  the  English  traveller, 
we  will  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  collec- 
tions of  coins,  gems,  cameos,  which  ai'c  stored 
in  three  of  the  principal  rooms. 

This  fine  collection  of  coins,  now  amount- 
ing to  200,000  specimens,  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  Catherine  II.,  from  whose  reign  it 
has  been  increased  up  to  the  present  stand- 
ard by  gifts  and  purchases.  This  collection 
is  rich  in  coins  of  the  antique,  both  Syrian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman,  as  is  the  case  with 
certain  Asiatic  and  European  kingdoms,  now 
under  the  sway  of  the  Russian  sceptre,  and 
kingdoms  which  are  lost  other  than  in  the 
pages  of  history.  What  is  most  to  our  pur- 
pose is  those  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Mus- 
covy which  are  represented  by  8,000  speci- 
mens. Some  of  these  are  remarkably  rude, 
and  as  such  reflect  in  a  powerful  manner  the 
standard  of  civilisation  that  obtained  in 
this  country  in  ancient  times. 

Specimens  are  here  shown  of  the  ancient 
coins  known  as  "potinas,"  which  were 
measures  or  weights  of  silver  current  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  weight  of 
these  coins  is  half  a  pound,  and  the  earliest 
specimens  are  without  stamp  or  impression. 
A  century  later,  the  ' '  ruble  ' '  came  on  the 
scene,  the  weight  of  which  was  one  quarter 
of  a  pound,  and  the  workmanship  somewhat 
improved. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  are  the  square 
"copecks"  and  "half-copecks"  of  iron, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  current  in 
old  times  amongst  the  mining  population  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Sea,  and  the 
badges,  or  tokens,  the  date  of  which  is  about 
1725,  sold  by  Peter  the  Great  to  those  who 
elected  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  privilege  of 
wearing  their  beards. 

The  English  traveller  is  somev/hat  as- 
tonished to  find  an  important  collection  of 
about  1,000  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  coins, 
bearing  the  impress  of  our  pre-ZSTorman 
kings.  These  have  been  found  at  various 
times  in  difii'erent  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
in  exchange  for  black  marten-skins  and 
other  products  of  the  chase ;  for  Russia  was 
the  "  Hudson's  Bay"  of  the  old  world,  and 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  fur  trade— a  trade  of 
no  small  import  at  the  present  day. 

The  collection  of  gems  and  cameos  is  the 
largest  and  the  most  vaKiable  in  the  world. 
These  are  shown  in  octagonal  cases,  with 
sloping  sides,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are 
tables ;  these  are  fixed  on  the  floor  of  the 
great  gem-room,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  palace ;  for  here  the  stately  doors  and 
fittings,  noticed  as  being  richly  inlaid  with 
brass,  are  to  be  seen. 

This  collection  is  the  result  of  various 
purchases,  the  i)i'incipal  one  being  the 
celebrated  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 


(Philippe  Egalite),  the  examples  from  which 
are  distinguished  from  others  in  being 
framed,  or  mounted,  in  dull  or  mat  gold. 
Those  gems,  many  of  which  are  of  the  high- 
est antiquity,  are  not  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  curators  preferring  to 
classify  them  on  the  basis  of  the  subjects 
engraved  upon  them — an  arrangement  that, 
to  our  mind,  is  somewhat  questionable. 

This  gem-room,  as  part  of  its  furniture, 
contains  a  massive  clock,  remarkable  for  the 
perfection  of  its  mechanism.  This  imposing 
work  is  fitted  with  a  chime  of  bells,  and 
other  musical  arrangements,  upon  which 
overtures  are  executed  with  the  i^recision  of 
a  band.  It  is  said  to  have  been  won  as  a 
prize  in  a  lottery  by  a  poor  widow,  who  sold 
it  to  the  Czar  for  £3,000. 

{To  be  con  tinned.) 


ART  TEXT-BOOKS.* 

TWO  of  the  new  series  of  illustrated  text- 
books on  art  education,  edited  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  are  already  before  us  ; 
one  on  "Classic  and  Italian  Painting,"  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  the  other  on 
"  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture,"  by 
Mr.  T.  hoger  Smith,  P.R.I.B.A.  In  the 
first  volume  we  find  the  history  of  Classic 
art,  and  tho  general  summary  of  Italian 
art,  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Percy  R. 
Head  ;  whUe  Egyptian  art  and  the  schools 
of  Italian  painting  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Poynter.  In  this  instance  the  preface  is 
something  more  than  an  unnecessary  apo- 
logy :  it  enters  into  the  reasons  why  art- 
teaching  should  aim  at  a  definite  and  system- 
atic knowledge  asitsfoimdation.  The  object 
of  these  text-books,  it  informs  us,  is  to 
provide  that  "such  a  knowledge  should 
form  part  of  general  education."  Wecordially 
agree  with  Mr.  Poynter's  remark  to  the 
eSect  that,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught 
in  our  public  schools,  not  for  the  immediate 
use  they  will  be  in  after  life,  but  for  the 
preparation  they  afford  us  as  a  basis  of  the 
study  of  etymology  of  modern  languages, 
so  a  knowledge  of  Classical  and  Italian 
works  of  art  will  be  usefid  to  prepare  for  a 
taste  for  art.  We  quite  agree  also  in  the 
remark  that  a  smattering  of  drawing  is  use- 
less, unless  under  very  able  direction,  towards 
a  cultivation  of  taste.  ' '  Technical  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  may  exist,"  very  trulj', 
"in  an  individual  in  company  with  the  most 
absolute  indifference  to  any  form  of  art  that 
lies  beyond  his  range  of  ideas  ;  and  there 
are  many  cultivated  men  whose  opinion  on  a 
work  of  art  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  many  artists."  If  a  history  of  the  great 
models  and  masters  of  art  formed  a  part  of 
the  education  in  history  evei-y  boy  receives, 
an  interest  in  and  a  growth  of  taste  would 
follow,  and  considerably  supplement  by 
intelligent  appreciation  the  instruction  in 
drawing.  The  treatises  before  us  make  a 
laudable  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency ; 
the  book  on  Classic  and  Italian  painting 
f)laees  before  the  student  well -written 
introductions  to  Egyptian  and  Greek 
painting,  the  works  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculancum,  Byzantine,  and  Early  Chris- 
tian art,  and  the  great  Italian  schools, 
all  these  being  illustrated  by  wood  engra- 
ings  from  the  best  sources,  which  engravings 
are  themselves  works  of  art.  Every  im- 
portant school  has  thus  been  illustrated,  and 
we  notice  especially  one  of  the  works  of  Fran- 
cesco Raibolini,  generally  called  Francia, 
the  greatest  of  the  early  Bolognese  mas- 
ters, classed  here  under  the  Umbrian  school. 
The  subject  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned, 
attended  by  Saints,  and  is  in  the  Pinacoteca, 
Bologna.  Its  composition  exhibits  the 
influence  of  Perugino.  Francia  was  a  gold- 
smith of  great  repute,   and  was  born  in 

*  Alt  Test-Books.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  and  Ei vington , 
Fleet-street. 


1450,  and  only  late  in  life  took  to  painting. 
He  died  in  1517,  and,  according  to  Vasaii, 
of  grief  at  seeing  himself  svirpassed  by  the 
young  Raphael.  Of  course,  the  schools  of 
Italy  take  up  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the 
book.  They  open  with  an  account  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and 
Mr.  Poynter  very  justly  insists  upon  show- 
ing thatEarly  Italian  paintuig  was,  as  the  art 
had  been  in  Classical  times,  the  handmaiden 
of  architecture.  The  greatest  works  were 
accomplished  in  the  decoration  of  churches 
and  public  buildings,  and  the  pictures 
were,  if  not  mural,  painted  for 
some  "  fixed  position,  for  which  their 
effect  was  calculated."  To  the  last,  says 
the  author,  ' '  the  chief  boast  of  Italy —  in  a 
climate  where  the  painter  may  expose  his 
colours  to  the  air  with  more  boldness  than 
beneath  a  Northern  sky — has  been  the  fres- 
coes and  the  wide  surfaces  of  canvas  or 
panel,  which  throw  open  the  whole  side  of 
a  chapel  or  a  saloon,  into  a  new  world  of 
movement  and  beauty."  There  was,  more- 
over, a  unity  of  aim  in  the  individual  paint- 
ngs ;  they  were  intended  to  form  jjarts  of  a 
scheme  of  decoration.  The  biographies  be- 
gin with  Cimabue,  the  leader  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  but  Mr.  Poynter  says  he  cannot 
fairly  be  called  the  first  great  Italian  painter. 
Giimto  of  Pisa,  who  painted  frescoes  at 
Assissi :  Guido,  of  Siena,  who  painted  (1221) 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Church  of  San 
Domenico,  were  chief  among  the  earliest  re- 
generators in  the  13th  centurj'.  The  names 
of  Andrea  Tafi  and  Gaddo  Gaddi,  the  great 
mosaic  workers,  are  not  forgotten  among 
the  earlier  artists.  These  early  artists  had 
to  struggle  against  the  influence  of  Byzan- 
tine, or  Greek  traditions,  which  trammelled 
art  for  along  time,  andhcnce  their  works  were 
transitional.  A  much  greater  painter  than 
Cimabue,  according  to  the  author,  was 
Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  the  leader  of  the 
Sienese  school.  His  "  Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  Christ,"  particularly  "The  En- 
tombment of  the  Virgin,"  part  of  the 
altar-piece  in  sacristy  of  Siena  Cathedral, 
are  powerful  in  conception,  and  place 
Duccio,  as  a  religious  artist,  in  a  high  place, 
if  not  on  a  par  with  Giolto.  Like  Cimabue's 
"Madonna,"  Duccio's  great  altar-piece 
was  carried  in  procession  by  the  citizens. 
Giotto  is  illustrated  by  three  subjects,  one  a 
panel  fresco  of  "  Christ  Among  the  Doctors," 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art,  Florence  ; 
another  one  of  the  series  of  frescoes  iu  the 
Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  representing 
"  Joachim  retiring  to  the  Sheepfold,"  and  a 
bas-relief  from  the  Campanile,  Florence, 
entitled  "  Shepherd  Life."  Several  choice 
engravings  from  works  by  Fra  Angelico, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Fillipo  Lippi,  Botticelli, 
Signorelli,  Ghirlandaio,  Mantegna,  Bellini, 
Perugino,  Da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Giogione,  Titian,  the  Carracci, 
Guido  Reni,  &c.,  accompany  the  bio- 
graphical and  critical  notices  of  these 
eminent  masters.  In  the  works  of  the 
earlier  masters  we  discover  earnestness  and 
devotional  power,  expressing  itself  with 
difficulty.  Those  of  the  15th  century  must 
be  studied  for  their  grand  decorative  treat- 
ment, crowded  incident  and  richness  of 
detail,  combined  with  a  more  masterly  power 
of  expression,  which  gradually  gained  in 
strength  and  richness  till  Ave  reach  the 
eclectics  and  mannerists  after  the  period  of 
Raphael.  All  the  characteristic  features  are 
clearly  pointed  out  to  the  student ;  for 
example,  of  those  who  followed  Raphael,  a 
considerable  group,  including  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Peruzzi,  &c.,  arc  shown  to  belong  to 
a  decorative  school  of  importance,  and  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Venetian  school  was  to 
express  human  beauty  of  the  highest 
physical  and  spiritual  kind,  while  for 
technical  qualities  and  colouring  it  stood 
without  a  rival  culminating  in  Titian.  The 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in 
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compiling  the  summaries,  though  the  criti- 
cal notes  are  his  own.  The  summary  of 
Classic  painthig  by  Mr.  P.  Head  is  pretty 
complete.  The  prclimiuaiy  sketches  of 
Egyptian  painting  and  that  of  Greece  are 
illustrated  by  characteristic  engravings  from 
the  tombs  and  from  Pompeii,  and  are  intro- 
ductoiy  to  the  schools  of  Italy.  Polygnotus, 
Dionysius,  Micon,  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis, 
Apelles,  &c.,  arc  briefly  sketched. 

The  textbook  on  "  Gothic  and  Eenais- 
sance,"  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  is  confined 
exclusively  to  these  two  last  developments  of 
architecture,  and  is  intended  to  be  followed 
by  one  of  Classic  and  Early  Christian.  The 
author  has  furnished  the  student  with  what 
we  may  call  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
subject.  It  is  not  a  mere  historical  record 
of  styles,  having  reference  to  great  historic 
periods  of  art,  but  aims  at  giving  the  reader 
some  account  of  the  chief  classes  of  build- 
ings, and  the  leading  constructive  features 
of  architecture.  An  illustrated  glossary  of 
technical  terms  precedes  the  work,  which 
is  almost  a  necessary  condition  to  the  study 
of  architecture.  Such  words  as  "  moulding," 
"pier,"  "vault,"  are  explained  at  some 
length,  and  the  different  kinds  of  vault 
are  illustrated.  ThebuUdLngs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  form  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter, 
the  definition  of  the  parts  of  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral being  made  a  starting-point,  after 
which    monastic  buildings,   military  and 
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domestic  buildings  are  described  with  some 
detail.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  es- 
sfntially  rudimentary  in  its  character.  A 
few  good  engravings  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  principal  features  and  arrangements  of 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  buUdings.  The 
house  of  Jaques  Coeur  at  Boui-ges  furnishes  a 
good  idea  of  the  assemblage  of  buildings  of 
the  latter  class,  and  a  plan  of  Warwick 
Castle  is  shown  to  illustrate  the  castellated 
mansion  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  After 
this  general  description  of  building  in  the 
concrete,  the  author  proceeds  to  enter  into 
detail.  Chapter  III.  discusses  the  subject 
of  the  styles  or  periods  of  English  Gothic 
architecture.  Eickman's  nomenclature,  be- 
sides that  of  Sbarpe  is  given,  and  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  each  style  are  added 
from  Mr.  Morant's  Notes  on  English  Archi- 
tecture. But  by  far  the  most  useful  and 
suggestive  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  analysis  of  buildings.  The  importance 
of  the  plan  in  an  architectural  sense  is 
explained  by  reference  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  marked  the  east  end  of  Gothic 
churches.  Here  a  few  diagrams  would  have 
been  useful,  exiDlaining  the  developments 
of  vaulting  which  arose  out  of  the  plan, 
and  the  beautiful  mechanical  expedients 
to  which  the  Mediseval  architects  resorted  in 
carrying  their  vaults.  The  growth  of  the 
pier,  or  its  develoj)ment  from  the  wall,  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  readily  compre- 
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hendod  by  tlio  student  if  a  few  diagrams  had 
been  furnished,  and  the  remarks  on  but- 
tresses would  have  received  additional  point. 
Arches,  spires,  roofs,  ornaments,  stained 
glass,  and  sculpture,  are  afterwards  described 
and  illustrated  after  a  similar  method  of 
treatment.  The  Gothic  of  France  is  dis- 
cussed and  well  illustrated.  One  example, 
ti  Doorway  at  Loches  (1180),  exhibits 
the  transitional  employment  of  a  cir- 
cular arch,  below  the  ^jointed  form,  and 
some  spirited  detail  and  carving ;  and 
another  of  a  very  different  and  later  phase 
of  Gothic,  some  houses  atLisieux  of  the  IGtii 
century.  The  peculiarities  of  the  plans  of 
French  cathedrals  are  pointed  out,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  column  instead  of  the 
shafted  pier,  and  the  frequent  omission 
of  buttresses.  The  Gothic  architecture 
of  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany,  is    briefly  touched  upon.  The 


divisions  of  architecture,  and  although  he 
has  gone  over  a  large  and  well-gleaned 
field,  he  has  imparted  a  practical  tone  to  his 
work.  "Wo  reproduce  four  of  the  illustra- 
tions given — one  of  a  curious  Early  Eenais- 
sance  corbel  ;  another,  showing  a  beautiful 
shell  ornament,  typical  of  the  Early  Ve- 
netian Renaissance,  found  in  many  of  the 
Venetian  churches  and  other  buildings  ;  a 
third  from  Orleans,  showing  a  clever  adapta- 
tion of  early  sixteenth-century  work  to 
streets  and  shops  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  portion 
of  the  garden  front  of  the  Tuileries,  com- 
menced in  ld64,  for  Catherine  do  Medicis, 
from  the  designs  of  Philibert  Delormo. 

Wo  think  the  plan  adopted  of  dealing 
first  with  buildings  and  then  with  their 
separate  parts,  has  more  interest  for  the 
general  student  than  the  course  of  commen- 
cing with  the  elements  and  proceeding  upon 
a  synthetic  method. 


makers,  in  Germany  especially,  used  Med- 
way  mud  at  a  very  high  cost  for  their  first 
essays  in  their  desire  to  produce  Portland 
cement.  The  eminent  chemists,  how- 
ever, who  soon  took  charge  of  the  cement 
question  on  the  Continent,  were  not  long  in 
disabusing  the  public  mind  on  this  point, 
and  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  a  good 
and  reliable  Portland  cement  could  be  pro- 
duced froni  other  minerals  than  chalk  and 
clay.  This  knowledge,  accompanied  by 
equally  cogent  commercial  reasons,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  foreign  Portland 
cement  works,  more  especially  in  Germany ; 
and  the  considerable  trade  hitherto  done 
with  that  country  by  English  manu- 
facturers has  in  consequence  dwindled  down 
to  comparatively  insignificaut  proportions, 
and,  indeed,  we  arc  already  beginning  to 
receive  supplies  of  cement  from  German 
manufacturers.    This  somewhat  miexpected 


Gothic  of  Italy  is  treated  pretty  fully  in  its 
main  features,  and  a  few  good  illustrations 
are  furnished  to  illustrate  the  style.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  included  in  the  sketch  of 
the  Gothics  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
"Principles  of  Construction  and  Design" 
form  a  concluding  cha]")ter  to  this  section, 
and  indicate  a  few  of  the  leading  principles 
Avhich  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
foUowe:!  in  their  design.  The  concluding 
chapters  treat  of  Eenaissance.  After  a 
general  sketch  of  the  decadence  of  Gothic, 
and  the  revival  of  Classical  traditions,  the 
author  proceeds  to  consider  the  plan,  walls, 
columns,  openings,  and  other  constructive 
features  in  the  same  analytical  method  as 
adopted  in  the  previous  chapters  on  Gothic ; 
after  which  follows  an  account  of  some  of  the 
great  masters  and  works  of  the  Eevival  in 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  England.  The 
illustrations  to  this  part  are  tolerably  com- 
plete and  representative.  Mr.  Roger  Smith 
has  presented  the  student  with  an  excellent 
elementary   handbook  of  the  two  great 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

AN  lilPEOVED  CEMENT  MAlfUFACTORY. 

]^ROM  the  somewhat  crude  and  incom- 
plete factory  of  Aspdin,  established  at 
Wakefield  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
there  has  been  through  all  these  years  but 
indifferent  and  unsatisfactory  progress  in 
improvements,  either  to  cheapen  the  cost  or 
better  the  quality  of  Portland  cement.  While 
England,  from  its  favourable  position  both 
as  regards  the  command  of  raw  materials 
(chalk  and  clay)  and  fuel  at  a  low  cost, 
assisted  by  cheap  and  ready  means  of  transit 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  but  little  anxiety  or 
desu-e  arose  for  changing  the  original  system 
of  manufacture.  In  addition  to  those 
advantages  named,  a  belief  existed  that 
Portland  cement  could  only  be  made  from 
cha'k  and  clay,  or  mud  from  the  river  Med- 
way,  in  Kent;  and  to  such  an  extent  did 
this  idea  prevail,  that  the  early  cemeat 


competition,  and  the  increasing  and  more 
intelligent  requirements  of  the  engineer  and 
archi'cct,  has  given  an  impetus  to  this  great 
industry  which  has,  as  v^e  have  alreadj- 
observed,  resulted  in  many  useful  and  satis- 
factory iuijirovoments. 

That  our  readers  may  better  undersf  and 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced cement  manufacture,  we  pui-pose 
in  this  essay  to  give  a  description  and  par- 
ticulars of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  favourable  outcome  of  recent  inven- 
tion and  progress  displayed  at  the  manufac- 
tory of  Messrs.  I.  C.  Johnson  and  Co., 
Greenhithe,  in  Kent.  We  select  these  works 
from  their  comparative  nearness  to  London, 
and  also  in  some  measure  from  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Johnson  being  the  oldest  practical 
cement-maker  in  England,  or  indeed,  any- 
where else.  At  a  recent  discussion  which 
took  place  at  the  Instiiution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  he  had  been 
a  cement-maker  for  upwards  of  fifty-five 
years.    The  more  credit  to  him,  therefore 
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for  having  bcon  the  first  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of,  we  might  almost  say,  aiiti- 
quity,  and  enter  upon  a  system  of  manuf  ac- 
tm-e  which  has  upset  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  and  its  associated  absur- 
dities. 

The  works  at  Greenhithe  were  established 
with  the  object  of  following  the  new  lines 
of  manufacture,  and,  therefore,  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  an-ange  the 
plan  and  machinery  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  altered  character  of  the 
industry.  Favourably  circumstanced  as 
regards  site,  the  new  works  command 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  chalk, 
while  they  are  connected  by  a  short 
line  of  railway  to  a  wharf  on  the  Thames,  so 
that  all  the  advantages  which  a  cement - 
works  should  possess  are  thus  secured.  The 
original  object  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  to  avoid 
the  use  of  an  extensive  system  of  "back" 
or  reservoir  space,  and  so  hasten  the  process 
of  manufacture,  besides  dispensing  with  the 
cost  of  land  and  buildings  involved  in  their 
construction  and  arrangement.  At  first  the 
experiments  in  this  direction  were  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  but  eventually  they 
culminated  in  the  unqualified  adoption  of 
the  "  Goreham  process  "  of  mixing  or  wash- 
ing", and  the  "  Johnson  kiln."  These  works 
of  Messrs.  J ohnson  being  placed  in  a  locality 
near  which  are  dwelling-houses,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  gases  from  the  kilns  was  con- 
sidered by  the  surrounding  inhabitants  as 
dangerous  to  health,  legal  action  having  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  cement 
in  this  otherwise  favourably  situated  lo- 
cality. It  was  shown,  however,  that  more 
than  ordinary  precautions  had  been  taken 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  any  nuisance,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  works  have  been 
prosecuted  not  only  with  profit  and  credit 
to  their  owners,  but  without  infl  cting  harm 
or  annoyance  on  their  neighbours.  Although 
not  far  from  what  may  be  termed  the 
great  Northfleet  zone  of  the  cement  in- 
dustry, the  works  at  Greenhithe  are  com- 
paratively isolated,  and  one  feels  surijrised 
that  any  action  could  have  been  taken  for 
their  suppression,  unless  some  under-current 
of  interested  opposition  felt  annoyed 
at  the  success  of  a  new  rival  in 
an  industry  wh'ch  some  manufacturers 
doubtless  consider  as  an  hereditary  pri- 
vilege. Of  course  the  very  na'ure  of  the 
manufacture  of  cement  indicates  that  in  its 
prosecution  a  lai-ge  amount  of  noxious 
gases  must  be  eliminated  from  the  raw 
materials  and  the  fuel  by  which  they  are 
converted.  One  of  the  most  important 
gaseous  products  realised  is  that  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  unless  some  effectual  means  are 
provided  for  its  careful  destruction  or  dis- 
persion, a  danger  not  only  to  vegetable  but 
animal  life  would  result.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  oirr  description  of  the  works 
at  Greenhithe,  that  every  device  that  means 
or  ingenuity  could  suggest,  have  been 
adopted  to  secure  perfect  immunity  from 
danger  to  the  surrounding  country  or  its 
inhabitants. 

Our  woodcut  gives  a  fair  representation 
of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co., 
and  an  examination  of  it  will  show  the 
peculiarly  favourable  character  of  their 
position,  and  the  originality  and  skill  which 
have  been  displayed  in  their  arrangement. 
What  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  is  the  chalk  source,  and  in  the 
quarry  immediately  behind  the  works,  a 
fase  of  upwards  of  50ft.  in  depth,  proves  not 
only  that  the  quahty  of  that  indispensable 
carbonate  of  lime  ingredient  is  good,  but  the 
supply  will  be  ahlz-  to  withstand  the  greatest 
possible  run  upon  it  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  chalk  is  as  nought,  however,  if  the  clay 
or  mud  (silica  and  alumuia  ingredient) 
cannot  be  secured.  This  has  also  due  atten- 
tion, and  the  connection  with  the  river  com- 
mands a  supply  from  the  Medway  on  the 


same  equally  favourable  conditions  and 
terms  as  all  the  other  factories  both  in  the 
Medway  and  the  Thames.  The  command 
of  coke  (gas),  coal,  and  eveiy  other  sub- 
ordinate want  are  all  secured  under  the 
best  and  most  convenient  conditions.  The 
works  may  be  said  to  be  built  on  the  river 
level,  and,  therefore,  at  little  cost,  receives 
the  raw  materials  and,  with  equal  conve- 
nience, secures  the  i-eady  despatch  of  the 
manufactured  cement  by  locomotives,  which, 
in  the  various  branches  or  departments  of 
the  industry,  are  constantly  at  woik. 

The  cement  Avorks  at  Gieenhithe  may  be 
considered,  at  present,  as  from  three  to  four 
hundred  ton-power  manufacture  per  week, 
which  means  the  handling  and  moving  of 
about  two  thousand  tons  weight  in  seven 
days,  besides  the  water  used  in  mixing  the 
raw  materials. 

The  first,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
most  important  building  on  the  works  is 
that  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  illus- 
tration, where  the  chalk  and  clay  are  mixed 
together,  and  in  which  is  placed  the  wash- 
mill.  This  machinery  of  mixture  is  in 
duplicate,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  accidents, 
no  hindrance  to  the  manufacture  can  arise. 
It  will  be  well  to  explain  at  this  point  that 
the  system  adopted,  and  which  we  are  about 
to  describe,  involves  a  continuous  operation 
of  washing,  owing  to  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  receptacles  or  backs  of  storage,  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  the  wet,  or  old 
method.  The  distinctive  term  ' '  semi-wet 
process"  hardly  conveys  the  meaning  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
and  we,  therefore,  at  starting,  give  this 
explanation  :  — 

The  wash- mill  is  the  beginning  of  the 
manufactiu'e  projDer,  for  we  cannot  re- 
cognise the  quarrying  of  chalk  or  digging 
of  the  clay  as  an  operation  where  tech- 
nical skill  is  required.  The  chalk  is 
brought  to  the  wash-mill  by  the  locomo- 
tive, and  it,  together  with  the  clay, 
is  conveniently  arranged  so  that  the  work- 
men readily  put  into  the  mill  the  regu- 
lated proportion  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  speed  of  the  rotating  mill,  with  its 
series  of  iron  cutters,  is  so  arranged,  and 
the  supi^ly  of  the  materials  favourably  ad- 
justed to  secure  a  fair  reduction  or  macera- 
tion of  the  nov/  partially-combined  chalk 
and  clay.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
enters  the  wash-mill  varies  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  raw 
materials.  The  result  is,  the  production  of 
a  thin  pasty  mass,  which  is  sufficiently  fluid 
to  be  readily  elevated  to  the  hoppers  of  the 
horizontal  millstones  placed  in  the  adjoiaing 
building  -to  the  left.  The  act  of  elevating 
tends  to  further  perfect  the  mixture,  and 
after  passing  through  the  millstones,  which 
renders  the  slurry  more  fluid  still,  it  is 
jjumped  or  forced  to  an  elevation  high 
enough  to  secure  its  flow,  by  gravitation,  to 
all  points  of  the  flues,  which  form  the  salient 
feature  in  Mr.  Johnson's  patent  kiln.  Before 
entering  on  further  description,  we  will 
point  out  the  exact  position  of  these  flues  on 
our  accompanying  woodcut.  Adjoining  the 
mill  where  the  slurry  from  the  wash-mill  is 
operated  upon  are  the  engine  and  boiler- 
houses,  and  next  to  these  are  the  cement 
grinding-mills,  and  ■warehouses  for  storing 
the  cement.  On  the  same  level,  and  imme- 
diately behind  and  parallel  to  this  line  of 
building,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  are  the 
kilns,  at  present  numbering  fifteen.  At  the 
entrance-height  of  the  kilns  (all  of  which 
are  covered  in)  are  the  drying-flues,  seg- 
mental in  form,  and  about  10ft.  high.  These 
flues  receive  the  slurry,  which  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  direct  from  the  mixing-mill- 
stones and  inlets  or  holes  in  the  arches, 
readily  permit  of  its  dropping  down  at  any 
desired  point.  The  flues  have  an  inclina- 
tion of  1ft.  in  100ft.  rising  from  the  kiln, 
so  that  the  thickest  or  deepest  part  of  the 
wet  slurry  is  at  the  point  nearest  the  kiln 


where  the  gi-eatest  heat  is  i^roduced.  "When 
the  kiln  is  lighted  the  end  of  the  flue  is 
built  up  and  made  air-tight,  and  the  flue  it- 
self connected  to  the  main  heat  channel, 
joined  to  the  main  chimney  300ft.  high, 
and  thus  secures  not  only  a  draught  for  the 
kiln,  but  a  perfect  method  of  exhausting 
all  the  gases  which  arise  duiing  the  com- 
bustion of  the  kiln.  The  inventor  of  this 
kiln  and  its  drying  adjuncts  claims  for  his 
system  that  the  slurry  being  heated  and 
dried  from  above,  is  more  compact  in  cha- 
racter, and,  therefore,  more  suscei)tiblo  to 
beneficial  heat  action  when  placed  in  the 
kiln.  An  objection  has  been  raised  by  some 
critics  that  the  heated  gases  in  their  passage 
over  the  slm-ry  or  sli^D  are  partially  ab- 
sorbed, and,  by  such  absorption,  introduce 
iato  the  process  a  new  clement  of  distnist 
or  danger.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  to  dis- 
pose of  this  objection,  has  had  the  follow- 
ing analysis  made  of  the  thin  deposited 
scum,  or  film,  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
the  heated  gases,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  injurious  result  from  that  cause  is 
likely  to  arise,  or  even  possible. 

ANALYSIS. 


"Water    16-30 

Sand   7-50 

Alumina   0'91 

Oxide  of  iron   0  72 

Sulphate  of  potash.    47'16 

Sulphate  of  soda    7'GO 

Chloride  of  sodium    10-GG 

Sulphate  of  lime    8-28 

Do.      of  magnesia   0'84 


100-03 

This  arrangement  of  utilising  the  waste 
heat  of  the  kiln  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  described  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  re- 
volutionised the  system  of  cement  manu- 
facture. The  proportions  of  kiln  and  flue 
capacity  require  careful  adjustment,  for  the 
best  advantage  can  be  deiived  oidy  when 
they  are  symmetrical  in  their  measures. 
Thus  it  would  be  unprofitable,  and,  indeed, 
inconvenient,  were  too  much  kiln-room  pro- 
vided, and  thereby  require  its  being  lighted 
when  only  partially  filled.  Again,  too  much 
flue-space,  which  would  produce  more  dried 
slip  or  slurry  than  the  kiln  would  contain, 
would  also  be  a  disadvantage.  Experience, 
however,  has  now  arrived  at  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  washing  power,  flue  accommoda- 
tion, and  kiln  capacity,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  derangement  in  the  continuous 
and  regular  manufacture  under  the  new 
system.  The  whole  of  the  processes,  too, 
have  another  great  advantage  over  the  old- 
fashioned  wet  sj'stem,  and  that  is  the  immu- 
nity from  delay  or  stoppage  by  imfavourable 
weather,  whether  arising  from  rain  or  frost. 
Each  kiln  has  its  own  careftdly-covered  and 
weather-proof  flue  ;  and  thus,  when  the 
contents  of  the  burnt-out  kiln  are  taken 
away  to  be  ground,  the  process  of  refilling 
may  be  begun,  and  so  soon  as  that  operation 
is  complete  the  sluny  is  speedily  allowed  to 
cover  the  flue  floor  again  for  the  next  charge 
of  the  kiln.  Lender  ordinary  circumstances 
the  routine  of  such  a  process  becomes  almost 
mechanical  in  character  and  unfluctuating 
in  its  conditions,  because  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  intervening  error  arising  to  derange 
its  miiformitjr  or  accuracy  of  result. 

Securing  the  unvarj-ing  products  from  the 
kilns  with  such  regularity  jDcrmits  of  ad- 
justing the  means  of  reducing  and  grinding 
the  clinker,  so  as  to  prevent  any  delay  in 
emptying  the  kilns,  which  would  practically 
lead  to  stoppage  of  the  whole  work.  The 
clinker,  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  kUns,  is 
wheeled  across  to  the  grinding  mills,  on 
the  ground  floor  of  which  is  placed  a  power- 
ful Blake's  stone-crusher,  and  after  being 
cracked  or  crushed  by  its  agency,  is  raised 
by  elevators  to  the  hopper-floors  of  the 
cement-grinding  millstones,  from  which  it 
issues  in  the  required  condition  of  fineness. 
Much  difference  of  oj^inion  at  present  pre- 
vails as  to  the  exact  quality  of  the  powdered 
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cement ;  but  to  meet  the  reqiiiroiiionts  of  the 
most  exigent  demands,  a  sifting  apparatus 
is  provided,  so  that  ahnost  any  degree  of 
fineness  can  be  sceurcd.  This,  however, 
.  involves  increased  cost,  which  the  advanced 
or  intelligent  consumer  docs  not  hesitate  to 
meet  by  paying  u  higher  price  for  cement 
so  prepared. 

The  high  chimney,  so  prominent  a  figure 
in  the  view  of  Messrs.  Johnson's  cement 
woi'lcs,  may  be  considered  the  leading  agent 
in  the  industrial  efforts  wo  have  described. 
All  smoke,  from  whatever  source,  is  either 
economically  absorbed  hj  its  powerful  in- 
fluence or  dissipated  by  its  agency,  and  thus 
all  waste  or  danger  from  noxious  or  danger- 
ous gases  is  avoided. 

In  thus  hastily  describing  the  various 
points  of  interest  attaching  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  by  the  new  pro- 
cess, it  must  not  be  assumed  by  our  readers 
that  the  conversion  of  such  simple  ma- 
terials into  so  valuable  a  constructive 
agent  is  unattended  with  anxiety  and 
care.  In  contrast,  however,  with  the 
old  wet  system  of  manufacture,  it  may  be 
characterised  as  simplicity  itself,  for  there 
are  no  risks  of  derangement  of  mixture 
when  once  the  true  proportions  have  been 
combined  in  the  washmill.  Neither  does 
the  slurry,  Avhen  it  enters  the  drying  flues, 
encounter  any  danger  of  disturbance  of  its 
parts,  and  thus  it  enters  into  the  finishing 
stage  of  the  kiln  free  from  any  further  or 
damaging  influence  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  semi- wet  process  involves  the  necessity 
of  a  more  regular  and  accurate  weighing  of 
the  raw  materials  vs'hich,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem is  generally  performed  in  a  haphazard 
manner  by  the  washmill-men,  who  are 
trained  up  to  a  belief  that  on  their  manipu- 
lation, dexterity,  and  occult  astuteness,  the 
whole  success  of  cement-making  depends. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  cement-makers 
operating  within  the  district  covered  by  our 
essays  that  the  chalks  and  clays  are  so 
uniform  in  chemical  and  mechanical  quali- 
ties, and,  in  consequence,  the  cement  manu- 
facturer, and  those  working  under  his 
authority,  are  saved  a  great  amount  of 
anxiety.  It  is  probably  this  which  has  in 
a  great  degree  hindered  progi-ess  in  cement- 
making,  because  the  task,  at  first  sight, 
seems  an  easy  one  to  mix  chalk  and  clay 
together,  and  it  was  seldom  that  much 
more  intelligence  was  f  orthcoming  than  such 
as  was  capable  of  performing  this  simple 
task.  Modern  science,  however,  has  thrown 
light  on  much  that  was  in  the  ©Id  time 
obscure,  and  no  rule-of-thumb  practice  is 
now  tolerated,  thereby  increasing  the  com- 
fort and  confidence  of  cement-maker,  and 
cement-consumer. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  a  reference  to  one 
department  of  the  works  at  Greenhithe, 
which  may  be  said,  in  its  reformed  shape,  to 
be  the  unavoidable  outcome  of  much  im- 
provement all  round,  and  that  is  the  test- 
ing or  challenge  house.  The  testing-house 
is  so  arranged  and  controlled  that  a  con- 
tinuous system  of  testing  the  cement  pro- 
duced is  daily — if  not  hourly — performed. 
The  machine  used  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Michele,  and  is  very  simple  in  character, 
giving  as  imiform  results  as  are  desiiable, 
which  are  daily  recorded,  and  the  briquettes, 
when  fractured,  put  carefully  away,  in 
case  they  may  be  required  for  future 
reference.  The  section  broken  is  two  and  a 
quarter  square  inches,  being  the  original  size 
adopted  by  English  engineers  from  France. 

The  average  breaking-strain  of  the  year 
1879  was  1,1601b.  per  2j  sq.  inch,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  in  con- 
nection with  these  cement  works  of  Messrs. 
Johnson  outside  of  their  manufacturing 
value,  such  as  the  following. 

The  chimney  is  300ft.  above  the  level  of 
its  base,  and  equal  to   350ft.  above  river 


level.  The  base  of  the  chimney  is  2jft. 
square,  and  at  the  top  it  is  lift,  in  diameter. 
It  cost  £2,500,  and  its  gross  weight  is  2,500 
tons.  Five  hundred  tons  of  sand  were  used 
in  its  construction.  There  were  000,000 
gault  clay  bricks  used  in  building  it, 
and  the  mortar  was  composed  of  one  of  grey 
lime  and  three  of  clear  sharp  pit-sand,  found 
on  the  premises.  The  works,  or  rather  the 
buildings  of  the  works,  cover  about  an  acre 
of  ground  only,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  they  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
works  in  which  the  wet  process  is  carried 
on.  The  total  horse-power  now  in  use  is 
somewhere  about  150. 

The  sum  expended  in  the  erection  of 
the  works  we  have  described  was  about 
£20,000,  exclusive  of  land.  The  ground 
belonging  to  the  Company  is  about  75  acres. 

The  proprietors  of  these  works  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  their  workmen,  and  have  a 
building  on  the  premises  in  which  coffee 
and  other  refreshments  can  be  obtained  at 
any  time.  There  is  also  a  reading-room, 
wherein  are  a  j^lentiful  supply  of  daily, 
weeldy,  and  monthly  papers,  and  magazines. 

Messrs.  Johnson  have  other  cement  works 
pretty  nearly  conducted  on  the  same  system 
at  Clitfe,  on  the  Thames,  andGateshead-on- 
Tyne. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES  IN  THE 
DULWICH  COLLEGE  GALLERY.' 

IT  would  add  not  a  little  to  the  value  and 
instruction  of  our  national  ai't  collec- 
tions if  the  catalogues  were  made  more 
worthy  of  their  object  by  the  addition  of 
historical  or  biographical  notices.  Sor^.e 
approach  to  such  a  course  has  been  made  by 
the  series  of  handbooks  published  by  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  and  one  or 
two  other  institutions,  and  the  governors  of 
Dulwich  College  have  just  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  their  catalogue  of  pictures 
in  the  Dulwich  College  GaUery,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  excellent  model  of  the  kind 
of  publication  we  desire.  It  is  descriptive 
as  weU  as  biographical,  and  contains,  in  a 
condensed  form,  a  good  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  artists.  In  the  present  com- 
pilation, the  governors  have,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Jean  Paul 
Eichter,  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged 
learning  in  art  and  an  accomplished  critic, 
who  has  rewritten  the  notices  of  the  Foreign 
schools.  Those  of  the  British  School  of 
Artists  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sparkes, 
the  head- master  of  theNational  Art  Train- 
ing School,  &c.  The  Dulwich  Gallery  of 
pictures  has  an  established  reputation.  The 
greater  number  of  the  pictures,  we  find 
it  stated,  "were  collected  before  1807,  by 
the  celebrated  picture-dealer,  Noel  Joseph 
Dosenfans,  for  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland. 
They  were  originally  intended  for  a  National 
Gallery  at  Warsaw ;  but  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  King,  which  ended  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Polish  Kingdom, 
prevented  the  furtherance  of  the  design,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  King,  in  1798,  the 
pictures  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
collector."  Desenfans,  at  his  death,  left  the 
whole  of  them  to  Sir  Peter  Francis  Bourgeois, 
a  landscape-painter  to  George  III.,  who,  in 
his  will,  made  in  1810,  bequeathed  his  pic- 
tures to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Dulwich 
College,  leaving  a  large'  sum  for  their  proj)er 
care  and  exhibition.  We  learn  that  the 
gallery  was  commenced  in  1812,  the  archi- 
tect being  Sir  J ohn  Soane,  and  was  finished 
in  1814,  when  the  pictures  were  removed  to 
it.  The  catalogue  is  arranged  under  the 
names  of  the  painters  found  in  the  gallery, 
these  being  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  a 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Dulwich  College 
Galleiy,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Painters.  Jean 
Paul  RicHTER,  Ph.D.,  and  John  C.  L.  Spakkes,  Head- 
master of  National  Training  School,  South  Kensington. 
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visitor  to  the  gallery  has  only  to  refer  to  the 
name  on  the  frame  and  consult  the  corre- 
sponding name  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue. 
A  table  in  the  appendix  gives  a  list  of 
painters'  names,  arranged  according  to  the 
numbers  on  the  pictures,  and  another  table 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  painters,  with 
the  pictures  of  doubtful  authorship  and 
copies  indicated. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  few  of 
the  references,  and  to  see  on  what  principles 
they  have   been  made,  and   wo   find  on 
this  point  a  few  very  useful  prefatory  re- 
marks have  been  made  by  Dr.  Jean  Eichter 
in  a  letter  to  the  governors.    Wo  quote  one 
remaik   deserving  especial   attention.  He 
says  :  "  In  examining  old  pictures  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
taste  prevailing  when  they  were  painted,  but 
also  the  different  principle  on  which  each 
individual  artist  worked.     We  should,  be- 
sides, have  a  true  concef)tion  of  his  aim  and 
ideas.    In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to 
enjoy  intelligently  at  one  and  the  same  time 
such  diverse  works  as  those,  for  example,  of 
Eaphael   and  Eubens,  or  of  Teniers  and 
Nicholas  Poussin.     An  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  portrayed  is 
especially  required  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
painters,  who  all  endeavoured,  each  in  his 
ov/n  way,  to  represent  Nature  as  she  is." 
Opening  the  book  at  the  first  page  we  have 
"  Albani — School  of  Bologna,    liom  1578, 
died   IGGO."     After  a   short  biographical 
accotmt  we  find  some  Avell-timed  and  criti- 
cal remarks  upon  his  style,  as,  for  example, 
that  his  "  figui'es  display  a  charming  com- 
bination of  the  ideal  and  sensual,"  that  he 
represents   mostly   mythological   and  re- 
ligious subjects  and  the  quiet  of  retired 
life;    that    he    constantly    "used  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  models,   and  held 
as  of  great  importance  the  variety  of  his 
concetti  (motives)."    Then  we  have  three 
pictures  in  the  gallery  described  as  ' '  after 
Albani,"  in  all  of  which  that  painter's  man- 
ner is  recognised  in  the  choice  of  colours  and 
other  characteristics.    Each  description  is 
further  amplified  by  notes,  ('.[/.,  references  to 
pictures  of  a  similar  kind,  where  the  original 
is  to  be  found,  the  subjects  or  plots  selected 
by  the  artist,  &c.    The  size  and  material  of 
the  pictures  are  also  noted,  and  in  some 
cases  the  former  price  of  the  picture.  So, 
in  fact,  the  visitor  to  Dulwich  standing 
before  a  picture  may  obtain  its  whole  history, 
the  characteristics  of  the  school,  and  the 
artist's  conception  ;  but  the  catalogue  has  a 
more  permanent  value  in  affording  those  in 
quest  of  information  respecting  any  great 
picture    or    school    definite  knowledge. 
Scanning  over  the  200  pages,  we  find  a 
very  large  proportion  of  pictures  belong  to 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  Genuine 
pictures  by  Bakhuisen,  Both,  Brouwer,  Cuijp, 
VanDeelen,  Van  Dijck,Du  Jardin,  Janssens, 
Jordaens,  Dusart,  Van  de  Velde,  Teniers  the 
elder  and  younger,  Eubens,  Euisdael,  Eem- 
brandt,  Ommegauck,  Van  Ostade,  Wouwer- 
man,  &c.    Among  them  we  find  several 
valuable    paintings    by    Van    Dijck,  the 
Teniers,   Eubens,    and   Eembrandt.  The 
Italian  schools  are  represented  by  several 
works  by  or  after  Albani,  Eaphael,  Belucci, 
Annibale    and    L.    Carracci,  Correggio, 
Cortcna,   Domenichino,   Titian,  Veronese. 
Two    or    three    genuine     MuriUos  are 
named,  also  some  authenticated  pictures  by 
Lorrain,  Chardin,  Le  Brun,   N.  Poussin, 
Watteau,  Vernet,  Le  Nain,  and  others  of 
the  French  School.     English  painters  are 
well  repiresented.     For  instance,  we  see 
pictures  by  Sir  W.    Beechey,  Bourgeois, 
Gainsborough,    Lawrence,  Southerbourg, 
Monamy,  Northcote,    Opie,    Owen,  Eey- 
nolds,  Wilson,  and    others  by  imknown 
artists.    The  Dulwich  Picture  Gallery  may, 
in  short,  be  regarded  as  a  very  complete 
and  representative  collection,  and  the  cata- 
logue really  forms  a  concise  handbook  to  the 
Old  Masters. 
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SAXCOMBE  CnUECH,  DEVON. 

The  nave  of  Salcombe  Church,  Devon,  was  built 
thirty  years  since.  It  is  now  proposed  to  put  on 
new  roofs,  and  to  add  a  chancel.  The  work  is 
to  be  commenced  shortly,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding. 

ST.  Hilda's  abbey,  whitby,  yoekshiee. 

The  abbey  which  we  illustrate  this  week  is 
situate  on  the  crown  of  a  cliff  250ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view.  It  was  founded  by  King  Oswy  in  6Ci, 
and  Lady  Hilda,  of  high  reputed  sanctity,  was 
its  first  abbess.  A  convent  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  876,  and  it  lay  desolate  more  than 
200  years.  A  Benedictine  abbey  was  erected  on 
its  site  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by 
William  de  Percy,  and  rose  from  a  comparatively 
humble  condition  to  one  of  splendour,  between 
the  years  1142  and  1316.  On  the  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1.539,  the  monks  resigned  their  monastery 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  The  abbey  is 
now  in  ruin,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it 
was  once  very  fine  and  extensive. — A.  P.  G. 

In  the  BuiLDiNO  News  for  October  29,  1869, 
was  published  a  detailed  account  of  the  abbey, 
with  perspective  of  interior  of  north  transept, 
both  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Smales.  Sections  of  mould- 
ings by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
weic  given  in  our  issue  for  August  25,  1871  ; 
aviewof  east  end  of  choir  sketched  by  "  W.  C," 
May  4,  1877,  and  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Lang- 
ham  of  exterior  of  north  transept,  June  28,  1878. 

EAWDON  HOUSE,   HODDESDEN,  cfec. 

Among  the  architectural  exhibits  this  year  at 
the  Royal  Academy  p.re  the  four  accompanying 
drawings,  by  Ernest  George  and  Peto,  Argyle- 
street,  W.  Rawdon  House,  Hoddesden,  is  an 
interesting  old  building,  bearing  the  date  1622  ; 
to  this  the  architects  have  been  adding  a  wing 
for  Mr.  Henry  Ricardc,  the  owner.  The  choice 
of  material  had  to  be  made  in  adding  to  a  buildin? 
that  had  been  ruthlessly  stuccoed.  On  peeling 
olf  the  cement  from  the  old  work,  interesting 
brick  mouldings  and  pilasters  were  exposed  ;  and 
great  care  has  since  been  taken  in  bringing 
again  to  light  the  red-brick  walls  which  fixed 
the  character  of  the  new  work.  The  house 
stands  back  some  70ft.  from  the  high  road.  It 
was  decided  to  add  the  additional  rooms  in  a 
wing  between  the  house  and  the  road,  forming 
a  courtyard  in  front,  with  a  gateway  to  the 
stables,  and  covering  the  site  of  a  recent  badly- 
built  extension,  which  was  out  of  character  with 
the  old  house.  The  new  wing  contains  a  dining- 
room,  schooh'oom,  nurseries  and  bedrooms,  and 
a  lift  from  the  ofiices,  and  other  such  con- 
veniences, of  which  the  old  house  was  innocent. 
The  billiard-room  is  oak  panelled,  after  the 
manner  of  the  original  rooms.  A  sundial  makes 
a  pleasing  feature  on  the  south  front  of  the  new 


wing,  and  the  new  and  old  work  blend  har- 
moniously. The  new  building  and  works  to  old 
front  have  been  very  satisfactorily  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Hoddesdon,  at  a  cost  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Gass,  of  Bolton,  has  had  charge  of  the 
works,  and  has  shown  great  care  in  their  super- 
intendence. 

A  House  at  Westgate-on-Sea  is  another  work 
by  the  same  architects,  and  is  now  erecting  for 
Mr.  Herbert  Peto.  The  house  is  situated  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  cliffs  and  sea,  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  positions  of  this  healthiest  of  seaside 
places.  The  plan  is  compact  and  square,  though 
the  squareness  is  lost  on  the  ground-floor  by  the 
large  bay  windows  towards  the  sea,  and  the  roof 
is  rendered  interesting  with  picturesque  gables. 
The  rooms  are  grouped  round  a  panelled  hall, 
with  a  fijreplace  and  deeply-recessed  windows. 
The  dining-room  has  an  ingle  nook,  lined  inside 
with  gauged  brickwork,  and  has  settles  on  either 
side.  The  long  range  of  windows  at  the  top 
light  a  good  playroom  and  schoolroom  for  the 
children.  The  stables  are  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  The  buildings  are  of  red  brick, 
with  weather  tiling,  and  the  gables  are  filled  in 
with  plaster  modelling  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  of 
Lambeth  ;  the  brickwork  is  built  in  cement, 
and  the  external  walls  are  hollow,  with  Jen- 
nings' borders,  as  no  solid  wall  would  keep  out 
the  sea-damp.  The  house  is  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£3,000. 

Wood-house,  for  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.,  is 
now  building  at  Uplyme,  Devon,  near  Lyme 
Regis.  It  is  beautifully  placed  on  rising  ground, 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  coombes  of  this  part  of 
Devonshire,  with  a  fine  view  over  the  Lyme 
Bay,  and  is  situated  nearRousdon,  a  large  work 
just  completed  for  Sir  Henry  Peek  by  the  same 
architects.  The  ground-story  of  the  building  is 
of  random-coursed  Uplyme  stone,  built  hollow, 
with  brick  lining.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
building  is  of  timber,  boarded  and  felted  over 
and  covered  with  weather-tiling.  The  gables 
are  of  oak  timber  work.  The  contract  was 
taken  in  competition  by  Mr.  Luscombe,  of 
Exeter,  for  the  sum  of  £4,525. 

The  Lodge,  near  Pinner,  for  Mr.  Lawrence 
Baker,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  one  that 
was  frequently  inundated  by  the  rising  of  the 
Pinn.  The  present  Lodge  is  built  upon  arches, 
under  which  the  water  may  rise  without  doing 
mischief.  The  posts  of  the  porch  have  been 
cleverly  carved  by  Mr.  Hitch.  The  ornamental 
plaster  filling-in  of  the  timber  work  is  from  the 
hands  of  Walter  Smith.  This  Lodge,  and  the 
group  of  three  cottages,  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  J.  Kindell,  of  Harrow. 


THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 

PERIODICAL  complaints  are  made  of  the 
backwardness  and  delay  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Department,  and  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  day  drew  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  progress  made  with  the  large  scale 
map  of  the  country  commenced  about  20  years 
ago,  and  which  is  so  far  from  being  finished, 
that  it  is  expected  the  survey  will  take  another 
18  years  to  complete.  Such  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion is  provoking  enough,  seeing  that  all  the 
while  those  who  have  been  looking  forward  for 
an  authentic  survey  have  not  only  to  wait  but 
pay,  and  that,  when  they  get  the  map  it  will 
represent  England  imperfectly.  But  what  is 
more  aggravating  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  survey,  slowly  dragging  its  course  is, 
after  all,  based  on  the  state  of  the  country  so 
many  years  ago,  that  it  will  not  correctly  de- 
lineate the  features  and  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  ijublication.  It  is, 
according  to  the  Times,  doubtful  whether  the 
purchaser  will  get  what  he  wants  any  more  than 
he  is  likely  to  get  now  in  purchasing  an  ord- 
nance map  as  advertised  on  the  lin.  scale,  which 
may  only  give  him,  to  use  the  same  authority's 
statement,  "his  own  parish  about  as  correctly 
as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  or  Agricola."  The  lin.  scale 
map  represents  England  as  it  was  in  1795  ;  it 
gives  many  roads  and  boundaries  that  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  is  misleading  to  the  stranger. 
Unfortunately,  our  popular  maps  of  the  country 
and  counties  are  based  on  this  lin.  ordnance  map, 
and  the  public  have  to  put  up  with  all  the  de- 
ficiencies in  it,  though  the  Times  rather  exag- 


gerates those  defects,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  popular  maps  are  generally  considerable 
reductions,  and  it  would  be  mechanically  im- 
possible to  show  any  but  the  larger  features  such 
as  the  lines  of  railway  upon  them.  We  feel  there 
are,  however,  some  grounds  for  these  complaints, 
notwithstanding  the  defence  set  up  by  the  Ord- 
nance authorities,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  obtain 
skilled  engravers  and  other  workmen.  It  appears 
that,  with  the  power  under  command,  the  survey 
proceeds  at  the  average  rate  of  about  five  square 
miles  a  day,  and  the  daily  cost  is  about  £300.  If 
we  consider  the  work  is  purely  mechanical  in  its 
nature,  this  seems  a  large  sum,  and  there  is 
some  plausibility  in  the  assertion  that  every 
body  of  workmen  would  do  their  best  to  protract 
rather  than  shorten  their  work  in  their  own  in- 
terests. But  the  efficiency  of  the  map  is  a 
greater  question.  If  only  the  military  districts 
and  the  larger  manufacturing  towns  have  been 
surveyed  on  the  new  scale,  and  the  country  dis- 
tricts are  delineated  as  they  were  30  years 
ago,  those  who  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
completion  of  the  map  will  be  seriou.sly  incon- 
venienced by  its  shortcomings.  The  history  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  throws  some  light  upon 
the  delaj's  that  have  arisen.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned the  idea  of  a  Government  survey  origin- 
ated from  military  exercises.  As  long  ago  as 
the  establishment  of  peace  with  America,  a 
triangulation  was  began  between  this  country 
and  France,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of 
the  lin.  map.  About  1815,  the  military- 
interest  in  it  ceased,  and  private  surveyors  were 
employed  to  carry  on  what  was  desired — a  good 
map  of  the  country  ;  but  the  want  of  a  uniform 
system  of  triangulation,  the  overlapping  caused 
by  selecting  different  meridians,  led  to 
confusion,  and  to  a  complete  revision  of  the 
maps.  Afterwards,  Col.  Colby,  who  took  charge 
of  the  department,  was  engaged  to  make  a 
tenement  survey  of  Ireland,  and  a  Gin.  scale  was 
decided  upon,  which  led  in  time  to  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  scales.  In  1851,  a  select  Committee, 
and  afterwards  a  Royal  Commission,  were 
appointed  to  discuss  the  subject.  But  in  1862  a 
report  was  issued,  which  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  25in.  scale,  which  was  adopted  for  the 
cultivated  districts,  with  the  6in.  for  the 
uncultivated  ;  but  the  battle  of  the  scales 
continued  to  go  on  until  Sir  Henry  James,  the 
late  Director,  we  believe,  re-established  the 
present  system.  Besides  the  scales  we  have 
named,  there  is  a  5ft.  scale  for  towns,  and  a 
10ft.  scale,  making  in  all  five  scales.  By  a 
report  made  by  the  late  Gen.  Cameron,  it 
appears  the  northern  counties  and  a  large  part 
of  the  south  of  England  are  finished  on  the 
25in.  and  6in.  scale,  while  the  British  Isles  arc 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  completed  on  the  lin.  scale. 
Such  are  the  main  facts  we  have  been  able  to 
collect.  No  doubt,  there  have  been  many 
practical  difficulties  in  the  conduct  of  such  a 
survey  ;  the  time  wasted  in  the  discussion  of 
scales,  over  which  £30,000  had  been  spent,  has 
been  a  serious  hindrance  ;  but  the  public  should 
have  some  assurance  when  the  survey  will  be 
completed.  The  filling-in  work ,  such  as  the 
details  of  buildings  and  fences  within  the  large 
triangles,  is  a  work  of  time,  but  of  the  utmost 
use  to  engineers  and  surveyors.  The  time  taken 
to  transfer  these  details  and  their  reduction  by 
photography  is  a  tedious  process  about  which 
the  public  know  little,  and  care  less,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  thoroughly  reliable 
map  within  a  reasonable  period. 


CHIPS. 

At thelastmeeting  of  the  Ely  Diocesan  Conference 
the  following  grants  were  made: — New  church  a 
Biggleswade,  £100;  restoration  of  navo  at  Coxle 
£25;  rebuilding  tower  at  Higham  Gobion,  £10 
erection  of  parsonage  house  at  Stopsley,  by  Luton, 
£50 ;  Toddington  parsonage,  £50.  A  grant  for  the 
restoration  of  Hatley  Cockayne  was  subsequectly 
withdrawn,  as  the  patron  promised  to  take  the 
whole  cost  of  work  upon  himself. 

Old  Chingford  Church,  on  the  borders  of  Epping 
Forest,  was  reopened  for  public  service  on  Sunday 
week,  after  being  closed  for  86  years. 

At  a  meeting  'of  the  Teignmouth  local  board 
held  last  week,  Messrs.  Rowell  and  Son  were 
appointed  architects  for  the  proposed  new  build 
ings. 

A  large  block  of  four  residences  is  to  be  crecte 
at  Truro  by  Messrs.  Farley  and  Tippet,  builders 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Hicks,  architect.  The  buildingi 
are  to  faced  with  Plymouth  limestone,  with  granite 
for  dressings  from  St.  Stephen's. 
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OUE  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 


WITHOUT  discussing'  the  strict  definition 
of  this  word,  apjilied  by  the  ancients  to 
a  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  which  means  a  study, 
or  place  of  retirement,  we  shall  devote  our 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  museums.  There  are 
obviously  different  kinds  of  museums — first, 
those  set  apart  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
such  as  the  British  Museum,  and  cspeciallj^  the 
new  building-s,  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhousc,  called 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  at  South  Kensin^ 
ton,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  model 
on  a  large  scale  (see  illustration.  Building  News, 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  170);  secondly,  those  set 
apart  for  the  illustration  of  a  special  branch  of 
science,  as  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
Jermyn-strect ;  third,  those  devoted  to  the 
collections  of  works  of  art  and  antiquities,  as  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  and  fourth,  the 
exhibition  of  books  and  manuscripts,  objects  of 
manufacture,  and  appliances,  itc.  Very  often 
these  different  purposes  are  combined  in  one 
building,  as  we  find  in  most  of  our  provincial 
museums,  in  which  case  different  principles  of 
arrangement  have  to  be  consulted.  We  may, 
however,  just  state  a  few  general  conditions 
which  are  important  for  the  architect  to  con- 
sider ;  and  the  first  that  occurs  is  that  the  phin 
should  be  arranged  strictly  in  reference  to  a 
proper  distribntion  and  classijication  of  the  objects 
to  be  displayed.  By  this  means  the  building  may 
be  made  to  assist  the  student.  For  instance,  in 
an  art  museum,  the  distribution  of  the  several 
galleries  or  rooms  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
allow  of  a  proper  system  of  classification, 
whether  it  be  based  on  chronology  or  style  ;  a 
museum  for  the  collection  of  geological  speci- 
mens, or  natural  history,  should  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  some  scientific  relation  existing 
between  the  specimens.  Thus,  for  geological 
museums,  the  groups  of  rocks  in  order  of  time 
may  be  made  the  principle  of  classification,  or 
for  practical  purposes,  the  igneous  and  sedimen- 
tary rocks  may  be  separately  provided  for.  In 
ordinary  museums  both  systems  might  be  pre- 
sented, though  the  classification  generally 
adopted  is  that  of  stromatology,  in  which  the 
rocks  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  with 
their  fossils.  Thus  the  specimens  would  have 
to  be  classified  according  to  the  primary,  secon- 
dary, and  tertiary  epochs,  and  cases  would  be 
provided  for  each  group  of  rocks,  such  as  the 
Cambrian  or  the  Carboniferous,  the  Oolitic,  or 
the  Cretaceous  ;  and  finally,  the  later  specimens  of 
the  Eocene  and  Pleistocene  strata.  In  natural  his- 
tory museums  in  general,  the  architect  ought  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  distributing  his 
rooms  so  that  the  groups  and  classes  may  be 
exhibited  according  to  some  distinction  or  scien- 
tific order.  Hence  the  di^dsion  into  organ- 
ised and  unorganised  specimens,  seems  to  be  im- 
portant. In  small  museums  the  cases  may  be 
made  to  stand  at  intervals  projecting  into  the 
room,  each  recess  or  compartment  representing 
a  class,  order,  or  genus,  in  which  the  species 
would  be  collected.  We  throw  out  the  above 
suggestions  of  classification  as  they  may  be  of 
value  to  the  designer  of  museums  ;  but  in  most 
instances  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  consult 
with  the  keeper  of  some  museum,  or  inspect  a 
few  buildings  of  acknowledged  merit  in 
their  arrangements.  Por  local  museums,  the 
natural  history  and  antiquities  of  the  dis- 
trict ought  to  be  provided  for,  containing 
specimens  of  its  geological  strata,  its  flora 
&ti(\.fnu)ia,  (fcc.  A  good  central  hall  is  important, 
and  might  be  made  advantageous  for  the  display 
of  typical  specimens,  as  adoj>ted  by  Mr.  Water- 
house  in  the  planning  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  where  the  central  entrance  block 
running  transversely  with  the  faeade  is  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  an  index  or  typical  museum. 
Birds  and  palaeontological  sjjecimens  occupy  the 
long  front  galleries  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
from  these  lead  a  series  of  galleries  at  right 
angles,  for  shells,  reptiles,  and  fish  on  one  side, 
and  geology  on  the  other.  Alternating  between 
these  last-named  galleries  are  narrower  ones 
intended  for  the  use  of  students.  A  private 
corridor  is  also  provided  for  the  use  of  curators, 
which  traverses  the  galleries  at  each  end,  and 
which  provide  communication  quite  distinct 
from  the  public.  The  main  galleries  for  birds 
and  palaeontology  and  the  index  museum  are 
arranged  with  cases  projecting  from  the  side 
walls,   lighted   by   windows   between.  The 


British  collection  is  located  at  the  end  of  the 
typical  or  index  museum.    The  second  condition 
of  importance  is  the  determination  of  the  area 
of  each  department,  which,  after  the  general 
scheme  of  distribution,  must  bo  decided  upon  in 
preparing  the  plan.     When  the  limits  of  the 
collection  already  exist,  the  architect  has  some 
data  to  work  from,  and  the  number  and  area  of 
the  rooms  are  readily  found  ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  building  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  growing 
collection  of  a  multifarious  kind — loans,  gifts, 
itc,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  galleries  more  or  less  alike. 
In  such  a  case  the  best  jilan  is  for  the  architect 
to  consult  the  requirements  of  a  general  museum, 
apportioning  his  area  between  the  departments 
of  natural  history  in  its  various  branches,  art, 
and  antiquities,  scientific  appliances,  and  manu- 
facturing processes,  which  he  can  generally  do 
with  some  approximation  to  the  actual  require- 
ments.   It  will  be  some  assistance  to  him  if  ho 
tentatively  sketches  to  scale  one  room  with  its 
cases  or  cabinets,  allowing  a  sufficient  width  for 
central  corridor,  after  arranging  the  fittings ; 
as  this  will  then  become,  when  properly  digested, 
a  unit  as  it  were,  of  his  general  plan,  bearing 
in   mind    the  kind  of   objects  to   be  shown, 
lighting  by  roof,  or  otherwise.    The  dimensions 
of  the  objects  will,  of  course,  give  the  architect 
an  idea  of  the  area  necessary  and  the  height  to 
be  obtained  ;  a  fair  height  may  be  stated  to  be 
14ft.    Other  points  to  consider  are  the  strength 
of  the  floors  to  carry  great  weights,  lighting, 
warming.    As  regards  the  size  of  cases,  18in.  is 
considered  a  good   width,  so  that  a  gallery 
should  allow  3ft.  for  two  rows  ;  separate  wall 
cases,  of  uniform  length,  are  desirable,  as  they 
can  be  readily  shifted  or  removed,  and  4ft.  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  length.    The  arrangement 
and  construction  of  museums  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  among  authorities.  A  series  of  top- 
lighted  galleries,  cases  having  air-tight  fronts,  and 
specimens  accessible  only  by  intermediate  private 
galleries  for  students  and  curators,  has  been  pro- 
posed.    These  private  galleries  should  be  in 
communication,  and  have  ca.ses  for  duplicate 
specimfnts,  and  be  accessible  from  workshops 
and  professors'  rooms.    In  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  at  Kensington,  this  arrangement  has 
been  carried  out,  as  we  have  hinted,  and  narrow 
reserve  galleries  are   introduced  between  the 
wide  public  galleries.    Cases  placed  back  to  back 
and  made  to  project  into  the  gallery  between 
the  windows  will  enable  a  large  number  of 
specimens  to  be  exhibited  ;  besides  which,  the 
recesses  are  convenient  for  students.  Ichthyologi- 
cal  specimens  have  tobe  preserved  in  spirits ;  hence, 
the  room  containing  them  should  be  fireproof. 
The  mode  of  lighting  a  museum  should  receive 
attention  before  any  plan  is  determined  on.  For 
museums  of  natural  history  collections  vertical 
or  top  light  should  be  secured,  though  specimens 
illustrating  mineralogy,  conchology,  &c.,  may 
be  better  lighted  by  side  openings.  Sculpture 
or  pictures  are  best  seen  under  a  top  Ught,  or  a 
side  light  from  the  north.    The  museum  and 
picture-gallery  at  Berlin,  by  Schinkel,  is  formed 
round  three  sides  of  a  central  vestibule  ;  the 
rooms  are  about  40ft.  wide  and  26ft.  high,  with 
flat  ceilings,  and  the  lighting  is  by  common 
windows  on  the  side  down  to  the  dado.  Screens 
16ft.  high  and  20ft.  long  divide  the  galleries 
into  rooms,  about  30ft.  by  ISft.,  for  grouping 
the  pictures.  At  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  Paris, 
the  collection  of  minerals  forms  a  circle,  which 
incloses  a  lecture  theatre.    We  may  mention  the 
public  museum  and  library  at  Havre,  by  M.  L. 
Fortune  Brunet  Debaines,  described  in  Gwilt's 
"  Encyclopsedia."    "It  consists  of   a  central 
hall  for  sculpture  ;  on  either  side,  and  separated 
from  it  by  an  open  arcade,  by  means  of  which 
the  hall  is  lighted,  is  a  gallery  pnd  a  museum, 
the  floor  of  which  is  6ft.  or  8ft.  above  the  floor 
of  the  hall,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  attendants, 
&c.,  beneath."    A  picture-gallery  is  provided 
over  the  hall,  and  a  library  over  side  galleries. 
The  plan  is  square,  about  100ft.    Top  light  may 
be  judiciously  obtained  in  the  cove  of  the 
ceiling.    It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  law 
of  reflection  of  light,  so  that  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  reflection  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  inspection  of  the  glass  cases, 
by  avoiding  the  reflection  of  the  windows  and 
skylights— a  source  of  great  trouble  and  incon- 
venience in  some  museums.    Side  lights  will  be 
suitable  in  small  museums,  and  may  be  made  to 
alternate  between  cases  projecting  at  intervals 
into  the  room. 
For  examples  of  museums  we  may  refer  the 


reader  to  the  index  of  this  journal,  and  to  the 
illustrations  we  have  given  of  buildings  of  this 
class.  The  British  Museum,  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  Kensington,  which  we  have 
described  and  illustrated  ;  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
Jermyn-street ;  Soanc's  Museum,  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields ;  afford  good  instances  of  classified  collec- 
tions, though  we  can  hardly  recommend  some  of 
them  as  models.  Papworth,  in  his  "  Museums, 
Libraries,  and  Picture  Galleries"  (1853),  ob- 
serves :  "  It  is  submitted  as  a  constant  result  of 
experience  that  a  museum  for  a  provincial  town 
should  not  be  without  a  lecture-room  ;  its  utility 
at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  is  self- 
evident,  and  the  noble  apartments  of  the  British 
Museum  would  amply  suffice  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  utility  of  a  theatre  is  perhaps  greater  in 
proportion  where  attached  to  a  small  collection, 
than  when  part  of  a  large  one,  because  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  the  permanent  and  successful 
establishment  of  a  museum  appears  to  be  the 
employment  of  some  system  of  lecturing."  We 
may  name,  among  large  provincial  museums, 
the  Ashmolean  and  University,  Oxford,  the 
Fitzwilliam,  Cambridge,  and  those  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dublin,  &c.  G.  H.  G. 

jrUSIC-HAXL. 

Rooms  for  musical  entertainment  were  origin- 
ally called  "  saloons"  in  London.  Canterbury 
Hall,  Lambeth,  was  the  first  music-hall  opened, 
which  took  place  in  May,  1852.  The  "Archi- 
tectural Diet."  says,  "For  the  Handel  Comme- 
moration Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1859, 
the  company  published  a  plate  of  comparative 
dimensions  of  the  principal  orchestras  of  the 
country,  giving  the  areas  but  not  the  sizes.  The 
centre  transept  was  considered  as  360ft.  long  by 
216ft.  wide;  the  orchestra  being  enlarged  to 
216ft.  wide  and  100ft.  in  depth  in  the  centre  to 
hold  nearly  4,000  performers."  The  company 
published  sections  of  roofs  of  various  music- 
halls  used  for  musical  festivals,  but  gave  no 
dimensions.  It  is  stated  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  is  one  of  the  very  best  buildings  for  music 
in  this  country.  We  give  the  dimensions  of  a  few 
large  music-halls  in  the  provinces  : — 

Long. Wide.  High. 
Birmingham  Music-haU  . . . .  lll-6ft.  70ft. 70ft. 

(Two  galleries) 
Aberdeen  New  Music-hall  ..  150     68  50 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Hall  135    102  68 
Concert-room,   St.  George's 

Hall,  Liverpool  (1,1 00)   77     72    37  oval 

Bradford,  St.  George's  Hall    152     76  70 
In  London : — 

St.  James's  HaU    139     59    59  6in. 

Exeter  Hall  (3,000)   138     76  54 

WiUis's  Rooms   100  40 

Albert  Hall  (8,000)    320    308  elliptical 

We  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in  the  Build- 
ing News  upon  the  code  of  regulations  issued 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the 
better  construction  of  music-halls,  page  528, 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  where  it  is  provided  that 
the  area  to  be  assigned  for  each  person  shall 
not  be  less  than  1ft.  8in.  by  1ft.  6in.  in  the  gal- 
leries, nor  less  than  2ft  4in.  by  1ft.  8in.  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  house,  room,  &c.  It  is  also 
required  that  every  staircase  for  use  of  audience 
shall  be  inclosed  by  brick  walls,  and  all  stair- 
cases and  floors  to  be  made  of  fire -resisting 
materials.  No  staircase  or  internal  corridor  to 
be  less  than  4ft.  6in.  wide,  and  wider  when  the 
number  exceeds  400,  and  separate  exits  are  to 
be  provided  for  those  parts  of  the  audience  which, 
are  seated  at  a  higher  level  than  others  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  street. 

NARTHEX. 

This  term  has  hardly  been  defined  with  exact- 
ness :  it  has  been  applied  to  a  porch  or  portico  in 
front  of  a  basilica,  as  well  as  to  the  inclosed  court 
at  the  west  end  of  an  Early  Christian  church. 
Bingham  in  his  "  Origines  Eccles."  refers  to 
Eusebius,  who  uses  the  term  "  exonarthex  "  as 
looking  into  the  atrium,  and  was  in  fact  one  of 
the  cloisters  or  porticoes  surrounding  the  en- 
closure, while  theinteriornarthex  ("esonarthex") 
was  a  part  of  the  building  inclosed  by  barriers. 
The  terms  ' '  narthex  ' '  and  ' '  porticus  ' '  are  thus 
confounded.  The  exonarthex  was  a  lean-to  till  the 
5th  century.  The  narthex  contained  three  doors, 
the  centre  one  for  the  clergy,  the  north  for  the 
women,  and  the  south  for  the  men.  At  S.  Frond 
at  Perigueux,  at  Fountains  and  Beaulieu  abbeys, 
there  are  narthexes.  At  Climy  (13th  century) 
the  narthex  was  a  church  with  aisles,  triforium, 
and  two  towers.    In  large  basilicas  there  was  a 
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narthex  at  each  oiid  of  tlio  atrium  or  forecourt. 
The  narthex  ou  the  outsido  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  pcnitentii,  called  weeporM,  and  tho  inner 
narthex  for  another  class  of  penitents,  the 
hearers.  (Sco  Walcott's  Sacred  Archreology, 
"Arch.  Diet.") 


THE  ENGLISH  HOMESTEAD. 

THE  altered  conditions  of  social  life,  says 
Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  in  the  Magazine  of 
Art,  and  the  growth  of  luxuries  amongst  all 
classes  have  had  tho  most  disastrous  effect  on 
our  English  farmhouses,  and  have  especially 
wrought  sad  havoc  with  their  picturesque  in- 
teriors. The  great  fireplace,  with  its  blazing 
hearth,  its  cosy  nooks,  and  high-backed 
"settles,"  is  now  little  more  than  a  tradition. 
Its  place  is  filled  by  a  lustrous  grate,  and  the 
hearth  is  a  patch  of  encaustic  tiling.  The 
great  oak  beams  and  their  depending  trellis  have 
disappeared  from  the  ceiling,  which  is  newly 
plastered,  and  has  a  huge  sprawling  arrange- 
ment of  acanthus  leaves  in  the  centre.  The  dear 
old  wainscoting  which  gave  the  parlour  (now 
tho  drawing-room)  such  a  homely  charm, 
glorious  in  colour  from  age  and  ' '  elbow 
polish,"  has  been  removed  and  cut  up  into 
"  Queen  Anne  "  mantels  in  Wardour-street,  or 
used  by  the  arcliitect  in  the  alterations  at  "  the 
Hall."  The  farmer's  wife  and  daughter, 
nothing  loth,  have  substituted  for  it  a  garish 
wall-paper,  "harsh  and  crude,"  and  the  sur 
roundings  have,  of  course,  been  rearranged  in 
corresponding  "taste." 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  stone  mullions  and 
the  quarries  have  been  taken  out  of  the  old 
Tudor  windows  to  be  supp)lanted  by  sashes  and 
vaste  expanses  of  plate-glass,  thus  destroying  at 
a  stroke  the  scale  of  the  building.  The  exposed 
fronts  of  the  house  have  been  covered  with 
stucco,  lined  to  look  like  ashlar— if  that  were 
possible— to  the  loss  of  the  old  weather-stained 
hanging-tiles,  so  much  more  grateful  to  the  eye 
and,  for  that  matter,  equally  weather-proof. 
Perhaps  the  whole  side  of  the  house  has  been 
blackened  over  with  tar.  It  is  well  if  the  new 
tightly-fitting  joinery  has  not  made  the  chim- 
neys smoke,  and  that  the  massive  old  Tudor 
cliimney-stacks  have  not  in  their  ruddy  old  age 
been  subjected  to  the  degradation  of  rows  of 
"  tallboys." 

The  above  is,  alas !  no  fancy  picture.  Even 
while  I  write,  this  kind  of  alteration,  or  rather 
destruction,  is  going  on  all  over  the  kingdom. 
I  could  cite  but  too  many  instances.  Not  fifty 
miles  from  town  an  old  manor-house — long  oc- 
cupied as  a  farm-house — is  being  divided  up  into 
labourers'  tenements.  The  old  "  house-islace '' 
or  "  keeping-room,"  with  its  tile  floor,  ample 
chimney-nook,  and  dark  wainscoted  walls,  is,  or 
was,  a  study  for  a  painter.  Two  long  three- 
light  mullioned  windows  ranged  on  one  side  of 
the  room  admitted  a  softened  southern  light 
through  a  screen  of  tender  vine-leaves.  Seats 
below  the  window-sills,  cut  out  of  the  thickness 
*f  the  sturdy  walls,  formed  most  inviting  resting- 
places  after  the  "busie  labour"  of  the  day. 
The  details,  furniture,  appointments  were  all  in 
keeping,  and  all  of  the  highest  appropriateness 
and  excellence  in  their  simple  style.  The  tenant 
and  his  women-folk,  however,  found  it  all 
"  dull,"  and  have  migrated  to  the  nearest  mar- 
ket town.  Mrs.  Poyser  receives  her  visitors  on 
a  gay  (tapestry)  Brussels — siu'rounded  by  sticky 
Tottenham  Court-road  furniture — instead  of  in 
that  dear  old  kitchen  in  the  Hall  Farm  ;  and 
you  can  no  longer  get  a  glimpse  of  pretty 
Hetty  Sorel  among  her  bright  pans  in 
the  dairy,  the  guelder-ro.«es  peeping  at  her 
through  the  casement.  She  is  in  Germany 
"  finishing  her  education." 

The  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy  saw 
the  whole  country  dotted  with  picturesque 
homesteads,  of  which  the  next  generation  will 
scarcely  find  an  example  remaining,  and  will 
learn  only  from  a  stray  wood- cut  by  Birket 
Foster,  what  an  English  farmstead  was  in  its 
prime,  and  how  great  and  irreparable  is  its  loss. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  in  these  pag'es  on 
the  artistic  value  of  the  old  English  farm-house 
and  its  surroundings.  The  saddest  examisle 
which  may  still  be  found  is  the  manor-house  in 
reduced  circumstances.  Once  the  residence  of 
the  lord,  it  has  fallen  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  tenant,  and  has  now  probably  gone 
to  ruin,  or  has  been  divided  into  labourers' 
tenements.  With  every  stage  of  its  declension 
some  calamity  has  befallen  it  from  the  artist's 


point  of  view,  until  its  old  ago  ends  in  mere 
neglect  and  squalor — a  stray  chimney-stack  of 
exquisite  detail  and  proportion,  a  coat-of-arms 
in  a  curiously- carved  panel,  a  Tudor  porch,  or 
solitary  mullioned  window  being  alone  left  to 
testify  to  the  charms  of  its  youth.  The  imagi- 
nation reverts  to  tho  time  when  it  stood  out 
proudly  from  its  entourage  of  tall  elms  or  noble 
walnut-trees,  its  long  lines  of  capacious  barns 
and  clusters  of  golden  stacks,  its  rows  of  quaint 
gables  and  dormers,  and  the  solid  or  fantastic 
forms  of  the  chimneys  standing  boldly  up  against 
the  sky ;  the  charm  of  the  sccue  heightened  by 
tho  drowsy  cooing  of  the  i)igeons  and  the 
measured  thud  of  the  busy  flail  at  the  open  barn. 
But,  above  all,  the  wealth  of  lovely  colour  dis-' 
tinguished  the  older  buildings  from  their  newer 
rivals  beyond  all  other  marks.  The  glowing 
mellow  red  of  the  old  bricks  and  tiles,  softened 
and  harmonised  by  a  powder  of  ashy-grey  lichen, 
the  intensely-brilliantgreenof  the  mossy  patches, 
and  the  bright  gold  of  the  stonecrop,  blended  and 
varied  by  Nature's  own  hand,  are  beauties 
which  are  known  and  dear  to  all. 

Our  modern  efforts  at  farm-building-  in  the 
old  stylo  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory.  They 
are  too  symmetrical.  There  is  a  spick  and  span 
mechanical  look  about  them  which  differentiates 
them  at  once.  The  naivete  of  the  old  work, 
which  greiv  on  the  site,  is  unproducible  in  this 
over-sophisticated  age,  and  the  more  we  affect 
the  bygone  fashion,  the  more  transparent  is  the 
affectation.  The  best  men  are  not  employed  in 
designing  works  of  this  class,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  left  to  the  agent  and  his  factotum. 

The  common  artificers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  seemed  to  do  the  right 
thing  intuitively,  and  so  have  been  guided  by  an 
inborn  appreciation  of  what  was  artistically  ap- 
propriate to  every  occasion  ;  the  works  of  that 
day  are  never  disfigured  by  those  uncouth  and 
unfeeling  monstrosities  which  are  the  mark  of 
the  rural  builder  of  the  present  day.  When  we 
shall  have  completed  the  series  of  rectangular 
concrete  boxes,  stucco-covered,  with  square 
holes  for  windows,  and  deficient  in  everything 
which  can  please  the  eye,  our  descendants  will 
wonder  at  the  apathy  with  which  we  could 
abandon  to  decay  the  work  of  our  fore- 
fathers— work  which  we  were  so  powerless  to 
imitate. 


MR.  NEWTON  ON  GREEK  ART. 

MR.  NEWTON'S  seventh  lecture  on  Greek 
art  treated  of  what  he  styled  the  Hellenistic 
Period,  comprising  the  three  centuriesbetweenthe 
accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  last  of  the  great  sculptors  of 
Greece  was  Lysippos.  His  statues  appear  to 
have  been  exclusively  of  bronze.  His  great 
celebrity  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
name  comes  down  to  us  associated  with  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  portrait  he  alone 
among  sculptors  was  allowed  by  that  king  to 
make.  Among  his  works  were  two  colossal 
statues,  one  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  other  of 
Herakles  (Hercules),  in  the  city  of  Tarentum. 
An  allggorical  figure  represented  Kairos,  "  Op- 
portunity," with  a  long  forelock,  while  he  was 
bald  beliind,  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  shears,  in  the 
other  a  pair  of  scales.  At  Rhodes  he  made  the 
Sun  God,  Helios,  in  a  chariot  group.  He  made 
statues  of  Alexander  himself  and  of  some  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Graneikos.  There  are  several  extant  busts  or 
statues  of  Alexander,  none  of  which,  however, 
can  be  traced  with  any  certainty  to  an  original 
by  Lysippos.  He  also  made  ideal  portraits  of 
great  men  of  past  generations,  of  whom  no  tra- 
ditionary likeness  had  been  handed  down,  such 
as  the  fabulist  iEsop.  Among  his  statues  of 
athletes  was  a  celebrated  one,  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Rome.  This  figure  was  represented 
scraping  himself  with  a  strigil,  and  was  hence 
called  the  Apoxyomenos.  In  the  Vatican  is  a 
marble  statue  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  this  cele- 
brated work.  The  Farnese  Hercules,  which  we 
knew  from  an  inscription  on  its  base  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Glyoon,  is  also  thought  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  original  of  Lysij)pos. 
Studying  the  Canon  of  Polycletos,  conjointly 
with  nature,  he  constructed  a  new  canon  of  pro- 
portions. To  him  was  attributed  the  saying 
that  Polycletos  made  men  as  they  were,  but 
that  he  made  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  a  saying 
which  had  been  variously  interpreted,  and 
which  seemed  to  point  to  some  deviation  from 
the  normal  type  of  the  hiunan  figure  as  estab- 


lished by  Polycletos,  designed,  perhaps,  to 
correct  the  optical  impression  produced  by 
statues  on  a  colossal  scale.  If  we  turned  from 
this  meagre  account  left  by  tho  ancients  of  the 
art  of  Lysippos  to  extant  monuments  of  his 
l^criod,  wo  had  the  lion  erected  by  tho  Greeks, 
after  the  battle  of  Ch:eronia,  B.C.  336  ;  the  sculp- 
tured column  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana) 
at  Ephesus ;  the  Dionysos  (Bacchus)  from  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllos,  B.C.  320  ;  and 
a  colossal  figure  of  Victory  on  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  found  in  the  island  of  Samothrace  some 
years  ago,  and  now  in  tho  Lovivre.  Professor 
Conze,  in  his  recent  work  on  Samothrace,  had 
given  a  restoration  of  this  statue,  and  pointed 
out  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  Victory  on  a 
prow  on  the  coins  of  Demetrios  Poliarcctcs.  It 
was  highly  probable  that  this  type  on  the  coin 
and  the  statue  found  at  Samothrace  both  com- 
memorated the  great  naval  victory  Demetrios 
gained  at  Salamis  B.C.  305.  It  was  after  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  by  this  same  Demetrios  that  the 
Rhodians  erected  that  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  Sun  God,  which,  from  its  immense  scale, 
ranked  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Pliny  told  us  that  it  was  100ft.  high,  and  that 
few  men  could  with  both  arms  i-each  round  its 
thumb.  It  was  probably  finished  B.C.  28-1,  and 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  50  years 
after  its  erection.  Its  position  at  the  entrance 
of  a  harbour  at  Rhodes  is  marked  by  some  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone  near  the  fort  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  tendancy  of  art  in  the  Hellenistic  period 
was  mainly  towards  tho  colossal  and  the  sensa- 
tional, but  there  was  also  a  strong  realistic 
tendency,  shown  in  the  portrait  busts  and  heads 
of  that  period,  and  in  what  is  told  us  about 
Lysisfcratos,  the  brother  of  Lysippos,  who  is 
said  to  have  cast  a  man's  face  from  the  life,  and 
then  worked  that  up  into  a  perfect  hkcness. 
The  realistic  t(  ndency  .shows  itself  strongly  also 
in  the  Pergamos  school  of  sculpture  which  was 
created  by  the  Attalid  dynasty.  The  statue 
commonly  called  the  "  Dying  Gladiator "  and 
the  group  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  called  Ania  and 
Pajtus  were  probably  part  of  a  great  comjDOsition 
representing  the  victories  of  Attalus  and  Eu- 
menes  II.  over  the  Gauls.  A  smaller  set  of 
figures,  representing  groups  of  Gaulish  and  Greek 
combatants,  had  been  identified  by  Professor 
Brunn  as  copies  of  a  set  of  sculptures  dedicated  by 
Attalus  at  Athens  to  commemorate  his  triumph 
over  the  Gauls.  The  group  at  Naples  commonly 
called  the  Farnese  Bull  represented  the  tragic 
incident  of  the  punishment  of  Dirce  by  Zethos 
and  Amphion,  and  was,  in  spite  of  much  re- 
storation, a  noble  composition  deserving  of' more 
notice  than  it  had  received.  It  was  probably 
the  original  work  which  Pliny  states  to  have 
been  the  work  of  two  artists  of  Tralles  and  to 
have  been  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome.  The 
great  work  of  the  Rhodian  school  was  the 
Luocoon.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Tv^e  possessed  the  original  group  known  to 
Pliny,  the  sculptures  in  high  relief  recently 
obtained  by  the  Germans  at  Pergamos,  and 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  were  cer- 
tainly worksof  the  sameschoolastheLaocoon,  and 
were  remarkable  from  their  dramatic  and  almost 
modern  character.  After  delivering  the  lecture 
Mr.  Newton  pointed  out  in  the  Slade  school 
casts  of  several  of  the  more  celebrated  statues  of 
the  later  Hellenistic  period,  and  made  critical 
remarks  on  their  motive  and  style. 


THE  VfATER  COMPANIES  AND  THE 
NEW  VALUATIONS. 

THE  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  have 
been  considering  a  report  presented  by 
their  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  j-ecom- 
mended  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to 
Parliament,  praying  that,  pending  the  present 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies  should  be  restrained  from  raising 
the  present  rates,  and  be  thus  prevented  from 
taking  an  undue  advantage  of  the  new  or  quin- 
quennial valuation  of  property.  A  long  discus- 
sion arose  upon  this  recommendation,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  advocated,  on  the  ground 
that  the  action  requested  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  restraining  a  possible  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  already  held  by  the  water 
companies,  and  in  protecting  the  ratepayers 
against  a  premature  increase  of  charge,  as  based 
upon  increased  assessments,  before  these  came 
into  operation.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  was 
argued  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  in  effect 
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sought  that  Parliament  should  sot  at  nought  the 
acknowledged  basis  of  the  water  charges,  wliieh 
■was  legally  and  properly  that  of  the  assessments 
of  property  ;  that  the  public  mig-ht  rest  satisfied 
■with  the  present  temper  of  the  Government, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  was  not  over-friendly 
to  tho  water  companies,  and  with  the  vigilance 
of  tho  learned  counsel  who  were  engaged  to 
watch  the  interests  of  tho  public  dui'ing  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  that  the  proposed 
restraint  involved  a  temporary  suspension  of  tho 
companies,  and  a  virtual  confiscation  of  their 
rights,  which  no  ouo  had  a  right  to  demand  or 
enforce.  Some  of  tho  members  of  tho  Board 
preferred  giving  the  Government  the  still  wider 
scope  of  considering  the  whole  basis  of  adjust- 
ment of  charge  ;  and  Mr.  E,\mtz,  the  Hackney 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
expressed  tlio  opinion  that  it  was  not  likely, 
whilst  it  might  justly  be  considered  impertinent 
to  suggest,  that  the  Government  woiild  over- 
ride Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  water 
charges,  which,  however,  the  proposal  now 
offered  really  involved.  Ultimately,  the  Board 
rejected  the  Committee's  recommendation,  11 
voting  in  its  favour-,  and  17  against  it. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  governors  of  tho  in- 
firmary at  Worthing  held  on  M'jnday,  a  draught 
conveyance  of  laud  in  Lyndhurst-road,  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  new  building,  was  approved,  and 
it  resolved  to  appoint  Mr.  Wm.  Oldham  Chambers, 
of  Lowestoft,  architect  for  the  now  infirmary  and 
dispensary,  and  the  committee  of  management 
wore  directed  to  invite  open  tenders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
governors. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary,  South  Hylton, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on 
Monday.  It  replaces  a  church  on  the  same  site 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1878,  and  is  Early  English  in 
style;  it  consists  of  nave  71ft.  by  25ft.  internally; 
chancel,  29ft.  by  20ft.  Gin. ;  chapel,  north  side  of 
nave,  20ft.  by  12ft.,  and  vestry  and  organ- chamber 
on  north  side  of  chancel.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Sunder- 
land, was  the  contractor;  Mr.  Preston,  of  the  same 
to'wn,  took  tbe  sub-contract  for  slating,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Tomkinson  that  for  heating. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
at  Ton  Ystrad,  in  the  Ehondda  Valley,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  17th  inst.  The  church  will  be  Gothic  in 
character,  and  have  a  spire  100ft.  in  height.  It 
will  seat  between  500  and  COO  persons,  and,  with 
the  vicarage  adjoining,  will  cost  £5,000.  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Brecon,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  C. 
Sheppard,  of  Cardilf,  the  contractor. 

A  new  U.  P.  Church  was  opened  in  High-street, 
Galashiels,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  ult.  It  seats 
200  persons  more  than  the  church  which  previously 
occupied  the  same  site,  and  has  connected  with  it 
a  hall  accommodating  150  persons,  a  session  house, 
and  side  room.  Mr.  Carl  Ludwig,  of  Galashiels, 
was  the  architect,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
A.  Murray  and  Sons,  of  the  same  burgh. 

New  Board  Schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
Parson's  Green  for  the  South  Leith- Land  ward 
School  Board,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James 
Goolen,  architect,  of  Leith.  The  building  will 
consist  of  a  main  structure  two  stories  in  height, 
with  side-wings  each  of  one  story,  and  of  a  care- 
taker's house.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  300 
scholars  in  three  departments,  and  the  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Melrose,  of  Leith,  at  £2,800. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  S.E.,  last 
week  raised  the  salary  of  Mr.  Long,  who  has  been 
inspector  of  nuisances  since  1869,  from  £150  to 
£175  per  annum. 

A  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schoolroom  is  to  be 
erected  at  Lostwithicl,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Hicks,  architect,  Eedrufh,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  Philp  and  Brown,  of  Lost- 
withisl. 

Messrs.  Peutre  and  Cossentine  are  the  contractors 
for  building  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Polruan-by- 
Fowey,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,000.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Redruth. 

A  new  organ  was  opened  on  the  24th  June  in  the 
parish-church  of  Lamerton,  bear  Tavistock,  the 
old  instrument  having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  gutted  the  church  two  years  since.  The 
organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Walker  and  Sous, 
of  London,  and  cost  £310 ;  the  case  is  of  oak,  and 
the  pipes,  which  present  a  double  front,  are  deco- 
rated in  colour. 

A  new  church,  in  the  Early  English  style,  built 
of  Kentish  rag,  and  seating  400  people,  has  just 
been  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  Lamorbey  Park, 
near  Bexley,  and  was  consecrated  last  week  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


— — 

CiiELTENnAM. — A  new  horse  repository  for  Mr. 
W.  Baker  was  opened  on  Friday.  The  principal 
frontage  is  to  Regent-street,  the  buildings  being 
grouped  around  a  largo  quadrangle.  Fronting 
Regent-street  are  the  offices  and  harness-rooms, 
and  on  one  side  a  covered  ride  measuring  150ft. 
by  33ft.  in  height,  lighted  both  from  tho  side 
and  by  lantern  openings  in  a  pitch-pine  roof.  A 
second  side  is  formed  by  tho  coach-house,  7Gf  t. 
by  22ft.  with  granary  over,  having  shoots  and 
lifts.  The  fourth  side  is  occupied  by  four  ranges 
of  horse-boxes,  fitted  up  in  a  substantial  manner 
in  oak  and  pitch-pine,  and  with  special  systems 
of  ventilation  and  flushing.  In  the  centre  of 
this  front  is  a  loft  95ft.  by  30ft.,  and  16ft.  high, 
ha-ving  upon  it  a  clock- tower,  with  a  clock  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Baker  by  his  patrons  at  a  cost  of 
£200.  There  are  also  washing,  sweating,  and 
drying-rooms,  and  a  domicile  for  resident  over- 
looker. Messrs.  Billings,  of  Cheltenham,  were  the 
contractors,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  C.  M. 
MiUer. 

Great  Paxton. — The  parish-chui'ch  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Great  Paxton,  Hunts,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday  week,  after  complete  restoration, 
efi'ected  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,500.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  fabric  supported  by  arches  of  nave, 
and  the  north  transept  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  11th  centmy ;  the  south  transept  and  part 
of  chancel  from  the  13th  century,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  chancel  and  tower  from  the  15th  ceu- 
tvu-y.  The  chancel-roof  has  been  rebuUt,  the 
cast  window  remodelled,  and  the  sedilia, 
credence  and  piscina  restored  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  and  carved  oak  choir-stalls, 
pulpit,  and  lectern  have  also  been  placed  in  the 
building.  The  roofs  of  nave  and  aisles  have 
been  almost  entirely  relieved.  The  Norman 
north  transept  arch  and  tho  chancel  and  tower 
arches,  hitherto  blocked  up  with  rough  plaster, 
lath  and  plaster,  and  boarding,  have  been  opened 
out.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  has  been  re- 
paired, and  the  porch  re-roofed.  The  floors  have 
been  reduced  to  their  original  levels,  which  are 
curiously  various  ;  this  part  of  the  work  has 
brought  to  light  the  carving  at  the  base  of  the 
massive  stone  columns  in  the  nave,  where  the 
floor  has  been  lowered  no  less  than  2ft.  Gin.  A 
new  vestry  has  been  built,  and  the  floors 
throughout  the  church  have  been  relaid  •with  red 
and  black  Stafl:ordshire  tiles.  Porritt's  heating- 
apparatus  has  been  introduced.  The  altar  is 
now  covered  with  a  crimson  and  gold  cloth, 
worked  by  the  Misses  Towgood.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  E.T.  Streatfield,  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  London,  W. ,  and  the  contractor  Mr. 
William  Osborne,  of  St.  Neots,  Hunts,  who  has 
restored  upwards  of  a  score  churches  in  this 
district. 

LivEEPOOL. — A  fresh  stai-t  has  been  made  with 
the  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1S7G. 
The  new  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
David  Walker,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  £4,000,  the  contract 
ha'ving  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Wylie, 
builder.  The  plans  consisted  of  a  -wide  nave 
di'vided  by  iron  columns  into  aisles,  the  total 
internal  dimensions  being  73ft.  in  length  by 
oSft.  in  width.  On  the  north-west  front  a 
tower,  with  saddle-back  roof  and  open  lucerne 
lights  at  bell  stage,  rises  to  a  height  of  90ft.  ; 
and  on  the  south  side  an  octagonal- ended  stair- 
case flanks  the  main  gable,  which  is  to  be  filled 
with  two  large  three-light  windows.  The  nave 
will  seat  678,  and  the  south  gallery  204  wor- 
shippers, with  provision  for  extension  to  an 
additional  200  sitters  by  the  erection  of  side 
galleries,  if  required.  A  large  leoture-room, 
with  retiring-rooms  attached,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  people,  will  he  erected  over  the  ground 
floor  classrooms,  in  the  rear,  the  roof  being  open 
to  the  i"idge.  The  style  of  t'ne  building  is  Early 
Pointed  Geometric  Gothic,  the  materials  with 
which  the  structure  is  to  be  built  being  entirely 
of  bricks,  faced  with  deep  red  bricks,  and 
moulded  bricks  for  all  the  doors,  windows,  and 
other  features. 

Llanbabwe. —  Llanbadwr  Chiu-ch,  Aberyst- 
with,  was  formally  reopened  on  the  1st  July, 
after  the  restoration  and  refurnishing  of  the  tower 
and  transepts  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,500,  under 
Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  architect,  of  No.  1,  Queen 
Anne's-gate,     estminster.    The  transepts  have 


been  reroofod  and  ceiled,  and  the  crux  groined  in 
wood  beneath  the  belfry-stage.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  as  a  memorial,  is 
of  freestone,  and  has  bas-reliefs  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Staimus.  The  restora- 
tion has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Roderick 
Williams  and  Son,  of  Aberystwith.  The  nave 
was  thoroughly  restored  some  years  since,  and 
tho  chancel  is  about  to  be  undertaken  also,  from 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Seddon. 

Pendleton. — A  new  Presbyterian  chapel, 
schools,  and  house,  at  Pendleton,  Manchester, 
have  been  lately  completed  under  the  supciin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  William  Dawes,  architect. 
Cooper-street,  Manchester.  The  design  is  based 
on  the  Romanesque  style.  The  walls  through- 
out are  constructed  with  red  brick,  relieved  with 
stone  dressings.  The  chapel,  which  accommo- 
dates 305  persons  on  the  ground-floor  and  258 
in  the  galleries,  is  57ft.  long,  30ft.  7in.  ■wide, 
and  32ft.  high.  la  connection  ■with  the  chapel 
there  is  a  minister's  vestry  and  conveniences  for 
the  use  of  the  congTegation,  and  between  the 
chapel  and  the  schools  there  are  three  rooms  that 
may  be  alternately  used  as  vestries  or  class- 
rooms. Over  these  rooms  are  arranged  the 
organ-chamber  and  two  additional  class-rooms. 
Tho  school-room  is  4Sft.  long,  3Gft.  ■wide,  and 
22ft  high.  In  the  basement  there  are  store- 
rooms, tea-room,  heating-chamber,  &c.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Kewley, 
Jones,  and  Robertson.  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts  was 
tho  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings was  abo-iit  £5,500. 

Restoeation  in  Chester  Diocese. — At  a 
Con.-istoiy  Court  for  the  diocese  of  Chester,  held 
on  the  24th  ult.,  a  faculty  was  granted  for  the 
restoration  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Stockport, 
where  the  works  wiU  include  the  erection  of  new 
chancel,  replacement  of  present  pews  by  open 
benches,  I'ellooring  of  church,  and  the  addition 
of  spire  to  tower,  the  whole  outlay  being  esti- 
mated at  £3,523.  A  faculty  was  also  granted 
for  Frodsham  parish-church,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  re-roof  the  building,  remove  galleries, 
throw  open  the  tower  and  restore  its  pinnacles, 
restore  the  north  and  south  arcades,  reseat  the 
church  witlr  benches,  except  in  the  Helsby 
Chapel,  where  chairs  will  be  placed ;  to  construct 
new  vestry,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  heating 
apparatus.  A  new  reredos  was  also  sanctioned  in 
the  church  of  St.  Chad,  Romiley,  near  Stock- 
port, and  a  stained-glass  window  in  Astbury 
parish-church. 

Skipton. — A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel 
was  opened,  on  the  27th  inst.,  at  Sargrave-road, 
Skipton,  Torks.  The  chapel  is  41ft.  by  42ft. 
inside,  and  32ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  ves- 
tibule, 7ft.  wide,  runs  the  whole  length  of 
front,  finishing  at  each  of  the  flanking  towers 
with  gallery  stairs.  Minister's  and  steward's 
vestries,  lavatories,  &c.,  are  in  the  rear  of  chapel. 
The  basement  contains  a  large  scho  olroom ,  4  2ft .  by 
35ft.,  infant  school,  four  classrooms,  heating'- 
chamber,  caretaker's  house,  conveniences,  &c.  The 
chapel  is  heated  by  hot  water  ;  accommodation 
is  provided  for  700  persons.  The  cost  has  been 
between  £3,000  and  £4,000  ;  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Italian.  The  building  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of,  Mr.  Thomas  Howdill,  architect,  40, 
Park-lane,  Leeds. 


A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Ipswich,  on  Thursday  week,  before 
Mr.  Eobeit  Morgan,  C,E.,  with  reference  to  an 
application  from  the  town  council  for  sanction  to 
the  borrowing  of  £4,412  for  providing  a  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases.  It  was  explained  that  the 
local  authority  some  years  since  built  a  temporary 
fever  hospital  of  wood,  which  had  now  fallen  out 
of  repair.  Tenders  had  been  invited  for  a  per- 
manent structure,  and  that  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Smith,  of 
Ipswich,  had  been  accepted  at  £3, 649,  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  asked  for  being  for  site,  fencing,  and 
furniture.  It  was  asked  that  the  loan  should  be 
granted  out  of  its  turn,  as  the  matter  was  urgent.. 
The  inspector  promised  to  report  on  the  matter 
and  mentioned  that  the  plans  had  been  approved 
by  the  board. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Wells 
Diocesan  Societies,  held  at  Vv''ells,  on  Tuesday 
week,  the  following  grants  were  made  :— Brampton 
Ralph,  for  re-roofing  church,  £30  ;  Wedmore,  for 
reslating  and  restoring  St.  Mary's  parish-church, 
£100 ;  Seaborough,  for  restoration  of  parish-church, 
£40;  Weston-super-Mare,  new  class-room  at  St. 
John's  Schools,  £15  ;  and  Paulton,  new  infants' 
school,  £55. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  of  Uiiiversiil  Ititi-rot  htive  apocared  d'.riiia 
the  last  fen  years  in  the  UNGLTSU  MECHANIC  ANI>  WOIU,!) 
OF  SCIUNCH,  most  of  tluni  from  tlie  pens  of  llic  leading 
ScientiUc  and  Technieal  Authorities  of  tlie  Oav.  Tliousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
■wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  (lurinR  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accui-ato  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  piiKcs,  und  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksel  ers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  flee  2Jd.  Ollice  •  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W-C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  eonmiunications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Clieques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advei-tisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  iirst  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  haU'-a-crown.  Special  teims  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advei-tisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  cuiTcnt  week  must  reach  the 
■office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  QF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  ntunbers.  One  Potind 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
Fi-ance  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  3.3f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  £1  10s.  lOd. ;  to  the  Cape,  the  "West 
Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  theii'  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  then- 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
ntunbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

To  American  Subscribers. — Mr.  W.  L.  Macauley,  of 
23,  Dey-st. ,  New  York  Citj',  is  authorised  to  receive  sub- 
ccriptions  for  the  Buildixg  News.  Annual  rates,  6  dels. 
40e.,  gold. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


READY  SHORTLY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Vol.  XXXVITt.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  12s. 

N.B. --Cases  and  vols,  mu.st  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Eeckived.— H.  M.— H.  E.— H.  S.— T.  B.  and  Co.— 
H.  C.  H.-  R.  M.  and  Son.— T.  P.  F.-C.  J.  Mc.  C- 
G.  B.  and  L.— R.  B  — C.  of  G.— T.  W.  and  Son  —J.  J. 
J.  J.  C.  and  Co.— A.  J.  H.— J.  McD.— B.  G.— H.  and  J. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Drawings  Received. — Edwin  Haaber  Jeg,  Sub  Silentio 
(It  is  to  be  regretted  your  drawings  were  not  prepaid, 
as  they  did  not  reach  us  till  it  was  too  late.  Your 
drawing  of  bridge  will  probably  appear),  Acorn  (too 
late  ;  your  design  on  the  whole  is  commendable) . 


TTNDERWRITINa  DWELLING-HOUSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
SiE,  —The  Society  of  Arts  have,  durmg  many 
years  ambitiously,  if  not  atalltim'js  successfully, 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  important  domes- 
tic questions  which,  without  intervention,  might 
have  slumbered,  and  never  been  thought  of  or 
considered.  Whether  such  a  society,  founded 
on  generally  speaking  popular  principles,  is 
competent  to  deal  with  vital  sanitary  questions 
need  not  be  discussed,  but  if  a  body  composed  of 
such  varied  ingredients  and  of  all  shades  of 
scientists  and  philanthropists  can,  by  their 
influence  or  persistency,  bring  such  questions 
as  the  condition  of  our  dwellings  to  the  front, 
their  labours  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  vaia. 


At  tho  first  meeting  of  the  annual  Health 
Conference,  Mr.  Cresswell  pressed  upon  tho 
consideration  of  the  meeting  the  expediency  of 
delegating  the  supervision  and  control  of  dwel- 
ling-houses to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  London 
and  County  Boards  througliout  the  countiy. 
Under  the  circumstances  attending  such  a  pro- 
posal in  its  initial  stage  it  was  impossible  to  give 
such  details  as  would  indicate  the  scoi^o  and 
character  of  such  a  scheme.  To  insure  houses 
against  the  risks  of  fire  or  natural  elemental 
violence  is  now  an  ahnost  universal  system, 
which,  duiing  late  years,  has  assumed  the 
character  of  an  ahnost  firmly-e.stablished  cu.stom. 
Insurance  companies  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  initiated  the  fire-brigades  and  other  cog- 
nate appliances  for  the  extinction  of  fires  and 
saving  human  life.  At  first  they  loaded  them- 
selves with  much  of  the  cost  attending  the 
working  of  these  protection  systems,  for  it  was 
clearly  their  interest  to  mitigate  the  evils  sur- 
rounding the  destruction  of  property  by  fire.  If 
the  system  of  fire-proof  buildings  was  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  margin  of  its  protective 
development,  the  necessity  of  in.sming  against 
loss  by  fire  would  naturally  cease.  The  most 
hopeful  and  enthusiastic,  however,  even  do  not 
contemplate  an  early  realisation  of  such  a  state 
of  comfort  or  happiness. 

Mr.  Cresswell  enters  on  a  wide  and  almost 
boundless  field  of  protective  or  rather  conserva- 
tive usefulness  in  his  proposition  to  grant  cer. 
tificatcs  of  healthiness  and  constructive  capacity 
to  the  owners  of  dwelling-houses.  We  cannot 
expect  to  find  any  apijreciable  amount  of  hearty 
response  to  such  a  scheme  from  those  owners 
where  its  advantages  and  guarantees  would  be 
most  necessary  or  desirable.  The  owners  of 
badly-constructed  or  unsanitary  houses  would 
hinder  by  every  means  at  their  command  the 
necessary  reparation  which  their  dangerous 
striictures  require.  In  fact,  many  of  the  worst 
and  most  disgraceful  dens  of  filth  and  disease 
are  by  their  veiy  constitution  incapable  of  the 
most  moderate  remedies.  Such  buildiiigs  can 
only  be  improved  by  rasing  them  to  the  ground. 

In  the  direction  of  providiog  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger  from  new  buildings,  is,  how- 
ever, a  comparatively  simple  matter,  for  it  is 
within  the  capacity  of  the  most  indifferent 
builders  to  secure  their  structures  against  the 
possibility  of  their  becoming  nuisances  or  dan- 
gerous pesthouses  in  the  future.  But  to  insure 
such  a  desirable  result,  the  proposed  building 
must  not  only  in  its  various  parts  and  details  of 
coDstruction  be  unimpeachable  in  character  and 
design,  but  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests 
must  have  careful  consideration.  The  base  must 
not  only  be  solid  and  strong  enough  to  secure  it 
from  settlement  or  disturbance,  but  it  must  also 
be  impervious  and  proof  against  the  absorption, 
noxious  moi,«ture,  or  gases  from  the  site  on 
which  it  stands.  Our  London  suburbs,  and,  in- 
deed, the  suburbs  of  all  industrial  and  pojiulous 
centres,  expand  in  the  direction  of  the  previously 
higlily-chargcd  manure  lands,  which  have  been 
for  many  years  dedicated  to  the  culti%'ation  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Houses  so  placed  without 
any  protective  means  of  preventing  the  ii.se 
through  their  spongy  and  ill-conditioned  walls 
of  liquid  manure,  are  unfitted  for  human  habita- 
tion. However,  many  of  our  London  workmen's 
dwellings  are  so  placed,  and  to  repair  or  renovate 
such  badly-built  structures  would  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility. 

Our  mercantile  marine  has  the  advantage  of 
being  g'uarded  by  the  famous  "Lloyd's,"  and 
according  to  the  character  of  its  classification, 
the  underwriters  belonging  to  that  body  insure 
the  vessels  at  such  rates  as  cover  the  ri.sk  they 
enter  into  or  underwrite.  The  means  of  infor- 
mation, however,  at  their  command,  and  by 
which  they  are  guided  in  the  estimation  of  the 
risk  they  run  is  good,  sufficient,  and  reliable,  for 
every  ship  is  liable,  and,  in  fact,  undergoes  a 
survey  of  a  competent  Lloyd's  surveyor  before 
it  can  receive  its  certificate  of  character  of  sea- 
worthiness or  general  capacity  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  its  intended  duty.  All  materials  of  it-j 
construction,  and  the  style  and  character  of  the 
workmanship,  by  and  through  which  it  is 
fashioned,  receive  the  most  careful  and  intelligent 
scrutiny ;  otherwise  it  would  be  excluded  from 
the  advantiiges  of  insurance,  unless  at  rates  so 
high  as  would  practically  amount  to  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  duty  of  certifying  the  sanitary  and 
structural  condition  of  a  dwelling-house  would 
involve  not  only  an  examination  of  the  site  upon 


which  it  is  to  be  built,  but  also  the  mcst  careful 
and  intelligent  scrutiny  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  intended  to  bo  composed.  Foundations, 
walls,  tuubers.  and  indeed  all  detail,  would  have 
to  be  carefully  examined,  and  such  tests,  both 
mechanical  and  chemical,  applied  as  would 
secure  it  against  the  danger  of  introducing  into 
its  construction  no  materials  but  such  as  were  of 
the  best.  Bricks  submitted  to  compre.s.'iive  tests, 
and  their  porosity  carefully  measured,  would 
insure  that  no  spongy  or  absorptive  walls  c  juld 
bo  reared,  and  the  danger  with  which  such 
capacity  is  associated  becomes  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  Mortar,  and  the  cement  and  sand 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its  tensile  striingth 
would  also  have  to  form  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  system  of  testing,  which  must  surround 
and  be  insej^arable  from  the  system  securing  the 
acquirement  of  sanitary  dwellings. 

Lloyd's  and  its  officers  have,  by  long  experi- 
ence, arrived  at  the  most  advantageous  methods 
by  which  they  arc  guided  in  their  by  no  means 
careless  or  indifferent  survej-s  and  examination  ; 
but  it  will  be  diflicult,  ir  not  impossible,  in  tho 
present  lamentable  condition  of  constructive 
science,  to  institute  such  tests  as  can  secure  the 
object  Mr.  Cresswell  has  in  view. 

Much  advance  has  doubtless  been  made  during 
recent  years  in  the  attainment  of  sanitary  rules 
for  the  elimination  of  the  waste  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  and  comfort  of  human  life,  but  the 
machineiy  of  its  enforcement  is  not  of  the  most 
reliable  character.  While  the  dwelling  is  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  securing  a  supply  of  gas 
and  water  as  well  as  a  presumably  perfect  system 
of  sewage  connection  with  the  arterial  or  main 
drains,  no  competent  authority  exists  who  can 
control  or  regulate  the  quality  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  building  itself  is  formed.  We  have 
district  surveyors,  parish  surveyor,  and  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  well-paid  and  useless  authorities  ; 
but  when  a  house  tiunbles  down,  or  its  walls  be- 
come deranged  and  dangerous,  we  find  that 
there  is  really  no  rcspon.sible  officer  to  whom  the 
public  can  look  to  for  comfort  or  support  in  the 
hour  of  danger  and  neces.sity. 

London  with  its  teeming  population  and  its 
complicated  and  extensive  machinery  of  vestry- 
dom,  has  to  look  after  itself,  and  some  of  the 
buildings  now  being  raised  daily  within  the 
circle  of  its  supposed  protective  influence,  are 
simply  a  disgrace  to  our  modem  intelligence. 
We  have  had  very  recently  some  remarkable 
disasters — some  of  the  biggest,  but  happily 
without  the  loss  of  life,  and  it  is  almost  amusing 
to  see  how  actively  each  respomiblc  authority 
disowns  his  shai-e  of  the  culpability  of  the  trans- 
action or  mishap.  But,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  builders  most  vehemently  insist  that  the 
materials  were  of  the  best,  and  no  fault  could  by 
any  possibility  lis  at  their  doors.  Bricks  were 
undeniably  good,  and  the  mortar  superexceUent, 
when  perhaps  you  might  easily  crush  the  one  in 
one  hand  and  be  unable,  even  by  microscopic  aid, 
to  find  any  lime  in  the  other,  and  the  sand  itself 
T^'as  minus  Hme,  simply  road  mud  or  something 
wor^e. 

Let  us  begin  if  wo  are  to  start  with  a  system 
of  testing  all  materials  used  in  building,  when 
the  means  of  securing  habitable  and  healthy 
dwellings  would  not  be  far  to  reach. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Cn'IL  EXGINEEE. 


NEW  CEMETERY  CH.A.PEL  AT  TAVIS- 
TOCK. 

SiE, — The  Building  News  of  May  21st  and 
2Sth  last,  contain  illustrations  of  a  new  cemetery 
chapel,  (fcc,  at  Tavistock.  The  descriptive 
letterpress  accompanying  the  same  appears  to 
be  incomplete.  Might  it  not  fairly  have  been 
stated  that  at  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  there 
exists  an  ancient  building,  viz.,  St.  Cutherine's 
Chapel,  with  which  in  size,  proportions,  and 
design  generally,  the  said  cemetery  chapel  is 
almost  identical. 

For,  on  comparing  these  geometrical  illustra- 
tions given  of  tho  one,  with  geometrical  illustra- 
tions which  I  possess  of  the  other,  almost  the 
only  vai'iations  I  perceive  are  that,  ou  plan,  the 
position  of  tho  octagonal  turret  is  now  shown  at 
the  S.W.,  instead  of  the  N.W.  angle  of  tho 
building  ;  different  tracery  is  used  in  the 
windows  ;  these  also  being  coupled,  instead  of 
single  ones,  in  the  end  walls  ;  and  that  a  some- 
what different  version  is  given  of  the  porches 
and  roof  internally. 

If  such  be  really  the  case  it  will  not  bo  diffi- 
cult to  decide  how  far  any  merit,  or  otherwise, 
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which  may  attach  to  this  new  chapel  is  due  to 
Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  who  is  termed  "  the 
architect"  of  "these  interesting  buildings,"  and 
how  much  to  the  original  designer. — I  am,  &c., 
J.  Deayton  Wyatt. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

SiE, — I  am  very  glad  that  my  letter  has 
elicited  a  reply  from  so  able  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Reid  ;  but  can  hardly  accept  his  solution  of  the 
question,  and  as  I  am  perfectly  serious,  I  must 
ask  you  to  insert  the  following  iu  rejily  :  — 

(1)  There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  iron  I  sent  you 
had  been  crushed ;  but  I  stated  that  the  sample 
simply  contained  the  larger  particles,  the  rest  of 
the  iron  being  ground  so  small  that  it  could  only 
be  detected  with  the  magnet.  We  had  in 
stock,  when  I  wrote  you,  cement  from  three 
different  makers,  all  of  which  contained  more  or 
less  iron.  If  all  this  has  been  caused  by  ' '  crushed 
bolts  or  nuts,"  machinery  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement  must  be  very  ill-made  and  care- 
lessly managed.  I  am  quite  aware  that  iron 
fiUngs  are  a  costly  adulterant  to  use  in  cement, 
and  it  was  because  I  realised  this  fact,  I  wrote 
you,  being  unable  to  frame  any  rational  ex- 
planation how  such  an  expensive  article  came  to 
bo  mixed  with  the  cement.  Had  it  been  an  ex- 
ceptional thing  for  me  to  find  iron  in  cement,  I 
should  not  have  troubled  you.  My  experience 
has  been  that  I  have  foimd  iron  present  iu  quite 
three  out  of  five  samples  examined  ;  aud  when 
it  has  been  mixed  in  anything  like  quantity,  I 
have  nearly  always  found  the  cement  to  give  a 
low  breaking  weight. 

(2)  If  Mr.  Reid  wiU  take,  say,  a  pint  of  ce- 
ment, and  well  mix  with  it  a  teaspoonful  of 
fine  rusty  filings,  he  will,  unless  he  has  a  very 
acute  touch,  fail  to  discover  them  by  handling. 
The  cement  gives  the  iron  a  greasy  feeling, 
which  prevents  its  presence  being  so  detected.  I 
have  at  present  two  cement-testing  machines, 
both  of  which  are  described  in  Mr.  Reid's  book. 
I  stated  in  my  previous  letter  that  it  was  from 
the  fact  of  the  cement  I  was  testing  failing  to 
stand  the  tensile  strength  that  I  was  first  led  to 
discover  the  presence  of  iron,  and,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured carefully  to  follow  Mr.  Reid's  own 
directions  in  his  book,  which  has  been  my  guide 
in  testing,  I  fail  to  see  how  I  have  ' '  courted  ' ' 
difficulties. 

I  regret  to  hear  that  iron  "  in  even  the 
mildest  and  least  objectionable  form  in  Portland 
cement  is  more  or  less  dangerous,"  as  we  have 
such  difficulty  in  obtaining  cement  free  from  it, 
and  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Reid,  in  conclusion,  if 
he  would  reject  cement  that  contained  an  ad- 
mixture of  iron,  or  whether  he  would  consider 
it  safe  to  use  it  should  it  stand  a  breaking 
weightper2J  square  inches,  of,  say  7501b.,  at  the 
end  of  seven  days. — I  am,  &c., 

June  30th.  Magxet. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  R.I.B.A. 
SiE, —  If  "  A  Westminster  Architect"  had 
read  the  memorial  with  greater  attention,  he 
would  have  seen  that  it  refers  only  to  "  I'tthlk 
Architectural  Competitions,"  and  goes  on  to 
say  :  — 

"  Your  Memorialists  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case  call  for  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  profession,  and  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  en- 
suring this  will  be  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  all 
members  of  the  profession  can  agree  not  to  take  part  in 
any  Public  Competition,  unless  a  professional  adjudicator 
of  estabhshed  reputation  is  appointed ;  mid  to  such  a 
cendltion,  [f  genrroUy  accepttil,  your  Memorialists  are  pre- 
pared to  bind  themselves." 

Further,  in  the  explanatory  circular,  it  is 
stated:  "The  accompanying  Memorialists," 
&c.,  &c. 

I  understand  that  the  "Westminster  Vestry - 
Hall  Competition  comes  under  this  heading. 

A  reference  to  the  professional  journals  would 
have  shown  your  correspondent  that  the  number 
of  memorialists  is  1,274:,  not  1,474,  and  should 
the  prayer  be  granted,  I  doubt  not  that  a  much 
larger  adherence  will  be  the  result,  as  many 
have  waited  to  see  what  joint  action  is  to  be 
taken.— I  am,  &c., 

June  30.  Cole  A.  Adams. 

WESTMINSTER  VESTRY-HALL. 

SlE, — 1.  I  gave  my  consent  to  enter  this 
competition  before  I  was  asked  to  sign  the 
memorial  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  and 
certainly  before  I  signed  it. 

2.  The  signatures  to  that  memorial  were 


specially  conditional.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
those  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

3.  Tho  terms  of  this  competition  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Vestry's  professional  adviser,  and 
are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  especially  just  and 
reasonable ;  and  I  believe  that  gentleman  is 
still  advising,  and  is  likely  to  advise  in  this 
matter,  and  I,  for  one,  have  confidence  that  his 
advice  would  be  unbiassed  and  intelligent. 

4.  This  competition  is  a  limited  one,  and  as 
such  I  think  out^ido  the  scope  intended  by  the 
memorial  referred  to.  I  am  open  to  correction 
as  to  this. 

5.  It  would  be  advisable,  in  the  interests  of 
those  competitors  who  have  friends  and  relatives 
upon  the  Committee,  that  those  vestrymen  should 
resign  their  seats  on  that  Committee,  as  I  doubt 
not  that  they  would  act  tho  part  of  Brutus  in  so 
responsible  a  position  ;  but  they  might  fail  to 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  so  noble,  yet  unpleasant, 
an  obligation.  Considering,  however,  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  Committee,  I  entertain  no  fear  of  the 
judgment  being  influenced  by  personal  favour. 

6  (and  lastly).  Competitions  have  disad- 
vantages, as  those  who  enter  them  well  know. 
I  seldom  join  in  them  ;  but,  when  I  do,  I  make 
up  my  mind  to  accept  their  result  with  equa- 
nimity, and  without  grumbling. — I  am,  &c., 
John  P.  Seddox. 


VERT  MODERN  EGYPTIAN. 

Sir, — They  have  done  it  at  last.  I  knew  they 
would.  It  seems  fatuous  !  They  have  piit  a 
meaningless  modern  sphinx  on  the  pedestals, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Cleopatra  Needle  ;  and 
what,  I  fancy,  most  people  will  think  a  still  more 
evil  chance  has  befallen  the  base  of  the  monolith 
itself.  It  has  been  clothed  in  buskins  of  make- 
believe  Egyptian  design. 

Unless  the  object  was  to  cover  it  up,  I  put  it 
to  your  readers — Could  an  ancient  relic  be  more 
vulgarised  ? — I  am,  &c.  R.  C. 

MANHOLE  COVERS. 

SiE, — I  am  not  surprised  at  the  letters  which 
have  been  called  forth  by  Mr.  Rawlinson's  con- 
demnation, in  the  Building  News  of  April  30,  of 
direct  ventilation  through  the  perforated  lids  of 
manhole  covers. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Read,  city  surveyor 
of  Gloucester,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  cover 
used  by  him,  might  have  strengthened  his  argu- 
ment by  a  reference  to  the  model  plans  recently 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a 
guide  to  engineers  and  sanitary  authorities,  and 
bearing  Mr.  Rawlinson's  signature  in  the  usual 
corner.  Sheets  1,  2,  and  4  of  these  each  con- 
tain drawings  of  manholes,  having  covers  with 
grated  lids,  and  without  side-chambers,  the 
only  difference  between  those  covers  and  Mr. 
Read's  being  in  the  attachment  of  the  necessary 
bucket.  Sheet  2  shows  in  addition  a  manhole 
with  a  grated  cover  in  which  the  bucket  attach- 
ment is  identical  with  Mr.  Read's. 

Having  invested  in  these  drawings  as  soon  as 
published,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Local  Government  Board  upon 
sanitary  details,  it  is  rather  disappointing  to 
find  Mr.  Rawlinson  practically  repudiating 
them  before  they  have  been  six  months  in  exist- 
ence.—I  am,  &c.,  C.  E. 

June  22.   

ROTHERHAM  BATHS  COMPETITION. 

SiE, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  result 
of  the  above  competition?  On  the  5th  May  last  a 
"  Committee  in  Council "  selected  six  out  of  the 
designs  sent  in.  These  were  to  be  on  view  (to 
members  of  the  Corporation  only)  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  the  committee  were  going  to  make  a 
selection.  Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing — rather 
a  lengthy  fortnight.  Considering  that  the  designs 
have  been  in  since  the  25th  of  March  last  (over  13 
weeks),  I  think  it  is  high  time,  and  only  fair  to  the 
respective  competitors,  that  the  decision  of  the 
committee  should  be  made  known  without  any 
further  delay. — I  am,  &c., 

An  Inteeested  PAErr. 


MISERERE. 

SlE, — In  your  "  Commonplace  Column"  for  the 
current  week,  passing  reference  is  made  to  the 
Early  English  miserere  seats  in  the  choir  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  All  of  them— fifty  or  more— date  from 
Bishop  Bruere's  time  (1224 — 44),  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  of  later  date.  When  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  took  place,  a  few  years  since,  one 
stall  less  than  there  had  been  there  before  was 
shown  in  the  plan.    Why,  under  those  circum- 


stances, the  Perpendicular  miserere  seat,  being  an 
odd  one  aud  a!i  addition,  was  not  sacrificed  (if  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  sacrifice  any  at  all), 
instead  of  one  of  the  Early  English  series,  I  never 
could  exactly  understand  ;  suliice  to  record  that 
one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  perfect  (sf  Bishop 
Bruere's  misereres  was  removed. 

When  last  I  heard  of  it,  a  year  or  so  ago,  it  was 
in  the  stoneyaid  of  the  cathedral  mason,  who  also 
liolds  tho  post  of  Diucesan  surveyor.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  seat  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  lost 
sight  of ;  for  Early  English  woodwork,  of  any 
sort,  is  very  seldom  m(.t  with,  and  rarer  still, 
sharp,  crisp  carvings,  such  as  are  exhibited  iu  the 
miserere  in  question,  which,  after  over  600  years' 
existence  in  Exeter's  cathedral  choir,  is  turned  out 
— still  sound,  hard,  aud  without  so  much  as  a 
worm-hole  in  it — to  seek  a  home  in  any  collector's 
cupboard  who  may  chance  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  I  was  met,  at  a  little  Dor- 
setshire station,  not  many  miles  from  Sherbourne 
Abbey,  by  a  jovial  country  builder,  who,  after 
driving  me  to  his  place  and  hospitably  entertaining 
me  there,  showed  me  over  his  belongings.  Amongst 
some  odds  and  ends,  were  eight  old  miserere  seats 
in  perfect  condition.  Late  Decorated  or  Eirly  Per- 
pendicular in  character  ;  their  carvings  were  re- 
markably^ vigorous.  I  bought  them  of  him  for  five 
shillings  apiece,  all  round,  and  they  are  before  me 
as  I  write.  Where  did  they  come  from? — lam,  &c., 

Exeter,  June  19.  Haery  Hems. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  FRAMPTON. 

SiE, — Seeing,  but  a  very  short  time  ago,  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Frarapton,  Lincolnshire, 
grave  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  lovely  Transitional 
tower  aud  spire  were  forced  upon  nie,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  measures  for  their  preservation  ought  to  be 
taken.  Uglj'  fissures,  those  on  the  east  face  being 
the  most  serious,  give  evidence  of  gradually- 
increasing  mischief.  The  tower  and  spire,  and 
portions  of  the  fabric  (Decorated)  are  illustrated  in 
Bowman  aud  Crowtlier's  book  ;  but  the  drawings 
convej'  no  idea  of  the  present  dilapidations.  The 
church  has  been  described  and  written  of  by 
arcluTologists  and  antiquaries,  and  chionicled  by 
our  greatest  Gothic  instructor  as  having  "  the  most 
perfect  of  all  simple  Early  towers  and  spires." 
Trusting  steps  will  be  taken  to  hand  down  in 
safety  to  future  generations  this  noble  work  of  the 
r2th  century, — I  am,  &c,  Satett. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Wednesbury,  held  last  week,  it  was 
decided  to  complete  the  chancel  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  vicar,  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Loxton. 

The  districts  of  High  and  Low  Bentham,  near 
Lancaster,  are  about  to  be  supplied  with  water. 
The  scheme  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Frith,  C.E., 
who  estimates  the  cost  at  about  £3,000. 

Tlie  name  of  Mr.  David  Hughes,  a  local  builder, 
has  just  been  added  to  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  Liverpool  borough. 

A  new  church  of  St.  Matthew  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Preston,  from  the  designs  of  Mr,  James 
Hibbert,  of  Church-street,  in  that  town. 

The  town  council  of  Cobhester,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  Wednesday,  received  and  considered  counsel's 
opinion  as  to  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  water 
company.  Messrs.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Millar,  Q.C.,  in  a  joint  report,  recommended  the 
council  to  complete  the  contract  with  the  company, 
i.e.,  to  pay  the  money  which  they  had  formally, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
covenanted  to  pay  for  the  property  and  interests 
of  the  water  company.  After  the  bargain  was 
struck,  there  was,  it  seems,  a  change  in  the  politics 
of  the  majority  of  the  town  council,  aud  the  new 
body  considered  that  25  years'  purchase  was  too 
high  a  price  for  the  undertaking.  They  now,  after 
delay  and  incun-ing  considerable  expense,  find  the 
agreement  was  binding. 

Messrs.  Hayward  and  Wooster,  of  Bath,  have 
taken  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  mansion, 
with  stables,  &o.,  near  Box,  Wilts,  from  plans  b}' 
Mr.  Hicks,  architect,  Redruth. 

The  memorial- stone  of  additions  about  to  be 
made  to  the  council-chamber  and  assembly-rooms 
of  Chichester  was  laid  by  the  mayor  of  that  city  on 
Monday.  Messrs.  Jeffery  and  Skiller,  of  Hastings, 
are  the  architects ;  Mr.  George  Clark  is  the  con- 
tractor and  Mr.  G.  C.  Inkpen  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  opened  the 
bridges  of  Hammersmith,  Putney,  and  Wands- 
worth, free  from  toll,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  This 
completes  the  freeing  of  the  bridges  within  the 
Metropolitan  area.  Ten  bridges  have,  iu  all,  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  iu  1877,  at  a  cost  of  £1,377,325;  the  original 
claims  amounted  to  £2,388,095. 
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Jnterc0mmiauicati0it. 

QUESTIONS. 

[6161.1  —  Perspective  Drawing:.  —  I  shall  feel 
favoured  by  receiving  iutorm;ttion  as  to  the  best  method 
to  draw  in  curved  work,  in  preparing  perspectives,  so  as 
to  get  the  lines  steady  and  unit'orra.— X.  Z. 

[6162.]— Hundred  Pound  Cottages.— Where  can 
plans  be  obtained  of  tlic  Duke  of  IJevonsliire's  Cottag-es, 
to  cost  £100  each,  which  gained  tlie  Gold  Medal  from  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  (Ireland)  ?  Many  of  your 
readers  would  be  glad  to  know  what  can  be  done  at  such 
a  low  cost. — S.  W. 

[6163.]— Testing  Portland  Cement.— Will  the 
writer  of  the  recent  series  of  articles  on  Portland  Cement 
add  to  the  value  of  the  one  on  testing  it  by  giving  an 
easy  method  of  doing  it  where  only  small  quantities  are 
used,  and  when,  consequently,  the  expense  of  a  testing- 
machine  would  not  be  incurred  !  For  one  case  where  it  is 
tised  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  justify  this  expense 
it  is  used  in  one  hundred  where  it  would  not. — Salt. 

[6164.]— Damp  Walls.— Wliich  is  best  ?  I  have  a 
house,  the  walls  of  which,  in  the  basement,  both  outside 
and  inside  walls,  show  a  dampness,  which  rises  from  the 
ground  line,  say,  2ft.  or  more.  My  idea  to  remedy  it  is 
to  clear  out  the  mortar  to  joint  (just  above  the  ground) 
through  the  thickness  of  brickwork,  and  work  thin  lead 
through,  flat  and  point,  and  fill  in  with  cement ;  or,  if 
possible,  work  the  patent  felt  through  the  joint  instead  ; 
or  cut  out  or  underpin  the  walls  piece  by  piece,  insert 
Taylor's  patent  glazed  stoneware  anti-damp  course, 
keying-up  soundly  with  tiles  or  slates  and  Portland 
cement.— G.  B. 

[6165.] -Sketching  in  Hotel  Cluny,  Paris, 
and  Notre  Dame  Ca,tliedral.— Can  anyone  inform 
me  how  I  can  obtain  permission  to  sketch  in  the  above 
edifices  ;  and  also  in  what  part  of  the  city  are  there  any 
remains  of  "  Old  Paris  "  '!— P.  J.  P. 


EEFLIES. 

[6147.]— Science  and  Art  Certificates.— I  have 
noticed  with  interest  the  query  and  answers  with  regard 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  Certificate  for  Archi- 
tecture. Picply  6147,  June  18th,  says  the  only  archi- 
tectural examination  held  by  the  department  is  Building 
Construction,  while  6147,  June  25th,  says  that  he  holds 
all  three  certificates.  Two  statements  so  diametrically 
opposite,  from  holders  of  certificates,  I  fail  to  compre- 
hend. Will  any  of  yours  kindly  inform  on  the  subject  2 — 
One  not  Certificated. 

[6156.]— Decoration  of  Distemper  Ceiling. — 

The  colour  to  be  u.scd  ought  to  depend  on  the  furniture 
of  the  church,  the  colour  of  the  seats,  and,  especially,  on 
the  light.  For  the  ground  of  ceiling,  a  vellum,  salmon, 
or  probably  a  grey  tint  would  be  the  best.  A  strong 
light  would  allow  of  a  more  positive  and  deeper  shade  of 
colour.  Chocolate,  red,  and  blue,  or  buflf,  are  good  colours 
to  employ ;  but  so  much  depends  on  the  church  itself, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  any  particular  scheme. 
If  harmony  of  tints  are  required,  I  should  suggest  simple 
shades  of  buffs,  browns,  or  greys,  according  to  the  scale 
of  colouiing  requhed.  Positive  colours  are  best  avoided 
in  small  chui'ches,  unless  they  can  be  skilfully  combined. — 
G.  H.  G. 

[6160.]-Treatise  on  liig-ht  and  Shade.— There 
is  a  treatise  on  Shading,  by  Gwilt,  entitled,  "  Sciography, 
with  Examples  of  Shadows,"  and  a  very  good  expo- 
sition will  be  found  in  Newland's  "  Carpentry,"  at  the 
end.  The  "Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry"  (Lock- 
wood  and  Co.)  explains  the  principles  of  shadow  pro- 
jection. I  may  refer  "A.  B.  C."  to  article  in  Building 
News,  just  published,  and  to  Wightwick's  "Hints  to 
Young  Architects"  (Lockwood),  for  the  principles  of 
shading,  light  and  shade.— G.  H.  0  . 


CHIPS. 

A  new  -vicarage  is  about  to  be  built  at  Great 
Broughton,  Cumberland,  for  the  Eov.  R.  Clarke, 
from  the  plans  and  speciiications  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jennings,  of  Cockermoiith. 

A  coffee-tavern  was  opened  at  Lydney,  on 
Thursday  week.  The  fittings  have  been  supphed 
by  Messrs.  Sessions  and  Sous,  of  Gloucester  and 
Cardiff. 

The  North  Oxfordshire  ArchjEological  Society 
had  an  excursion  south  of  Oxford  on  Wednesday 
week.  At  Marsh  Baldon  they  visited  the  church, 
noticing  the  tower,  wliich  changes  above  the  roof 
of  uave  from  a  squ.ire  into  an  octagon,  and  the 
Georgian  pew,  singers'  gallerj',  and  other  fittings. 
In  the  grounds  attached  to  the  mansion  are  bases 
of  pillars,  arcadiugs,  and  other  fragments  of  the 
former  church  at  Nuueham.  Having  inspected 
Toot  Baldon  and  Garsingtou  Churches,  the  mem- 
bers visited  the  bishop's  palace  at  Cuddesdon. 
After  inspecting  the  private  chapel  and  library,  and 
the  theological  college,  ths  churches  of  Forest  Hill 
and  Stanton  St.  John  were  seen. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Gloucester,  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Stock,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish,  and  of  Mr. 
Robert  Raikes,  _  the  joiut'founders  of  Sunday- 
schools.  The  window  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  of 
three  lights.  The  centre  opening  contains  our  Lord 
Blessing  Little  Children  ;  on  the  left  side  is  the 
Nativity,  and  on  the  right,  the  Baptism  of  Jesus. 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs, 
Camm,  Bros.,  of  Smethwick,  Birmingham. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Statue  to  Robekt  Raike.s. — Earl  Shaftesbury 
will  unveil,  to-morrow  (Saturday),  at  noon,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Thames  Embankment  a  statue  of 
Robert  Raikes,  proprietor  of  t\\Q  (I luiiccsicr  Journal, 
by  whom  the  first  Sunday-school  was  established 
in  England  in  1780.  The  site  selected  faces  the 
first  eutranco-gate  east  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and 
the  pedestal  is  of  grey  Cornwall  marble.  Upon  this 
is  erected  a  statue  of  brouzo,  at  present  shrouded. 
The  height  of  statue  and  pedestal  is  20ft. 


WATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

COLeHESTEE. — A  Local  Government  Board  in- 
quiry was  recently  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Col- 
chester, before  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  inspector, 
with  regard  to  the  application  from  the  town 
council  for  leave  to  borrow  £33,000  for  sewerage 
works.  Mr.  Clegg,  borough  surveyor,  explained 
the  scheme,  which  he  estimated  to  cost  ,£35,370, 
in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  land,  of  which 
a  minimum  of  25  acres  would  be  requu'ed  for 
filtration  or  iirigation.  The  net  loss  on  the  scheme 
would  be  £500  a  year  for  working.  The  sewage 
will  be  pumped  up  on  to  a  tank  on  the  land  by  two 
25  hoi'se-power  engines.  An  alternative  scheme, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  C.E.,  of  West- 
minster, estimated  to  cost  £30,000,  was  submitted 
on  behalf  of  a  large  landowner. 

The  Rivees  Pollution  Peevention  Act. — A 
deputation,  representing  the  mill-owners,  woollen 
manufacturers,  paper-makers,  calico-printers, 
dyers,  &c., waited,  on  the23rd  ult.,  uponMr.  Dodson, 
the  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
respect  to  the  grievances  they  felt  with  regard  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  above  Act.  Mr.  Trevclyan, 
in  introducing  the  deputation,  said  that  supposing 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  enforced  with 
increased  severity  for  the  next  three  years,  it 
would  almost  have  the  effect  of  stopping  manufac- 
ture in  Scotland.  Mr.  Alex.  L.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Corporation,  then  presented 
a  memorial  which  set  forth  the  views  of  the 
association  he  represented.  Mr.  Dodson,  in  reply, 
said  he  had  listened  to  the  views  of  the  deputa- 
tion with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  when 
the  opportunity  came  he  would  lay  them  before 
the  Government.  They  would  understand  that, 
in  dealing  with  a  matter  of  this  kind  there  were 
first  the  rights  of  the  private  owners  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  then  there  were  the  rights  of  the 
public  to  consider  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
and  the  Government  had  to  arrive  at  a  just 
balance  between  the  different  interests.  It  was  not 
improbable  that  before  long  the  question  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  and  other  sanitary  questions 
would  have  to  come  under  consideration,  and  he 
promised  the  deputation  that  their  views  should 
then  have  attention.  He  would,  however,  be  mis- 
leading them  if  he  held  out  any  hopes  of  the 
Government  dealing  with  the  question  this  session. 
He  could  assure  them  that  they  had  more  work 
than  they  were  likely  to  dispose  of  successfully 
this  year. 

The  Watee  Supply  of  the  Metropolis.— On 
Saturday  last,  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  the 
Chelsea  Water  Company  was  made  by  the  gover- 
nor, the  directors,  engineers,  secretary,  and  other 
officers ;  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  board, 
representatives  attended  of  all  the  metropolitan 
water  companies.  The  company  now  takes  its 
water  from  the  Thames  at  about  half  a  mile  below 
Sunbury  Lock.  It  has  at  first  to  pass  through  an 
iron  gratmg  at  the  intake,  guarded  by  a  movable 
wooden  screen  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  river  debris  from  being  drawn  through 
the  grating,  and  is  then  drawn  through  two  fine 
wire  screens  into  the  covered  wells,  from  which  the 
water  is  pumped  into  the  regulating  tank  by  two 
steam-engines,  each  of  40-horse  power.  Thence  it 
runs  into  any  one  of  the  four  subsidence  reservoirs, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  holding  35  million 
gallons  ;  or,  if  necessary,  the  water  can  be  delivered 
into  the  3Giu.  main  and  sent  direct  from  the  intake 
on  to  the  filtc-is  at  Seething  Wells,  a  distance  of 
five  miles.  From  the  reservoirs  the  water  fiows  by 
gravitation  through  a  3Gin.  main  to  the  filter  beds 
at  Seething  Wells.  The  beds  are  seven  in 
number,  and  have  an  area  of  about  seven 
acres.  The  filtering  medium  consists  of  coarse 
ballast,  coarse  and  fine  gravel,  and  a  top 
layer  of  sand  of  about  3ft.  in  thickness,  the  total 
depth  of  materials  being  Sft.  From  the  filter  beds 
the  water  runs  into  the  filtered  water  tauks,_and 
thence  into  the  engine  wells,  from  which  it  is 
pumped  up  to  the  service  reservoirs  on  Putney- 
heath,  a  distance  of  over  four  miles.  There  are 
six  steam  pumping  engines  of  150  horse-pov/er 
each,  working  in  pairs.  Pour  of  them  are  suffici- 
ent to  raise  ten  million  gallons  per  day  of  24  hours 
into  the  service  reservoirs,  which  are  capable  of 
holding    11  million    gallons.    They  are  180ft. 

I  above  the  level  of  the  engine  wells  at  Kingston. 

I  From  these  reservoirs  the  water  flows  by  gravita- 


tion through  four  mains  to  Putney,  whore  they 
pass  over  the  river  to  Fulham.  Thence  they  are 
branched  off  at  various  points  into  the  service 
pipes,  through  which  the  domestic  supply  of  the 
whole  district  is  afforded.  The  subsidence  reser- 
voirs, covering  about  40  acres,  at  West  Moulsey 
were  first  visited,  and  subsequently  the  inspecting 
party  proceeded  down  the  river  to  inspect  the 
filter  beds  and  pumping  machinery  at  Seething 
Wells. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aesenic  in  Wall  -  Papees.—  Steinhoff  v. 
WooLLAMS. — This  was  a  case  tried  at  Guildhall, 
June  17,  1880,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Bowen 
and  a  Common  Jury,  in  which  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs. 
Steinhoff,  sued  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Wm.  Wool- 
lams  and  Co.,  wall-paper  manufacturers,  of  High- 
street,  Manchester-square,  W.,  for  certain  sums 
said  to  be  due  for  colours  supplied  to  the  latter. 
Defendants  refused  payment,  on  the  ground  that 
the  colours  were  verbally  guaranteed  by  the  plain- 
tiff's agent  as  non-arsenical,  whereas  one  of  them, 
called  "  Imitation  Azure  Blue,"  did,  in  fact,  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  arsenic.  Previously  to 
discovering  this  fact,  defendants  had  used  the  pig- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  wall-papers,  and,  as 
it  has  been  a  strict  rule  with  them  for  years  past  to 
allow  no  arsenical  colours  to  be  used  in  their  fac- 
tory, they  were  thrown  between  the  alternatives  of 
endangering  their  reputation  by  the  sale  of  goods 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  or  of  having  the 
stock  of  arsenical  paper  they  had  unwittingly  manu- 
factured left  on  their  hands.  They  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  now  made  a  counter  claim  on  the 
plaintiiJs  for  £370,  for  compensation  for  the  loss 
incurred.  The  plaintiffs  were  represented  by  Mr. 
L  -  rd  ;  the  defendants  by  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Plumptre.  Mr.  Frederic  Aumouier  proved  that  ho 
was  now  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  of  the  de- 
fendants, and  traded  under  the  style  of  Wm. 
Woollams  and  Co. ;  that  his  firm  had  dealt  with 
the  plaintiffs  for  non-arsenical  colours  continuously 
since  1862 ;  that  the  plaintiff's  traveller  '(Mr. 
Cobbe)  guaranteed  the  "Imitation  Azure  Blue" 
to  be  free  from  arsenic  at  the  time  the  first  order 
was  given  for  it ;  that  it  was  bought  and  used  on 
the  faith  of  Mr.  Cobbe's  assurance  that  it  was  free 
from  arsenic  ;  that  he  continued  to  use  it  until 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
papers  contained  arsenic ;  that  he  then  had  all  the 
colours  used  in  his  manufactory  tested  by  a 
competent  analytical  chemi.st,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  "Imitation  Azure  Blue"  was 
the  only  one  that  contained  any  arsenic ;  that  he 
at  once  discontinued  the  use  of  the  said  blue,  and 
withdrew  from  sale  all  the  stock  contaminated  by 
it,  to  the  value  of  £370,  or  thereabouts ;  that  he 
had  in  Court  samples  of  aU  the  papers  spoilt ;  and 
that  he  had  a  number  of  his  workmen  in  Court 
who  were  prepared  to  prove  in  detail  the  employ- 
ment of  the  arsenical  blue  in  staining  all  the 
papers  complained  of ;  that  he  had  had  all  his 
colours  tested  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer, 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Alison,  competent  analytical 
chemists;  and  that  he  was  otherwise  prejudiced 
by  the  expense  he  had  been  put  to  in  the  exami- 
nation of  his  stock.  Mr.  Bernard  Dj'er,  analytical 
chemist,  proved  that  he  had  tested  the  "Imitation 
Azure  Blue"  by  various  processes,  and  found  it 
contained  over  50  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  He  had 
also  tested  several  papers  coloured  with  it.  Mr. 
Lord,  for  the  plaintiff,  did  not  desire  his  learned 
friend  to  call  any  f  uither  scientific  evidence.  Mr. 
Charles  Barton  Cobbe,  traveller  to  the  plaintiff, 
denied  most  positively  that  he  had  guhrauteed  the 
"  Imitation  Azure  Blue  "  to  be  free  from  arsenic. 
Mr.Wm.  Muir,  partner  with  the  plaintiff,  said  Mr. 
Cobbe  had  no  authority  to  guarantee.  Letters  from 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant?,  dated  1873,  were 
produced,  stating  that  all  the  colours  and  flocks 
supplied  by  plaintiff  to  defendants  were  free  from 
arsenic.  Mr.  Lord  contended  for  the  plaintiff  that 
since  the  defendants  took  the  trouble  to  obtain  in 
1873  a  written  assurance  that  certain  colours  were 
free  from  arsenic,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  if  they 
desired  the  same  guarantee  about  a  new  colour  in 
1878  they  would  make  a  point  of  getting  it  in 
writing  also.  Mr.  Kemp  replied  for  the  defence, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  the  position  that  Mr. 
Aumonier  occupied,  representing  a  firm  of  esta- 
blished reputition  for  the  supply  of  non-arseni- 
cal papers,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
would  buy  colours  mthout  an  assurance  that> 
they  were  free  from  arsenic  ;  that  if  his 
client  were  not  telling  the  truth  he  must  be  com- 
mitting deliberate  perjury,  as  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  on  such  a  matter,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Cobbe  might  easily  be  mistaken.  His 
lordship  summed  up,  and,  after  directing  the  jury 
that  any  statement  intended  to  bo  a  warranty 
made  at  the  time  of  sale  was  a  warranty  in  law, 
and  that  if  Mr.  Cobbe,  although  not  aulhorised  in 
words,  was,  by  his  position  in  the  plaintiffs'  ser- 
vice, authorised  in  their  opinion  to  do  all  things 
needful  to  sell  the  colours,  and  that  he  did 
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guarautee  the  colour  to  be  free  from  arsenic,  his 
employer  would  be  bound  by  what  he  said,  left  it 
to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  colour  was  sold  free 
from  arsenic  by  the  plaintiffs'  agent,  and  whether 
he  was  authorised  to  give  a  warranty.  The  jury 
found  for  the  defendants,  Messrs.  WooUams,  on 
both  points,  and  a  verdict  was  entered  accoi-dingly 
the  amount  of  damages  to  bo  settled  by  arbitration 

"Jeery"  BtriLDiNO  ExTBAOBDiNAEY— Heavy 
Penalties. — On  Monday  last,  at  the  Edmonton 
Petty  Sessions,  Mr.  W.  K.  A.  Colo,  of  High-road, 
South  Tottenham,  was  charged,  upon  four  sum- 
monses, with  infringing  the  by-laws  of  the 
Edmonton  Local  Board  of  Health,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  erecting  four  houses  in  Town-road,  within  the 
district  of  the  Board,  the  walls  of  which  were  not 
properly  bonded  and  solidly  put  together  with 
mortar  or  cement.  William  Gimson,  of  Bayceaux 
Villa,  Gipsy  Hill,  Norwood,  was  also  charged, 
upon  eight  summonses,  four  with  a  similar  offence 
as  that  alleged  against  Mr.  Colo  in  respect  of  four 
houses  in  course  of  erection  in  Jeremy's  Green- 
lane,  and  the  remaining  four  that  the  walls  of  the 
said  houses  did  not  rest  on  solid  ground,  concrete, 
or  other  solid  foundation,  as  required  by  by-law 
101.  Mr.  Houlder,  clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  con- 
ducted the  proceedings.  The  summonses  against 
Mr.  Cole  were  taken  first.  Mr.  Houlder  stated 
that  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  question  were  built 
of  very  inferior  materials.  Small  pieces  of  bricks 
had  been  used,  and  the  mortar  was  largely  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  required  to  execute  work 
properly.  Bonding  together  meant  that  bricks 
should  bond  each  other,  but  in  the  present  instance 
they  did  not  do  so.  There  was  so  much  bad 
building  going  on  that  the  Local  Board  were  com- 
pelled to  interfere,  and  they  hoped  the  Bench 
would  inflict  such  a  fine  as  would  induce  builders 
to  comply  with  the  by-laws,  so  that  houses  which 
would  become  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  those  who 
resided  in  them,  might  not  in  future  be  erected. 
Kobert  Harrison,  assistant  surveyor  to  the  Board, 
said  the  walls  were  constructed  of  bats  and  smaller 
pieces  of  bricks.  There  were  eight  or  nine  courses 
without  any  tie  whatever.  One  course  of  bonded 
bricks  was  laid  every  few  feet,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  were  filled  up  with  small  pieces.  The  work 
was  intended  for  Flemish  bonds,  but  there  was  no 
real  bond  at  all.  By  defendant :  The  mortar  was 
of  fair  quality.  A  builder  was  entitled  to  erect 
concrete  walls,  but  the  system  of  construction 
which  was  being  pursued  certainly  did  not  render 
the  walls  as  strong  as  concrete  ones.  By  Mr. 
Houlder  :  The  bonding  ought  to  be  every 
other  course  of  bricks.  Mr.  Grindle,  chief 
surveyor  to  the  Board,  said  the  mortar 
was  good,  but  the  bricks  were  the  most  in- 
ferior he  had  ever  seen.  The  walls  were  not 
bonded  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  except  by  the 
tenacity  of  mortar.  By  the  Bench :  Having  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  persons  who  might  occupy 
the  houses  when  finished,  he  should  pronounce  the 
walls  insecure.  Defendant  said  he  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  the  surveyor  to  the 
Board  might  suggest  to  remedy  existing  defects. 
Mr.  Abbess  inquired  if  anything  could  be  done 
short  of  pulling  down  the  walls  to  secure  the 
safety  of  occupiers.  A  discussion  arose,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  suggestion  was  made  that  tlie 
necessary  strength  to  the  walls  could  be  given  by 
having  them  coa,ted  with  cement,  and  eventually 
an  adjournment  for  three  weeks  was  ordered  to  see 
if  any  scheme  could  be  devised  and  carried  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board's  surveyor,  the  Bench 
intimating  that,  as  the  offences  charged  had  really 
been  committed,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  a 
fine  would  not  be  imposed.  In  Mr.  Gimson's  case 
it  was  shown  that  the  spot  where  the  buildings  were 
being  erected  was  not  very  solid  ground,  and  that 
the  plans  sent  in  for  the  approval  of  the  Board 
provided  that  12in.  of  concrete  were  to  be  laid  to 
form  the  foundations  of  the  houses,  whereas  the 
amount  put  in  was  only  from  1|  to  4in.  in  depth. 
The  substance  itself,  too,  was  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  The  mortar,  also,  was  exceedingly  bad, 
consisting  of  very  small  portions  of  sand  and  lime, 
the  rest  being  vegetable  mould.  Samples  of  mortar 
were  produced,  and  the  Bench  said  they  could 
scarcely  detect  the  presence  of  sand  or  lime. 
Defendant  said  every  ingredient  for  making  good 
mortar  was  upon  the  ground,  and  if  the  material 
was  bad  it  was  owing  to  the  negligence  of  persons 
in  his  employ.  The  Bench  said  bad  materials  were 
used  by  many  builders  to  save  a  little  money,  even 
at  the  cost  of  loss  of  character.  The  magistrates 
would  assist  local  authorities  as  far  as  possible  to 
insure  the  erection  of  proper  buildings  ;  and  in  the 
hope  that  others  would  take  warning  by  the  result 
of  the  present  case,  defendant  would  be  ordered  to 
pay  £2  10s.  in  respect  of  each  of  the  eight  sum- 
monses— £20  in  all — with  costs,  the  amount,  if  not 
paid,  to  be  recovered  by  distress. 
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The  Rhiwsaeson  branch  of  the  Llantressant  and 
TafE  Vale  Junction  Railway  has  just  been  com- 
menced by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Billups. 
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The  artistic  acces.sories  of  the  obelisk  known 
as  Cleopatra's  Needle  have  been  this  week  sub- 
mitted to  the  judg-ment  of  experts  in  art  and 
Egyptology,  so  far,  at  least,  as  a  specimen 
sphinx  and  other  smaller  details  are  concerned. 
The  four  sphinxes  will  be  of  two  different  sizes, 
the  one  of  which  a  temporary  bronzed  plaster 
cast  is  in  position  being  of  much  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  lion.s  in  Trafalgar-square,  to  the 
attitude  and  form  of  which  it  closely  approxi- 
mates. Metal  plates  of  a  pyramidal  form,  fluted 
and  vringlike,  have  been  substituted  for  the  pieces 
of  syenite  which  have  broken  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  obelisk,  between  every  pair  of 
which  another  metal  plate  is  let  in,  adorned  with 
serpents  and  other  sacred  symbols  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  are  also  reproduced  in  the  forehead 
and  the  breast  of  the  sphinx.  At  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  it  is  intended  to  inscribe  the  name  of 
Thothmes  III,  in  commemoration  of  whom  the 
obelisk  was  primarily  produced. 

The  subject  of  Norman  masonry  has  been  a 
rook  of  much  dissension  among  aroh;eologists,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  disputed  origin  of  Colchester 
Castle.  As  the  following  remarks  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Cutts,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"Colchester  Castle  not  a  Roman  Building," 
are  relevant  to  other  instances,  we  may  quote 
them  here.  Speaking  of  herring-bone  masonry, 
Mr.  Cutts  says,  "itis  almost  asmuchaNoi-manas 
a  Roman  peculiarity ;  it  may  bef  ound  in  stonework 
in  Lincoln  Castle,  Peak  Castle,  &c.,  and  in  a  wall 
of  much  later  date  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  bonding  courses  of  bricks  at  regular  intervals 
are  nearly  always  found  in  Roman  buildings, 
even  where  stone  was  more  accessible  than 
brick,  but  they  are  always  laid  with  much 
regularity  and  at  intervals."  The  author  then 
quotes  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  who  has  examined 
very  carefully  the  peculiarities  of  "'ancient 
mixed  masonry  of  brick  and  stone,"  who  writes, 
"  In  the  castle  of  Colchester,  which  also  appears 
to  be  a  Late  Norman  structure,  we  may  perceive 
an  attempt  made  to  imitate  the  appearance  of 
Roman  work  in  the  regular  and  horizontal  layers 
of  courses  of  Roman  brick  throughout  the  walls 
at  intervals,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  Roman  work  in  external 
appearance  we  have  ;  but  when  examined 
closely,  the  number  of  intervening  courses  of 
stone  and  brick  greatly  differ,  and  do  not  pre- 
sent the  same  degree  of  proi)ortion  generally  ob- 
servable in  Roman  work."  Other  instances  are 
cited  of  herring-bone  work  in  the  Norman 
castles  at  Penline,  Tamworth,  Corf  e,  and  Guild- 
ford. Brick  and  stone  iu  separate  or  alternate 
layers  occur  at  Cogg'eshall  Abbey,  of  thirteenth- 
century  date,  St.  AJban's  Abbey,  and  in  other 
Norman  buildings. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
awarded  medals  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
papers  read  during  the  session  which  is  just 
over .— Major-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  for  his  paper  on  "  Suggestions  for  Deal- 
ing with  the  Sewage  of  London  ;  "  A.  J.  Ellis, 

E.  R.S.,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  History  of  Musi- 
cal Pitch ;  ' '  John  Sparks,  for  his  paper  on 
' '  Recent  Advances  in  the  Production  of  Lambeth 
Art  Pottery ;  "  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  for 
his  paper  on  ' '  The  History  and  Art  of  Book- 
binding; "  W.  Holman  Hunt,  for  his  jmper  on 
"  The  Present  System  of  Obtaining  Materials  in 
tise  by  Artist  Painters,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Old  Masters  ;  ' '  Thomas  Fletcher,  for  his 
paper  on  ' '  Recent  Improvements  in  Gas  Furnaces 
for  Domestic  and  Laboratory  Purposes  ;  "  John 
C.  Morton,  for  his  paper  on  "The  Last  Forty 
Years  of  Agricultural  Experience  ;  "  Prof. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.,  for  his  paper  on  "  Balmain's 
Luminous    Paint ;  "    Captain    Abney,  R.E., 

F.  R.S.,  for  his  paper  on  "  Recent  -Advances  in 
the  Science  of  Photography." 

The  following  are  the  prize  students  in 
Architecture  at  University  College,  Session 
1879-80.  Construction:  Second  Series,  Donald- 
son Silver  Medal,  A.  S.  Vowell,  of  London. 
Certificate,  2.  *0.  H.  BedelLs,  of  Crouch-end. 
Third  Class.  F.  W.  St.  Aubyn,  of  London. 
First  Series,  Prize.  C.  J.  Tait,  of  London. 
Certificate,  2.  *F.  S.  OgUvie,  of  North  Shields. 
Third  Class.  S.  J.  Bury,  of  Whetstone.  Fine 
Art,  Second  Series.  Donaldson  Silver  Medal, 
A.  B.  Pite,  of  London.  Second  Class.  Wm. 
A.  Pite,  of  London.    Third  Class.    F.  A.  Ger- 


rish,  of  London.  First  Series,  Prize.  W.  J. 
Lander,  of  London.  Third  Class.  B.  V. 
Westbrook,  of  London,  C.  Turner,  of  London. 
Modern  Practice,  Prize.  Fr.  E.  E;iles,  of  Lon- 
don. Certificates,  2.  *R.  E.  Smith,  of  Forest 
HUl.  3.  A.  G.  Morten,  of  London.  4.  crjttal. 
S.  J.  Bury,  of  London,  F.  G.  F.  Hooper,  of 
London.  Ladies'  Class,  Prize.  Laura  E. 
Jones,  of  London.  Certificate  2*,  Edith  M. 
Smith,  of  Forest  HUl.  Second  Class.  Elizabeth 
Beck,  of  London.  Third  Class.  Hannah  Oliver, 
of  Kew.  The  Council  of  the  College  have 
appointed  Mr.  Roger  Smith  to  conduct  these 
classes  for  the  Session  1880-81  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis.  Names  with  (*) 
attached  obtained  the  number  of  marks  qualify- 
ing for  a  prize. 

The  Lord  Mayor  has  granted  the  use  of  the 
Mansion  House  for  a  meeting  on  Friday,  July 
2nd,  in  aid  of  the  Fund  for  Completion  of  the 
Buildings  of  University  College,  London. 
Among  others,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley,  President  of  the  CoUege,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  University 
of  London,  will  be  present,  and  the  Chair  wiU 
be  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
The  whole  cost  of  completing  the  buildings  of 
the  College  is  estimated  at  £105,000.  A  part  of 
this  sum,  towards  which  £20,000  have  already 
been  subscribed,  will  cover  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  new  section  of  the  north  wing,  which 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  work  of  the  College  has 
made  immediately  necessary,  and  which  will  be 
open  to  students  next  October. 

The  death  is  announced,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Turner, 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of 
52.  Mr.  Turner  served  his  aijprenticeship  as  a 
chemist,  but  soon  betook  himself  to  scientific 
and  antiquarain  pursuits,  and  of  late  years  was 
employed  by  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  deciphering  old  documents  which 
had  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  centuries.  In 
connection  with  Bodleian  work  he  was  engaged 
on  the  well-known  Calendar  of  Charters  which 
bears  his  name,  and  until  his  Ulness  on  the 
equally  important  work  of  indexing  the  Dods- 
worth  MSS.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Oxford.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  R.  S.  Hawkins)  he  re- 
cently produced  araluable  book,  the  first  of 
a  series  entitled  "Selections  from  the  Records 
of  the  City  of  Oxford,"  with  extracts  from 
other  documents,  illustrating  the  municipal 
history  of  that  city  from  Henry  VIII,  to 
Elizabeth,  1509-1603.  Mr.  Turner  was  en- 
trusted some  years  ago  with  the  important  task 
of  editing  the  Harleian  Society's  production  on 
"  Oxfordshire." 

In  the  forecourt  of  Essex- street  Chapel,  a 
monument  has  just  been  put  up  to  commemorate 
the  founders  of  Sunday- Schools.  The  pedestal, 
designed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  and  of  suitable 
form,  is  of  Portland  stone,  with  panels  of 
polished  red  granite,  and  is  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  design.  The  projecting  front, 
which  is  circular  on  plan,  contains  a  long  in- 
scription, the  purport  of  which  is  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Christian  efforts  of  the 
originators  of  Sunday  schools  (members  of  the 
various  churches)  from  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  1580,  to  that  of  Theophilus  Lindsay 
and  Robert  Raikes,  1780.  At  the  sides  of  the 
pedestal  long  narrow  panels  of  polished  granite 
record  the  names  of  the  founders,  their  dates, 
and  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  the  artist,  on 
the  modelling  of  the  figure  which  temporarily 
surmounts  the  pedestal,  which  was  placed  on  it 
for  the  inauguration,  and  wUl  remain  for 
inspection  a  few  days.  The  boy  has  an  intel- 
ligent and  bright  countenance,  and  the  figure  is 
conceived  in  a  free  and  natural  manner,  but 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  small  for  its  position. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Lord  Mayor 
paid  a  visit  to  the  East- end  of  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  an  industrial  and  fine-art 
exhibition  at  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute. 
The  exhibition  has  been  promoted  with  a  view 
to  encourage  inventi\'e  skill,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  the  wise  employment  of  work- 
men's spare  hours.  The  articles  exhibited  are 
arranged  under  five  heads — namely,  mechanical 
articles,  artistic,  general  fabrics  and  fancy 
work,  and  work  done  by  young  persons  under 
IS.  Fifty  griineas  in  prizes  were  offered,  of 
which  the  Clothworkers'  Company  gave  £21.  The 
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Coopers'  Company  provided  a  special  prize  for 
the  best  specimens  of  cooperage  or  articles  con- 
nected with  that  trade.  Various  firms  lent  in- 
teresting specimens  of  their  particular  trade  ; 
thus,  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.  sent  some  beau- 
tiful articles  of  pottery  ;  Mr.  Samuda,  formerly 
M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  contx'ibuted  some 
models  of  ships,  as  did  also  the  Thames  Iron- 
works Company,  and  Messrs.  Westwood  and 
BaiUie  ;  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May,  sent  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Japanese  bronzes,  carvings,  and 
armour.  In  all,  492  articles  are  exhibited,  103 
being  mechanical,  106  artistic,  70  general,  60  in 
fabrics  and  fancy  work,  and  70  the  work  of 
young  people  under  18.  The  mechanical  include 
models  of  buildings,  engines,  ships,  machinery, 
and  cooper's  work  ;  the  artistic  comprise  articles 
of  terra-ootta,  stone,  china,  ivory,  wood,  oil 
and  water-colour  paintings,  and  crayon  and 
pencil  drawings ;  the  general  classes  include 
musical  instruments,  objects  of  natural  history, 
screens,  and  furniture ;  the  fabric  classes  em- 
braced embroidery,  needlework,  leather  and 
wool-work ;  while  those  exhibited  by  young 
people  comprise  specimens  of  all  these  diverse 
objects. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish-church  of  Burgh-by-Sands,  near 
Carlisle,  is  about  to  undergo  restoration.  The  nave 
will  be  re-roofed,  new  windows  inserted,  the  plaster 
removed  from  the  walls,  showing  the  old  masonry, 
a  new  floor  laid,  benches  substituted  for  pews,  and 
a  small  gallery  containing  40  sittings  will  be  built 
at  the  west  end.  The  total  cost,  including  heating 
apparatus,  will  be  about  £1,500. 

The  town  council  of  Ipswich  considered,  at  a 
special  meeting,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  a  coca- 
munication  from  the  Commissioners  on  Historical 
Manuscripts,  asking  permission  to  examine  and 
repoi't  upon  the  many  ancient  records  belonging  to 
the  corporation.  This  would  be  undertaken  by  Mr. 
J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  the  commissioners'  inspector, 
who  is,  by  the  way,  a  Suffolk  man.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  the  letter, 
it  was  stated  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
documents  of  various  ages  which  were  in  great 
confusion,  as  they  had  never  been  deciphered.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  grant  permission  to 
the  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
documents. 

Plans  for  improving  the  harbour  and  dock  of 
Youghall,  Co.  Cork,  have  been  prepared  for  the 
local  harbour  board,  by  Mr.  Kirkby,  C.E. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Glouces- 
tershire Archasological  Society  is  fixed  for  the  21st 
inst.  and  two  following  days,  at  Stroud.  The  Somer- 
setshire Arohagological  Society  hold  their  meeting 
on  the  24th  August,  at  Glastonbury,  under  Mr.  E. 
A.  Freeman. 

The  new  Mayo  memorial  infant-school  in 
Pelham-Iane,  Dorking,  was  opened  cn  Thursday, 
the  24th  ult.  The  building  accommodates  70  in- 
fants, and  cost  £800.  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son 
were  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Rhode  Hawkins  was  the 
architect. 

Another  section  of  the  Yarmouth  and  North  Nor- 
folk Railway — to  Stalham — was  to  be  opened  for 
traffic  yesterday  (Thursday),  and  the  remainder  of 
the  line  authorised  by  Parliament  to  North 
Walsham  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  Messrs. 
Wilkinson  and  Jarvis  are  the  contractors.  A  Bill 
is  at  present  being  considered  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  an  extension  from 
North  Walsham  to  Fakenhan,  to  form  there  a  con- 
nection with  the  Lynn  and  Pakenham  Railway. 

The  Shropshire  and  West  Midland  Agricultural 
Show  will  open  at  Bridgnorth  on  the  21st  inst. 
The  contractor  for  shedding  and  tents  is  Mr.  C.  R. 
Clarke,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  who  has  already  com- 
menced operations. 

For  some  time  past  an  engineers'  wooden  hut 
has  been  erected  upon  the  summit  of  the  central 
tower  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  new  Ordnance  Survey  in  that  city.  The  tem- 
porary structure  has  now  been  taken  down,  and  the 
Roy  al  Engineers  engaged  on  the  workhavegiventhe 
following  figures  as  exact  measurements  of  this 
nobly- proportioned  tower  :~rrom  the  surface  of 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  crosses  on  the  pinnacles, 
22.5ft.  lOin.  ;  height  of  pinnacles  above  the  tower- 
roof,  53ft.  5iu.  ;  size  of  pinnacles  on  the  outer 
projection  of  cornice,  8ft.  lOin. 

The  new  church  at  Burton  Leonard,  near  Ripon, 
built  in  1878  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Fowler,  of  Durham,  has  been  beautified  by  the 
fiUing-in  of  the  five-light  east  windows,  with 
stained  glass,  by  Capronnier,  of  Brussels,  repre- 
senting the  Ascension,  and  by  the  erection  of  an 
organ,  built  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Leeds.  The  case  of 
this  instrument,  which  was  opened  on  Thursday 


week,  is  of  pitch-pine,  varnished,  and  the  front 
pipes  are  diajiered  in  gold  and  sage  green. 

The  memorial -stone  of  a  Congregational  chapel 
now  being  rebuilt  in  Bethesda- street,  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  was  laid  on  the  24th  June.  The  chapel 
will  have  a  schoolroom  beneath  it,  and  is  bemg 
built  at  a  cost  of  £1,100,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Williams,  of  Morganstown,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  J.  It.  Francis,  of  Dowlais. 

The  Epping  Forest  and  County  of  Essex 
Naturalists'  Field  Club  will  hold  a  field-meeting 
to-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon,  for  the  purpose 
of  thoroughly  inspecting  the  ancient  earthworks  of 
Ambresbury  Banks  and  at  Loughton.  The 
archffiological  conductor  is  Major-General  Pitt 
Rivers,  F.R.S. 

A  line  of  railway  is  being  constructed  through 
the  Myrydd  Mawr  district,  near  Llauelly.  Mr. 
Waddell  is  the  contractor. 

The  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Times  remarks 
that  ill  fortune  still  attends  the  ancient  borough 
and  cinque  port  of  Seaford.  The  latest  and  most 
promising  scheme  for  its  conversion  into  a  Sussex 
watering-place  has  not  been  successful.  The 
world,  and  Sussex  in  particular,  have  not  sufficient 
faith  in  the  splendid  destinies  of  Seaford  and  the 
shares  of  the  Seaford  Estate  Company,  Limited, 
have  not  been  taken  up  so  readily  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  it  is  understood,  consequently, 
that  the  money  will  be  returned  to  the  depositors. 

The  memorial-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel, 
at  Old  Ford-road,  Bow,  E.,  were  recently  laid. 
The  building  will  replace  a  school -chapel,  will  cost 
£4,750,  and  will  seat  1,000  persons. 

The  new  Temperance  Hospital,  at  the  south  end 
of  Hampstead-road,  was  opened  a  fortnight  since. 
When  completed  it  will  be  on  plan  E-shaped.  The 
limbs  and  stem  will  contain  wards,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  block  will  be  the  staff  accommodation 
and  operating-theatre.  The  wards  next  the  road 
will  be  placed  above  6  shops,  which  will  be  let  off. 
Thirty-four  beds  are  provided  at  present.  The  site 
has  cost  £8,500,  and  the  builder's  contract  £11,000. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Barker,  of  Manchester,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Mcllroy,  of  Charlotte-street,  Bed- 
ford-square, and  of  New  York,  designed  the 
operating-table  and  bedsteads. 

The  ordinary  macadam  paving  on  Waterloo 
Bridge  having  proved  quite  inadequate  to  sustain 
the  heavy  traffic  brought  over  it  since  the  freeing 
of  the  bridge,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  determined  to  substitute  for  it  Sin.  by  9in. 
granite  cubes. 

New  Board-schools  were  opened  at  Beighton, 
North  Derbyshire,  on  Monday.  They  are  built  of 
Dunford  Bridge  stone,  with  Stanton  stone  dres- 
sings, and  face  the  main  road  to  Killamarsh.  The 
total  cost,  including  master's  house  and  school- 
furniture,  has  been  £2,987,  and  accommodation  is 
provided  for  270  scholars. 

The  contractors  for  the  new  municipal  buildings 
at  Hastings,  Messrs.  D.  Jones  and  Co.,  of  Glouces- 
ter, are  making  rapid  progress  with  the  work, 
which  already  forms  a  marked  feature  of  Queen's- 
road ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  Andrews,  the  borough 
surveyor.  Just  opposite,  a  new  coffee-palace,  for 
which  Mr.  A.  D.  Womersley  is  the  contractor,  is 
being  built,  while,  close  by,  preparations  are  bemg 
made  for  the  erection  of  an  opera-house. 

The  memorial-stone  of  an  English  Congrega- 
tional chapel  was  laid  at  Briton  Ferry,  last  week. 
The  building  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  will  have 
a  spire  66ft.  high.  The  estimated  cost  is  £2,161. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Mawnan,  about  four 
miles  from  Falmouth,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday 
week  after  restoration.  The  nave  has  been  re- 
roofed  and  re-seated,  and  the  south  arcade  has 
been  extended ;  the  chancel  has  also  been  re- 
arranged. Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of  the  Temple, 
London,  was  the  architect. 

A  breakwater  is  being  constructed  at  Brixham, 
Devon,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Piper.  The 
work  is  being  executed  in  solid  blocks  of  concrete, 
and  the  portion  completed  measures  1,300ft.  in 
length. 

Mr.  W.  Prout,  of  Lewannick,  was  on  Wednes^ 
day  week  elected  surveyor  tj  the  Holsworthjr 
Highway  Board  at  a  salary  of  £105  per  year. 
There  were  25  candidates,  who  asked  salaries 
varying  from  £80  to  £200,  and  the  selected  candidate 
was  placed  second  in  the  recent  election  of  surveyor 
to  the  Launceston  Highway  Board. 

The  Glamorganshire  county  magistrates,  on 
quarter  sessions  assembled  on  Monday,  adopted 
plans  proposed  by  the  county  surveyor  for  a  stone 
bridge  at  Pontynisbont,  of  one  span,  and  estimated 
to  cost  £1,400. 

The  Holywell  board  of  guardians  on  Friday 
adopted  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Chester,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  union  work- 
house. Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  205 
additional  inmates,  at  an  estimated  coat  of  £3,000. 


The  Blaengwawr  Board-schools  at  Aberdare 
were  opened  on  Monday.  They  accommodate  754 
children  in  three  departments,  and  have  cost,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  freehold  site,  £4,000,  equal 
to  £7  per  head.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingea  Barker,  of 
Hereford,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Morgan, 
of  Aberdare,  the  contractor. 

A  new  presbytery  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Longton,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin,  of 
Westminster.  It  will  cost  about  £2,120.  Mr.  Wm. 
CoUis,  of  Loughton,  is  the  contractor. 

At  the  Pembrokeshire  quarter  sessions,  held  on 
Monday,  the  plans  of  Mr.  George,  the  county  sur- 
veyor were  approved  for  the  widening  and  improv- 
ing of  Cartlett- bridge. 

The  North-British  Railway  Co.  have  begun 
operations  at  Colton  Junction,  near  Dunfermline, 
with  a  view  to  the  replacement  of  the  large  wooden 
viaduct  which  carries  the  railway  over  the  street, 
and  over  the  old  Charlestown  railway,  by  a  new 
bridge  of  stone  and  iron.  Mr.  Carbowell  is  the 
engineer. 

A  plan  of  the  burgh  of  Galashiels  has  been  all 
but  completed.  The  plan  is  on  a  scale  of  10'56ft. 
to  the  mile,  and  includes  all  that  is  shown  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  plan.  The  survey  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Lundie,  M.I.C.E.,  Cardiff,  and  the 
work  was  commenced  in  October  last. 

The  Neath  town  council  met  on  Saturday  to 
appoint  a  manager  of  the  Corporation  gas-works. 
Out  of  77  applicants,  Mr.  R.  A.  Browning,  of 
Plymouth,  was  selected. 

An  oak  chair  has  just  been  carved  for  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David,  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Evans,  of 
Cheltenham,  fromthe  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Middleton, 
of  the  same  town. 

The  «  Northcote  "  Hall  at  St.  Marie's  College, 
Oscott,  near  Birmingham,  is  now  about  to  be  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin,  of  West- 
minster. The  cost  will  be  about  £2,500.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Sapcot  and  Son,  of  Camden-street,  Birming- 
ham, are  the  contractors. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was  opened 
at  Winterton,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  23rd  ult.  It 
is  situate  in  Queen-street,  and  has  been  built  by 
Mr.  C.  Snowden,  of  Great  Grimsby,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Wright.  The  cost  has  been  £1,500, 
and  500  sittings  are  i^rovided. 

The  Selhurst  extension  of  the  Croydon  street 
tramways  was  opened  to  the  public  last  week, 
after  inspection  by  Major-General  Hutchinson,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  whole  length  of  the 
hne  for  which  Parliamentary  powers  have  been 
obtained,  in  all  4  miles  3I5  chains,  has  now  been 
constructed,  and  is  in  use. 

The  Roker  Park,  Sunderland,  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  with  formal  ceremony  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  park  has  been  presented  to  the  towns- 
people by  Sir  Hedley  Williamson  and  his  heirs,  as 
a  place  of  public  resort  and  recreation. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
chapel  at  Headbridge,  a  suburb  of  Chester,  was 
laid  on  Wednesday  week.  The  site  is  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  The  building  will  be  of 
plain  character,  and  will  seat  400  persons,  at  a  cost 
for  erection  of  £1,800.  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  of 
Chester,  is  the  architect  ;  and  Mr.  Huxley,  of 
Malpas,  is  the  contractor. 

A  convent  church  and  choir,  for  the  Sisters  of 
(he  Visitation,  are  now  being  bui  t  at  Roselands, 
Upper  Walmer.  Messrs.  Pugin,  of  Westminster,  are 
the  architects  ;  the  cost  will  be  about  £1,900.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Wand  and  Denne,  of  Upper 
Walmer,  Kent. 

At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
Leeds  Town  Council  held  last  week,  the  Borough 
Engineer  was  instructed  to  prepare  alternative 
plans  for  a  small-pox  hospital  proposed  to  be  built 
upon  ground  belonging  to  the  Corporation  adjoin- 
ing the  rubbish  destructor  at  Burmantofts.  One 
plan  is  to  show  accommodation  for  twenty,  and 
the  other  for  forty  patients. 

The  state  of  the  Jedburgh  Grammar-school 
buildings  has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  anxiety 
to  the  Burgh  School  Board.  Several  plans  have 
been  sent  to  the  Department,  but  none  has  been 
approved  of,  and  on  Tuesday  an  architect  from 
London  visited  Jedburgh  to  inspect  the  buildings. 
The  feeling  of  the  place  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
new  school. 

An  important  development  of  freehold  property 
seems  likely  to  take  place  at  Ilford.  The  second 
portion  of  the  Clement's  Estate,  consisting  of  93 
lots  of  freehold  land,  is  announced  for  sale  on 
Thursday  next,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Ilford,  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  who  have  previously 
sold  the  whole  of  the  lots  in  the  first  portion. 

In  our  recent  description  of  "  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's 
House  at  Kensington,"  we  omitted  to  state  that 
the  drawing-room  frieze  mentioned  was  made  and 
supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  of  102,  George- 
street,  Portman-square,  W. 
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WESTMINSTER  VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

THE  competitors  who  were  invited  to  send 
in  designs  for  the  vestry- hall  and  offices 
for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John,  Westminster,  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  answered  the  invitation,  and 
the  drawings  are  now  on  view  at  the 
schools,  on  the  site  in  Alexandra-street,  Vic- 
toria-street. We  find  on  inspection  that 
ten  designs  have  been  hung.  These,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  in  the  Renais- 
sance or  Classic  style,  and  display  some 
■diversity  of  handling.  The  competitors 
seem  to  have  done  th§ir  best  to  utilise 
the  site,  though  in  some  instances  the  build- 
ings are  made  to  cover  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  area,  that  little  space  is  left  for  light 
and  air.  One  of  the  instructions  to  archi- 
tects laid  some  stress  upon  the  advisability 
to  leave  clear  and  open  spaces  for  light  and 
air,  and  each  competitor  was  left  to  make 
his  own  decision  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
to  the  expediency  of  leaving  sufficient  space 
between  the  building  and  the  railway.  We 
consider  the  best  plans  are  those  which  have 
contrived  to  light  their  back  offices  in  their 
own  ground,  and  have  simplified  the  build- 
ings and  their  roofing  by  adopting  two  or 
more  distinct  blocks  vrith  intermediate 
spaces,  instead  of  building  close  up  to 
the  line  of  side  street,  as  some  have 
done.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  cover 
the  whole  area,  as  some  suggest,  with 
buildings  of  different  heights — a  plan  that 
would  entail  costly  roofing  and  repair.  The 
position  of  the  vestry-hall  and  its  central 
situation  near  the  offices  is  an  important 
point,  and  we  see  several  modes  of  dealing 
with  it,  some  placing  it  between  the  offices 
and  the  assembly-hall,  and  others  in  front. 
Above  all,  the  provision  of  separate  en- 
trances for  the  public  offices,  and  the  vestry- 
hall  and  assembly-room,  is  a  feature  we 
trust  that  will  receive  due  attention. 

The  leading-  condition  was  that  the  build- 
ings and  all  fittings,  except  movable  furni- 
ture, were  not  to  exceed  £15,000,  beyond 
which  were  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  requirements.  On  the  ground-floor, 
vestry  clerk's  offices,  of  certain  dimen- 
sions, a  waiting  and  strong-room,  rate- 
collector's,  surveyor's,  sanitary  inspector's, 
solicitor's,  medical  officer's,  gas  -  meter 
testing  -  rooms,  and  a  large  assembly- 
room,  capable  of  holding  1,000  persons, 
were  to  be  provided ;  and  on  the  first  floor 
avestry-haU,  50ft.  by  42ft.,  exclusive  of  a 
strangers'  gallery,  capable  of  seating  50  or 
60  persons,  a  retiring-room,  committee- 
rooms,  a  members'  hat  and  cloak-room,  with 
proper  ingress  and  egress,  and  lavatories, 
also  library,  conference,  and  waiting-room, 
and  certain  dimensions  were  specified  for 
these  rooms,  though  the  competitors  were 
free  to  exercise  their  discretion  as  regards 
the  size  of  some  of  them.  A  good  entrance- 
hall  and  staircase,  and  a  secondary  stairs  in 
the  rear,  were  also  suggested,  besides  house- 
keeper's basement,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion. As  regards  the  drawings,  they  had  to 
be  drawn  in  Indian  ink,  and  the  perspective 
was  limited  in  size,  so  that  its  extreme 
height  above  street  should  be  to  a  scale  of 
four  feet  to  the  inch.  Premiums  of  £100, 
£70,  and  £50  were  offered. 

"  Stet"  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
boldest  ink  designs  in  the  room.  Its  author 
has  chosen  Renaissance,  and  proposes  a  lofty 
centre  block,  which  forms   the  entrance, 


crowned  by  a  domical  roof  at  the  fop,  with 
side  bays  carried  up  in  the  end  wings,  hav- 
ing high  roofs  and  dormers.  The  composi- 
tion is  symmetrical  and  dignified.  The 
ground-plan  is  cleverly  disposed ;  the  vestry 
offices  form  the  front  block,  there  is  a 
centre  hall  and  stairs,  which  commimicate 
by  a  wide  corridor  traversing  a  middle  block 
of  offices,  to  a  large  hall  placed  transversely 
at  the  end,  81ft.  by  42ft.  6in.  The  centre 
block  of  offices  is  well  lighted  by  areas  on 
each  side  within  the  boundaries  of  the  site, 
which,  we  think,  is  better  than  building  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  land  on  either  side  ;  it  is 
devoted  to  the  medical  officer  and  sanitary 
inspector,  &c.,  and  good  lavatories,  &c.,  are 
shown  at  one  end  close  to  the  hall,  with 
ample  means  of  ventilation.  The  rate-col- 
lector, an  important  official,  whose  office  is 
frequently  besieged,  occupies  the  left  end 
of  the  front  block,  and  has  a  side-lobby 
entrance,  which  is  very  necessary.  The 
vestry  clerk  is  located  at  the  other 
end  of  the  fagade,  and  is  provided 
with  a  well-placed  strong-room,  the 
clerks'  office  being  lighted  from  back  area. 
We  notice  a  separate  end  entrance  to  the 
public  hall,  which  has  a  semicircular  end,  a 
platform  is  shown  at  the  other,  and  the 
ante-rooms  are  obtained  in  the  triangular 
space  obtained  between  the  railway  and  the 
hall.  On  the  first  floor  a  large  committee - 
room,  42ft.  by  23ft.,  is  obtained  over  the 
vestry-clerk's  offices ;  a  library  is  shown 
over  the  rate-coUector's,  and  committee  and 
other  rooms  intervene  in  front.  The  vestry- 
hall  forms  the  centre  block  over  the  sani- 
tary department,  well  lighted  from  the  side 
areas;  it  is  49ft.  by  44ft.,  and  is  con- 
venient as  regards  the  staircase  and  official 
offices.  A  good  gallery  to  hall,  and  mem- 
bers' lavatory,  are  also  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  this  floor.  The  upper  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  housekeeper's  z'ooms,  and 
the  basement  by  the  kitchen,  strong-rooms, 
&c.  The  staircase  is  well  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light over  the  hall.  We  notice  one  or  two 
detail  drawings  ;  one  a  pencil-sketch  of  ves- 
try-hall interior,  showing  a  flat  panelled- 
ceiling,  and  Elizabethan  detail  to  gallery. 

The  design  marked  with  a  Black  Star  is 
also  a  clever  English-Renaissance  design, 'to 
which  justice  has  been  done  by  a  rather 
flattering  drawing  in  ink,  by  a  hand 
well  known  to  us.  We  cannot  avoid 
saying  the  elevation  is  heavy  -  look- 
ing, and  that  the  position  of  the  hips 
over  the  entrance  and  the  general  roof- 
lines  are  somewhat  awkward.  In  front 
the  building  is  broken  by  three  projecting 
windows  corbelled  above  the  plinth,  and 
the  entrance  is  marked  by  a  porch  with 
deep  corbels.  In  the  plan,  the  author  has 
followed  the  same  general  disposition  of 
the  departments  with  side  areas,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  housekeeper  is 
located  on  school  side  of  the  middle  block. 
The  rate-collector  has  a  side  entrance,  and 
the  vestry-clerk  and  surveyor  have  also  front 
rooms,  while  the  sanitary  and  medical  de- 
partment is  obtained  behind,  and  is  lighted  by 
the  side  area.  We  cannot  approve  of  the 
solicitor's  position,  who  is  squeezed  into  a 
queerly -shaped  room,  lighted  from  the  area 
at  one  corner  of  the  hall.  Latrines  are 
on  the  wrong  side  between  the  public 
hall  and  front  offices.  The  hall  is  75ft.  by 
34ft.,  and  shows  a  platform  or  rostrum  pro- 
jecting from  one  side,  partly  filling  up  the 
uneven  ground.  It  has  a  side  entrance. 
The  entrance  hall  is  lighted  by  a  lantern, 
but  the  lobbies  and  passages  to  the  rate- 
collector  and  other  rooms  are  a  little 
bewildering,  and  might  have  been  much 
simplified.  On  the  first-floor  is  a  vestry- 
hall  50ft.  by  42ft.,  with  horse-shoe  table, 
arranged  over  the  centre  block.  Surely  the 
provision  for  the  hat  and  cloak-rooms  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  requirements.  Along  the 
front,  approached  by  a  corridor,  are  com- 
mittee, sub-committee,  and  deputation  rooms. 


"  Unitas  "  is  a  design  of  merit  in  planning, 
and  is  distinguished  by  no  less  than  four 
alternative  studies  of  the  elevation,  two 
being  Gothic  and  two  Renaissance  in  style. 
Of  the  former,  we  rather  prefer  the  design 
marked  A,  though  the  drawing  hardly  does 
justice  to  it.  The  alternative  is  perhaps  of 
too  domestic  a  type  for  public  offices,  in 
spite  of  some  good  detail ;  but  the  Renais- 
sance designs  are  better  than  either,  and 
are  suitably  treated.  In  the  planning  the 
author  has  judiciously  set  back  the  building 
from  the  side  street  by  areas  for  light,  and 
he  has  also  avoided  the  objection  of  intro- 
ducing windows  to  face  the  back  offices  of  the 
school,  which  other  authors  have  thoughtlessly 
done.  The  principal  feature  of  the  plan  is 
an  octagon  hall  at  the  back,  approached  by 
a  long  corridor  through  the  official  block. 
The  offices  occupy  the  front  and  a  middle 
block,  and  are  disposed  along  corridors. 
An  alternative  arrangement,  B,  shows  a  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  the  offices.  The  sani- 
tary and  gas  departments  occupy  a  centre 
cross  block,  separated  by  areas  from  the 
front  and  back  buildings,  by  which  means 
light  and  air  are  secured.  The  staircase, 
with  circular  end,  is  better  lighted  in  this 
plan  ;  but  some  objection  may  be  taken  to 
the  long  corridor  entrance  to  the  public  hall. 
The  vestry-hall  is  placed  on  the  first  floor  in 
a  retired  and  good  central  position.  The 
large  octagon  hall  has  a  projecting  lobby 
entrance,  and  is  lighted  by  a  lantern  in  the 
centre.  The  iron  principals  to  the  roof  are 
scarcely  suitable  for  a  permanent  room,  and 
we  should  have  prefen-ed  timber  framing. 
A  great  deal  of  labour  has  been  ex- 
pended on  these  drawings,  and  the  author 
has  fairly  studied  the  requirements. 

French  in  spirit  and  detail  is  another 
Renaissance  design  rmder  the  motto  ' '  La 
Casa  della  Citta,"  shown  by  a  boldly- drawn 
ink  perspective.  The  elevation  is  broken 
into  three  parts  by  a  wide  centre-block, 
roofed  higher  than  the  wings,  the  hips 
meeting  in  a  point ;  the  author  goes  in  for  a 
large  hall  and  stairs,  which,  to^'ether, 
occupy  a  considerable  area  of  the  ground- 
floor,  and  which  curtail  the  areas  for  light 
and  air  so  much,  that  borrowed  light  is 
found  necessary  for  the  clerk  of  works' 
office,  &c.  Rather  out  of  the  way  are  the 
inspector's  rooms  ;  the  front  ofiices  look  cut- 
up,  and  the  corridors  are  irregular.  The 
large  hall  is  placed  behind,  63ft.  by  50ft.  ;  al- 
together, we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
means  of  communication.  The  vestry-hall  is 
51ft. by  42ft.,  and  is  placed  over  the  entrance. 
"  St.  John  and  Margaret  "  in  garter,  is  an 
attempt  which  loses  sight  of  the  business  to 
be  conducted  in  a  metropolitan  vestry-hall, 
in  the  endeavour  to  impart  a  Mediaeval 
character  to  the  exterior.  The  ink- 
perspective  shows  a  lofty  tower,  with 
belfry,  in  a  Renaissance  style,  which  rather 
overpowers  the  rest  of  the  composition.  It 
is  crowned  by  an  open  belfry.  The  best  part 
of  the  elevation  is  the  series  of  large  mul- 
lioned  windows,  which  light  the  vestry-hall 
on  one  side  of  the  tower.  Looking  at  the 
ground-plan,  we  observe  a  confused  corridor 
arrangement,  the  approaches  to  sanitary  in- 
spectors' rooms  are  tortuous.  The  clerk  and 
surveyors'  offices  are  in  the  front  block,  with 
access  by  corridor,  lighted  at  end.  In  the 
smaller  left  wing  is  the  rate-collector's  office, 
with  its  entrance.  The  assembly -hall  is 
74ft.  by  39ft.,  and  is  placed  in  the  rear  with 
windows  at  the  side.  We  note  that  the 
vestry-haU  on  first  floor  in  front  is  meagrely 
planned  in  its  entrance,  and  the  corridor  is 
unsatisfactory ;  there  is  a  general  want  of 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  areas  and  lighting  are  not 
good.  "  Fortuna  Sequator  "  is  a  heavily- 
roofed  Classical  building.  The  offices  in  front 
are  approached  by  a  long  corridor,  ill- 
lighted,  with  an  entrance  at  one  end  ;  there 
is  a  large  square  staircase,  30ft.  square, 
lighted  from  the  roof,  besides  an  open  area 
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in  front  of   stairs,  which  lights  also  the 
solicitor's  room,  a  small   apartment.  The 
public  hall  is  72ft.  by  49ft.  and  is  placed 
in    the    rear,    its    windows    being  on 
one    side,    and    a    corridor  approach  on 
the  other.    The  vcstry-hall  on  the  first  floor 
is  47ft.  by  45ft.,  an  unplcasing  proportion, 
and  is  located  in  the  f  I'ont  of  building  at  the 
corner,  the  lighting  being  from  front  win- 
dows and  by  a  skylight.    The  large  hall  is 
also  partly  lighted  from  roof.    It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  committee-rooms  on 
this   floor  had  been  less    scattered  ;  the 
plan  is  weak  in  its  grouping.    "  Civis,"  a 
Classic  structure,  in  Indian  ink,  is  somewhat 
prosaic  in  its  treatment ;  it  has  a  Corinthian 
order  on  a  basement  and  a  centre  pediment, 
with  a  lofty  tower  at  one  end,  emphasising 
rather  unmeaningly    the  rate-collector's 
entrance.      The   plan  has   a  symmetrical 
arrangement ;   small  areas,  with  windows, 
chiefly  on  the  front  and  right-hand  side, 
are  shown.    An  entrance  leads  to  a  lobby 
with  surveyor's  department  on  right,  and 
vestry-clerk  on  the  left-hand.    These  ofEces 
are  subdivided  by  glazed  screens.  The  rate- 
collector  has  his  separate  entrance,  and  the 
solicitor  and  medical  olEcers'  rooms  face  an 
inner  hall  and  stairs.    The  entrance'corridor 
continues  to  a  large  hall,  72ft.  Gin.  by  41ft., 
transversely  disposed  with  a  side  entrance. 
The  sanitary  and  gas  offices  are  lighted  from 
an  area.    An  alternative  plan  proposes  to 
reverse  the  positions  of  the  vestry-clerk  and 
solicitor,  and  the  medical  officer.    A  vestry- 
hall,  o6ft.  by  42ft.,  is  obtained  on  the  first 
floor  in  front,  with  retiring-room  below 
the  gallery.    Generally,  the  arrangements 
exhibit  study ;  the  plan  has  been  symme- 
trically disposed  on  the  site,  and  the  com- 
mittee-rooms, the  staircase,  and  the  balcony 
approach  to  hall  are  well  planned.  We 
have  only  space  left  to  remark  briefly  upon 
the  other  designs.    "  Duty  "  is  a  remarkable 
design  in  a  Perpendicular  Gothic  style,  the 
principal  feature  being   a  large  entrance 
hall  60ft.  by  30ft.,  out  of  which  all  the 
offices  are  made  to  open.    The  author  calls 
his  plan  radiating.    Behind  the  great  hall  is 
the  grand  stai.  s,  while  the  offices  surround 
the    hall    on    three    sides,    the  vestry- 
clerk,   and   surveyor  forming    two  oppo- 
site wings   on   each   side.     On  the  first 
floor  is  a  council-chamber  over  the  hall, 
and  the  sanitary  inspector  is  also  located 
here,  a  rather  awkward  and  undesirable 
position.    The  public  hall,  80ft.  by  40ft.,  is 
shown  parallel  t  o  the  railway  with  separate 
means  of  ingress  and  egress.    A  "  Shield 
and  Cross  ' '  is  the  motto  of  an  ill-digested 
plan,  in  which  the  space  is  not  economically 
divided ;  the  public  hall,  92ft.  by  30ft.  has 
corridors  on  three  sides,  and  the  principal 
offices  are  ranged  along  the   front  ;  the 
entrance  to  vestry-hall,  on  the  first-floor,  is 
poorly  planned.    The  elevation  has  a  large 
centre-tower    and    cupola,  in   a  kind  of 
Eenaissance,  but  the  detail  is  poor.    "  Suum 
Cuique  "  also  shows  an  Hi-planned  arrange- 
ment, with  a  large  octagon  hall  at  back, 
while  the  means  for  lighting  are  much  too 
small.     The  composition,  in  a  Eenaissance 
style,  is  heavily  grouped,  though  bold  in 
parts,  and  the  design  is  spoilt  by  the  un- 
satisfactory roof-line  that  seems  to  have  a 
crushing  effect. 

After  keeping  the  competitors  waiting 
five  or  six  weeks,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
drawings,  many  of  which  display  con- 
siderable labour,  should  be  thrown  ojDcn 
for  public  inspection.  This  will  be  done, 
we  trust,  when  the  professional  report  has 
been  made,  the  preparation  of  which  the 
committee  have  decided  to  entrust  to  Mr. 
Charles  Barry. 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE  DISASTER. 

NOW,  upwards  of  six  months  after  the 
most  dreadfid  railway  accident  which 
has  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  the  report 


of  the  tribunal  appointed  to  adjudicate  on 
the  cause  is  published.  The  nature  and 
character  of  the  report  before  us  indicate 
that  much  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  by  the  able  commissioner  and 
his  colleagues  in  arriving  at  tlieir  almost 
unavoidable  conclusions.  Nothing,  it  may 
be  said,  has  been  wanting  in  sifting  of 
evidence  and  grajipling  with  details,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  loss  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  result  of  this 
painful  inquiry  will  be  received  with  un- 
mixed satisfaction.  Had  the  accident  taken 
place  in  any  other  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom  than  Fcotland,  coroners'  inquiries 
would  have  undertaken  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing into  and  deciding  on  its  cause,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  that  the 
whole  inquiry  rested  with  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  judgments  now  delivered  maybe  sa'd 
to  be  unanimous,  although  Mr.  Eothery  has 
boldly,  and  we  think  honestly,  insisted  upon 
using  such  Idnguage  as  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, and  attributes  the  blame  to  the  right 
cause.  He  says,  "The  conclusion,  then,  to 
which  I  have  come  is,  that  this  bridge 
was  badly  designed,  badly  constructed,  and 
badly  maintamed,  and  that  its  downfall  was 
due  to  inherent  defects  in  the  structure, 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  brought  it 
down." 

So  clear  an  indictment  admits  of  only 
one  construction,  and  we  fear  the  party 
charged  with  the  offences  thus  clearly  set 
forth  will  have  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
even  the  most  charitable  and  well-disposed 
to  him  personally  that  the  charge  is  too  con- 
demnatory in  character. 

Let  us  examine  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
this  disaster,  and  endeavour  to  understand 
why  so  much  enterprise,  money,  and  en- 
gineering talent  failed  so  lamentably  in 
solving  the  problem  of  crossing  the  Firth  of 
Tay  by  a  bridge.  Presuming  that  the  North 
British  Railway  Company  had  not  limited 
their  engineer  to  a  certain  defined  sum  for 
the  outlay  on  the  structure, we  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  bridge  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  Tay  Bridge  was  resolved  upon.  To 
cross  an  arm  of  what  may  be  called  the  sea 
in  a  notoriously  exposed  situation,  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  of  which  was, 
from  geological  causes,  of  a  rough  and 
unreliable  character,  should  have  created 
in  the  mind  of  the  designer  of  the 
desired  bridge  the  utmost  anxiety  as 
to  the  foundations  of  such  a  structure. 
Indeed,  no  progress  in  any  direction  should 
have  been  determined  on  until  tbat  most 
vital  point  had  been  settled  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt.  Here  we  find,  however, 
that,  owingtosome  mistake  of  the  "borers," 
sound  rock  was  said  by  them  to  be  where  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  a  chasm  existed 
filled  up  by  boulders,  or  other  diluvial  de- 
posit. An  alteration  of  the  length  of 
the  sp)ans  followed  on  this  discovery,  indi- 
cating that  the  design  of  the  bridge  had 
been  proceeded  with  before  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  piers  could  be  well  and  sub- 
stantially founded.  This  discovery  also  in- 
volved an  alteration  in  the  piers,  which  had 
originally  been  designed  of  brick,  and  the 
cast-iron  "  stilts  "  were  substituted,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  weight  on  the 
foundation  cylinders.  So  that  we  have,  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  the  business,  undoubted 
evidence  of  derangement,  owing  to  the  un- 
certain character  of  the  base  of  the  intended 
fabric.  That  nearly  all  of  the  b  ttom  cy- 
linders were  well  and  truly  deposited,  can- 
not be  questioned,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
skill  displayed  in  their  preparation  and 
transportation  to  the  various  points,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  great  weight,  which,  when 
accurately  placed  by  the  divers,  would  se- 
cure them  against  displacement  by  tidal 
currents.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  founda- 
tions proper  of  the  Tay  bridge  are  con- 
cerned, they  may  be  regarded  as  perfect  of 


their  kind,  for  no  damaging  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  materials  of  which  they 
weie  composed. 

The  columnar  cast-iron  piers  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  badly  conceived,  badly 
made,  and  no  doubt  improperly  put  to- 
gether. The  vertical  cracks  in  several  of 
the  columns  are  attributed  to  an  expansion 
of  the  cement-concrete  with  which  they  were 
filled  after  erection.  Such  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence is  no  doubt  quite  possible ;  but, 
seeing  that  the  cement  was  carefully  tested 
by  the  resident  engineers,  the  result  con- 
jectured is  not,  to  our  minds,  quite  satis- 
factory. We  would  rather  look  to  the 
workmanship  at  the  Wormit  Foundry, 
where  the  celumns  were  cast.  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  most  lamentable  branch  of 
this  unhappy  business,  to  judge  from  the 
evidence  of  the  workmen  examined  at  the 
inquiry.  During  our  own  experience,  we 
have  found  that  men  employed  on  public 
and  other  works  are  too  prone  to  indulge  in 
illegal  and  improper  acts  without  deriving 
the  most  remote  benefit  from  their  miscon- 
duct, but  simply  frpm  an  innate  and  unac- 
countable desire  to  dodge  and  "best" 
their  overseers.  In  the  foundry  depart- 
ment, there  was  not  only  an  amount  of 
reckless  ignorance,  but  a  wilful  and  repre- 
hensible disposition,  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned, to  "  scamp  "  their  work  ;  otherwise, 
how  could  the  imperfectly-made  column,  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  structure,  have 
been  made,  or  if  made,  allowed  to  form 
part  of  a  bridge  every  member  of  which 
was  dependent  on  each  other  for  its  sta- 
bility P  The  hexagonal  plate,  or  base,  on 
which  the  columns  and  their  connecting 
braces  rested  was  founded  on  the  extension 
of  the  submerged  piers,  and  bolted  down  by 
l|in.  bolts,  2ft.  6in.  long.  These  holding- 
down  bolts  appear  to  us  absurdly  deficient 
in  character,  and  could  not  resist,  with  ad- 
vantage, any  upward  or  oblique  thrust, 
acting  violently  either  on  the  platform  of 
the  bridge,  or  the  cast-iron  piers.  These 
bolts  never  could  have  been  regarded  in  any 
of  the  engineer's  calculations  otherwise  than 
as  mere  subordinate  factors  in  maintaining 
the  true  position  of  the  base-plate  against 
the  vertical  thrust  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  only. 

Even  assuming  that  the  principle  of  cast 
iron  supporting  columns  was  a  correct  one, 
and  every  figure  in  the  calculation  of  their 
competency  accurate  and  sound,  the  neces- 
sity existed  that  they  should  be  well  made 
and  accurately  fitted  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  braces  from  which  they  were  t  > 
receive  assistance  during  the  occurrence  of 
lateral  thrust.  What  is  the  result  of  the 
investigations  in  this  direction  ?  We  find  de- 
fective castings  moulded  in  an  improper  posi- 
tion, and  the  lugs  of  columns  and  braces,  on 
which  so  much  depends,  imperfectly  bored, 
rendering  their  accurate  combination  im- 
possible. The  piers  should  have  been  as 
rigid  as  science  and  attention  to  detail  could 
have  made  them ;  but  they  became  almost 
articulate  in  character  when  the  movements 
rgeulting  from  passing  trains  disturbed  the 
numerous  joints,  destroying  their  coherency, 
and  becomuig,  as  was  very  evident,  "  chat- 
tering "  and  disorganised  members  of  the 
then  undoubtedly  degraded  struc'ure.  The 
platform,  as  if  in  mockery,  is  described  as 
perfect  in  character,  rails  and  their  guards 
being  accurately  "  fished,"  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  the  ordinary  wear  of  a 
passing  traffic.  The  lattice- work  also  was  well 
designed,  and  executed  in  a  fair  quality  of 
material,  only  showing  still  more  clearly 
that  so  far  as  the  superstructure  was  con- 
cerned nothing  was  neglected  to  render 
that  portion  of  the  bridge  pleasing  and  fair 
to  look  upon.  How  fragile,  however,  these 
wrecked  girders  look  in  their  present  posi- 
tion on  the  shore  at  Broughty  Ferry  !  and 
few  of  those  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
engineering  calculation  would  believe  that 
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they  were  ever  competent  to  support  the 
traffic  which  passed  over  them. 

The  science  of  constructive  engineering 
has,  in  connection  with  this  misfortune,  re- 
ceived a  damaging  sho^k  calculated  to  induce 
mistrust  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  dis- 
interested and  unconcerned.  This  structure, 
famous  now  in  more  waj's  than  one,  was, 
dirriug  its  brief  existence,  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  modern 
constructive  ingenuity.  Meeting  during  its 
early  initiation  with  considerable  opposition 
from  various  quarters,  it  finally  entered  upon 
the  lines  of  the  engineer,  and  in  his  hands 
was  fashioned  into  a  structure  which,  on  its 
completion,  was  accepted  by  the  engineering 
world  as  a  building  honourable  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  North-British  Eailway  Com- 
pany, and  creditable  to  the  ability  of  its 
constructor. 

The  Tay  Bridge  was  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  rivalry  between  two 
railway  companies  competing  for  the 
important  traffic  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Dundee,  although  its  con- 
struction did  nothing  more  than  add 
another  link  to  the  already-existing  railway 
communications  supplying  that  commercial 
■centre  with  the  requisite  transit  facilities. 
There  was  practically  no  absolute  necessity 
for  the  bridge,  such  as  that  which  called  for 
the  famous  structure  across  the  Menai 
Straits,  but  the  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany were  ambitious  to  measure  their 
strength  with  the  Caledonian  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  had  hitherto,  in  fact,  monopolised 
the  Dundee  traffic. 

The  public  do  not  criticise  too  closely  the 
character  of  the  bridges  or  other  structures 
by  and  over  which  they  are  carried,  having 
much  faith  in  the  illusory  inspection  by  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  are 
popularly  supposed  to  protect  them  against 
misfortune  and  loss.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, and  trusting  to  their  own  judgment, 
they  might  well  have  been  excused  if  they 
had,  looTcing  at  the  fragile  character  of  the 
Tay  Bridge,  and  the  long  and  dangerous 
sea  crossing,  refused  credit  to  its  competence 
and  stability  during  a  storm. 

The  scheme  of  the  bridge  was,  in 
its  inception  and  execution,  controlled  by 
the  best  available  engineering  experience, 
and,  when  completed,  passed  satisfactorily 
the  Government  inspection,  proving  it  to  be 
safe  and  competent  to  withstand  all 
reasonable  wear  and  tear  incidental  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  dedicated.  All  these 
safeguards,  however,  failed  to  secure  its 
stability,  and  a  storm  (doubtless,  of 
unprecedented  violence)  made  a  wreck  of 
this  fairy  structure,  accompanied  by  an 
mmsually  large  amount  of  human  sacrifice, 
sudden  and  appalling-  in  its  character.  The 
Tay  bridge  accident,  among  other  peculiari- 
ties of  its  occurrence,'  is  made  all  the  more 
memorable  from  the  fact  of  no  living 
evidence  being  left  behind  to  describe  the 
manner  and  moment  of  its  destruction. 
Hence,  the  conflicting,  and  somewhat 
contradictory  estimates  of  intelligent  minds 
as  to  the  cause  of  accident — some  contending 
that  those  parts  of  the  bridge  which  fell  had 
inherent  defects,  rendering  them  incompe- 
tent to  withstand  the  shock  of  unusual  and 
exceptional  natural  violence  ;  while  others, 
again,  testify  that  the  collapse  arose  from  a 
portion  of  the  train  leaving  the  rails, 
thereby  initiating  the  disturbance  of  the 
various  structural,  members  of  the  girders, 
rendering  their  further  coherence  and 
stability  quite  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

The  various  theories  advanced  on  the 
stability  of  iron  bridges  especially,  and  the 
numerous  suggestions  as  to  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  storm-cyclone,  show  with  much 
clearness  that  science  is  not  on  all-fours  in 
this  particular  inquhy.  The  most  eminent 
engineers  and  philosophers  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  air  their  various  experiences 
and  theories,  without,  in  reality,  imparting 


to  the  public  mind  any  comfort  from  their 
sometimcs-diametrically  opposite  conclu- 
sions. The  Board  of  Trade  inquiry, 
with  its  pierfect  machinery  and  powers  of 
the  most  exhaustive  investigation,  left  no 
doubt  that  all  the  circumstances  attending 
this  most  lamentable  of  accidents  would  bo 
searchingly  examined.  Evidence  of  artisan 
and  engineer,  so  far  as  possible,  was  care- 
fully sifted,  and  the  inquiry  assumed  an 
unseemly  prominence,  owing  to  the  conflict 
of  skilled  witnesses  exerting  their  several 
abilities  to  defend  the  s'de  on  which 
one  and  the  other  was  called  upon  to 
give  testimony.  Latterly,  the  contest  at 
the  inquiry  in  the  North,  and  in  London, 
became  really  the  public  against  the  engineer 
of  the  bridges — an  unhaijpy  phase  of  the 
case,  for  it  naturally  and  unavoidably  im- 
ported personal  feeling  which,  under  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances,  should  have 
been  avoided.  It  may  be  said,  in  excuse, 
that  the  engineer  who  built  the  wrecked 
bridge  was  upon  his  trial  ;  but  under  any 
circumstances  he  must  bo  blamed — not  for 
the  storm,  it  is  ti-ue — but  for  erecting  a 
structure  which  succumbed  to  its  violence. 
Some  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  endeavoured  to  show,  during  the 
early  correspondence  after  the  accident,  that 
the  engineer  could  not  be  held  responsible 
becarise  a  Government  Engineer  had  passed 
the  structure,  and  thus  certiOed  to  its 
stability.  Such  special  pleading,  however, 
must  fail  to  convince  the  most  conflding 
minds,  and  to  the  intelligent  it  seems  that 
no  necessity  for  Government  supervision 
could  possibly  arise  if  the  engineer  per- 
formed his  duty  truly  and  faithfully. 
Smeaton,  Telford,  and  Wren,  would  have 
undoubtedly  resented  the  insults  which 
would  have  been  offered  to  them  had  it  been 
suggested  that  the  "  Eddystone,"  "Menai 
Bridge,"  and  "  St.  Paul's  "  must  be  tested 
before  being  dedicated  to  public  use  and 
convenience.  It  is  becoming  too  fashionable 
in  these  days  to  fall  back  upon  some 
secondary  cause  to  protect  the  first  one, 
pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  the  solicitor 
who,  although  trained  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  law,  fortifies  his  client's  case  by  con- 
sulting another  legal  mind,  thus  protecting 
himself  against  the  danger  of  action  for 
damage  which  might  result  from  his  ignor- 
ance or  stupidity.  The  converse  of  this 
principle,  however,  occurs  in  modern  engi- 
neering works,  for  the  engineer-in- chief 
deputes  to  his  assistants  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  his  design  ;  they  again,  in  turn,  split  up 
their  responsibility  into  as  many  minor  parts 
as  suits  their  convenience  or  temperament. 
The  character  of  such  delegated  supervision 
is  pretty  well  illustrated  in  the  evidence 
produced  at  this  inquiry.  Iron-founders, 
jocularly  referring  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  which  they  performed,  and  the  un- 
seemly dodges  which  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  hoodwinking  the  inspectors, 
thereby  securing  the  acceptance  of  materials 
which,  under  a  better  system  of  surveillance, 
would  have  been  condemned  as  untrust- 
worthy aud  dangerous. 

{I'o  he  concluded.) 


THE    GAS-EXPLOSION   IN  TOTTEN- 
HAM COURT-ROAD. 

THOSE  who  frequent  our  busy  town 
thoroughfares  have  little  idea  of  the 
perils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  we 
venture  to  say,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  could  have  pre- 
dicted such  a  calamity  as  that  which  hap- 
pened on  Monday.  Apart  from  the  fearful 
havoc  and  destruction  to  life  and  property 
it  has  caused,  the  disaster,  the  details  of 
which  are  published,  raises  an  important 
question  which  must  speedily  be  answered, 
namely.  Upon  whoso  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility of  superintending  gas  and  sewer  works 
should  fall.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
damage  the  explosion  along  the  line  of  the 


new  gas-main  has  caused,  we  have  inspected 
the  route.  It  appears  that  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  had  been  laying  dovm  a  new 
main,  36in.  diameter,  from  the  main  in  Gos- 
well-road,  which  passed  along  Guilford- 
street,  through  Russell-square,  Montague- 
place,  Bedford-square,  after  which  it  crossed 
Tottenham  Court-road,  and  was  being  car- 
ried through  Percy-street,  and  Charlotte- 
street  to  join  the  trunk  main  at  Howland- 
street.  Some  portion  of  thismain,toapointin 
Baily-street,  where  the  first  explosion  oc- 
cm-red,  had  been  in  use,  and  the  remaining 
portion,  along  the  route  of  which  so  much 
damage  has  been  done,  had  only  recently 
been  laid,  and  had  either  just  been  or  was 
about  to  be  connected  with  the  existing 
mains.  It  was  while  testing  this  portion  of 
the  pipe,  we  understand,  before  leaving  the 
work  for  the  night,  that  the  accident  hap- 
pened. Percy-street  and  Charlotte-street 
show  the  greatest  extent  of  havoc  due  to  the 
explosions.  Half-way  down  the  former 
sti-eet  we  come  upon  a  large  opening  where 
the  gas  has  blown  through  two  vaults,  and 
torn  up  the  roadway  over  the  main  pipe, 
which  remains  as  left  by  the  explosion.  The 
houses  on  this  side  of  the  street  are  fearfully 
battered,  but  no  considerable  structural 
damage  appears  to  have  been  done,  as 
alleged  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  All 
the  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  street  at 
this  point  have  been  blown  in,  more  or  less, 
and  the  houses  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  bombarded  by  artillery.  To 
show  the  force  of  the  explosion  we  may 
observe  that  we  saw  a  large  piece  of  a  stone 
cornice  to  one  of  the  houses  had  been  broken 
off  by  one  of  the  granite  stones  of  the  road, 
which  had  been  violentlypropelled  against  it. 
In  other  cases  large  stones  and  fragments  of 
brickwork  have  been  hurled  with  consider- 
able violence,  the  copings  and  other  stone- 
work are  chipped,  and  the  brickwork  of  the 
walls  damaged  in  places.  Some  of  the  stones 
and  debris  were  shot  over  the  houses,  in 
some  cases  passing  over  them,  damaging 
the  rear  premises,  and  in  other  instances 
smashing  through  the  roof  and  doing  other 
mischief.  Garret  and  other  window-fre.mes 
are  here  and  there  displaced  or  broken.  At 
the  junction  of  Percy-street  with  Charlotte- 
street,  which  returns  northwards  at  right 
angles,  another  explosion  took  place. 
Here  the  vaults  of  a  shop  have  been 
blown  in,  and  the  brick  pier  below 
shop-window  has  been  thrown  down,  and  it 
was  probably  due  to  the  sudden  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  explosive-wave,  that  so 
considerable  a  havoc  has  been  made  at  this 
point.  Another  gaping  chasm  occurs 
further  north,  which  has  rendered  the  road 
impassable,  and  several  houses  have  severely 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  explosion. 
Two  other  eruptions,  one  at  the  crossing  of 
Howland-street,  are  to  be  seen,  though  of 
less  magnitude.  Luclsily,  the  pier  blown 
down  at  the  end  of  Charlotte-street  did  not 
affect  the  work  over,  as  the  shop-window 
intervened  between  it  and  the  breastsummer, 
but  with  this  exception  (and,  altogether,  we 
find  six  upheavals  of  the  roadway  have  taken 
place)  we  find  no  house-front,  or  wall, 
seriously  or  structurally  damaged,  and  none 
blown  down.  But,  allowing  for  exaggerated 
statements,  the  injury  done  is  serious  and 
alarming  enough,  and  calls  for  immediate 
and  searching  inquiry.  We  are  told  by  one 
account  that  the  total  length  of  the  new 
main  was  two  miles,  that  600  yards  of  it 
from  Tottenham  Com-t-road,  through  Percy 
and  Charlotte-streets,  had  been  completed, 
and  only  reqiiired  the  connection  with  the 
old  trunk  to  be  made.  Between  the  two 
sections  from  Tottenham  Court  -  road, 
one  running  eastwards  and  the  other 
westwards,  a  short  distance  intervened 
of  about  24ft.  Air  had  been  pumped 
into  the  new  pipes  by  the  contractors  for 
the  purpose  of  testing,  and  it  only  remained 
to  fill  in  the  2-1  feet  gap  with  pipes,  and  to 
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turn  on  the  gas  from  the  main,  iu  Howland- 
street,  and  to  watch  the  air  hole  at  the  other 
end  at  Goswoll-street,  to  see  when  the  air 
had  been  driven  out,  and  to  closo  up  the 
aperture.  It  was  by  some  inadvertence  at 
this  juncture  that  the  explosion  took  place. 
There  must  in  the  hrst  place  have  been  a 
mixture  of  air  and  gas  in  the  main  of  the 
explosive  proportion,  or  1  in  15,  and  secondly, 
by  some  carelessness,  this  must  have 
been  ignited.  It  is  said  the  pressure-gauge 
gave  no  indication  of  such  a  mixture,  nor 
was  any  smell  of  gas  perceived  ;  but  in  the 
face  of  such  an  unparalleled  explosion  there 
is  some  ground  for  thinking  sufficient  care  had 
not  been  exercised.  There  is  always  risk  in 
forcing  gas  into  a  new  pipe  where  a  certain 
amount  of  air  may  be,  and  a  satisfactory 
answer  is  now  required  before  the  same 
method  can  be  safely  employed  again.  It  is 
certain  the  main  must  have  been  dangerously 
charged  with  gas  and  air  in  an  explosive 
condition.  Hero  in  ihe  com-se  of  half  a  mile 
a  series  of  violent  explosions,  tearing  up  the 
roadway  and  causing  a  panic  of  dismay  of 
an  unprecedented  kind,  has  happened  from 
some  imscientific  mode  of  connection,  or 
some  accident.  If  the  former  cause,  gas- 
engineers  have  something  yet  to  learn ;  if  the 
latter,  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ren- 
der even  a  mistake  harmless. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  two  con- 
ditions are  necessary  for  an  explosion  of  gas, 
first,  the  mixture  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  gas  with  the  air,  and  the  next,  that  it  be 
in  a  confined  position.  The  pipes  could  not 
have  been  full  of  gas,  but  of  this  explosive 
compoimd,  and  when  the  light  was  applied, 
the  explosion  ran  along  the  main  and  burst 
out  with  increased  force  at  weak  points.  There 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  testing  the  con- 
dition of  a  main,  or  of  forcing  the  air  out 
more  effectively.  These  are  points  we  hope 
the  pending  inquiry  will  settle ;  but  it  still 
leaves  the  question  we  put  at  the  beginning. 
With  the  divided  jurisdictions  under  which 
the  metropolis  groans,  there  appears  to  be 
no  control  exercised  over  the  operations  of 
companies,  who  seem  to  have  the  power  to 
open  our  roadways  and  to  perform  work 
fraught  with  danger  to  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. At  present  we  suffer  a  constant 
breaking  up  and  patching  up  of  the  roads. 
No  sooner  is  a  main  sewer  laid  or  repaired 
than  the  water  companies  commence  a 
similar  operation,  and  this  is  repeated  by 
the  gas  company  with  an  additional  amount 
of  risk  we  have  only  just  experienced. 
What  with  sewers,  water  and  gas  mains, 
and  tramway  lines,  the  long-suffering  pub- 
lic and  ratepayer  are  never  exempt  from 
the  inconvenience  and  obstruction  created 
by  them ;  but  when  to  these  is  added  the 
risk  of  underground  explosions,  it  seems  to 
us  the  time  has  come  either  for  a  metro- 
politan municijDality,  as  proi^osed,  or  some 
other  reasonable  guarantee  of  security  to 
life  and  property. 


ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGISTS  AT 
CANTEKBUEY.* 

THE  second  session  of  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiologi- 
oal  Society  was  crowned  and  concluded  on 
Saturday  last  by  a  day  excursion  to  Canterbury. 
The  visit  was  one  of  great  interest,  the  Cathe- 
dral, St.  Augustine's  College,  the  churches, 
gates  and  walLs,  and  other  medifeval  remains  of 
the  city,  affording  ample  and  varied  subjects  for 
examination.  About  fifty  members  of  the  Society 

•  The  folio-wing  Clustrations  of  Canterbury  Iiave 
appeared  in  the  Building  News  during-  the  past  ten 
years  :— Of  the  Cathedral :  (.•  round-plan  of  conventual 
buildings  of  Christ  Churcl-,  ^Mareh  3,  1876;  cloisters,  a 
drawing  by  G.  N.  Stevenson,  Sept.  24,  1869,  and  another 
by  E.  "Wimbridge,  March  4,  1870 ;  staircase  to  registry, 
Oct.  18,  187-2  ;  pavement  in  front  of  Becket's  shrine, 
measm-ed  by  the  late  F.  L.  Deshon,  March  1, 1872 ;  tomb 
of  Edward  the  Black  I'rince,  by  F.  W.  Richardson,  Jan. 
10,  1876  ;  and  the  cathedral  choir  compared  with  that  of 
Sens,  by  "W.  S.  Weatlicrley,  June  29,  1877.  St.  Augus- 
tine's monastery  without  the  walls  :  the  gateliouse,  Aug. 
1,3th,  1869  ;  ground-plan  of  conventual  buUdings,  Aug. 
20,  1875.  The  new  E.  C.  Benedictine  Abbey,  at  Hales- 
place,  April  7,  1876. 


assembled  at  Victoria-station  at  10  a.m.,  and 
after  a  two-and-a-half  hours'  run  by  the  L.  C. 
and  D.  line,  arrived  at  Canterbury.  Passing 
through  tlio  grounds  attached  to  the  conical 
mound  known  as  the  Danojon,  and  along  the 
High-street,  thoy  entered  the  Cathedral  pre- 
cincts under  the  Christchurch  gateway,  bmlt  by 
Prior  Ooldstone  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  greatly  defaced  by  incongruous  patchings 
and  repairs.  At 
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the  visitors  were  received  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas, 
D.C.L.,  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  E.C., 
and  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Austin,  the  Cathedral  surveyor,  who  con- 
ducted them  over  the  minster,  pointing  out  the 
principal  features  of  interest.  Before  entering, 
a  halt  was  made  outside  the  west-front,  where 
were  noticed  the  range  of  historical  statues 
with  which  the  niches  on  its  lower  stages 
have  been  filled  during  the  past  tvrenty  years  ; 
the  great  seven-light  Perpendicular  west  window 
and  the  peculiar,  probably  unique,  one  above, 
consisting  of  a  quatrefoil  of  triple  Ughts.  At- 
tention was  called  at  a  later  period  to  the  fact 
that  the  north-western  tower  is  a  modem  copy 
of  that  on  the  south  side,  replacing  a  fine  Norman 
steeple  which  was  condemned  as  ruinous  forty 
years  since.  A  comparison  of  the  tv/in  steeples 
showed  the  careful  imitation  of  the  old  work 
in  the  new,  although  the  mouldings  of  the 
windows  are  scarcely  so  -vdgorous.  Entering  the 
cathedral  by  the  rich  S.W.  porch,  the  visitors 
found  themselves  in  the  lofty  and  nobly-propor- 
tioned nave ;  the  octagonal  pier -clusters  of 
slender  shafts,  the  lierne  vaulting,  the  spacious 
aisles,  the  four  centred  windows  with  vertical 
tracery,  the  wide  clerestory  extended  do"wn- 
wards  as  panelling  so  as  to  form  a  meagre 
substitute  for  a  triforium,  all  told  of  a  Perpen- 
dicular reconstruction  on  Norman  Unes,  more 
thorough  than  at  Norwich,  Gloucester,  or 
Winchester.  The  whole  area  is  bare,  unbroken 
by  the  chantries  and  altar-tombs  which  give 
scale  and  perspective  to  the  contemporary  min- 
ster naves  just  alluded  to,  or  even  by  chairs  or 
benches  suggesting  practical  use,  and  the 
masonry,  from  plinth  to  vaulting  ridge,  has  a 
painfully  fresh  and  scraped  appearance — an  un- 
assthetic  result  of  over-careful  tending  to  the 
structure,  evident  throughout  the  building,  and 
especially  under  the  fine  central  lantern. 
A  few  monmnents  are  placed  against  the  aisle 
walls,  the  most  interesting  being  the  tattered 
colours  over  the  memorial  of  the  Afghan  disas- 
ters of  1840-1,  and  the  western  side-fights  are 
filled  with  modern  stained  glass,  in  one  or  two 
of  which  a  fight  bhie  tint  is  too  conspicuous. 
A  unique  effect  is  produced  in  the  view 
eastward  from  the  nave  or  its  aisles  by  the 
long  flights  of  steps  by  which  the  choir  is 
reached,  and  by  the  curious  straining  arches 
■with  rich  pierced  qiiatrefoil  webbing  above, 
thrown  across  the  western  arches  of  lantern  and 
transepts.  The  eastern  tower-arch  is  filled  in 
with  an  elaborately-sculptured  loth-century 
screen. 

Passing  out  of  the  cathedral  through  the  south 
transept,  a  g-eneral  view  of  the  south  side  was 
gained  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  close — of 
the  exquisitely  proportioned  central  tower,  which 
although  the  most  recent  feature  seems,  from  the 
decay  of  the  masonry,  to  be  the  most  venerable 
portion ;  of  the  double  transepts,  each  with  an 
enriched  turret  on  west  side,  on  the  left  the  nave 
and  western  towers,  and  to  the  right  the  curved 
lines  of  the  choir,  with  the  irregular  outUne  of 
the  Trinity  Chapel  beyond.  Canon  Thomas 
remarked  that  he  wished  the  members  to  gain  a 
first  impression  from  this  point,  because  here  they 
could  clearly  perceive  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  cathedral  was  divided — that  to  the  right  of 
the  centre  tower  being  substantially  the  choir  as 
re-erected  by  William  of  Sens  and  Engfish 
WiUiam,  using  some  of  Laniranc's  work,  of 
Norman  and  Transitional  character,  and  that  to 
the  left,  the  nave  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular 
period.  The  original  nave  occupied  the  same 
site,  but  terminated  in  a  western  apse  ;  it  was 
burnt  down  between  1170  and  1220.  They 
would  observe  the  rich  character  of  the  Transi- 
tional work,  especially  in  and  between  the  tran- 
septs. Further  to  the  right,  and  placed  ob- 
liquely to  the  choir,  was  Anselm's  Chapel,  of 
the  same  period,  but  into  which  a  Decorated 
window,  having  a  rose  head  of  great  beauty, 
had  been  inserted,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
eastern  part  were  Perpendicular  lights ;  the 
whole  of  that  end  was  raised  on  high  pointed- 


arches,  so  as  to  give  internal  elevation  to  tho 
choir.  Ansehn's  Chapel  corresponded  to  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel  on  north  of  choir,  and  both 
were  termed  "towers"  instead  of  chapels,  by 
Professor  WiUis,  and  by  Mr.  R.  J.  King,  in 
Murray's  Handbook  to  the  cathedral.  A 
singular  effect  was  produced  by  the  abrupt 
curving  inwards  at  tliis  point  of  the  choir  walls 
and  roof ;  this  contraction  in  breadth  was  the 
result  of  a  wish  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  in 
tho  12th  century  to  include  Anselm's  and  St. 
Andrew's  chapels  within  the  choir,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  dimensions  of  tho  former  eastern 
chapel,  and  the  nan'ower  part  was  later  in  style 
than  the  western  part  of  choir.  Walking  east- 
wards it  would  be  seen  that  the  Cathedral 
ended  with  Becket's  Crown,  built  after  the 
Martyrdom  on  the  site  of  Trinity  Chapel.  Above 
it  would  be  seen  the  bases  and  jambs,  with  their 
brick  backing,  of  the  conical  roof  intended  to  be 
added  in  the  1  uth  century,  but  not  completed, 
and  forming  a  rude  battlement. 

Continuing  the  circuit  of  the  minster,  the 
visitors  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  infirmary-hall 
and  its  chapel,  here  as  at  Peterborough,  Ely, 
and  Norwich,  represented  by  a  double  range  of 
arches,  in  this  case  rmming  parallel  to  and  north 
and  east  of  the  choir.  Of  the  chapel  there  re- 
main Transitional  Norman  piers,  having  capitals 
freely  carved  with  winged  Uons,  dragons,  and 
grotesque  monsters  in  low  refief,  and  on  the 
north  side  the  tracery  of  a  beautiful  three-light 
Decorated  window  is  left ;  to  the  west  is  the 
infirmary -hall,  of  plainer  and  bolder  character, 
and  probably  half  a  century  earfier,  as  testified 
by  the  circular- shafts  and  axed  cushion  caps. 
To  the  east  of  these  are  remains  of  the  guesten- 
house,  partially  re-bifilt,  and  modernised.  Re- 
turning westwards,  to  the  north  was  seen 
portions  of  the  refectory,  having  an  oriel  sup- 
ported by  four  nude  female  figures  carved  in  oak, 
as  cantilevers,  overhanging  the  flagged  passage  ; 
opposite,  on  the  south,  was  the  picturesque 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  treasury. 
The  visitors  stfil  going  westward,  walked  through 
a  dark  passage  beneath  the  choir  steps  into  the 
cloisters  ;  there  are  eight  bays  on  each  side,  filled 
with  slender  four-light  Middle  Perpendicular 
tracery,  and  enclosing  a  smaU  garth.  The  four- 
centred  heads  and  stilted  canopies  on  the  north 
side  were  restored  a  few  years  since  in  Caen 
stone  by  Mr.  Austin,  but  are  already  showing 
signs  of  decay.  In  the  outer  north  wall  are  the 
heads  of  Late  Norman  doorways,  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  and  a 
few  bases  and  other  fragments  remain  of  Nor- 
man work  in  the  cloister.  Having  spent  a  few 
minutes  in  examining  this  quiet  nook,  and  ad- 
miring the  carvings  and  pinnacles  of  the  central 
tower  which  overshadows  it,  the  visitors  were 
conducted  into  the  Chapter.house,  a  rectangular 
building,  whose  obtusely-pitched  roof  forms  a 
piquant  feature  of  the  cathedral  buildings  as 
seen  from  the  north.  It  is  of  Perpendicular 
type,  and,  although  the  side  windows  are  bricked 
up,  is  well  lighted  from  the  great  east  and  west 
windows.  The  ceUing  is  Irish  oak,  covered  -with 
a  raised  fan-vault  of  complicated  character,  and 
very  slight  in  construction,  decorated  with  stars 
and  other  devices  at  the  intersections.  The 
gilding,  vermilion,  and  azure,  on  these  ribs  and 
bosses  were  renewed  some  years  since  in  an 
eastern  bay  as  an  experiment  by  Mr.  Austin, 
who  explained  that  he  did  not  continue  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  decayed  state  of  the  ceiling.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  trixjle  chair  beneath  a  canopy, 
brought  out  a  little  from  the  wall ;  in  the  centre 
one  the  archbishop  seats  himself  at  his  enthrone- 
ment, when  the  clergy  swear  obedience  to  him, 
"■with  such  mental  reservation  as  they  deem  fit," 
added  Canon  Thomas,  significantly.  On  the 
floor  are  many  slabs  to  archbishops,  mostly  ille- 
gible, and  indeed  unrecorded.  A  stone  bench 
sui-rounds  the  waUs. 

The  north-west  transept,  that  of  the  Martyr- 
dom, was  entered  from  the  cloister  through  a 
poor  Tudor  door  set  into  Decorated  jambs. 
Canon  Thomas  described  the  Martyrdom  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  which  occurred  here  in  Decem- 
ber, 1170,  narrating  how  the  Archbishop,  with 
a  few  monks,  ran  for  refuge  here  from  the 
palace  close  by,  and  was  beset  on  the  stairs  by 
three  armed  knights,  while  a  fouith  guarded  the 
entrance  of  the  transept.  In  the  pavement  was 
a  small  square  which  was  said  to  have  been  cut 
out  and  sent  to  Rome,  but  tho  story  could  be 
traced  no  further  back  than  the  present  century. 
The  walls  and  pavement  are  probably  of 
Becket's  time,  although  the  stairs  have  been 
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removed.  The  great  window  of  tliis  transept 
was  the  gift  of  Edward  IV.  and  his  Queen, 
whose  portraits  were  placed  on  either  side  of  that 
of  Becket.  An  iconoclast,  in  1G42,  "  rattled 
down  proud  Becket' s  glassie  bones"  with  a  pike, 
and  the  figure  of  the  Queen  was  unfortunately 
blown  out  a  few  days  since,  and  is  now  being  re- 
placed. One  or  two  of  the  visitorstook  advantage  of 
the  ladders  and  scaffolding  to  ascend  to  the  win- 
dow, and  examine  more  closely  its  glass,  which 
is  of  rich  colour,  somewhat  rough  texture,  and 
silvery  tone.  To  the  south  of  this  window  is  the 
Decorated  tomb  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  in 
which  is  an  effigy  of  Irish  oak,  which  has  been 
figured  and  described  as  that  Archbishop,  but 
Mr.  Austin  expressed  grave  doubts  whether  it 
has  not  been  removed  from  some  other  place. 
From  the  transept,  the  Dean's  or  Lady-chapel, 
built  by  Prior  Goldstone  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  was  visited.  The  fan-traoery  of 
roof,  the  windows,  and  walls,  are  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  Late  ornament,  shallowly  carved  ; 
it  contains  a  number  of  Deans'  memorials  of 
every  type,  from  the  Jacobean  effigy  to  the 
Classic  marble  tablet  but  recently  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Crossing  beneath  the  central  tower, 
with  its  fine  open  lantern  supported  on  Perpen- 
dicular piers  so  massy  as  to  suggest  a  Nor- 
man substructure,  to  the  south-west  transept, 
the  glass  of  its  great  window  was  examined, 
and  afterwards  the  Wai-riors'  Chapel,  opening 
on  east  and  corresponding  with  the  Dean's 
Chapel  on  north  side.  It  is  of  Early  Perpen- 
dicular character,  with  an  elaborate  Heme  roof, 
and  contains  many  memorials  and  some  garish 
modem  glass  to  those  who  have  fallen  in  war  ; 
the  central  object  is  a  large  altar-tomb,  on  which 
are  the  effigies,  carved  in  alabaster,  of  Margaret 
Holland  and  her  husbands,  one  on  cither  side — 
Somerset  and  Clarence,  the  half-brother  and 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.  Into  the  east  end  of 
the  chapel  projects,  through  an  aperture,  the 
head  of  the  coffin  of  Ai-chbishop  Langton,  whose 
body  when  exhumed  a  few  years  ago  was  found 
to  be  sewn  up  in  leather. 

The  party  was  then  conducted  roimd  the 
choir  aisles,  from  south  to  north.  In  the  south- 
east transept  the  work  of  the  three  successive 
architects  was  seen,  in  as  many  forms  of  Transi- 
tional work :  the  chiselled  work  of  WiUiam  of 
Sens  built  into  the  axed  masonry  of  Prior  Emulf , 
and  that  again  completed  in  lighter  style  by  the 
English  William  ;  and  the  dog-tooth  chevron  and 
:zigzagomaments  are  used  conjointly.  In  this  tran- 
sept is  placed  the  rude  "  patriarchal  chair  "  in 
which  the  archbishops  are  enthroned;  it  is  a 
rude  square  chair,  composed  of  three  slabs  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  is  decorated  with  patterns  of 
Romanesque  character.  To  the  east  of  this  tran- 
sept is  the  Decorated  tomb  of  Archbishop  Simon 
de  Sudbury,  who  was  beheaded  by  the  Kentish 
rebels  under  Wat  Tyler.  In  reply  to  a  query  as 
to_  whether  it  was  probable  that  the  ghastly 
dried  head  shown  in  a  grated  aumbry  at  St. 
Gregoiy's  Church,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  was  that 
of  the  archbishop,  Mr.  Austin  said  that  he  could 
vouch  for  the  tact  that,  when  the  tomb  was 
opened  a  few  years  since,  the  body  was 
found  to  be  headless,  a  leaden  ball  supplying 
the  place  within  the  cere-cloth.  Having 
glanced  into  Anselm's  chapel  and  the  watching 
loft  above,  the  party  went  into  the  choir  proper. 
The  general  eli'eot  is  very  imposing,  the  only 
defect  being  the  want  of  eleva*-ion  in  the 
vaulting.  The  shafts  of  Caen  stone  alternately 
round  and  octagonal  are  set  one  behind  the 
other,  and  have  square  caps  fiEed  with  cr'sj) 
foliage  almost  Corinthian  in  type ;  above  are 
double-shafts  in  the  triforium,  and  contrasting 
with  these  are  the  Purbeck  shafts  in  the  clere- 
story, and  the  round  and  pointed  ribs  in  the 
vaulting,  which  seems  to  have  been  plastered. 
The  sudden  contraction  of  the  eastern  portion, 
the  flood  of  light  entering  from  Becket' s  Crown, 
and  the  great  height  above  the  nave  are  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this,  the  largest  choir  in 
England.  Mr.  Austin  remarked  upon  the  false 
perspective  achieved  by  the  architects  of  this 
choir,  by  setting  out  each  bay  of  the  groining 
from  west  to  east,  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
last,  so  as  to  convey  to  anyone  looking  forwards 
from  the  entrance  beneath  the  return  screens,  an 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  extreme  length. 
The  organ  is  placed  out  of  sight  above  the  north 
triforium,  and  the  organist  sits,  not  in  the  choir, 
but  in  a  temporary  wooden  closet  in  the  north 
choir  aisle.  A  movement  is,  however,  on  foot 
for  providing  a  new  and  more  appropriate 
instrument,  when  these  arrangements  will  be 


changed.  The  new  stalls  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  were  subjected  to  some  critici.sm ; 
they  are  kept  low,  with  large  carved  poppy- 
heads,  have  been  executed  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  oak,  and  replace 
others  in  deal  of  heavy  Classic  character,  said  to 
have  been  carved  by  GrinUng  Gibbons.  The 
return  stalls  at  the  west -end  are  of  oak,  of  the 
Gibbons  period,  and  are  to  be  left.  A  Corin- 
thian screen  at  the  east  end  has  been  replaced 
by  a  reredos  of  slender,  indeed,  wiry  proportions, 
filled  in  with  glazing.  Behind  the  stalls  is  Prior 
de  Estria's  screen,  constructed  in  1304-5,  and 
now  glazed  between  the  openings.  In  the 
retro-choir  between  it  and  thenorth-east  transept 
is  the  well-known  altar-tomb  of  Archbishop 
Chichele,  which  has  just  been  redecorated  in 
colour  and  gilding  by  All  Saints'  College, 
Oxford.  Occupying  a  corresponding  bay  between 
the  pillars  on  the  south  side  is  the  yet  more 
celebrated  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince.  On  an 
altar-tomb  within  a  grill  is  the  effigy  of  the 
Prince  clad  in  chain  mail.  Over  it  hangs  a  flat 
canopy  of  wood,  on  the  under  side  of  which  is 
still  to  be  dimly  seen  an  emblematic  painting  of 
the  Trinity.  This  canopy  is  suspended  from  a 
beam,  from  which  also  depend  the  helmet,  leather- 
lined  casque,  brass  gauntlets,  velvet  surcoat, 
scabbard,  and  wooden  shield,  covered  with 
moulded  leather,  of  the  Prince.  Having  deci- 
phered part  of  the  Norman-French  inscriptions 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  this  tomb,  the  visitors 
went  into  Beckct's  Crown  at  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  cathedral,  where  Mr.  Austin  described 
the  13th-century  stained- glass,  which,  although 
greatly  restored  in  places,  is,  in  quality  and 
quantity,  the  finest  of  its  period  yet  existing. 
In  the  east  window  are  a  series  of  lozenges 
and  quatrefoils,  filled  with  types  and  antitypes 
of  Our  Lord's  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension,  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  in  intricate 
symbolism,  drawn  from  Old  and  New  Testament 
sources.  In  the  north  wall  are  three  windows 
representing  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
they  give  several  rejjresentations  of  the  arch- 
bishop's tomb,  feretory,  and  shrine.  The  doubled 
columns  separating  the  Crown  from  the  retro- 
choir  are  built  in  alternate  bands  of  red  and 
white  stone.  In  the  retro -choir  the  place  where 
the  shrine  stood  is  marked  by  a  fine  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  opus  Alexandiinum,  upon  either  side  of 
which  are  circles  of  inlaid  marbles  representing 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  while  to  the  east  five 
other  large  inlaid  circles  are  placed  in  line  north 
and  south.  Mr.  Austin  mentioned  that  about 
37  or  38  years  ago  the  body  of  Becket  was  ex- 
humed from  this  spot,  and  he  believed  ho  was 
the  only  person  now  living  who  had  seen  it. 

The  visit  to  the  Cathedral  ended  by  a  descent 
to  the  crypt,  the  southern  part  of  which  is 
walled  ofl:  for  the  use  of  the  French  Protestant 
ChurcB,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Edward 
VI.  The  vaulted  roof  is  supported  by  rude 
Transitional,  circular  and  octagonal  shafts, 
having  richly-sculptured  cushion  caps.  In  the 
south-west  portion,  Mr.  Austin  directed  notice 
to  a  cap,  which  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  in  his  "  Glossary,"  as  a  typical  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Normans  carved  their 
capitals  after  placing  them  in  position  ;  it  is 
plain  on  two  sides,  while  on  a  third  a  series  of 
cavities  and  chamfers  are  cut,  and  the  fourth  is 
carved  with  interlaced  work.  In  the  centre  of 
the  crypt  is  a  15th-century  chapel  to  Our  Lady, 
founded  by  one  Lady  Mohun  ;  the  sides  are 
screened  off,  and  the  roof  is  still  ornamented 
with  stars  and  a  few  glistening  stones.  At 
the  south-east  end  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  was 
opened  out  some  years  ago,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  frescoes  by 
amateur  attempts  to  revive  them  with  acid, 
and  by  tracing  from  them,  it  is  now  closed  to 
the  general  visitor ;  by  the  light  of  candles  the 
frescoes  were  seen  to  depict  incidents  in  the  life 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  north  side  is 
a  small  well,  which  has  been  almost  filled  by 
visitors  dropping  stones  into  it.  Leaving  the 
crypt  by  the  eastern  end,  the  visitors  passed 
through  one  of  the  posterns  of  the  city  and 
cathedral  wall,  opposite  the  beautiful  Four- 
teenth-century gateway  of 

ST.  Augustine's  college, 
over  which  building  they  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Auger,  sub-warden,  who  stated  that 
the  college  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  one  of  the 
three  establishments  founded  by  St.  Augustine 
in  the  city — viz. ,  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
the  cathedral  just  visited,  the  little  church  of 
St.  Martin,  ^and  this  the  great  monastery  of 


St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (and,  afterwards,  of  St. 
Augustine),  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  latter  was  founded  to  provide  Christian 
burial  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  time 
became  a  great  establishment,  rivalling  that  of 
Christchurch,  the  monks  being  relegated  here 
and  the  secular  clergy  remaining  there.  The 
buildings  were  splendid,  and  of  great  size  and 
importance.  After  the  Dissolution  the  buildings 
were  converted  by  Henry  VIII.  into  a  palace, 
and  were  used  by  him,  by  Elizabeth,  and  so  late 
as  Charles  I.  "The  "  old  palace  "  was  divided 
into  holdings,  and  fell  into  private  hands,  those 
of  the  St,  Legers,  the  Woottons,  and  the  Hales'e, 
and  was  finally  used  as  a  brewery  and 
tea-garden,  when  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  pur- 
chased it  and  gave  the  site  and  buUdings 
to  trustees,  to  bo  used  as  a  Missionary 
College  of  the  Church  of  England.  L%der  Mr. 
Butterfield  the  present  buildings  were  erected. 
The  fine  gatehouse  through  which  they  had 
entered  had  simply  been  restored.  Of  the  quad- 
rangle in  which  they  were  standing  the  build- 
ings on  the  west  side  were  chiefly  restorations, 
and  consis'ed  of  the  chapel  and  hall;  on  the 
north  side  was  an  entirely  new  range,  used  for 
lodging  the  students  ;  on  the  east  the  workshops 
followed  the  foundations  of  an  old  undercroft,  and 
above  them  was  the  college  library ;  while  on. 
the  south  side  were  the  remains  of  the  great 
church,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  modern  conduit- 
house.  The  whole  of  the  new  buildings  are  of 
Decorated  character,  the  details  being  founded 
on  contemporary  buildings  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Archbishops.  The  sub- warden  conducted  the 
party  over  the  college  buildings,  beginning  with 
the  chapel,  the  nave  (the  ancient  portion)  of 
which  is  Early  English,  and  the  new  chancel  of 
two  bays  is  Decorated,  and  from  thence  on  the 
same  first  floor  to  the  college  hall — till  1814  used 
asafree-and-easy — where,  underamodern  ceiling 
was  found  a  good  timber  roof,  which  has  been 
strengthened  and  opened  out ;  the  students  take 
all  their  meals  in  this  room,  which  is  hung  with 
portraits  of  the  founders  and  an  old  view  of  the 
monastery  buildings.  Before  the  Dissolution 
these  apartments  formed  the  chapel  and  guest- 
hall  of  the  monastery,  so  that  there  is  a  fitness 
in  their  present  use.  In  the  basement  was  seen 
a  small  room,  said  to  have  been  the  "  dungeon." 
It  is  lighted  only  by  a  narrow  splayed  opening 
in  the  thick  south  wall,  and  till  the  present 
door  was  made  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  sole  ap- 
proach was  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  ceiling  ;  at 
present  it  forms  a  larder.  The  range  of  apart- 
ments on  the  north  is  of  two  stories,  with  open 
corridor  in  front,  each  student's  lodging  com- 
prising two  very  small  rooms,  opening  into  each 
other,  and  furnished  in  Spartan  simplicity,  with 
bed,  chair,  desk,  cupboard,  and  bookcase.  In 
the  groined  basement  on  east  are  the  workshops, 
where  as  many  of  the  students  as  possible  are 
taught  carpentry,  and  above  is  a  well-furnished 
library.  All  the  piers  of  this  range  rest  on  old 
concrete  foundations  formed  in  situ.  On  retirm- 
ing  to  the  quadrangle,  the  sub-warder  sketched 
the  history  of  the  college,  remarking  that  this, 
one  of  the  two  oldest  establishments  of  Christian 
England,  was  reconsecrated  to  its  new  use  by 
Archbishop  Sumner  in  1848.  Between  270  and 
300  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  from  the 
college,  and  there  were  during  the  term  about 
50  students  on  the  books.  It  was  probable  that 
this  great  quadrangle  was  never  seen  by  the 
monks  in  the  pre-Reformation  days,  for  this 
was  the  Great  Court,  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  being  on  the  east,  those  on  the  west 
now  utilised  having  been  the  ones  devoted  to  hos- 
pitality by  the  abbot.  The  grand  tower  of  St. 
Ethelbert  was  standing  a  century  since,  almost 
complete  ;  it  was  partly  taken  down  in  1793  by 
200  workmen,  only  one  side  being  left,  and  in 
October,  1822,  on  account  of  supposed  peril  to 
the  County  Hospital  just  outside  the  walls,  it 
was  decided  to  demolish  it  —a  work  only  effected 
with  great  difficulty.  Part  of  the  south 
and  west  walls  and  the  south-east  wall  of 
this  tower,  and  the  springers  of  the 
great  arch  stiU  remain.  Of  the  north  aisle 
of  nave  six  bays  remain  with  traces  of 
Transitional  and  Later  masonry.  At  the 
north-west  angle  of  college  quadrangle  is  a  14th- 
century  moulded  arch,  now  filled  in,  and  on  either 
side  the  bases,  for  columns  of  Purbeck  marble, 
set  in  pairs.  This  seems  to  have  led  into  the 
forensic  parlour,  above  which  was  probably  the 
abbot's  chapel.  Tlie  corbels  and  other  traces 
remain  of  the  wooden  roof  of  a  cloister,  and  in 
the  wall  is  a  square  opening,  supposed  to  have 
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communicatecl  with  the  cellarer' h  room.  The  sub- 
■wardeii  mcutioncd  that  some  years  since  some 
pipes  wero  found  to  the  north  of  these  remains, 
■which  led  to  the  lavatory.  They  were  strips  of 
lead  roughly  beaten  into  a  circular  form,  and 
were  now  preserved  in  the  museum. 

ST.  maetin's  cnuEcn 
formed  the  last  portion  of  a  long  day's  pro- 
gramme, and  was  shown  by  Canon  Roiitledge, 
who  explained  that  although  the  church  had  a 
history  extending  back  to  the  days  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, it  had  so  often  been  rebuilt  that  little 
existed  of  earlier  date  than  the  13th  century. 
The  north  side  was  entirely  reconstructed,  and  the 
whole  much  altered  by  the  last  rector,  and  at 
the  present  time  little  by  little  the  present  cus- 
todians were  endeavouring  to  undo  his  work  as 
funds  permitted.  The  chiirch  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower,  and  in  the 
older  walls  a  good  many  Roman  bricks  from  the 
Via,  which  passes  it  on  the  south,  are  reused. 
On  this  side  of  nave  is  a  haK-round  buttress,  of 
rude  character,  and  to  the  east  of  it  a  small  cir- 
cular brick  head  to  priest' s  door,  like  archways 
at  Brixworth  and  other  Saxon  churches.  The 
font  is  almost  unique  ;  it  is  a  cylinder  of  marble 
in  two  pieces,  each  covered  with  separate  and 
interlaced  rings  in  low  relief,  the  lower  portio  n 
being  somewhat  ruder,  and  earlier  Norman  in 
character  than  that  above.  There  is  a  very 
perfect  Norman  piscina,  a  14th-century  stone 
cofiSn  in  a  recess,  and  in  the  chancel  a  large 
Jacobean  monument  to  Lord  Fordwich.  A 
Norman  reredos,  -and  some  stained  glass  by 
Heaton  and  Butler,  were  put  up  at  the  east  end 
as  a  memorial  to  St.  Augustine  18  months 
since. 

The  members  then  separated  into  sections, 
visiting  the  remains  of  Christ  Church  Priory, 
and  including  the  well-known  stairs  to  registry, 
now  forming  the  entrance  to  grammar-school, 
and  the  Green  Courtyard-gate,  both  of  rich  Nor- 
man character  ;  the  massive  14th-century  towers 
of  Archbishop  Sudbury,  at  Westgate,  and  the 
remains  of  several  ancient  hospitals. 


The  visit  to  Canterbury  was  extended  over 
Sunday,  about  half  the  members  remaining. 
After  table  d'hote  breakfast,  the  party  walked 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Wells,  to 
Chartham  Church,  a  fine  cruciform  structure, 
with  very  rich  choir  of  Edward  I.,  and  contain- 
ing in  the  nave  windows  good  examples  of 
Kentish  tracery.  The  piscinre  of  these  altars 
and  several  brasses  are  in  good  preservation. 
The  church  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Street. 
The  party  then  took  train  to  Minster,  the  mother 
church  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  It  was  restored 
a  few  years  since  under  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel, 
who  died  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
nave  is  Late  Norman  in  character,  and  was 
probably  built  in  sections,  the  dogtooth  being 
introduced  in  the  north  side,  but  not  on  the 
south.  Modern  flying  buttresses  support  the  vault- 
ing. At  Sandwich  was  seen  the  hospital  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  partially  restored  under  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  it  is  Norman,  with  many 
later  additions.  At  Sc.  Clements,  in  the  same 
town,  the  enriched  Norman  tower,  formerly  the 
centre  of  a  cruciform  structure,  attracted  most 
attention.  The  altar- stone  retains  the  five 
crosses ;  and  there  is  a  hagioscope  on  north  side 
of  church  chancel-arch.  The  last  church  visited 
was  St.  Peter's,  where  the  aisles  are  wider  than 
the  nave.  The  tower  fell  a  few  years  since, 
destroying  the  south  aisle,  which  is  now  in 
ruins,  although  the  steeple  has  been  meanly  re- 
built in  brick.  On  leaving  Sandwich  the  party 
divided,  some  going  on  to  Dover  and  others  to 
Richborough,  while  the  larger  number  returned 
to  Canterbury  on  foot,  visiting,  cn  route,  the 
churches  of  Ash,  made  famous  by  the  late  J.  R. 
Planche's  exhaustive  monograph,  *'  A  Comer  of 
Kent,"  and  Patrixboume,  containing  much 
Norman  work. 


MR.  NEWTON  ON  GREEK  PAINTING. 

MR.  NEWTON'S  eighth  lecture  on  Ancient 
Greek  Art  treated  of  Greek  Painting,  for 
the  history  of  which,  the  lecturer  said,  the 
evidence  was  of  a  very  slender  kind.  If  we 
passed  over  the  few  traditions  about  Greek 
painters  in  the  archaic  period  of  art,  the  first 
name  of  note  was  that  of  Polygnotus,  who 
flourished  between  the  end  of  the  Persian  war 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At 
Delphi  he  adorned  the  walls  of  the  great  hall 


called  the  Lesche  witli  two  great  compositions, 
the  Taking  of  Troy  and  the  Descent  of  Ulysses 
into  Hades.    Pausanias  had  left  us  a  very  full 
description  of  those,  giving  the  names  of  all  the 
figures  represented,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
were  arranged.    We  must   suppose   the  more 
distant  figures  placed,  above  the  others,  not 
exactly  in  parallel  lines,  but  in  groups  disposed 
with  a  certain  tendency  to  horizontal  regularity. 
There  was  in  such  compositions  no  attempt  to 
render  aerial  perspective.    The  sources  which 
inspired  Polygnotus  in  great  compositions  wero 
the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"   and  the  Cyclic 
poets.    He  painted  also  great  historical  pictures 
at  Athens   in   conjunction   with  Mycon  and 
Panaenos.    Several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
recompose  the  designs  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi 
by  the  aid  of  the  description  in  Pausanias,  but 
such  attempts,  however  ingenious,  could  only 
be  regarded  as  pure  speculations.    With  regard 
to  the  merits  of  Polygnotus  as  a  painter,  our 
best  guide  was  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who, 
living  in  the  full  maturity  of  Greek  painting  as 
developed  by  a  succession  of  great  masters  from 
Zeuxis    to    Apelles,    emphatically    held  up 
Polygnotus  for  the  study  of  youth  as  being 
beyond  all  others  the  ethographer  or  painter  of 
noble  character  {ethos).    In  thus  distinguishing 
Polygnotus,   Aristotle    contrasted    him  with 
Zeuxis,  whose  paintings  he  considered  deficient 
in  that  quality  of  ethos  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  Polygnotus.    In  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing painting  was  still  further  developed  by 
Apollodorus,   who  made  the  first  essays  in 
chiaroscuro,  which  were  followed  up  with  more 
brilliant  results  by  Zeuxis,  who,  to  use  Pliny's 
expression,  entered  the  door  which  Apollodorus 
had  opened.    Zeuxis  painted  a  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Helen  for  the  city  of  Croton,  in  Lower 
Italy.    Parrhasius,  a  contemporary  of  Zeuxis, 
carried  the  art  still  further.    He  appeared  from 
Pliny's  statement  to  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  his  figures  in  strong  relief  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  contours  were  rendered.  Neither 
Zeuxis  nor  Parrhasius  appeared  to  have  painted 
great  historical   compositions    like    those  of 
Polygnotus,  but  rather  isolated  groups  or  single 
figures.    Among  the  most  conspicuous  names 
which  are  found  in  Pliny's  list  was  that  of 
Pamphilus,  who  established  a  school  at  Sicyon, 
where  he  taught  drawing  on  scientific  principles  ; 
his  scholars,  who  paid  very  large  fees,  drew  on 
boxwood.    Pausias,  a  scholar  of  Pamphilus,  in- 
vented encaustic  painting,  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  finer  and  deeper  gradations  of  colour  as 
modified  by  chiaroscuro.    He  was  thus  enabled 
to  accomplish  very  bold  foreshortenings.  In 
one  of  his  pictures  an  ox  was  so  presented  in  a 
front  view  that  the  whole  length  of  the  animal 
was  suggested.    The  successive  improvements 
of  art  developed  by  these  masters  led  to  a  power 
of    expression  which    showed  itself    in  the 
choice  of  dramatic  incidents,  to  portray  which 
it  was  necessary  to  render  transient  emotions. 
Such  subjects  were   the  dying  mother  still 
suckling  her  child  in  the  picture  by  Aristides 
of  the  Taking   of   a  City,  and  the  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigeneia,   by  Timanthes,   in  which  the 
grief  of   Agamemnon  was  expressed  by  the 
expedient  of  veiling  his  face.    ApeUes,  after 
having  had   the  benefit  of  the  teaching  of 
Pamphilus  and  of  the  study  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  his  predecessors,  attained  an  eminence 
which  entitled  him,  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity, 
to  the  highest  rank  as  a  painter.    He  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
compUcated  compositions  of  many  figures ;  but 
the  grace  and  charm  of  his  pictures,  the  har- 
mony of  his  colouring,   and    his  wonderful 
mastery  over    all    technical  difficulties  were 
qualities  in  which  he  had  no  rival.    He  was  the 
Court -painter    of    Alexander   the    Great,  as 
Lysippus  was  his  sculptor,  and  they  alone 
among  contemporary  artists  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  his  portrait.    Among  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  Apelles  were  his  ' '  Alexander  wielding 
the  Thunderbolt"  and  his  "Aphrodite  rising 
from  the  Sea."    A  contemporary  of  ApeUes, 
who,  through  that  great  master's  generous 
notice,  rose  suddenly  from  comparative  obscurity 
into  fame,  was  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  a  painter 
who,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  finished  painfully 
and  elaborately,  attaining  thus  a  perfection 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Apelles,  but  led 
him  to  utter  those  warning  words  which  had 
since  become  a  proverb^ — iiianuin  do  tabula.  Pro- 
togenes appeared  to   have  painted  very  few 
pictures.    His  two  most  celebrated  works  were 
his    "lalysus"    and  his    "  Satyr  in  repose." 


After  the  reign  of  Alexander  there  were  many 
Greek  painters,  but  of  these  no  name  was  very 
prominent,  except  that  of  Timoraachus,  who 
lived  at  some  time  in  the  Hellenistic  period  and 
who  painted  a  Medea  and  an  Ajax.  Painting 
in  the  Hellenistic  period  had  an  idyllic  tendency, 
with  more  or  loss  of  landscape  in  combination 
with  some  mythic  incident  or  a  scene  from  real 
life  ;  it  had  also  a  tendency  towards  tjciire. 
Examples  of  idyllic  subjects  and  r/enre  abounded 
in  the  paintings  at  Pomj^eii,  where  we  might 
also  sec  in  the  decoration  of  walls  the  very  style 
which  Vitruvius  described  and  objected  to.  'The 
lecturer  then  explained  a  number  of  diagrams 
illustrating  the  progress  of  painting  from  extant 
examples,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
figure  drawn  in  an  archaic  style  on  an  Athenian 
sepulchral  stele.  Tliis  curious  example  of  early 
drawing  is  probably  of  not  later  date  than  B.C. 
500.  A  figure  of  an  athlete  jumping  is  engraved 
on  a  bronze  disc  in  the  British  Museum — date 
probably  about  the  time  of  Polygnotus.  A 
fragment  drawn  on  boxwood  formed  part  of  a 
casket  found  in  a  tomb  near  Kertch.  The  com- 
position engraved  on  the  Ficoroni  bronze  cista 
represented  Amycus,  King  of  the  Bebryces, 
slain  by  Pollux.  The  mosaic  found  at  Pompeii 
depicted  Alexander  and  Darius  at  the  battle  of 
Issos.  There  was  also  a  scene  representing 
Niobe,  Latona,  and  their  companions  drawn  on 
marble,  found  at  Herculaneum.  A  Roman 
mosaic  represented  a  battle  between  a  Centaur 
and  wild  beasts.  Lastly,  there  was  a  Pompeian 
painting  of  Venus  fishing. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  DUBLIN. 

THE  old  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
February  last.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  fire  Mr.  Michael  Gunn,  the  proprietor,  sent 
for  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.  (who  had  some  ten 
years  ago  successfully  constructed  for  him  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  at  Dublin),  and  gave  him  in- 
structions to  design  a  theatre  which  would  be 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  National  Theatre  of 
Ireland.  The  drawings  and  designs  are  now 
complete,  and,  in  addition,  Mr.  Phipps  has 
prepared  a  large  model  of  the  interior  of  the 
theatre,  exactly  as  it  will  appear,  completely 
decorated. 

The  dress  circle  holds,  with  private  boxes  400 

The  upper  circle    400 

The  orchestra  and  pit  stalls,  and  pit ... .  1,300 
The  gallery   1  300 

Making  the  total  number  3,400 

Which  is  about  500  more  than  the  old  theatre 
could  contain. 

The  width  of  the  proscenium  opening  is  33ft., 
and  the  stage  is  72ft.  wide  between  the  walls, 
with  a  depth  of  65ft.  Extending  on  either  side 
of  the  stage  walls  are  scene  docks,  which  will 
make  the  available  width  of  the  stage  for  special 
purposes  110ft.  Running  the  whole  length  of 
either  vfdng,  outside  the  main  building,  are 
several  floors  of  rooms  for  all  the  multitudinous 
requirements  of  the  theatre — green-rooms, 
manager's  and  treasury  offices,  property-making 
shops,  wardrobes,  tailors'  and  dressmakers' 
rooms,  and  dressing-rooms  for  actors,  actresses, 
ballet,  supers,  &c.  There  is  a  height  above  the 
stage  floor  to  the  gridiron  from  which  the  scenes 
are  worked  of  65ft. 

Some  other  dimensions  may  be  given  to  show 
the  relative  size  of  the  new  theatre : — 

Curtain  line  to  front  of  dress  circle  ....  51ft. 

Ditto      ditto      upper  circle  54ft. 

Ditto      ditto      gallery    57ft. 

Ditto      ditto      back  wall  inside  cor- 
ridor of  pit  78ft. 

Height  of  ceiling  above  pit-floor  in  centre  68ft. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  elevation  is  Italian, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  building  is  distinctly 
shown  by  the  design.  No  one  would  mistake  it 
for  anything  but  a  grand  opera-house — and  it 
has  quite  a  Continental  character  about  it. 
Estimates  for  the  new  building  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  preparation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  so  tenders  from  builders  will  be  invited.  The 
building  wUl,  the  architect  believes,  be  ready  to 
open  by  the  early  autunm  of  1881. 

Mr.  G.  Shrewsbury,  of  the  Old  Bailey  and  Buxton, 
has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  catalogue  of  gas  con- 
servatory boilers,  hot-water  apparatus,  gas-baths, 
stoves,  &c.  It  is  full  of  illustrations  of  ingenious 
arrangements  in  various  branches,  audits  author's 
long  experience  and  reputation  are  sufficient 
guarantees  of  Ivs  ability  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  any  reader  in  want  of  such  apparatus. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 

AETISTS'  HOMES  :  NO.  5 — MR.  CHAMPNEYs'  UOUSE, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

Me.  Basil  Champneys'   own  house,  wliioh  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  forms  the  subject  to- 
day of  our  Artists'   Homes'   illustration.  In 
the  planning  of  the  house,  the  princijjal  point 
observed  by  the  architect  has  been  an  endeavour 
to  follow  the  lines  of  houses  erected  during  the 
last  two  centuries  in  making  a  continuous 
passage  through  the  house,  showing  the  garden 
beyond,  and  forming  a  vestibule  which  can  be 
to  some  extent  used  as  a  room  communicating 
with  the  garden-grounds.    Here  this  vestibule 
or  garden-room  is  divided  from  the  staircase- 
hall  by  a  double-arched  opening,  one  of  which 
openings  communicates  with  a  useful  cupboard 
for  tennis  balls,  bats,  &c.,  next  the  fire-place 
and  under  the  stairs.    In  the  dining-room  the 
main  parallelogram  has  been  made  serviceable  to 
the  fullest  extent  for  table  and  chairs  by  the 
removal  of  the  fire-place  into  a  cosy  recess 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  project  into  the  apart- 
ment in  the  moi'e  usual  way,  obstructing  the 
room  and  diminishing  the  otherwise  available 
space.     A  somewhat  analogous  arrangement 
appears  in  the  drawing-room,  which  is  a  fine 
apartment  24ft.  Sin.  long  by  14ft.  wide,  divided 
into  two  compartments  by  an  arched-opening, 
similar  to  that  which  spaces  oflt  the  "  Ingle- 
nook "  fireplace,   which    is    arranged  ample 
enoiigh  for  sitting  in.    A  third  sitting-room,  as 
a  study,  is  planned  near  the  entrance-haU, 
and  the  kitchen  with  ofiices  are  nicely  arranged 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  house.  The  plans  readily 
show  the  building  throughout,  and  thus  leave 
little  more  here  requiring  description,  while  the 
elevation  of  the  S.E.,  or  garden  front,  and  per- 
spective view  of  the  entrance  elevation,  complete 
our  illustrations,  in  company  with  a  general 
block-plan  of  the  site  and  its  surroundings.  The 
main  walls  of  the  house  are  hollow  in  con- 
struction, having  4jin.  outside  and  Gin.  inside, 
the  space  between  being  6in.,  which  imusual 
width  is  purposely  arranged  to  give  sufficient 
depth  for  the  shutters  to  the  windows,  and  thus 
prevent  their  projection  into  the  room.  In  many 
of  Mr.  Champneys'  buildings  it  has  been  observed 
that  much  point  is  made  of  the  symmetrical  plan- 
ning of  the  chimneys,  and  the  present  occasion 
will  illustrate  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  rule. 
The  idea  is  that  aU  chimney-stacks  should  be 
kept  within  the  outer  walls  and  inside  the  house, 
for  the  better  retention  of  all  the  fire-heat  pos- 
sible, and  to  prevent  a  tendency  to  smoke,  which 
all-external-built  flues  hare  in  a  more  or  less 
degree.    From  an  artistic  ])oint  of  view  it  cer- 
tainly may  fairly  be  described  as  an  anomaly 
that  when  the  general  design  of  a  house  suggests 
a  studied  symmetry,  that  the  chimneys,  the 
most  important    features    in    the    sky  line, 
should   crop   up   at   haphazard,  as  it  were, 


as  if  their  existence  or  distribution  were 
not  of  the  least  importance.  Here  at 
"Manor  Farm"  four  boldly- designed  chimney- 
stacks  in  cut  brickwork  form  a  central  feature 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  enclose  a  Belve- 
dere balcony  from  which  the  beauties  of  the 
prospect  may  be  enjoyed,  and  this  arrangement 
of  the  chimney-stacks  is  arrived  at  by  legitimate 
construction,  and  without  the  use  of  iron  in  any 
way.  The  materials  used  arc  red  bricks  for  the 
walls,  the  cramps  in  the  hollow  parts  being  of 
galvanised  iron.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
tiles,  and  the  woodwork  outside,  like  the  cornice 
cove,  is  painted  a  dead  white.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons,  of  Cambridge  and  SafEron 
Walden.  A  studio  or  office  is  arranged  over  the 
stables,  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  our  view, 
and  the  kitchen  yard  is  cut  off  from  the  entrance 
garden  by  a  brick  wall  and  gates  as  shown. 

THE  home  BUILDINaS,  GEANOE-PAEK. 

The  home  buildings  in  the  Grange  Park, 
Alresford,  comprise  the  usual  erections  of  a 
home  farm,  dairy  and  cowhouse,  and  offices 
required  in  connection  therewith,  a  bakery, 
bacon-curing  and  smoking-chambers,  bailiff's 
house  and  stables,  a  steam-laundry  and 
dwelling-house  for  laundry  workers,  and  agent's 
and  baUiff's  offices.  A  12  horse-power  fixed 
engine  and  Cornish  boiler  provides  power  for 
driving  chaff-cutter,  root-pulper,  com-miU, 
cake-breaker,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  washing 
machinery  ;  also  steam  for  cooking  cattle-food, 
and  for  heating  the  drying-chamber,  besides 
boiling  water  for  laundry  purposes,  thus 
avoiding  the  danger  and  trouble  of  independent 
fires.  Tramways  and  turntables  throughout 
the  buildings,  where  necessary,  lessen  the  labour 
required  for  distributing  cattle-food.  The 
natural  ground  rising  abruptly  towards  the 
north-west  is  taken  advantage  of,  in  construct- 
ing the  food-loft  over  preparing-room,  by 
making  the  floor  level  with  the  bed  or  bottom  of 
ordinary  farm-waggons,  so  that  com  &c. ,  can 
be  unloaded  into  a  tram-truck  out  of  the 
waggons,  and  taken  where  required  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  labour.  The  cow-yard, 
measuring  82ft.  by  62ft.,  is  covered  by  a  single- 
span  iron  roof.  The  floors  over  stables,  &c.,  are 
of  concrete  on  iron  girders.  The  milk-room 
fittings  are  of  polished  Sicilian  marble,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  the  walls 
are  lined  with  Minton's  glazed  tiles,  and  the 
floor  with  encaustic  tiles.  Owing  to  the  uneven 
nature  of  the  site  and  surrounding  land,  a  very 
large  amount  of  excavation  was  necessary,  about 
17,000  cubic  yards  of  soil  having  to  be  removed 
for  buildings  and  approach  roads.  Water  is 
distributed  over  the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ings, by  a  service  of  pipes,  from  a  large  tank, 
the  latter  being  supplied  from  an  Artesian  well 
about  a  mUe  distant,  and  forced  up  to  the  tank 
by  piunps,  worked  by  a  water-wheel.  Bell's 
telephone  connects  the  laundry  and  man- 
sion (about  half  a  mile  apart),  and  forms  a 
portion  of  a  system  of  telephonic  communication 
with  other  buildings  on  the  estate  ;  the  tele- 
phone was  completed  while  the  buildings  were 
in  progress,  and  was  used  regularly  in  com- 
municating with  the  estate  building-yard,  a 
mile  distant,  for  materials  required  and  other 
matters.  The  waUs  are  constructed  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  encased  with  concrete  slabs, 
both  concrete  and  slabs  being  made  principally 
from  the  old  bricks  and  debris  contained  in  the 
old  farm-buildings  which  the  new  ones  are  built 
to  replace.  The  walls  looking  towards  the  park 
are,  however,  faced  with  red  brick  and  Portland 
stone  dressings,  with  concrete  slabs  inside,  and  a 
core  of  concrete  between  the  two.  The  external 
walls,  generally,  are  12in.,  and  the  internal 
walls  9in.  thick,  and  are  of  great  strength  com- 
pared with  ordinary  brickwork  of  similar 
thickness.  The  total  cost  of  buildings,  including 
preparation  of  plans  and  superintendence,  steam- 
machinery,  farm-machinery,  roads,  fences, 
fittings,  and  working  plant  complete  in  all 
respects  to  constitute  them  a  going  concern, 
was  about  £13,700;  the  sub-division  of  which 
was  as  follows: — The  roads,  fences,  levelling  for 
site,  formation  of  paths,  gardens,  and  grass 
slopes,  the  steam-engine,  boUers,  shafting,  belts, 
farm-machinery,  tramways,  turntables,  laundry 
machinery,  dairy-fittings,  wall-linings,  and 
encaustic  tUe  floors,  and  aU  fittings  for  live 
stock,  and  fixtures  throughout  the  buildings, 
£5,600.  The  building,  including  plans  and 
superintendence  and  water-supply,  £8,100.  The 
roof  area  of   the  building  measures  24,000 


superficial  feet.  The  covered  yards  contain 
111,000,  and  the  inclosed  buildings  329,000  cubic 
feet  of  space.  The  low  cost  of  construction  is 
accounted  for  in  a  large  measure  by  reason  of 
the  unusual  facilities  that  existed  for  obtaining 
the  concrete  materials,  and  the  estate  workshops 
and  sawmills  being  near  at  hand,  while  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  the  gi-ound-work,  and 
formation  of  roads  and  approaches  were  executed 
by  the  estate  workmen.  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Reynolds  and  Co.  supplied  the  iron  roofs. 
The  whole  of  the  work  was  designed  and  the 
erection  superintended  by  Mr.  Thomas  Potter, 
of  Alresford.  The  Grange  is  the  seat  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashburton,  and  Captain 
Caldwell,  of  Candover  House,  Alresford,  is 
agent  for  the  estate. 

PATEICK  STEAD  HOSPITAL,  HAXESWOETH. 

This  illustration  shows  the  design  accepted  in 
an  open  competition  for  the  above  hospital.  Mr. 
H.  K.  Colling  was  appointed  referee,  his  recom- 
mendation being  accepted  by  the  trustees.  The 
instructions  required  a  dispensary  for  out- 
patients, and  an  accident -ward  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  the  kitchen  and  necessary  offices,  and 
on  the  first  floor  a  ward  with  six  beds  for  male, 
and  a  ward  with  six  beds  for  female  patients, 
with  an  extra  ward  for  special  cases ;  a  con- 
valescent or  day-room,  nurses'  rooms,  matron 
and  servants'  bedrooms,  and  an  operating  room. 
A  lodge  and  mortuary  are  also  provided.  The 
plans  attached  show  the  disposition  of  the 
severa,l  rooms  and  wards.  Mr.  Henry  HaU, 
F.R.I. B.A.,  is  the  author  of  the  design,  and 
the  trustees  have  instructed  him  to  carry  out 
the  work. 

"building  news"  DESIGNING  CLUB. — TOWEE 
AND  6PIEE  FOE  A  VILLAGE  CHUECH. 

We  give  to-day  illustrations  of  the  three  best 
designs  which  were  submitted  by  the  members 
of  our  Designing  Club,  for  a  Tower  and  Spire 
for  a  ViUage  Church.  The  chosen  design  by 
"Binny"  is  unquestionably  the  most  suitable. 
"Sub-Rosa's"  design,  shown  third  on  our 
sheet,  being  second  in  the  competition ;  and 
"  Edwin,"  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  was  marked 
as  third.  The  plans  arranged  over  the  eleva- 
tions with  the  sections  on  our  sheet,  refer  to  the 
designs  adjoining.  We  are  glad,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  be  able  thus  to  publish  the  chosen 
designs  side  by  side. 

PEEMISES,  MAEKET-STEEET,  MANCHESTEE. 

These  premises  are  situated  at  the  comer  of 
Market-street  and  Spring- gardens,  Manchester, 
and  form  two  distinct  blocks  of  buildings.  The 
corner  block  is  recently  completed,  and  belongs 
to  G.  B.  Withington,  Esq. ;  it  will  be  occupied 
on  ground-floor  for  shops,  the  superstructure 
being  let  off  for  suites  of  offices,  with  a  general 
entrance  to  Spring-gardens,  "rhe  elevation  is 
of  Yorkshire  stone,  designed  in  Free  Italian,  the 
principal  object  in  view  being  an  abundance  of 
Hght,  which  is  found  so  essential  in  town- 
builings.  The  first  and  second-pair  floors  have 
bay  windows,  which  are  obtained  by  splaying 
the  main  piers,  and  without  projecting  beyond 
the  bmlding-line,  or  otherwise  infringing  the 
Corporation  by-laws.  Grey  granite  is  used  to 
the  pilasters  to  ground-floor,  offices,  entrance, 
and  shafts  to  comer  circular  windows.  The 
block  to  Spring-gardens  has  been  erected  about 
a  year.  It  belongs  to  Messrs.  Withington, 
Petty,  and  Boutflower,  solicitors,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  them  as  offices,  excepting  the  ground 
and  basement  floors,  which  are  appropriated  by- 
Thompson's  oyster-rooms.  This  elevation  is 
built  of  purpose-made  stock-bricks  and  stone 
dressings,  the  details  of  which  are  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  other.  The  whole  has 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Mangnall  and  Littlewoods,  architects, 
Manchester ;  Messrs.  R.  Neill  and  Sons  being 
the  contractors. 


At  the  Derbyshire  quarter  sessions  on  Tuesday 
week,  the  sum  of  £1,700  was  voted  for  the  erection 
of  the  workshops,  &c.,  "at  the  county  lunatic- 
asylum,  near  Mickleover,  from  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Story,  the  county 
surveyor. 

A  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Tol-house,  Great  Yarmouth,  on  Friday,  before 
Mr.  R.  Morgan,  C.E.,  inspector,  respecting  an 
application  from  the  town  council  for  sanction 
of  a  loan  of  £850  for  sanitary  purposes. 
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PRESERVING  WOOD. 

TO  a  German  technical  journal,  Privy  Conn- 
cillor  Funk  has  contributed  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  results  of  some  experiments  in 
preserving  sleepers  on  the  German  and  Austrian 
railways.  The  methods  employed  for  impreg- 
nating the  sleepers  are  v?ell  known,  and  the 
substances  used  were  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate 
of  copper,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  creasote. 
The  latter  is  commonly  used  in  this  country,  and 
from  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  process  it 
becomes  rather  expensive.  Herr  Funk  gives  a 
table  of  the  cost  for  oak,  beech,  and  fir  sleepers, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  chloride  of  zinc 
is  cheaper  than  the  other  preservatives,  but  costs 
more  for  beech  than  for  cither  fir  or  oak.  As 
compared  with  creasote,  the  only  thing  that 
gives  an  equal  degree  of  durability,  chloride  of 
zinc  is  about  one-third  the  price,  and  the  effect 
of  impregnation  is  to  bring  fir  sleepers  into 
practical  equality  with  the  more  costly  woods. 
The  life  of  sleepers,  both  impregnated  and 
unimpregnated,  depends  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  timber,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
timber  is  treated  before  being  made  into  sleepers, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ballast  in  which  the 
sleepers  are  laid ;  but  by  dealing  with  large 
numbers  of  sleepers  employed  under  different 
conditions  a  fair  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the 
value  of  preservative  processes.  According  to 
Herr  Funk  the  average  life  of  unimpregnated 
sleepers  on  German  and  Austrian  railways  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  as  follows  :  oak,  13 '6  ; 
fir,  7'2;  pine,  5'1  ;  beech,  3-0  years. 

On  the  same  lines  the  average  lives  of  sleepers 
properly  treated  and  impregnated  with  chloride 
of  zinc  or  creasote  under  heavy  jiressure  have 
been:  oak,  19-5;  fir,  14  to  16;  pine,  8  to  10; 
beech,  15  to  18  years. 

The  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  beech 
sleepers  by  impregnation  is  remarkable.  Herr 
Funk  adds  that  the  average  life  of  831,341  pine 
sleepers  impregnated  on  various  systems,  and 
used  on  thirteen  German  railways,  was  fuurteen 
years. 

Timber  felled  in  winter  is  found  to  make  more 
durable  sleepers  than  that  felled  in  summer,  but 
what  difference  there  is  is  less  marked  in  the 
impregnated  sleepers  than  in  those  made  of  un- 
prepsired  wood. 

BIR:\nNGHAlVI  CORPORATION  AND  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Town  Council  of  the  borough  of  Birming- 
ham, at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday,  had  a  long 
andanimated  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  architect  to  the  corporation. 
The  subject  came  up  on  a  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Heeton,  in  the  following  terms  : 
— "That  the  General  Purposes  Committee  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  desirability,  or 
otherwise,  of  appointing  an  architect,  who 
should  undertake  the  whole  of  the  Corpoi'ation 
work,  except  on  such  occasions  when  it  may  be 
deemed  desirable  to  invite  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  having  special  qualifications 
for  what  may  be  required.  And  with  a  view  of 
enabling  the  Council  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  matter,  that  the  committee  report  the 
amount  of  architects'  commissions  that  have 
been  paid  for  the  various  works  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  probable  liabilities  for  archi- 
tects' commission  upon  contracts  now  in  course 
■of  execution."  He  contended  that  there  was  a 
con.siderab]e  amount  of  public  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  which  had  hitherto  obtained  of 
employing  one  firm  of  architects  only,  without 
resorting  to  competition.  By  taking  this  course, 
and  paying  the  usual  commission  of  5  per  cent., 
it  was  felt  that  they  were  really  paying 
retail  prices  for  wholesale  orders.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brinsley. 
Mr.  Cook  then  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment:— "That  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  consider  the  present 
system  of  obtaining  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  Corporation,  and  to 
report  whether  it  is  desirable  tliat  any  change 
should  be  made  in  such  system  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  boroaigh  architect  or  otherwise," 
which  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Kendrick, 
who  expressed  the  view  that  the  various  com- 
mittees should  have  power  to  select  for  them- 
selves an  architect  to  carry  out  such  work  as 
they  might  desii-e  to  have  executed.  He  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  a  borough  architect. 
Alderman  Ceilings,  M.P.,  had  no  objection  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  but  thought  it  would 


not  be  for  the  good  of  the  public  service  if  the 
existing  system  were  altered.  Mr.  M.  Davis 
said  there  was  unquestionably  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  town  as  to  the  council 
giving  all  the  work  of  the  town  to  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Chamberlain.  They  had,  no  doubt,  done  their 
work  well ;  but  why  should  they  enjoy  a  mono- 
poly of  the  public  work  of  the  town  ?  Alderman 
Biggs  remarked  that  the  Corporation  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years  had  been  paying  about 
£2,000  or  £3,000  to  architects,  and  he  thought 
they  could  well  afford  to  pay  an  accomplished 
architect — a  man  of  good  reputation — £1,000  or 
£1,200  a  year,  and  be  £1.000  a  year  the  gainer. 
He  did  not  say  this  question  should  bo  settled 
without  some  consideration,  and  ho  was  willing 
that  the  matter  should  be  well  considered  by  the 
General  Purposes  Committee.  After  some 
further  discussion,  Mr.  Cook  ultimately  con- 
sented to  insert  in  his  amendment  after  the 
words  "  that  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
be  instructed  to  consider  "  the  words  "and  re- 
port upon,"  and  this  alteration  having  been 
accepted  by  Alderman  Heeton,  the  latter  with- 
drew his  resolution,  and  Mr.  Cook's  proposal 
was  carried  unanimously. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  ADMISSIONS. 


July  6,  1880. 


1st  Class  Students. 

E.  J.  M.  Allen. 
G.  H.  Coldwell. 
C.  W.  Davies. 

F.  W.  Kite. 
F.  C.  Lees. 
W.  J.  Millard. 
E.  C.  Shearman. 
L.  Stokes. 
W.ll.  Wood. 


2nd  Class  Sttoents. 
A.  M.  Calderon. 
C.  T.  Fagg. 
J.  B.  Gass. 

A.  Keen. 
W.  F.  Keen. 
W.  R.  Lethaby. 
E.  A.  Ram. 

B.  A.  Eaves. 
E.  W.  Smith. 
J.  D.  Wheeler. 

C.  C.  Wilson. 


Peobationees. 


W.  T.  Allen. 
H.  E.  Best. 
C.  Burton. 
J.  C.  Carter. 
R.  M.  Gruggen. 
A.  Hemingway. 
E.  W.  Jennings. 
J.  N.  Johnston. 


W.  E.  Lloyd  Jones. 

E.  Nevinson. 
J.  F.  Newton. 

F.  Simpson. 
E.  J.  Slow. 
P.  Thioknesse. 


G.  W.  Vf inchester. 


PLANS  IN  PENCIL. 

A LAUDABLE  desire  to  get  designs  cheaply, 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  the  com- 
IJoting  architects,  is  actuating  the  School  Board 
of  the  Borough  of  Jedburgh  at  the  present  time. 
We  reproduce  the  advertisement  without 
charge : — 

PLANS  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILD- 

X  INGS  WANTED.— The  SCHOOL  BOARD  of  tho  BURGH 
of  JEDBURGH  have  resolved  to  BUILD  a  N  BW  SCHOOL  and 
OFFICES  on  the  site  of  the  present  Buildings,  for  which  the 
Board  invite  Architects  to  furnish  Plans,  in  Pencil  only,  on  or 
befoj-e  the  31st  inst.  The  Plans  must  provide  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department, 

The  Plan  only  that  is  acted  on  will  be  paid  for.  Further  infor- 
mation had  from  J.  M'Dougali,,  Jedburgh. 

We  don't  quite  understand  the  expression 
"acted  on"  in  the  last  paragraph.  An  un- 
comfortable suspicion  haunts  us  that  the  plans 
are  wanted  "in  pencil  only,"  for  greater  con- 
venience in  adaptation  should  it  occur  to  the 
professional  adviser  of  the  School  Board,  if 
there  is  one,  that  the  good  points  of  two  or  three 
of  the  best  designs  can  be  incorporated  in  the 
one  finally  selected.  At  any  rate,  we  suggest 
that  each  competitor  should  send  a  .small  piece 
of  india-rubber  attached  to  his  ' '  plan  in  pencil 
only,"  as  an  earnest  of  his  complete  willingness 
to  be  rubbed  out  or  inked  iu  at  the  discretion  of 
this  most  economical  and  considerate  Scotch 
School  Board. 


COMPETITIONS. 

O'Beien  OBrnANAGE  Competition. — An  eccen- 
tric lady  named  O'Brien,  having  died  some 
years  ago,  bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Cullen  for  the  foundation  of  an 
orphanage  for  middle-class  children.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  the  Cardinal  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  the  charity  the  estate  of  the  Earls  of 
Charlemont,  at  Marino  Clontarf,  a  short  distance 
from  Dublin,  on  the  Howth-road.  The  death 
of  tho  Cardinal,  and  other  circumstances,  pre- 
vented any  steps  being  taken  to  give  efliect  to 
the  will  until  the  spring  of  this  j'ear,  when  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Cabe,  invited  seven  Dublin  architects  to 


submit  plans  in  competition  for  the  proposed 
orphanage,  the  conditions  being  that  the  plans 
should  be  sent  in  under  motto,  tho  author  of 
the  first  selected  to  have  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  at  tho  usual  fee  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
lay ;  tho  second  and  third  to  bo  awarded  £50 
each.  The  orphanage  to  be  planned  to  accom- 
modate 100  boys,  and  a  community  of  six  who 
were  to  have  charge  of  the  Institution.  The 
building  to  contain  school  and  class-rooms, 
study  halls,  dormitories,  lecture-hall,  and 
chapel,  the  total  cost  not  to  exceed  .£15,000.  The 
de.sign  "Truth"  obtained  fir.st  place,  "  In  hoc 
signo  vinces  "  second,  and  "  William  of  Wyke- 
ham"  third,  the  authors  being  J.  J.  O'Callaghan, 
John  L.  Robinson,  and  William  Hague,  respect- 
ively. The  unsuccessful  competitors  were  J.  C. 
Ashlin,  O'Neil,  O'Brien,  J.  J.  MacCarthy,  and 
Charles  Geoghegan. 

Sheffield. — Designs  are  invited  for  a  new 
font  for  the  parish-church,  Sheffield,  a'oout  to  be 
presented  by  the  Freema.sons  of  the  town.  In- 
tending competitors  are  to  apply  for  particulars 
to  Mr.  Ensor  Drury,  24,  George-street,  Sheffield. 
No  premium  is  offered  in  the  notice  inviting 
designs. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  of  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  d'.rinx 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MliCH^\>;iC  AND  WORLD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
orifrinal  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period- 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  infonnation  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  ^nd  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksel  ers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  fi'ce  2},<1.  OJUce  ■  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W.C. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  re.sponsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GABDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobe  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  coimting  a-s  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  asceitained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher, 

Fi-ont  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oflSce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thinsday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Potmd 
per  anntun  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  3.3f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Biindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  anvof  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  £1  lOs.  lOd.;  to  the  Cape,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d, 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subsciiptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  da,te  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  veiy  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amotmt.  Back  mimbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

To  American  SuBSCEiBEns. — Mr.  TV.  L.  Macauley,  of 
23,  Dey-st.,  New  York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  sub- 
scrijitions  for  the  Building  News.  Annual  rates,  6  dols. 
40c.,  gold. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


EE.UDY  SHORTLY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  A^ol.  XXXVUr.  of  theBrrLD- 
ING  News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  123. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 
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THE  CLEOPATRA  NEEDLE. 
To  the  Edilor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent  "  R.  C."  is  right. 
"  They  have  done  it  at  last,"  and  stultified  a 
genuine  monutnout  by  farcical  adj  uncts  in  the 
same  style  (?) 

Picturesquely  and  admirably  placed  the 
ohelisk  is,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton.  But  it  slioiild  have  been 
treated  as  a  jewel  in  a  rich  and  sumptuous 
setting,  not  placed  baldly  upon  a  mean  cold 
pedestal,  to  which  it  could  not  seem  to  belong  ; 
and  not  flanked  by  sham  antiques,  which  its 
very  presence  must  proclaim  to  be  impostures. 

The  Romans,  who  placed  crabs  at  its  angles 
to  clasp  it,  had  a  better  notion  of  how  to  deal 
with  it  than  the  designers  of  the  stilted 
"  buskins,"  which  now  certainly  do  vulgarise  it, 
as  your  correspondent  points  out.  The  princely 
generosity  of  Erasmus  Wilson  in  bringing  iis 
the  needle  has  been  ill- seconded.  The  work  to 
be  done  afterwards  was  one  that  should  be  done 
well ;  it  shoidd  have  been  intrusted  to  someone 
of  proved  ability,  and  not  been  allowed  to  be 
slurred  over  by  an  official  department. — I  am, 
&c.,  S. 

July  2,  1880. 

BELL  MEASUREMENTS. 

SiB, — During  a  short  stay  at  Hindringham,  I 
have  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  of 
measuring  the  bells  in  the  parish-chui'ch,  which 
is  noted  hereabouts  for  its  fine  tower.  The  bells 
are  five  in  number  ;  the  treble  is  dated  on  the 
waist  1770.  It  is  2l2in.  in  height,  exclusive  of 
the  canons,  and  So^in.  across.  There  has  been 
some  inscription  round  it  which  has  been 
chiselled  off  ;  I  fancied  I  could  read  the  remains 
of  the  words  "  John  Marsh."  Local  tradition 
affirms  this  bell  to  have  been  purchased  in  1809, 
which  date  is  incised  on  the  bell-cage.  The  re- 
maining bells  are  all  of  one  set,  and  bear  the 
same  date,  1636.  No.  2  has  round  it,  just 
below  the  shoulder,  in  three  groups,  at  ecjual 
distances  apart,  the  letters  I  B,  I  D,  and  the 
date  1636.  It  is  26in.  high,  and  30in.  across. 
No.  3  bears  similar  marks,  and  measures  264in. 
high,  and  325in.  across.  No.  4  has  the  same 
inscription,  and  is  29in.  high,  and  36in.  across. 
The  tenor  is  32in.  high,  and  39in.  across  ;  it  is  a 
beautifully -shaped  bell,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  in Longobardic  ch aracters — ' '  Tuba  ad 
juditium  campana  ad  eclesiam  1636  I  B."  All 
the  old  bells  are  much  worn,  and  appear  to  have 
never  been  turned. 

At  Little  Snoring,  distance  about  three  miles 
from  this  village,  the  curious  old  church  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  buUder's  hands  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  and  for  thorough 
repair.  Now  I  learn  that  this  builder  is  his  own 
architect,  and  I  trust  that  some  local  antiquarian 
will  keep  his  eye  on  the  restorations,  as  the 
church  of  Little  Snoring  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  country.  It  has  a  circular  tower 
which  stands  about  8ft.  away  from  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave,  near  the  porch  at  its  western 
end.  The  arched  entrance  into  the  church  is 
distinctly  of  Norman  Transitional  work,  and  the 
tower  may  be,  as  is  generally  stated,  of  Saxon 
workmanship. 

This  village  is  capitaEy  situated  for  the  study 
of  a  fine  group  of  Perpendicular  churches, 
nearly  a  dozen  of  which  may  be  reached  within 
the  liiaits  of  a  comfortable  walk. — I  am,  &c., 

GiLBEET  R.  ReDGEAVE. 

Hindringham,  near  Walsingham,  July  5. 

GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING. 

SiE, — In  reference  to  the  above  there  was  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  the  Glasgow  papers,  in 
which  the  writer,  after  enumerating  the  number 
of  designs  sent  in,  &c.,  goes  on  to  state  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. : — "  Several  architects  sent  in  copies 
of  reports  on  their  plans,  accompanied  in  some 
cases  by  photographs  of  the  designs,  requesting 
the  same  to  be  circulated  among  the  members  of 
Council,'"  but  which  request,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
the  town  clerk  was  instructed  not  to  comply 
with.  I  think,  Sir,  we  cannot  bring  occurrences 
such  as  these,  in  connection  with  competitions, 
too  often  before  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

I  would  also  observe,  with  much  satisfaction, 
the  very  wise  course  the  Council  intend  to  follow 
of  calling  in  a  professional  adviser  of  high 


standing  to  report  on  the  designs,  aiding,  as  it 
does,  the  object  of  the  memorial  lately  sent  up 
to  the  R.I.B.A.,  on  this  subject  of  architectural 
competitions. 

I  am  sure  the  majority  of  your  readers  will 
agree  with  mo  when  I  say  such  a  professional 
referee  should  always  be  called  in  to  adjudicate 
on  designs  sent  in  competition. — I  am,  &c., 

Refoem. 

IRON  FILINGS  IN  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

SiE, — I  read  with  some  curiosity  the  letter  in 
last  BuiLDiNO  News  by  "  Magnet." 

He  finds  metallic  iron  in  Portland  cement  by 
different  makers. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  make  the  acqviaintance  of 
those  makers  who  can  afford  to  introduce  that 
article  into  their  manufacture.  "Magnet," 
perhaps,  would  not  Uke  to  publish  the  names 
of  those  gentlemen  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  him  if  he  will  empower  you  to 
send  me  his  address. — I  am,  &c. , 

ELECTEO-MAGIfET. 


SiE, — I  wilUngly  respond  to  "Magnet's" 
wish  for  furtlier  information. 

It  matters  not  from  what  source  the  ground 
iron  came,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  presence 
in  the  cement  was  due  to  accident.  It  may  in- 
dicate a  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  cement - 
maker  ;  but  when  you  consider  the  source  from 
which  they  get  their  fuel,  the  presence  of  bolts 
or  nuts,  &c. ,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  gas- 
works people  do  not  undertake  to  purify  the 
coke  from  the  numerous  pieces  of  iron  with 
which  it  is  too  frequently  associated,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  cement-maker  accepts  it  with- 
out challenge.  The  whole  passes  through  the 
kiln,  and  in  its  passage  becomes  so  much  like 
the  "clinker"  that  its  presence  is  unobserved 
until  it  reaches  the  millstones,  which,  owing  to 
the  modern  preliminary  practice  of  crushing, 
involves  a  closer  relationship  between  the  run- 
ner and  the  bed-stone.  Pieces  of  iron  get  into 
the  now  limited  "  swallow  "  of  the  stones,  and 
are  gradually  reduced,  and  may  be  operated 
upon  for  days  even,  producing  during  that  time 
a  large  amount  of  fine  iron  dust.  At  last,  the 
larger  pieces  get  between  the  stones,  and  the 
miller  must  then  become  aware  of  their  presence, 
for  he  must  assist  their  passage  by  raising  the 
lever  of  the  "runner."  I  would  be  very  much 
surprised  indeed  to  find  such  quantities  of  iron 
in  any  sample  passing  through  my  hands  ;  but 
if  I  encountered  it,  I  would  attribute  its  presence 
to  the  cause  or  causes  I  have  named. 

I  repeat  that  iron,  of  the  character  in  ques- 
tion, should  not  seriously  prejudice  the  test,  and 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  the  cement  in  which 
it  was  found  (of  course,  I  mean  that  the  pro- 
portion of  ground  iron  should  be  of  such 
moderate  extent  as  I  would  expect  to  find  from 
the  causes  I  have  named)  for  ordinary  purposes, 
if  it  stood  a  tensile  strain  of  ToOlb.  per  'i\ square 
inches,  at  the  end  of  seven  days.  That  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  moderate  breaking  strain  for  a 
really  good  cement. 

In  my  last  book  ("Concrete"),  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  advantage  of  using  a 
finely-ground  cement,  and  it  was  in  reference 
to  this  point  that  I  presiimed  to  hint  that 
''Magnet"  courted  the  failure  in  his  experi- 
ment. Although  my  touch  is  still  acute,  I 
would  rather  trust  to  the  sieve,  and  I  am  sure  if 
your  correspondent  had  prefaced  his  examina- 
tion by  that  test,  he  would  at  once  have  encoun- 
tered the  iron  ;  for  the  pieces  are  comparatively 
large,  four  of  the  biggest  weighing  about  half  a 
gramme,  while  their  size  (surface)  averages 
upwards  of  Jin. 

"Magnet"  should  give  further  particulars  of 
the  cement,  although  I  do  not  wish  him  to  name 
the  makers ;  but  an  appeal  to  them  might  re- 
sxilt  in  some  clearer  and  more  definite  explana- 
tion than  that  the  challenged  article  was  a 
"  patent  iron  cement." 

The  presence  of  iron,  in  a  combined  condition, 
in  cement  produces  a  weak  and  imperfectly- 
coloured  cement,  quick  in  initial  set,  but  in- 
capable of  ultimate  profitable  induration. — I  am, 
&c.,  Heney  Reid. 

ENGLISH  HOMESTEADS. 

SiE,— With  regard  to  Mr.  Ingress  Bell's 
article  in  the  Jlat/azinc  of  Art  concerning 
the  demolition  of  our  English  homesteads,  and 
his  suggestions  that  some  memorials  of  them 
should  be  preserved,  surely  there  are  many 
who  would  gladly  contribute  sketches  and  notes 


which  they  may  have  of  these  interesting  speci- 
mens of  domestic  work,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  could  bo  got  together  for  their 
publication.  I  might  suggest  that  there  are 
many  smaller  examples  of  the  same  class 
scattered  among  our  villages  that  have  been 
entirely  ignored.  Their  stamped-plaster  gables, 
quaint  dormers  and  chimneys,  rough  and  coarse 
as  they  often  are  with  regard  to  detail,  display  a 
bold  originality  in  grouping  and  outline,  the 
.spirit  of  which  some  of  our  foremost  aroliitccts 
strive  to  grasp.  Who  were  the  architects  of  these 
quaint  old  "  pubs  "  and  homesteads  'i  Whoever 
they  were,  they  seem  to  have  adapted  their 
design  most  happily  to  the  materials  and  the 
capacity  of  the  workmen  around  them.  It  is  in 
these  works  alone  that  the  Gothic  spirit  seems  to 
have  lingered  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  They  are  decreasing  in 
number  daily  ;  a  collection  of  these  picturesque 
remains  would  be  valuable  to  many,  both  for 
their  antiquarian  interest  and  their  artistic 
points. — I  am,  &c.,  Charles  L.  Bell. 

Cambridge. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DICTIONARY. 

SiE, — The  first  number  of  this  book  came  out 
when  I  was  a  young  man  and  a  bachelor :  my 
grandson  is  now  a  promising  youth.  I  am  anxious 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  it 
being  finished  in  his  time,  as  I  think  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  myself  or  my  sons  possessing  the 
complete  work.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  in  the  secret. — I  am,  &c.,  Ajicieot. 


ST.  MARY'S  FEAMPTON,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

SiE, — I  read  with  interest,  in  your  last  issue,  the 
letter,  relative  to  the  above,  signed  "Safety." 
There  does  not  exist  a  more  beautiful  typical  Early 
tower  and  spue  in  England,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  think  that,  for  the  want  of  proper  attention, 
they  are  slowly  but  surely  tending  towards  their 
destruction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Ely,  and  Chichester  could  have  been 
preserved,  but  we  know  prompt  action  saved  us 
Hereford,  Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Canterbury.  In 
the  case  of  Frampton,  the  whole  might  easily  be 
made  secure  by  careful  and  judicious  treatment, 
unless  things  have  got  much  worse  since  last 
year. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  allude  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  which  presented  a  curious 
medley,  and  I  believe  the  state  is  still  the  same. 
The  nave  has  double  and  single  rows  of  square 
deal  pews,  many  of  the  floors  of  which  are  rotten. 
The  chancel -seats,  also  square,  are  of  the  meanest. 
A  quasi -gallery,  having  the  wreck  of  a  harrel- 
organ  for  its  centre  adornment,  blocks  up  the 
south  transept.  In  front  of  the  chancel- screen  is 
placed  a  stove,  the  chimney  of  which  is  held 
in  position  by  wires  attached  at  intervals  to  the 
screen.  Coals  are  shot  at  ihe  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  remains  of  an  arcaded  Transitional 
font  are  propped  on  wedges  of  stone.  Flimsy 
stained  deal  roofs  to  the  chancel  and  transept, 
about  twenty  years  old,  suggest  local  skill.  A 
large  brass  chandelier,  dated  1722,  of  30  branches, 
suspended  from  the  nave-roof,  has  this  inuorip- 
tion  : — "  The  gift  of  Coney  Tuunard  Gent  for  an 
example  to  all  pretenders  of  love  to  the  Church 
which  by  their  acts  don't  shew  it."  Quaint 
lines,  apparently  disregarded. — I  am,  &c., 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

AuCTiONEEES'  Licenses.  —  A  person  named 
Stock  appeared  at  Lambeth  Police-court,  oa 
Wednesdaj^,  to  an  adjourned  summons,  taken  out 
against  him  by  the  Excise  authorities,  for  having 
painted  up  the  word  "Auctioneer"  over  his 
premises,  he  not  being  duly  licensed.  For  the 
defence  it  was  urged  that  hundreds  of  persons  all 
over  the  country  put  up  the  word  auctioneer  with- 
out holding  a  licence,  and  the  magistrate  was 
referred  to  the  immense  number  of  advertisements 
in  newspapers  where  parties  used  the  term  and  yet 
were  not  licensed.  It  was  contended  that  no 
licence  was  i  equisite  for  the  use  of  the  word  unless 
the  party  exercised  or  carried  on  the  business.  Mr. 
Ellison,  after  a  long  argument,  said  he  was  of 
opinion  the  statute  intended  to  include  all  who 
professed  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  to  limit  to 
those  who  took  out  a  licence  the  power  of  using 
the  word.  He  must,  therefore,  convict  the  defend- 
ant, and  ordered  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOs.  and  2s. 
costs.    He  agreed  to  grant  a  case. 

DiSTElcr  SuEVEYOEs'  Fees. — At  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Police-court  on  Thursday,  the  1st 
inst. ,  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Alfred  Stonor,  of 
61,  South -street,  Grosvenor- square,  appeared  to 
an  adjourned  summons  taken  out  by  Mr.  Robert 
Kerr,  district  surveyor  of  St.  James's,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  to  recover  the  fee  of 
£1  15s.   Mr.  J.  A.  Alsop,  solicitor,  appeared  for 
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tho  defendant.    Mr.  Kerr  aaid  the  defendant  had 
executed  some  works  at  18,  St.  James's-place. 
Those  works  included  the  fixing  of  some  hot- water 
apparatus.    By  the  Building  Act,  section  21,  para- 
graph 4,  it  was  provided  tliat  no  pipe  for  carrying 
hot  water  should  he  placed  nearer  than  3iu.  to  any 
comhustible  material.    Mr.  Stonor  had  in  this  case 
fitted  the  pipes  nearer  than  3iii.  to  woodwork. 
Witness  communicated  with  him  about  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  he  promised  to  amend  the 
work ;  and  he  ultimately  did  so  to  witness's  satis- 
faction.   Witness  then  sent  in  his  claim  for  his 
fee,  V  liich  Mr.  Stouor  had  neglected  to  pay ;  hence 
this  summons.    Mr.  Alsop:  Mr.  Stouor  gave  you 
no  notice  of  this  work  ?    Witness :   No.  Mr. 
Alsop :  Therefore,  if  the  work  came  under  the 
Act,  he  would  have  heen  liable  to  a  penalty  ? 
Witness  :   He  would.    Mr.  Alsop  :  Why  did  you 
not  proceed  for  those  penalties  ?  Witness :  Because 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  for  them.  Mr. 
Alsop :  Did  you  survey  the  work  ?    Witness  :  I 
did.    Mr.  Alsop  :  When  ?    Witness  :  One  visit  was 
on  the  14th  Nov.,  1879.    Mr.  Alsop:  Although  the 
work  was  completed  on  the  18th  Sept.  ?    Witness : 
It  was  not  completed  then.    Mr.  Alsop  :  Do  you 
swear  that  you  went  thei'e  at  all  until  long  after 
the  work  had  heen  completed  ?    Witness :  The 
work  not  having  been  notified  to  me  at  the  time,  I 
went  there  when  I  became  aware  of  it.  Cross- 
examination  continued  :  Mr.  Stonor  has  disputed 
this  claim  since  November  last.    He  said  his  client 
would  not  pay  it.    I  have  another  claim  pending 
against  him  in  respect  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
Club,  which  he  also  disputes,  as  not  coming  within 
the  Building  Act.    By  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) :  I  inspected  the  works  myself,  and  gave 
directions    for    their    alteration,    which  were 
obeyed  by  Mr.  Stonor,  as  he  admits  in  a  letter 
which  I  produce.    Wm.  J ames  Ashdown  deposed  : 
I  am  clerk  to  Mr.  Kerr.    I  remember  water-pipes 
being  put  in  at  18,  St.  James's-place.  The  chimney 
was  opened  and  altered,  and  a  stove  was  fixed. 
That  work  was  surveyed  by  me  and  by  Mr.  Kerr 
on  several  occasions.     I  remember  seeing  Mr. 
Stonor  on  the  matter.    He  admitted  having  done 
the  work,  and  corrected  it  to  Mr.  Kerr's  satisfac- 
tion.   Mr.  Kerr:  Are  you  aware  that  there  has 
been  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in  adminis- 
tering that  clause  of  the  Act  which  requires  all 
pipes  conveying  hot  water  to  stand  Sin.  away  from 
the  woodwork  ?    Witness :  Yes.    Mr.  Kerr :  And 
are  you  aware  of  the  custom  that  prevails  and  of 
my  practice  to  allow  woodwork  which  is  not  in 
absolute  contact  with  the  pipes  hut  yet  within  3in., 
to  be  covered  with  metal?    Witness  :  Yes ;  that  is 
the  practice.     Mr.  Kerr :  And  did  that  practice 
guide  the  negotiations  and  arrangements  which 
were  made  with  Mr.  Stonor?    Witness:  Yes,  and 
I  calculated  the  fees.    Mr.  Kerr :  Mr.  Stonor  gave 
us  no  notice  and  no  particulars  on  which  to  cal- 
culate the  fee,  and  my  clerk  had  therefore  to  do  it 
in  the  best  way  he  could.     Witness,  in  cross-exa- 
mination, said  the  surveyor's  fee,  according  to  the 
second  rule  of  the  Act,  was  calculated  by  the 
size    of    the    building    undergoing  alteration. 
This  completed  the  complainant's  case.  Mr.  Alsop, 
for  the  defence,  took  several  technical  objections 
to  the  summons,  all  of  which  the  magistrate  over- 
ruled.   He  then  went  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
contending  that  by  the  9th  sectiin  of  the  Building 
Act,  18  and  19  Vic,  such  work  aa  that  executed  by 
Mr.  Stonor  in  this  case  was  excepted.    The  words 
were  "  Any  alteration,  or  addition,  or  other  work 
made  or  done  for  any  purpose,  except  thcit  of  neces- 
sary repair  not  affecting  the  construction  of  any  ex- 
ternal or  party-wall  in  or  upon  any  old  building." 
Now,  he  believed,  and  he  would  call  evidence  to 
prove,  that  Mr.  Stonor's  case  came  within  that  ex- 
ception.   He  a'so  called  his  worship's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  although  the  work  was  completed 
about  the  middle  of  September,  it  was  not  until 
November  that  Mr.  Kerr  interfered  or  attempted 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.    Mr.  Stonor  did  not 
give  notice  of  the  work  because  he  felt  satisfied  it 
did  not  come  within  the  works  which  under  the 
Act  the  district  surveyor  was  entitled  to  survey 
and  to  charge  for.  If  Mr.  Kerr  had  really  believed 
in  his  claim  he  should  have  brought  it  before  the 
court  earlier.    The  fact  was,  that  these  claims 
were  being  continually  made  and  then  abandoned 
because  it  was  known  the  cases  did  not  come 
within  the  Act.    Various  witnesses  having  been 
heard,  and  Mr.  Kerr  having  addressed  the  magis- 
trate at  some  length,  Mr.  Mansfield  said :  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Kerr  might  have  proceeded  for 
penalties  against  Mr.  Stonor  or  whoever  put  up 
those  pipes  for  their  not  being  three  inches  from 
the  wood,  but  I  utterly  repudiate  the  doctrine  that 
if  I  make  a  repair  I  am  bound  to  repair  with  the 
same  material  as  the  original ;  that  if,  for  instance, 
a  thing  was  made  of  cast  iron,  I  could  not,  in  re- 
pairing it,  use  some  other  material  for  the  same 
purpose  without  rendering  myself  liable  to  the 
Act.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  if  I  put  in  a  stone  instead 
of  a  brick  in  the  wall,  that  is  not  a  repair ;  therefore 
I  dismiss  tho  summons. 

In  the  case  of  Kerr  r.  Barron  and  Wilson,  also 
heard  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  district  sm'veyor 


of  Pt.  James's  claimed  £5  for  the  inspection  of 
work  done  l^y  tho  defendants  at  the  Conservative 
Clubhouse,  the  work  in  question  consisting  of  tho 
removal  of  a  stove  from  one  part  of  a  room  to 
another,  and  the  carrying  of  the  stove-pipe  through 
the  wall  into  the  extremity  of  the  flue.  It  was 
work,  Mr.  Kerr  contended,  which  properly  came 
under  his  supervision,  the  building  being  a  very 
imijortant  one,  and  no  mercy  would  have  been 
shown  to  the  district  surveyor  if  fire  had  resulted 
from  his  neglect  to  see  the  work  properly  done. 
The  fee  he  was  entitled  to  under  ttie  Act  was  £5. 
In  these  cases  of  large  fees  he  was  always 
open  to  receive  applications  for  abatement,  but  in 
this  case  no  such  application  had  been  made  to  him. 
The  solicitor  for  the  defence  contended  that  the 
case  did  not  come  within  the  Act  at  all,  or  that  if 
it  did  it  came  under  section  .50  as  being  work  for 
which,  not  being  covered  by  the  schedule,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  was  bound  to  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Works  to  fix  the  amount  of  his  fee.  It  was 
monstrous  to  contend  that  this  mere  alteration  of 
a  stove-pipe  and  flue  came  under  sections  20  and 
21,  and  entitled  the  district  surveyor  to  a  fee  half 
as  large  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  for  the  entire 
building  of  the  Conservative  club-house.  Mr. 
Mansfield  rather  agreed  that  the  sum  claimed  was 
exorbitant,"  as  the  work  was  much  slighter,' than 
some  of  the  works  specified  in  the  schedule  as 
entitling  the  district  surveyor  to  a  fee  of  only  ten 
shiUiugs.  At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  under 
section  9  Mr.  Kerr  was  entitled  to  claim  the  £.5, 
and  he  was  bound  to  give  judgment  accordingly. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

DECOIiATION    OF   THE    CeNTEAL   HaLL    OF  THE 

Houses. — Mr.  Schreiber,  last  week,  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  when  he  intended  to 
comiilete  the  mural  decoration  of  the  central  hall 
of  the  Houses  ;  whether  he  was  in  possession  of 
designs  for  the  three  vacant  panels,  and  at  what 
cost  each  panel  could  be  filled  in  with  mosaics.  Mr. 
Adam  : — The  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
filling  in  the  vacant  panels  in  the  central  hall  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  was  very  fully 
inquired  into  in  1870  and  1871,  but  no  definite  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
vacant  spaces  should  be  filled  up,  but  I  am  unable, 
without  further  consideration,  to  state  when  this 
can  be  done.  No  designs  exist  for  the  vacant 
panels.  The  cost  of  the  panel  already  filled  in 
was  about  £675,  but  I  am  unable  at  present  to  say 
what  will  be  the  cost  of  filling  in  the  vacant 
panels. 

The  Li&htino  of  the  House. — In  answer  to 
Mr.  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Adam  said:  The  question  of 
lighting  the  House  and  its  approaches  by  the  elec- 
tric light  has  received,  and  is  receiving,  careful 
consideration.  I  will  take  care  that  it  continues 
to  receive  full  attention,  but  I  am  not  prepared  at 
present  to  recommend  any  definite  course  of  action 
on  so  important  a  question,  involving  much  change 
and  alteration  of  existing  arrangements,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  finally  adopted  without 
going  through  the  test  of  careful  experiment. 

The  National  Galleet. — Mr.  Coope  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he  was  able 
to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  as 
to  giving  increased  facility  for  admission  to  the 
public  ;  and  whether  he  was  prepared  to  state  what 
action  the  Government  was  willing  to  take  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Adam. — The  copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
their  remarks  explanatory  of  them  have  been  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  will  shortly  be 
printed.  The  initiative  in  this  matter  rests  with 
the  trustees,  and  not  with  the  Government ;  but 
the  latter  will  be  prepared  to  consider  any  pro- 
posals that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject, 
with  the  view  of  giving,  if  possible,  increased 
facilities  to  the  public  and  students. 


At  the  Turin  National  Fine  Art  Exhibition  now 
being  held,  the  highest  attainable  honour,  viz.,  the 
"  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,"  has  been  conferred 
on  the  Venice  and  Murano  Glass  and  Mosaic 
Company,  of  30,  St.  James's-street,  London,  and 
731,  Campo  San  Vio,  Grand  Canal,  Venice.  At 
Paris,  in  1878,  the  company  received  two  gold 
medals,  and  the  Cross  of  Legion  d'Honneur.  A 
new  iirocess  invented  and  discovered  by  Signer 
Alessandro  Castellani,  whereby  exquisite  impres- 
sions of  the  most  antique  medals  and  coins  maybe 
preserved  in  glass,  will,  doubtless,  interest  all 
who  have  studied  numismatics. 

In  our  description,  last  week,  of  the  house  at 
Westgate-on-Sea,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration, 
we  omitted  to  state  that  the  facing  bricks  were 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Brack- 
well.  Mr.  Lawrence  also  supplied  the  facing 
bricks  for  the  house  at  Sunninghill,  recently  illus- 
trated, and  he  is  also  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
bricks  for  Mr.  Hollo  way's  Ladies'  College,  now 
being  built  at  Epsom,  his  contract  being  for 
20,000,000  of  bricks  to  be  sent  in  in  four  years. 


-  — 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  wan  held  yesterday  (Thursday) 
aftenroon  atthelloyal  Institution.  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury, vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
annual  report  having  been  read,  received,  and 
adopted.  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  deli- 
vered an  address  on  ' '  Some  Prevontible  Causes 
of  Impurity  in  London  Air."  Statistics  as  to 
density  of  population  and  average  death-rate 
were  adduced,  and  shown  to  establish  the  theory 
that  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  complete 
circulation  of  air  around  dwellings  so  is  the 
healthfulness  <.f  the  inmates  increased.  The 
greater  unhcalthincss  of  town  over  rural  dis- 
tricts is  largely  due,  it  was  urged,  to  the  too 
close  proximity  of  dwelling?,  the  consequent 
absence  of  circulation  of  air,  and  the  saturation 
of  the  subsoil  with  impurities  passing  into  it 
from  the  closely  occupied  surface.  The  con- 
tamination of  the  soil  by  decaying  animal  matter 
is  diminished  in  London  by  the  careful  surface 
paving  and  good  drainage,  but  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement  in  scavenging.  But 
the  oppressive  character  of  London  air  is  pro- 
bably largely  due  to  the  enormous  consumption 
of  coal.  Open  fireplaces,  with  all  their  ad- 
vantages in  cheerfulness  and  direct  change  of 
air  in  an  apartment,  are  wasteful  and  smoke - 
producers,  and  he  recommended  in  preference 
the  use  of  hot- water  and  steam-pipes,  care  being 
taken  to  warm  the  room  indirectly  through  the 
walls  and  floor,  and  to  make  ample  provision  for 
ventilation.  Something  might  be  done  also  by 
storing  up  heat  either  in  felt-lined  boxes,  as  in 
the  Norwegian  stove,  or  by  utilising  the 
heat  evolved  in  the  crystallisation  of  acetate  of 
soda,  now  being  adojJted  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Co.,  in  their  foot- 
warmers.  Earl  Shaftesbury,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Galton,  asked  him  to 
moderate  his  zeal  against  the  open  fire,  a  pecu- 
liarly English  institution,  typical  of  home  com- 
fort, and  urged  that  it  was  of  little  use  in- 
structing engineers  and  architects — although  of 
the  latter  he  must  say  they  seemed  to  him  to 
know  as  little  of  drainage  and  ventilation  as  of 
the  moon — unless  the  general  public  were  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  sanitation. 

Messes.  Eichaed  and  George  Tangye  have 
made  amunificentproposal,  in  thehope  of  promot- 
ing the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  for  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  Art  Gallery.  Messrs. 
Tangye  now  make  the  following  offer  : — That  if 
the  Council  will  agree  to  make  provision  for  a 
permanent  art  gallery,  on  a  scale  really  com- 
mensurate with  the  necessities  of  Birmingham, 
they  will,  on  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to 
commence  the  work,  pay  over  to  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee  a  sum  of  £5,000  for  the 
purchase  of  specimens  of  art  for  exhibition  in  the 
gallery  ;  and  further,  that  if  this  contribution  is 
met  by  adequate  donations — say  of  equal  amount 
—  from  other  persons,  they  wiU  give  a  further 
sum  of  £5,000,  making  £10,000  in  all,  for  the 
above-named  purpose.  Birmingham  has  always 
behaved  with  regard  to  science  and  art  in  a 
manner  which  shames  many  towns  with  greater 
advantages,  and  we  have  no  doubt  Slessrs. 
Tangye' s  liberal  offer  vrill  be  met  in  a  corre- 
spondingly liberal  spirit. 

Following  the  example  of  last  year,  an  Ex- 
hibition of  Ecclesiastical  Art  will  take  place  at 
Leicester  during  the  forthcoming  Church  Con- 
ress,  at  the  Skating  Rink,  in  Rutland-street, 
which  will  be  specially  fitted  up  and  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  The  Exhibition  will  open  on 
the  27th  of  September,  and  close  on  the  2nd  of 
October.  Many  of  the  leading  ecclesiastical  art 
manufacturers  have  already  intimated  their  in- 
tention of  being  represented,  and  owing  to  the 
central  situation  of  the  town,  the  Exhibition 
may  be  expected  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  that  held 
at  Swansea  in  1879.  An  important  feature  of 
the  Exliibition  will  be  a  loan  collection  of 
ancient  church  plate,  medieval  silversmiths' 
work,  embroidery,  and  similar  objects,  towards 
which  some  well-known  collectors  will  con- 
tribute. A  portion  of  the  building  will  be 
placed  at  the  dispcsal  of  the  principal  Church 
Societies  for  their  publications,  and  a  room  will 
be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  secretary  or  repre- 
sentative, who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  to 
give  personal  information  and  counsel  to  those 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  particular  society. 
The  Exlribition  will  include  educational  books 
and  appliances  of  every  description. 
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AECHITECTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  THE  CITY. 

MANY  people  traversing  that  biisy  focus 
of  City  life  are  unaware  that  the 
little  steeple  seeu  at  the  back  of  the  Mansion 
House,  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  obscure 
buildings,  belongs  to  a  church  which  is 
considered  to  be  Wren's  masterpiece.  Not 
many,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  the  little 
church,  whose  side  is  hidden  partly  by  an 
old  book-store,  is  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook, 
and  that  it  contains  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  admirable  architectural  interiors 
in  existence.  Probably  fewer  still  have  ever 
had  the  curiosity  to  enter  a  building  which, 
externally,  is  so  destitute  of  pretensions, 
either  to  size  or  dignity ;  but  of  all  the 
churches  we  know,  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  makes  us  less  disposed  to  estimate  the 
internal  quality  of  a  building  by  its  exterior. 
With  the  solitary  exception  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  all  Wren's  churches  are  ungainly 
buildings  till  we  enter  them,  though  we 
must  confess  to  the  beauty  of  the  steeples. 
But  what  we  desire  particularly  to  notice  as 
regards  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  is  that 
after  years  of  neglect,  it  is  now  undergoing 
at  least  substantial  repairs.  The  dreary, 
unsightly  wall  of  dirty  stucco,  facing 
the  Mansion  House,  has  been  stripped 
of  its  plaster,  and  the  stones  have 
been  redressed  and  pointed.  On  the 
entrance  side  we  find  the  same  process  has 
transformed  the  dingy  and  begrimed  front 
into  a  pleasing  faoade.  The  window-dress- 
ings and  string-courses  have  been  cleaned  of 
plaster  and  whitewash,  and  their  hammer- 
dressed  faces  look  again  fresh  and  sharjD. 
The  tower,  perfectly  plain,  has  been  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  resembles  one  of 
those  campaniles  which  flank  the  churches 
in  Italy.  As  every  one  knows,  it  is  crowned 
by  a  columnar  composition  of  two  tiers, 
whose  imique  and  elegant  outline  is  mainly 
produced  by  the  broken  lines  of  the  cornices 
and  the  angle  columns.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  tower  has  been  placed  a  little  on  one 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  church,  instead  of 
forming  the  entrance  lobby  as  it  might  have 
done.  Its  outer  side  is  partly  hidden  by  the 
narrow  house  which  faces  the  Poultry,  while 
over  the  entrance-archway  the  premises  on 
the  Wallbrook  side  overlap,  so  that  the 
whole  building  seems  hemmed  in.  The 
arched  entrance,  with  its  pilasters  and  the 
oval  light  above,  are  also  remarkable  for  the 
carved  festoons  and  the  peculiar  leaf  orna- 
ment which  spring  out  of  the  arch  of  the 
doorway.  No  less  peculiar  is  the  method 
resorted  to  in  lighting  the  church  on  the 
north  side ;  the  recess  between  the  tower  and 
aisle  was  clearly  mtended  to  obtain  light  to 
the  nave  and  aisle  at  this  end. 

Entering  the  church  through  the  western 
lobby,  we  find  very  little  has  been  done  yet. 
The  interior  presents  the  same  sombre  drab 
hue  that  most  of  the  City  churches  have  pre- 
sented during  so  many  years  of  neglect  and 
misuse,  and  it  is  only  the  proportions  and 
details  which  still  exercise  their  charm  over 
the  visitor.  The  west  screen  and  doorway 
below  the  organ  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
carved  oak  woodwork.  The  pedimental 
entrance  has  been  saved  from  mutUation, 
and  the  carving  only  requires  a  little  clean- 
ing to  restore  its  freshness.  Looking  through 
the  glass  doors,  the  dark  oak  pews,  reredos, 
and  canopied  pxilpit  make  a  rich  contrast, 
which  remind  one  of  the  picturesque  ensemble 
of  some  Continental  church,  and  we  almost 


repine  at  seeing  these  removed  to  make  room 
for  more  modern  fittings.  We  are  sorry  to 
hear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  funds  will  not 
permit  of  a  careful  decoration  of  this  unique 
interior;  and  that  Wren's  finest  church  is 
to  bo  denied  the  addition  of  colour  which 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  has  lately  received.  Few 
churches  would  repay  better  the  cost  of  a 
discriminate  employment  of  colour,  and  we 
can  almost  imagine  what  a  rich  polychro- 
matic treatment  would  do  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  interior  of  this  church,  by  dis- 
playing its  intricacy  and  play  of  light  and 
shade.  Surely  Wren  never  intended  the 
beautifully-panelled  dome,  which  covers  a 
large  portion  of  the  area  of  this  church,  and 
is  its  grand  feature,  to  remain  as  we  see  it ; 
nor  the  lateral  vaults  over  its  arms,  and  the 
triangular  pendentives  at  the  angles  of  the 
dome,  to  be  merely  whitewashed.  The  east 
window  is  of  rich  colour,  and  seems  to  make 
the  sombre  monotone  of  the  walls  and  vaults 
less  endurable  to  the  eye.  Its  design  con- 
sists of  centre  subjects,  and  medallions  filled 
with  Evangelistic  emblems.  On  each  side 
the  aisle  windows  are  filled  with  staiiaed 
glass  subjects,  representing  the  Crucifixion 
and  Ascension  ;  while  at  the  west  end  the 
windows  are  adorned  by  Our  Saviour's 
Nativity  and  Baptism.  Other  Scriptural 
scenes  fill  the  oval  lights  at  the  sides  of  the 
church.  In  spite  of  its  condition,  the  ad- 
mirer of  our  Eenaissance  churches  will  find 
much  to  interest  him,  besides  the  ingenious 
planning  which  has  given  such  a  world-wide 
notoriety  to  the  chm-ch  of  St.  Stephen's. 
The  pulpit,  with  its  finely-carved  sounding- 
board,  is  particularly  worth  notice.  The 
latter,  like  the  pulpit  itself,  is  hexagonal  in 
plan,  and  has  a  roof  of  ogee  outline ;  the 
sides  are  enriched  by  a  broken  cornice, 
handsomely  finished  at  the  angles  of  canopy 
with  carved  figures  of  cherubs  holding  fes- 
toons, and  with  carved  pendants  below. 
At  the  altar  end  is  an  oak  reredos, 
with  two  Corinthian  columns,  and  bold 
carvings  in  the  pediment.  There  is 
an  interesting  railing  inclosing  sacrar- 
ium,  of  semich'cular  shape,  composed 
of  twisted  pillars,  crowned  by  a  massive 
capping  enriched  by  foliage  ;  and  the  chm-ch 
is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  dado  of  wainscot. 
But  all  these  handsome  fittings  seem  lost 
and  destitute  against  the  dismal,  sombre 
walls ;  the  grand  painting  in  the  north 
transept  looks  almost  out  of  place  in  its 
dusty  recess,  and  the  very  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order  which  carry  the  domical 
roof  look  begrimed.  We  find  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  chm-ch  wardens,  Messrs. 
A.  Broad  and  H.  Fuller,  barely  £2,000,  are 
inadequate  to  do  more  than  repair  the  lead- 
work  of  roof  and  dome,  and  to  put  the 
church  into  substantial  repair.  What  has 
been  done  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  we  hope  those  gentlemen  wUl  soon  be 
enabled  by  further  assistance  to  redeem  years 
of  apathy  and  neglect  by  expending  a  little 
on  the  interior  decoration  and  improvement 
of  one  of  the  first  of  Wren's  churches. 

We  should  patticiilarly  lilce  to  see  the 
twelve  Corinthian  columns  supporting  the 
dome  relieved  by  a  warm  colour,  the  entab- 
lature carrying  the  eight  arches  enriched  by 
gold,  with  judicious  colouring  in  the  frieze 
and  architraves,  and  the  jDanels  in  the  pen- 
dentives, modelled  in  high  relief,  picked  out. 
The  circular  cornice  and  the  medallions 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  dome,  and  the 
panelled  compartments  of  the  latter,  with 
their  relief  ornaments,  would  admit  of  a 
lighter  key  of  colour,  commencing  with  a 
dark  shade  in  the  lower  tier  of  panels,  and 
rising  by  gradation  of  tone  to  a  lighter  tint. 

Several  new  buildings  in  the  locality  call 
foi-  notice.  At  the  corner  of  Bucklersbury 
some  premises  with  a  wide  frontage  of  red 
brick,  relieved  by  stone  pilasters  of  two 
orders,  rather  suggest  a  reconsideration  of 
the  combination  of  brick  and  stone,  when 
the  former  material  occupies  so  large  a  part 


of  the  frontage.  Here  the  stone  pilasters 
look  rather  weak,  and  have  a  skeleton-like 
effect  upon  the  faoade,  and  there  is  want  of 
horizontal  lines  to  counteract  this  appear- 
ance. The  centre  forms  a  flat  bay  of  five 
stories,  and  agreeably  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  front.  The  windows  have  brick  pedi- 
ments over  them,  but  these  are  unpleasantly 
depressed  from  being  squeezed  between  the 
sills  of  the  upper  windows.  Various  recent 
alterations  and  improvements  have  taken 
place  between  Cheapside  and  London- -wall. 
At  the  comer  of  the  latter,  and  facing  the 
new  Carpenters'  Hall,  an  elaborate  building 
in  the  Renaissance  style  has  been  erected 
from  the  design,  we  hear,  of  Mr.  Norton, 
architect.  It  is  intended  for  a  Government 
telegraph  office.  The  building  has  two 
froiitages,  and  both  are  faced  with  Portland 
stone.  The  large  number  of  rooms  required 
has  apparently  had  something  to  do  with 
the  thickly-set  ^\'indows,  the  openings  being 
much  in  excess  of  the  solids,  especially  in 
the  side  facing  Carpenters'  Hall.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  facades  is  in  the  French 
mullioned  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century  ;  and  the  windows  have  tran- 
soms -with  carved  arabesques  in  relief  uj)  the 
architraves  and  along  the  friezes.  The 
general  effect  of  the  detail  ia  crowded,  and 
the  style,  rich  and  elegant  as  it  is,  must  be 
deemed  unsuited  for  the  London  atmosphere. 
In  the  chimney  backs  a  series  of  medallions 
are  introduced  in  panels  representing  the 
four-quarters  of  the  globe.  There  is  a 
rusticated  basement  with  arches,  and  the 
sky-line  bristles  with  terminals.  One  or 
two  other  blocks  of  building  are  finished 
in  this  thoroughfare,  and  several  good 
plots  for  building  are  to  be  let. 
Since  our  last  notice  of  works  in 
Cheapside,  Mercers'  HaU  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  Its  very  extent  and 
elaboration  of  detail  have  just  now,  so  long 
as  the  stone  is  fresh  and  white,  an  attrac- 
tion for  those  who  bestow  a  glance  upon 
our  buildmgs.  The  flat  bays  which  form 
features  in  the  faoade  are  striking,  and  re- 
lieve the  repetition  that  would  have  resulted 
if  the  three-light  windows  had  been  re- 
peated throughout.  A  little  help  in  colo'ar, 
too,  has  been  given  by  the  red  polished 
shafts  of  the  windows,  which  are  carried 
throughout.  The  bays  are  surmounted  by 
dormers,  with  pediments,  and  an  elabo- 
rated dentil  cornice  and  balustrade,  higlily 
carved,  crown  the  front ;  along  the  latter, 
medallions  or  x^anels  are  introduced,  with 
sculptured  busts  in  relief.  Strong  horizon- 
tal lines  mark  the  architecture,  and  these 
lines  are  enriched  by  frets,  as  in  the  win- 
dow-friezes, and  by  the  Vitruvian  scroll  in 
the  string-coui-ses.  Ovals,  -with  sculiDtured 
heads  of  animals  in  relief,  adorn  the  large 
windows  of  the  fu-st  floor.  There  has  been 
clearly  no  stint  about  carving,  for  we  see 
carved  ornament  in  positions — as  in  the 
angles  of  the  bays — where  its  value  is 
rather  questionable,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  ornament  has  been  a  little  too 
lavishly  bestowed.  Since  the  entrance,  with 
its  lofty  mansard,  is  nearly  finished,  the 
proportions  of  the  building  can  be  esti- 
mated. Upon  the  front  of  this  tower. 
Wren's  old  entrance  to  the  old  hall  has  been 
reproduced ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  cor- 
belled ordinance  above  it  has  much  affinity, 
while  the  canon  which  says  "  Voids  should 
be  over  voids  "  is  set  aside. 


THE  FIREPLACE  AND  ITS  SANITAEY 
VALUE. 

IN  the  anniversary  address  delivered  by 
Capt.  Douglas  Galton  the  other  day  at 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  reported  in  the 
Building  News,  that  gentleman  alluded  at 
some  length  to  the  warming  and  ventilation  of 
buildings,  and  many  of  the  observations  he 
made  are  worth  the  attention  of  architects. 
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It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  author  of 
the  address  seemed  to  have  been  unaware  of 
the  recent  revolution  in  the  construction  of 
fireplaces  by  those  architects  who  strictly 
follow  the  precepts  of  the  Jacobean  leaders, 
for  he  ignored  altogether  the  construc- 
tion of  large  chimney  -  corners,  and  the 
revival  of  the  "dog"  and  "hob"  grate. 
It  is  certainly  singular  that  while  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanitary  Institute  was  telling 
his  audience  of  the  means  for  an  economical 
use  of  fuel  by  the  substitution  of  scientific 
heat-producers  for  the  open  firegrate,  our 
our  leading  architects  of  the  domestic  school 
are  bent  upon  closely  following  the  least 
productive  form  of  heating  by  the  use  of  the 
old,  but  picturesque,  open  fireplace  which 
gave  to  the  homes  of  our  forefathers  their 
look  of  quaintness  and  hospitality.  The 
figures  given  by  the  author  to  show  the 
waste  of  fuel  which  takes  place  in  the 
ordinary  grate  would  have  been  somewhat 
altered  under  these  circumstances,  and  it 
might  have  been  shown  that  if  fths  of  the 
heat  generated  by  the  coal  is  carried  up  the 
chimney  of  a  fireplace  of  the  common  type, 
a  great  deal  larger  proportion  passes  up  a 
chimney  formed  with  a  large  hood  after  the 
old  model.  Capt.  Galton  says :  "  Under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  coal  consumed 
may  be  taken  at  ten  times,  and  in  many 
cases  a  still  larger  quantity  than  is  necessary 
for  producing  the  required  warmth,"  so  if 
this  calculation  can  be  taken,  as  we  believe 
it  may  be,  the  waste  by  large  openings 
would  be  still  greater.  Again,  in  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  radiation  of  heat,  which  is 
the  mode  of  warming  of  all  open  fires,  the 
speaker  did  not  dwell,  as  he  might  have  done, 
upon  the  obstruction  to  radiation  caused  by 
Tecessing  the  fireplace  deeply  between 
jambs  or  in  nooks  of  the  room — a  custom  that 
has  lately  been  much  followed  and  has  won 
many  admirers.  By  this  plan  it  cannot  be 
doubted  the  warmth  of  a  fireplace  is  practi- 
cally not  felt  in  those  parts  of  a  room  which 
are  beyond  the  direct  limits  of  radiation; 
that,  in  fact,  some  parts  of  the  room  are  cut 
-off  from  the  heat,  as  may  be  practically 
shown  by  drawing  straight  lines  through 
the  obstructing  walls.  So  that  a  room,  with 
a  recess  in  which  a  fireplace  is  introduced,  is 
virtually  warmed  only  within  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  recess  itself,  and,  therefore, 
only  those  who  can  seat  themselves  within 
the  narrow  radiance  of  the  fire  can  enjoy 
the  warmth  it  gives.  Yet  this  mode  of 
planning  is  now  very  commonly  followed  in 
houses  of  the  fashionable  type.  It  follows 
from  what  we  have  said,  therefore,  that 
architects  have,  in  many  instances,  uncon- 
sciously acted  in  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  radiant  heat  they  have  themselves  pro- 
moted by  the  retention  of  the  open  fire. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  rather  aiding  the 
sanitary  reformer  in  his  endeavours  to  con- 
vince the  public  of  the  untenable  position 
"the  open  fire  occupies  as  an  economic  heat- 
producer.  But  Capt.  Galton  very  fairly 
represented  the  advantages  as  well  as  defects 
of  the  open  fire.  He  showed  that  the  rays 
from  a  fire,  though  they  pass  through  the 
air  without  sensibly  warming  it,  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  walls  and  furni- 
ture of  a  room,  which,  in  their  turn, 
impart  warmth  to  the  air,  in  short, 
that  by  this  system  the  walls  of  a  room 
become  warmer  than  the  air,  and,  therefore, 
they  do  not  abstract  heat  from  the  occupants 
of  the  room,  as  they  would  do  if  colder  than 
the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  rooms  warmed 
by  flues  or  hot- water  pipes  are  rendered  so 
by  heating  the  air,  which  becomes  warmer 
than  the  walls,  and  the  latter  being  colder 
than  the  air  naturally  abstract  the  heat  from 
occupants  by  radiation.  To  bring  the 
walls  up  to  the  same  temperature  as  those  of 
a  room  warmed  by  an  open  fire,  the  air 
would  have  to  be  heated  to  an  unpleasant 
degree,  and  hence  would  be  less  desirable 
for  health.    The  argument  is  a  sound  one, 


and  goes  a  long  way  towards  reconciling  us 
to  the  comforts  of  the  open  fire-grate,  not- 
withstanding its  wastefulness.  The  sugges- 
tions made  for  the  pi-evention  of  smoke  and 
the  economy  of  fuel  are  not  new.  One  con- 
sists in  supjilying  hot  air  to  all  the  rooms  of 
a  house  from  one  stove  in  the  basement ; 
another  in  the  use  of  an  adaptation  of  a 
German  stove  which  will  admit  fresh  warm 
air,  as  is  done  by  a  new  stove  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Doulton,  which  economises  fuel  and 
obviates  the  objection  to  over-heated  iron 
stoves  ;  and  a  third  is  the  use  of  an  apparatus 
heated  by  a  flame  produced  by  mineral-oil. 
Heating  by  water  under  great  pressure  is 
commended  as  a  more  economical  method 
than  the  low-pressure  system.  The  greater 
the  pressure  the  quicker  is  the  air  warmed, 
and  the  more  is  the  advantage  of  radiation 
of  heat  to  the  walls.  He  also  describes  in 
detail  the  system  of  heating  by  steam  200 
houses  by  a  central  fire.  Excellent  as  the 
plan  is,  we  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
such  a  scheme  will  overcome  our  insular 
prejudices,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  our 
private  dwelling-houses  ;  but  we  venture  to 
think  that  if  the  advantages  of  radiant  heat 
can  be  obtained  a  great  deal  of  the  discom- 
fort arising  from  the  newer  systems  of 
heating  will  be  removed,  if  not  also  the 
prejudices  we  have  for  the  open  fire.  If,  as 
Capt.  Galton  shows,  we  can  warm  our  rooms 
by  means  of  the  walls  and  floor,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  radiating  heat  of  the 
open  fire  will  be  secured ;  the  walls,  instead 
of  being  colder  and  robbing  heat  of  the 
occupants  of  a  room,  will  be  warm.  Various 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  accomplishing 
so  desirable  a  system  of  warming ;  we  have 
on  former  occasions  hinted  how  the  rooms 
of  a  house  may  be  rendered  warm  by  means 
of  air-flues  in  the  floor  and  walls,  and  we 
see  the  author  of  the  address  calls  attention 
to  a  method  of  warming  large  surfaces  of 
corrugated  iron  plates  by  means  of  steam,  a 
method  that  might  be  applied  to  walls. 
"An  enamelled  surface,"  he  says,  "emits 
heat  more  rapidly  than  an  iron  surface,  and, 
therefore,  enamelled  iron  plates  might  be 
found  a  convenient  form  of  wall  surface  for 
this  purpose. ' '  The  idea  is  worth  considera- 
tion, though  there  are  at  present  several 
plans  which  can  be  adopted  that  would  give 
the  same  result.  Some  of  the  profession 
are  beginning,  we  find,  at  last,  after  much 
dislike  and  after  the  conquering  of  some  old 
prejudices,  to  realise  the  value  of  hollow 
walls  for  houses,  and  a  few  who  denied 
their  practicability  and  value  now  recom- 
mend them.  This  we  have  always  contended 
was  the  first  step  towards  economy  of 
heating  and  a  new  system  of  warming  and 
ventilation.  Capt.  Galton  repeats  what  is 
worth  remembering,  that  a  solid  one-brick 
wall  loses  by  radiation  one-half  more  heat 
than  a  wall  of  two  half  bricks  and  an  air 
space  between.  We  have  confined  om* 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  a  point 
manifestly  neglected  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  systems  of  heating, 
and  it  is  one  that  may  be  profitably  kept  in 
view. 

THE  TAY  BEIDGE  DISASTEE. 
(fionchided  from  p.  35.) 

MUCH  confusion  appears  to  exist  amongst 
all  classes  of  scientists  as  to  the  exact 
influence  of  the  wind  on  structures  generally, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  this  inquiry  has  left 
the  question  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state 
than  before. — Whether  the  pressure  of  a 
steady  unvarying  gale  is  that  which  shovdd 
be  regarded  as  most  dangerous  in  character, 
or  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  gust  which, 
while  impinging  violently  in  all  directions, 
introduces  new  elements  of  danger  influenced 
in  a  great  measure  by  local  circumstances  ? 
In  calculating  the  capacity  of  a  structirre  to 
resist  gales,  it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to 
I  regard  the  strain  as  horizontal  in  character, 


for  experience  has  proved  that  during 
hurricanes  their  influence  is  felt  in  vertical  as 
well  as  level  lines. 

This  tendency  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Telford's  Menai  Bridge  during  tho 
great  gale  of  January,  1839,  when  the 
platform  received  considerable  damage, 
although  the  chains  and  masonry  remained 
unharmed.  Different  oiDinions  were  then 
given  as  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
accident,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hurricane  must  have  acted  with  great 
energy,  either  from  above  or  below,  to  have 
caused  the  disturbance  to  the  platform. 
Telford  had  provided  for  what  he  considered 
as  the  most  likely  wind  pressure,  viz.,  a  hori- 
zontal wave,  and  expected,  from  such  a  cause 
only,  a  simple  undulatory  motion  square 
with  the  line  of  the  bridge.  Even  with  all 
the  elasticity  which  such  an  articulated 
structure  secured,  the  result  of  the  storm  in 
question  indicated  that  the  natural  force 
was  eccentric  in  its  action;  otherwise,  the 
damage  would  have  been  limited  to  the 
points  of  resistance  offered  by  the  sides  of 
the  platform. 

The  Montrose  Suspension  Bridge  had,  in 
Oct.,  1838,  suffered  considerable  damage, 
and  the  late  General  Pasley  was  instructed 
by  the  Government  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  accident.  He  considered  that  the 
hurtful  impingement  of  the  storm  took 
place  from  below,  whereas,  Mj.  Provis,  who 
reported  on  the  accident  to  the  Menai 
bridge,  regarded  the  damaging  influence  as 
proceeding  from  above.  Both  of  these  high 
and  skilled  authorities  had  the  advantage  of 
examining  the  several  structures  in  their 
damaged  condition  immediately  after  the 
two  storms  which  had  injiured  them,  and, 
therefore,  could  estimate  pretty  nearly  the 
extent  of  damage,  and  form  some  judgment 
as  to  the  character  of  the  destructive  storm- 
waves.  Local  circumstances  must  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  direction  and 
violence  of  the  hurricane  gusts,  and  both  at 
the  Menai  Straits  and  Montrose,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  adjacent  country  offer 
favourable  conditions  for  intensifying  the 
energy  of  gales  blowing  from  westerly  or 
south-westerly  points. 

A  gale  such  as  that  which  blew  on  the 
28th  December  last  must  have  been  checked 
in  its  course  by  the  bridge,  and  the  moving 
train,  caused  in  addition  to  its  initial  im- 
petus a  dispersion  of  its  force,  thus 
diverting  its  violence  in  all  directions.  The 
pressure,  if  from  below,  would  test  the 
holding-down  power  of  the  bolts  in  the  piers 
because  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself  was 
insufficient  to  resist  such  a  thrust,  and  the 
members  of  the  girders  only  being  designed 
to  withstand  a  vertical  strain  would  readily 
succumb  to  a  pressure  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made.  If  the  damagmg  action 
proceeded  from  above,  the  character  of  the 
structure  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
competent  to  resist  the  severest  vertical 
strain  proceeding  from  the  fullest  force  of 
Nature's  concentrated  violence.  If,  in 
either  case,  however,  disturbance  arose  from 
an  obliquity  in  the  line  or  direction  of  im- 
pact (which  could  only  be  possible,  however, 
from  deficiency  of  weight  and  imperfect 
holding-down  or  anchorage  power)  then,  in 
such  a  case,  the  whole  endamaged  structure 
could  no  longer  remain  in  a  state  of 
coherency,  because  its  various  members,  de- 
pendent on  each  other  for  mutual  support, 
had  been  deprived  of  their  original  symme- 
trical and  constructive  relationship. 

The  calcidations  which  control  the  designs 
of  modem  engineers  may  be  in  harmony 
with  the  primary  objects  for  which  they 
are  devised,  but  they  fail  signally  when 
some  abnormal  strain  assails  them.  The  Tay 
Bridge,  in  its  fairy  and  toy-like  proportions, 
accomplishing  a  desired  object,  and  appa- 
rently a  wonder  of  constructive  skill,  lauded 
as  the  greatest  effort  of  modern  engineering 
skill,  failed  to  withstand  the  first  gfreat  and 
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exceptionally  severe  natural  force  to  whicli 
it  was  subjected.  There  has  not  been  much 
advantage  derived  from  the  discussion  on 
such  rigid  lines  of  the  several  points  at  issue 
in  this  controversy,  for  even  admitting  that 
the  most  minute  detail  of  construction  had 
been  faithfully  carried  out,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  the  cause  of  destruction 
emanating  from  a  wider  and  more  general 
root  of  error  other  than  in  the  calculation 
or  conception  of  the  design  and  its  execu- 
tion. 

The  main  question  in  considering  this 
matter  must  centre  in  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
superstructure  rested.  That  they  were  good 
and  substantial  appears,  from  all  evidence, 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted ;  but  we 
fail  to  see  that  sufficient  inquiry  was  directed 
to  this  most  vital  point.  The  preparation  of 
the  cylinders,  their  accurate  and  true  joint- 
ing, the  concrete  and  brickwork  with  which 
they  were  filled  or  lined,  their  careful 
floatage  to  their  destined  sites,  and  their 
ultimate  deposition  on  their  submarine 
beds,  fully  indicate  that  ample  ingenuity 
and  means  were  commanded  by  the  con- 
tractors or  their  agents.  Some  confusion 
seems  to  prevail,  however,  relative  to  the 
exact  condition  of  one,  at  least,  of  these 
huge  cylinders,  and,  certainly,  no  very  re- 
liable information  has  been,  so  far,  forth- 
coming as  to  the  means  by  which  the  gir- 
ders were  tied  down  or  anchored  to  these 
columnar  supports.  The  lattice  character 
of  the  girders  offered,  of  course,  the  least 
surface  of  resistance  to  wind-pressure  ;  but 
we  may  fairly  urge  that  the  whole  structure 
wanted  weight,  more  especially  if  the  initial 
act  of  destruction  exerted  its  influence  from 
below.  Stephenson's  Britannia  bridge, 
spanning  the  Menai  Straits,  stands  nobly 
defiant  against  storm  dangers,  because  its 
weight  cannot  be  moved,  even  if  a  great 
cyclone  encircled  it  in  its  fiercest  embrace. 
Smeaton's  Eddystone  has  long  braved  the 
dangers  of  its  exposed  site,  and  remains  to 
the  present  time  imharmed  in  its  structural 
parts,  although  the  rock  on  which  it  is  based 
is  no  longer  solid  enough  for  its  support. 
The  lines  and  weight  of  this  famous  struc- 
tiure  are  imdeniably  perfect,  and  its  cele- 
brated engineer,  when  first  employed  to  re- 
place the  lighthouse  of  Winstanley,  said, 
"  My  structure  must  have  weight,  and  that 
which  the  storm  blew  away  to  utter  for- 
getfulness  was  wanting  in  that  respect." 
The  modern  system  of  lattice-bridge  build- 
ing most  certainly  imparts  an  alarming 
element  of  danger,  and  involves  an  amount 
of  foresight  in  providing  for  its  rigid 
anchorage,  which  is  not,  we  fear,  always 
forthcoming.  In  ordinary  structures  of 
limited  span  this  danger  is  not  so  great ; 
but,  in  such  an  example  of  the  principle  as 
that  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  the  utmost  attention 
should  have  been  directed  to  the  holding- 
do^vn  power,  of  the  structure.  "We  speak 
lightly  and  jocularly  of  a  "  house  of  cards  "  ; 
but  the  simile,  although  an  apparently  fri- 
volous one,  well  represents  the  natureof  alat- 
ticed  structure  when,  by  accident,  or  from 
want  of  forethought,  one  of  its  members  be- 
comes degraded  or  damaged.  Nothing  but 
widespread  disaster  will  ensue,  and,  although 
the  cause  assigned  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Tay  bridge,  his  witnesses,  and  advocates 
seems  triiling  in  character  and  perhaps  pos- 
sible, stUl,  the  accident  of  a  portion  of  a 
short  traiu  leaving  the  line  should  not 
have  been  so  destructive  in  its  results, 
but  have  been  limited  to  the  loss 
of  the  engine  and  carriages.  We  insist 
upon  water-tight  compartments  in  oiu-  steam 
and  sailing  vessels ;  why  should  we  not  also 
demand,  from  our  engineers,  provision 
against  the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of 
a  portion  of  a  bridge,  resulting  in  the  anni- 
hilation of  nearly  one-third  of  its  whole 
length  ?  This  is  indeed  a  painful  subject,  and 
we  feel  sorrow  for  the  engineer  who,  thus 


placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  conscien- 
tiously, no  doubt,  attributes  the  destruction 
of  his  structure  to  the  stumbling,  or  over- 
throw, of  a  train,  rather  than  to  the  violence 
of  great  and  uncontrollable  natural  forces. 
A  bridge  so  susceptible  to  minor  danger  can 
only  be  considered  a  dangerous  trap,  into 
which  the  unconscious  and  controlled  traveller 
falls,  a  hopeless  victim  to  the  imperfections, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  shortsightedness,  of 
modern  engineering. 

We  most  sincerely  trust  that  this  lament- 
able accident  may  lead  to  a  better  apportion- 
ment of  the  duties  of  the  engineer,  for  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  after 
what  has  occurred  at  the  Tay  Bridge,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  that  work  intrusted  to 
the  most  eminent  engineer  ever  receives 
due  attention.  Let  men  high  in  the  pro- 
fession receive  all  honour  and  praise ;  but 
while  jealously  securing  these,  they  should 
not  forget  that  even  the  humblest  worker 
under  their  direction  is  entitled  to  some 
credit.  There  is  surely  abundance  of  en- 
gineering talent  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  works  of  all  kinds,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  North  British  Eailway  Co.  had  in- 
sisted upon  a  scientific  and  practical  inspec- 
tor being  placed  in  charge  of  each  pier, 
with  special  authority  to  supervise  the  whole 
details  of  construction,  from  beginning  to 
end.  Had  such  a  course  been  adopted,  we 
should,  at  all  events,  have  known  for  certain 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  principle, 
and  not  to  the  detail,  of  construction,  to 
both  of  which  causes  the  report  attributes 
the  disaster. 


A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA. 

OUR  notice  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  City  of 
the  North,  must  terminate  with  a 
glance  at  the  art-works  in  oU,  illustrative  of 
the  great  schools  of  Europe,  which  grace 
the  walls  of  the  Hermitage  Palace,  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  the  great  Winter 
Palace  of  the  Czar  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  England,  as  in  other  countries  possessing 
constitutional  forms  of  Government,  the 
museums  and  art-galleries  are  national,  and 
exist  as  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  Russia,  where  organisations  of  this  kind 
are  unknown,  these  collections  are  naturally 
the  property  of  the  Imperial  Family,  and, 
as  such,  become  part  of  the  State  regalia, 
inspections  of  which,  in  the  form  of  suffer- 
ance, is  granted  to  the  public.  You  cannot 
pass  through  the  Hermitage  Palace  without 
feeling  that  you  are  in  a  part  of  the  great 
State  Palace  of  the  Czar  ;  nor  can  you  pass 
the  many  liveried  attendants,  and  the 
numerous  guards,  without  the  impression 
being  present  that  you  are  imder  the  eye  of 
his  servants.  We  mention  this  because  the 
costly  collection  of  works  of  art  brought 
within  the  walls  of  this  palace  is,  primarily, 
a  "traj)ping  of  State,"  and,  secondly,  a 
national  gallery,  or  school  for  education  in 
the  higher  branches  of  art.  The  collection 
of  pictures  we  are  about  to  pass  in  hasty  re- 
view, was  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  great  Catherine  II.,  and  placed  iia  the 
gallery  of  the  Hermitage  Palace,  erected  by 
her  in  1775.  The  collection  has  grown  from 
time  to  time,  under  circumstances  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain,  until  IS  GO,  when  it 
numbered  4,000  specimens.  At  tha*  time  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  and 
celebrated  Dr.  Waager,  of  Berlin,  who  se- 
lected 1740  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  of 
works  for  permanent  exhibition  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  new  portion  of  the  palace.  The 
remainder  are  retained  by  the  Czar  for  the 
embellishment  of  his  various  palaces.  This 
great  German  art-master  submitted  each 
work  to  a  careful  examination,  the  result  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  his  work, 
' '  Die  Gemalde-sammlung  in  der  Kaiserlich 
Ermitage  zu  St.  Petersburg  "  (Munich, 
1864)._ 

As  it  stands  to-day,  the  various  schools 


are  represented  as  follows  :  333  Italian,  115 
Spanish,  944  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German, 
8  EngHsh,  172  French,  and  65  Russian.  As 
a  Continental  collection  of  the  first  rank,  it 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  English  school 
is  represented — a  circumstance  traceable  to 
the  intimate  friendship  that  existed  between 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  and  the  English 
Com-t  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Amongst  the  great  artists,  this  collection 
boasts  of  the  following  examples  :  20  by 
Murillo,  G  by  Velasquez,  60  by  Rubens, 
34  by  Van  Dyck,  40  by  Teniers,  10  by  Van 
der  Heist,  41  by  Rembrandt,  50  by  Wouver- 
mans,  9  by  Potter,  40  by  Jacob  Rysdael,  and 
40  by  Snyders. 

The  collection  of  such  a  mass  of  art- works 
in  modem  times  suggests  in  itself  great 
national  and  political  convulsions,  for  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  European  States  had 
been  busy  in  nothiag  beyond  the  arts  of 
peace,  or,  in  other  words,  in  forging  plough- 
shares from  their  swords,  during  the  last 
century,  no  such  collection  could  possibly 
have  been  made. 

The  great  Catherine,  upon  founding  her 
Imperial  gallery  m  1775,  was  free  to  enter 
the  art-markets  of  Europe,  and  it  is  strange 
that  her  first  purchase  should  be  made  on 
English  soU  in  connection  with  the  disper- 
sion of  the  celebrated  Walpole  collection  at 
Houghton  Hall  in  1779,  a  dispersion  that 
caused  an  irreparable  art-loss  to  this  coim- 
try.  The  mention  of  this  Walpole  gallery 
calls  to  our  mind  one  of  our  most  energetic 
collectors'  of  art-works,  viz. ,  King  Charles 
I.,  whose  treasm'es,  upon  being  dispersed 
before  the  fierce  blast  of  internal  Avarfare, 
was  largely  gathered  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Walpole.  Could  this  latter  collection  have 
been  secured  to  the  nation,  we  should  have 
possessed  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  as  it  is, 
they  went  to  enrich  the  Louvre,  the  Museo 
at  Madrid,  the  Belvedere  at  Viemia,  and  the 
Hermitage  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
portion  falling  to  the  latter  was  89 
Italian,  75  German,  7  Spanish,  and  5  Eng- 
lish pictures,  which  were  secured  for  the 
sum  of  £35,000. 

Napoleon's  wars  brought  another  great 
acquisition.  This  "  scourge  of  Europe  " 
pillaged  most  of  the  Continental  galleries  of 
Europe,  notably  those  of  the  Landgraves  of 
Hesse  and  Cassel  in  1806.  The  art-treasures 
so  acquired  were  borne  in  triumph  to  Paris, 
and  went  to  form  the  "  Malmaison  Gallery," 
otherwise  known  as  ' '  The  Collections  of  the 
Empress  Josephine."  Upon  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  thirty-eight  of  the  finest  of  these 
works  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  paid  for  the  same  940,000 
francs.  In  the  same  year  (1814)  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Coisvelt,  the 
banker,  of  Amsterdam,  came  into  the 
market,  from  which  purchases  to  the 
amount  of  £8,700  were  made.  These  were 
supplemented  with  selections  from  the 
Sfalleries  of  Crozat,  Baron  de  Thiers, 
Dr.  Crichton  (of  St.  Petersburg),  Queen 
Hortense  of  Holland,  the  latter  furnishing 
thirty  of  the  best  pictures,  at  a  cost  of 
180,000  francs.  Other  galleries  contributing 
were  those  of  King  William  II.,  of  Holland, 
and  the  Soult  and  Barbarigo  collections, 
purchased  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  in 
1850. 

These  valuable  pictures  are  arranged  in  a 
suite  of  rooms  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  Hermitage  Palace.  With 
three  exceptions,  viz.,  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Flemish  galleries,  which  draw  their 
light  from  above,  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
obtain  their  light  from  the  sides.  In  the 
latter  case  the  double  windows  are  of  great 
width  and  height,  and  the  pictures,  in  fault- 
less condition,  are  mostly  fixed  on  mahogany 
screens,  which  abut  upon  the  divisions  of 
the  windows. 

These  galleries,  with  their  painted  ceil- 
ings, their  polished  walls,  floors,  and  fit- 
tings, are  scrupulously  clean,  and,  although 
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at  the  period  of  our  visit  (December)  the 
palace  stood  in  a  world  of  suow,  a  summer 
temperature  obtained  within.  This  was 
maintained  by  a  free  supply  of  hot  air,  v.-hich 
enters  the  rooms  through  square  brass  pipes, 
which  project  from  the  walls  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  levels  of  the  floors.  These 
outlets  are  furnished  with  folding  doors, 
which  can  bo  fixed  at  any  angle  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  air  ;  the  action  of  these  pipes 
is  not  felt  unless  you  stand  in  the  line  of  the 
somewhat  hot  blast,  which  furnishes  a  dry 
atmosphere,  by  no  means  pleasant  to  inhale ; 
one  that  you  are  prepared  to  learn  is  con- 
ducive to  diseases  in  the  throat,  a  malady  to 
which  the  Eussian  and  North  German  people, 
from  inhaling  overdried  air,  are  subject. 

Descending  to  the  pictures  themselves,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  any  but  the 
most  prominent. 

IN  THE  ITALI.1N  SCHOOL, 

Paul  Veronese  furnishes  a  "  Dead  Christ," 
supported  by  the  Virgin  and  an  angel .  This 
is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  few  pic- 
tures by  this  artist  possessing  a  religious 
feeling.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  has  a  similar 
subject,  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  a 
picture  purchased  from  the  King  of  Holland's 
collection,  for  the  large  sum  of  29,000 
florins.  Tintoretto  furnishes  two  fine  works, 
"  Perseus  aud  Andromeda,"  and  "  The 
Resurrection,"  the  latter  being  the  original 
design  for  the  enormous  picture  at  Venice. 
The"Eepose  iii  Egypt,"  "St.  Francis," 
and  "  The  Virgin  at  School,"  by  Guido,  are 
marvellous  works.  Salvator  Eosa  is  repre- 
sented by  eleven  specimens,  five  of  which 
came  from  the  Walpole  collection,  the  best 
being  his  "Prodigal  Son."  Canaletto  has 
two  fine  works,  "The  Doge  of  Venice 
Marrying  the  Adriatic,"  and  "The  Eecep- 
tion  at  Venice  of  Count  Georgie,  Ambassador 
of  Louis  XV."  In  this  gallery  may  be  seen 
the  fanioiTS  Ea2:)hael,  "The  Virgin  and 
Child."  This  picture  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  late  Empress,  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  their  wedding,  as  a  silver- 
vredding  gift  I  Of  more  interest  to  our- 
selves is  the  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
by  the  same  author,  painted  in  loOG,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  dUrbino,  for  presentation 
to  our  King  Henry  VII.,  in  return  for  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  bestowed  on  that 
nobleman.  As  a  compliment,  St.  George 
himself  is  shown  wearing  the  Garter.  This 
picture  was  in  the  gallery  of  King  Charles 
I.,  but  itcanie  to  its  jpresent  owner  from  the 
Crozat  collection.  Its  first  use  upon 
arriving  in  Eussia,  was  as  a  shrine  in  the 
hall  of  St.  George  in  the  Winter  Palace.  The 
most  i^retentious  works  of  Eaphael  are  his 
nine  frescoes,  removed  in  1861  from  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Villa  Spada  on  Mount 
Palatine  in  Eome.  These  are  considered  as 
the  work  of  Eaphael  and  his  pupils  from 
1512  to  1515.  One  "The  Abduction  of 
Helen,"  is  repeated  in  the  Bernal  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  drawings 
at  Chatsworth,  and  at  Oxford. 

Of  other  artists  of  the  Italian  school,  we 
maj-  note  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Correggio, 
Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Caracci.  are  well 
represented. 

THE  PLEMISH  SCHOOL 

is  rich  in  works  by  Eubens  and  Vandyck, 
the  best  of  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Walpole  collection.  By  the  former  artist  we 
may  note  ' '  Mary  Magdalene  Washing  the 
Saviour's  Feet,"  and  "The  Expulsion  of 
Hagar;"  and  by  the  latter,  "  A  Portrait  of 
Itigo  Jones,"  one  of  "  Philip,  Lord  Whar- 
ton, at  the  Age  of  Nineteen,"  and  another  of 
"  Archbishop  Laud."  This  same  artist  fur- 
nishes portraits  of  "King  Charles  I.," 
"  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,"  and  others  of 
great  historic  value  to  the  English  people. 

THE  SrANISn  SCHOOL 

is  considered  the  best  and  most  varied  out  of 
Spain.    Murillo,  as  above  stated,  is  strongly 


represented.  With  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing, "  Celostine  and  her  Daughter  in 
Prison  at  Sevillo,"  "  A  Peasant  Girl,"  and 
"A  Young  Beggar,"  they  are  all  sacred 
subjects,  the  best  of  which  is  considered  his 
"  Angel  Delivering  St.  Peter." 

One  of  the  galleries  is  set  apart  for  the 
works  of 

PAUL  POTTEE,  TENIERS,  AXD  WOTA'ERMANS. 

Of  the  first  artist,  that  entitled  the  "  Watch 
Dog,"  is  a  remarkable  example;  another, 
"  The  Farmyard,"  signed  and  dated  1C19,  is 
considered  a  masterpiece ;  thia  was  one  of 
the  gems  drawn  from  the  collection  of  the 
Empress  Josephine.  Another,  from  the 
same  collection,  entitled  "The  Hunter's 
Life,"  is  very  rich  in  humour;  it  depicts  the 
animals  turning  master  and  punishing  the 
hunters  in  various  forms.  Teniei's'  most  im- 
portant lecture  is  "The  Arquebusiers  of 
Antwerp."  The  figui-es  are  mostly  portraits 
of  the  fjcriod,  and  the  artist  himself  is  shown 
in  the  act  of  being  admitted  to  the  corps. 
Another  characteristic  pictm-e  is  the  "  In- 
terior of  a  Kitchen,"  in  which  the  artist  is 
dexjicted  as  the  landlord  ;  this  example  has 
been  drawn  from  the  Walpole  collection. 
There  are  also  examples  of  all  his  subjects  : 
landscapes,  cattle,  historical  portraits,  and 
even  a  sea-piece.  Wouvermans'  pictures  are 
very  numerous  ;  one  of  these  is  remarkable 
as  being  an  example  of  his  landscapes,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  the  proverbial  white 
horse. 

Another  gallery  is  set  apart  for  works  by 

EEilBEANDT  AND  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

There  is  no  collection  in  existence  where  the 
works  of  Eembrandt  can  be  studied  with  such 
advantage,  for  the  Hermitage  is  unique  in 
the  quality  and  number  of  this  artist's 
works.  Two  portraits  are  exhibited,  show- 
ing his  earliest  and  latest  style :  the  one 
dated  1G34  and  the  other  the  year  of  the 
Great  Fire  in  London  (16(36).  The  portraits 
of  this  artist  are  numerous  :  some  are  highly 
finished,  others  free  in  stjde,  amounting  to 
coarseness ;  but  the  effect  of  these,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  is  very  masterly.  His 
most  important  works  are  "  The  Parable  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,"  in  which  the 
j)rincipal  figure  is  a  highly-finished  minia- 
ture, and  "  Peter  Denying  Christ."  His 
"Portrait  of  an  Old  Man  in  profile,"  is  a 
masterpiece  of  free  handling,  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  beard  being  the  work  of 
the  pointed  or  sharpened  end  of  the  brush- 
stick. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL 

is  represented  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
Thomas  Jones,  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  Dobson, 
and  Eobert  Walker,  the  latter  furnishing  a 
portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds  counted  amongst  his  patrons  the 
great  Catherine  of  Eussia,  for  whom  he 
painted  an  important  work  in  1789,  the 
subject  and  price  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  artist.  The  subject  chosen  was 
"  Hercules  Strangling  the  Serpents,"  which 
was  intended  to  be  allusive  to  Eussia  con- 
tending with  the  difficulties  which  beset  its 
youthful  state.  For  this  work  the  artist 
charged  the  modest  sum  of  1,500  guineas. 
This  sum  the  great  Catherine  paid 
through  her  English  ambassador,  and  to 
mark  her  ap^jroval  of  the  work,  she  pre- 
sented the  artist  with  a  gold  sniifi'-box,  the 
lid  of  which  contained  a  miniature  of  her 
Majesty,  set  about  with  large  diamonds. 
The  correspondence  at  that  time  shows  that 
another  and  a  larger  work  was  in  progress, 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  "Continence  of 
Scii^io,"  an  unfinished  work  said  to  have 
been  the  last  of  Sir  Joshua's.  Near  this  is 
a  portrait  by  the  same  artist,  executed  for 
Prince  Polenskin,  at  a  cost  of  100  guineas  ; 
it  is  that  of  a  pretty  Englishwoman  who 
had  a  defect  of  vision  ;  this  has  been  artisti- 
cally overcome  by  the  position  of  the  hand, 


which  casts  a  shadow  over  the  eyes.  Sir 
Godfrey  KneUer  is  represented  by  a  portrait 
of  "  Grinling  Gibbons,"  and  another  of 
"  Locke." 

THE  EARLY  GERMAN  AND   DUTCH  SCHOOLS 

are  well  represented,  and  many  of  the  works 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  English  people. 
Sir  Anthony  More  furnishes  two  portraits  of 
great  merit — Sir  Thos.  and  Lady  Gresham. 
Holbein  is  partially  represented  by  a  por- 
trait of  King  Edward  VI.,  once  the  property 
of  King  Charles  I.,  and  latterly  of  Lord 
Walpole.  Eeubeiis  is  well  represented  by 
six  paintings  executed  by  his  pupils,  from 
designs  by  the  great  master  himself ;  these 
were  sketches  for  the  triumphal  arches 
erected  at  Antwerp,  to  greet  the  solemn 
entrance  of  the  Infant  Cardinal  Ferdinand, 
brother  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  Philip  IV., 
of  S|)ain.  These  works  are  allegorical,  and 
represent  "Peace  and  War  contending  at 
the  Temple  of  Janus."  Still  more  interesting 
are  his  two  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  the 
ceUing  of  Whitehall  Palace,  made  by  order 
of  King  Charles  I. ;  one  of  these  represents 
King  James  I.  seated  on  his  throne  ■with 
Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Cupid  before  him, 
the  foreground  being  occupied  by  the  Genius 
of  Peace  burning  and  destroying  armour. 
This  work  was  once  the  property  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller ;  but  it  came  to  the  present 
owner  through  the  Crozat  collection. 

The  other  is  the  ' '  Apotheosis  of  James 
I.,"  late  in  the  Walpole  collection.  Although 
of  great  merit,  we  have  not  space  to  notice 
other  works  of  this  artist.  Angelique 
Kaufmann  furnishes  two  fine  woi'ks,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  drawn  from  Sterne's 
"  Sentimental  Journey."  Amongst  Van  der 
Heist's  works  are  two  portraits,  specimens 
of  which  are  rarely  seen  out  of  Holland. 
Jan  Steen's  "  Game  of  Tric-trac"  is  worthy 
of  notice ;  the  artist  is  here  shown  in  the 
act  of  playing  with  a  lady.  Jan  Van  der 
Heyden  has  two  very  characteristic  street- 
scenes  in  Amsterdam  and  Cologne,  where, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  figures  are  by  A. 
Van  der  Velde. 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

is  represented  by  some  masterly  worksi 
noticeable  amongst  which  is  a  portrait  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by  apupUof  "  Clouat." 
This  is  said  to  have  been  painted  at  Fother- 
ingay  Castle.  Claude,  Watteau,  Demarne, 
and  Granet  furnish  some  charming  pictures. 

THE  EUSSLVN  SCHOOL 

is  one  of  great  interest.  This  was  founded 
in  1759  by  Lossenko,  a  native  artist.  The 
works  here  are  mostly  large,  and  the  subjects 
are  mainly  mythical,  the  colouring  being 
crude  and  severe.  These  salons  are  open  to 
art-students,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  take 
up  their  stand  in  this  particular  gallery,  the 
favourite  artist  being  one  Neff,  whose  sub- 
jects resemble  those  of  the  late  Wm.  Etty. 
The  two  most  marked  pictures  by  this  artist 
are  "Nymph  going  to  bathe  "  and  "  Nymphs 
bathing."  Ugriumoff,  a  pupil  of  the  founder, 
is  represented  by  two  historical  pictures, 
' '  The  capture  of  Zazan  by  J ohn  the  Terrible 
in  1552,"  and  "The  election  of  Michael 
Eomanoff  to  the  Throne  of  Eussia."  The 
finest  work  by  these  native  artists  is  "  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  by  Triilo,  but  there 
are  some  very  creditable  productions  by 
Aivazofsky,  Thruni,  and  others. 


THE  PAVING  OF  "NEW  STEEETS." 

THE  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Hack- 
ney Vestry  have  prepared  an  exhaustive 
report  on  tljis  subject,  wbicli  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  builders,  owners  of  house  property,  and 
others  liable  to  aiijiortionment-payments.  The 
reference  to  committee  was  upon  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Button :  "  That  the  paving-  by  the  authority 
of  the  District  Board  of  Works  of  certain  new 
streets  or  parts  thereof  out  of  the  peneral  rate, 
is  contrary  to  the  iDrovisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Local  Management  Act,  1855,  sec.  105,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Local  Management  Amendment 
Act,  1862,  sec.  77,  and  that  the  sums  so  expended, 
should  forthwith  bo  charged  to  the  owners 
of  the  houses  forming  such  street,  and  of  ths 
land  bounding  or  abutting  thereto  ;   that  the 
general  rate  should  be  recouped  the  amoimt 
so  expended,  and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
District  Board  of  Works  henceforth  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  in  respect  to  pav- 
ing."   The  committee  report  that  having  had 
the  sections  of  tlio  Acts  under  review,  and  the 
decision.s  of  the  Courts  of  Law  thereon,  they 
"  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  in- 
tended by  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  that  no 
first  paving  need  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  rate- 
payers."  Atfirst,  there  appeared  to  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1855,  as  to  charging  the  cost  of  paving  new  streets 
on  house- owners,  wliich,  by  sec.  250,  defined  the 
■word  "  street "  to  include  any  "  highway  (except 
the  carriageway  of  any  turnpike  road),  road, 
bridge,  lane,  footway,  square,  court,  alley,  or 
passage,  whether  thoroughfare  or  not,"  and  also 
as  "part"  of  any  such  highway,  &c.,  and  by 
sec.  112,  of  the  Act  of  1862,  the  word  "  street" 
was  held  to  include  "mews,"  and  the  word 
"new  street "  was  declared  to  mean  and  include 
' '  all  streets  hereafter  to  be  formed  or  laid  out, 
and  a  part  of  any  such  street,  and  also  all  streets 
the  maintenance  of  the  paving  and  road'^ray 
whereof  had  not  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  been  taken  into  charge  and  assumed  by  the 
authorities  having  control  of  the  paving  and 
highways  in  the  parish,  and  also  a  part  of  any 
such  street,  and  also  all  streets  jsartly  formed 
or  laid  out."    Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1862,  many  cases  have  been  submitted  to  the 
superior  courts  for  decision,  respecting  the  jsaving 
of  streets,  and  the  vexed  question  of  What  is  a 
new  street  and  what  we  are  liable  to  pay  for  the 
paving  ?  has  been  fully  settled  by  the  decisions 
in  the  cases  of   Pound  v.  Plumstead  District 
Board  of  Works,  in  1871,  and  reported  in  7  L. 
R.Q.B.  183  ;  Dryden  r.  Putney  Local  Board  of 
Health,  in  1876,  reported  1  L.R.  1  Ex.  D.  223 ; 
Attorney  General   v.   Wandsworth  Board  of 
Works,  L.R.  6,  Chancery  Division,  539,  and 
other  cases  too  numerous  to  mention.   There  are 
of  course  niunerous  other  decisions  on  collateral 
questions,  but  the  above  cases  fully  settle  the 
application  of  sec.  105  of  the  Act  of  1855,  and 
sec.  77  of  the  Act  of  1862.    The  district  over 
which  the  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  ex- 
ercises authority,  was  one  which  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1855,  contained  28 
miles  of  roadway  and  69  of  footways  under  the 
control  of  the  Board,  and  23  miles  of  roadway 
and  21  of  footpaths  not  under  its  control,  and 
was  in  fact  a  rural  district,  and  ' '  its  footways 
stood  alone  in  being  unpaved  amongst  those  of  all 
the  surburban  parishes"  (report  for  1856).  It  was 
considered  best  to  preserve  its  rural  character 
as  long  as  possible,  but  the  time  came  when  it 
was  necessary  to  j)ave  the  old  footways  which 
were  laid  out  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
the  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  took  un- 
der their  consideration  the  advisability  of  adop- 
ting sec.  78  of  the  Act  of  1862,  but  came  to  the 
resolution  that  the  old  footways  should  be  paved 
out  of  the  general  rate.    There  is,  however,  a 
resolution  in  the  minute  books  of  the  Board :  that 
whore  the  owners  of  houses  would  agree  to  con- 
tribute a  moiety  of  the  expense  of  paving  the 
old  footwaySj  the  Board  would  at  once  lay  down 
paving,  with  a  view  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
district.    The  committee  then  call  attention  to 
the  Hackney  paving  loans,  and  to  the  fact  that 
over  £100,000  has  from  time  to  time  been  collected 
from  owners  for  paving  new  streets.    Out  of 
the  last  loan,  there  v.-as  expended  £3,606  2s.  lid. 
for  paving  Sidney,  Grove,  Cassland,  Amhurst, 
Clarence,  Downs-park,  Downs,  London,  Eleanor, 
Loddiges,  and  Paragon-roads,  and  Lamb-lane, 
which  thus  falls  iipon  a  general  rate,  and 
the  question  which  occupied  the  earnest  and 
careful  attention  of  the  committee  was  whether 
these  roads  were  "new  streets"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
been  charged  on  the  owners,  under  sec.  105  of 
the  Act  of  1855,  and  sec.  77  of  the  Act  of 
1862.   The  list  above  given,  it  may  be  observed, 
does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  roads  and 
streets  in  the  district  which  have  been  paved  at 
various  _  times  out  of  the  general  rate,  as  of 
course  is  apparent  from  the  expenditure,  but 
only  such  as  were  involved  in  the  resolution  of 
reference  to  the  committee.    There  are  at  the 
present  time  streets  in  the  district  which  have 


been  paved  out  of  the  general  rate  on  one  side 
only,  the  other  side  being  still  unpaved.  To  as- 
certain whether  the  roads  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  ai'e  "  new  streets"  within  the  meanin 
of  the  Act,  the  committee  have  had  special 
attention  directed  to  the  cases  of  Pound  v. 
Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works  ;  Dryden  v. 
Putney  Local  Board  of  Health  ;  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  v.  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works.  From  the  facts  connected  with  the 
roads  as  regards  the  Putney  case,  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  fairly  contended, 
from  the  further  light  which  the  above  cases 
have  given  upon  the  subject,  that  each  and  all  of 
the  streets  and  roads  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
are  analogous  with  the  cases  above  mentioned, 
and  are  "new"  streets  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

Illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  the  commit- 
tee's opinion,  they  append  to  the  report  an 
appendix  giving  the  facts  of  Dryden  v.  Putney 
Overseers,  setting  forth  that  the  appellant  had 
been  for  eight  years  the  occupier  of  a  house  in 
High-street,  Putney,  at  some  distance,  and  quite 
separate,  from  Upper  Richmond-road,  herein- 
after referred  to  ;  and  the  distress  was  made  in 
respect  of  partof  arate  to  which  he  was  assessed  in 
respect  of  his  house  at  High-street.  Upper  Rich- 
mond-road  was  an  old  highway,  andhad  been  kept 
in  repair  for  40  years  by  rates  raised  from  the 
ratepayers  of  Putney.    At  the  time  of  passing 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  1855, 
this  road  had  on  its  south  side  an  irregular  line 
of  houses,  but  434  yards  out  of  the  entire  length 
of  734  yards  were  bounded  by  market  gardens, 
and  on  the  north  side  there  were  gardens,  except 
at  two  places  where  there  were  two  cottages  ; 
along  the  south  side  there  was  a  good  raised 
gravel  footpath,  and  on  the  north  side  a  narrow, 
ill-defined  foot   track.     Since  1855,  the  two 
cottages  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  whole 
of  the  frontage  land  on  the  north  side  covered 
with  houses,  and  in  the  course  of  building  the  old 
boundary  hedg'o,   had  been  removed  and  a 
fence  formed ;  at  intervals  from  1864  to  1870, 
the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works  fixed 
a  granite  kerb  and  gravelled  the  path,  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  Board  out  of  the  general 
rates  of  the  parish,  since  which  the  footpath  had 
been  repaired  by  the  Board.  In  1874,  the  Board 
asphalted  the  southern  footpath,  the  cost  being 
included  in  the  general  rate.    Prior  to  this,  the 
appellant  had  (in  June  1874)  urged  the  District 
Board  imder  the  circumstances  that  the  road  had 
become  a  "new  streeet,"  under  the  Metropolitan 
Local  Management  Acts,  and  that  the  cost  of 
paving  the  footpath  ought  to  be  borne,  not  by 
the  ratepayers  of  Putney  at  large  out  of  the 
g-eneral  rate,  but  by  the  owners  of  the  houses 
and  land  abutting  on  the  footpath  in  question. 
The  District  Board,  however,  refused  to  accede, 
contending  that  the  road  was  not  a  "  new  street  " 
witMn  the  meaning  of  those  Acts  ;  appellant  re- 
fused to  pay  Is.  6d.,  part  of  the  amount  at  which 
he  was  assessed  to  the  general  rate,  on  the 
ground  that  that  sum  represented  the  proportion 
charged  for  the  paving  of  the  footway,  an  expense 
improperly  included  in  the  general  rate,  and  in 
consequence  of  such  refusal,  10s.  4d.  was  levied  on 
appellant's  goods  by  a  magistrate's  order.  It 
was  admitted  that  Is.  6d.  was  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  rate  of  £1  lis.  6d.,  attributable  to 
the  cost  of  the  paving  in  question,  and  that  if 
the  appellant  was  not  liable  as  the  occupier  of 
his  house  in  High-street  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  such  paving,  the  rate  of  £1  lis.  6d. 
ought  to  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  Is.  6d.  The 
question  for  the   opinion  of  the  Court  was : 
whether    under  the  circumstances  above  set 
forth,  and  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Metroijolitan  Local  Management  and  Amend- 
ment Acts,  1855  and  1802  respectively,  the  ap- 
pellant, as  occupying  the  premises  in  High- 
street,  was  liable  to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  above  mentioned  paving  on  the  north  side 
of  Upper  Richmond-road.    The  case  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  Grove  and  Mr.  Justice  Quain, 
in  1876,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  against  the  District 
Board  of  Works.  This  important  report  is  fixed 
for  debate  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Hackney 
Vestry  in  August,  and  then,  if  adopted,  it  will 
be  sent  to  the  District  Board  of  Works,  where  it 
is  sure  to  be  stoutly  opposed. 


RAISING  CHIMNEYS. 

THE  rights  of  building  and  adjoining  owners, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  are  not  so  well  defined  that  we  can  call  the 


provisions  perfect ;  in  operation  they  are  not 
always  found  to  work  so  smoothly  as  could  be 
wished,  evidence  of  which  has  not  been  wanting 
in  reports  of  cases  we  have  given  lately.  The 
rights  to  make  good  and  repair,  to  pull  do-'.vn 
and    rebuild,   to  raise    party-structures,  are 
constantly  giving  rise  to  litigation,  and  it  is  of 
course  always  difficult  to  make  an  adjoining 
owner  see  the  justice  of  alterations  he  is  not  a 
willing  party  to.    In  the  raising  of  walls, 
various  ciuestions  as  to  the  invasion  of  existing 
rights  occur ;  as  for  instance  in  the  obstruction 
of  light  to  ancient  windows,  but  in  this  instance, 
an  adjoining  owner  can  bring  an  action,  and 
the  clause  does  not  take  away  the  right  of  any 
individual  in  common  law.    The  other  day,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Skynner,  stating 
that  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Board  respecting-  his  inquiry 
whether  the  raising  of  the  cldmneys  of  the 
house  number  7,  Neville-terrace,  South  Ken- 
sington, is,  or  is  not,  justified  by  the  Building 
Act  r  and  suggesting  that  a  short  "Act  should 
be   obtained  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  given  to  a  building  ownaer  to  raise  the 
chimneys  of  an  adjoining  owner  to  a  greater 
height  than  5  feet  above  the  roof  of  that  house, 
and  for    making    compensation    where  any 
chimneys  are  raised  above  that  height ;  "  and 
rec[uesting  the  opinion  of  the  Board  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  83rd  section  of  the  X.Q,t. 
We  cannot  but  think  the  letter  of  Mr.  Skynner 
expresses  a  general  opinion  as  regards  to  the 
raising  of  structures.    His  objection  in  this  case 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  a  building  owner 
to  raise  chimneys  of  the  adjoining  house  to  an 
inordinate  height  seems  just,  for  from  a  perusal 
of  the  S3rd  section  we  find  nothing-  to  pi-event  a 
chimney  being  caiTied  up  to  a  greater  elevatiou 
than  desirable.  In  fact  the  burden  of  sub-clause 
6  seems  to  be  that  the  building  owner  must 
raise  the  chimneys  if  necessarj',  as  he  is  given 
the  right  to  carry  up  "  to  the  requisite  height  all 
flues  and  chimney  stacks  belonging  to  the 
adjoining  owner  on  or  against  any  such  party- 
structure  or  external  wall."  The  framers  of  the 
Act  clearly  had  in  view  the  primary  duty  of  the 
building  owner  in  raising  the  flues  and  stack.?  of 
adjoining  owners  to  their  piroper  height  to 
prevent  smoke,  and  thej-  scarcely  thought  of  a 
period  in  the  history  of  architectural  taste  wlicn 
chimneys  woiild  be  carried  up  as  features  of 
buildings  to  an  excessive  height.    But  such  is 
the  fluctuation  of  fashion  in  these  matters,  that 
it  apxiears  now  to  be  necessary  to  legislate  against 
the  raising  of  chimney  shafts,  and  we  can 
foresee  as  much  inconvenience  and  danger  as 
likely  to  arise  from  the  practice,  as  that  against 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  mainly 
directed.    A  chimney  may  be  carried  up  to  an 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  height,  if  a  building 
owner  with  the  Queen  Anne  craze  strongly 
developed,  proceeded  to  overtop  his  neighbours' 
house  by  two  or  three  stories,  and  in  additioa 
thereto,  carried  up  a  shaft  of  some  ten  feet.  It 
is  true  the  84th  section  uiaVes  it  imperative  for 
the  buUdiug  owner  to  comply  with  any  reason- 
able requisition  of  the  adjoining  tenant,  and 
that  both  parties  have  the  ox^tion  of  a  reference ; 
biit  the  question  of  height  oug-ht  to  be  indepen- 
dent.    There  is  a  particular  exception  to  be 
made  to  an  ordinary  rule,  and  that  is :  when  the 
raised  building  has  in  addition  a  mansard,  or 
steep  roof,  in  which  case  the  height  of  a  shaft 
should  be  sufficient  to  clear  the  summit  of  the 
roof. 

The  rules  respecting  the  construction  of 
chimneys  and  flues  in  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  are  not  unfrequently  set  aside.  Section  20, 
sub-section  9,  pirovides  that  chimney  shafts  shall 
be  carried  up  in  brick  or  stone  at  least  4in.  thick 
all  round,  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  3ft. 
above  the  roof,  flat  or  gutter,  that  height  being 
measured  from  the  highest  point  in  the  "  line  of 
junction  with  such  roof  flat  or  gutter";  and 
the  next  clause  further  provides  that  the  brick- 
work or  stonework  of  any  chimney  shaft, 
excepting  that  of  a  furnace  of  any  brewery, 
manufactory,  &c.,  shall  not  exceed  in  height 
from  the  same  point  in  the  line  of  junction  six 
times  the  least  width  of  such  shaft  at  the  level  of 
such  highest  point,  unless  it  be  "  built  with  and 
bonded  to  another  chimney  shaft  not  in  the  same 
line  with  the  first,  or  otherwise  rendered  secure." 
We  refer  to  these  rules  to  show  that  the  Act 
contemplated  the  limitation  of  height  of 
erections  of  this  kind.  In  practice,  however,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  any  rule  exists ;  we  find  the 
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■utmost  irreg'ularity  in  the  heights  and  construc- 
tion of  chimneys  prevailing,  as  any  one  may 
convince  himself  who  takes  notice  of  the 
construction  of  chimneys  in  any  of  our  main 
thorouglifares.  A  hard  and  fast  rule  would  be 
impossible ;  but  there  should  be  a  little  more 
attention  to  this  point  than  at  present  seems  to 
exist. 


POETLAND  CEMENT  FOE  EOOF  AND 
FLOOE  CONSTEUCTION. 

POETLAND  cement  is  comparatively  a  new 
material,  and  as  its  properties  become 
more  known,  so  does  its  application  for  struc- 
tural purposes  advance.  One  of  the  most  novel 
and  useful  applications  is  its  adoption  (when 
made  into  a  concrete)  for  the  entire  construction 
of  floors  and  flat  roofs.  At  present  great  un- 
certainty exists,  not  only  as  to  the  proper  scant- 
lings to  be  given  to  such  floors  and  roofs,  but 
even  as  to  the  way  to  proceed  in  calculating  the 
■strength  of  these  plates  as  it  were,  because  they 
•have  to  be  considered  as  plates,  either  resting  on 
four  walls  or  firmly  attached  at  the  edges  to 
four  walls.  The  basis  for  the  calculation  will 
tie  the  strength  of  the  neat  Portland  cement, 
and  upon  this  subject  there  has  already  been 
published  a  very  great  deal  of  information.  The 
high  stresses  of  6,0001b.  pressure  per  cube  inch, 
6001b.  tensUe,  and  3501b.  transverse,  on  the 
super,  inch,  have  been  obtained  from  well-ma- 
tured Portland  cement.  It  is  also  known  if 
such  good  cement  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
very  carefully-prepared  chards  from  hard-burnt 
clay  a  concrete  can  be  formed  which  will  have 
a  strength  equal  to  the  cement.  In  practice  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  very  much  lower  standard 
of  strength  for  the  calculation  of  these  concrete 
plates,  because  the  strength  of  the  concrete  has 
to  be  called  into  play  long  before  the  concrete  is 
thoroughly  matured.  About  one-seventh  part 
of  the  ultimate  strength  wOI  be  found  a  safe 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  strength  of  these 
plates  six  weeks  after  they  have  been  made. 
This  will  give  a  constant  of  501b.  per  inch 
transverse  for  the  calculations.  It  will  be  well 
first  to  consider  the  simple  case  of  a  plate  of 
concrete  resting  upon  two  walls,  and  from  that  to 
proceed  to  iinravel  some  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  more  complex  arrapgemeat  of  a 
floor  supported  upon  four  walls. 

Suppose  the  floor  or  roof  to  be  a  square  plate 
Sin.  thick,  20ft.  span,  and  that  each  superficial 
foot  weighs  941b.  As  the  constant  for  strength 
is  to  be  501b.  per  inch,  then  this  plate,  supported 
as  a  beam  upon  two  walls,  will  fall  under  the 

formula  of  ^^^P^     =  ^  ^4  = 

L  240 
25,6001b.,  or  64lb.  per  foot  superficial.  As, 
however,  the  weight  of  the  plate  is  94lb,  per 
foot  super., it  is  evident  it  could  not  be  supported 
as  a  beam  resting  on  two  walls.  Supposing, 
however,  it  had  been  possible  to  support  the 
plate  on  two  walls,  the  shear  upon  each  foot  run 
of  the  walls  would  have  been  6401b.  Now, 
suppose  the  plate  to  be  supported  on  four  walls, 
it  is  evident  the  shear  upon  the  walls  with  the 
stress  of  641b.  on  the  foot  super,  will  not  be 
equally  distributed  ;  but  beginning  at  the  angles 
at  only  321b.  per  foot  run  on  the  walls,  the  shear 
midway  between  the  two  angles  will  be  6401b. 
on  the  foot  run.  From  this  circumstance  it  fol- 
lows the  plate  will  be  strongest  at  the  angles  and 
weakest  at  the  centre. 

In  proof  of  this,  suppose  the  superficial  foot 
at  each  angle  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  plate,  and  to  be  fixed  into  the  walls,  then 
the  formulre  for  the  stress  of  a  distributed  load 

on  this  foot  will  be  at  least  twice  ~^  = 
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100  X  12  X  64        i„  .,  J 
 —            =  12,8001b.,  if  it  does  not  even 

fall  under  the  higher  formula  of  a  load- on  a 
triangle  24in.  base,  and  12in.  altitude,  with  the 
load  concentrated  at  |  the  altitude,  or  equal 
19,2001b.  Suppose,  however,  the  lower  formula 
be  taken,  then  that  wiU  equal  a  load  of  12,8001b. 
on  the  foot  of  each  angle  of  the  plate,  and  a 
sheer  of  6,4001b.  on  each  foot  of  wall  inclosing 
the  angle. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  foot  super.,  at  each 
angle  of  the  plate,  is  200  times  stronger  than  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  plate,  and  it  can  be 
similarly  shown,  that  with  an  hypothetical  sys- 
tem of  loading,  the  total  load  of  107,2401b. 
could  be  sustained  by  the  plate  resting  on  four 
■walls.    As,  however,  this  hypothetical  system 


of  loading  is  quite  impossible  in  practice,  the 
problem  of  the  breaking  stress,  for  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  over  the  whole  plate  when 
supported  on  four  walls,  still  remains  unsolved. 
From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is,  however, 
clearly  pointed  out  that  as  the  increase  in  the 
supporting  power  of  the  jjlate  is  very  rapid  as 
the  angles  of  the  plates  are  reached,  it  can  be 
safely  assumed  a  square  plate  can  be  loaded 
with  the  same  equally  distiibutod  load,  as  a  cir- 
cular plate  of  equal  diameter  and  thickness. 
Taking  this  assumption  as  a  step  towards  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
out  the  breaking  stress,  for  an  equally  distri- 
buted load  over  a  circular  plate  Sin.  thick,  and 
20ft.  diameter. 

This  can  be  formulated  by  resolving  the  circle 
into  a  triangle,  whose  base  equals  the  circum- 
ference, and  altitude  equals  the  radius.  Then 
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area  of  the  circular  plate  is  314'16ft.,  that  equals 
a  distributed  load  of  1921b.  per  foot  super,  with 
the  edges  fixed,  or  901b.  per  foot  super,  with  the 
edges  free. 

The  shear  upon  the  circular  wall,  will,  how- 
ever, be  only  4801b.  per  foot  run  when  the  plate 
is  free  at  the  edge,  and  yet  the  load  is  50  per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  the  square  plate,  resting 
on  two  walls  as  a  beam. 

Taking,  therefore,  96lb.  as  the  breaking 
stress  per  foot  super,  over  a  square  plate  resting 
upon  four  walls,  another  method  of  investigation 
is  opened  up.  Suppose  the  angles  of  the  square 
plate  to  be  cut  out,  so  as  to  obtain  a  plate  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  each  arm  of  which  is 
240in.  in  the  clear,  and  lOOin.  -wide.  With  such 
a  form  of  plate,  the  shear  upon  each  of  the  four 
walls  will  be  nearly  equally  distributed,  and  the 
breaking  stress  of  such  a  cross  wiU  be  twice 
S^BDl^  400  X  160  X  64  ^  ,7  0661b.  X  2, 
L  240  >  ^  y 

or  34,1321b.;  then,  as  the  area  of  the  plate, 
when  cast  into  the  form'  of  a  Latin  cross,  is 
355 •5ft.,  that  wiU  give  961b.  per  foot  super,  as 
the  breaking  stress ;  or,  in  fact,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  breaking-stress  for  the  circular 
plate.  Furthermore,  the  shear  per  foot-run 
upon  the  walls  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  when 
the  square  plate  was  supposed  to  be  supported 
on  two  walls,  that  is,  6401b.  per  foot  run. 

The  margin  between  the  weight  of  the  plate 
and  the  breaking  stress  is  so  small,  being  only 
21b.  per  foot  super.,  it  is  evident  it  would  be 
exceedingly  riskful  to  rest  the  square  plate  on 
four  walls.  Suppose,  however,  the  Latin  cross 
is  firmly  fixed  into  the  four  walls  at  the  edges, 
then  that  portion  of  the  cross  projecting  from 
the  central  square  wiU  act  as  four  cantilevers  ; 
and  as  each  cantilever  is  thug  40in.  long,  the 


formula 
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the  breaking  stress  at  the  end  of  each  cantilever. 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that,  as  each  cantilever 
equals  in  area  one -fourth  part  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  cross,  then  if  the  12,8001b.  be 
divided  into  three  equal  portions,  two  of  these 
portions,  that  is,  8,5331b.  represents  the  dis- 
tributed load  upon  one-fourth  part  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  cross ;  and  the  remaining  third 
represents  a  weight  of  4,2661b.  acting  at  the  end 
of  each  cantilever,  and  thus  equal  to  a  dis- 
tributed load  of  8, 5331b.  over  the  area  of  each 
cantilever.  The  area  of  each  cantilever,  and  of 
one-fourth  jjart  of  the  central  piortion  of  the 
cross,  is,  in  each  case,  44 •44ft. ;  so  that  equals 
1921b.  per  foot  super,  distributed  load  for  the 
breaking  stress,  or  981b.  per  foot  super,  over  and 
beyond  the  weight  of  the  material;  and  1921b. 
is  again  exactly  equal  to  the  breaking  stress 
upon  the  circular  plate,  with  the  edge  fixed. 

The  effect  of  removing  the  centering  from 
underneath  such  a  plate  of  concrete,  either 
square  or  circular,  and  firmly  fixed  into  the 
supporting  wall,  would  be  as  follows: — First 
there  would  be  a  deflection  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  material ;  and  second,  there  would  be  a  time 
deflection,  probably  of  many  hours  duration, 
due  to  tlie  continuance  of  the  stress  upon  a 
plastic  material. 

It  is  hoped  these  foregoing  remarks  may  prove 
of  use  to  those  who  may  have  to  construct  con- 
crete floors,  or  roofs,  but  it  has  also  to  be  re- 
membered, the  conditions  for  success  ■will  depend 
upon  the  walls  fulfilling  two  conditions,  of  very 
great  importance,  when  using  this  novel  method 
of  forming  roofs  and  floors.  The  first  condition 
is  absolute  unifoi-mity  in  the  settlement  of  the 


supporting  walls,  and  the  second  condition  is 
that  the  walls  where  the  roofs  or  floors  ter- 
minate, such  as  external  walls,  be  of  sufiicieut 
thickness  to  resist  the  very  large  reactions  upon 
them  when  these  plates  are  fixed  into  them.  As 
regards  the  first  condition,  if  .proper  care  has 
been  taken  -with  the  foundations,  their  uni- 
formity of  structure,  and  materials  in  the  walls, 
combined  with  building  them  at  a  uniform  level 
day  by  day,  will  bo  the  best  safeguard  ;  but  as 
regards  the  latter,  each  doubtful  case  ■will 
require  to  be  investigated,  and  properly  calcu- 
lated. As  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  so 
doing,  suppose  the  square  plate  before  considered 
was  built  into  four  concrete  walls,  each  Sin. 
thick,  then  it  -vviU  presently  be  shown  that  it 
would  be  utterly  fallacious  to  take  the  breaking 
stress  as  1921b.  per  foot  super,  for  this  example, 
because  the  reactions  on  the  supports  will  be  too 
great  for  such  thin  walls. 

It  was  before  seen  12,8001b.  is  the  breaking 
stress  upon  the  cantilever  portion  of  the  plate 
when  cut  into  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  sup- 
posing the  load  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  cantilever. 
Id  will,  however,  be  easier  to  consider  the  reac- 
tions upon  the  walls  if  only  one  foot  run  of  the 
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wall  IS  calculated ;  then  —   
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=  9601b.,  acting  at  the  end  of  a  lever  40in.  long 
and  having  the  fulcrum  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
waU  1ft.  run.  To  balance  this  weight  over  an 
area  of  only  1ft.  wide.  Sin.  long,  for  the  other 
end  of  thelever,  the  enormous  weight  of  9,6001b. 
would  be  required  or  its  equivalent ;  that  is  to 
say,  cohesion  between  the  plate  and  the  wall. 
As,  however,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
cohesion  or  tensile  strength  of  a  concrete  wall 
six  weeks  old  would  not  be  more  than  201b. 
per  inch,  then  this  cohesion  ■will  only  counter- 
act 1281b.  out  of  the  9601b.,  as  it  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  half  the  area  of  the  wall,  acting  at  two- 
thirds  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  that  is  9601b: 
at  a  distance  of  5'33in.  from  the  fulcrum.  Thus 
there  is  stiU  a  reaction  caused  by  the  weight  of 
8321b.,  acting  at  a  distance  of  40in.  from  the 
fulcrum,  and  to  balance  this  a  perpendicular 
load  of  8,3201b.  would  be  required  upon  the  wall 
per  foot  run,  or,  in  other  terms,  a  wall  about 
90ft.  high,  which  is  not  a  practicable  height. 
To  illustrate  how  soon  the  wall  approaches  a 
suitable  thickness,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  if  the  wall  is  twice  Sin.  thick,  the  height  of 
waU  (after  aUo-vsdng  for  the  cohesion  between  tha 
plate  and  wall)  will  then  be  less  than  12ft.,  and 
if  the  wall  is  made  2ft.  thick,  the  cohesion 
between  the  wall  and  the  plate  will  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  coimteract  the  weight  of  9601b., 
acting  40in.  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

When  thin  internal  walls  are  used,  with  con- 
crete floors,  it  is  important  to  have  the  floors  of 
uniform  thickness  over  the  whole  area,  and  pass- 
ing over  also  the  whole  area  of  the  external 
walls. 

It  will  now  be  instructive  to  consider  the  ulti- 
mate strength  of  the  square  floor,  after  all  the 
plasticity  in  the  concrete  is  reduced  to  its  normal 
condition.  It  has  been  before  stated  it  might 
become  as  strong  as  well-matured  Portland 
cement,  or  seven  times  stronger  than  the  constant 
of  strength  used  in  the  calculations.  This  know- 
ledge is,  however,  only  iiseful  to  control  vision- 
ary schemes  of  construction,  based  upon  tests 
giving  high  breaking  stresses  ;  for  even  suppose 
it  to  be  the  case  the  concrete  ultimately  reaches 
seven  times  the  strength,  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  reduce  the  scantling  below  8  inches  thick  for 
a  square  floor  20ft.  sx>an  :  and  it  has  also  to  be 
remembered,  that  tliin  plates  with  high  breaking 
stresses  will  have  a  much  more  powerful  reaction 
iipon  the  walls  than  thick  pilates.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  the  concrete  will  reach,  at  least, 
three  times  the  strength  of  the  constant ;  or  a 
breaking  stress  of  5761b.  per  ft.  super. ;  and, 
after  deducting  the  weight  of  the  material, 
4821b.  per  ft.  super.,  which  is  a  strength  amply 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  practice. 
The  great  mass  of  material  in  the  floor  will 
also  render  it  a  very  safe  floor,  to  resist  any 
sudden  impact. 

For  roofs,  and  even  in  some  cases  for  floors,  it 
might  be  an  advantage  to  depart  from  the  plate 
of  uniform  thickness,  and,  instead,  to  proportion 
the  floor  or  roof,  so  as  to  obtain  uniform  strength 
for  a  distributed  load.  The  difficulties  as 
regards  the  reactions  upon  the  walls  and  resi- 
lience will,  however,  be  thus  greatly  increased. 
The  highest  development  of  concrete  construc- 
tion, will  be,  when  it  is  employed  for  parabolic 
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or  other  domes,  as,  in  such  a  case,  at  least 
double  the  constant  of  strength  could  be  used  in 
the  calculations.  These  structures  -will  probably 
be  made  with  high-class  concrete,  taking  the  form 
of  an  inner  and  outer  shell,  with  cross-walls 
joining  the  two  together. 

The  advantages  of  calling  into  play  the  ten- 
silo  and  transverse  strength  of  concrete  for 
domical  structures  is,  as  yet,  an  unexplored  field 
of  inquiry.  Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt — concrete  domes  could  bo  made  of 
very  much  larger  dimensions  than  is  possible 
with  either  brick  or  stone. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  0.  P. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  THICKNESS 
AND  FORM  OF  THE  ARCHES  OF 
STONE  BRIDGES.* 

By  Gr.  TOLKMITT. 

THE  thickness  necessary  for  the  arch  of  a 
stone  bridge  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  arch  is  built,  the  load  it  has 
to  bear,  and  the  form  and  dimensions  adopted  for 
the  arch-ring.  All  empirical  formuloe,  used  for 
determining  the  depth  of  the  crown,  which  do 
not  contain  these  three  factors,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  giving  adequate  approximation  when 
applied  within  narrow  limits.  If  the  span  of 
the  arch  be  small,  and  the  backing  above  it  of 
little  depth,  it  is  necessary  besides  to  take 
account  of  a  partial  distribution  of  the  live  load. 
It  may  generally  be  said  that  the  thickness 
required  will  be  least  when  the  fonn  chosen  for 
the  arch  is  such  as  to  make  the  line  of  piessiu-e 
which  corresponds  to  frd.1  loading  coincide  with 
the  mean  line  of  the  arch-ring.  In  a  former 
paper,  published  in  the  ' '  Zeitschrift  f iir  Bau- 
wesen  ''  of  1876  the  author  has  gone  fully  into 
this  question  ;  and  the  results  then  obtained 
have  been  collected  and  reproduced  in  a  small 
table.  The  chief  object  of  the  present  paper  is, 
however,  to  establish  a  formula  which,  while 
taking  due  accoimt  of  the  three  factors,  gives 
also  an  easy  means  of  determining  the  thickness 
at  the  crown  of  such  arches.  The  formula  is 
not  strictly  accurate,  but  numerous  applications 
which  have  been  made  of  it  have  proved  that 
the  approximation,  even  in  extreme  cases,  is 
very  great. 

The  author  examines  two  distinct  cases  : — 1st. 
The  evenly- distributed  live  load,  covering  the 
entire  length  of  the  span.  2nd.  The  live  load 
extending  only  from  one  of  the  abutments  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch.  The  latter  case  leads  gene- 
rally to  greater  thicknesses  than  the  first,  but 
stUl  it  is  always  advisable  to  try  both  hypotheses. 
If  c  be  the  thickness  at  crown,  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  case  by 

•15  X 


-  -15  V 


although  probably  farther  from  the  truth  than 
the  first.    The  equation  becomes  in  this  case  : 


c  =  ■625  X 


f 

e,  depth  at  crown  of  the  surface,  representing 
the  permanent  load  on  the  arch.  It  is  com- 
prised between  the  extrados  and  a  horizontal 
line  above  it. 

p,  depth  of  horizontal  strip,  representing  the 
live  load. 

lu  and  /,  span  and  rise  of  the  intrados  of  the 
arch. 

q,  greatest  pressure  admissible  on  the  stone. 

The  formula  is  independent  of  the  choice  of 
unit,  which  may  be  at  pleasure  the  foot,  the 
yard,  or  the  metre.  Although  q  is  equivalent  to 
a  weight,  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  a  number 
■of  units  of  weight,  but  by  the  volume  of  stone  of 
a  like  weight.  Thus,  supposing  the  stone  to  be 
able  to  bear  safely  80  tons  per  square  meter,  and 
to  weigh  2  tons  per  cubic  meter,  the  numerical 
value  of  q  to  be  introduced  into  the  formula 


will  be 


80 


c  +  e  + 


P 


2  10 

The  symbols  have  the  same  signification  as 
before  ;  the  thickness  at  the  crown  being  com- 
puted, there  remains  to  draw  tlie  arch  in  its 
right  form.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  table 
already  cited.  The  operation  is  extremely 
simple,  reducing  itself  to  the  multiplication  by 
numerical  co-efficicnts  of  a  series  of  figures  con- 
tained in  the  table. 


40  cubic  metres. 


In  the  second  case,  that  of  partial  distribution 
of  the  live  load,  the  expression  of  c  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  assumption  which  is  made 
with  regard  to  the  springings.  When  they  are 
assumed  as  rigidly  fixed,  the  value  of  c  will  be 
smaller  than  when  they  are  supposed  to  admit  of 
■Blight  angular  displacements.  It  is,  therefore, 
judicious    to    adopt    the    second  hypothesis. 


*  Zeitschrift  des  Architekten-  und  Ingenieur-Vereins 
Eu  Hannover.  Translated  for  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. 


MR.  NEWTON  ON  GREEK  PAINTED 
VASES. 

MR.  NEWTON'S  ninth  lecture  (a  supple, 
mentary  one) ,  which  concluded  the  course 
on  Ancient  Greek  Art,  was  given  at  University 
College,  Go wer. street,  on  the  7th  inst.  It  treated 
of  the  designs  on  Greek  painted  vases.  These 
vases  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  fictile  or  ceramic 
art ;  the  designs  with  which  they  are  decorated 
might,  therefore,  be  called  specimens  of  Ceramo- 
graphy.    The  earliest  examples  of  such  designs 
carried  us  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Hellenic, 
and  perhaps,  of  pre-Hellenic  civilisation.  In 
the  rudest  of  these  specimens,  found  at  Athens, 
Mycenfe,  and  Rhodes,  the  human  figure  rarely 
occurred,  or,  if  represented,  was  drawn  as  a 
child  might  draw  it.    A  large  class  of  this  early 
pottery  was  ornamented  either  with  geometrical 
or  floral  patterns.    Next  came  the  style  now 
called  Asiatic,  because  believed  to  come  from  a 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  source.    In  this  style 
zones  of  animals,   with  occasionally  winged 
monsters,  encircle  the  vase,  and  in  the  blank 
spaces  between  these  animals  are  flowers  and 
symbols.  As  drawing  improves  in  this  style,  the 
human  figure  is  introduced,  with  something  like 
dramatic  action,  and  the  subject  represented  is 
explained  by  names  wiitten  over  the  figures. 
The  lecturer  illustrated  this  phase  of  ceramo- 
graphy  by  a  design  on  a  Rhodian  vase  on  which 
was  represented  a  scene  from  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  Hector  and  Menelaus  are  fighting  over 
the  body  of  Euphorbos.  In  the  next  stage  of  the 
art  the  figures  were  painted  in  black  on  a  red 
ground,  the  details  of  anatomy  and  other  inner 
markings  being  rendered  by  incised  lines  and 
conventional  colours.    The  drawing  in  this  style 
is  generally  harsh  and  full  of  archaic  mannerism. 
A  further  change  was  introduced  by  making  the 
ground  of  the  picture  black,  the  figures  being 
red  with  inner  markings  drawn  in  faint  lines  of 
deeper  tint  of  red.    Small  details  and  accessories 
were  picked  out  with  other  colours  ;  but,  as  the 
predominant  colour  was  red,  these  designs  might 
be  called  monochrome.    This  style  probably  be- 
gan as  early  as  the  time  of  Polygnotus  or  earlier, 
and  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     At    Athens    and   in   Sicily  and  in 
a    few    other   places   we  met  with  another 
contemporary     style     of     vase-painting,  in 
which  the  figures   were  painted    in  several 
colours  on  a  white   ground.    A  very  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  this  style  was  to  be  seen  in 
the   British  Museum — a  Rhodian  cup,  inside 
which  is  painted  Aphrodite  riding  on  a  swan. 
This  vase  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Phidias. 
Both  in  the  monochrome  style,  with  red  figures, 
and  in  the  contemporary  polychrome  style  there 
was  no  attempt  at  chiaroscuro,  and  yet  the 
painters  who  decorated  these  vases  were  the 
contemporaries  of  ApoUodoros,  Zeuxis,  Parrha- 
sios,  Pausias,  by  whom,  as  we  know  from  Pliny, 
chiaroscuro  was  gradually  developed  by  a  series 
of  ste^js.    The  reason  why  this  improvement  in 
the  art  of  painting  so  little  afl:ected  ceramography 
was  mainly  that  the  convex  or  concave  surface 
of  the  vase  was  better  adapted  to  a  design  kept 
very  flat  than  to  one  which  by  chiaroscuro 
suggested  the  idea  of  relief,  and  because  in  the 
great  age  of  art  the  composition  of  the  vase- 
picture  was  determined  in  most  cases  by  the  form 
of  the  vase  itself,  which  was  regarded,  like  the 
triangular  space  of  a  pediment,  as  an  architectonic 
necessity.    The  absence  of  chiaroscuro,  again, 
led  the  vase-painter  in  the  best  period  to  avoid 
complicated  foreshortening  and  groupings ;  the 
face  is  generally  seen  in  profile,  and  the  figures 
are  kept  in  one  plane.    In  the  contemporary 
polychrome  style  the  colours  are  harmoniously 
combined,  but  not  modified  by  light.   About  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  eye  of 
the  Greeks  was  dazzled  by  the  splendid  colouring 
of  Apelles  and  increased  private  wealth  led  to  a 


more  sumptuous  style 'of  decoration,  several  in- 
novations were  made  in  vase-painting.  The  de- 
signs with  red  figures  we  find  introduce  gilding, 
and  here  and  there  a  figure  in  white.  Other 
colours  were  introduced  in  the  accessory  details. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  in  this  style  is  a  vase 
from  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  representing  Thetis 
carried  off  by  Peleus,  in  which  the  wings  of  Eros 
are  painted  blue,  and  the  mantle  of  Thetis 
sea-green.  The  drawing  of  this  vase  is  most 
masterly.  In  this  and  subsequent  Hellenistic 
periods  we  find  vases  of  immense  size,  on  wliich 
are  painted  designs  in  several  planes  ;  from  the 
absence  of  aerial  perspective  the  more  distant 
figures  appear  to  be  higher  up  in  the  picture 
than  the  nearer  ones  ;  rising  ground  is  indicated 
by  irregular  lines  of  dots,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
to  represent  landscape,  excex^t  by  conventional 
adjuncts,  such  as  a  single  tree  to  represent  a 
forest.  In  the  later  specimens  of  this  style  the 
drawing,  though  showing  great  facility  and 
dexterity,  is  often  careless  and  faulty,  and  the 
types  are  efieminate.  With  regard  to  the  sub. 
jects  of  vase-pictures,  we  find  in  the  early  style 
a  preference  for  scenes  of  war  and  the  chase,  and 
recognise  many  subjects  from  the  Homeric  and 
Cyclic  poems ;  in  the  finest  period  of  art  these 
subjects  still  recur,  together  with  many  other 
myths  not  previously  familiar  to  us  because  not 
celebrated  in  extant  classical  literature.  Agon- 
istic scenes  were  also  abundant  in  this  period.  In 
the  later  style  of  the  Hellenistic  period  there  is 
a  preference  for  more  efPeminate  subjects  taken 
from  Dionysiac  or  Erotic  myths.  Scenes  where 
mourners  bring  offering  to  a  tomb  were  also 
common  in  this  style.  The  lecturer  then  ex. 
plained  a  number  of  drawings  of  vase-pictures 
illustrating  the  different  periods,  among  which 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  two  Rhodian  vases 
already  mentioned  ;  the  Blacas  vase,  represent, 
ing  the  Taking  of  Troy  ;  the  vase  painted  by 
Meidias,  representing  the  rape  of  the  Leucippidse; 
Hercules  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
other  subjects ;  and  a  composition  of  many 
figures  representing  a  series  of  toilette  scenes 
painted  on  the  inside  of  a  cup  found  in  a  tomb 
in  the  Crimea,  and  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg. 


IRON  CASTINGS. 

MESSRS.  STEVEN  BROTHERS  AND  CO. 
the  well-known  ironfounders,  of  Upper 
Thames-street  and  Milton  Ironworks,  Glasgow, 
have  brought  out  an  "  Illustrated  Book  of  De- 
signs of  Iron  Castings"  of  considerable  bulk. 
An  alphabetical  index  gives  some  idea  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  this  catalogue,  which  con- 
tains every  kind  of  casting  the  architect  or  engi- 
neer can  require,  with  sizes,  and,  in  many 
instances,  explanatory  notes  for  the  guidance  in 
selection  and  preparing  specifications.  Thus,  in. 
the  section  devoted  to  rain-water  guttering,  the 
most  varied  sections,  from  the  simple  round  to 
the  most  elaborate  moulded  profile,  are  illus- 
trated fuU  size  and  the  exact  dimensions  given, 
so  that  a  gutter  may  be  selected  to  suit  buildings 
of  every  conceivable  class.  We  by  no  means 
admire  all  the  designs,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  the  ornamentation  is  in  many  cases  ex- 
cessive. We  prefer,  for  instance,  those  on 
pages  106,  107  to  those  figured  on  page  117,  and 
some  of  the  antefixse  patterns  and  crestings  are, 
we  think,  a  trifle  overdone.  Section  II.  illus- 
trates pipes,  rain-water  goods,  &o.  ;  and  every 
useful  direction  will  be  found  in  this  part, 
such,  for  instance,  that  the  projection  of  an  angle 
bend  for  a  rain-water  x^ipe  will  be  greater 
than  a  right-angle  bend.  A  great  variety 
of  ornamental  patterns  for  pipes  and  connections 
follow,  and  some  of  the  rain-water  heads  showTi 
are  sensibly  treated,  and  are  designed  for  both 
Classic  and  Gothic  buildings.  Those  imitating 
capitals,  as  Si,  we  have  a  decided  objection  to. 
Hot-water  appliances,  steam,  gas,  and  water 
fittings,  gratings,  &c.,  form  another  section,  and 
are  well  described  and  represented.  Here  the 
builder  cannot  mistake,  foi'  he  has  figured  dia- 
grams of  every  sort  of  siphon,  elbow,  and  outlet 
he  can  require,  and  a  variety  of  patterns  for 
coils,  though  we  do  not  admire  all  the  elaborate 
coil-cases  shown.  The  stable  and  cattle  fittings 
appear  as  excellent  in  sanitary  arrangement  and 
design  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  and  the 
only  objection  we  have  to  make  is  that  the 
patterns  are  too  numerous.  The  mangers  and 
stable -gutters  are  admirable,  and  the  plans 
showing  stall  arrangements  will  be  found  useful. 
Terminals  and  finials,  vanes,  &c.,  form  another 
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large  class.  As  regards  the  designs  for  crostings 
and  railings,  and  those  I'or  registers  and  chimney- 
pieces,  fewer  and  better-studied  designs  would 
have  been  preferable.  In  some  of  these  the 
result  has  been  to  crowd  ornament  together 
•without  motive  in  design.  These  remarks  apply, 
among  others,  to  crestings,  &c.,  Nos.  408,  .530, 
810,  927,  875,  885.  Section  VIII.  illustrates 
railing  and  gate-standards,  and  it  is  a  pity 
such  poor  Gothic  designs  as  Nos.  41'',  39*,  and 
31  have  been  given.  Newel-bars,  balusters, 
&c.,  are  fully  treated.  Passing  over  Section  X., 
■which  deals  with  panels,  &c.,  we  come  to  a  sec- 
tion on  school-fittings.  Some  of  the  garden- 
ch;iirs  are  suitable.  Section  XII.  is  a  usef  id  one, 
and  treats  of  ranges,  stove.'),  &c.,  to  which 
same  remarks  are  appended.  Section  XVI. 
shows  a  variety  of  designs  for  jiorches,  con- 
servatories, verandahs,  &c. ;  and  the  catalogue 
concludes  with  sanitary  appliances  of  a  very 
complete  character.  Messrs.  Steven  Brothers 
appear  to  have  spared  no  expense  in  tlio  prepara- 
tion of  their  catalogue  to  make  it  reliable. 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.* 

PARTS  IV.  and  V.  of  this  illustrated  serial 
have  reached  us.  Among  the  examples  in 
the  former  part  we  notice  more  especially  a  wood 
engraving  of  the  central  door  at  the  Souih  Ken- 
sing'ton  Museum,  designed  by  the  late  Godfrey 
Sykes.  The  architrave  mouldings  are  in  terra- 
cotta, executed  by  Blauchard  and  Co.,  and  a 
remarkable  feature  are  the  smaU  lizards  modelled 
in  relief  in  the  inner  hollow.  The  doors,  in 
bronze  gilt,  were  executed  by  the  late  Giovanni 
Franchi,  and  contain  panels  of  figures  in  high 
relief  representing  men  famous  in  science  and 
art.  As  a  specimen  of  architectural  modelling- 
and  design  it  is  noteworthy.  The  frieze  in 
refreshment-room,  designed  by  J.  Gamble,  is  also 
clever  in  composition.  A  bronze  lamp  of  16th- 
century  workmanship,  of  the  shape  of  an  ancient 
galley  ;  a  reliquary  of  crystal  and  copper-gilt, 
French,  of  the  1-tth  century ;  awalnutcabinet,with 
some  spirited  carving  of  French  workmanship  ;  a 
pastoral-staff  head,  in  ivory,  of  the  14th  century, 
also  French ;  a  sUver  mace  ;  an  enamelled 
copper  casket ;  and  a  marble  panel,  with  low 
Italian  relief  figures  in  a  .group,  compose  the 
subjects  of  this  part.  In  the  next  part  we  have 
seven  etchings  and  one  wood  engraving.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  view  across  the  Loan  Court  of 
the  Museum,  accurately  drawn,  but  rather  black. 
The  court  was  designed  bj'-  Capt.  Fowke,  R.E., 
and  the  decorations  were  by  Godfrey  Sykes. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  in  brown,  relieved  by  gold 
and  blue,  heightened  by  white.  As  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  in  the  decoration  of  ex- 
posed ironwork,  this  Loan  Court  has  a  certain 
value  to  the  architect.  The  iron  columns, 
girders,  and  arches  are  decoratively  treated  upon 
their  surfaces ;  all  bolts  and  rivets  are  made 
ornamental  details.  AYe  cannot  accept  the 
example,  hovi-ever,  in  some  of  the  details.  A 
vigorously-designed  bronze  Imocker,  of  Venetian 
character  and  of  16th-century  workmanship,  is  an 
interesting  illustration ;  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  work  of  one  of  the  school  of  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  a  celebrated  bronze-worker.  The 
design  .shows  a  mask  of  Medusa  forming  the 
hinge,  and  two  dolphins  forming  the  lower  half 
of  the  knocker  ;  the  latter  carry  satyrs,  and  have 
serpents  coiled  round  them.  An  Italian  carved 
wood  bellows  of  the  16th  century,  from  the 
Soulages  Collection,  is  also  interesting  for  its 
spirited  treatment.  A  Spanish  gilt- metal 
monstrance  of  the  same  date  ;  some  ivory  panels 
to  a  casket  of  French  14th-century  design ; 
three  designs  for  panels,  ascribed  to  Giovanni 
da  Udine  (IGth  century);  and  a  bold  Japanese 
eagle  of  iron  of  the  same  date,  are  among  the 
other  specimens  furnished.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  publishers  have  given  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. The  illustrations  arc  all  tran.sfcrred  from 
etched  plates,  and  are  generally  accurate  in 
drawing,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  each 
part  is  a  good  shilling's-worth. 


THE   ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

THE  sub-committee  appointed  to  determine 
upon  the  di.-trict  to  be  visited  this  year, 
and  to  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  have, 

The  South  Kensington  Museum :  Examples  of  the 
Works  of  Al  t  in  the  Museum,  &c.  London  :  Sfimpson 
Low,  Maraton,  Searle,  and  Kivington. 


as  we  stated  last  week,  decided  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich.  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  has  kindly  consented  to  generally  con- 
duct the  visits.  Detailed  arrangements  are 
being  made,  and  in  order  to  answer  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  inquiries  already  received,  the  annexed 
sketch  programme  has  been  prepared,  and  will 
be  worked  out  with  such  modifications  as  may 
bo  found  necessary.  The  number  is  limited  to 
thirty.  The  excursion  will  take  place  in  August, 
commencing  on  Mond.ay,  the  1 0th,  and  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  31st.    The  following  is  the 

SKETCH  rROGRAMME. 

UEAU  QUARTERS,  NORWICH. 

SIoNDAY.  — The  Cathedral  and  adjoining  buildings, 
Churches  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  and  St. 
Stexihen. 

Tuesday.— Eail  to  Aylsham.  Carriage  from  thence  to 
Cawston,  Sail,  and  Blickling  (Church  and 
Hall.) 

Wednesday.  —  Rail  to  N.  Walsham.  Carriages  from 
thence  to  Trunch,  Knapton,  Edingthorpe, 
Bromholm  Priory,  and  Worstead. 

Tuursday.— Eail  to  E.  Dereham  and  Fakonham.  Car- 
riages to  E.  Barsham  Hall. 

Ekidav. — Eail  to  Wymondham.  Carriag:es  from  tlience 
to  Attleborough,  Great  EUingham,  Hing- 
ham,  and  Deopham. 

Saturday. — St.  Andrew's  and  Stranger's  Halls.  St' 
George's  and  St.  Giles's  Churches,  &c.> 
Norwich. 


OUR  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS.* 

IN  a  pleasant,  chatty  style,  Mr.  Jackson  has 
undertaken  to  illustrate  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments scheduled  in  the  Bill  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, who  furnishes  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
volume.  Owing  to  adverse  influences  the  list  is 
very  imperfect,  Cornwall  being  wholly  omitted. 
Prehistoric  times  admit  of  large  speculation,  and 
it  appears  that  archfeologists  are  not  yet  quite  at 
accord  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature.  Thus 
we  have  four  epochs  : — 

1 .  The  Drift,  for  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
proposes  the  name  Palffiolithic. 

2.  The  Stone  Age,  which  receives  from  the 
same  hand  the  synonym  of  Neolithic. 

3.  The  Bronze,  and 

4.  The  Iron. 

The  monuments  are  ' '  Tumuli,  Menhirs,  or 
Standing  Stones,  Dolmens,  or  Stone  Chambers, 
Stone  Circles,  and  Stone  Rows  or  Avenues." 
Mr.  Jackson's  spelling  of  P/'a-- Christian  and 
Prft'historic  we  would  hope  are  misprints  ;  but 
he  certainly  confuses  the  meaning  of  an  import- 
ant word ;  we  read  of  "no  less  than  thirty 
cromlechs  or  altar-like  groups  of  stones,"  but  on 
the  opposite  page  are  perplexed  to  find  this 
sentence,  "we  propose  to  confine"  [the  name 
Cromlech]  "  to  circular  monuments  ;"  and  in  the 
appendix,  "our  popular  use  of  the  words  dolmen 
and  cromlech  ought  to  be  reversed  ;  and  while 
the  former  word  accurately  describes  the  so- 
called  altar-stone,  the  latter  better  suits  the 
case  of  stone  circles."  There  arc  other  similar 
slijis,  but  we  prefer  to  turn  to  the  more  kindly 
view  of  an  agreeable  though  superficial  work, 
which,  if  less  popular  and  more  solid,  would 
have  been  the  better  if  moulded  on  the  model 
of  the  admirable  articles  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Antiquaries  of  the  North,  at  Copen- 
hagen. Mr.  Jackson's  essay  on  Old  Sarum,  its 
cathedral,  and  the  new  minster  in  the  Vale  of 
the  Avon  is  nilra  vires,  but  he  gives  us  some 
new  and  acceptable  information  in  "  the  evidence 
existing  of  purposed  church  erections  on  the  site 
of  rude  monuments  of  an  earlier  period.  Thus, 
in  the  tenth  century,  we  find  Patrick,  Bishop  of 
the  Hebrides  (r)  desiring  Crlygus  to  found  a 
church  where  he  .should  find  three  upright  stones. 
The  church  of  Benaohie,  in  Scotland,  is  built  in 
a  Pagan  stone  circle.  Rudston  and  Ruthwell  (?) 
pillars  would  appear  to  be  incorporations  of 
stone  monuments  with  subsequently  erected 
churches,  and  so  also  would  appear  to  be  pillars 
in  the  Abbeys  of  DowniJatriok  and  St.  Thomas, 
Dublin,  respectively."  It  the  light  of  St.  Gre- 
gory's instructions  to  St.  Augustine,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  consecrate,  the  earlier  places  of 
wor.shii3,  the  subject  might  well  be  j)ursued 
further,  and  made  to  possess  a  wider  interest. 
The  illustrative  woodcuts,  though  somewhat 
coarse,  give  a  rough  but  effective  idea  of  the 
monuments  which  they  represent.  "Whilst  the 
legendary  and  controversial  literature  of  the 
suljject  has  not  been  sparingly  used,  the  tone  of 


*  Our  Ancient  Monuments,  and  tlie  Land  around 
Them.  By  C.  P.  K.  Jack.so.v.  London  :  E.  Stock.  1860. 


tho  author  is  reverent  in  a  degree,  remarkable 
in  the  sneering  style  of  the  period ;  but  in  the 
discussion  of  the  pretensions  of  Tara,  and  the 
assumptions  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  an  undertone  of 
playful  criticism  relieves  the  drier  matter.  The 
book  is  nicely  printed,  and  deserves  our  recom- 
mendation as  a  trustworthy  and  convenient 
handbook  to  tho  remarkable  antiquities  which 
led  to  its  composition,  and  a  useful  companion 
in  their  summer  wanderings  to  home  tourists 
who  care  to  see  "  Some  rare  note-worthy  objects 
in  theii'  travel." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Noics  hj  Mr.  liusJcin  on  Samuel  Front  and 
William  Hunt  (London  :  Fine  Art  Society)  is  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  notes  on  the 
extremely  interesting  collection  of  pencil  and 
water-colour  drawings,  opened  in  November 
last,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  in  New 
Bond-street.  We  reviewed  the  drawings,  and 
Mr.  Rusldn's  notes  on  them,  on  p.  603.  of  Vol. 
XXXVII. ,  and  have  only  to  add  here  that  the 
twenty  autotypes  render  this  edition  tenfold 
more  valuable  and  interesting.-  Great  Indus- 
tries of  Great  Britain  (London :  CasseU,  Petter, 
and  Galpin)  has  completed  another  volume. 
Numerous  illustrations,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  accurate  information,  by  competenii 
authorities,  render  the  series  a  very  valuable 

work  of  reference.  Practical  Boat-Sailing  for 

Amateurs  (London  :  The  Bazaar  office)  contains 
particulars  of  the  most  suitable  sailing-boats 
and  yachts  for  amateurs,  and  instructions  for 

their  use.  Electric  Light  :  Its  Froduction  unci 

Use;  by  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.,  edited  by  F.  C. 
Webb,  M.I.C.E.,  M.S.T.E.  (London Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co.),  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
book.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  save  his  readers  from  the  trouble  of  arriving 
at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his 
subject,  and  the  result  is,  that  occasionally  one 
is  forced  to  conclude  that  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  book  are  the  fruit  of  that  sort  of 
"practical"  experience  which,  disdaining  the 
study  of  principles,  degenerates  into  rule  of 
thumb  work.  Still  there  are  many  useful  sug- 
gestions on  details  in  the  book,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  always  good  and  nearly  always 
accurate. 


CHIPS. 

The  first  portion  of  the  enlargement  of  Aston 
church  is  now  completed,  and  was  opened  on  Tues- 
day week.  This  portion  consists  of  an  extension 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  in  an  eastward  direc- 
tion, over  the  site  of  the  old  chancel.  It  was 
commenced  rather  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is 
proposed  to  proceed  next  with  tho  chancel. 

A  new  court-house  for  the  Broxton  petty  ses- 
sions has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  tho  county 
surveyor  of  Cheshire  (Mr.  Stanhope  Bull).  The 
building  is  in  bright  red  brick,  and  the  style  fol- 
lowed is  Early  English.  It  consists  of  a  super- 
intendent's residence,  constable's  house,  police- 
station,  lockup,  with  three  cells,  a  spacious  and 
well-arranged  court-house,  and  all  necessary 
offices.  Tho  contractor  is  Mr.  Howard,  of  Hazel- 
grove. 

A  parish  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Dart- 
mouth for  the  purpose  of  considering  two 
schemes  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  which  has  been  permitted  to 
lapse  into  a  state  of  ddapidation.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lidstone,  diocesan  surveyor,  presented  a  report,  and 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  work  at  £4,356.  A  second 
report  and  plans  were  presented  by  Mr.  Edward 
Ashworth,  architect,  of  Exeter,  who  estimated  the 
expense  at  £3,878.  In  the  event,  the  latter  plans 
were  adopted  by  the  vestry.  Mr.  Ashworth  stated 
that  he  proposed  to  clear  away  the  west  gallery  and 
all  the  "  cradle  work,"  place  the  organ  iu  the  north 
chancel-aisle,  restore  the  roofs  and  tower,  reseat 
the  church,  renew  the  windows,  provide  hot-water 
apparatus,  re-light  the  church,  and  remove  the 
altarpiecc  to  tlie  west  end  of  the  church  against  the 
northern  wall,  and  substitute  for  it  a  reredos. 

On  the  21th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new- 
church  at  Four  Elms,  Kent,  was  laid.  The  external 
facin"-  will  be  of  Limpsfield  stone,  while  the  quoins, 
window,  and  other  dressings,  and  the  internal 
facing,  will  be  of  Bath  stone.  Messrs.  Punnett,  of 
Tonbridgo,  are  the  contractors,  and  the  architect 
is  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  of  67,  Moorgate- street, 
London. 

The  vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- square, 
have  decided  to  enlarge  and  extend  tho  public 
baths  iu  Davies-street,  Berkeley-square,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  £2,500. 


July  16,  1880. 
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ARCH^OLOGlCAIi. 

Ancient  Beitisii  Imteements  in  Berks. — The 
neighbourhood  of  Lauibourno,  in  Berkshire,  is 
rich  in  remains  of  prehistoric  times,  including 
the  groat  camp  at  UfEugton,  with  the  well- 
known  figure  of  a  horse  rudely  cut  out  in  chalk 
on  the  hill-side.    Not  far  distant  is  Wayland 
Smith's  cave,  a  sepulchral  chamber  with  a 
gallery,  once  covered  by  a  large  mound,  and 
representing  the  earliest  form  of  burial-place 
with  wldch  wo  are  acquainted  in  Britain.  This 
relic  of  past  ages  is  made  celebrated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  "  Kenilworth."    Local  anti- 
quaries would  gladly  attach  to  A.shdown  (now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Craven)  Alfred's 
famous  battle  of  iEscesdune,  but  it  is  still  a 
disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  engagement 
was  really  fought  there,  many  antiquaries  con- 
•sidering  it  scarcely  possible.    However,  there  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  large  group  of  barrows 
(numbering  nearly  30),  to  which  the  name 
"Seven  Barrows"  is  given,  and  which  were 
partly  examined  about  30  years  ago.  Some 
other  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  have  lately 
been  explored  by  Canon  Greenwell,  F.R.S.,  of 
Durham,  author  of  "  British  Barrows,"  being 
asociated  in  his  researches  with  Mr.  W.  Money, 
F.S.A.,  of  Newbury.    Three  or  four  barrows 
which  were  examined  proved   to  have  been 
opened  and  completely  rifled  in  times  long  past, 
but  among  these  was  a  small  one  that  still  con- 
tained the  broken  fragments  of  a  fine  cinerary 
urn,  which,  when  discovered,  had  been  broken 
and  scattered  about  by  the  first  explorers.  A 
single  jet  bead,  no  doubt  the  remains  of  a  neck- 
lace, had  escaped  the  eyes  of  these  people.  The 
first  untouched  barrow  met  with  was  in  the 
.parish  of  Childrey,  on  the  edge  of  the  down 
overlooking  the  White  Horse  Vale.    Just  to  the 
south-east  of  the  centre  was  a  large  Sarsen 
stone,  and  going  down  at.  its  side  was  a  circular 
grave,  excavated  in  the  chalk,  2ift.  in  diameter 
and  U-ft.  in  depth.    It  was  nearly  filled  with 
charcoal,  the  remains  of  the  funeral  pile  upon 
which  the  body  had  been  burnt.  Interspersed 
among  the  charcoal  were  the  bvu-nt  bones.  In 
the  barrow,  not  connected  with  the  interment, 
were  a  flint  scraxjer  and  an  arrow-point  of  flint, 
of  a  type  very  rare  in  England,  but  almost  the 
commonest   in    Ireland.     The    next  barrow 
examined  was  in  the    parish  of  Letcombe 
Bassett.    It  was  a  large  one,  and  it  had  been  a 
good  deal  levelled  by  the  action  of  the  plough. 
Badgers  had  at  one  time  burrowed  in  it,  and  the 
skeletons  of  two  of  these  animals  were  found. 
Some  of  the  burnt  bones  which  the  barrow  con- 
tained had  been  burrowed  through  by  the 
badgers,  and  dispersed  about,  and  with  the 
burial  had  been  a  carefully  -  worked  barbed 
arrow-point  of  flint.    The  central  and  original 
interment — that  of  the  birrnt  body  of  a  woman — 
had  been  in  a  deep  and  narrow  grave  excavated 
in  the  chalk.    The  bones  W3re  perfectly  free 
from  any  admixture  of  earth  or  charcoal,  and 
were  beautifully  white  in  colour.    No  imple- 
ment, ornament,  or  pottery,  had  been  buried 
with  the  body.    The  last  barrow,  at  Stancombe, 
in  the  parish  of  Limbourne,  produced  excep- 
tional results.    In  the  material  of  the  mound, 
but  not  connected  with  the  burial,  were  a  bone 
pin,  and  a  small  vessel  of  pottery  about  2in. 
high,  ornamented  with  vertical  lines  made  by 
the  puncture  of  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
At  the  centre,  in  a  shallow  grave,  scooped  out  of 
the  surface  soil,  were  the  burnt  remains  of  a 
man,  and  lying  on  the  top  of  them  was  a  most 
symmetrically-formed,  perforated  axe-hammer 
of  stone,  one  of  the  finest  yet  discovered.  It 
has  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  valuable  collection  of  articles  pre- 
viously discovered  by  Canon  Greenwell  are  pre- 
served.   Side  by  side  with  this  hammer  was  a 
second  hammer  made  from  the  burr-end  of  a  red 
deer's  antler.    It  is  very  well  formed  and  larger 
than  usual.    Canon  Greenwell  has  discovered 
two  previously,  one  in  Yorkshire  and  one  in 
Westmoreland,  and  is  of  opinion  that  these 
implements  have  been  used  as  weapons  of  war. 
Close  by  was  found  an  ' '  incense  cup ' '  of 
globular  form,  ornamented  on  the  upper  part 
with  zigzag  hnes,  and  perforated  just  below  the 
rim  with  six  holes  in  pau-s.    At  the  side  of  the 
deposit  of  burnt  bones  was  a  small  bronze  knife, 
with  a  tang  for  insertion  into  the  handle.  This 
article  presents  another  instance  of  the  con- 
current use  of  stone  with  bronze,  and  therefore 
possesses  more  than  usual  interest. 

NonroLE  Aeoii^eological  Society.  —  The 
annual  excursion  of  this  society  took  place  on 


Wednesday  week,  the  district  visited  being  that 
between  Norwich  and  Bungay,  notes  on  the 
buUdings  visited,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Phip- 
son,  being  read  in  his  absence  by  the  Rev.  C. 
R.  Manning,  who  supi^lemented  them  with 
further  observations.  Leaving  Norwich  by 
carriages,  the  Early  Decorated  church  at  Wood- 
ton  was  the  first  building  inspected.  There  is 
no  chancel  arch  or  break  in  the  main-roof  from  cast 
to  west ;  the  14th-century  piscina,  sedilia,  double 
aumbry,  stairs  to  roodlof  t,  and  hagicscopc  remain, 
and  at  the  cast-end  of  south-aisle  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Decorated  windows  in  the  country. 
At  Hedenham  were  seen  the  Elizabethan  brick- 
work of  the  old  hall  and  the  parish-church,  an 
Early  English  and  Decorated  building  which 
Mr.  Phipson  described  as  ' '  Another  case  of  over- 
zealous  and  mistaken  restoration.  Beddington 
Church,  the  next  one  visited,  is  more  interesting, 
having  a  circular  west  tower  of  the  13th  century, 
to  which  an  octagon  stage  has  been  subsequently 
added.  The  chancel  is  Transitional  Early 
Enghsh,  and  has  good  south  priest's  door  with 
dogtooth  mouldings  and  large  four-light  cast 
window,  of  this  period.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  in  character, 
and  some  of  the  ancient  benches  have  male 
poppy-heads  on  the  north  side,  female  heads  on 
the  south.  In  Darrow  Wood,  the  Castle-hill, 
a  small  artificial  eminence,  moated  round,  was 
examined.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Alfred  Suckling, 
who  had  suggested  that  it  was  a  Danish  art 
work,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  considered  it 
marked  the  residence  of  a  Saxon  thane.  At 
Denton,  the  fine  chiirch,  with  good  ancient 
stained-glass  in  the  Decorated  east  window, 
was  examined,  and  from  thence  the  members 
drove  to  the  church  at  Earsliam,  which  contains 
some  Early  English  work  and  a  rich  Late  Per- 
pendicular font,  sculptured  with  the  seven 
sacraments,  and  some  old  Flemish  stained  glass. 
The  day's  excursion  closed  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Bungay  Castle. 


ARCHITECTUKAL  &  ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

Aech-T-ologicai;  Institute  of  Ameeica. — The 
first  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
held  in  Boston  May  loth.,  shows  the  number  of 
members  to  be  122,  of  whom  15  are  life  mem- 
bers. The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute,  about  to  be  issiied,  will  contain  a 
paper  on  "The  System  of  House-Building 
practised  by  the  Indians,"  by  the  Hon.  Lewis 
H.  Morgan:  "  Archpeological  Notes  on  Greek 
Shores,"  Part  I.,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thacker 
Clarke,  whom  the  Institute  assisted  with  funds 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  archfeological  researches ; 
and  a  report  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  on  the 
walls  of  Monte  Leone.  As  part  of  the  future 
work  of  the  Institute,  the  Executive  Committee 
proposes  to  send  an  expedition  to  Coloiado  and 
New  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
life  of  the  Indians  there  located,  with  a  view  to 
the  determination  of  many  unsolved  questions 
in  American  archceology,  and  to  explore  a  site 
in  Greece,  selected  after  consultation  with  Prof. 
Ernst  Curtius.  The  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships of  archceology  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
and  other  colleges,  and  of  an  American  archteo- 
logical  school  at  Athens,  is  also  urged  by  the 
committee. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Caediff. — The  site  of  the  old  theatre  and  some 
adjoining  land  in  this  town  is  proposed  to  be 
utilised  by  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  public  hall, 
shops,  and  chambers.  The  architects  of  Glamor- 
gansliire  have  been  invited  to  send  in  plans  and 
specifications  showmg  means  of  dealing  with  the 
area,  and  a  small  premium  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
author  of  the  selected  plan. 

LrvEEPOOL. — There  is  to  be  a  Conservative 
club-house  built  in  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse  has  been  there  arranging  terms  for 
a  competition,  to  be  confined  to  local  architects. 
We  understand  that  no  architect  wiU  be  allowed 
to  comi5ete  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  pro- 
I>osed  club,  or  can  make  a  declaration  of  Con- 
servative faith.  The  site  is  in  Dale- street,  at 
the  corner  of  Sir  Thomas's-buildings,  and 
opposite  the  municipal  buildings. 

Westminstee. — A  meeting  of  the  Westmin- 
ster vestry  was  held  on  Wednesday,  when  the 


proposal  originally  made  to  confine  the  report  of 
tlie  professional  referee,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  to 
three  designs  selected  by  the  committee,  was  set 
aside,  and  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Barry 
should  report  on  all  the  designs  submitted,  and 
that  his  fee  should  be  increased  from  fifty  to  a 
hiuidred  guineas. 


CHIPS. 

New  schools  built  at  Twedidland  and  Dobwalls 
were  recently  ojiened  by  the  Liskeard  School 
Board.  Tliey  are  Queen  Anne  in  style,  with  some 
gable  framing  and  half -timber  work,  and  have 
Bridgwater  brick  facings  and  dressings.  The  cost 
of  the  first -named  school,  which  accommodates  80 
children,  was,  including  master's  house,  £049,  and 
that  at  the  Dobwalls  school  £372.  Mr.  Skentel- 
bery,  of  Looe,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Whale, 
of  Liskeard,  the  contractor. 

Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  who  recently  visted 
the  United  States,  speaks  rather  severely  of  the 
cities  from  an  architectural  iioiat  of  view: — "If  an 
architect  in  each  city  could  be  hanged  now  and 
then  with  discrimination,  what  a  mercy  it  would 
be  to  mankind." 

The  Cork  town  council  received  and  considered 
on  Friday  a  report  from  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Improvement  Coramitteo  with  reference  to  the 
progress  of  the  scheme.  It  was  stated  that  since 
September  last  the  committee  had  considered  three 
out  of  five  "  unhealthy  areas,"  and  had  decided  to 
first  improve  that  near  Stephen- street,  known  as 
No.  1,  as  an  experiment.  Mr.  M'Mullen,  C.E., 
was  appoint  el  euKiueer  of  the  scheme,  and  Mr. 
Walker  the  official  valuer,  the  latter  of 
whom  so  satisfactorily  conducted  the  purchase 
negotiations  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
interests  scheduled  in  No.  1  area  came 
before  the  arbitrator  for  settlement.  Havmg 
now  obtained  possession  of  nearly  all  the  tene- 
ments, the  committee  had  instructed  Mr.  M'Mullen 
to  demolish  the  properties,  and  a  clearance  of  the 
site  was  nearly  completed.  Some  progress  had 
been  made  with  ITo.  2  area,  the  arbitration  for 
which  would  soon  be  held,  and  No.  3  had  also  been 
commenced.  The  total  cost  for  them  had  been 
£2,852,  out  of  the  £35,000  loan  which  had  been 
sanctioned.   The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Brighton  town  council,  on  Wednesday  week, 
finally  apijroved  the  specification  and  contract 
drainings  prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor  for 
the  new  fence  on  the  Marine  parade,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Willian  Parsley  clerk  of  works  dui'ing  its 
erection,  at  a  salary  of  £3  3s.  per  week. 

A  Congregational  chapel,  Byzantine  in  style, 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  week  at  Bryn  Sion, 
Lampeter  Velefrey.  The  plans  were  prepared,  and 
the  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £880,  by  Mr. 
John  James,  of  Whitland. 

Foundation-stones  were  laid  at  Bovey-Tracey, 
Devon,  on  Monday  week,  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
chaj)el  about  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  £C00.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Cull,  of  Newton,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Aggett  and  Underhill,  of 
Chagford. 

The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archfeological 
Society  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  Stroud 
on  Wednesday  next,  the  21st  inst.,  and  two  foUow- 
jng  days. 

The  IGth  half- annual  report  of  the  Cork  City 
Improved  DwelUngs  Company,  Limited,  just  pre- 
sented to  the  shareholders,  states  that  the  revenue 
account  shows  a  net  balance  and  profit  of 
£454  6s.  8d.  on  the  half-year,  which  enables  the 
directors  to  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  fully-paid  shares,  and  also 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  calls  on  new  shares,  and  to 
carry  forward  £15  123.  Id.  to  the  reserve  account 
which  will  then  stand  at  £594  Os.  5d.  The  work  of 
building  is  progressing  satisfactorily  at  Kathmore, 
Eichmond-hill,  and  54  of  the  company's  new  houses 
are  now  occupied. 

A  new  police-station  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
HoUmgton,  near  Hastings,  and  three  police- 
cottages,  with  cells,  at  Eastbourne,  for  the  county 
magistrates,  from  the  designs  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Henry  Card,  of  Lewes. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  this  week 
holding  its  annual  show  at  Carlisle.  The  whole  of 
the  shedding  has  been  erected  under  contract  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Penny  and  Co.,  of  Taunton,  and 
covered  with  canvas  by  Messrs.  Unite  and  Son,  of 
Edgware-road,  Loudon.  The  work,  together  with 
the  erection  of  temporary  bridges,  levelUng  and 
draining  of  site,  and  laying  on  of  water  supply,  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
McKie,  the  city  surveyor,  who  has  been  appointed 
engineer  to  the  local  Show  committee. 

The  Bath  town  council,  after  a  discussion  and 
division,  resolved  on  Tuesday  week  to  raise  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Gilbey,  assistant  city  engineer,  by 
£20  per  annum. 
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TOUVEEBITY   COLLEGE  BAEGE  AND  BOAT-HOUSE, 
OXFOED. 

The  barge  here  illustrated  was  built  for  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  about  a  year  ago,  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  of  Streatley,  and  Mr.  Dodd,  of 
Caversham,  the  former  taking  the  hull,  and  the 
latter,  the  house  ;  it  cost  about  £950  in  all.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  good  club-room,  a  dressing- 
room,  and  other  accommodation.  The  boat- 
house  is  now  being  built  for  the  Oxford 
University  Boat  Club  by  Mr.  Silver,  of  Maiden- 
head. The  lower  story  consists  of  the  boat-house 
proper,  about  70ft.  square,  giving  accommodation 
for  some  forty  eights  and  other  boats.  There  is 
a  workshop,  &c.,  behind.  Above  these  are  three 
club-rooms,  with  dressing-rooms,  ;bath-rooms, 
&c.,  and,  in  the  roof,  a  residence  for  the  keeper. 
The  cost  will  be  about  £2,600.  The  architect  in 
each  case  was  Mr.  J.  Oldxid  Scott. 

nOTJSES,  CADOGAN-SQUAEE. 

These  houses,  which  form  part  of  a  long  terrace 
of  similar  buildings,  are  from  designs  furnished 
by  A.  J.  Adams,  architect,  18,  Queen's-road, 
Bayswater,  W. ;  and  they  were  built  by  Mr.  T. 
Pink,  of  Hans-place  and  Cadogan  Estate.  Dark 
and  light  bricks,  mixed  indiscriminately,  have 
been  used  for  the  external  waUs,  the  cornices, 
strings,  moulded  work,  and  carved  portions 
being  of  light  red  rubbers,  gauged  in  putty. 
The  principal  stau-s,  and  also  the  floors,  as  well 
as  the  doors  of  the  reception-rooms,  are  executed 
in  oak.  The  chimney-pieces  throughout  are 
Queen  Anne  in  character,  and  are  made  of  oak, 
marble,  and  tiles.  The  brick-carving  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Jolm  M'CuUock,  of  Kennins'ton 
Park. 

HOUSE  AT  CAJCBEIBGE. 

This  house  has  been  erected  at  Cambridge  for 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  MarshaU,  M.A.,  architect. 

CHniNEY-PIECE   AT   ASTON   HALL,  WAEWICKSHIEE. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  a  series  of 
drawings  illustrating  this  mansion,  and  for  which 
the  Institute  recently  awarded  their  silver  medal 
and  premium.  The  house  was  built  between 
the  years  1G18— 1635,  and  the  room  in  which 
this  fireplace  occurs  is  the  principal  apartment, 
excepting  the  gallery,  on  the  first-floor.  It  is 
a  handsome  room,  39ft.  by  23ft.,  and  17ft.  high, 
lighted  at  each  end  by  large  mullionedand  tran- 
Eomed  windows,  and  the  fireplace  occupies  the 
centre  of  one  .side.  It  is  executed  in  a  fine 
white  stone,  with  two  boldly-projecting  panels 
of  black  marble.  A  portion  of  the  fine  plaster 
frieze  is  also  shown.  The  complete  set  of  these 
carefully-detailed  and  interesting  drawings  will 
be  published  very  shortly  by  Mr.  Eimell,  of 


Oxford-street,  the  author  of  the  entire  work 
being  Mr.  W.  Niven,  architect,  of  Parkhurst, 
Epsom,  whose  etchings  of  old  Warwickshire 
houses  wo  noticed  some  short  time  since. 

ST.  Paul's  cathedeal,  melbouene. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Melbourne,  of  which  we  give  an  interior  view 
to-day,  was  laid  on  April  13th.  Since  the  de- 
sign was  originally  received  from  Mr.  Butterfield, 
the  situation  of  the  cathedral  building  has  under- 
gone an  alteration.  It  was  at  first  proposed  for 
the  structure  to  occupy  the  present  site  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  parsonage,  and  to  leave  the 
schools  untouched.  It  would  then  have  stood 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  have  been  parallel 
with  Flinders-street.  Subsequently,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  have  the  building  parallel 
with  Swanston- street,  or  nearly  north  and  south, 
as  that  gave  greater  length  to  the  site,  and 
allowed  for  additional  extensions,  if  these  were 
in  time  found  to  be  necessary.  Orientation  has 
thus  been  abandoned.  The  extreme  external 
length  of  the  building  when  completed  will  be 
273ft.,  and  its  extreme  width  126ft.  The  eastern 
end  will  approach  to  within  18ft.  of  Flinders - 
lane,  but  as  the  sill  of  the  chancel-window  will 
be  elevated  45ft.  above  the  pavement,  its  close 
proximity  to  the  street  will  not  be  objectionable. 
The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  an  irregular 
cross.  The  south  transept  will  scarcely  project 
at  all  beyond  the  line  of  the  aisles,  but  the 
north  transept  will  be  constructed  much 
deeper  to  accommodate  the  organ.  The  internal 
dimensions  will  be  asunder: — Nave  and  aisles, 
from  the  west  door  to  the  piers  of  central 
tower,  164ft.  by  65ft.  ;  north  transept,  35ft.  by 
21ft.  ;  south  transept,  35ft.  by  29ft. ;  central 
tower,  43ft.  by  43ft.  ;  and  chancel,  48ft.  by  37ft., 
making  the  total  length  of  the  choir  91ft.  There 
will  be  three  main  entrances,  the  principal 
being  from  Flinders-street  by  the  central  door  ; 
the  other  two  will  be  by  means  of  doorways  under 
each  of  the  western  towers.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  have  the  central  doorway  open  on  general 
occasions,  as  it  would  expose  too  directly  the  in- 
terior to  the  street.  The  floor  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  will  be  raised  several  steps  above  the  street, 
and  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  that  of  the 
altar  will  be  the  usual  ascent  of  seven  steps. 
The  piers  of  the  nave  will  be  clustered  columns, 
with  somewhat  depressed  pointed  arches  to  carry 
the  clerestory  walls.  The  great  central  tower  will 
be  carried  by  four  massive  piers  with  clustered 
shafts,  and  be  open  to  the  interior  for  a  height 
of  100ft.,  at  which  level  a  panelled  wood  ceUing 
will  be  placed.  At  a  height  of  70ft.  from  the 
floor  there  will  be  a  stone  gallery  all  round, 
with  an  iron  railing.  The  roofs  of  nave  and 
chancel  will  be  constructed  alike,  and  carried  by 
principals,  with  curved  ribs  springing  from  the 
caps  of  polished  granite  corbel-shafts.  The 
ceiling  will  be  cradled  in  a  polygonal  form, 
with  moulded  ribs,  and  have  a  total  height  of 
75ft.  in  the  clear.  The  aisle-roofs  will  be  of  the 
usual  lean-to  section,  but  of  a  slightly  flat- 
ter pitch  than  that  of  the  nave.  Th 
building  is  designed  externally  in  th 
Decorative  style  of  Gothic.  The  prin 
cipal  features  will  be  the  two  western  towers 
and  the  great  central  tower  and  spire.  The  two 
former  will  have  gabled  roofs,  with  crosses 
reaching  to  an  extreme  height  of  130ft.  from  the 
ground.  Between  these  western  towers  will  be 
the  large  central  doorway,  and  over  this  a 
five-light  traceried  window,  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  gable  being  filled  with  blank 
arcading,  with  a  cusped  vesica  in  the  centre, 
inclosing  a  cross  in  alto-relievo.  This  vesica 
form,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  is  used  frequently 
throughout  the  designs.  It  is  introduced  in  the 
centre  of  the  reredos  traceiy,  and  the  windows 
of  the  south  transept  are  of  the  same  form.  The 
spandrels  over  door  and  window,  and  the  gables 
of  the  western  towers  will  be  richly  diaj)ered. 
The  total  height  of  the  nave  and  chancel-roofs 
will  be  93ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
the  transept  roof  will  be  several  feet  lower.  The 
great  central  tower  will  be  square,  43ft.  by  43ft. 
(external  dimensions),  until  it  reaches  above  the 
ridge  of  the  nave-roof,  when  it  will  be  reduced 
by  a  broach  to  an  irregular  octagon,  leaving  the 
four  principal  sides  about  double  the  width  of 
the  broached  sides.  Each  face  on  the  design  is 
filled  with  geometric  tracery,  that  in  the  four 
principal  faces  being  opened  and  louvred,  and 
that  on  the  other  four  faces  blanks.  At  a 
height  of  153ft.  from  the  ground  there  will 
spring  from  this  tower  an  octagonal  stone 


spire,  reaching  to  the  vane  to  a  height  of  about 
275ft.  This  spire  will  be  enriched  by  escaUoped 
bands  at  intervals  throughout  its  height,  and 
wUl  be  surmounted  hy  a  metal  cross  and  wea- 
thercock vane.  Parmanent  seating  accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  in  the  nave  and  aisles  for 
1,300  persons,  but  on  special  occasions  provision 
will  be  made  for  2,000.  The  choir  will  seat  50 
singers.  The  original  estimated  cost  of  tho 
entire  building  was  £100,000,  but  as  the  scale  of 
the  building  has  been  considerably  increased,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  cost  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased.  Tho  usual  vestries  and 
chapterhouse  accommodation  will  also  be  pro- 
vided. Messrs.  Terry  and  Oakden,  arcliitects,  are 
in  charge  of  the  complete  works,  vnth  Mr.  Har- 
rison, of  Prahran,  as  clerk  of  works.  Mr.  Terry 
has  recently  been  in  England,  and  while  there 
consulted  with  Mr.  Butterfield  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  working  drawings.  The  only  contract 
at  present  let  is  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  ColUngwood , 
for  the  construction  of  the  foundations  and  the 
walls  up  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the  piers 
to  a  height  of  12ft.  6in.  above  the  nave-floor.  As 
these  piers  will  eventually  have  a  great  weight 
to  support,  their  construction  is  being  proceeded 
with  in  advance  of  the  work,  so  that  a  firm 
settlement  may  bo  secured.  The  bottom  course 
of  each  pier  consists  or  four  very  large  stones. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  pier,  two  stones  have  been 
obtained  of  sufiicient  size  to  answer  the  purpose, 
and  it  was  one  of  these  stones  which  was  laid  at 
the  ceremony.  It  was  14ft.  long,  and  nearly  6ft. 
wide,  and  weighed  over  nine  tons.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Australasian  Sketcher  for  the  above 
particulars  and  view.  A  complete  set  of  the 
geometrical  designs  of  the  building,  from  Mr. 
Butterfield' s  own  plans,  were  published  by  us 
in  May  last  year. 


CHIPS. 

Richard  Littlejohn,  aged  25,  and  described  as  a 
builder,  living  at  Choumert  House,  Choumert- 
road,  Peckham,  was,  together  with  one  Jane  Ellen 
Bentley,  committed  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  ses- 
sions, by  Mr.  Chance  at  Lambeth  police-court,  on 
Tuesday,  on  a  charge  of  having  ifltreated  George 
Bentley,  84  years  of  age.  The  case  for  the  prose- 
cution is  that  the  old  man,  having  become  imbe- 
cile, was  locked  up  in  a  room,  without  proper  care 
or  attention. 

A  new  grammar-school  is  about  to  be  built  on 
the  West  Hill  at  Hastings,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Jeffery  and  Skiller,  of  that  town. 

The  Holbom  board  of  guardians  decided,  last 
week,  to  erect,  on  the  site  of  the  Farringdon-road 
workhouse,  a  new  workhouse  for  400  aged  and  in- 
firm, and  100  acute  sick,  people,  and  also  a  board- 
room, dispensary,  and  relief  ofices.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £30,000. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  of  Sunderland,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  surveyor  to  the  town  council  of 
that  borough,  at  a  salary  of  £180  a  year. 

The  local  board  for  Brandon  and  Byshottles, 
Durham,  met  on  Monday  week  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor to  Joseph  W.  Spoor,  late  surveyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisances  to  this  and  other  boards, 
who  has  absconded,  after  committing  defalcations. 
Sixty-eight  applications  were  received,  including 
one  from  Mr.  Richard  Gardner,  builder  and  con- 
tractor, of  Langley  Moor,  a  member  of  the  board, 
who  is  reported  to  have  kept  his  seat  at  the  table 
during  the  reading  of  the  testimonials.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  appear  to  have  been  merely 
formal,  for  only  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
surveyor  to  the  neighbouring  local  board  of  Sutton, 
were  nominated,  and  the  former  candidate  was 
elected,  by  4  votes  to  2.  Mr.  Gardner,  in  returning 
thanks  for  his  election,  exjiressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  make  a  better  servant  than  member  of  the 
board. 

St.  Mary's  parish-church,  Bury  St,  Edmunds, 
was  reopened  on  Friday,  after  the  removal  of  the 
galleries  over  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
repairs  to  the  walls  and  columns.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  L.  Jackaman,  builder,  of  Bury. 
It  is  proposed  to  place  several  stained-glass 
windows  in  the  aisles,  and  to  rebuild  the  chancel 
roof. 

A  new  infants'  Board- school  is  about  to  be  built 
in  Manor-road,  Hastings,  from  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Elworthy,  architect  to  the  board. 

Memorial-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
schools  were  laid  at  Prince  town,  Dartmoor,  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  site  was  used  as  a  market 
when  the  French  prisoners  of  war  were  confined  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  chapel  will  seat  320,  and 
the  schools  and  class-rooms  200.  Mr.  Suell  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Fudge  the  builder.  The  outlay 
will  be  £1,200. 
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Abekystwith.— On  "Wednesday  week,  the  new 
Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  this  town  was  opened. 
The  new  chapel  will  seat  between  800  and  900 
persons,  and  measures,  internally,  exclusive  of 
vestibule  and  vestry,  &c.,  72  feet  C  inches  by  40 
feet  wide,  and  32  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
There  is  a  gallery  round  three  sides,  with  an 
organ-gallery  in  the  south  end,  circular  in  plan, 
with  coved  ceiling,  with  ministers'  vestry  and 
committee-room  underneath.  The  principal 
elevation  is  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  cost  of  the  building  and  site  has  been 
about  £4,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  builder. 
Dole,  Aberystwith,  with  Mr.  David  Williams 
as  clerk  of  works,  from  the  plan  and  specification, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  architect  and  surveyor,  Liverpool 
and  Aberystwith. 

Knowle.— Last  week  the  new  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  Nuthurst-cum-Hockley-heath,  near 
EQOwle,  was  consecrated.  The  total  cost  of  the 
church,  exclusive  of  the  site,  has  been  about 
£2,200.  It  comprises  a  nave  53  feet  long  by  24 
feet  nine  inches  wide,  a  chancel,  a  south  porch, 
an  organ-chamber  and  choir  vestry  also  on  the 
south  side,  beneath  the  vestry  being  situated 
the  heating  chamber.  A  tower,  crowned  with  a 
belfry  and  spire,  rises  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  nave  and  chancel  on  the  north  side.  The 
building  is  erected  chiefly  in  redbrick,  with  Bath 
and  Wrexham  stone  dressings  to  the  window 
tracery,  sUIs,  copings,  &c.  Moulded  bricks  and 
bnck  diaper  work  and  banding  are  also  freely 
used.  The  interior  of  the  walls  is  lined  with 
pressed  buflf-coloured  bricks,  with  which  red- 
pattern  work  is  intemuxed.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  a  total  of  202  worshippers.  The 
corbels  to  the  nave-roof  principals  and  to  the 
chancel- arch  and  other  portions  of  the  work  have 
been  carved  by  Mr.  Eoddis,  of  Birmingham. 
Early  Gothic  is  the  style  followed.  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  of  15,  Temple-row,  Birmingham,  pre- 
pared the  designs  for  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  church.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  J.  Barnsley  and  Sons,  of  Birmingham. 

Lea,  Wilts.— The  hamlet-church  of  Lea,  near 
Malmesbury,  was  reopened  on  the  1st  inst., 
after  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C  J. 
Phipps,  F.S.A.  The  building,  which  consisted 
of  13th-century  nave,  and  square  west  tower, 
was  "restored"  in  1840;  but,  four  years 
afterwards,  it  was  considered  unsafe,  and  since 
that  time,  services  have  been  held  in  a  school- 
room. The  building  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  east  wall,  which  has  been 
underpinned,  and  the  tower';  a  north  aisle  has 
been  added,  and  the  tower 'opened  out  to  the 
church,  increasing  the  sittings  from  120  to  220. 
The  work  has  been  executed  in  Garsdon  stone, 
with  Bath-stone  dressings,  the  interior  beino- 
also  lined  with  Bath  stone.  The  roof s  of  both 
nave  and  north  aisle  are  open  with  match-boards 
at  back  of  principals,  aU  of  varnished  deal,  and 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  floor  of 
the  church  is  of  Forest  stone,  the  chancel  beino' 
laid  with  Mint  on' s  tesselated  tiles,  while  inside 
the  Communion-rails  there  is  an  oak  parquetry 
floor.  The  pulpit  and  eagle  lectern  are  new, 
and  are  carved  ia  oak.  The  church  is  heated 
with  a  hot-water  apparatus,  by  Bacon,  of  Lon- 
don. A  vestry  has  been  shut  off  at  the  east  end 
of  the  new  north  aisle  by  the  erection  of  a  screen 
in  pitch-pine,  designed  by  the  architect.  The 
seats  and  chancel  stalls  are  also  of  pitch  pine. 
On  the  south  side  of  chancel  has  been  erected  a 
stained-glass  window,  in  remembrance  of  the 
late  Adjutant  Bradford.  The  subjects  are  David 
and  Joshua.  Mr.  E.  Knapp,  of  Lea,  took  the 
contract  for  masonry,  and  Mr.  E.  Stratton,  of 
Garsdon,  that  for  woodwork ;  the  cost  of  the 
work  has  been  £1,800. 

London  School  Boaed.— At  the  meeting  of 
this  board  held  on  the  8th  inst.  a  discussion  took 
place  on  the  system  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
inviting  builders'  tenders  only  from  a  selected 
list.  Miss  Taylor  and  Mr.  Eoberts  strongly  con- 
demned this  mode  of  transacting  business,  as 
most  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests  ;  and  Mr. 
Ross  moved,  that  in  the  particular  case  under 
discussion,  the  drainage  of  the  playground  of 
Upton  House  industrial  school,  that  tenders  be 
invited  by  public  advertisement.  Mr.  Freeman, 
as  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee,  stated 


that  there  are  over  a  hundred  names  of  builders 
on  the  board's  list,  and  that  no  builder  is  ever 
shut  out  from  competing  for  the  board's 
work  if  he  is  a  man  of  position  and  stability. 
Eventually  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ross  was 
rejected.  —  At  the  preceding  meeting  the 
board  accepted  the  following  tenders: — New 
school  in  Compton-street,  Goswell-road,  Wall 
Bros.,  £12,447;  ditto,  Oldfield-road,  Stoke 
Newington,  C.  Wall,  £8,150  ;  repairs  and  paint- 
ing at  the  School  Board  Ofiices,  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  C.  Durant,  £1,140  Us.  7d.  ;  and 
improvements  in  a  school  in  Walton- street, 
Chelsea,  just  acquired  by  transfer,  B.  E.  Night- 
ingale, £617.  For  supplying  furniture  and  fit- 
tings to  schools,  the  following  sums  were  voted  : 
— St.  Clement's-road,  Chelsea  (new  school), 
£600  Ss.  9d.,  802  school-places,  equal  to  a  cost 
of  15s.  Id.  per  head;  Wenlock-road,  New  North- 
road  (new  school),  £868  19s.,  1,196  places,  equal 
to  14s.  6d.  per  head  ;  and  Hargrave-park-road, 
Upper  HoUo  way  (enlargement),  500  places,  equal 
to  12s.  Id.  per  head. 

NOETHWOOD,  Buxton.— A  house  is  being  erected 
here  for  Mr.  John  E.  Harrison,  of  Buxton,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  one  which  has  been  taken  down 
for  the  purpose.  The  cellars  and  foundations  of 
main  walls  are  retained,  and  in  a  great  measure 
decided  the  plan  of  the  new  structure.  The  out- 
buildings and  west  wall  of  kitchen  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  old  building  remaining  above 
ground.  The  new  residence  is  built  of  rock- 
faced  Buxton  grit  stone,  with  boasted  beds  and 
joints,  jointed  in  Portland  cement.  The  dress- 
ings round  windows  and  doors,  quoins  and 
strings,  are  of  wrought  stone.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  constructed  of  cube  stone  of  large 
dimensions,  obtained  from  a  quarry  near  by.  The 
internal  fittings  of  the  entrance  haU  are  in 
Enghsh  oak ;  those  to  the  principal  rooms  and 
staircase  being  pitch-pine.  Hot  water  is  laid  on 
in  the  ofiices  and  bath-room  ;  the  passages  and 
Unen-room  are  heated  with  circulating  pipes. 
The  windows  in  principal  rooms  are  fitted  with 
double -hung  sashes,  the  bottom  sashes  being 
glazed  with  polished  plate,  and  the  upper  ones 
with  coloured  designs  in  lead.  Messrs.  Richard 
Waite,  Duffield,  and  John  R.  Parkin,  Idridge- 
hay,  are  the  joint  architects.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Nelson  Webbe,  of  Buxton, 
contractor. 

Rtton-on-Tyne. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  at  Ryton,  was 
laid  on  June  24th.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed, 
and  the  chapel  wiU  consist  of  a  nave,  separated 
from  side-aisles  and  transepts  by  a  series  of 
pointed  arches  springing  from  cast-  iron  columns, 
which  will  carry  a  clerestory  wall.  At  one  end 
of  the  nave  there  will  be  a  pulpit  platform  of 
pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  build- 
ing will  be  built  of  stone,  and  the  walls  on  the 
outside  faced  with  thin  courses  of  blocking.  At 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  chapel  will  be  a  lofty 
tower,  covered  with  a  slated  roof.  In  the  rear 
of  the  main  building  there  wiU  be  rooms  for  the 
caretaker  to  dwell  in,  and  underneath  will  be  a 
chamber  for  hot-water  apparatus.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  plot  of  ground  necessitated  an 
unusual  height  of  foundations,  and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  to  provide  a  large  room  under 
the  whole  area  of  the  chapel.  It  is  intended 
that  the  transepts  shall  not  be  seated  for  the 
present,  but  be  divided  from  the  chapel,  and 
formed  into  a  schoolroom  and  foui-  vestries.  The 
architect  has  provided  in  his  plans  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  building,  and,  when  the  requirements 
of  the  congregation  demand  it,  the  transepts 
will  be  opened  out  to  the  other  portion  of  the 
chapel,  and  a  lecture  haU  and  school,  with 
class-rooms,  vestries,  and  other  accommodation 
will  be  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  present  works, 
in  harmony  with  the  original  building.  The 
chapel,_  as  now  arranged,  will  seat  280  persons, 
and  with  the  extension  referred  to,  230  more 
sittings  wiU  be  obtained,  making  510;  and  the 
accommodation  is  arranged  to  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  erection  of  a  gallery  in  each 
transept,  which  will  bring  up  the  sitting  accom- 
modation to  620.  These  extensions  may  be 
made_  by  easy  and  gradual  stages  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  congregation. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  are :  Mr.  Wm. 
Lishman,  Ryton,  mason-work ;  Mr.  John  J. 
Salter,  Ryton,  joiner's  work;  Mr.  J.  Rutter, 
Ryton,  painting ;  Messrs.  C.  and  G.  Nicholson, 
Newcastle,  slating ;  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Charlton 
and  Co.,  Newcastle,  plumbing  and  iron-work. 
The  building,  as  now  contracted  for,  will  cost 


about  £2,950,  and  is  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Lish,  architect,  Newcastle- on -Tyne. 

TuLSE  Hill. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has 
been  opened  at  Tulse  HUl.  It  is  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style,  and  built  of  Kentish  rag  and  Bath, 
stone.  The  dimensions  are  80ft.  by  52ft.  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel,  with  a  wide  semi-circtilar 
ended  chancel  30ft.  deep  in  addition,  which, 
with  the  double  entrance  porches,  give  a  total 
length  of  126ft.  In  the  basement  is  a  large 
school-room  51ft.  by  51ft.,  with  a  heightof  loft., 
and  amply  lighted.  There  are  several  other 
class-rooms  and  vestries.  A  tower  and  spire  are 
in  course  of  erection,  the  design  being  that  of  an 
octagon  lantern  on  the  tower  with  pinnacles  at 
each  angle  and  smaller  ones  at  springing  of  spire 
above  octagon.  The  architect  is  Sir.  Charles 
Bell,  of  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad-street, 
E.C. ;  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  and  C. 
Bowyer,  of  Norwood.  The  total  cost  would  be, 
including  fencing,  upwards  of  £11,000. 

Yeadon. — The  Town  HaU  and  Mechanics' 
Institute  at  Yeadon  were  formally  opened  on 
Saturday  week.    The  building  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  HiU,  architect,  Leeds, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000.    The  front  elevation  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire,  with  illuminated  clock. 
The  front  porch  gives  access  to  a  vestibule  10ft. 
by  18ft.,  and  the  vestibule  admits  to  an  entrance 
hall,  48ft.  by  30ft.    Behind  it  are  two  class- 
rooms, lavatory,  curator's  room,  and  a  room 
which  is  to  be  used  as  the  Board  School.  On 
the  left  of  the  front  porch  are  the  Local  Board 
room  and  waiting  room,  and  on  the  right  the 
conversation  room  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
The  rest  of  the  space  on  the  ground -fioor  is 
divided  into  a  reading-room  for  the  institute  and 
four    class-rooms.    On    the  second    fioor  is 
situated  an  assembly  room,  which  will  accom- 
modate about  1,200  persons.    Its  area  is  72ft. 
by  48ft.,  and  it  has  an  orchestra  22ft.  by  32ft. 
at  one  end,  and  a  gallery  48ft.  by  13ft.  at  the 
other,  and  side  galleries,  each  72ft.  in  length. 
The  height  from  fioor  to  ceiling  is  31ft.  6in. 
The  ground- fioor  upon  which  the  building  stands 
is  140ft.  in  length  and  80ft.  in  width.  The 
building  has,  by  the  joint  UberaUty  of  J.  M. 
Barwiek,  of  Low  Hall,  and  A.  Brayshaw,  of 
Yeadon,  Esqrs.,  but  in  the  names  of  two  of  each 
of  their  respective  children,  been  enriched  by  two 
large  six-light  stained-glass  windows,  designed 
and  executed  by  the  art  firm  of  Powell  Bros., 
Park-square,  Leeds.    The  subjects  illustrated 
are  specifically  appropriate  to  the  staple  industry 
of  Yeadon,  viz.,  sheep-shearing,  and  spinning 
and  weaving.    In  the  shearing,  the  description 
of  Thomson,  "The  Poet  of  the  Seasons,"  has 
been  followed  ;  the  sheep  Hes  "bound,"  and  is 
being   ' '  of  its  robe  bereft ' '  by  the  ' '  tender 
swain's  well-guided  shears."    The  companion 
window  exhibits  antique  spinning  and  weaving  in 
perhaps  the  simplest  forms.    The  loom,  verified 
in  and  copied  from  the  British  Museum  an- 
tiquities, is  one  which  appears  to  have  been 
common  with  the  early  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &c., 
such  as  is  probably  yet  to  be  found  in  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  and  in  the  huts  of 
the  Impongwo,  and  other  native  tribes  of  West 
Africa,  whose  cloth  is  woven  palm-fibre.  Over 
this  loom  a  Syrian  man  is  bending  at  his  work, 
and  by  his  side  sits  a  Syrian  woman,  supporting 
a  distaff  with  one  arm,  whilst  her  hands  are 
engaged  in  spinning  with  a  spindle,  according 
to  the  fashion  in  vogue  before  spinning-wheels 
were  even  a  dream.    Ten  family  and  other 
appropriate  heraldic  blazons  of  arms  enframe  the 
subjects,  including  those  of  the  county  (York), 
and  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  and  riband 
legends,  traversing  the  open  but  enriched  spaces, 
record  the  dedicatory  gifts  to  "the  people  of 
Yeadon." 


A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Newbridge- 
on-Wye  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  built  of  local 
stone  relieved  with  brick  band- courses,  and  the 
dressings  are  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone  ;  the  fittings 
are  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  At  the  rear  is  a 
large  schoolroom,  divided  by  a  movable  partition. 
The  Rev.  H.  Thomas,  of  Swansea,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Howells 
and  Jones,  of  Ystradgynlais.  The  cost  has  been 
£1,160. 

The  parish-church  of  Week  St.  Mary,  near 
Stratton,  was  reopened  on  Thursday  week,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Truro,  after  restoration. 

New  premises  are  in  course  of  erection  for  St. 
Mark's  ophthalmic  hospital,  Dublin,  from  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Mr.  Drew,  of  that  city. 
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PARLTAMENTAK.Y  NOTES. 

Thk  Tay  Beidge. — In  (lio  House  of  Commons 
last  week  there  was  a  short  discussion  on  the  Taj'- 
bridge  accident.  Oti  the  second  reading  being 
moved  of  the  Bill  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  Mr. 
Anderson  opposed  it,  and,  adverting  to  the  con- 
demnation passed  on  SirT.  Bouoh  in  Mr.  Bothery's 
report,  strongly  objected  to  that  gentleman  being 
employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  that 
Sir  T.  Bouch  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plans,  and  explained  that  ho  proposed  to  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  hybrid  committee,  with  instructions  which 
vrould  widen  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  inquiry. 
After  some  further  conversation,  the  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time  and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  hy- 
brid committee,  with  power  to  inquire  into  the  best 
position  for  the  bridge,  the  protection  of  the  navi- 
gation, the  best  mode  of  securing  its  permanent 
safety,  &c. 

The  Botal  Academy.— Mr.  Thompson  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  the  Government 
would  use  its  influence  with  the  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  to  open  its  exhibition  free  of 
charge  on  Monday,  the  2ud  of  August,  being  Bank 
Holiday.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  it  was  not  usual  for 
the  Government  to  interfere  in  any  manner  in  the 
administration  of  the  details  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 
At  the  same  time,  ho  had  every  reason  to  believe 
in  the  disposition  of  the  President  and  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  to  give  accommodation  to 
the  public,  and  to  entertain  any  reasonable  pro- 
posal ;  and  without  giving  an  opinion — which 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  his  duty — on  t  his 
proposal,  he  would  recommend  that  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  it  should  seek  an  opportunity  of 
meeting,  on  public  grounds,  the  President  of  the 
Council.  He  had  no  doubt  any  representations 
made  would  be  kindly  and  respectfully  and  care- 
fully entertained. 

Borough  BouND-iEiES.— Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
whether  the  Government  contemplated  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 
borough  boundaries  for  municipal  and  sanitar}' 
purposes  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Government 
was  willing  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject. — 
Mr.  Dodson :  The  matter  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  political  considera- 
tions incidentally  mixed  up  with  it,  and  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  yet  had  time  to  consider  how  far 
it  will  be  practicable  to  effect  the  extension  of 
borough  boundaries,  otherwise  than  by  local  Acts. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  desirable,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  that  further  facilities  should 
be  given  for  this  purpose,  and  attention  shall  be 
given  to  the  subject  during  the  recess.  The  in- 
formation at  present  available  will  probably  be 
found  sufficient  to  enable  the  Government  to 
arrive  at  a  decision,  and  it  does  not,  therefore, 
at  present  appear  necessary  to  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  matter. 

CONSTEUCTION  OF  Habboues  IN  Ieeland.— Mr. 
Forster,  replying  on  Monday  to  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power,  said  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  construction  of  additional  piers  and  harbours 
in  Ireland  had  fixed  on  some  piers,  and  were 
selecting  sites  for  others.  He  could  not,  however, 
make  a  statement  in  anticipation  of  their  con- 
clusions. 

The  Ieish  National  Museoti  of  Science  and  aet. 
— Mr.  Bellingham  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  if  he  could 
inform  the  House  at  what  stage  were  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Mun- 
della  said  no  definite  arrangements  had  yet  been 
made  for  the  building  of  this  Musermi  in  Dublin, 
owing  to  difficulties  which  had  arisen,  the  nature 
of  which  was  explained  in  the  last  Report  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  During  the  recess 
the  Government  would  be  in  a  position  to  prepare 
estimates  for  the  now  building.  Mr.  Bellingham, 
being  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  apply  for  the  production  of  a  copy 
of  the  corrfspondence  between  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society  and  the  Science  and  Art  Dej)artment. 

The  Recent  Gas  Explosion.— Mr.  Firth  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  the 
Board  had  jurisdiction  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  recent  gas 
explosion  in  the  Tottonham-court-road  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  was  their  intention  to  institute  such 
inquiry.  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  The  Board  of  Trade 
have  no  authority  under  the  Gas  Act  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter  to  which  the  question 
refers.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  circumstances,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  communicated  with  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke,  the  coroner,  on  the  subject,  and  he  has 
desired  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  one  of  the  gas 


referees,  to  act  as  assessor  during  the  inquiry. 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  Tay  Beidoe. — Sir  A.  Gordon  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  the  posi- 
tion and  the  construction  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge 
across  the  River  Tay,  and  the  width  and  the  height 
of  the  spans  or  ojieuings  between  the  piers,  as  they 
were  altered  from  the  deposited  plans  approved  by 
Parliament,  were  such  as  were  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  the  jjosi- 
tiou  and  construction  of  the  piers  of  the  Tay-bridge 
differed  from  the  plans  sanetioned  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  autho- 
rising the  construction  of  the  bridge.  The  company 
did  not  inform  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  altera- 
tions which  had  been  made,  and  the  Board  were 
not  aware  of  those  alterations  until  some  time  after 
the  piers  had  been  fixed.  As  the  width  of  spans 
was  settled  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  purely  out  of  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
navigation,  and  as  the  increased  width  was  an 
improvement  so  far  as  navigation  was  concerned, 
the  Board  saw  no  reason  to  interfere  with  the 
alteration. 

Railway  Companies  and  theie  Beidoes.— Sir 
G.  Campbell  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  course 
the  Government  proposed  to  adept  in  consequence 
of  the  Report  of  the  Wreck  Commissioners  regard- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Tay-bridge.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  that  as  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trade  received 
the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  Tay-bridge,  he  directed  a  circular  letter  to  be 
sent  to  all  railway  companies  in  the  kingdom,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  report,  and  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  liabilities  they  incurred  with  regard  to 
similar  constructions  on  their  lines  of  railway.  He 
also  wrote  to  General  Hutehinion  oalliug  upon  him 
to  offer  an  explanation  as  to  the  remarks  contained 
in  this  report  as  to  the  original  inspection  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  his  intention  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  rules  were  desirable  to 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  wind  pressure  on  rail- 
way construction,  as  suggested  by  the  Court  of 
Inquiry. 

Civil  Seevice  Estimates. — The  House  of  Com- 
mons went  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  on  Monday,  and  voted  £37,771 
for  Royal  Palaces.  The  next  vote  of  £35,401  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  Mr.  Rylands  of  bringing  under  notice  the 
insufficient  accommodation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  reporters.  Mr.  Adam  promised  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan 
held  that  the  accommodation  not  onlj'  for  reporters 
but  for  strangers  and  members,  was  a  reproach  to 
the  country.  Sir  A.  Lusk  saw  no  occasion  for  re- 
building the  House  in  order  to  extend  the  accom- 
modation for  members,  and  Mr.  H.  Wiggan  would 
regret  to  see  the  present  House  destroyed.  Mr. 
M'Coau  (H.  R.,  Wicklow)  considered  the  cage  in 
which  ladies  were  placed  a  disgrace  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Adam  observed  that  the  whole  question  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  The 
vote  was  agreed  to,  as  were  also  £116,432  for 
public  buildings,  £16,385  for  furniture  of  public 
offices,  £183,073  for  Revenue  Department  build- 
ings, £50,600  for  County  Court  buildings,  £27,145 
for  Metropohtan  Police-courts,  £8,200  for  Sheriff 
Court  Houses,  Scotland,  £110,200  for  the  new 
Courts  of  Justice,  £16,000  for  courts  of  law  and 
offices,  Edinburgh,  £133,500  for  the  survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  £4,693  for  British  Museum 
buildings,  £29,728  for  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum, £20,000  for  Edinburgh  University  Buildings, 
£19,825  for  harbours  under  the  Board  of  Trade, 
£195,356  for  rates  on  Government  property, 
£10,000  for  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks  having  on 
Friday  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  model  sphinx 
placed  on  one  of  the  pedestals  of  the  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  of  the  additions  to  the  obelisk  base, 
the  permanent  ExAiuxes  and  "buskins"  are  to  be 
forthwith  cast  and  placed  in  position  as  soon  as 
completed. 

The  parish-church  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  was  re- 
ojiened  on  the  1st  inst.,  after  enlargement,  including 
tlie  restoration  of  the  chancel  to  its  original  length. 
One  hundred  and  forty  additional  sittings  have 
been  provided. ' 

The  parish-church  of  Ashby-do-la-Zouch,  re- 
opened after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  £10,000  on 
March  31st  la^t,  has  just  been  enriched  by  the 
presentation  of  a  memorial  brass,  7ft.  by  3ft.,  set 
in  black  marble,  and  placed  in  the  chancel  to  the 
memory  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who 
is  buried  in  the  church ;  and  also  by  two  stained- 
glass  windows,  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
north  aisle.  The  windows  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  and  Westlake,  of  London, — the 
one  rejiresents  Our  Lord  bearing  His  Cross;  the 
other,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
and  Our  Lord  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Received,— M.  and  Co.— H.  P.  and  H.— Rev.  .1.  B.  M.— 
H.  W.  and  Co.— H.  S.  A.— J.  W.  and  Co.— F.  W.  and 
Son.-A.  S.  Co.— C.  F.  L.-M.  and  L.— J.  P.  jun.- C. 
and  S.— SIcN.  R.  and  Co.— F.  Bros.— M.  H.  B.  and  Co. 
-F.  I.  Co.— J.  A.— D.  H.  and  Co. 

Drawings  Received.— .J.  F.  D.,  M.  J.  L. ;  Entrance  to 
an  old  Churchyard ;  E.  H.  T.  ;  J.  P.  J. 

Disgusted.  (No  wonder  you  are,  but  so  are  others  in 
similar  cases,  and  it  is  little  use  our  publishing  details 
of  such  cases  if  the  offending  party  is  not  a  member  of 
the  E.I.B.A.,  and  not  very  much  then.)— Nil  Desper- 
AXDUJi.  (Can  appear  as  an  advertisement  with  name 
and  address.) 
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Drawings  Received.  —  Our  Praises  are  our  Wages, 
Attempt,  Excel,  Factable,  Ernest,  Mustapba,  Ap 
Adam,  Clansmrin,  Pupil  J.,  Hubert,  Jack  in  circle, 
Eaaberjeg,  Edwin. 


THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  E.I.B.A. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  BuiLDiNa  News. 

SiE, — I  venture  to  send  you  the  inclosed 
correspondence,  as  it  may  interest  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  besides  myself. — I 
am,  &o.,  W.  BuEGES. 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand. 

[The  following  circular  was  issued  on  July  9,  1680]. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

0,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 

9  July,  1880. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN  that,  on  Monday  Even- 
ing, the  mth  July,  ISSO,  at  8.30  p.m.  precisely  : 

A  Special  General  Meeting  of  Members  will  be  held, 
in  accordance  with  By-laws  LXIV.  and  LXXI.,  to  au- 
thorise the  sale  of  £2,300  Three  Per  Cent.  Consols,  forthe 
pui-pose  of  discharging  the  remaining  liabilities  in  re- 
spect to  the  recent  Picmises  alterations,  and  of  reimburs- 
ing to  the  Ordinary  Funds  a  portion  of  the  advances  made 
therefrom. 

Thomas  H.  Wvatt,  Hon.  Sec. 
William  U.  White,  Seeretaiy. 


15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand. 
July  12,  ISSO. 

Mv  Dear  Sib, — I  see  by  the  circular  j  iist  received  from 
you  that  a  Special  General  Meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Mon- 


July  16,  1880. 
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day  "  to  authorise  the  sale  of  £2,300  Consols  for  the 
piu  pose  of  disclmiging  the  remaining  liabilities  in  respect 
to  the  recent  Tremises  nlteration." 

I  see  also  by  (he  annual  report  that  we  now  possess 
invested  in  the  funds  £1,0(50  17s.  Dd,,  valued  at  £3,n39. 

We  shall  then,  roughly,  diminish  our  stock  by  one 
half. 

As  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  expenditure  in  question 
has  been  incurred  by  the  council  upon  its  o^^n  authority, 
will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  (lie  information  as  to  when, 
and  by  what  sort  of  general  or  special  meeting,  the 
authorisation  was  given  to  incur  liabilities  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  so  very  materially  diminishing  our  funded 
property  ;  and  also  whether  advice  of  such  a  subject  was 
given  in  the  notice  paper,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the 
said  meeting !— I  remain,  yours  obediently, 

W.  BuiiOEs. 

■W.  H.  "White,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  E.I.B.A. 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
13th  July,  1880. 

jrv  Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  favour  of  vesterd.ay's 
date,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  Nos.  11  and 
13  of  (he  Proceedings  of  last  Session,  in  which,  at  pp. 
87  and  88  you  will  find  the  paragraph  (Annual  Report) 
referring  to  the  then-suggested  alterations  ;  and  at  p. 
112  you  will  find  tlie  Special  Report  therein  mentioned. 
The  resolutions,  givingthe  authorisation  .about  which  you 
ask  for  infoi-mation,  are  printed  ou  p.  114.* 

It  will,  however,  give  me  greater  pleasure  to  sec  you 
here,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  in  order  that  I  may  sliow 
you  some  of  our  Minutes  and  Reports  on  tin's— strange  as 
it  may  seem— diifieult  and  prolonged  business.— I  am, 
dear  Sir,  truly  yours,' 

■WiT-LUM  H.  WniTE,  Secret.ary. 
William BunoKS,  Esq.,  1.5,  Buckingh.am-street, 
Sti-and,  "W.C. 


15,  Buckincham-strpct,  Strand. 
.Tuly  1.5,  1880. 

Dear  Sie, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  communication 
of  yesterday,  and  I  have  carefully  read  the  extracts  in 
question.  It  appears  that  although  the  meeting  (5th 
May,_  1879)  gave  authority  to  the  Council  to  rearrange 
certain  parts  of  the  building,  and  to  obtain  a  new  lease, 
not  a  word  is  said  as  to  where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 
If  the  resolutions  in  question  are  to  be  eon.sidered  as 
covering  the  diminution  of  our  property  by  one-half, 
they  would  equally  apply  to  its  total  absorption. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  the  aflfair  appears  to 
me  as  a  very  unbusinesslike  transaction,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  council,  and  on  that  of  the  meeting. 

Why  not  have  asked  for  a  grant  before  going  to  work  ? 
As  many  other  members  may  be  as  desiroiis  as  myself  to 
know  _  the  rights  of  the  affair,  and  as  the  su'i).iect  is 
essentially  a  public  one,  I  am  about  to  send  our 
coiTcspondence  to  the  Building  News.— I  remain,  yours 
faithfully.  Bukc.es. 

W.  H.  Wuite,  Esq. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

Sie, — After  the  decision  given  lately  by  Mr. 
I' Anson  in  the  case  of  Laybourno  v.  KicLston,  I 
am  afraid  that  ■what  works  are  now  published 
on  light  and  air  are  of  little  value — that  i.s  to  say 
if  Mr.  I'Anson  i.s  looked  upon  as  an  authority, 
■which  I  believe  he  is. 

The  case  mentioned  above  was  one  in  -which 
some  ancient  lights  were  involved,  and  Mr.  John 
Whichcord  and  myself  surveyed  the  premises  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hovenden  for 
the  defendant. 

The  lights  mentioned  consisted  of  tvro  sky- 
lights, and  other  windows  overlooking  the  sky- 
lights and  facing  the  south,  with  a  wall  on  the 
east  side,  but  quite  open  in  the  front  and  west 
side,  without  any  obstruction  than  at  a  greater 
angle  of  43  degrees.  The  defendant  puUs  down 
and  rebuilds  the  premises,  making  a  high  wall 
on  the  west  side  of  plaintiff's  lights,  and  carries 
it  up  some  23ft.  higher  than  the  old  buildings, 
so  that  the  front  diagonal  light  docs  not  fall  at  a 
less  angle  than  CO  degree's  ;  and  also  builds 
another  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  skylights  5ft. 
high,  and  close  up  in  front  of  same,  so  the  front 
light  does  not  fall  at  a  greater  angle  than  that 
allowed  by  73  degrees,  and  by  that  means  leaves 
the  skylights  and  other  lights  virtually  in  a 
square  box  or  area  Oft.  by  Gft.,  from  which  they 
must  obtain  all  their  light.  In  his  report  he 
says  that  the  windows  over  the  skylights  (the 
sill  of  the  lower  one  is  only  18in.  above  the  top 
of  the  skylights)  have  not  had  the  light  injured 
in  any  way,  and  that  the  skylights  are  only  very 
slightly  injured  ;  by  means  of  which  report  the 
plaintiff  has  to  pay  the  costs  and  damages. 


'  Resolved,  that  it  is  not  at  present  expedient  to  ap- 
propriate the  upper  rooms  of  the  building  (9,  Conduit 
Street,  W. ) ,  but  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  to 
rearrange  the  entrance,  the  staircase,  and  the  first  floor 
rooms  in  the  best  manner  which  can  be  devised,  and  to 
carry  the  same  into  etfect. 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  be  not  restricted  to  avoid 
any  interference  with  the  upper  floors,  but  that,  if  an 
additional  area  can  be  there  obtained  of  moderate  extent, 
they  have  power  to  negotiate  for  the  same  with  a  view  to 
improve  tlie  ventilation,  and  make  the  requii-ed 
arrangements  relating  thereto  with  the  Architectural 
Union  Company  ;  and  further,  that  the  Council  be 
empowered  to  surrender  the  present  lease  of  the  premises, 
and  to  make  tlie  necessary  arrangements  for  executing 
a  new  lease  with  the  Architectural  'Union  Company. 


How  Mr.  I'Anson  arrives  at  his  decision  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  all 
reason,  either  with  the  laws  of  light  or  common- 
sense  ;  and  if  Mr.  I'Anson's  views  are  to  be 
followed,  it  seems  to  me  that  ancient  lights  are 
of  no  value  whatever,  and  the  sooner  there  is  no 
law  to  protect  them  the  better. — I  am,  &c., 

TVAXTEn  J.  N.  ToMLiNSON,  Arch. 

13,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C., 
July  14. 


SHEFFIELD  PARISH-CHURCH  FONT 

COMPETITION. 
Dear  Sie, — Inclosed  is  ju.'^t  to  hand.  Kindly 
give  publicity  to  both,  and  oblige. — Yours,  &c., 
M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son. 
Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  Sheffield, 
14th  July,  IcSSO. 

Com  Exchange  Cliambers, 

Sheffield,  14th  July,  ISSO. 

SHEFFIELD  PARISH-CHURCH. 

Dear  Sir, — With  regard  to  yotu'  circular  as  to  a  pro- 
posed competition  for  a  font  design  in  the  Sheffield 
Pari.sh-church,  we  beg  to  say  we  do  not  embark  in  un- 
limited competitions,  and  even  were  wo  so  foolish  as  to  do 
so,  should,  in  the  present  instance,  hesitate  to  send  a 
design  for  a  comparatively  small  matter  like  a  font,  or, 
for  that  matter,  anv  decorative  necessaiy  where  a  brother- 
architect  was  employed  on  an  important  work,  such  as 
the  restoration  of  the  Sheffield  Tarish-Church .  We 
apprehend  we  may  venture  respectfully  to  offer  an 
opinion  or  suggestion  that,  if  tlie  Sheffield  Freemasons 
want  a  font  design,  they  surely  cannot  go  far  wrong  by 
applying  to  the  architects  in  whose  hands  the  important 
work  of  restoring  our  old  Parish-church  has  been  placed, 
and  whose  drawing  (or  rather  a  photo-lithograplj) 
appears  at  the  head  of  your  circular,  we  presume. 

Kindly  lay  this  letter  before  your  next  meeting. 
We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

M.  E.  Ha  DIM  ELD  AND  SoX. 

P.S  —We  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and 
your  circulars  to  (he  professional  .journals  . 

PROPOSED  FONT  FOR  THE  PARISH-CHURCH  OF 
SHEFFIELD. 

The  parish  church  is  at  present  undergoing  complete 
restoration,  and  the  Freemasons  of  the  town  propose  to 
give  a  NEW  font. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
gift  invite  competition  for  the  design  of  the  proposed 
Font,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  on  the  following 
terms. 

1.  The  entire  sum  to  be  spent  will  not  exceed  £150. 

2.  The  committee  do  not  suggest  any  particular  mate- 
rials, but  throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  competitors 
the  fact  that  the  church  is  s  tuate  in  the  middle  of  a 
smoky  manufactm-ing  town. 

3.  The  committee  do  not  absolutely  and  at  all  events 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  any  of  the  designs  submitted 
for  competition :  but  in  the  event  of  a  design  so  submitted 
being  accepted,  the  author  of  it  will  be  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  work,  and  a  prize  of  £5  will  be  given  to 
the  design  which ,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eomnaittee,  is  next 
best  to  that  accepted. 

4.  In  the  event  of  none  of  the  designs  so  submitted 
being  accepted,  the  prize  of  £5  will  be  given  to  the  author 
of  what  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  best  de- 
sign submitted  for  competition. 

5.  Designs  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  1st  September, 
to  the  Hon.  Sec. 

Ensor  Dni'RY, 
24,  George-street,  Sheffield. 
After  the  selection  the  designs  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
turned to  t!.e  authors. 


UNDERWRITING  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Sir, — I  have  carefully  read  the  letter  of  a 
"Civil  Engineer"  in  the  last  issue  of  your 
journal,  in  which  Mr.  Cresswell's  proposal,  dis- 
cussed at  the  Society  of  Arts  the  other  day,  is 
reviewed  ;  but  I  cannot  gather  what  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  is  except  that  it  is  desirable  to 
start  with  a  system  of  testing  all  building 
materials,  in  which  everyone  will  cordially  join. 
A  "'Civil  Engineer"  is  not  very  sanguine  of 
results  :  he  appears  to  think  that  to  provide  for 
the  proper  and  sanitary  construction  of  new 
buildings  would  be  almost  impossible,  as  it  would 
involve  an  examination  of  the  site  of  houses,  an 
intelligent  scrutiny  of  materials  and  every  detail, 
tests  to  secure  the  use  of  good  bricks  and  mortar. 
He  says  :  "  Lloyd's  and  its  officers  have,by  long 
experience,  arrived  at  the  most  advantageous 
methods  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their  by 
no  means  careless  or  indifferent  surveys  and 
examination  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, in  the  present  lamentable  condition  of 
constructive  science,  to  institute  .such  tests  as  can 
secure  the  object  Mr.  Cresswell  has  in  view." 
Quite  true  ;  and  why  may  not  the  supervisor  of 
dwellings  be  equally  efficient  and  expert  in 
detecting  bad  material  or  workmanship  ;  why  is 
it  more  possible  to  underwrite  for  vessels  than 
dwelling-houses  ?  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  house- building  are  so 
numerous  or  so  great  as  to  baffle  properly - 
qualified  in.spectors.  The  only  difficulty  I  can 
surmi.se  is  that  of  examining  foundations  and 
those  materials  of  a  building  which  are  not 


readily  accessible  or  are  easily  concealed  ;  but  if 
all  materials  were  subjected  to  previous  exami- 
nation before  being  brought  on  the  ground,  and 
daily  inspections  were  made  of  foundations,  it  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  how  the  most  dishonest 
builder  could  possibly  elude  the  inspector's  eye. 
Of  cour.?e,  in  such  a  scheme  it  should  be  made 
imperative  that  every  foundation  should  be  in- 
spected before  the  footings  or  concrete  were  laid, 
and  that  the  brick  footings,  damp-cour.se,  etc., 
should  be  certified  to  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
struction. Drains  and  excavations  ought  al.so 
to  be  certified  in  the  same  manner.  Under  such 
conditions  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  imder- 
writing  of  dwellings  should  be  less  possible  than 
that  of  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine,  or  in 
what  way  the  classification  of  sanitary  reliability 
of  houses  would  be  more  difficult. 

AECniTECTUS. 

THE  OBELISK  ON  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — On  reading  the  short  note  about  this, 
in  last  issue,  I  went  up  to  see  the  models  of 
suggested  additions  to  the  obelisk  and  granite 
plinth  ;  and  must  confess  to  a  strong  feeling  of 
disappointment  on assthetic,  aswcUas  on  common- 
sense  grounds. 

The  additions,  which  arc  very  well  modelled 
and  got  up  by  the  artist  employed,  consist  of  a 
Sheath  for  the  eroded  end  of  the  monolith,  a 
Cornice,  &c.,  on  the  block-pedestal,  and  the 
Sphinx,  of  which,  I  gather,  there  are  to  be  two. 

The  feather-lLke  features  at  the  angles  of  the 
sheath  certainly  lessen  the  aj^parcnt  height  ; 
which  is  a  fatal  objection,  as  the  whole  looks 
quite  short  enough  amid  its  surroundings. 

The  cavetto  round  the  top,  and  the  roll- 
mouldings  at  angles  of  pedestal,  are  copied  from 
the  huge  pylons  at  Philas  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
besides  being  ridiculous  when  so  small,  are 
wrong  in  the  imitating  of  granite  work  in 
bronze.  The  tablet  in  the  centre  of  each  face, 
■with  the  regulation  row  of  serpents  at  top,  and 
dado  fringe  at  bottom,  is  affixed  regardless  of 
masonry-joints  or  constructive  propriety.  The 
whole  looks  too  evidently  stticJc-on,  and  might, 
with  greater  fitness  and  economy,  be  made  in 
compo. 

The  sphinxes  wUl  be  turning  their  backs,  in 
solemn  disdain,  on  the  obelisk,  which  is  the  only 
genuine  thing,  while  they  arc  the  .shams.  Such 
adjuncts  were  usually  jolaced  with  the  front  part 
of  their  bodies  towards  the  central  axis  ;  and 
thus  formed  a  part  of  the  composition.  If  even 
the  head  were  turned  (so  as  to  make  them 
"  couchant  guardant")  there  would  be  more 
coherence  in  the  design.  At  present  there  is  a 
"lift-on-and-off "  effect  ;  and  the  vacant 
pedestal  looks  rather  the  better  of  the  two.  But 
■why  a  sjjhinx  ?  The  obelisk  was  presented  for 
British  prowess  ;  surely  a  British  Lion  (though 
not  like  those  in  Trafalgar-square)  would  have 
been  more  appropriate. 

The  eartouch  for  royal  name  (which  gives  the 
date)  on  breast  of  animal,  instead  of  Victoria  or 
anything  else  to  denote  the  19th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  has  the  signs  for  "Men-ho- 
phra  "  !  Can  anything  be  more  like  "playing 
at  archceolog-y,"  and  more  likely  to  cast  discredit 
on  the  real  work  than  this  ?  The  detail  of  the 
whole  of  the  "fixings"  is  undoubtedly  fairly 
correct  Egyptian.  Dr.  Birch's  a^jproval  is 
security  for  that ;  but  why  Egyptian  detail  at 
all  ?  If  we  were  mounting  a  ballet  for  the 
stage  and  wished  to  keep  the  couleiir  locale  in 
these  days  of  scenic  realism,  that  might  be 
right ;  but  in  architecture  the  nearer  the  counter- 
feit the  greater  the  danger  ;  and  if  the  design  be 
adhered  to,  in  50  years,  people  may  imagine  the 
whole  group,  obelisk,  sphuixes  and  all,  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Egypt,  or  else  that  the 
obelisk,  as  well  as  the  additions,  had  been 
manufactured  at  Brummagem.  Thus  we  falsify 
history,  and  to  this  has  our  slavish  adherence  to 
archreology  reduced  us  !  In  the  pedestal  of  the 
obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  there  are 
some  quaint  designs  in  the  Egyptian  style  graven 
by  the  French  at  the  time  of  re-erection.  These 
childish  conceits  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
dignified  monument ;  but  the  French,  at  any 
rate,  stopped  short  of  the  lower  depth  of 
sphinxes,  &c. 

I  trust  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  postpone  the 
present  scheme  until  some  alternative  has  been 
considered.  Surely,  Mr.  VuUiamy,  the  accom- 
plished architect  to  the  M.  B.  W.,  cannot  have 
approved  of  our  obelisk  being  desecrated  by  these 
Wardour- street  "  j)roperties." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  S.  P.  A.  B.  has  moved  in 
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the  matter  ;  no  stability  is  in  question,  and  the 
matter  might  rest.  I  believe  I  have  seen  nearly- 
all  the  Egyptian  obelisks  -which  have  been  ro- 
erccted  in  Europe,  and  not  one  of  them  that  I 
kno-w  of,  either  in  Eome  or  else-vs'hcre,  is  treated 
in  the  tsliam  Egyptian  style  proposed  for  ours. 
Our  national  taste  is  at  stake  in  this,  for  wo 
shall  never  have  another  venerable  relic,  lilcc  the 
present,  to  experimentalise  upon  and  so  tho- 
roughly vulgarise. 

Hugh  Stannus. 
Kennington  Park-road,  S.E.,  July  7. 


SANITAEY  ASSURANCE  AND  CLASSIFI- 
CATION. 

SiE, — I  have  to  thank  "A  Civil  Engineer" 
for  his  opportune  suggestions  -with  regard  to  the 
materials  of  construction  and  the  site  and  soil  of 
our  future  d-wellings. 

Without  sound  bricks  and  genuine  cement,  it 
■would be  impossible  to  buildhealth-worthy  houses, 
however  perfect  the  original  design,  or  faultless 
the  details  of  sanitary  equipment. 

Watertight  drains  and  honest  plumbing,  traps, 
gullies,  and  ventilating  cowls,  are  not  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  sanitary  construction ;  and 
the  question  of  porous  bricks  and  limeless  mor- 
tar did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  compe- 
tent men  who  attended  the  conference  of  the  11th 
May  last,  and  approved  the  resolution  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  propose. 

Nor  do  I  ignore  the  moral  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted on  the  threshold  of  the  enterprise  ;  the 
inertia  of  the  mass,  the  active  opposition  of  the 
few  ;  the  heaven-bom  critics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  dislike  to  be  disturbed  on  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  -with  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  such  men  as  your  correspondent, 
there  is  room  for  hope  ;  and  "  Faiat  heart  never 
yet  won  fair  lady."  In  the  mind's  eye,  we  may 
foresee  the  ideal  house  (Al.  100)  of  the  next 
century,  like  Lord  Spencer's  mansion  even  of 
this  day,  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  a  model  yacht 
or  a  Cunard  liner,  registered  and  certifi- 
cated according  to  a  code  of  municipal 
regulations,  as  well-known  and  accepted  by  the 
common -sense  of  mankind  as  the  laws  of 
Moses. 

The  progress  of  scientific  observation  and 
practical  experience,  from  day  to  day,  may 
suggest  modifications  and  dictate  improvement ; 
but  the  cardinal  principles  of  sanitary  science 
will  remain.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  code  exists 
already  in  the  Building  and  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1855,  the  model  by-laws  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  1877,  and  the  re- 
ports of  scientific  bodies,  such  as  the  Society  of 
Arts  or  the  British  Medical  Association. 

All  that  is  wanting  is  the  breath  of  life,  the 
force  of  loublic  opinion,  to  infuse  -vitality  into 
the  dry  bones  of  scientific  conclusions,  and  "  give 
to  the  age  and  body  of  the  time  its  form  and 
pressure." 

Above  aU,  we  must  have  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament— as  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  health 
of  the  people — together  with  local  parliaments 
in  eveiy  county,  to  inspire  confidence,  and  lend 
the  sanction  of  authority  to  the  certificates  of 
their  inspectors. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  within  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  municipal  authorities  of  our  larger 
to-wns,  may  at  once  set  a  practical  example  and 
break  ground  for  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  ;  and  so  soon  as  a  trial  of  the  system 
has  been  attempted,  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  the  amplest  criticism  and  reaUy  useful  dis- 
cussion. 

There  are  readers  of  your  journal,  men  of 
repute  and  calibre,  whose  judgment,  in  this  re- 
spect, will  be  of  practical  value. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  principle  be  sound,  it  will 
live  through  the  fiery  ordeal  ;  if  not,  let  it  die 
the  death  of  many  another  good  intention,  and 
be  forgotten. — I  am,  &c., 

C.  N.  Ceesswell. 
1,  Hare-court,  Temple,  July  8th. 


IRON-FILINGS  IN  CEMENT. 

SiE, — In  answer  to  "Electro-Magnet,"  I 
think  he  will  need  no  further  introduction  to 
makers  if  he  will  try  a  magnet  on,  say,  the  first 
six  examples  of  cement  he  meets  with. 

In  further  answer  to  Mr.  Reid,  that  gentle- 
man seems  to  have  abandoned  liis  first  theory  as 
to  loose  bolts  and  nuts  and  portions  of  the  ma- 
chinery being  ground  up  with  the  cement,  and 


now  appears  to  think  that  though  cement-makers 
cannot  afford  to  mix  iron  -with  cement,  gas  com- 
panies are  in  a  position  to  supply  pieces  of  it, 
gratis,  with  coke  ;  but  he  has  to  own  that,  at  a 
certain  stage,  "  the  miller  must  become  aware 
of  their  presence."  If  so,  why  does  he  not  take 
steps  to  remove  them,  instead  of  "assisting 
their  passage";  and  why,  it  the  miller  is 
aware  of  the  presence  of  iron,  docs  everyone 
deny  it  is  there  ?  Mr.  Reid,  in  liis  first  letter, 
said  that  "iron,  in  even  the  mildest  and  least- 
objectionable  form,  is  more  or  less  dangerous." 
Ho  now  says  that  "iron,  of  the  character  in 
question,  should  not  seriously  prejudice  the 
test."    I  cannot  reconcile  the  two  statements. 

No  sifting  will  detect  the  jiresencc  of  iron  ;  all 
cement  contains  more  or  less  core.  The  eye 
cannot  detect  the  particles  of  iron  in  this  ;  ordy 
the  magnet  enables  one  to  do  so. 

As  Mr.  Reid  asks  for  further  particulars,  I 
send  you  three  samples  of  cement,  which  are 
taken  from  casks  of  three  different  makers, 
opened  at  random.  Samples  A  are  the  raw  ce- 
ment. Samples  B  are  the  core  obtained  by  sift- 
ing two  quarts  of  cement  through  a  50-mesh 
sieve.  They  all  contain  iron,  which,  if  Mr.  Reid 
will  search  for  -with  a  magnet,  he  will  doubtless 
find.  I  have  frequently  met  with  cement  con- 
taining much  more  iron  than  the  samples  I  send  ; 
but  thought  it  fairer  to  forward  the  samples 
just  as  they  came,  without  searching  for  a  bad 
case. 

In  conclusion,  I  impute  no  motive  to  makers  ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Reid's  theories  as  at 
all  an  answer  to  my  first  question,  "How  does 
iron,  in  its  free  form,  come  to  be  mixed  with 
cement?"  I  have  consulted  makers,  but  neither 
they  nor  Mr.  Reid  seem  prepared  -with  a  clear  or 
definite  explanation. — I  am,  &c., 

July  13.  Magnet. 


TAY  BRIDGE  DISASTER. 

SiE, — In  concluding  his  report  on  this 
disaster,  Mr.  Rothery  says: — "Lastly,  my 
colleagues  in  this  report  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  requirement  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  respecting  wind-pressure,  and 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  understood 
rule  in  the  engineering  profession  regarding 
wind  pressure  in  railway  structures,  and  they 
therefore  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
shoidd  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  estabUshment  of  rules  for  that  purpose.  I 
cannot,  however,  join  in  that  recommendation, 
for  it  appears  to  me  if  there  is  no  understood 
rule  in  the  engineering  profession  regarding 
wind-pressure  in  railway  structures,  it  is  for  the 
engineering  profession,  and  not  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  make  them." 

This  question,  then,  of  wind-pressure,  appears 
to  be  the  principal  rock  upon  which  the 
commissioners  split,  and  it  is  for  the  public 
to  put  them  right.  I,  for  one,  differ  with  Mr. 
Rothery.  If  engineers,  and  not  the  Board  of 
Trade,  are  to  make  the  rules  for  -wind-pressure, 
they,  like  doctors,  might  differ.  It  appears  to 
me  equivalent  to  saying  architects  and  engineers 
should  make  their  o-wn  rules  as  to  the  thickness 
of  walls,  instead  of  the  Building  Act  saying  so. 
They  might  differ.  If,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Rothery,  "  it  is  the  practice  in  France  to  allow 
55-lb.  per  square  foot  for  wind-pressure,  and  in 
the  United  States  oOlb.,"  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  Board  of  Trade  should  not  enforce  a 
similar  allowance  in  this  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

July  13th,  1880.  W.  F.  Pottee. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  from  the  Parliamentary  reports  of  this 
day,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  evening  ' '  his  intention 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  see  what  rule  shoidd 
be  made  with  regard  to  wind-pressure,  as 
suggested  in  the  inquiry." 


A  GAS-EXPLOSION  IN  CHEAPSIDE. 

Sir, — If  in  Cheapside,  or  any  other  City 
thoroughfare  paved  with  something  like  a  foot 
of  solid  concrete  beneath  asphalte,  instead  of 
among  comparatively  loose  material,  as  in  the 
Tottenham  Court-road,  what  woidd  be  the  effect 
of  a  gas-explosion?  The  danger  is  apparently 
not  such  a  remote  one  that  we  can  afford  to 
ignore  it,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
other  readers  think  would  be  the  result  so  far  as 
the  cellars  and  basements  of  the  adjoining  houses 
are  concerned. — I  am,  &c.,  F. 


"  ESSAY  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE." 

SiE,  —  As  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Edward 
Pococke  has  been  soliciting,  from  architects  and 
others,  subscriptions  to  the  above-named  work, 
will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  do  so,  and  that  subscriptions  can  only 
be  paid  to  Mr.  David  Bain,  at  the  publishers,  31, 
Southampton-street,  Strand.- 1  am,  &c., 

July  16.  G.  GiLBEET  Scott. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Salisbury  Church  Building 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday  week,  the  payment  was 
ordered  of  £125  towards  the  restoration  of  Shap- 
wick  parish-church,  Dorset,  and  of  smaller  sums 
for  the  iron  church  of  St.  Martin,  Salisbury,  and 
Pojiham  district  church,  Bremhill,  Wilts. 

The  town  council  of  Hereford  decided,  on  Tues- 
day week,  to  adopt  several  measures  for  improving 
the  water-supply  of  the  city,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
G.  Cole,  city  surveyor,  including  the  erection  of  % 
tank,  100ft.  high,  on  an  elevated  site,  to  be  supplied 
with  water  from  the  works  by  means  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Shone's  patent  pneumatic  ejector,  as  made  by 
Messrs.  Thwaites,  Brothers,  of  Bradford.  The 
new  scheme  will  afford  a  high-pressure  supply  for 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  city,  and  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Coles  to  cost,  including  tower,  ejector,  and 
main?,  £4,985. 

The  Youghal  rural  sanitary  authority  decided,  on 
Friday,  to  call  in  Mr.  Lynch,  C.E.,  to  report  and 
advise  as  to  a  new  water  supply  for  the  district  of 
Killagh. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  local  board  for 
Oxford,  held  last  week,  it  was  stated  that  counsel's 
opinion  had  been  taken  on  the  proposal  U  give 
an  honorarium  of  £1,000  to  Mr.  White,  the  engi- 
neer, to  mark  the  board's  approval  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  carried  out  the  drainage  work,  and, 
in  reply  to  leading  remarks,  it  transpired  that  the 
weight  of  opinion  was  against  the  proposal  as 
illegal.  The  matter  is  to  be  again  discussed  next 
month. 

A  scheme  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Wiggington 
and  the  outlying  parts  of  Tring,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Baines,  C.E.,  was  finally  approved  by  the  Great 
Berkhampstead  rural  sanitary  authority  last  week. 

The  local  board  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  decided 
on  Saturday  to  purchase  a  site  in  Farlesthorpe 
road,  containing  2;^  acres,  for  a  burial-ground,  and 
to  borrow  £2,000  to  inclose  the  land  and  budd 
chapels  and  walls. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Peterborough  on  Tuesday 
week  before  Major  Hector  Tulloch,  R.E.,  an 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  respect- 
ing an  application  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  to 
borrow  a  further  sum  of  £8,160,  on  account  of 
drainage  and  waterworks.  The  Inspector,  at  the 
close  of  the  inquiry,  intimated  that  the  opposition 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  form  was  irrelevant. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  rebuilding  the 
Providence  Congregational  Chapel  at  Elland,  near 
Halifax,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  plans  submitted 
by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Sons,  of  Hud- 
dersfield  and  Dewsbury,  were  adopted ;  the  chapel 
will  be  Gothic  in  style,  with  transepts  and  gallery, 
and  is  to  seat  750  persons.  A  school  assembly- 
room  and  class-rooms  being  also  provided. 

Extensive  works  of  water  supply  are  being 
carried  out  at  Littlehampton,  Sussex,  for  the 
local  board.  The  pipes  supplied  by  a  Glasgow 
firm  are  being  laid,  and  the  foundations  are  about 
to  be  put  in  for  the  water  tower.  This  will  be 
80ft.  in  elevation,  and  will  have  a  high-level  tank 
of  over  100,000  gallons,  and  also  a  low-level  tank 
of  less  capacity.  Messrs.  Grantham  are  the  engi- 
neers ;  Mr.  Hayter  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
Burns  the  clerk  of  works.  The  local  board  last 
week  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Laidlaw,  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  supply  of  water-works  engines. 
The  district  is  about  to  be  drained,  and  for  the 
work  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer. 

The  Leamington  town  council  appointed  Mr. 
David  Carey,  late  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Powis 
and  Co.,  of  London,  one  of  the  contractors  for  the 
Artesian  well  pumps  and  machinery,  as  managing 
engineer  at  the  new  waterhouse.  The  salary  is 
£2  lOs.  per  week,  with  house,  &c.  There  were  82 
applicants  for  the  appointment. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fulham  board  of 
guardians  a  warm  personal  discussion  arose  on  the 
draft  instructions  for  the  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed new  infirmary,  and  on  the  proposition  to 
select  six  architects  to  compete  for  the  work. 
Eventually  notice  was  given  by  Mr.  Schofield  of  a 
motion  to  rescind  the  resolution  by  which  six 
architects  only  are  to  be  invited  to  compete,  and 
the  question  was  adjourned. 

A  new  school- chapel  will  shortly  be  commenced 
at  Crosshill,  Glasgow.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Pugin. 
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Intotommunication. 

 ♦-M  

QUESTIONS. 

[6166.]— Deal.— Does  a  green  stain  in  deal  invariably 
denote  sap  !  What  is  the  matter  with  a  deal  when 
thickly  covered  with  dark  spots  !  What  is  a  sure  test  to 
tell  red  deal  from  white  for  one  to  use  whose  eyes  are  not 
very  apt  at  telling  the  difference  of  colour  ?  If  one  or 
other  of  your  numerous  correspondents  would  kindly 
answer  these  questions  for  me,  or  direct  me  where  to  find 
the  information  I  require,  it  would  greatly  oblige.— 
Student. 

[6167.]— Pitch  for  Tile  Roof.- Will  some  one 
kindly  inform  me  wh.at  is  the  "usual"  pitch  for  a  tiled 
roof,  to  bo  safe  with  tiles  laid  to  a  4in.  gauge  !  Also  de- 
fine the  gauge  ^—Akbitre. 

[6168.]— Half-Timbered  Houses.— Incases  where 
weight  need  not  be  studied  is  it  good  to  use  brick  nog- 
ging  ;  With  quartering  4in.  in  depth  and  the  bricks  on 
edge,  I  should  have  an  inch  left  for  plastering  externally 
between  the  quartering.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  build 
the  brick  nogging  in  cement .'— C.  F.  M. 

[6169.]— Bedroom  Chimney-Piece  — The  wood- 
work of  my  bedroom  is  atpresent  vainished,  and  lintend 
painting  it  white.  How  should  the  timber  chimney-piece 
be  done  ?  Should  the  panels  of  the  doors  be  different 
from  the  style  .'—Telephone. 


REPLIES. 

[6149.]— Undergrround  Cisterns.— Having  had 
considerable  practical  experience  in  the  constraction  of 
underground  cisterns,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  and 
suggestions.  There  is  no  form  of  cistern  so  economical 
and  convenient  as  a  cylindrical  one,  with  egg  bottom  and 
domed  top,  this  form  bearing  external  jiressure  much 
better  than  one  square  on  plan,  and  requires  no  centering. 
Single  brick  is  quite  strong  enough  for  cisterns  up  to  7ft. 
or  8ft.  in  diameter.  Where  there  is  no  water  to  keep 
back,  I  have  successfully  constructed  cisterns  without 
puddle,  depending  on  coat  of  cement  inside  (but  do  not 
allow  water  to  run  into  cistern  imtil  the  cement  has  had 
time  to  harden  ;  allow,  say,  24  or  36  hours) .  Where  you 
have  to  contend  with  backwater,  your  work  must  be  made 
thoroughly  watertight  before  applying  cement  inside. 
Several  times  I  have  successfully  used  riddled  soil  in  place 
of  clay  as  puddle.  Whether  puddle  is  used  as  backing  or 
no,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  your  ground  out,  so  that  you 
have  a  space  of  two  or  thr  ee  inches  at  back,  which  space 
should  be  thoroughly  rammed  as  work  proceeds.  I  have 
never  seen  a  filter  in  connection  with  cistern,  but  have 
often  thought  one  might  be  made  to  answer  well,  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  square  box,  with  tight-fitting 
tray  or  trap  made  of  some  material  that  would  act  as 
a  strainer  on  the  water  as  it  passed  into  the  cistern.  The 
trap  would  require  less  attention  if  the  water  was  made 
to  flow  upwards  through  the  strainers  ;  on  this  plan  the 
filter  would  always  be  full  of  water,  which  might  be  an 
objection.  Of  course  size  of  filter  would  have  to  be  suited 
to  area  of  roof.— Bricklayer. 

[6147.]— Science  and  Art  Certificates.  —  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  not  received  my  number  of  the 
Building  News  in  which  is  "Fortus's"  question,  but  if 
I  understand  rightly,  an  explanation  of  the  Science  and 
Art  examinations  will  be  of  service.  1st.  Art. — Elemen- 
tary architecture,  open  to  students  of  schools  of  art  and 
art  night-classes,  taxight  by  art-masters,  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  architectui'C  and  theii'  mould- 
ings, and  the  larger  distinctive  characteristics  of  Gothic 
architecture,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Perpendicular 
period.  This  is  the  examination  required  from  all  male 
students  from  the  1st  art-master's  certificate.  The  best 
books  I  know  are  Nicholson  "  Five  Orders"  and  Bloxam'a 
"  Gothic."  No  candidate  can  be  examined  in  this  subject 
who  has  not  passedan  examination  in  freehand,  geometii- 
cal,  perspective,  and  model  drawing,  or  who  has  not  gained 
a  3rd-grade  piize  in  the  advanced  section  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  works  of  schools  of  art  and  art  classes  in 
London.  The  advanced  examination  in  architecture  in 
London,  open  only  to  art-masters  who  have  obtained  the 
art-master's  certificate  of  the  first  gi-oup,  the  test-books 
for  which  are  Fergusson's  History  and  Faiiholt's  "  Dic- 
tionai7  of  Terms  in  Art."  Science. — The  examinations 
for  the  science  of  building  construction  require  a  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds  of  construction,  and  are  divided  into 
three  stages,  from  elementary  to  honours  ;  the  honours 
requiring,  in  addition  to  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
materials,  an  examination  in  practical  designing. — Art 
Master,  and  1st  Class  Honours  in  Science. 

[6147.]  —  Science  and  Art  Examinations, 
South  Kensington.— I  venture  to  make  a  few  notes 
on  the  singular  replies  published  in  this  journal  as  to 
works  of  reference  for  the  advanced  arohitectm-al  exa- 
mination held  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
"One  not  Certificated,"  and  "Fortus"  too,  may  well 
be  perplexed  with  the  contradictory  replies  the  query  in 
question  has  drawn  out.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  cannot 
be  correct  answers  to  the  question.  "  Htilder  of  1st  Class 
Certificate"  (in  his  reply  of  June  ISth)  asserts  that 
"  building  coEStruction  [which]  is  the  o«/y  examination 
relating  to  architecture  held  by  the  Department."  This 
reply  is  quite  beside  the  remark,  as  it  relates  to  subject 
HI.  in  the  Science  list,  but  the  books  mentioned  are  well 
recommended  for  that  subject.  "  J.  W.  C,"  also  June 
18th,  recommends  some  good  books  for  prep.aring  for  the 
architectural  examination.  Then,  Jime  25th,  someone 
"Certificated  in  All  Three"  (what  three!),  who  also 
mentions  some  good  books  for  the  examination  in  jjues- 
tion,  condemn  s  the  first  two  replies,  although  why,  in  the 
case  of  "J.  W.  C.'s"  reply,  I  cannot  understand,  and 
further  states  that  "J.  W.  C.'s"  reply  answers  for 
"  Elenaentary  Ai-chitectiu-e."  Now,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  but  one  grade  recognised  by  the  Department 
which  is  called  advanced,  or  3rd  grade,  architecture,  and 
is  on  the  Art  list.  This  being  the  case,  perhaps  those  who 
have  replied  before  can  explain  how  their  information 
varies  so  much.— E.  A.  F.  T. 

[6154.]— Hydropathic  Establishment.  —  Some 
years  ago  I  received  the  commission  to  design  a  hydro- 
pathic estabhshment  (since  erected),  and  at  that  time 
used  my  best  endeavours  to  obtain  illustrations  of  similar 


buildings,  but  without  success,  the  only  way  to  get  at  re- 
quirements being  to  visit  four  or  five  modem  establish- 
ments.—F.  E.  I.  B.  A. 

[6162.]— Hundred-Pound  Cottagres.— In  reply  to 
"S.  W."  respecting  hundied-poimd  cottages,  I  do  not 
know  the  design  referred  to,  but  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
very  neat  and  compact  design  by  Mr.  Eoss,  of  Darling- 
ton, which  cottages  took  the  first  prize,  and  were  erected 
by  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  (England)  some  years 
ago.  See  their  show  ground  at  Leeds.  They  are  grouped 
in  pairs,  and  can  be  erected  complete  for  £220  per  pair. 
Lithographs,  I  believe,  can  be  had.— H.  W.  C. 

[G163.]— Testing:  Portland  Cement.— To  those 
unable  to  command  the  use  of  a  testing-machi/ie,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  up  a  "  pat"  of  neat  cement,  and  after 
it  has  lost  its  plasticity  it  should  be  immersed  in  water. 
If  it  remains  perfect  in  that  position  during  24  hours  it 
maybe  regarded  as  safe,  and  may  be  used.  A  tolerable 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  cement  may  be  obtained 
by  cementing  bricks  together  or  making  up  small  cubes 
which  may  be  either  tested  ty  compression  or  transverse 
strain.— W. 

[6164.]— Damp  "Walls.— I  have  several  times  taken 
out  a  course  of  common  bricks  just  above  ground-level  in 
old  damp  houses,  and  inserted  a  course  of  Taylor's  or 
Donlton's  damp-proof  perforated  bricks.  They  can  be 
obtained  the  thickness  of  a  common  brick  (and  any  width 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls)  so  that  no 
making  good  with  slates  or  tiles  is  necessary.  Three  feet 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  stability  of  the  brickwoik, 
can  be  done  at  a  time,  and  the  perforations  serve  to 
admit  air  for  ventilation  beneath  the  wood  floors.  No 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  benefit  derived  from  doing  this  to 
old  houses  where  no  damp-proof  course  has  been  inserted . 
The  work  should  be  done  with  Portland  cement  and  shaip 
clean  sand.— Thos.  Potter. 

[6164.]— Damp  Walls.— Allow  me  to  suggest  to 
"G.  B."  that  as  it  is  nearly  as  troublesome  to  rake  out 
the  mortar  joint  and  insert  lead  as  to  cut  out  a  course  or 
two  of  bricks,  I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  introduce 
Taylor's  patent  glazed  anti-damp  course,  of  course  key- 
ing up  well  with  slate  and  cement.  If  the  ground-level 
outside  is  not  very  high,  I  would  recommend  in  addition 
excavating  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  and  either  forming  a 
blind  area  or  asphalting,  but,  of  course,  this  would  only 
be  possible  in  case  of  access  behind  the  wall. — G.  H.  G. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Aston. — There  is  some  prospect  of  the  drainage 
of  this  district  being  at  last  begun.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Nichols,  C.E.,  who  laid  the  King's  No:ton  sewers 
and  had  got  out  the  plans  for  the  Aston  Authority, 
has  been  replaced  by  Mr.  E.  Pritohard,  C.E.,  Past 
President  of  the  Association  of  Sanitary  Engineers, 
who  recently  laid  the  Yardley  scheme,  and  other 
works  iu  this  locality  ;  and  the  scheme,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  cost  something  like  £100,000, 
is  likely  to  be  very  considerably  reduced. 

Dalton-in-Fueuess.- Oa  Friday  last  a  public 
inquiry  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  town  sewage 
was  held  at  Dalton  before  Major  Tulloch,  E.E- 
It  is  proposed  to  convey  the  sewage  for  the  existing 
filtration  tanks  to  the  sea.  The  inspector  approved 
the  scheme,  and  intimated  that  he  should 
recommend  a  loan  of  £6,000,  for  carrying  out  the 
works.  Messrs.  Brierley  and  Holt,  of  Blackburn, 
are  the  engineers. 

Halstead. — The  works  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  Halstead,  Essex,  which  have  been  in 
construction  since  last  autumn,  under  the  personal 
superiateudence  of  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son,  and 
North,  whose  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  are  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  main  sewer,  extending  from  the 
former  outlet  at  Parson's  Bridge  to  Langley  Mill,  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  the  hands  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Eun- 
naoles  ;  and  the  windmill,  erected  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hett,  of  Brigg,  by  means  of  which  the  sewage  will 
be  pumped  to  the  higher  levels  on  the  farm,  has 
been  completed  this  week.  This  mill  is  forty  feet 
high,  and  is  provided  with  a  circular  self-acting 
sail  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  driving  a  Noria  chain 
pump,  to  which  are  attached  46  close  buckets  with 
open  sides,  each  raising  a  gallon,  equal  to  46  gallons 
of  sewage  each  revohition.  The  well  is  20ft.  deep, 
and  six  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  brickwork 
is  throughout  excellent  in  character.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  pumps,  with  an  ordinary  wind 
will  raise  648,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
On  Thursday  week,  when  a  comparative  calm  pre- 
vailed, the  pump  was  found  to  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  the  sewage.  The  experi- 
ment of  utilising  the  wind  for  this  purpose 
seems  likely  to  be  successful,  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  difficulty  whatever  will  arise  in  dealing 
with  the  estimated  quantity  of  sewage — 60,000 
gallons  in  dry  weather,  and  a  maximum  quantity 
of  250,000  gallons  in  the  wet  season— by  the  use  of 
this  economical  motive  power  in  raising  it  to  some 
eight  acres,  the  sewage  being  discharged  over  the 
remainder  of  the  farm  by  gravitation.  The  whole 
of  the  farm  of  fifteen  acres  is  now  drained,  and 
except  a  small  portion,  which  will  probably  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
it  is  levelled  and  trenched  throughout,  and  roads 
intersecting  the  levels  are  made.  Some  three  acres 
have  been  sown  with  rye  grass,  and  another  por- 
tion with  prickly  comfrey,  but  the  operations  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to    crop    the  entire 


farm  this  summer.  The  works  were  recently 
opened  by  Mr.  Denton,  jun.,  and  two  or  three 
members  of  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  Mathews,  Sur- 
veyor, and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  efficient  clerk  to  the 
works,  being  also  present.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  sewage,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  into  the 
river  Colne  near  Parson's  Bridge,  was  diverted  in- 
to its  new  and  more  legitimate  channel.  Owing  to 
the  slight  fall — about  five  inches  to  the  mile — 
nearly  two  hours  elapsed  before  it  reached  the 
farm,  whence  it  was  allowed  to  flow  upon  one  or 
two  of  the  lower  levels.  About  £7,000  have  been 
expended  upon  the  works. 

METRoroLiTAN  Watee  COMPANIES. — By  the  pub- 
lished statement  of  accounts  of  the  eight  London 
Water  Companies  for  the  year  1879,  audited  by  Mr. 
Stoneham,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  it  appears  that  the  share,  loan,  and  debenture 
capital  of  all  the  companies  amounts  to  £12,256,430. 
The  rates,  rents,  and  interest  receivable  by  them, 
amount  to  £2,152,102,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
all  purposes  to  £1,422,795,  which  admits  of  a 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  share  capital,  varying 
from  10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  West  Middlesex, 
the  highest,  down  to  4.J  per  cent.,  the  lowest,  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Southwark  and  Vaushall 
Company. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

An  Aechitect's  Chaeges. — Before  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir  Richard  Malins,  in  re  the  Alcazar  Com- 
pany. A  petition  was  presented  for  the  winding-up 
of  this  company  by  Mr.  Edward  Louis  Paraire,  an 
architect,  as  a  creditor  of  the  company  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  for  prepar- 
ing plans  and  for  consulting  with  the  company  as 
to  the  buildings  intended  to  be  erected.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  September,  1878,  for  the 
purpose  chiefly  of  erecting  upon  the  freehold  ground 
on  which  Saville-house,  Leicester-square,  formerly 
stood,  a  spacious  theatre  of  varieties,  containing  a 
cafe  and  restaurant,  where  it  was  intended  to  have 
dramatic  and  musical  performances,  with  popxilar 
interludes  and  attractive  histrionic  varieties.  The 
names  of  the  first  directors  were  Lord  William 
Lennox,  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Wood,  Messrs. 
Cramer  and  Co.,  Major  Wingfield,  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson,  Captain  Wombwell,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lennox.  "The  petitioner  stated  that  he  had  pre- 
pared plans  and  elevations  of  the  proposed  building 
and  had  assisted  the  directors  with  his  advice  and 
experience  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
operations  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  he  bad 
obtained  tenders  from  builders  and  contractors  for 
the  construction  of  the  theatre  and  restaurant, 
according  to  the  plans  prepared  by  him.  During 
the  whole  of  the  period  from  the  incorporation  of 
the  company  down  to  December,  1879,  he  had  been 
summoned  to  the  meetings  and  consulted  by  the 
directors  of  the  company  as  their  architect  with  re- 
ference to  carrying  out  the  undertaking,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  plans  and  measurements 
which  he  had  prepared.  Since  December,  however, 
the  board  of  directors  had  declined  to  accept  any 
of  the  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  building 
which  he  had  obtained,  and  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  another  architect,  and  they  had 
declined  to  carry  out  the  building  for  which  the 
plans  were  prepared.  The  petitioner  had  con- 
sequently sent  in  his  claim  for  the  debt  due  to  him, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  £2,960,  and  he  alleged 
that  the  company  were  unable  to  pay  the  amount 
due  to  him  and  to  other  creditors,  and  that  the 
company  ought,  therefore,  be  wound  up  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court.  The  petition  was  opposed 
by  the  company,  who  alleged  that  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Paraire  were  excessive,  and  they  dis- 
puted the  debt,  but  they  had  oft'ered  him  £500  in 
settlement  of  his  claim.  They  denied  entirely  that 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  amount,  and  stated 
that  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  company  was 
£23,350,  and  it  was  calculated  that  when  the  build- 
ing was  erected  a  large  profit  would  accrue  to  the 
shareholders.  The  building  to  be  placed  on  the 
site  was  now  being  erected,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  the  work,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  building  would  be  opened  ia 
October  next.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
opposed  any  attempt  to  wind  up  the  company  by  a 
person  whose  alleged  debt  was  disputed,  and  wrho 
could  bring  his  action  to  establish  any  debt  which 
might  be  justly  due  to  him.  The  Vice -Chancellor 
said  it  was  evident  that  there  must  be  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  which  Mr.  Paraire  was  justly 
entitled.  Even  the  prospectus  contained  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  building  intended  to  be  con- 
structed, which,  he  was  told,  had  been  prepared 
from  the  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Paraire.  How- 
ever, it  was  impossible  for  the  Court  to  make  a 
winding-up  order  upon  the  petition  of  a  creditor 
whose  debt  was  wholly  disputed.  He  should, 
therefore,  direct  the  petition  to  stand  over  untj 
the  petitioner's  claim  should  have  been  estabUshed 
in  an  action. 

Action  foe  Damages  foe  DiLAPrDAiiONS.— 
Mr.  Henry  Coutley,  Prospect  House,  Stanningley, 
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sued  Mr.  Alcxauiler  H.  Yewdell,  Trospect  Villa, 
Stanniugley,  in  tho  Leeds  County -court,  last  Friday 
week,  before  Mr.  West,  for  the  sum  of  £14  83.  Gd. 
fordilapidatious.  The  plaiutiff  is  the  owner  of 
Willow  Cottage,  Stanuiiis'ey,  and  about  five  year.s 
ago  ho  spent  ,€200  in  repairing  it.  Since  then  the 
defendant  had  occupied  tho  house  at  a  rent  of  £100 
a  year.  In  February  last  he  left,  aud  then  it  was 
found  that  the  house  had  suffered  dilapidation  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  claimed.  The  plants  and 
fencing  were  damaged  to  a  great  extent.  The 
defendant  was  called,  aud  stated  that  the  fixtures 
of  the  house  had  not  been  damaged,  aud  that  it  was 
iu  as  good  a  condition  uow  as  it  was  when  he  went 
into  it.  For  the  removal  of  the  plants,  he  paid 
£2  2s.  into  court,  and  he  further  stated  that  the 
damage  to  the  railiugs  was  caused  by  the  plain- 
tiff's dogs,  co*'s,  and  hens. — A  verdict  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff'  for  £7  8s.  Cd.  beyond  the  amount 
paid  into  court. 

Breach  op  Coxtkact. — At  Halifax  County-court 
on  Tuesday  week.  Hirst  aud  Wilson,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  of  Elland,  sued  Joseph  Newsom,  coal 
merchant,  Elland,  for  £26  15s.,  in  respect  of  breach 
of  contract.  Plaintiff's  case  was  that  in  J uly,  1878, 
defendant  wished  to  erect  four  houses  at  Elland, 
and  instructed  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect,  of  Sowerby- 
bridge,  to  prepare  plans  and  advertise  for  tenders, 
which  was  done.  On  August  13th,  plaintiffs  ten- 
dered for  the  carpenters  and  joiuers'  work  for  £212, 
and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Wilkinson  wrote 
stating  that  their  tender  had  been  accepted,  and 
they  signed  the  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.  After  plaintiffs  had  ordered  in  timber  to  the 
extent  of  £80,  and  had,  indeed,  cut  out  18  of  the 
windows,  defendant  entered  into  litigation  with  a 
Mr.  Casson  as  to  the  laud,  a  lawsuit  which  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  him.  At  a  later  date,  defend- 
ant informed  plaintiffs  that  he  could  not  build  the 
four  houses,  aud  that  he  had  transferred  the  archi- 
tect's work  from  Messrs.  AVilkiuson  to  Messrs. 
Leening  aud  Letuiug,  of  Halifax.  He  told  plain- 
tiffs that  he  proposed  erecting  one  house,  on  plans 
prepared  by  another  architect,  aud  they  tendered 
afresh  for  the  work,  but  did  not  get  it.  The  claim 
now  made  was  composed  of  loss  on  reduction  in 
price  of  wood,  labour  thrown  out  in  cutting  the 
window  frames,  loss  of  profit  on  contract,  amount 
paid  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  quantities,  and  travelling 
expenses.  The  judge  gave  a  verdict  for  £23  15s., 
disallowing  the  two  guineas  claimed  for  travelling 
expenses.— A  second  action  against  the  defendant, 
Newsom,  for  £15  lis.,  was  brought  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, the  architect,  being  2  per  cent,  commission  on 
the  four  houses,  aud  £2  for  travelling  expenses  ; 
and  after  striking  out  the  latter  item,  his  honour 
gave  judgment  for  £13  14s.  for  plaintiff. 

STATTJES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Statuaey  on  Blackfeiaes  Beidge.— Mr.  Hart, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  City  Common  Council, 
moved  ;  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  Blackfriars- 
bridge  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
and  provisions  of  the  engineer,  by  the  addition  of 
appropriate  groups  of  statuary,  to  be  placed  upon 
pedestals  provided  for  that  purpose  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bridge,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  to  obtain  (by 
public  competition)  designs,  which  shall  be  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Corporation,  at  an  expense 
by  way  of  premiums  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£1,000,  reporting  thereon,  with  the  cost  of  exe- 
cuting the  work,  to  this  Court."  Mr.  Edmeston 
seconded  the  motion,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
that  he  thought  the  recent  strictures  of  Sir  F. 
Leighton  were  scarcely  deserved.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Meiioeiax  Statue  to  Kobekt  Raises.— The 
statue  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  unveiled  on 
Saturday,  July  3,  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Brock, 
of  Osnaburgh -street,  and  has  been  cast  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  Bloore,  at  the  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Drew  and  Co.,  of  Thames  Ditton.  The 
figure  is  of  bronze,  and  9ft.  6in.  in  height.  The 
Classic  pedest:il  is  of  Cornish  grey  granite,  and  has 
been  executed  by  Mcsors.  Freeman  and  Sous,  of 
Penrhyu.  The  height  of  statue  aud  pedestal  to- 
gether is  20ft.  Giu.,  so  that  to  the  spectator  the 
figure  appears  the  size  of  life. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucesteeshieb. — Messrs.  Camm  Bros.,  of 
Smethwick,  have  lately  fixed  two  windows,  one  at 
St.  John's  Church,  Gloucester,  and  the  other  at 
Pensford  Church.  The  former  is  Italian  in  style, 
centre-light  subject,  "  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children"— Our  Saviour  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a 
group,  haviug  taken  a  child  upon  his  lap,  is  iu  the 
act  of  blessing  a  girl  kneeling  before  Him.  In  the 
background  are  several  of  the  Apostles.  The  east 
window  in  Pensford  Church  has  been  filled  with 
the  subject  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  window 
was  supplied  through  Messrs.  S.  Cashmore  and 
Co.,  of  Bristol. 


Halifax. — The  five-light  window  at  the  east 
end  of  Archbishop  Rokeby's  chapel  in  the  parish- 
church  was  last  week  filled  with  stained  glass,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Waterhouse.  Tho 
three  centre  lights  are  occupied  by  the  Transfigu- 
ratiou.  Our  Lord  being  pourtrayod  with  Moses  on 
His  right,  and  on  His  left  theprophet  Elijah,  w"hile 
at  the  foot  are  tho  kneeling  figures  of  the  three 
disciples.  In  tho  sinister  light  are  two  subjects, 
the  lower  one  being  tho  Annuuoiatiou,  and  over  it 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  The  dexter  light  is  also 
charged  with  two  subjects— our  Lord  at  the  tomb 
of  Lazarus,  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the 
twelve  small  lights  in  the  head  of  the  window 
having  been  filled  with  figures  of  the  Apostles, 
each  carrying  inhishand  the  instrument  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom— save  St.  John,  who  is  holdingabook.  The 
window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell,  of  London.  There  are  now  28  stained-glass 
windows  in  Halifax  parish-church,  including  six 
in  the  clerestory,  aud  another  to  Archdeacon  Mus- 
grave  is  about  to  be  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle. 


CHIPS. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  con- 
secrated the  new  church  of  St.  Crispin,  which  has 
been  built  on  the  site  of  an  iron  building  in 
Southwark-park-road,  Bermondsey.  The  edifice 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings,  and  the  cost  of  church  and  parsonage  has 
been  £15,870,  including  £2,800  for  site.  The  tower 
and  spire  remain  to  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
£900.  Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Ber- 
mondsey New-road. 

On  Thursday  evening  two  carpenters,  named 
Colemau  and  Falconer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Bromley,  a  local  builder,  were  employed  in  fixing 
a  facia  board  on  the  new  Memorial-hall  in  Priory- 
street,  Dover,  when  the  scaffold  shifted  and  both 
fell  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  40ft.  Coleman 
dislocated  his  neck,  fractured  his  skull,  and  died 
immediately;  Falconer  was  taken  to  the  Dover 
hospital  suft'ering  from  severe  injuries.  At  the 
inquest  held  on  Colemau  on  Friday,  the  foreman 
and  a  labourer  gave  evidence  that  the  scaffold  was 
erected  in  the  usual  manner,  but  as  the  cords  with 
which  the  staging  was  lashed  together  could  not 
be  produced,  the  jury  asked  to  have  the  inquiry 
adjoured  till  the  injured  man  should  have  re- 
covered, that  he  might  be  examined  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  scaffold.  The  inquest  was 
accordingly  adjourned  for  three  weeks. 

The  old  parish-church  of  Swansea  was  reopened 
on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  after  restoration.  The  old  high-backed 
pews  have  been  replaced  by  open  seats  of  pitch- 
pine,  the  galleries  have  been  reduced  in  size  and 
set  back  from  the  main  pillars,  the  walls  have  been 
repainted,  and  the  church  is  lighted  by  gas  coronfr:', 
in  place  of  candelabra.  The  number  of  sittings 
remains  as  before  the  alterations.  Mr.  Bucknall, 
of  Wind- street,  Swansea,  is  the  architect,  aud  Mr. 
David  Morgan,  of  the  same  town,  the  builder ;  the 
cost  has  been  £660. 

New  steading  has  just  been  erected  on  the  farm 
at  Liukwood,  near  Elgin,  belonging  to  Earl  Sea- 
field,  for  the  use  of  the  tenant,  Mr.  Eric  Sunder- 
land. The  buildings  are  Gothic  in  character,  and 
have  been  erected  iu  freestone,  with  slated  roofs, 
exceiJt  the  court,  132ft  by  66ft.,  which  is  covered 
with  corrugated  iron.  The  floors  to  stables  and 
cow-byres,  poultry-houses,  and  piggeries,  are  of 
cement  concrete,  scored  in  squares  to  prevent 
slipping.  The  steading  accommodates  104  head  of 
cattle,  with  arrangements  for  extensions,  should 
they  be  necessary.  Messrs.  Matthews  and  Mao- 
kenzies,  of  Elgin,  were  the  architects ;  and  the 
contractors  were :— Masons,  Messi-s.  Dow  and 
Ray,  of  Rothes  ;  carpenter,  Mr.  Jas.  Mitchell, 
Keith  ;  slater,  Mr.  Alex.  Stewart,  Aberlow ; 
plasterers,  Messrs.  Maciver  aud  Yourice,  Elgin  ; 
plumber,  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Elgin ;  concrete  work, 
Mr.  G.  Ogilvie,  Elgin ;  and  ironwork,  Messrs. 
Abernethy  and  Co.,  Ferryhill,  Aberdeen. 

A  new  Congregational  church  at  Uddingston, 
near  Glasgow,  which  has  just  been  erected,  was 
opened  on  tho  200th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  which  took  place  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  building  is  Early  English 
iu  style,  and  has  a  tower  aud  spire  attached.  All 
the  windows  are  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  except 
the  traceried  wheel  window  over  the  pulpit,  which 
is  occupied  by  stained  glass  representing  the  Lamb 
of  God,  surmounted  by  the  symbol  of  the  Triuitj', 
and  with  floriated  Mediasval  designs  in  the  semi- 
circles surrounding  the  centre  light.  An  organ, 
procured  in  England,  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
modelled for  the  church  by  Messrs.  Spring  aud 
Brook,  of  Glasgow. 

The  local  board  of  Chesterton,  next  Cambridge, 
have  appointed  Mr.  Bland  as  surveyor,  at  a  salary 
of  £50  a  year. 


®ur  Wit  €Mt 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Sunday  Society  waited 
upon  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  last 
week,  to  present  a  memorial  praying  for  the 
opening  of  the  museum  on  Sunday. — Lord  Dun- 
raven,  who  introduced  the  deputation,  said  he 
was  president  for  this  year  of  the  Sunday  Society, 
and  ho  and  those  associated  with  liim  hoped  the 
trustees  would  be  able  to  open  the  Museum  to 
the  public  on  Sundays.  The  movement  had 
worked  well  in  the  country,  and  tho  opposition 
to  it  had  died  out.  Ho  was  of  opinion  that  from  a 
moral,  social,  and  religious  point  of  view  it  was 
better  for  the  people  to  have  some  place  to  go  to 
on  Sunday  than  to  spend  their  time  in  idleness. 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  then  read  a  memorial. — Sir 
A.  Hobhouse  said  ho  was  sure  that  if  the 
Museum  was  opened  it  would  be  greatly 
frequented  on  Sundays. — Professor  Godwin  and 
Flowers  also  addressed  tho  trustees. — Lord 
Sydney,  in  reply,  said  that,  without  expressing 
the  private  opinion  of  the  trustees,  he  might  say 
that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial  without  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Treasury.— Lord  Dunraven 
thanked  the  trustees  for  receiving  the  deputation, 
aud  hoped  that  legislation  would  shortly  deal 
with  the  matter. 

"How  to  build  Liverpool  Cathedral  "  is  dis- 
cussed very  forcibly  by  Mr.  John  Heniy  Parker, 
O.B.,  of  the  Ashmolcan  Museum,  Oxford.  He 
begs  the  Liverpool  people  not  to  be  iu  too  great 
a  hurry.  They  must  first  get  a  plan,  and  build 
the  two  lower  tiers  of  masonry  to  insure  the 
ideas  of  the  architect  against  change  ;  ' '  then  go 
on  with  the  choir  only,  finishing  it  quickly, 
establishing  service,  and  having  a  collection 
before  each  Communion  for  the  completion  of 
the  building."  Then  proceed  with  the  rest  of 
the  building  as  money  comes  in — first  the  west 
front,  and  then  the  nave.  Tliis,  as  Mr.  Parker 
says,  was  the  old  Christian  custom. 

TuE  announcement  that  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  henceforth  to  be  ex-officio 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  is  a  direct  reversal  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
the  policy  laid  down  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On 
the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  and  the  election 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Frederick)  Leighton  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  most  people 
thought  that  he  would  succeed  to  the  trusteeship 
of  the  Portrait  Gallery  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
this  they  were  promptly  undeceived  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
prerogative  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
privilege  of  art,  appointed  Sir  Richard  AVallace, 
and,  later  on,  even  Lord  Lamington  (Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane)  was  preferred  to  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton. 

The  twenty-ninth,  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bii-kbeck  Building  Society  was  held  Thursday 
(July  8th),  in  the  theatre  of  the  Birkbeck 
Literary  Institution.  The  report  presented  to 
the  meeting  stated  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March  last,  were  £5,709,932, 
and  the  total  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society,  £49,794,824.  The  deposits  reached  the 
large  .sum  of  £5,132,924.  The  gro.«s  profits 
earned  by  the  Society  amounted  to  £102,802,' of 
which  £8G,586  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  shares  and  deposits, 
discount  and  expenses  of  management,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  £16,21G.  The  surplus  funds 
amount  at  the  present  time  to  £1,906,290,  of 
which  £300,458  is  invested  in  Consols,  New  Three 
per  Cents,  and  Exchequer  and  Treasury  Bills; 
£219,275  in  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
India  Stocks;  £542,757  in  Colonial  Bonds; 
£76,693  in  Railway  Debentures;  £125,145  in 
French  Treasury  Bills,  Foreign  Railway  Obli- 
gations, Bonds,  &c. ;  £306,109  in  gas,  water, 
and  miscellaneous  securities ;  £214,914  in  free- 
hold ground-rents;  wlule  £180,943  is  in  cash. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  portion  of  the  funds 
appear  to  be  invested  in  promissory  notes,  bills 
of  Exchange,  or  personal  securites  of  any  kind. 
The  total  liabilities  of  the  Society  are  £2,405,819, 
while  the  assets  are  £2,583,331,  showing  a  net 
surplus  of  £117,512.  Of  this  sum,  £50,000  is  in- 
vested in  Consols  as  a  permanent  guarantee  fund, 
leaving  £G7, 512  to  be  carried  forward  to  await 
the  next  declaration  of  a  bonus.  The  number  of 
investors  and  depositors  is  38,814,  while  the 
shares  in  existence  number  32,812,  on  which 
£180,306  have  been  paid  up. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Board  of 
Works  held  on  Monday  nipht,  a  re-sort  was 
received  from  the  eub-comniitteo  apjiointed  on 
Wednesday  last,  stating  that  they  had  instructed 
the  chief  sui-veyor  and  the  vestry  clerk,  to  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  gas  company,  the  follow- 
ing answer  has  been  received  : — "  On  the  subject 
of  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  I  am  directed  to 
say  in  reply  that,  while  the  company  do  not, 
under  existing  circumstances,  admit  their 
liability  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  late 
explosions,  yet  with  a  view  of  carrying  out 
without  delay  the  works  and  repairs  necessary  to 
be  done  to  the  houses,  streets,  and  se  wers  in  your 
parish  injured  by  the  explosion,  Messrs.  Aird 
and  Sons,  the  contractors,  have  received  instruc- 
tions forthwith  to  place  themselves  in  comraimi- 
cation  with  Mr.  Scott,  your  surveyor,  to  arrange 
with  him  as  to  what  is  required  to  be  done  by 
them  to  carry  out  the  works  on  behalf  of  the 
comj)any."  The  chief  surveyor  had  accordingly 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  con- 
tractors, and  a  clerk  of  the  works  had  been 
appointed  to  supervise  the  proper  execution  of  the 
necessary  works. 

DuEiNG  the  present  year  important  additions 
will  be  made  to  the  building  of  the  Britisli 
Museum.  By  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
William  White — who  himself  died  as  long  ago 
as  1823 — a  sum  of  over  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
the  "  White  bequest,"  has  become  available  for 
additional  buildings.  According  to  the  sugges- 
tions at  present  before  the  Trustees,  it  is 
intended  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  in 
extending  the  accommodation  available  for 
Greek  autiquities.  This,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  at  once  proceeded  with.  A  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Museum  is 
also  contemplated.  This  is  j)robably  in  the 
portion  of  the  grounds  abutting  upon  Montague- 
street,  and  known  to  officials  as  the  Principal 
Librarian's  garden.  Here  it  was  long  ago 
proposed  to  erect  suitable  and  complete  accom- 
modation for  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  which  is  in  want  of  a  public  exhibi- 
tion gallery  as  well  as  of  further  accommodation 
for  its  hidden  treasures.  Plans  for  such  an 
extension  in  the  spot  mentioned  were  drawn 
during  the  term  of  office  of  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi 
at  the  Museum,  and  it  is  to  this  accommodation 
probably  that  allusion  is  intended. 

A  LAEGE  gas-main  in  Church -street,  Bilston, 
near  Wolverhampton,  exploded  on  Tuesday 
morning,  tearing  up  the  street  for  a  distance  of 
100  yards.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  work- 
man of  the  company  apx^lying  a  light  to  a  hole 
in  the  road  wMch  he  had  picked  in  order  to  find 
the  source  of  an  escape  of  gas  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  past.  The  gas  had 
leaked  from  a  defective  service  pipe  into  the 
sewers,  permeating  the  soil  of  the  roadway.  A 
second  explosion  occurred  in  the  afternoon, 
doing  more  damage  than  the  first  one,  and  this 
time  some  personal  injuries  were  caused. 
During  the  work  of  repairing  the  damage  caused 
by  the  explosion  in  the  morning  a  strong  smell 
of  gas  was  perceived  about  50  yards  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  first  occurrence,  and  to  discover 
whence  the  gas  came  workmen  commenced 
breaking  up  the  centre  of  the  roadway.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  the  course  of  this  process  one  of 
them  either  struck  a  corroded  gas-pipe  and 
pierced  it,  or  that  the  aperture  made  ia  the 
surface  released  the  pent-up  gas,  which  had 
impregnated  the  soil  underneath.  Misfortunes 
of  the  same  kind  seldom  come  singly,  and  the 
apprehensions  expressed  by  a  correspondent  in 
another  column  really  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion. The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  on 
Tuesday,  with  regard  to  the  Tottenham  Court- 
road  explosion,  to  the  efi^ectthat  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  an  explosion,  that  that  explosion  was 
caused  by  a  light  being  ignorantly  placed  to  a 
pipe  by  the  man  Hawkes,  the  gas  having  been 
introduced  into  the  new  main  by  some  defect  in 
the  valve  in  Howland-street.  The  jury 
appended  to  their  verdict  a  rider  giving  it  as 
their  opinion  that  additional  care  should  be 
taken  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  in 
the  testing  of  new  mains. 

The  seventh  part  of  "  Gloucestershire  Notes 
and  Queries,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker, 
M.A.,  is  to  hand,  and  contains,  as  usual,  a  fund 
of  interesting  gleanings.  On  page  211  we  find 
a  note  on  Winstone  parish-chvirch,  between 
Gloucester  and  Cirencester,  restored  in  1876, 


under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Waller  and  Son. 
The  building  consists  of  only  nave  and  chancel, 
with  south  porch  and  small  saddle -backed  tower. 
Norman  work  occurs  in  the  chanccl-arch,  nave, 
north  window,  and  north  and  south  doorways. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  church  is,  that  there  is  no 
east  window  to  the  ^chancel — a  peculiarity 
exhibited  in  one  or  two  other  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Traces  of  early  painting  have 
been  found  upon  the  chancel-arch  and  walls,  but 
the  colours  were  too  friable  to  be  preserved.  It 
is  thought,  from  the  discovery  of  two  coats,  that 
the  decoration  was  of  more  than  one  period.  The 
Roman  Villa  at  Chedworth,  in  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  is  the  subject  of  a  note,  which  mentions 
that  slabs  of  stone  with  Christian  monogram 
X  P  are  to  be  S3en.  Tesserre  of  coloured  stone 
were  also  found  here  some  years  ago.  The 
vUla  stands  on  a  terrace  overlooking  a  vale,  and 
is  encircled  by  woods ;  its  stone  walls,  5ft.  or 
Oft.  high,  are  nearly  perfect,  and  have  been 
roofed-in,  so  that  the  tesselatcd  pavements,  and 
the  caldarium,  (fcc,  of  the  baths  arc  now 
weather-proof.  The  present  number  contains 
notes  on  Fosbroke's  and  Grose's  histories  of 
Glo'icestershire,  Robert  Railces,  The  Gloucester 
Spa,  Chavengo  Manor  House,  Largest  Oak  in 
Britain,  Severn  Bridge  Railway,  Old  Stone 
Pulpit  ia  Pitchcombe  Church,  Church  Font, 
Oldbury-on-Sevem  ;  Monumental  Inscriptions, 
&c. 


CHIPS. 

A  public  inquiry  was  held  at  Huntingdon,  on 
Wednesday  week,  before  Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  application  from  the  town  council  for 
sanction  to  a  loan  of  £GO0  for  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  area  of  the  corporation  waterworks.  It 
was  stated  that,  in  1875,  the  waterworks  were 
formed,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson,  but  since  1878  there 
has  been  a  gradual  falling-off  in  the  supply,  owing 
to  failure  of  the  well,  audit  was  now  proposed  to 
extend  the  pipes  1,000  yards  to  Brampton,  to  the 
gravel  beds  in  that  parish,  which  contained  water. 
The  work  will  be  done  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  the  borough  surveyor. 

The  burial  board  for  St.  Neots,  Hunts,  last  week, 
adopted  a  plan  for  laying  out  the  new  cemetery, 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Wood  Ingram,  of  the  firm  of 
Wood  and  Ingram.  The  cost  of  the  cemetery  is 
estimated  at  about  £2,500. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  and  form  a  county  mu- 
seum, librar}',  and  school  of  art  at  Dorchester ; 
and  more  than  half  the  required  sum,  £6,000,  has 
beeu  subscribed,  and  a  suitable  site  has  been  pre- 
sented, so  that  the  scheme  has  every  prospect  of 
success. 

The  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Settle,  North 
Lancashire,  adopted,  at  their  meeting  on  the  6th 
inst.,  the  plans  for  new  works  of  water-supply  for 
the  district  of  Bentham,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward 
Firth,  C.E.,  of  Bakewell,  and  estimated  to  cost  in 
execution  £3,000. 

A  fresco  painting  has  just  been  added  to  the 
great  parish-church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth,  on 
the  stone  pillar  against  which  the  new  pulpit  has 
been  erected.  The  subject  is  the  Saviour  calling 
Simon  and  Andrew  from  their  fishing,  and  it  is 
surrounded  with  the  chevron  ornament,  lleur-de-lys, 
and  other  flowers.  The  artists  were  in  the  service 
of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Buckley  and  Co.,  of  Wigmore- 
street,  London,  W. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Lancaster  last 
week  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  in- 
firmary, it  was  resolved  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  separate  premises  for  infec- 
tious cases,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  con- 
sider whether  the  infirmary  itself  should  be 
extended  or  rebuilt  on  a  better  site. 

The  church  portion  of  the  new  cemetery  at 
Laugport,  Somerset,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday 
week.  The  area  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  equally 
divided  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists, 
is  an  acre  and  a  half.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
chapel.  Early  English  in  style,  and  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  screen,  so  as  to  allow  of  use  in  two 
portions.  It  is  built  of  blue  lias  stone  with  Ham- 
stoue  dressings.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Meckleuburg-square, 
London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Laugport,  the  builder.  The  total  cost  of  laying 
out,  &c.,  has  been  £1,200. 

Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  M.  lust.  C.E,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Land-surveying  and  Level- 
ling at  King's  College,  London. 

New  schools  are  about  to  be  built  in  connection 
with  Trinity  Church,  Brighton  (well  kuown  in 
connection  with  Frederick  Robertson).  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Holford, 
Clayton,  and  Black,  architects,  of  Brighton. 


Increasing  business  and  important  commissions 
in  the  South  of  England  L:ivo  decided  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Hansom  to  open  offices  iu  London,  at 
No.  2,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street, 
S.W.  Their  offices  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  will  be 
continued  as  heretofore,  and  one  of  the  partners 
will  always  reside  there. 

The  members  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems' s  Exeter  staff 
held  their  annual  wayzgoose  on  Saturday.  They 
proceeded  in  open  brakes  to  Sidmouth,  where  a 
most  enjoyable  day  was  spent.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Frank  Dyer,  the  senior  employe,  jiroposed  Mr. 
Harry  Hcmd's  health,  who  responded  in  due 
course,  after  which  BIr.  George  Harrison  proposed 
that  of  the  many  members  of  the  establishment  at 
present  away  at  distant  contracts. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Ferndale-road,  Brixton,  was  laid  on  the  1st  inst. 
The  edifice  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings  and  tracery  windows,  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Habershon  and  Fauckuer,  architects,  of 
38,  Bloomsbury-square,  the  superintending  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  J.  B.  Manning.  The  building  is  to 
be  covered  in  with  tilf  s,  fitted  with  galleries  on 
both  sides,  and  will  afford  sittiiig  accommodation 
for  about  1,600  persons.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  about  £8,000.  The  contract  for  the 
building  has  been  intrusted  to  Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones 
and  Co.,  building  contractors,  Gloucester. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
School  Board  was  held  on  the  Sth  inst.,  when  Mr. 
Davis  brought  forward  his  motion  for  refcinding 
the  arrangements  with  the  present  architects, 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamberlain,  and  instructing 
the  Sites  and  Buildings  Committee  to  invite  archi- 
tects to  send  in  plans  for  the  next  set  of  schools  to 
be  erected.  To  this  an  amendment  was  proposed, 
appointing  Messrs.  Martiu  and  Chamberlain 
architects  to  the  board  at  a  salary  of  £250  per 
annum.  The  amendment  was  carried  by  8  votes 
to  6. 

Anew  library,  and  other  additions,  have  just  been 
completed  at  "  River  Meade,"  Suubury  -  on  - 
Thames,  for  Mr.  L.  Knight  Eruce,  fi-om  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin,  of  Westminster. 
Mr.  John  Dalglish,  of  Suubury,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  new  market-hall  in  Carlton-street,  Castle- 
ford,  was  opened  on  Monday.  The  length  of  the- 
hall  is  15Gft.  9in.  by  140ft.,  and  the  height  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  is  38ft.  The  market  has  four  en- 
trances, the  princiijal  one  being  in  Carlton-street. 
In  addition  to  the  market  hall  an  arcade  has  been 
erected,  and  this  connects  Ihe  hall  with  Carlton- 
street.  Its  length  is  105ft.,  breadth  43ft.,  height 
to  ridge  of  root  31ft.  On  each  side  there  are  eight 
shops  ;  the  materials  used  in  building  are  pressed 
bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  The  cost  of  the  un- 
dertaking is  estimated  at  £10,000.  Messrs. 
Malcolm  Paterson,  Dewsbury,  and  Wm.  Wheater, 
Albion-street,  Leeds,  have  been  the  joint  engineers 
for  the  work. 

Two  corner  stones  of  a  new  school,  in  connection 
with  the  "Children's  Home"  (Lancashire  branch), 
Edgeworth,  near  Bolton,  were  laid  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  of 
stone,  is  being  erected  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod,  architect,  of  Bolton,  and 
will  comprise  schoolroom,  and  two  class-rooms,  to 
accommodate  about  263  scholai's,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  £1,200,  including  boundary- walls  and 
outbuildings,  &c.  Messrs.  Martin  Brothers,  of 
Edgeworth,  are  the  contractors  for  the  building. 

Extensive  additions  to  the  Angel  Hotel,  Salis- 
bury, to  provide  increased  bedroom  accommodation, 
have  been  completed,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  F.  Bath,  architect.  Mr.  Arthur  Foley  wss 
the  builder,  and  also  supplied  the  furniture  and 
fittings  required. 

The  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society  had  an 
excursion  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  parish -church 
and  an  old  house  at  Norbury  having  beeu  visited, 
the  principal  part  of  the  day  was  spent  at  Ash- 
bourne, where  the  fine  church  was  seen  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  F.  Gourdain,  and  also  the 
Grammar  School,  erected  in  1585,  and  the  hall 
where  Prince  Charles  slept  on  the  return  from 
Derby  in  1745. 

The  Hove  Commissioners,  silting  as  the  Burial 
Board,  yesterday,  received  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee, recommending  the  acceptance  of  the  tender 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Marshall,  of  Brighton,  at  £2,450,  the 
lowest  of  seven  received  for  the  erection  of  a  wall, 
lodge,  and  fences  round  the  new  cemetery,  and 
also  to  appoint  Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  at  a  salary  of  £2  2s.  per  week. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  iu  Derling- 
street,  St.  Catherine's,  Lincoln,  on  Monday  week. 
It  is  built  of  white  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
measures  46ft.  by  34ft.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Cowan  and 
Lansdown,  of  Lincoln,  the  builders ;  the  cost,  in- 
cluding four  class-rooms  attached,  has  been 
£1,200. 
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The  Oddfellows'  Hall  at  Halifax  was  reopened 
on  Monday,  after  reconstruction  and  redecoration. 
Messrs.  J.  Charnock  and  Son,  of  Pellow's-laue, 
carried  out  the  joinery  works,  and  Mr.  Jonas 
Binns,  of  King's  Cross,  Yorkshire,  designed  and 
carried  out  the  decorations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Halifax, 
held  ,on  Wednesday  week,  it  was  reported  that 
tenders  had  heen  received  for  making  Royle's 
Head  reservoir  watertight,  and  to  guarantee  it  for 
one  year.  The  lowest  sent  in  was  over  £1,400, 
which  was  considered  too  high,  and  Mr.  Paskin, 
the  waterworks  engineer,  had  thereupon  made  a 
tender  in  writing  that  he  would  undertake  to  get 
the  reservoir  done  hy  day-work,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  .£1,400,  and  that  any  excess  hewouldpay 
hdmself,  while  the  town  should  have  any  henefit. 
Several  members  of  the  council  objected  that  while 
the  offer  was  a  phicky  one,  it  was  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  taken  from  anyone  in  the  employ  of  the 
Corporation.  By  a  large  majority,  however,  it 
was  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Paskin's  offer. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  parish- church  of  Fulham  was  laid  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  church  will  be 
built  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Blomfield,  who  will  give  the  east  window  in 
memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Bishop  ;  but  the  old 
tower,  with  its  peal  of  bells,  will  remain  untouched, 
and  nothing  will  be  destroyed  that  is  worth 
preserving.    The  total  estimated  cost  is  £9,480. 


Iiamploug'h.'s  Pyretic  Saline  13  refreshing:, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESB, 
BMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
Bummer  ailments'  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.   Use  no  substitute  — rAnvx.] 

HoUoway's  Pills  purify  the  blood,  and  by  this 

operation  prevent  the  depressing  effects  of  cold,  damp,  and  foggy 
weather.  They  rouse  the  nervous  system  to  a  healthy  standard, 
and  give  a  wholesome  tone  to  every  organ  of  the  body.  Hollo- 
"way's  Pills  present  the  surest  means  of  checking  all  chest 
complaints. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  appUcatiisn  to 

CHAELES  TBASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 

 -♦-^^^fc-*  ■  

Westwood  Quarries,  near  Bradford- on- 

Avon.    (Establislied  150  years). 

WILLIAM  GODWIN  can  supply  best  FREESTONE 
^from  the  Original  Westwood  QuaraesJ  in  any  quantities.  Prices 
on  application  to  the  above, or  to  Gerrish  and  Co.  f Limited), 
Redclift'  Backs,  Stone  Shipping  Whart,  Bristol. 


BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being  a 
'Well-kno'wn  and  Tried  Weather  Stone. 


50,000  I'eet  Cube    in  Stock. 

PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Paiaters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Eepau'S  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  "Workmen  al'ways  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

*«*  Correspondents  'would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering — at  any  rate,of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Bayswatee. — For  ne'w  'warehouses,  Queen's-road  and 
Douglas-place,  Bays"water,  for  W.  Whiteley,  Esq.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Osboru 
and  Russell  :  — 

Cubitt  and  Co   £99,824   0  0 

Holland  and  Hannen    99,210   0  0 

Adamson  and  Son   96,415   0  0 

Asliby  and  Horner   92,890  0  0 

ILaurence    92,760   0  0 

Brass   88,645   0  0 

Beksiondsey,  S.E. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
d'welhng-houses  in  the  Spa-road,  for  the  Bermondsey 
Vestry  :— 

Drake,  T.  and  F   £347   0  0 

Battley,  T   335   0  0 

Brock'svell    305   0  0 

Almond,  J   279   0  0 

Bullers   265  0  0 

Eldi'idge  and  Gee  (accepted)        ...      221   0  0 

Beiqhton.— For  alterations  to  No.  177,  and  new  shop, 
178,  ■Western- road,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader, 
architect  :— 

Lockyer,  G.  E   £834   0  0 

Newnham,  J.  M   777   0  0 

Bruton,  J   750   0  0 

Downer,  W   7S5  0  0 


Cardiff.— For  improvementa  to  Bute-street  bridge,  for 
the  Town  Council : — 

Burton  and  Co.  (accepted)   £881  0  0 

(Borough  surveyor's  estimate,  £1,000.) 

Cardiff. — For  widening  the  approaches  to  Cathays 
Bridge,  for  the  Town  Council  :— 

Jones  and  Jepson  (accepted)        ...    £813  0  0 
[Lowest  tender  received,  the  highest  being  £1,608,  from 
a  Newport  firm.  Borough  surveyor's  estimate,  £980.1 

Cardiff. — For  warehouse,  for  Mr.  J.  Isaac,  Hope  and 
Little  Tredegar-streets.   Mr.  John  P.  Jones,  architect  :— 

Jones,  Bros.,  Cardiff    £1,170  0  0 

■Webb,  Bumingham   1,158  0 

Lock,  Cardiff   1,112  0 

Thomas    „   1,074  0 

Davies     „   1,060  0 

EUiott      „   1,046  - 

Shepton   ,   1,040 

Purnell  &  Fry,  Cardiff  (accepted)  985 


0 
0 
0 
0 
5  H 
0  0 
7  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0 
0 
0 


Chelsea. — For  the  erection  of  Onslo-iv  College  of  Science 
and  Art,  King's-road.  Messrs.  T.  Stokes  and  J.  Arpio, 
45,  ■Walton-street,  Brompton,  architects  : — 

BelhamandCo   £1,895  0  0 

Sti-ong,  Bros   1,779  12  8 

Stimpson  and  Co   1,688 

Smith,  W.H   1,651 

Sharpe  and  Mills    1,645  0 

Criske,  C   1,620  0 

HoUoway,  J.,  Lavender  Hill*    ...      1,573  0 
*  Accepted. 

Chelsea. — For  improvements  and  repahs  to  a  school 
in  Walton-street,  Chelsea,  accommodating  486  children, 
on  transfer  to  the  London  School  Board : — 

Stimpson  and  Co   £660  0  0 

Hobson,  J.  D   659  0  0 

Hook  and  Oldrey    636  0  0 

Nightingale,  B.E.,  Albert  Embank- 
ment, S.E.  (accepted)    617  0  0 

Colchester. — For  the  erection  of  water-tanks  in  Mili- 
tary-road, for  the  service  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Clegg,  borough  surveyor  :— 

Oldridge,  C.  H.,  Colchester  (accepted)     £254  10  0 
[Lowest  of  eight  tenders  received.] 

Durham.— For  a  fire-engine  shed,  for  the  Town 
Council : — 

Taylor,  J.  (accepted)   £70  0  0 

[Lowest  of  four  tenders.] 

Halifax.- For  the  new  church  in  West  ■Vale,  near 
Hahfax.   Accepted  tenders  :— 

Stone  and  mason  work  : — 

Riley,  M.,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Joiner's  work  : — 

Furness,  E.,  Greetland. 

Plumbing  :— 

Calvert,  S.,  West  Vale. 

Halifax. — For  the  completion  of  Shroggs'  Pubhc 
Park,  for  the  To'wn  Council : — 

For  excavations,  trenching,  and  diaining  in  the  park  : — 
Kendall,  J.  (accepted). 

For  completing  boundary-walla  and  entrances  ;— 
Pickles,  J.  (accepted) . 

For  widening  and  improving  Shroggs'-road  :— 
Kershaw,  J.  (accepted). 

Hampstead. — For  -villa  at  Fitzjohn's-avenue,  for  Mr. 
Pettie,  R.A.  Mr.  Wm.  Wallace,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  F.  Thomson: — 


Richardson,  Bros  

.  £7,995 

0 

0 

Hunt,  J.  R  

7,645 

0 

0 

Brass,  W  

7,587 

0 

0 

Manley,  M  

7,530 

0 

0 

Scrivener  and  Co  

7,490 

0 

0 

AVhite,  E  

7,429 

0 

0 

Woodward,  J  

7,380 

0 

0 

Toms,  E  

7,359 

0 

0 

Cox,  E  

7,274 

0 

0 

Taverner  and  Son  

7,130 

0 

0 

Dowsing  and  Sons  (accepted)  . 

6,497 

0 

0 

Hove,  next  Brighton.— For  the  erection  of  a  lodge, 
walls,  and  fences,  being  contract  Ne.  1  in  connection  -with 
the  new  cemetery,  for  the  Hove  Commissioners : — 

Ockenden    £3,310  0  0 

Patching  and  Son   3,237  0  0 

Parsons  and  Sons   3,060  0  0 

Longley    2,943  0  0 

Cheesman  and  Co   2,766  0  0 

Oliver   2,650  0  0 

Marshall,  J.  G.  B.,  Brighton*    ...  2,450  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

NoRTHAMrTON.— For  making  a  culvert  in  Kerr-street, 
for  the  To'wn  Council : — 

Wingrove,  Kettering-road  (accepted)    £123  5  6 
[Highest  tender  received,  £190.] 

Ilfracombe.— For  villa,  Fortescue-place,  for  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lang.   Mr.  W.  M.  Bobbins,  architect ; — 
Parkyn  (accepted). 

Ilfracombe. — For  labour  to  stables.  Royal  Clarence 
Hotel.   Mr.  W.  M.  Eobbins,  sim-eyor  : — 

Horwood   £110  0  0 

Knill    86  10  0 

Gibbs  (accepted)    86  0  0 

Kingsthorpe,  next  Northampton. — For  the  sewerage 
of  Arthur-street,  for  the  Kingsthorpe  Parochial  Com- 
mittee.  Mr.  Hull,  surveyor  :— 

Green,  Bros,  (accepted)    £102  0  0 

[Lowest  of  four  tenders  received.] 


LiMEHOusE,  E. — The  follovring  tenders  for  sanitary 
work  have  been  accepted  by  the  "Vestry  of  Limehouse  for 
the  ensuing  year:— For  cleansing,  dusting,  and  water, 
No.  1  district,  P.  and  E.  Abbott,  reduced  from  £2,465  to 
£2,365;  No.  2  district.  Parsons,  from  £1,398  to  £1,320; 
No.  3  district,  EoUinson,  from  £780  to  £765. 


London.— For  rebuilding  premises 

in  the 

Poultry. 

assrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects  :- 

Scrivener  and  Co  

£3,274 

0 

0 

Dove,  Bros  

3,155 

0 

9 

Mowlem  and  Co  

3,123 

0 

0 

Mark  

3,000 

0 

0 

Brass  

2,950 

0 

0 

Macey  and  Sons   

2,933 

0 

0 

Lawrence   

2,722 

0 

0 

Sabey  and  Son   

2,717 

0 

0 

Conder  

2,605 

0 

0 

London,  E.C.—For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  provide 
accommodation  for  1,400  children,  in  Compton-street, 
Goswell-road,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Eobson,  architect  to  the  Board : — 

Scrivener,  W.  and  Co  

Tongue,  W  

Thompson,  J.   

Higgs  and  Hill   

Brass,  W  

Boyce,  T  

Kirk  and  Randall  

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son 

La-wrance,  E  

Grover,  J  

Jerrard,  S.  J  

Atherton  and  Latta   

Wall,  Bros.,  Dale-road,  Kentish 
To'wn  (accepted)   

[Cost  of  site  (area  14,630  square  feet),  £15,448  lis.  lid. ; 
cost  of  [a]  school  buildings  only,  including  closets, 
£10,247;  {b)  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £166  ;  (c) 
boimdary  walls  and  gates,  £329;  {d)  teachers'  rooms, 
£300  ;  (e)  schoolkeeper's  residence,  £350  ;  for  special  ex- 
penses, properly  chaigeable  to  site,  viz. :  cost  of  (/)  extra 
depth  of  foundations,  £405;  {g)  works  to  adioining 
premises,  £650 ;  total,  £12,447.  Cost  per  head  of  (a),  (J), 
and  (c),  £7  13s.  5d.  ;  total  cost  per  head,  £8  17s.  9d.l 

London,  E.C.—For  cleaning,  painting,  and  repairing 
the  premises  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  Victoria 
Embankment.  Mr.  E.  E.  Eobson,  architect  to  the 
Board : — 

Main  Building.    Stores.  Total. 
Kershaw,  T. ...       ..  .  £1,756   0   0  £40   0   0  £1,796   0  0 


£15,792 

0 

0 

13,991 

0 

0 

13,920 

0 

0 

13,850 

0 

0 

13,665 

0 

0 

13,593 

0 

0 

13,551 

0 

0 

13,478 

0 

0 

13,212 

0 

0 

13,181 

0 

0 

12,983 

0 

0 

12,800 

0 

0 

12,447 

0 

0 

Grace,  J.  G.  and  Son  1,398 
TroUope,  G.  and  Son  1,199 
Durant,  C.  (late  Ar- 
nold), Jermyn-st.»  1,088 


0  60  0  0  1,458  0 
0   61   0   0   1,260  0 


4   7   52  10   0   1,140  14  7 


*  Accepted.   Cost  as  estimated,  £1,500. 

Newark-on-Trent.— For  the  erection  of  six  residences 
situate  in  Harcourt-street,  Newark,  Notts.,  for  the  Mayor 
of  Newark.  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Hayward,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, 6,  Bar-gate,  Newark : — 

Messrs.  Baines  and  Mackenzie's  tender : — 

Excavator  and  bricklayer    £814  0  0 

Mason    56   0  0 

Carpenter  &  joiner  (including spouting)  666  0 


Slater 

Plasterer  

Glazier  and  plumber 
Painter  


70  0 
147  0 
56  0 
31  17 


£1,840  17  6 


Jlr.  Cosham's  tender  : — 

Excavator  and  bricklayer   

Mason  (BrO'wn  and  Sons)   

Carpenter  and  joiner  

Slater  (Dobbs)  

Plasterer  ' 

Plumber  and  glazier  (Bousfield )  ... 

Sundries  

Painter  (Cubley)   


£660   0  0 
65   5  0 


533 
75 


2  0 
0  0 


144  0  0 
61  3  0 
18   7  6 


£1,588 

15 

0 

Crossland,  F  

£1,429 

12 

0 

Hurst,  J  

1,419 

0 

0 

Mr.  W.  R.  "Whate's  tender 

Excavator  and  bricklayer   

£621 

11 

2 

Mason  (Brown  and  Sons)   

65 

5 

0 

Carpenter  and  j  oiner  (Hurst) 

440 

0 

0 

Slater  (Dobbs)  

75 

6 

0 

Plasterer  

104 

17 

4 

Glazier  and  plumber  (Bousfield)  ... 

61 

3 

0 

Painter  (Cubley)   

31 

17 

6 

£1,400 

0 

0 

Ml'.  C.  Lane's  tender  :- 

Excavator  and  bricklayer   

Mason   

Carpenter  and  joiner  

Slater  (Dobbs)  

Plasterer  (Cosham)   

Glazier  and  plumber  (Bousfield)  ... 
Painter  (Cubley)   


£591 

0 

0 

Gl 

0 

0 

430 

0 

0 

75 

6 

0 

120 

0 

0 

61 

3 

0 

31 

17 

6 

(Accepted)    £1,370  6  6 

New  Shoreham.— For  Baptist  chapel,  New  Shoreham, 
Sussex.   Ml'.  Aithiu'  Loader,  architect,  Brighton  : — 


Burstow,  S  

Stow,  T  

Nownham   

Burchell   

Curd,  C  

Bruton,  J.  (accepted) 


£1,278 
1,250 
1,230 
1,210 
1,210 
1,200 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITION  PEIZH 
DRAWINGS  AT  SOUTH  KENSING- 
TON. 

THE  competition  prize  drawings  now  on 
view  in  the  Galleries  next  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  at  South  Kensington  are 
certainly  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  last 
few  years.  Though  we  hear  that  the  num- 
ber of  works  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  recent  exhibitions,  the  prize  drawings 
and  models  have  been  arranged  with  more 
economy  within  the  two  galleries  which  they 
occupied  last  time,  and  they  are  not  so 
crowded.  "We  have  still  fault  to  find  with 
the  want  of  classification  ;  the  designs,  such 
as  wall-papers,  those  for  textile  fabrics, 
decoration,  &c.,  are  mixed  up  rather  indis- 
criminately with  drawings  from  casts, 
paintings,  &c.,  and  we  find,  as  we  did  on 
the  previous  occasions,  that  the  architectural 
designs  have  been  placed  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  the  room,  widely  separated  from 
one  another,  so  that  it  gives  those  who  are 
desirous  of  comparing  the  results  in  one 
class  some  trouble  to  find  the  drawings. 
We  notice,  for  instance,  the  designs  for  a 
church  have  been  scattered  in  two  or  three 
extreme  corners  of  the  room.  We  may,  as 
usual,  begin  by  referring  to  these  works, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  a  higher  degree  of 
merit  evinced,  and  not  quite  such  a  craving 
after  ornament  and  crowded  detail  that  we 
have  had  to  complain  of  on  previous  occa- 
sions. A  design  for  a  Cathedral  Church  has 
enlisted  several  attempts.  Alfred  William- 
son, Leeds,  receives  the  silver  medal  for 
a  set  of  elaborate  drawings,  showing  a 
Decorated  church,  with  western  towers, 
finished  with  spires,  and  a  fleche  over  cross- 
ing. The  gabled  niches  over  west  doorway, 
and  the  windows  of  the  towers,  are  a  trifle 
laboured  in  effect,  and  the  proportions  of 
towers  are  not  very  hajipy  ;  but  the  detail 
is  good,  despite  the  rather  scratchy  drawing. 
The  brown  tints  in  belfry  windows  and 
doors  rather  spoil  the  effect.  Mr.  Gilbert 
S.  Doughty,  Nottingham,  who  also  receives 
a  silver  medal,  shows  a  bolder  drawing. 
The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  central 
spire  of  two  stages,  but  we  hardly  like  the 
manner  in  whicn  the  octagon  stage  Springs 
from  the  square.  Western  towers  are  shown 
also  ;  the  style  is  Middle  Pointed,  and  the 
tracery  well  drawn  ;  the  effect  of  the  east 
end  is  somewhat  jumbled.  Better  than  either 
of  the  above  is  A.  Marshall's  "  Study  for  a 
Chm-ch,"  in  the  Italian  Eena'ssance  style, 
though  we  do  not  see  any  prize  has  been 
given  to  it.  It  shows  a  long  plan,  with 
circular  apse,  including  nave  and  aisles, 
with  a  central  dome  over  crossing,  and  a 
detached  campanile  at  the  west  end.  The 
latter,  and  the  general  treatment  and  detail, 
are  meritorious,  and  the  flank  elevation  and 
perspective  view  in  ink  are  cleverly  drawn, 
if  we  except  a  rather  confused  effect  in  the 
shading  of  the  latter.  The  baptistry  and 
treatment  of  aisle  are  pleasing  features. 
'The  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  P. 
Brown,  of  Westminster  Eoyal  Architec- 
tural Museum,  for  his  design  for  a  country 
himse  in  a  Jacobean  style.  The  work  is 
quietly  conceived,  and  the  features  are 
feelingly  rendered  with  characteristic  detail. 
The  treatment  is  brick  and  parget.  A  Late 
Gothic  design  for  the  same  subject,  by  A. 
W.  Cross,  Hastings'  and  St.  Leonard's,  is 
also  a  creditable  drawmg,  and  worthy  the 
book-prize.  Arthur  W.  Brewill,  Notts, 
receives  a  bronze  medal  for  a  design  for  a 


free  library  and  museum,  Gothic  ;  the  tower 
is  the  best  feature,  but  the  hatched  shading 
to  the  buttresses  is  not  done  in  the  proper 
manner.  J.  Diplock's  (Brighton)  design  for 
a  similar  building  in  Gothic  is  creditalile  in 
detail,  though  the  central  tower  looks  a 
little  high- shouldered. 

We  must  speak  in  praise  of  a  few  drawings 
from  measurements.  S.  Llewellyn  takes 
the  silver  medal  for  the  drawing  of  a  villa, 
very  neatly  drawn,  coloured  and  shaded, 
and  A.  Whitehead  receives  bronze  medal  for 
the  same.  Designs  for  art  and  science 
schools,  by  G.  Wood  (bronze  medal),  has 
character,  but  the  drawing  is  heavy  in 
tinting.  A  bronze  medal  is  fairly  won,  also, 
by  Alex.  Greeble,  Dundee,  for  his  nicely 
shaded  elevation  of  Ionic  entrance  to 
Custom-house.  A  very  interesting  drawing 
from  measurement,  by  J.  H.  Brierley, 
Halifax,  is  shown  of  an  old  carved  oak  fire- 
place of  the  16th  century,  from  tlie  "  Old 
Cock  Hotel,"  in  which  occurs  some  very 
quaint  and  grotesque  carving  in  panel  over 
themantel.  J.  Walsh'sdrawing  of  it  is  rather 
the  clearest.  A  book-prize  is  won  by  some 
neatly-dra\vn  details  of  Chapter-hoiise,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Furness,  by  Perkin  ;  and  W. 
Stevenson,  Edinbui-gh,  receives  a  bronze 
medal  for  an  interesting  study  of  Celtic 
ornament  in  pencil.  In  decorative  designs 
there  are  several,  very  creditable  works, 
though  the  prizes  have  not  in  all  cases  fallen 
to  those  most  deserving  of  distinction.  A 
gold  medal  is  given  to  John  W.  Bradburn, 
Coalbrookdale,  for  a  design  for  a  plaster 
ceiling  for  a  synagogue.  J  he  panels  are 
well  arranged,  but  the  ornament  in  the  mar- 
ginal spaces  is  more  naturalistic  than  we 
like ;  the  aiithor  has  profusely  introduced 
the  vine,  and  we  much  prefer  the  conven- 
tional ornamentation  in  the  centre  panel. 
The  emblematic  panels  surrounding  the 
ceiling  ai'e  the  chief  features,  and  the  whole 
is  beautifully  drawn  in  light  ink,  shaded  in 
part.  Another  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  F. 
Gibbons,  Cirencester,  for  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment, in  which  a  gopd  arrangement  of 
panels  in  a  Greco-Eoman  stj'le,  and  a 
harmony  of  low  -  toned  colours  re- 
lieved by  white  in  the  ground  ap- 
appears;  the  tesserte  are  shown.  Another 
design,  by  W.  B.  Pratt  (Cirencester),  ex- 
hibits signs  of  the  Zodiac,  but  the  arrange- 
ment lacks  composition.  J.  Proctor,  Burslem, 
receives  a  bronze  medal  for  wall  decoration  ; 
the  open  arch,  with  figures  in  blue,  shaded 
in  perspective,  is  not  a  rational  treatment  of 
a  flat  surface ;  but  we  have  more  fault  to 
find  with  the  design  for  ball-room  decora- 
tion, which  obtains  the  silver  medal  (A. 
Hall,  Cirencester),  notwithstanding  it  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  Plasterers' 
Company.  The  arabesques,  sjDringing  from 
a  vase-like  composition  between  the  pilas- 
ters, the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
ornament  in  dado  and  frieze,  are  very  coai'se 
and  tawdry  ;  there  is  a  want  of  scale  in  the 
parts,  and  of  solidity  in  the  dado.  The 
dravi'ing  is  neatly  shaded  in  sepia.  The 
second  Plasterers'  prize  is  given  to  a  design 
much  more  refined,  and,  we  may  add,  de- 
serving of  distinction.  Ironwork,  as  usual, 
is  largely  competed  for.  The  silver  medal 
goes  to  W.  G.  Thomas,  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum,  Westminster,  for  a  design 
for  wrought-iron  gates  in  a  good  Classical 
style ;  the  compartments  are  divided  into 
panels  by  pilasters,  and  some  of  the  orna- 
mental detail  is  clever  ;  but  we  like  quite  as 
well  the  bronze  medal  design  by  F.  Fidler, 
Sheffield,  where  the  scrollwork  has  been 
spiritedly  drawn  in  good  taste,  and  the  piers 
are  well  designed.  W.  H.  Sherburne, 
Eotherham,  wins  a  bronze  medal  for  park 
gates,  which  are  spoilt  by  the  heavy  outline 
and  overcrowded  ornament  ;  the  book-prize 
is  bestowed  on  the  same  student  for  some 
spirited  sketches  of  old  ironwork  at  Kiveston 
Hall,  York  Minster,  and  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens.   In  decoration  and  furniture  we  must 


note  a  few  other  drawings.  M.  Haye's 
bronze  medal  design  for  dining-room  deco- 
ration is  heavily  coloured,  and  the  detail 
rather  coarse.  J.  Castle,  Manchester,  obtains 
a  book-prize  for  a  nice  design  for  paper  ;  the 
gray-tinted  ground  is  pleasingly  relieved  by 
brown  leaves  in  tufts  and  pinkish  flowers, 
and  a  fi'ce  natural  rendering  has  been 
adopted.  The  Elizabethan  fireplace,  by  J. 
Morgan,  Lancaster,  suffers  from  overcrowded 
detail ;  and  the  best  design  for  furniture  is 
that  by  W.  Lock,  of  Belfast,  whose  reward  (a 
book -prize)  is  surely  an  unworthy  recom- 
pense for  the  well-proportioned  and  exqui- 
sitely-treated sideboard  he  exhibits.  The 
composition,  and  its  division  into  three  pedi- 
ments, the  good  outline,  and  the  refined 
taste  shown  in  the  detail,  well  deserved  a 
silver  medal ;  the  drawing,  on  grey  paper, 
toned  with  brown,  is  also  excellent.  The 
same  prize  is  awarded  to  J.  Henderson, 
Dundee,  for  a  chimney-piece  and  firegrate, 
neatly  drawn  in  sepia.  la  metalwork  jus- 
tice also  seems  to  have  miscarried  grossly. 
How  a  silver  medal  could  have  been  given  to 
the  cup  design  (A.  Hall,  Cirencester)  we 
are  puzzled ;  the  figures  are  caricatures,  and 
the  design  equally  bad.  S.  Thorpe's  striking 
and  vigorous  design  for  fire-dogs  is  infinitely 
more  deserving,  though  it  only  receives  a 
bronze  medal.  A  silver  medal  is  won  by  H. 
Tidmarsh,  a  well-known  artist  in  plate,  for 
his  Eepublican  shield,  in  which  the 
figures  are  ably  drawn,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  six  medallions  round  a  centre, 
with  the  motto.  Mr,  G.  W.  Ehead's  design 
is  also  meritorious,  and  worthy  of  distinction. 
J.  Benson  obtains  a  bronze  medal  for  a 
clever  tankard,  and  a  chastely-designed 
loving-cup,  by  Smith,  Coalbrookdale,  a  silver 
medal.  A.  Winterbottom's  (Shefiield) 
spirited  and  elegant  design  for  fruit-dish, 
with  engraved  glass,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a 
higher  prize  than  has  been  given  to  it  ;  it  is 
tastefidly  drawn  and  tintv-^d.  We  must  not 
omit  to  add  that  the  gold  medal  has  been 
won  by  W.  Kitson,  Architectural  Museum, 
Westminster,  for  a  clever-modelled  design. 

Lace  design  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  well 
represented  as  it  was  last  year.  A  gold 
medal  is  won  by  Mary  Joyce,  Dover,  for  a 
pillow-lace  handkerchief,  collar  and  cuffs ; 
the  design  is  a  natural  rendering  of  fiowers 
and  leaves,  and  is  appropriately  treated.  Z. 
Inman,  Birkenhead,  tal:es  a  silver  medal 
for  a  conventionalised  treatment  of  lace 
kandkerchief,  of  decided  ir.erit,  but  we  do 
not  notice  any  work  from  Nottingham  this 
time.  We  can  only  bestow  a  glance  on  two 
or  three  of  the  prize  drawings  in  oU ;  one  is 
distinguished  by  a  gold  medal,  the  work  of 
W.  P.  Watson,  consisting  of  an  old  chair 
with  tankard  and  drapery,  the  composition, 
colouring,  and  grouping  being  meritorious, 
and  the  handling  vigorous  ;  and  another,  a 
similar  group  by  D.  .Anderson,  receives  a 
silver  medal,  the  same  distinction  being 
bestowed  on  the  oil-study  by  J.  Clark.  A 
silver  medal  is  also  given  to  an  oil  bust  from 
the  antique,  a  very  vigorous  study,  by  T.  Ali- 
son, Edinburgh.  In  the  chalk  studies  we 
find  many  striking  drawings,  evincing  a 
high  degree  of  merit.  Edinburgh  and 
Brighton  distinguish  themselves,  the  gold 
medal  being  won  by  Geo.  Bathgate,  Edin- 
burgh, for  a  drawing  of  the  Laocbon,  and  by 
Miss  Amy  Scott,  Brighton,  for  a  drawing  of 
figure  from  .the  antique.  Birmingham  also 
takes  a  silver  medal  for  a  drawing  of  figure 
from  life,  by  J.  C.  Carr ;  and  Arthur  McCor- 
mick,  Belfast,  wins  the  same  prize  for  a  head 
from  the  antique.  Of  the  London  Schools — 
Bloomsbury  and  Lambeth  are  conspicuous ; 
F.  Marshall,  of  the  former,  takes  a  silver 
medal,  so  also  does  Constance  Brooker,  of 
the  latter  place.  C.  Stephenson,  Bradford, 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  G.  H.  Elliott, 
of  the  same  town,  receive  gold  medals  for 
groups  of  water-colours.  In  the  second 
gallery  there  are  some  very  creditable  works ; 
we  notice,  for  instance,  a  few  oil  studies  in 
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monochrome,  from  the  cist,  by  students  of 
the  National  Art-Traininj?  School,  i)articu- 
larly  the  j^anels  of  surfaco  oriiament,  by 
Elton  Edgar,  W.  E.  White,  Whitehead, 
Llewellyn,  &c.,  and  a  well-paiutcd  lion's 
head  cornice,  by  Lino.  The  design  for 
chui-ch,  by  Hubert  G.  Smith,  shows  a  -well- 
proportioned  tower  and  spire,  and  neat 
drawing  of  detail ;  another  design,  by  W. 
Walker,  Hull,  has  a  book  prize  for  a  cruci- 
form church,  showing  a  central  spire,  and 
good  Early-English  detail  freely  drawn  ; 
and  a  third  is  signed  "Coulson."  Why 
were  not  these  drawings  jilaced  on  the  same 
screen  with  the  prize  designs  ?  The  design 
for  country  house  signed  "  Strong  "  shows 
some  careful  drawings.  The  drawings  of 
ironwork,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Mediseval 
ornament  consigned  to  this  gallery  are 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  our  Art  schools. 
In  the  Provinces,  Bradford,  Cirencester 
Brighton,  Edinburgh,  and  Coalbrookdale, 
stand  prominent. 


GAS  AND  GAS-WOEKS.* 
'"pHE  construction  of  gas-works  has  within 
J-  recent  years  become  a  special  branch 
of  engineering,  and  has  assumed  the  import- 
ance of  a  distinct  art,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  needed  an  apology  for  a  new  work 
on  the  subject.  Messrs.  Ci'osby  Lockwood 
and  Co.  have  just  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  the  treatise  originally  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E  ,  which  has  been 
rewritten  and  much  enlarged  by  Mr.  William 
Eichards,  C.E.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  a  few  years  have  made  considerable 
changes  in  the  production  and  development 
of  gas  as  an  important  agent  in  heating  and 
producing  motive-power,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  illumination  ;  and  that  Mr.  Eichards' 
treatise  is  almost  a  completely  new  work, 
inasmuch  as  its  editor  had  to  rewrite  a 
large  portion  of  the  original  treatise. 
From  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
new  treatise,  we  find  the  author  has 
embodied  many  of  the  more  valuable 
results  of  experience,  and  the  work  may  be 
usefully  consulted  as  an  elementary  hand- 
book on  the  construction  of  gas-works.  After 
an  historical  sketch  of  gas-lighting,  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject  is  entered  into  with 
some  fulness ;  these  chapters  we  may  pass 
over  to  consider  the  more  practical  portions 
of  the  book,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  con- 
struction of  works.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, by  the  way,  that  it  was  not  till  1774 
that  the  real  properties  of  gas  were  known. 
Before  that  time,  we  find  "inflammable 
air  "  spoken  of  as  gas,  and  though  explosions 
often  occurred  in  coal  mines,  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject  existed  till  the 
discoveries  of  Black,  Priestley,  Scheele, 
Eutherford,  and  others,  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  chemistry  of  gas.  Soon  afterwards, 
William  Murdoch,  in  1792,  seems  to  have 
lighted  his  own  house  and  oifices  at  Eedruth 
with  gas  made  in  iron  retorts,  and  conveyed 
through  tin,  iron,  and  copper  pipes.  Chap- 
ter V.,  on  "Carbonisation,"  is  a  practical 
introduction  to  gas-making.  The  value  of 
clay  and  brick  oven  iron  retorts  is  casually 
referred  to  ;  the  author  also  makes  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  charges  for  retorts, 
their  liability  to  incrustation  ;  the  advantage 
of  White's  "automatic  valve"  and  other 
hints  on  the  construction  of  retorts,  &c. 
The  following  chapter  deals  with  the  choice 
of  site  for  gas-works  and  the  general  plan  of 
works.  Of  course  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  is  the  means  for  the  transport  of 
coal :  the  works  should  be  within  convenient 
distance  of  a  railway  or  river-side,  though, 
as  Mr.  Eichards  says,  it  is  not  merely  eco- 
nomy of  transport  which  has  to  be  considered 
but  m  everything  connected  with  gas.  He 
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shows,  for  example,  that  witli  all  the  re- 
som'ces  and  appliances  of  the  Beckton  Gas- 
works, the   largest  establishment   in  the 
world,  "  it  is  not  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  many  of  the  mediuni-sized 
establishments,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its 
very  magnitude  necessitates  extraordinary 
means  of  discharging  vessels  and  transports, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  works  of  the 
smallest  description  are  capable  of  producing 
the  same  quantity  of  gas  from  a  ton  of  any 
given  coal  as  the  largest,  provided  thoy  cm- 
ploy  the  same  vigilance  and  heats,  with  the 
same  descrijjtion  of  retorts,  and  in  a  few  cases 
medium-sized   works,   by  reason  of  their 
limited  capital  for  a  given  quantity  of  gas 
produced,  are  placed  in  even  more  favourable 
conditions  than  the  large  works  in  question." 
The  preliminary  observations  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground  for  a  site,  as  regards  foundations 
for  the  gas-holders,  should  be  kept  in  view. 
In  favourable  soils,  as  clay,  earth,  or  gravel, 
brick,  stone,  or  concrete-made  tanks  for  the 
gas-holders  are  the  best,  but  in  damp  or 
bad  soils  an  iron  tank  is  necessary.  Another 
leading  consideration  in  planning  gas-works 
is  to  j)rovide  for   future  extension.  The 
retort-house  especially  should  be  capable  of 
being  doubled,  and  the  gas-holders  multi- 
plied.   Not  less  necessary  is  the  desirability 
of  placing  the  entrance  nearest  the  locality 
to  be  supplied,  with  managers'  and  fore- 
men's dwellings,  and  all  store-rooms,  offices, 
weighing-bridge,  &c.,  in  convenient  proxi- 
mity ;  while  a  further  caution  to  avoid  ex- 
pense of  transport  is  that  the  coal-stores, 
coke- spreading  floor,    and   shed  for  coke 
should  adjoin  the  retort-house.  The  purify- 
ing-house, tar-tank,  lime,  &c.,  are  best  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  site,  where  they  are 
least  offensive.    The  practical  value  of  this 
part  of  the  treatise  is  enhanced  by  a  plan  of 
gas-works  for  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
designed  by  Mr.  V.  Wyatt,  engineer  of  the 
Gaslight  and  Coal  Company,  which  forms  a 
good  frontispiece  to  the  work.    The  plan  is 
drawn  to  a  scale,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
different  parts  are  figiired.     The  plot  of 
ground  shown  is  300ft.  by  290ft.  There  is  one 
entrance ;  on  the  right-hand  corner  is  the 
manager's  house  and  offices,  on  the  left  side 
of  ground  a  space  is  cut  off  for  two  tanks  with 
gas-holders  70ft.  by  20ft.  deep.    Along  the 
side  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  range  of 
buildings,  including   the  purifying-house, 
40ft.  by  30ft.,  lime-shed,  boiler  and  engine- 
house,  while   the  coals  and  retort-house, 
60ft.  by  50ft.,  with  the  chimney,  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  coke-yard, 
allowing    of    space    for  extension.  The 
elevations  of  the  buildings  are  designed  in 
a  suitable  style,  and  form  pleasing  rather 
than  unsightly  striictures.    Indeed,  we  may 
observe  that  unsightliness  springs  as  often 
from  a  wasteful  use  of  material  as  from  any 
other  cause ;  these  buildings  are   made  to 
partake  of  shapes  ill-suited  to  the  require- 
ments.   The   author,   speaking   of  capital 
required  says  :  for  modern  works  from  £500 
to  £800  per  million  feet  per  annum  is  about 
sufficient,  or  from  25s.  to  35s.  per  head. 
Detailed  information  will  be  found  of  the 
different  buildings.    As  regards  the  dimen- 
sions of  retort-houses,  little  definite  is  given, 
as  so  much   depends  on  the   setting  and 
number   of  retorts.     They  are  now  often 
built  7oft.  wide  ;  the  largest  at  the  Beckton 
works  are  100ft.  in  width,  and  4S0ft.  long. 
The  author  says:  "  In  small  works  the  re- 
tort-house is  usually  about  26ft.  wide,  which, 
allowing  12ft.  for  the  width  of  the  retort 
stack,  with  the  space  usually  left  between 
it  and  the  wall,  together  with  the  mouth- 
pieces, leaves   14ft.   clear  for  working." 
Between    the    ends    of    the    stack  and 
the    walls    there     should    bo    a  space 
to  prevent  bulging  of  the  walls  by  heat. 
Various  oiber  details  as  to  roofing,  walls, 
are  given  ;  h>it  these,  of  course,  vary,  and 
depend  on  I'equircments.    Iron  sheets  for 
covering  r^gl^  Qf  yetort-houses  are,  however, 


found  not  to  last  long,  seldom  exceeding 
seven  years,  and  the  writer  recommends 
slates,  which  are  no  doubt  much  the  best. 
The  future   requirements   of  the  locality 
render  it  necessary  to  make  ample  provision 
for  enlargement  and  other  contingencies. 
Next  the  retort-house  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  coal-store,  and  the  size  of  this  depends 
on  the  means  of  transport ;  if  near  a  river  or 
canal,  the  larger  it  is  the  better  it  will  serve 
during  the  probabilities  of  frost  or  delay  of 
vessel.    The  purifying-house  has  generally 
open  sides,  and  ample  means  of  ventilation 
to  carry  away  the  gases,  and  the  roof  shoidd 
be  covered  with  tiles  or  slates,  as  iron  is 
quickly  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  sulphiir 
fr3m  the  waste.     The  author  gives  some 
practical  advice  on  the  building  of  chimneys 
or  stacks  ;  the  square  form  is  the  cheapest, 
and  a  detached  shaft  is  advisable.    'J  hey 
are  generally  lined  with  firebrick  a  part  at 
least  of  the   height,   a   space   being  left 
between  for  a  current  of  air.    A  hint  is 
given  that  every   eighth  or  tenth  course 
should  be  tied  with  hoop-iron  to  prevent 
cracking.      A     few    useful    figures  are 
furnished.  On  favourable  ground  the  price  of 
a  square  chimney  35ft.  high,  with  an  internal 
area  of  4  square  feet,  will  not  exceed  £35.  A 
circular  or  octagonal  shaft,  8ft.  internal  area 
and  60ft.  high,  will  cost  about  £85.  A  sfack 
of  similar  form  of  10ft.  area  and  lOOft.  high 
is  put  down  at  £180  to  £200.  If  no  nuisance 
is  likely  to  arise  a  chimney  of  45ft.  high  is 
considered  sufficient.  Chapter  VII.  treats  on 
retort-settings,  the  evils  of  iron  retorts,  form 
of  furnaces ;  and  sections  of  retorts  are  given 
applicable  to  both  cast  iron  and  clay  retorts. 
The  hydraulic  main  and  valves  are  next  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  the  two  kinds  of  valves, 
the  hydraulic  and  the  slide-valve,  are  ex- 
plained. Thelatter  have  acquired  a  fresh  inte- 
rest from  the  recent  explosion  in  Tottenham- 
court-road.    The  author  says:  "  Hydraidic 
valves  are  now  only  used  in  gas-works,  and 
never  in  the  streets.    Ihey  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  liable  to  leakage  like  some 
slide-valves,  and  shut  off  the  gas  very  effec- 
tually, but  they  have  the  disadvantage  that 
an  accidental  access  of  pressure  renders  them 
useless."     Chapters   on  the  "exhauster," 
"condenser,"  the   "scrubber,"   "  wet  and 
dry  lime  purifiers,"  and  other  methods  of 
purification  will  be  found  to  contain  all  recent 
processes.    Gasholders  have  a  separate  chap- 
ter devoted  to  them.  The  tanks  are  described 
in  detail,  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork 
is  given  for  different  sizes,  and  a  specifi- 
cation for  a   gas-holder  tank   33ft.  dia- 
meter suitable  for  a  holder  32ft.  diameter 
and  12ft.  deep  is  furnished,  besides  specifica- 
tion of   cast-iron   tanks.     Gas-holders  of 
single-lift  and  telescopic  construction  are 
fully  entered  into  ;  a  full  specification  is 
furnished  of  gas-works  of  different  sizes, 
from  which  the  student  will  obtain  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  details.    The  photometer 
and  methods  of  testing  gas,  the  governor, 
the  pressure  gauge,  and  other  appliances 
form  the  subjects  of  separate  chapters.  The 
distribution  of  gas,  the  mains,  and  services 
have  particular  interest,  and  especially  have 
the  remarks  on  meters,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  described,  from  the  first  meter  of 
Clegg  to   the  dry  meters  of  Malam  and 
Eichards.    Passing  by  a  chapter  on  bm-ners 
and  glasses,  we  note  a  remark  on  gas-ex- 
plosions, which,  froni  the  recent  calamity, 
receives  additional  interest.    One  paragraph 
is  witten  in  remarkable  ignorance  of  what 
has  recently  happened.     Wc   may  quote 
another  passage  bearing  upon  the  laying 
of  mains.     "  Accidents    have  frequently 
occurred  when  laying  mains,  often  occa- 
sioned by  a  bladder-valve  which  has  per- 
mitted a  small  portion  of  gas  to  pass  into 
the  main  beyond  it,  where  the  exijlosivo 
compound  Avas  formed,  and  by  the  merest 
hazard,  a  neighboming  ligtt  has  produced 
the  calamity ;  therefore,  in  laying  mains, 
when  practicBble,  it  is  always  beiUCr  to 
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Lave  a  slicet-iron  temporary  valve.  This  is 
done  by  placing  a  thin  sheet  of  iron  between 
the  spigots  of  two  pipes  at  the  point  where 
the  stoppage  is  required,  which  may  be 
clayed  or  cemented  round  to  prevent  leak- 
age of  gas."  Again,  lazy  workmen  prefer 
the  gouge  to  the  drill.  In  the  concluding  re- 
marks, the  author  reviews  some  of  the  recent 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  gas- 
manufacture,  the  evil  effects  of  the  "  dip 
pipe,"  the  means  adojited  for  purifying  gas, 
the  propulsion  of  gas  through  the  mains,  &c. 
A  good  index  at  the  end  renders  Mr.  Richards' 
new  edition  a  compendious  manual  cf  gas- 
manufacture  as  it  now  is,  and  we  can  safely 
add  our  testimony  to  its  practical  value. 


INSTITUTE  OF  AET. 

LAST  Monday,  there  was  a  special  exhi- 
bition of  fine-art  work,  pictures,  &c., 
opened  at  the  g.iUeries  of  the  Institute  of  Art, 
9,  Conduit-street,  under  the  management  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  ladies,  which  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  growth  of  this  society. 
It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  to  our  previous 
testimony  of  the  good  the  Institute  is  doing 
in  encouraging  artistic  taste  among  ladies 
and  others  who  are  desirous  of  making  their 
works  known,  and  of  obtaining  a  ready 
sale  for  their  handiwork.  On  our  visit  at 
the  "  private  view,"  we  noticed  a  large  ac- 
cession of  fresh  work.  In  the  department 
of  needlework,  for  example,  we  may  mention 
a  few  curtains,  valances,  quilts,  tablecloths, 
furniture-covers  of  excellent  design  and 
colour.  The  work  sent  by  Miss  E.  Wemyss, 
designed  and  worked  at  her  Castle  Needle- 
work School,  display  the  two  qualities  of 
good  art  workmanship  in  a  special  degree. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  tablecloths  or  covers 
of  handwoven  linen,  one  worked  with  the 
design  of  a  conventionalised  thistle  in  crew- 
els ;  another  with  a  darned  yellow  ground, 
covered  with  a  rich  floral  pattern  in  brown, 
from  an  old  design  ;  a  third,  a  curtain  with  a 
beautiful  lily  border  in  shades  of  brown, 
with  green  leaves ;  a  piano  -  cover,  en- 
riched by  leaves  and  flowers  in  excellent 
colours.  A  very  striking  design  for  a  six- 
panel  screen,  by  Miss  Wemyss,  and  executed 
by  that  lady,  is  hung  on  the  wall ;  the  lines  of 
the  pattern  are  zig-zags,  filled  in  with  con- 
ventional foliage  in  deep  reds  and  browns, 
and  the  conception  is  deserving  of  praise  as  a 
vigorous  adaptation  of  needlework  for  such 
a  purpose.  We  must  also  call  attention  to 
a  handsomely-worked  sunflower  border,  on 
a  summer  rug,  on  a  dark  ground ;  a  curtain, 
with  handsome  foliage-border  embroidered 
on  a  rich  maroon  velvet,  by  Lidy  Haring- 
ton ;  some  beautiful  embroidery,  by  Lady 
■Constance  Stanley ;  a  quilt,  by  Lady  Ade- 
laide Taylor,  and  particularly  to  a  chimney- 
piece  valance,  ancl  a  boldly-designed  border 
in  embroidery  on  golden  plush  velvet,  for 
fireplace  curtains,  by  the  Working  Ladies' 
Guild.  The  same  Guild  sends  some  large 
curtains,  of  satin  sheeting,  embroidered 
with  sunflowers,  which  are  remarkable  for 
boldness  of  design  and  spirited  workmanship. 
Nor  must  we  pass  by  a  portiere  cur- 
tain, of  good  design  ;  a  banner,  worked  on 
gold  satin  sheeting  by  Mrs.  J.  Elliott,  &c. 
In  lace- work,  the  old  Cardinal  point -lace 
flounce,  exhibited  by  Lady  Co^istance  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  sijecimen  of  old  Greek  point- 
lace— a  vigorous  design,  quite  in  the  Byzan- 
tine spirit,  representing  the  Siege  ofTroy — 
lent  by  Mrs.  Eman,  are  themselves  priceless 
remnants  in  this  class,  which  contains  also 
some  fine  specimens  of  Italian  and  English 
point-laces.  Painting  on  cloth  forms  another 
feature  of  the  exhibition ,  of  which  we  can 
only  men'ion  a  painted  screen,  by  Lady 
Camilla  Fortescue.  in  which  arums  are  in- 
troduced in  a  naturalistic  manner.  Painted 
china  plates  are  numerous.  Miss  C.  L. 
Nichol's  study  of  chrysanthemums  on  a 
green  ground  is  a  work  of  taste  and  feeling. 


We  also  notice  some  china-painting  by 
Ellen  Hue,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which 
natural  flowers,  gorse,  and  violets  have  been 
very  prettily  introduced ;  some  terra-cotta 
painting,  and  a  fine  cliina  tea-service,  ex- 
hibited by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  of  Oriental 
design.  Mr.  Guneison's  model  of  a  dead 
dove,  in  leather,  is  an  extremely  interesting 
piece  of  work,  displaying  dexterous  manipu- 
lation in  the  feathers.  Another  of  the 
special  exhibits  is  a  tablet,  executed  by  Gen. 
L.  F.  Hamilton,  in  which  inlays,  in  the 
form  of  panels,  are  introduced,  with  devices 
taken  from  ancient  Greek  forms,  found 
in  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  and  Tomb  of 
Agamemnon  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and 
many  small  disc  designs  arc  introduced  in 
the  borders.  The  same  gentleman  exhibits 
some  marqueterie  copied  from  an  old  oak 
Florentine  cassone. 

In  the  gallery  set  apart  for  oils  and  water- 
colours,  we  see  several  clever  works.  Lord 
Hardinge's  "View  in  Normandy"  is  a 
striking  oil  study  ;  Lord  Colville  also  sends 
a  bridge-scene  on  the  river  Oich.  Mr.  O. 
D.  Scullard,  whose  marine  studies  we  spoke 
of  highly  in  the  last  exhibition,  exhibits  one 
or  two  masterly  pictures,  characterised  by 
the  skilful  management  of  high  lights  in 
the  clouds  and  water,  and  by  a  breadth  and 
impastoltreatment  of  pigment.  The  "Moon- 
lit Sea,"  by  Miss  Hortense  Wood,  surpasses 
even  her  former  work  in  the  rendering  of 
the  lights.  The  "Pastel  Head,"  by  Miss 
Corkham,  is  pleasing,  and  almost  emulates 
oil,  while  the  flower-subjects  are  as  nume- 
rous as  ever,  and  we  can  only  single  out  the 
grajies,  by  Mrs.  Lush ;  "Irises,"  a  charm- 
ing study,  by  Mrs.  Stapleton  ;  "  Eoses,"  by 
Miss  E.  Bywater  ;  "  Jonquils,"  by  Miss  G. 
F.  Jackson.  Of  other  subjects,  we  note 
"  Old  Houghton  Hall,"  and  the  "  E.  Clois- 
ter of  Westminster,"  by  Edith  Cane;  H. 
Medliscott's  "  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  and 
Miss  Cane's  vigorous  study  of  Irish  scenery. 
Lady  Durrant,  Lady  Dunbar,  and  Miss 
Murray  are  also  represented  by  some 
creditable  productions. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINE  AET  EXHI- 
BITION AT  BOW. 

AN  exhibition  of  more  than  usual  merit 
has  been  opened  at  the  Bow  and  Brom- 
ley Institute,  a  building  erected  by  the 
North-London  Railway  Company,  and 
which,  besides  serving  the  purposes  of  an 
Institute,  also  forms  a  station  on  that  com- 
pany's Ime.  The  large  hall  of  the  Institute, 
with  its  fine  organ,  presents  an  unusually 
gay  appearance,  from  the  numerous  collection 
of  objects  of  fine  art  and  industry  brought 
together  ;  and  through  the  patronage  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  the 
Worshipful  the  Clothworkers'  and  Coopers' 
Companies,  and  other  distinguished  names, 
the  industrial  exhibits  have  been  enhanced 
by  the  acquisition  of  numerous  loans. 
Among  these  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
the  display  of  painted  china,  stained  glass, 
and  decorative  objects  made  by  T.  Cox,  of 
49,  Southampton-row.  The  staircases  lead- 
ing to  the  hall  have  been  adorned  with 
numerous  cartoons,  some  by  well-known 
artists,  for  stained-glass  windows  and  miiral 
decoration,  while  the  hall  itself  is  bedecked 
with  real  painted  glass,  which  has  toned 
the  light  coming  through  the  windows,  and 
has  given  a  rich  and  variegated  effect  to 
the  interior.  The  same  artist  has  a  stall  filled 
with  many  artistically-painted  plaques 
and  vases,  a  special  feature  being  the  flowers 
painted  in  relief  upon  plaques,  and  upon 
terra-cotta,  the  dull  ground  of  the  latter 
increasing  the  contrast  of  the  raised  and 
glazed  fiowers.  The  roses  and  honeysuckle 
are  particularly  striking  plaques ;  and  the 
blue-painted  china  vases  handsome  and 
spirited.  Messrs.  Doulton  send  a  well- 
selected  stall   of  their  artist 'c  ware,  with 


some  beautiful  "impasto"  designs;  and 
Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sons,  of  St. 
Andrew's-circus,  Holborn,  some  imique 
specimens  of  Wedgwood  jasper  vases,  in 
pale  blue,  black,  and  sage.  The  Japanese 
collection,  lent  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant, 
of  Surbiton-hill,  contains  some  choice  lacquer 
work,  and  old  Kaga  and  Satzuma  ware. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  industrial  exhibits  : 
the  Mechanical  class  contains  some  remark- 
able manifestations  of  ability  and  persever- 
ance, illustrating  dexterous  handwork  and 
the  power  of  the  artist  over  his  ma- 
terials. Among  models,  that  ever-prolific 
field  for  the  energy  of  ingenious  minds, 
there  arc  several  of  singular  merit.  The 
York  Minster,  in  cardboard,  by  J.  Dickinson, 
of  Tredegar- square,  and  the  model  of  a 
country  vUla  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  F. 
Kempster,  an  architect's  assistant.  West 
Ham,  are  both  clever.  A  labourer  exhibits 
a  model  of  a  village  church  and  font,  a 
warehouseman  (W.  J.  Washbrook),  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
bridge  at  Blackfriars,  and  a  doll-maker 
exhibits  a  model  of  Bow  Church.  In  another 
class  we  find  a  working  engine  made  out  of 
vulcanite,  by  W.  J.  Ricketts,  a  tortoiseshell- 
manufacturer,  of  the  locality.  In  models  of 
vessels  the  outrigger  racing-boats,  ex- 
hibited by  J.  F.  Porter,  Vauxhall-bridge- 
road,  and  the  steamship  model  of  steel,  made 
by  J.  E.  Powell,  of  Hijj;hbury-park,  call  for 
particidar  notice.  Workers  in  this  class  will 
value  the  splendid  models  lent  by  the 
Thames  Ironworks  Company,  &c.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Grainger,  engineer.  New  Chxirch-road, 
Camberwell,  exhibits  his  improvements  in 
tramways  by  a  series  of  models  we  have 
before  described  ;  a  compositor  shows  a  fog 
apparatus  for  railway  signalling,  and  miny 
useful  builders'  models  are  to  be  seen.  We 
must  direct  attention  to  a  very  clever  case 
of  inventions  sho^vn  by  J.  Goater,  lock- 
smith. Bonder's  End,  and  numbered  60  in 
catalogue.  One  shows  a  wood  model  of 
safe  which  received  a  prize  at  Westminster, 
illustrating  a  new  method  of  resisting  open- 
ing ;  but  we  particularly  note  a  model  or  sec- 
tion for  building  ironclads,  "  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  from  keel  to  bulwark,"  without 
bolt,  rivet,  orscrew;  the  joints  are  steamtight, 
and  the  same  method  is  recommended  for 
seawalls.  An  anchor-head,  or  double-clutch 
lock,  is  exhibited  also.  An  ingenious  mode  of 
increasing  the  leverage  in  railway  brakes  is 
shown  by  S.  Scoarfield,  of  Mostyn-road,  E., 
whoalsoexhibitsotherthings ;  anda  cleverly- 
modelled  chronometer-escapement,  by  A.  G. 
Nelson,  is  showu. 

1  he  artistic  exhibits  are  even  more  numer- 
ous and  varied.  In  terra-cotta,  stone,  and 
china,  we  mark  several  works.  W.  Allan, 
of  Lambeth,  sends  a  good  design  for  ceiling 
decoration,  and  one  or  two  clever 
models  of  figures.  H.  Gunthorp,  carver, 
Dulwich-road,  sends  a  clever  plaster  medal- 
lion and  figure  ;  G.  Dunn,  designer  to 
Messrs.  StiS'  and  Sons,  some  vases  and  bowls, 
and  H.  Higgs  a  few  carvings  in  Caen  stone. 
The  specimens  of  stoneware  pottery  ex- 
hibited by  H.  HoUins,  a  potter,  at  Bromley, 
are  remarkable  instances  of  ingenuity  ;  the 
smoker's  friend,  one  of  the  exhibits,  com- 
bines, when  put  together,  a  tobacco-jar,  a 
spittoon  which  forms  a  pedestal,  also  a  barrel 
for  beer,  a  cup,  and  a  jar  for  spills,  and 
other  puzzles  in  stoneware  are  to  be  seen  ; 
another  collection  of  stoneware  contains  a 
variety  of  chemical  apparatus,  taps,  &c.  A 
silver  dish  with  spirited  relievo  figures,  by 
Middleton,  an  embosser,  of  Islington,  has 
been  purchased  by  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A., 
one  of  the  adjudicators.  We  notice  also  a 
china  plaque  by  Miss  Price,  a  china-painter, 
Vassall-road,  S.W.  ;  some  dessert-plates, 
hand-painted,  a  few  cleverly-painted  china 
plates  by  Mrs.  W.  Smith,  an  artist.  Crouch- 
hill  ;  chasing  in  copper,  and  specimens  of 
repousse  work  in  brass,  by  J.  Sparkes, 
Herne-hLll.    Carving  in  wood  and  ivory, 
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fretwork,  and  ot.lior  kinds  of  ornamental 
•work  form  a  larpo  section.     A  corn-mor- 
cliant,  a  tyi)0-cnttcr,  a  French  polisher,  a 
boot-maker,  a  butcher  have  turned  their 
hands  to  these  branches  of  art ;  the  fret- 
work inkstand,  by  L.  Franks,  and  especially 
the  flower- stan  '  and  bedroom  suite  of  models 
by  J.  SpaiTow,  demand  notice  for  good  out- 
line and  artistic  forms  of  ornament,  though 
we  find  several  crude  attempts  in  design  by 
other  exhibitors.     The    oil-paintings  are 
below  criticism,  the  best  being  by  a  chemist, 
entitled  "  Hengrove,  near  Margate,"  and 
*'  Out  in  the  Cold,"  by  a  policeman,  No. 
163.     These    works   are   the  productions 
of  miscellaneous  workers,  labourers,  ware- 
housemen,  railway-guards,  pawnbrokers' - 
assistants,  letter- sorters,  carmen,  &c.,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  expect  to  find  attention  to  the 
rules  of  perspective,  as  in  No.  169.  The  few 
water-colour  drawings  are  open  to  the  same 
remarks,  the  best  we  saw  being  the  "  Time 
Sketches,"   exhibited  by  Miss   West,  art 
student,  Poplar,  and  a  study  of  shells,  &c., 
by  the  same  artist,  Nos.  232,  233.  Crayon 
and  pencil  drawings  are  numerous,  and  the 
few  architectural  designs  are  interesting,  if 
only  as  furnishing  the  psychological  observer 
of  art  with  the  impulses  of  untrained  ideas  in 
that  direction.    Needlework  is  a  large  class. 
We  can  only  single   out   a  well-executed 
piece  of  tapestry  by  T.  Beaton  (333),  some 
patchwork  quilts,  crochet,  and  other  kinds 
of  needlework.    Berlin-wool  work  is  well 
shown  by  Mrs.  Harris  in  415,  and  wool 
flowers   and  pictures   are  more  abundant 
than  tasteful.    In  a  lower  and  smaller  room 
a  pleasing  collection  of  models  and  artistic 
works,  by  youths  under  18,  are  shown,  among 
them  a  working  model,  in  cardboard,  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  by  W.  A.  Clatworthy, 
an  engineer's  pupU,  a  remarkable  specimen 
df  juvenile  workmanship  ;  a  slate  chimney- 
piece  ,  by  an  apprentice,  while  we  must  not 
overlook  a  two-wheel  hand-truck,  tmned 
out  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner, 
by  a  boy  aged  only  15  years.    The  vases 
exhibited  by  W.  Dunn,  a  decorator  with 
Ifesgrs.  Stiff  and  Sons,  a  lad  only  14,  are 
very  praiseworthy.    We  notice,  too,  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  Bushey  Church,  by  Emery, 
a  pupil-teacher ;    and  some  ink  sketches, 
pottery,  &c.,  by  F.  Haite,  No.  458  ;  painted 
glass  by  an  ai)prentice,  447  ;  but  we  must 
cut  short  our  notes,  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  exhibition  will  be  the  forerunner  of 
others  in  the  neighbourhood.    To  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.   Parr,    and   the  manager,  Mr. 
Boxall,  praise  is  due  for  the  arrangements. 


LECTUEES  ON  ART.* 

AVERY  readable  book  has  just  been 
published,  containing  the  lectures  on 
art  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  by  the 
late  Henry  ^Veekes,  E.A,,  Professor  of 
Sculpture.  Written  in  an  easy  and  popular 
style,  the  lectures  are,  nevertheless,  marked 
by  sound  views  on  art,  and  by  well-rea- 
soned advice,  which  may  be  profitably 
accepted  and  applied  by  all  students, 
whether  of  sculpture,  painting,  or  architec- 
ture. The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  memoii-  of 
the  author's  life,  from  which  we  gather  that 
the  young  sculptor  was  articled  to  Behnes, 
the  celebrated  portrait-sculptor,  that  after- 
wards, in  1823,  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  where  he  was  a  regidar 
attendant  of  the  evening  life-school,  and 
obtained  the  silver  medal,  and  was  after- 
wards in  the  employment  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  as  a  modeller,  in  which  capacity 
he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master. 
Launched  on  his  own  account,  commissions 
soon  poured  in  upon  him  A  Eoyal  com- 
mand for  a  bust  of    Her  Majesty  the 
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Queen,  to  be  presented  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  was  a  stroke  of  fortune, 
soon  after  which  other  patronage  fell  to 
his  share.  Sir  Fi'ancis  Chantrey,  in  proof 
of  his  esteem  for  his  young  assistant,  left 
the  young  artist  a  legacy,  and  a  i-e  quest  to 
his  executors  that  Weekes  should  complete 
his  unfinished  works.  By  the  aid  of  this 
bequest  he  jmrchased  Chantrcy's  studio,  and 
so  placed  himself  in  the  jjosition  of  his 
master's  successor,  a  step  which  soon  secured 
for  him  extensive  patronage  as  a  scul2)tor. 

Dipping  into  the  eighteen  lectures,  we 
find  some  excellent  remarks  on  composition. 
Speaking  of  the  selection  of  a  subject,  he 
observes  that  one  that  harmonises  most  with 
the  student's  "inward  feelings,  or  that 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  nature  within 
him,"  is  to  be  preferred  ;  in  other  words,  he 
recommends  the  expression  of  individuality. 
As  if  to  qualify  this  opinion,  he  says  the 
subject  shoidd  be  suitable  to  the  art  itself — 
suggestive,  not  wholly  an  imitative  one. 
The  thought  conveyed  must  suggest  other 
and  higher  thoughts.  Examining  the  sub- 
jects suitable,  Mr.  Weekes  does  not  im- 
plicitly advise  ancient  models,  though  he  care- 
fully guards  his  reader  against  making  sculp- 
ture imitative.  To  illustrate  his  meaning 
he  refers  to  Byron's  beautiful  lines  on  the 
"Dying  Gladiator,"  and  places  great  de- 
pendence on  that  poet's  views.  In  fact,  he 
believes  Byron  had  the  sort  of  imaginative 
mind  that  could  appreciate  the  abstract 
beauty  of  sculpture.  Another  wholesome 
maxim  of  Weekes'  is  to  "look  out  of  the 
profession  for  opinions."  We  entirely  go  with 
the  author  when  he  thmks  our  sympathy 
with  mythological  deities  is  to  a  large  extent 
lost,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  have  always 
held  the  desirability  of  not  fettering  the  stu- 
dent with  academic  models,  while  avoiding, 
on  the  other  hand,  imitation,  which  is  often 
degrading  in  its  tendency.  The  author 
shows  clearly  that  the  two  principles  are  not 
opposed.  I3iblical  subjects  are  fitted  for 
sculpture,  as  they  are  sug(»estive ;  but  the 
horror  associated  with  such  a  subject  as  the 
Miu-der  of  the  Innocents  is  pronounced  un- 
suitable, and  it  is  evident  from  every  line  of 
these  lectm-es  that  Weekes  was  one  of  those 
tender  -  hearted  men  who  instinctively 
shrunk  from  the  painful  and  sad  in  human 
nature.  He  naturally  expresses  revolt  against 
the  personification  of  repulsive  incidents 
like  that  of  the  Starvation  of  Count  Ugo'ino 
and  his  family,  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Flax- 
man.  In  another  lecture  form  and  line  are 
carefully  defined — form  as  representing  the 
bulk  of  the  whole,  line  as  meaning  the  general 
direction  of  that  form.  This  last  may  be 
horizontal,  as  in  repose ;  perpendicular,  as 
in  life  ;  and  quietude,  or  slanting,  as  in  ac- 
tion, more  or  less  violent.  These  distinctive 
attributes  of  form  and  line  are  illustrated  in 
Egyptian  and  Greco-Eoman  sculpture,  the 
first  representing  repose,  the  latter,  as  in  the 
Fighting  Gladiator,  action  and  energetic 
movement.  One  piece  of  good  advice  is 
given,  to  the  effect  that  strong  action  is  ob- 
jectionable, and  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  it  is 
the  resort  of  inferior  artists.  In  groups 
there  is  obviously  less  objection  to  action, 
as  the  cause  becomes  more  apparent  than 
in  single  figures ;  an  illustration  of  this  is 
found  in  the  statues  of  the  Discobolos. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  ruling  lines  of 
architecture  in  determining  the  outline  of 
groups,  as  in  tlio  Niobo  and  children. 
Drapery  is  not  forgotten.  The  indica- 
tion of  the  lines  of  drapery  as  express- 
ing rather  than  concealing  the  action 
and  the  limbs  is  an  important  point 
often  disregarded  ;'  and  the  author 
instances  the  grouiDS  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  Ceres  and  Proserpine  from  the 
Parthenon,  as  good  lessons  in  drapery.  A 
very  useful  remark  is  made  touching  the 
limitation  of  the  sculptor's  means  in  sepa- 
rating or  subdividing  his  composition ;  he 
cannot  resort  to  colour  or  fixed  light  and 


shade,  like  the  piainter,  but  nmst  show  the 
distinction  by  contrast  of  texture,  or  by 
Disposition  in  the  lines  of  drapery  or  the 
breadth  of  folds.  The  figures  in  the  metopes 
in  the  Parthenon  are  illustrations.  ' '  Beauty  " 
forms  the  subject  of  a  lecture.  Our  author 
disagrees  with  Flaxman's  view,  and  asso- 
ciates it  with  utility ;  that  is,  the  beauty  of 
a  figure  depends  in  the  rei^resentation  of  all 
its  organs  in  a  state  most  suited  to  the  use 
they  arc  intended  for.  Each  object  has  its 
peculiar  beauty.  Though  not  stated  in  the 
most  philosophical  way,  the  idea  is  a  just 
one.  The  observations  on  Style  and  Man- 
nerism are  to  the  jioint ;  we  quite  agree 
with  Weekes  in  saying  there  is  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  maimerism  passing  for  style 
just  now,  both  among  sculjjtors,  and  other 
artists  as  well ;  but  this  lecture,  as  many- 
others  do,  suffers  from  the  almost  neces- 
sary verbosity  and  laxity  of  expression 
due  to  this  form  of  composition.  Mr. 
Weekes  also  judiciously  points  to  the  value 
of  Idealism  in  Sculpture,  and  to  the  ten- 
dency in  exhibitions,  in  deference  to  public 
taste,  to  pander  to  Realism.  The  former 
elevates  and  dignifies  the  work  of  the  artist, 
the  latter  lowers  and  degrades  it.  In 
sculpture,  as  the  author  holds,  the  abstract 
in  Nature  should  be  the  essence,  but  in 
painting,  the  tendency  to  Eealism  is  more 
excusable,  as  the  artist  deals  with  colour, 
light,  and  shade,  &o.,  means  which  do  not 
exist  in  sculpture.  The  author  warns  his 
readers  against  the  temptation  of  colour  in 
sculpture,  especially  in  imi  ation  of  the 
flesh,  though  he  does  not  object  to  the 
introduction  of  slight  indications  of  it  to. 
relieve  the  monotony  of  marble,  as,  for 
example,  in  borders  to  draperies  to  increase 
emphasis.  The  necessity  and  advantage  of 
general  education  to  the  sculptor  is  made 
the  sxibject  of  a  lecture,  and  Weekes  saw  the 
importance  of  making  the  sculptor  a  thinking 
man,  which  he  is  more  likely  to  become  by 
education.  Portraiture  forms  another  dis- 
course, after  which  we  find  two  thoughtful 
dissertations  on  the  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  are  justly  held  to  be  the 
"  classics  of  English  art  literature."  Though 
written  a  century  ago,  these  "Discourses" 
contain  a  practical  philosophy  in  art  which 
no  recent  treatises  have  surpassed.  Chantrey, 
Behnes,  and  Gibson  are  made  the  text  of  the 
13  th  lecture,  and  our  author  considers  them 
the  leaders  of  their  art.  The  Early  History 
of  Sculpture  forms  the  subject  of  the  re- 
maining lectures.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  eight  photograi^hs  of  statues  by  the 
author,  beautifully  taken  from  negatives 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Negretti  and 
Zambra,  and  although  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  text,  they  add  miich  to  the 
value  of  the  volume.  The  statue  of  John 
Hunter,  "  The  Mother's  Kiss,"  the  "  Bishop 
of  Madras,"  "  Cleopatra,"  and  "  Sardanapa- 
lus,"  are  all  works  disi^laying  the  purity  of 
conception  and  ideal  power  of  this  sculptor. 


A  EECENT  VISIT  TO  EUSSIA. 

THE  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  although  the  distance  is  con- 
siderable (^yO  mUes),  is  quickly  and  com- 
fortably performed.  The  night  train  is  the 
one  most  adopted  by  travellers,  as  it  performs 
the  journey  in  fifteen  hours,  viz.,  from 
7  p.m.  to  10  a.m.  This  is  a  double  line  of 
rails,  and,  beuig  the  most  important  in  the 
empire,  it  is  constructed  in  a  most  durable 
manner.  The  principal  stations  are  ono- 
story  erections,  and  of  considerable  size. 
These  are  circular-ended  in  plan,  and  the 
verandah  that  forms  the  covering  of  the 
platform  continues  romrd  the  building,  in 
which  case  it  forms  a  spacious  covering  for 
the  vehicles  having  business  at  the  station. 
These  biuldings  are  of  brick,  and  to  protect 
them  against  the  frost  they  arc  painted  red. 
The  same  system   obtains  with  the  abut- 
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inents  of  the  railway  bridges,  some  of 
which,   even    with    this    precaution,  are 
terribly  dilapidated.    The  outlines  of  the 
country  have  undergone  no  change — still  the 
same  undulations,  and  the  same  cuttings 
of  drift,  sand,  and  boulders.    The  villages 
and  small  towns  are  more  strictly  Russian ; 
the  houses,  invariably  of  round  logs  of  fir 
fixed  one  on  the  other,  and  crossed  at  the 
corners,  are  clustered  together,  and  their 
roofs,  covered  with  reeds,  are  steeper  in 
their  jjitch  than  are  those  wo  have  previously 
witnessed.    The  only  erections  of  note  are 
the  churches,  built  of  rubble  masonry  or 
brick,  and  plastered  on  the  face.    These  are 
coloured  red  or  stone- colour,  and  the  iron 
roofs  are  painted  green,  as  are  the  domes 
and  spires.    The  bells  are  exposed  in  the 
towers,  where  they  are  rung  by  ropes  fixed 
to  the  hammers  ;    the  system  of  ringing 
bells  by  swinging  is  evidently  unknown 
As  we  approach  towns  of  importance,  large 
brick  works  are  noticeable ;  these,  with  their 
kilns,  are  all  covered  down  and  roofed-in 
with  wood  during  the  winter  season,  when 
the  pm-suit  of  brick-making  is  out  of  the 
question.    The  bricks  are  all  hand -made, 
and,    from   the    sandy  character   of  the 
clay  and  being  unsubjected  to  i^ressure, 
they    are    light    and    friable    in  their 
character.    From  the  largo  consumption  of 
bricks,  especially  in  Moscow,  where  other 
material  is  practically  unknown,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fine  field  for  the  introduction 
of  our  machinery  and  our  improved  modes 
of  burning,  for  the  bricks  woidd  stand  the 
severity  of  the  climate  far  better  if  made 
under  pressure   and  more  highly  burnt. 
Travelling,  as  we  are,  in  a  direct  line  from 
St,  Petersburg  towards  Turkey-in-Europe, 
we  notice  a  great  change  in  the  vegetation. 
The  fir,  the  spruce,  and  birch  become  less 
frequent,  and  the  oak,  the  alder,  the  ash, 
and  the  lime  more  consijicuous.  Although 
we  are  travelling  towards  the  south  we  do 
not  notice  any  change  of  temperature  in  the 
winter  season.    This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
of  Moscow  being  wholly  inland  and  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  western  ocean, 
which  reaches  the  towns  on  the  Baltic  shores 
and  over  to   St.  Petersburg.     Moscow  is 
thus  in  a  region  of  snow  and  ice,  where  the 
temperature,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  is 
below  freezing-point  during  the  greater  half 
of  the  year.  During  the  prevalence  of  strong 
north  winds  the  temperature  falls  to  a  very  low 
point,  30deg.  of  frost  (Reaumur),  and'  even 
more,  at  which  the  otherwise  busy  streets 
are  cleared,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  be  exposed 
to  such  an  atmosphere ;  we  were  told  that 
sledgemen  and  market-women  in  the  streets 
insensibly  freeze  to  death,  birds  fall  dead  on 
the  wing,  and  that  water  thrown  up  in  the 
air  falls  to  the  ground  as  ice.    We  mention 
this,  for  it  was  such  a   temperature  that 
overtook  Napoleon  and  his  army  on  their 
retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812.    Our  first  im- 
pression of  Moscow,  as  we  glide  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel  over  the  brown  coating 
of  snow  that  lies  thick  in  the  roadways, 
■is  of  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  groups  of 
two-story  houses  of  a  cheap  and  common 
type.    The  splendour  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
faded,  and  we  have  descended  to  the  or- 
dinary level  of  a  Continental  town,  where 
cleanliness  and  order  are  not  the  first  con- 
sideration. Our  inn  (Hotel  Billo)  was  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  except  that  the 
apartments,  heated  by  hot  air  generated 
in  the  basement,  were  stifling  if  the  closing 
of  the  grating  was  not  resorted  to.    The  city, 
of  over  600,000  inhabitants,  is  curious  in  its 
plan  ;  the  Kremlin,  which  is  another  word 
for  a  fort,  or  citadel,  is  the  oldest  portion. 
Round  this  the  town  has  grown  layer  after 
layer  ;  these  are  well  defined  by  streets,  as 
boulevards,  which  follow  the  lines  of  long- 
forgotten  fortifications. 

Bounding  the  whole  are  great  lines  of 
modern  defences,  broken  only  by  the  pruici- 
pal  entrances  of  the  city,  and  the  passage 


of  the  father  of  the  city  —  the  river 
"Moskva."  The  streets  on  the  one  hand 
radiate  from  the  Kremlin,  and,  on  the  other, 
they  follow  the  old  lines  of  defence,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  they  are  difiicult  to 
master  by  a  stranger.  In  our  case,  the 
dread  of  being  lost  in  such  a  city  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  valuable  notes  we  hoped 
to  obtain  on  the  other,  forced  upon  us  the 
engagement  of  a  guide,  a  class  of  people  by 
no  means  common,  for,  be  it  understood 
that  English  travellers  are  rarely  seen  in 
this  far-famed  city. 

The  plan  of  the  city  we  have  said  is  that 
of  a  groat  circle  with  the  Kremlin  in  the 
centre.    The  i-ivcr  enters  at  the  south-west, 
and  leaves  at  the  south-east,  describing  in  its 
course  a  semicircle.    On  the  north  bank,  at 
the  apex  of  this  arc,  and  on  elevated  ground, 
stands  the  Kremlin  ;  this  is  triangular  in 
plan,  one  line,  which  we  may  call  the  base, 
being  towards  the  river.    The  land  sides  are 
enormous   walls  of  brick  skirted  by  dry 
ditches,  to  the  north-east  as  they  abut  upon 
the  bazaars  they  are  levelled  up  and  become 
the  great  "red  square,"  partially  used  for 
state   and  trade  purposes,    and  partially 
occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil.  To 
the  north-west  they  are  planted  as  public 
walks ;  and  in  these  grounds  stood  the  recent 
Moscow  Exhibition,  some  portion  of  which, 
in  the  form  of  picturesque  wooden  buildings 
labelled  "  For  Sale,"  still  remain.    On  the 
south,  between  the  river  bank  and  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  a  pleasant  road  is  formed,  and 
behind  the  walls,  which  are  studded  with 
strong  watch-towers,  the  storied  spires  of 
which  with  their  green  painted  tiles  are 
highly   picturesque,   rises   the  celebrated 
terrace,  on  the  fiat  or  top  of  which  the 
buildings  of  the  Kremlin  are  placed,  and 
from  which,  looking  far  and  wide  over  the 
city  with  its  three  hundred  churches,  eapp.ed 
with  gilded  domes,  the  finest  city  view  in 
the  world  is  obtained.    It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  devote  much  space  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the   city   as   separate   from  the 
Kremlin  or  old  heart  of  Russia,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cathedral  above  alluded  to, 
it  is  all  the  creation  of  modern  times  ;  the 
whole  of  it  spreading  over  miles  and  miles  of 
ground,  has  sprung  from   the  blackened 
heap  of  ruins  that  marked  the  national  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Russian  people  at  the  un- 
welcome visit  of  Napoleon  with  his  grand 
army  of  450,000  men,  in  1812.    The  fate  of 
the  Kremlin  did  not  follow  that  of  the  city ; 
its  preservation  to  this  day  is  due  to  the  ac- 
cident of  its  being  occupied   as  the  head- 
quarters of  its  conqueror,  Napoleon,  who, 
with  fearful  misgivings  for  the  future,  was 
hedged  round  by  the  burning  city.  The  street- 
plan  of  the  city,  we  may  remark,  is  sugges- 
tive of  an  earlier  date  than  1812  ;  but  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  inhabitants 
being  left  to  themselves  in  rebuilding  after 
the  fire,  when  they  elected  to  follow  the 
lines  of  the  old  streets.     We  are  thus  in- 
debted to  these  Kremlin  walls,  the  line  of 
which  measures  about  one  and  a  half  miles, 
for  the  preservation  of  this  ancient  citadel, 
which  contains  within  its  bounds  the  old 
palaces  of  the  kings,  the  metropolitan,  and 
the  mausoleum  churches,  the  arsenal,  the 
courts   of  justice,    the  Treasury,   an  old 
monastery,  and  other  important  buildings. 

These  encircling  walls  were  erected  by 
John  111.  about  1490,  to  put  the  citadel  in  a 
state  of  better  defence,  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  ordnance,  the  former  walls 
of  stone  and  the  still  older  of  wood  giving 
way  to  the  progress  of  military  engineering. 
The  architect  of  these  works  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Italian ;  but  the  style  is  more 
Asiatic  than  any  peculiar  to  Italy.  The 
bricks,  of  which  they  are  entirely  constructed, 
are  lOin.  by  oin.  by  2}in.,  the  modern  bricks 
being  half  an  inch  shorter,  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thicker.  The  system  of  bond  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  ;  this,  no  doubt,  arises 
from  the  fact  of  subsequent  repairs,  but,  so 


far  as  wc  could  judge,  the  principle  pursued 
was  a  course  of  headers,  upon  which  was 
placed   a  course    composed    of  alternate 
headers  and  stretchers,  and  again  a  course 
of  headers.    Taking  the  south  or  river  line 
of  the  wall,  we  have  two  angidar  towers  cir- 
cular in  plan,  and  of  considerable  height, 
capped  with  minarets  or  spires.    In  the 
stretch  of  wall  five  other  bastions  occur  ; 
these  are  square  in  plan,  and  roofed  in  at  a 
high  or  steeij  i^itch,  the  line  of  which  is 
broken  by  upper  stages  pierced  with  open- 
ings, which  render  them  watch- towei'S  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.    The  roof-covering 
in  this  case  is  small  red  tiles  painted  green 
on  the  face ;  these,  owing  to  their  old  and 
dilapidated  state,    are  charming  in  their 
eff'ect.    Turning  the  angle,  and  pursuing 
the  line  of  the  north-western  wall,  we  are  in 
the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  old  dry  moat 
or  ditch,   which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
leading  to  the  entrance  in  that  face.  This  is 
flanked  by  largo  circular  bastions,  the  brick- 
work of  which,  as  is  the  case  throughout,  is 
coloured  in  imitation  of  stone.    Over  the 
arch  is  the  ever-present  shrine  with  its 
attendant  lamp,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  are  ever  fixed.    The  walls,  after 
passing  the  gateway,  are  of  enormous  height 
and  strength,  and,  from  what  we  saw  in 
similar  walls  at  the  city  of  Smolensk,  we 
should  judge  them  to  be  20ft.  in  thick- 
ness,    as    they    support    an  enormous 
weight   of   earth    that    forms  the  h'gh 
level  or   great  terrace   of  the  Kremlin, 
above  these  rise  in  picturesque  order  the 
stately  buildings  of  the  treasury,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  old  palace,  which  gives  us  the  im- 
pression that  this  side  of  the  great  citadel  is 
imi^regnable.    Turning  the  northern  angle, 
which  is  marked  by  a  great  circular  tower, 
we  fall  in  with  the  most  interesting  side  of 
the  structure.    This  is  defended  by  a  great 
curtain  waU,  in  the  enclosure  of  which  is 
the  trading  part  of  the  city,   viz.,  the 
great  bazaars   and  stores,  with  all  their 
addenda    of    exchanges,     churches,  and 
other  institutions.    This,   a  much  larger 
inclosuro  than  the  Kremlin  itself,  is  known 
as  the  "  Chinese  City."    We  are  told  that 
these  Chintse  cities  are  attached  to  several 
Russian  towns,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
"  Chinese  bazaars"   are  to  the   city  of 
Calcutta.     They  are,   to   say    the  least, 
ancient  reflections  of  the  character  of  the 
commodities  dealt  in   in  these   old  trad- 
ing   quarters.     Pursuing  the  line  of  the 
Kremlin  walls,  we  near  a  gate  of  somewhat 
modern  construction — a  gate  that  occupies 
the  site   of  one  partially  blown  up  by 
orders  of  Napoleon,  one  of  his  last  acts 
before  leaving  the  city.    In  the  centre  of 
this  north-eastern  face  stands  the  principal 
entrance,  called  the   "Holy"   or  "Re- 
deemer's" gate.    This  is  a  rectangular  con- 
struction, projecting  from  the  face  of  the 
wall,  above  which  rises  a  tower  and  spire  of 
tasteless  architecture.     This,  in  its  lower 
part,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Peter  Salarius, 
a  Milanese,  in  1491,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
Christopher  Galloway,  an  English  clock- 
maker,  who  placed  a  clock  therein  in  1626. 
The  interior  of  the  tunnel-like  archway, 
that  pierces  this  structure,  is  rudely  deco- 
rated with  conventional  ornament,  treated  in 
every  conceivable  colour  on  a  ground  of  buff. 
This  gate  is  remarkable  for  the  shrine  or 
picture  placed  over  the  archway,  a  picture 
that  is  held  to  be  endowed  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  and  one  before  which 
every  male  person,  year  in  and  year  out,  be 
he  of  what  nationality  he  may,  uncovers  in 
reverence  to  the  same,  or  out  of  respect  to 
the  national  custom,  and  before  which  every 
female  makes  lowly  obedience.    It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  in  Russia  to  stand 
near  this  holy  gate  of  the  Kremlin,  and  watch 
the  miiltitude  of  busy  people  passing  in  and 
about  this  portal,  no  solitary  member  of 
which  fails  to  pay  the  time-honoured  tribute 
of  reverence  to  this  sainted  shrine.  Near 
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this  gate  stands  tlie  truly  Russian  cathedral 
of  St.  Basil,  and  opposite  the  same  is  the 
place  of  public  execution.  Wo  are  reminded 
of  this  by  a  quaint-looking  pagoda  on  the 
Kremlin  walls,  in  which,'  it  is  said,  "Ivan 
the  Terrible  "  was  wont  to  sit  and  witness 
the  execution  of  his  subjects,  after  their 
being  condemned  to  death.  On  either  side  of 
this  celebrated  gateway,  as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  gateways  in  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  and  the  Chinese  city,  are  native 
chapels,  in  which  the  old  custom  of  wor- 
shij^pers  entering  and  making  their  burnt 
oiferings  in  the  form  of  purchasing  and 
fixing  lighted  tapers  before  the  shrines  is 
actively  pursued . 

Of  the  general  architecture  of  these  Kremlin 
walls,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  very  quaint 
and  pic+uresque,  we  offer  the  remark,  that 
the  details  of  this  work  are  familiar  to  us  in 
the  designs  of  oirr  architects ;  we  trace  them 
more  especially  in  battlements,  parapets, 
and  corbels,  a  case  in  point  being  the  water- 
tower  at  Grimsby,  which,  for  its  grace  of 
Outline  and  its  charming  details,  is  justly 
admired ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Kremlin  'walls,  or  some 
parallel  source. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOUSEBUILDING  IN  SPAIN. 

SPAIN,  for  many  past  years  a  land  of  legends 
and  travellers'  marvels,  is  losing',  now,  that 
artificial  aspect ;  and,  to  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
world,  is  appearing  in  a  truer  light  of  history 
and  description.  The  readers  of  the  Building 
News  have  already  at  hand  more  than  one  good 
account  of  the  country  and  its  architectural 
adornments.  I  purpose  making,  therefore,  only 
a  few  notes  ;  not  of  poetical  impressions,  but  of 
everyday  things,  of  ordinary  Spanish  house- 
building in  use  at  the  present  day.  Of  course, 
some  of  these  methods  and  materials  are  already 
known  and  utilised  in  England  and  other 
countries,  hut  they  are  not  common  enough,  I 
beheve,  to  be  uninteresting. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  Spain  ought,  then,  to 
receive  diligent  attention  from  English  painters 
and  students.  To  the  architect,  perhaps,  Spain 
cannot  offer  quite  so  much.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  antiquity,  and  picturesque  age.  But  purity, 
and  the  first  principles  of  architectural  art,  were 
almost  forgotten  here  when  Gothic  art  declined. 
The  Gothic  architecture  Mr.  Street  has  made 
tolerably  famiUar  to  us,  and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt's 
book  gives  some  examples  of  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  in  Spain  an  abundance  of  misshapen 
abortions,  with  so-called  Italian  detail  ;  and, 
here  and  there,  may  be  found  a  tomb  or  a  door- 
way of  a  delicacy  and  refinement  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. And  there  are  marvels  of  elaborate 
decoration  in  late  styles  ;  but  I  don't  think 
Spain  is  a  country  in  which  to  study  Renaissance 
architecture.  But,  in  the  north,  Gothic,  and  in 
in  the  south,  Mooresque,  architectural  remains 
are  many  and  instructive.  And,  comparatively, 
they  are  fresh. 

1  have  written  all  this,  not  from  a  desire  to 
record  my  impressions,  but  with  an  earnest  wish 
to  attract  more  attention  to  the  richness  of  this 
new  field  for  study.  Spain  is  being  neglected  by 
Englishmen  :  it  is  as  a  volume  unread.  I  hope 
my  fragment  of  protest  may  have  some  slight 
influence  upon  the  flood  of  novelty- seeking 
Britons,  who  arc  crowding  to  hackneyed  resorts, 
and  neglecting  this  store  of  freshness. 

Now  to  my  more  immediate  subject.  This  is 
a  land  of  cheap  labour  and  materials,  and  antique 
methods  and  tools.  It  is  strange  to  see  such 
things  as  the  lathes  upon  which  men  turn  their 
domestic  woodwork  (by  means  of  a  bow  and 
string  upon  the  article  itself)  being  used  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  civihted  Europe.  But 
there  are _  many  "rough-and-ready  "  modes  of 
construction  and  ornament  which  are  worth 
notice,  and  inight  be  remembered  with  advantage 
sometimes  in  out-of-the-way  provinces,  even  in 
England.  The  varied  and  efi'ective  cornices,  for 
instance,  formed  of  brick,  in  combination  with 
the  hollow  roofing  tiles,  are  good  and  cheap,  and 
can  be  made  by  the  most  uneducated  bricklayer. 
The  tiles  I  refer  to  are  the  almost-universal 
Spanish  roof  covering.  They  are  manulacturod 
in  a  primitive  roanner  thus  :  A  table  is  served 


with  roughly-tempered  clay  ;  the  workman  has 
a  light,  four-sided  frame,  about  12in.  by  lOin. 
narrower  at  one  end,  to  allow  for  the  diminishing 
of  the  finished  tile.  A  lump  of  clay  is  laid  upon 
the  table,  within  this  mould,  and  levelled  in  it 
with  a  straight-edge.  Then  the  soft  tile  is  lifted 
upon  a  curved  block,  and  an  assistant  carries  it 
away,  places  it  on  the  ground,  draws  out  the 
block  by  the  big  end,  and  leaves  the  tile  standing, 
archhke,  in  the  sun  to  dry  ;  then  it  is  burnt  in 
a  primitive  kiln.  The  curvature  of  these  tiles  is 
nearly  a  quadrant. 

Bricks,  which  arc  generally  about  lOin.  by 
5in.  by  l-^in.,  are  sometimes  made  in  moulds,  as 
are  the  tiles.  Now,  with  these  two  materials, 
and  liberally-used  mortar,  the  Spanish  cottage 
builder  crowns  his  wall  with  a  really  good 
cornice,  which  is  not  exactly  like  his  next  door 
neighbour-' s,  nor  yet  a  fantastic  attempt  at 
originality.  I  give  sketches  of  three  varieties  of 
these  cornices. 


The  use  of  the  thin  brick,  too,  allows  of  better 
effect  in  strings  and  surface  relief  than  we  can 
obtain  with  plain  bricks  ;  and  I  must  add  my 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  appearance  of  the 
thick  mortar  joint,  still  prevalent  here.  The 
rough  varied  surface  is  far  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  a  dead  flat  English  brick  wall.  Even  in 
large  monumental  buildings  it  has  not  the  cheap 
or  crude  effect  which  is  probably  what  an 
Englishman  fears.  As  for  its  resistance  to 
weather,  the  winter  is,  in  some  parts  of  Spain, 
more  severe,  and  nearly  as  humid  as  is  usual  in 
England  ;  and  these  walls  seem  to  stand  it  well 
enough. 

In  modern  building  one  finds  the  walls  being 
constructed  in  the  extremes  of  solidity  and 
flimsiness,  sometimes  in  masses  of  soUd  stone 
and  brickwork,  and  at  others  in  three  or  four  or 
more  superimposed  stories  of  brick  nogging  even 
for  party  and  external  walls.  But  I  notice  that 
the  framing  of  this  is  carefully  secured,  and  that 
every  post  is  fitted  with  short  pieces  by  way  of 
cap  and  base,  strengthening  the  post  and  head 
and  sill  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  these 
enclosures,  carrying  heavy  floors  and  roofs, 
are  curious  examples  of  what,  with  careful 
attention  to  certain  points,  timber  can  be  made 
to  do. 


Floors  are  nearly  always  tiled,  even  upon  the 
upper  floors.  They  arc  constructed  of  rough, 
sometimes  unsquarcd,  timbers  laid  about  1ft. 
Cin.  apart,  and  with  rough  arches  of  pieces  of 
brick  or  stone  between  them,  upon  this  a  thin 
levelhng  of  concrete,  and  then  the  tiles— plas- 
tered below  on  laths  as  usual.  This  is  a  floor  very 
suitable  for  cottages  in  rural  districts  ;  almost 
any  timber  can  be  used  with  very  little  prepara- 
tion or  skilled  labour  —  and  its  fire-resisting 
properties  are  very  considerable.  If  wrought  timber 
is  used  the  lathing  is  generally  omitted,  and  the 
undersides  of  arches  are  plastered  between  the 
joists.  I  like  this  ceihng  very  much  ;  sometimes 
a  few  lines  of  colour  decoration  make  quite  a 
feature  of  it. 

In  roofs,  too,  otherwise  useless  timber  is 
made  to  serve  by  rough  lathing  and  bedding  the 
tiles  (altogether  without  nails)  upon  an  ample 
quantity  of  mortar  ;  and  the  roof  is  so  firm  that 
when  necessary  people  walk  upon  the  tiles  with- 
out disturbing  them.  And,  of  course,  it  lasts 
for  generations. 

Joinery,  as  might  be  expected,  is  rather  rough ; 
but  it  is  solid  and  genuine,  and  effective.  This 
last  very  much,  because  of  the  use  of  thick 
framing  in  small  panels,  with  a  very  simple 
moulding,  or  even  quite  square.  I  have  seen 
doors  and  shutters  simply  divided  up  into  square 
panels  of  from  Cin.  to  12in.  side,  which  looked 
far  more  effective  than  many  modern  English 
overstrained  attempts  at  decorative  framing.  In 
more  complicated  work,  some  of  the  older  doors 
to  chm-ches,  iSrc. ,  with  a  richness  rivalling  the 
more  ancient  Moorish  joinery,  are  very  fine 
models.  The  windows  to  houses  are  generally 
casements  difierently  contrived  in  different  pro- 
vinces— generally  heavy,  and  with  shutters  hung 
inside  upon  the  sash  itself.  Lifting  sashes  are 
imknown. 

The  frequent  use  of  glazed  and  painted  tUea 
for  dadoes  and  wall-linings  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  the  tUes  are  all  hand-painted ;  sometimes  in 
a  manner  and  with  colours  not  to  be  despised. 
The  household  pottery  (nearly  related  to  these) 
is  beautiful.  As  the  town  water  supplies  are 
nearly  all  street  fountains  and  natural  streams, 
the  pitcher,  of  unglazed  red  earthenware,  in 
which  it  is  carried  and  stored,  is  an  everyday 
necessity.  The  forms  are  mostly  very  good, 
often  superb,  and  there  is  a  considerable  variety. 
But  already  one  sees  occasionally  a  vessel  of  tin, 
ugly  and  hot.  It  would  be  worth  while  making 
a  large  collection  of  these  beautiful  pitchers  and 
other  smaller  jugs  and  bowls,  before  they  are 
replaced  by  the  tin  water-cans  and  wretched 
crockery  of  civUisation. 

Although  Spanish  national  art  has  been  un- 
fortunate, and  has  not  figured  very  prominently, 
I  think  that  there  is  a  considerable  artistic  feel- 
ing in  the  race.  Among  the  degenerate  ill-led 
styles  of  decoration,  one  sees  often  evidence  of 
it  in  some  delicately  designed  bit  of  fresh-look- 
ing work.  And  there  is  a  scope  for  decorative 
art  which,  if  the  vagaries  of  the  Renaissance 
age  had  not  led  the  present  into  such  mistaken 
styles,  would  result  well.  Wall-papering,  for 
instance,  is  almost  unknown.  Hand-painted 
walls  and  ceilings  are  more  common,  and  some 
of  them,  upon  a  .system  of  dividing  up  the  sur- 
face into  panels  with  lines  of  stencilled  and  free- 
hand ornament  and  a  simple  centrepiece,  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  most  prevalent  fault  is 
the  representation  of  relief,  mouldings  and  sink- 
ings with  shadows  beingpaintedontheflat  stucco. 
And  this  is  largely  done  upon  exterior  facades. 
Perhaps  at  Toledo  it  is  as  common  as  anywhere. 
A  perfectly  flat  front  is  scene-painted  and  sha- 
dowed to  represent  orders  and  cornices,  archi- 
traves and  arches,  with  a  patience  and  at  an 
expense  which  wouJd  have  provided  a  really  good 
decoration.  And  not  only  upon  houses,  but  upon 
large  public  buildings,  is  this  foohsh  "  adorn- 
ment "  done. 

In  these  cities  of  balconies,  the  smith  is  an 
important  tradesman,  and,  with  the  cheap  la- 
bour and  little-valued  time,  common  housps  often 
get  provided  with  wrought-iron  work  of 
genuine,  simple  design,  for  these  balcony  fronts, 
which  would  be  a  luxury  in  London.  Bolts, 
bars,  and  latches  are  primitive,  and  ponderous 
or  fragile,  according  to  the  builder's  whim.  It 
is,  in  some  parts,  no  unoummon  thing  for  a 
general  smith  to  make  a  lock,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Some  are  artistic  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  learnt  from  them. 

As  a  rule,  Spanish  cities  are  not  building  very 
actively.  Madrid,  of  coui'se,  shows  some  ten- 
dency to  grow  and  improve  itself.  But  although 
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tho  capital  is  fax*  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  building  seems  to  carried  on  in  much 
the  same  manner.  Party  waUs  of  brick  nogging 
are  carried  up  appai'ently  unlimited  heights. 
External  walls  are  generally  tolerably  massive, 
and  ironmongery  is  better.  The  joinery  is  bet- 
ter in  execution ;  but  large  panels  and  weak 
mouldings  spoil  it.  The  later  facades  are 
generally  French  in  character  ;  some  very 
agreeable. 

Salamanca,  Zamora,  Leon,  Avila,  and  other 
cities  of  the  interior,  are  all  nearly  stationary  as 
to  housebuilding.  At  the  two  former,  one  or 
two  public  buildings  are  in  progress.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  designed  in  a  French  spirit.  But  Sala- 
manca, once  so  prosperous,  has  not  vitality 
enough  even  to  remove  the  ruins  left  by  the 
French  invaders.  There  are  considerable  spaces 
still  strewn  with  debris,  and  deserted  as  worth- 
less. 

VaUadolid  and  Zaragoza  show  more  aotixity. 
At  VaUadolid,  new  market-places  of  iron  and 
glass  are  being  erected  upon  the  "plazas,"  to 
replace  the  more  picturesque,  but  less  useful, 
umbrella-tents  of  picturesque  and  dilapidated 
coloured  canvas.  These  buildings  seem  to  be 
copied  from  what  more  northern  nations  have 
found  appropriate ;  but  I  did  not  notice  any 
particular  modification  to  resist  the  intense 
summer  heat  of  the  country.  When  they  are 
completed,  I  fancy  the  people  will  long  for  the 
airy  shade  of  their  old  freely- ventilated  tents. 

Zaragoza  has  improved  itself  pretty  well. 
Upon  the  fine,  broad,  new  "  paseo,"  housebuild- 
ing is  stUI  going  on. 

Toledo  is  doing  very  little.  The  new  ap- 
proaches even  do  not  seem  to  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  building  trades.  This  city  and 
Cordova  are  somewhat  similar  in  their  old-world 
antiquity,  which  seems  to  repel  modern  inno- 
vations. There  is  a  new  broad  avenue,  or 
"paseo,"  at  Cordova,  which  seems  not  to 
belong  to  the  town. 

Granada,  too,  makes  little  progress.  There  is 
some  work  going  on  in  connection  with  the 
covering  in  of  the  river  Darro,  which  has 
become  little  better  than  an  open  sewer,  along 
the  main  street.  Here  light  wooden  construc- 
tion is  very  prevalent.  The  Andalusian  cities 
of  Seville  and  Cadiz  are,  of  course,  more  favour- 
ably situated  than  those  yet  mentioned  for  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  Consequently,  they 
are  much  modernised,  and  are  now  carrying  on 
their  improvements.  But  Catalonia,  with  its 
capital  city,  Barcelona,  must  be  allowed  the 
first  place  for  progress.  Here  building  is 
carried  on  with  an  activity  quite  English,  and 
the  city  is  growing  out  towards  its  suburbs  at 
great  speed,  while  public  works  (which  I  hox^e 
to  speak  of  further)  are  considerable  and  many. 
— E.  W.  Gibson. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  works  at  this  place  in  connection  with  the 
new  Cathedral  are  going  on  steadUy,  and, 
under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  James 
Bubb,  the  clerk  of  [the  works,  the  staff  of  men 
employed  by  him  are  making  visible  progress. 
All  the  staging,  &c.,  used  at  the  late  Royal 
ceremony  has  been  removed,  and  sold  by  auction. 
The  foundations  are  being  now  got  out  for  the 
new  Cathedral,  and  the  footings  are  being  put 
in  at  the  east  end  of  choir.  They  rest  upon  the 
solid  rock  beneath  (Shillet).  A  wooden  church, 
to  hold  400  or  500,  is  at  once  to  be  built  on  the 
north-east  site,  hwt,  in  such  a  compass,  of  course, 
as  not  to  interfere  with  any  part  of  the  footings. 
Hence,  the  choir,  as  originally  intended,  will  be 
completed  without  any  interference  with  this 
temporary  [structure.  Tlie  wooden  church  will 
probably  take  two  months  to  erect.  Once  up, 
the  Chui'ch  of  St.  Mary— all  but  the  ornate 
south  aisle  in  chancel — will  come  down  imme- 
diately. The  work  of  destruction  includes  the 
spire,  which  is  also  doomed,  and  which,  it  is 
possible,  Mr.  Sedding,  or  some  other  lover  of 
Cornish  spires,  may  like  to  buy.  Any  reason- 
able o£Eer  will  gladly  be  accepted.  All  the 
stones  of  the  old  church  will  be  worked  up  in 
the  new  Cathedral.  When  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  down,  the  work  of  rendering  perpendicular 
the  south  wall  will  be  commenced.  It  is,  at 
present,  Sin.  out  of  the  upright.  It  is  built  of 
a  soft  Elvin  stone,  and,  being  all  face  bedded, 
time  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  richly-moulded 
and  particularly  ornate  carved  work,  all  of  which 
is  much  decayed.  The  foundation  -  stone 
measures  3ft.  Sin.  by  2ft.  lin.  by  11  in.,  and  is 


made  of  Mabe  granite,  a  grey  variety  procured 
near  Penryn.  It  forms  the  course  above  the 
plinth  of  the  north-cast  angle  buttress.  The 
memorial-stone,  also  laid  by  tho  Prince  of 
Wales,  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  pier-stones  in 
the  south  arcade,  where  the  tliird  pier  east  from 
the  western  respond  in  that  arcade  will  occur  ; 
the  base,  and  one  course,  was  put  in  prior  to  the 
ceremony,  in  St.  Dennis  granite.  Upon  this 
another  course,  in  the  same  material,  was  fixed 
by  the  Prince,  and,  since  then,  yet  another 
one  has  been  added,  so  that  the  column  stands 
isolated — as  Lot's  wife  must  have  done  after  being 
converted  into  salt — some  ten  feet,  or  more, 
above  ground,  and  all  by  itself,  at  the  western 
end. 
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REVIEW  OF  DESIGNS — A  GAMEKBEPEE's  COTTAGE. 

THE  designs  we  have  received  for  this  subject 
are  generally  creditable  to  their  authors, 
and  we  are  happy  to  record  a  marked  imj^rovement 
in  the  work  of  many  of  our  members.  A  game- 
keeper-'s  cottage  should  be  economical  in  plan, 
and  characteristic  in  external  design  ;  it  should 
not  look  like  a  villa,  but  ought  to  present  a 
modest  relation  to  the  other  buildings  of  the 
estate.  "Alfred's"  design  aj^pears  to  meet 
these  requirements  better  than  any  other.  The 
plan  is  compact — nearly  square  ;  there  is  a  well- 
disposed  centre  hall,  with  gun-room  on  one  side, 
easy  of  access  to  the  sportsmen,  and  so  placed  as 
not  to  destroy  the  privacy  of  the  gamekeeper's 
private  rooms.  The  stairs  are  well  j)laoed  and 
lighted,  and  the  kitchen  and  offices  are  out  of 
sight.  Economy  has  been  obtained  by  combining 
the  flues  and  drawing  them  up  together  in  the 
centre  of  roof,  thus  making  also  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture. The  upper  story  is  constructed  of  timber- 
framing  and  plaster,  and  the  gable  above  entrance 
is  bracketed  over,  giving  a  pleasing  relief.  The 
upper  plan  is  compact,  and  the  drawing  of 
elevation  carefully  finished.  We  should  liked  to 
have  seen  a  roof-plan,  if  only  a  sketch,  to  show 
the  roofing  over  kitchen,  &c.  "Sub  Silentio  " 
is  also  a  very  pleasing  grouping,  though  more 
costly  in  character ;  the  arrangement  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  last,  the  stairs  and  gun-rooms  are  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner,  but  we  do  not 
like  so  well  the  scullery  and  larder  arrangement, 
which  are  roofed  within  the  main  slope  of  gable ; 
the  roofing,  also,  is  rather  too  cut-up,  and 
the  chimneys  are  not  so  well  stacked.  The  bed- 
rooms are  convenient  and  large,  and  the  eleva- 
tions and  sketch  show  a  thorough  feeling  for 
the  Old  English  style  of  the  1 7th  century,  and 
avoid  redundance  in  detail.  As  in  the  last, 
there  is  a  timber-framed  gable  over  the  entrance, 
with  a  coved  projection,  and  the  upper  story 
is  framed  and  filled  in  with  parget ;  there  is  a 
pleasing  double-gable  front,  the  lower  walls 
being  of  brick.  "  Edwin "  sends,  as  usual,  a 
spirited  sketch  of  a  simply -grouped  cottage, 
tiled  in  the  upper  story  and  roof,  with  bright 
red-brick  walls  below.  The  entrance  is  wide, 
and  made  a  central  recess  with  a  seat  on  one  side, 
and  is  very  picturesque  and  home-like.  We 
think  the  gun-room,  12fc.  by  8ft.,  at  the  back 
of  parlour,  is  rather  inconvenient,  though  we 
see  the  kitchen  and  living-room  are  placed  on 
the  other  side,  having  a  separate  door  of  inter- 
communication between,  so  that  the  private 
apartments  are  together.  The  offices,  too,  are 
all  self-contained,  and  the  bedroom  arrangement 
fairly  disposed.  The  elevation  and  details  are 
plain,  and  effectively  treated  in  a  homely,  rural 
style.  "  Ap  Adam  "  is  generally  compact. 
The  pailour  is  opposite  to  gun-room,  and 
both  are  near  the  entrance,  and  the  private 
rooms  are  well  kept  apart.  The  design  is  in 
a  good  Gothic  brick-and-timber  style,  and 
well  drawn.  "Castello"  is  another  design  of 
merit.  We  see  little  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
arrangement,  though  the  gun-room  is  small. 
The  parlour,  or  luncheon-room,  on  the  other 
side  of  vestibule,  is  a  good  feature,  and  could 
bo  serviceably  used  on  sporting  days. 
The  private  part  of  house  is  separated,  and  the 
offices  convenient  and  in  communication  with  the 
living-room.  The  bedrooms  are  well  planned. 
The  elevation  in  a  plain  Domestic  Gothic  style  is 
sensibly  treated,  the  upper  story  is  partly  tiled 
and  partly  of  timber,  and  the  detail  is  creditable. 
The  entrance -porch  is  a  good  featui'c.  The  draw- 
ings are  clearly  executed,  and  the  author  has 
taken  care  to  figui-e  dimensions.  The  cubical 
contents  are  worked  out  at  8d.  per  foot,  £760. 
"  Merlin."    This  designis  neatly  drawn,  and  is 


in  a  suitable  style,  but  the  glazed  porch  to  the 
entrance  is  unnecessary  for  a  gamekeeper's  cot- 
tage. The  positions  of  stairs  in  front  of  hall  and 
the  parlour -door  are  not  the  best  chosen,  and 
the  plan  is  spoilt  by  the  arrangement  of  kitchen 
and  living-room  doors,  which  destroy  all  privacy 
in  the  house.    The  outer  offices  contain  four 
dog-kennels.  The  side  elevation  is  more  pleasing 
than  the  front,  the  centre  gable  over  w.c.  in  the 
latter  destroys  all  unity,  and  is  rather  too  obtru- 
sive.   "  Sub  Rosa  "  sendsa  pleasing  sketch,  but 
it  has  a  stilted  appearance,  and  partakes  too 
much  of  a  villa,  for  which  it  would  admirably 
do.     The  entrance  and  gun-room  at  the  side  of 
house  is  inconvenient  and  small,  and  the  roofing, 
with  centre  valley,  undesirable.     The  cost  is 
estimated  at  .-£350.     "PupUJ."  is  picturesque 
and  cottage-hke,  but  somewhat  incoherent  and 
jumbled.  The  plan  is  compact  but  rather  devoid 
of  method.    It  would  be  quaint.    The  entrance, 
gun-room,    and  parlour  are  conveniently  re- 
lated, and  the  stairs  are  planned  to  ascend 
round  the  living-room  chimney,  which  becomes 
a  kind  of  newel.    The  design  possesses  the 
merit  of  concentration  in  plan,  and  a  little  more 
care  in  the  detail  would  have  given  it  a  title  to 
a  higher  rank.     "North"  makes  a  pleasing 
cottage,  and  is  simply  grouped.   There  is  a  good 
open  porch,  which  leads  to  a  narrow  lobby  and 
stairs,  but  the  gun-room,  instead  of  being  near, 
is  made  a  lean-to,  disconnected  with,  though 
attached  to  the  house,  having  an  outer  door 
directly  opening  into  it.    It  is  true  there  is  a 
communication  by  a  door  between  parlour  and 
gun-room,  but  the  plan  is  inconvenient  and 
uneconomical.    "  Our  Praises  are  our  Wages  " 
is  simple  and  effective  in  the  sketch.    The  gun- 
room, 6ft.  3in.  by  5ft.  6in.,  is  small,  and  we 
think  the  living-room  door  is  too  close  to  the 
entrance,  which  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
house.    The  drawings  are  neat,  and  the  style 
suitable  on  the  whole.    One  objection  is  the 
double  roof  and  valley  between,  always  expen- 
sive, and  undesirable  where  it  can  be  avoided. 
"Howard,"  a  well-drawn  elevation,  suitably 
treated  in  brick  and  timber  framing,  Gothic  in 
style,  but  the  plan  is  too  capricious  to  enter- 
tain ;  we  need  only  remark  upon  the  awkward 
position  of  gun-room  in  the  jniddle  of  house, 
near  the  kitchen  and  staircase,  and  the  small 
canted  lobby  giving  access  to  it.    There  can  be 
no  comfort  in  such  an  arrangement.  "Mot's" 
design  is  rather  villa-like  :  it  is  treated  in  a 
more  monumental  Gothic  style  than  many  have 
attempted  ;  the  corner  staircase  forms  a  turret, 
and  the  whole  is  built  with  stone  externally, 
and  a  brick  lining  inside,  with  Sin.  cavity. 
The  arrangement  is  compact,  thotigh  the  stairs 
might  have  been  placed  elsewhere,  and  nearer 
the  private  rooms.  In  a  stone  district  the  design 
would  be  suitable.     "Clansman"  is  cottage- 
like, and  suitably  treated  in  elevation.    There  is 
a  large  corner  porch  leading  to  a  parlour,  a  gun- 
room behind  10ft.  Oin.  by  8ft.,  having  a  closet 
for  dog-food  under  the  stairs,  and  a  living-room 
on  the  opposite  side.    The  planning  is  too  in- 
genious, and  looks  rather  involved  ;  the  living- 
room  door  is  not  in  a  good  place,  and  the  gun- 
room would  have  been  better  where  the  parlour 
is.  The  kennel  and  game  larder  are  good  points. 
The  stair  landing  window  is  awkwardly  squeezed 
in  the  corner,  over  the  porch.    ' '  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend"  might  have  been  better,  in  spite  of 
crudeness  and  want  of  finish ;  thepassag'esandgun- 
room  are  wasteful.   "Jack"  in  circle  is  a  neatly- 
drawn  elevation  in  a  species  of  Gothic,  half- 
timbered  above  ;  but  the  planning  is  spoilt  by  a 
wide  wasteful  centre  passage  through  house, 
and  the  cramped  and  awkward  position  of  gun- 
room next  to  the  larder,  its  door  facing  the 
kitchen ;   surely  the  author  has  not  given  a 
gamekeeper's  cottage  the  thought  it  needed. 
"  Burswell's"  design  is  better  in  plan,  albeit  the 
corner  porch  looks  cramped,  and  the  stairs  would 
have  been  better  placed  elsewhere.    The  external 
treatment  is  suitable   and  inexpensive.  The 
author  prices  at  6d.  a  foot  =£673  128.  "Hubert" 
is  a  neat  Gothic  design,  the  principal  feature 
in  which  is   the   open  corner    porch,  made 
by  carrying  a  bedroom  on  posts  to  protect 
entrance— certainly  a    consideration    in  wet 
weather,  though  hardly  a  justifiable  manner  of 
providing  shelter.    The  author  seems  to  think, 
evidently  with  some,  that  the  gun-room  is  an 
ugly  necessity,  better  relegated  to  the  precincts 
of  the  out-offices,  and  accordingly  it  is  placed 
next  the  earth-closet  and  close  to  the  living-room 
door.    Other  inconsistencies  appear.   "  Haaber 
Jeg"  has  not  sufficiently  worked  out  the  details 
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of  his  i)lan :  tlie  gun-room  is  in  a  good  place, 
but  the  piiiitiy  is  too  long.  The  general  design 
has  merit,  though  it  is  rather  Kchool-likc.  The 
design  by  "  Ernest "  savours  too  much  of  a  sub. 
urban  villa  :  the  entrance  passage  is  long  and 
wasteful,  and  the  private  rooms  arc  not  well  kept 
together.  In  carrying  the  dinner,  the  service 
would  bo  directly  across  the  gun-room  door,  and 
close  to  entrance.  "Toledo"  is  conceived  in  a 
suitable  brick-and-tiniber  style,  and  the  plan  is 
compact,  but  tho  entrance  looks  cramped. 
"Attempt"  is  far  too  ambitious;  we  might 
easily  mistake  it  for  a  gentleman's  villa  :  the 
hall,  12ft.  square,  with  stairs,  is  too  large,  and 
the  doors  of  kitchen  and  gun-room  are  placed 
close  together — a  fatal  mistake,  which  a  little 
thought  woxild  have  avoided.  "  Mustapha  "'  has 
a  b'ensible  plan  in  the  main,  though  the  gun- 
room is  placed  behind  thei)arlour;  the  elevations 
show  brick-and-timber  framed  upper  stories  in 
Domestic  Gothic,  appropriate  in  character,  but 
a  little  expensive  in  the  roofing.  "  Paetable,"  a 
neatly-drawn  set,  but  a  trifle  mechanical; 
plan  sensible  in  arrangement,  but  villa- 
like. "Excelsior"  falls  into  the  same  error; 
the  hall  is  over-large,  and  the  plan  costly,  but 
the  elevation  is  drawn  in  a  suitable  style. 
"X.  L.,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  "Dewe's,"and  "  Gems- 
toru"  have  all  given  us  more  of  small  villas 
than  gamekeepers'  cottages,  and  some  of  them 
have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  discretion  as  to 
ornament.  One  shows  the  gun-room  leading 
from  the  kitchen,  another  makes  it  a  large  room 
vying  with  the  parlour.  "Palmam  qui  meruit 
ferat"  puts  himself  out  of  the  contest  by  sending 
a  tracing;  the  design  would  make  a  decent  villa, 
but  we  can  hardly  call  it  suited  to  the  purpose, 
either  in  plan  or  elevation.  On  the  whole,  the 
drawings  show  a  decided  improvement,  and 
there  are  fewer  designs  marked  by  coarse  or 
crude  detail. 

A  sraniEE-noTjsE. 

Only  three  designs  have  been  sent  in  competi- 
tion for  this  subject.  We  place  ' '  Edwin " '  first, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  seized  the  idea  of  a  semi- 
rustic  erection  of  brick  and  oak,  that  is  neither 
ridiculously  fanciful  nor  too  ornamental.  It  is 
a  simple  octagon,  vpith  a  conical  roof  of  shingle, 
and  has  three  flat  bracketed  bay-windows,  with 
a  circular  seat.  Its  diameter  inside  is  8ft.  Gin. 
The  external  walls  are  timber  framing  filled  in 
with  upright  oak,  and  the  plinth  is  of  brick. 
"  Sub  Silentio  "  is  more  finished,  and  certainly 
pleasing  iu  style.  It  has  three  open  sides  in  the 
octagon,  the  centre  one  being  the  entrance,  with 
a  scalloped  shell  p)ediment  over  running  into  a 
conical  roof.  The  open  rail  work  to  the  two  sides 
are  treated  in  a  Japanese  spirit.  A  pale  chocolate 
for  the  outside,  and  a  light  blue  grey  for  the 
interior  are  suggested.  "Alfred"  sends  a  clever 
sketch,  rather  more  rustic  than  either  of  the 
former.  The  plan  is  an  elongated  octagon,  with 
three  projecting  bays  on  brackets  to  each  of  the 
ends — each  window,  in  fact,  springing  out  of  a 
side  of  the  lower  framing.  The  roof  is  of 
thatch,  and  the  style  is  Late  Gothic. 


ARTISTS'  COLOURS. * 

MR.  MUCKLEY'S  own  practical  experience 
has  been  well  turned  to  account  iu  the 
preparation  of  this  practical  and  well-arranged 
manual.  Recent  diocussion  has  made  manifest 
what  many  people  knew  befoi-e,  viz. ,  that  artists 
generally  have  acquired  but  a  small  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  colours,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  or  the  vehicles  necessary 
to  convey  them  to  canvas.  The  result  is  the 
rapid  change  and  deterioration  of  pictures,  to 
the  disappointment  both  of  painter  and  patron. 
The  follu\ving  extract  is  an  example  of  the  equal 
readiness  with  which  Mr.  Muokley  detects  some 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  deteriora- 
tion of  artists'  colours,  and  suggests  a  remedy :  — 
"  Of  late  years  there  has  been  great  competi- 
tion in  the  prices  of  colours,  oUs,  and  varnishes, 
and  even  the  best  colourmen  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  pace  with  it.  This  has  induced 
quicker  methods  of  preparation,  as  well  as  more 
extensive  adulteration. 

"If  a  thoroughly  careful  and  conscientious 
course  were  to  be  observed,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  art.  Let  some  colourman 
begin  anew,  by  taking  special  care  that  all  the 

•  A  Handbook  for  Tainteis  and  Art  Studenf.«  on  tlic 
Use  of  Colouis,  &c.  By  Wsi.  J.  Muckley.  London  : 
BnilliJre,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 


materials  which  come  into  his  hands  are  pure, 
and  that  the  washing  and  grinding  of  certain 
pigments  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Let  him 
also  supply  only  those  colour's  which  he  knows 
to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  permanent.  Or  if 
he  chooses  to  sell  thoso  which  are  only  semi- 
permanent, let  this  be  indicated  on  the  usual 
label  attached  to  tho  tube  or  cake,  so  that 
painters  may  be  made  aware  with  what  they 
have  to  deal.  The  price  of  such  materials  might 
be  raised  according  to  the  extra  time  and  care 
given  to  their  preparation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  colourman  who  would  take  the 
matter  up  in  this  foi-m,  would  soon  have  the 
best  part  of  the  business  to  himself,  for  at  the 
present  time  no  such  jierson  exists.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  body  or  society  for  the  preparation  of 
painters'  materials,  under  the  immediate  control 
and  direction  of  painters  of  repute,  would  doubt- 
less be  still  better. 

"Cheapness,  or  rather  lowprice,  should  be  the 
last  thing  an  artist  ought  to  think  of  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  his  materials.  There  is  no  kind  of 
manufacture  more  deserving  of  consideration 
than  that  of  making  painters'  materials,  and 
more  especially  that  relating  to  pigments.  This 
is  at  once  evident,  if  we  realise  that  from  a  few 
tubes  of  colour,  of  small  comparative  cost,  a 
work  of  the  value  of  hundreds,  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  pounds,  is  often  produced.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  permanent  or  fugitive 
character  of  such  works  is  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  the  hands  of  colourmen,  their  responsibility 
is  certainly  very  great. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  if  colours  change,  and 
how  soon  such  changes  may  take  place,  the 
painter  should  try  experiments  for  himself.  Let 
certain  pigments  be  taken,  both  mixed  and  un- 
mixed, and  matched  with  such  objects  as  may 
be  in  his  possession  of  permanent  colours,  as 
glass,  enamel,  porcelain,  &c.  These  colours  or 
compound  hues  might  be  put  ujson  the  things 
referred  to.  After  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  upon  them  for  a  few  weeks,  any  change 
that  may  have  occurred  will  be  easily  seen.  In 
some  cases  the  painter  will  be  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  the  alteration  in  these 
trial  colours,  and  by  this  experiment  he  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  very  distinctly  what  colours  to 
employ,  and  what  to  avoid.  A  pigment,  when 
well  prepared,  may  be  quite  permanent  ;  but 
careless  preparation,  adulteration,  or  insufficient 
washing,  wHl  not  only  render  it  fugitive,  but 
damaging  to  all  other  colours  which  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Take  zinc  wliite,  which  has 
been  either  imperfectly  made  or  adulterated,  as 
an  example  of  instability,  but  which  is  perma- 
nent when  properly  made.  This  pigment  is 
often  so  badly  manufactured,  that  when  em- 
ployed at  all  thinly,  it  flies  away  in  a  few  weeks. 
This  may  be  seen  by  covering  over  with  it  a 
chequered  or  figured  surface  of  light  and  dark 
colours,  or  dark  grey  and  white,  making  the 
darker  parts  almost  invisible  with  the  zinc  white. 
In  a  little  time  these  marks  will  begin  to  re- 
appear, through  the  white,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
month  or  two,  they  will  be  nearly  as  visible 
as  though  nothing  had  been  put  upon 
them.  Should  suspicion  be  entertained  of  the 
permanence  of  a  colour,  experiments  ought  to  be 
made  with  it  at  once,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
doubt  be  well  founded.  A  number  of  tints  with 
the  suspected  colour  and  flake  white  should  be 
mixed.  It  should  also  be  compounded  with 
other  colours,  which  in  the  painter's  opinion 
have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  affected  by  it. 
Patches  of  these  tints  and  hues  might  then  be 
put  on  a  piece  of  millboard  or  canvas,  and  hung 
in  different  situations,  more  or  less  likely  to 
affect  colours  of  any  description.  Of  course  each 
patch  or  trial  of  colour  should  be  numbered,  and 
the  same  entered  in  a  memorandum  book  ;  corre- 
sponding with  such  number,  the  colours  which 
may  have  been  employed  to  form  the  tint  or  hue, 
should  be  named,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  which 
was  mixed  with  them,  with  any  remark  that  the 
painter  might  have  felt  necessary  to  make  at  the 
time.  If  this  kind  of  experiment  were  to  be 
followed  up  for  a  few  years  by  various  painters, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  compared  notes 
with  each  other,  most  valuable  information 
would  be  obtained  ;  and  being  put  on  record,  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  painter 
and  his  art. 

' '  The  painter  should  always  make  an  effort  to 
use  as  few  colours  as  possible,  and  they  should 
bo  of  the  most  permanent  kind.  The  use  of  a 
limited  palelte  with  the  old  masters  was  a  neces- 
sity, and  this  explains,  to  a  great  extent,  the 


good  condition  of  many  of  their  works  at  the 
present  time.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  colourmen  manufacture  their  goods  to  sell, 
and  almost  irrespective  of  their  final  use  in  the 
production  of  costly  works  of  art.  The  most 
fugitive  colours  may  bo  obtained  from  them,  as 
well  as  the  most  durable,  and  the  painter  who  is 
uninformed  as  to  the  nature  of  colours,  generally 
emisloys  them  all  indiscriminately,  and  of  course, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  work." 


SPIRIT  FRESCO  PAINTING. 

MR.  T.  GAMBIER  PARRY'S  account  of 
this  process,  published  at  the  desire  of 
tho  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, for  the  use  of  students  in  schools  of  art, 
is  an  important  contribution.  Lately,  much 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  process  of  spirit 
fresco  painting,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry,  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  in  his  great  mural 
painting,  "The  Arts  of  War,"  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  We  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  a  summary  of  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Parry.  He  claims  the  following  advantages  for 
tho  process:  (1)  Durability  (the  principal  ma- 
terials being  all  but  imperishable)  ;  (2)  power  to 
resist  external  damp  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ;  (3),  luminous  effect;  (4)  a  dead  surface; 
(5)  freedom  from  all  chemical  action  on  colours. 
In  speaking  of  the  wall  surface  to  be  painted, 
he  says  it  must  be  perfectly  dry  and  porous,  that 
the  best  surface  is  good  common  stucco  precisely 
the  same  as  that  used  for  Buon  fresco,  viz.,  two 
parts  of  thoroughly  slaked  lime  and  three  of 
perfectly  washed  gTitty  sand  ;  but  for  ordinary 
work,  the  common  plaster  (stucco)  in  the  interior 
of  buUdings  carefully  executed  may  be  trusted. 
Its  natural  porous  surface  is  very  essential,  and 
all  "floating"  destroys  this  quality.  Cements 
are  to  be  avoided,  being  too  hard  and  smooth. 
After  a  good  stucco  wall,  that  of  a  coarse  and 
porous  Bathstone  is  preferred,  or  any  other 
porous  freestone  ;  all  sand-papering  to  be 
avoided  from  its  filling  the  pores  of  the  stone. 
We  quote  in  full  the  instnictions  on  the  medium 
and  preparation  of  colours.  "Take  in  any 
multiple  of  these  proportions  according  to 
quantity  required  for  a  work  : — 

Elemi  resin  (gum  elerni)    2oz.  I  •rv„;o.i,f 

Pure  white  wax    4oz.  (  "tigui. 

Oil  of  spike  lavender    8oz.  j  Liquid 

Finest  preparation  of  artist's  copal  20oz.  j  measure. 

If  a  stronger  kind  of  copal  is  used,  18oz.  are 
sirificient.  With  these  materials,  incorporated 
by  heat,  all  colours  in  dry  powder  must  be 
mixed,  and  the  most  convenient  sy.stem  is  to  do 
so  precisely,  as  all  colours  are  mixed  on  a  slab, 
and  ■put  into  tubes.  The  colours  keep  ia  this 
way  for  many  years  ;  I  have  many  in  tubes 
above  20  years  old.  The  proper  method  of  com- 
pounding this  medium  is  this :  Two  pots  (one 
small,  one  large),  a  long  spoon,  and  a  charcoal 
stove  are  required.  Take  2oz.  of  Elemi  resin 
and  melt  them  in  2oz.  of  rectified  turpentine  in 
the  small  i)ot  or  saucepan  over  the  charcoal,  and 
strain,  when  quite  liquid  through  muslin  (to 
clear  it  of  pieces  of  leaves  and  bark)  into  the 
larger  pot.  This  is  most  conveniently  of  copper. 
The  one  I  use  is  6ia.  across  and  18in.  high,  with 
a  flange  near  the  bottom  to  make  it  stand 
securely  on  the  charcoal.  Into  this  put  ioz.  of 
white  wax  in  small  pieces,  and  melt  with  the 
elemi.  When  melted  add  20oz.  of  copal,  and 
boil  all  together  to  a  white  foam,  stirring  well 
with  a  spoon  reaching  to  the  bottom,  remove 
from  the  fire,  and  boil  again.  Immediately 
before  tho  last  removal  from  the  fire  add  Soz.  of 
spike-on.  This  volatile  ingredient  would  be 
wasted  if  added  sooner  and  boiled.  N.B. — It  is 
necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  lest  any  S23ark 
from  the  charcoal  (no  flame  being  allowed) 
should  ignite  the  liquid,  every  ingredient  being 
inflammable.  It  should  bo  done  out-of-doors. 
Decant  through  funnel  into  ch'nr  ijlass  bottles,  so 
that  the  condition  of  the  medium  may  be  visible 
before  use,  the  quart  size  being  most  convenient, 
and  leave  uncorked  to  cool."  In  preparing  the 
waU-surface  dry  and  warm  weather  is  recom- 
mended. The  medium  is  to  be  diluted  in  once 
and  a  /irr/f  its  bulk  of  good  turpentine,  the  mix- 
ture being  batter  when  compounded  by  heat  in  a 
large  iron  cauldron  over  flameless  charcoal. 
This  wall-wash  may  be  kept  for  any  time  in 
bottles.  The  wall  is  to  be  well  saturated 
with  the  solution,  the  liquid  being  dashed 
against  rather  than   merely  washed  over  it. 
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Repeat  after  two  daj-s,  leave  it  a  few  days  to 
evaporate,  then  mix  equal  quantities  of  pure 
white -lead  in  powder)  and  of  gilders'  whiting, 
in  the  medium  slightly  diluted  with  about  a 
third  of  turpentine,  and  paint  surface  thickly, 
and  when  evaporated,  add  another  very  thick 
coat.  This,  when  dry  (in  2  or  3  weeks),  pro- 
duces a  perfect  surface,  so  white  that  colours 
upon  it  hare  the  luminous  effect  of  Buon  fresco, 
■with  transparency  of  water-colour."  As  I'cgards 
painting,  Mr.  Parry  says,  "Paint  boldly  and 
simply  ns  in  Buon  fresco,  as  much  as  po.ssible 
alia  prima,  and  with  much  body,  and  use  pure 
oil  of  spike  in  your  dipper  freely."  Decision  is 
necessary  to  avoid  disintegration  of  material. 
Solid  painting  is  preferred.  The  rationale  of 
the  process  is  described.  Tlie  colours  in  jiowder 
are  incorporated  with  material  identical  with 
that  which  has  been  sunk  into  the  pores  of  the 
wall  surface,  and  has  hardened  there  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  turpentine  vehicle.  The 
colours,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  wall  itself,  and  not  merely  superficial. 
This  result  is  produced  by  the  spiie  oil  being 
the  common  solvent  of  all  the  materials,  which 
tiirpentine  is  not ;  the  painter's  brush,  when  it 
touches  the  surface,  opens  it  to  receive  the  colours, 
and  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  spike  oil  closes 
them  in.  Some  cautions  are  given,  as  cleanliness 
in  working,  &c. ,  into  which  we  cannot  enter. 
Mr.  Parry  alludes  to  his  own  paintings,  executed 
over  the  chancel-arch  of  Highnam  Church  21 
years  ago,  and  another  work  in  St.  Andrew's 
chapel  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  finished  in  1867, 
ae  examples  of  the  durability  of  the  process.  We 
recommend  all  students  of  the  art  to  a  process 
likely  to  overcome  the  objections  to  other 
systems",  due  to  the  darkness  and  dampness  of 
the  climate. 


THE  NEW  KINGSTOWN  TOWN-HALL. 

TiyS  new  Town-hall,  at  Kingstown,  opened  on 
Tuesday,  contains  municipal  offices,  a  fine 
publi-c  hall,  and  a  commodious  courthouse, 
where  the  county  chairman  will  sit  periodically, 
together  with  accommodation  for  the  holding  of 
the  police-court.  So  long  ago  as  1866  the  Town 
Commissioners,  feeling  the  want  of  such  accom- 
modation as  that  which  the  new  building  pro- 
.yides,  advertised  for  plans  and  specifications,  but 
the  difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
pcocnring  a  suitable  site  caused  the  scheme  to 
lapse  for  a  time.  In  1874  it  was  revived,  and  in 
August  of  that  year,  the  difficulties  mlh  regard 
to  the  site  having  been  obviated,  the  plans  sent 
in  by  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  198,  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  Dublin,  were  selected,  and  tenders  ad- 
vertised for.  The  amount  of  the  contracts  and 
extras  was  nearly  £14,000,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  building  when  furnished  will  cost 
at  least  £16,000.  The  architecture  is  after  the 
Italian  style.  The  main  frontage  is  on  the 
Royal  Marine  road,  where  the  fa(;'ade  measures 
130ft.  The  main  entrance  is  situate  in  the  centre 
of  this  front.  Passing  through  the  massive 
doorway,  the  hall,  16ft.  wide  by  22ft.  long,  is 
reached.  The  bottom  story,  16ft.  2in.  high, 
contains  the  courthouse,  which  is  39ft.  by  30ft., 
with  rooms  for  witnesses,  barristers'  room, 
clerk  of  the  peace's  offices,  the  jury-room,  the 
judges'  retiring  room,  closet.s,  lavatory,  kc.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  main  entrance,  on  the 
same  story,  are  offices  for  the  town  clerk,  the 
town  surveyor,  the  rate  collector,  and  the 
sanitary  inspector.  The  nsxt  story  is  22ft. 
high.  It  is  approached  by  a  grand  staircase, 
and  contains  the  assembly-room,  a  fine  lofty 
apartment,  76ft.  Gin.  long  by  41ft.  6iu.  wide, 
moulded  roof  and  cirnices.  The  interior  fittings 
of  the  assembly  room  will  con.sist  of  a  platform 
of  pitch-pine  and  American  walnut  for  the 
accommodation  of  performers.  The  boardroom, 
in  which  the  town  commissioners  will  hold  their 
meetings,  is  also  situated  on  the  second  story. 
Its  size  is  30ft.  by  39ft.  The  walls  are  covered 
to  a  height  of  6ft.  with  a  panelling  of  pitch- 
pine  and  American  walnut,  richly  moulded. 
The  furniture  of  the  boardroom  has  been  de- 
signed by  the  architect,  and  will  be  of  massive 
oak  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  assembly-room  will  be  devoted  to  public 
meetings,  concerts,  and  entertainments.  The 
second  story  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
rooms  mentioned,  the  town  clerk's  office,  a  com- 
missioners' retiiing-room,  and  some  clerks' 
apartments.  The  height  of  the  building  is  .50ft. 
from  the  floor  balustrade.  A  tower  r20ft.  high 
surmounts  the  courthouse  entrance  in  Crofton- 


road,  in  which  there  will  be  a  clock  situated  at  a 
height  of  80ft.  above  the  ground.  The  windows 
of  the  building  are  circular-headed,  and  those  of 
the  principal  stories  are  constructed  with  nook 
shafts  in  angles,  with  carved  capitals,  moulded 
arches,  and  hood-moulds.  Polished  Aberdeen 
columns  ornament  the  windows  over  the  main 
entrance  in  the  Royal  Marine-road  and  the 
boardroom  windows.  The  building  will  be 
capped  by  a  cornice,  supported  by  granite 
brackets,  with  a  pierced  parapet  over  the  roof, 
high-pitched,  covered  with  slates  in  bands,  and 
decorated  with  metal  crestin};.  The  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  were 
local  chiselled  granite  ashlar  for  the  main  walls, 
with  Bath  stone  comices  and  arches.  Various 
descriptions  of  stone  have  been  introduced  by 
the  architect  where  their  colour  serves  to 
emjihasise  the  leading  lines  in  the  architecture. 
It  is  now  nearly  two  years  in  progress,  and 
during  that  time  the  contract  has  been  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Meade  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  in  a  way  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  the  month  of 
November,  1877.  We  illustrated  the  Crofton- 
road  front  of  the  towri-hall,  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son's drawing,  on  April  4,  1879. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ART  METALWOEK. 

I^/FESSRS.  HART,  SON,  PEARD,  and  Co., 
It  i  of  Wych-street  and  Regent-street,  have 
sent  us  a  new  edition  of  their  illustrated  cata- 
logue. It  is  divided  into  six  sections.  Section  I. 
treats  of  cast-iron  work,  and  includes  designs 
for  ridge -crestings,  terminals,  balcony  and  tomb 
railings,  street-railings,  gratings,  hinge-fronts, 
balusters,  lamp-pUlars,  R.  W.  pipe-heads,  &c. 
In  the  marg-in  of  each  sheet,  the  dimensions  and 
price  of  each  article  are  given.  Many  of  the 
patterns  show  a  due  regard  to  the  functions  of 
cast-iron  design,  and  a  large  variety  of 
patterns  are  given.  Section  II.  similarly 
contains  designs  for  railings,  bell-cots,  chancel- 
screens,  gable -crosses,  gates,  grilles,  ridge-crest- 
ings,  ifcc,  in  wrought  iron,  so  that  the  architect 
may  select  that  kind  of  manufacture  most  suited  for 
his  pui-pose.  Some  of  the  gates,  grilles,  screens, 
&c.,  are  in  good  taste,  and  exhibit  the  advan- 
tages of  wrought  iron.  Section  III.  is  devoted 
to  Medipeval  ironmongery,  in  which  will  be 
found  every  article  necessary  for  the  furnishing 
of  churches  and  houses,  each  variety  being  care- 
fully priced.  Fittings  for  Ughting  is  another 
section,  and  includes  every  requisite,  from 
candle-brackets  to  lamp-posts  and  lanterns. 
Some  of  the  gaseliers  of  polished  brass  are  ex- 
ceedingly chaste  in  design  ;  Nos.  625,  630,  540, 
42,  are  excellent  in  form  and  finish,  and  in 
many  of  the  other  classes  we  find  correct  prin- 
ciples have  actuated  the  designer. 

Section  V.  includes  church  furniture,  from 
alms-boxes  to  altar-crosses.  Lecterns  of  wood 
and  brass,  desks,  and  pulpits  are  to  bo  found 
here  in  every  kind  of  Mediteval  style,  from 
rigorous  severity  to  florid  detail.  The  last  sec- 
tion contains  domestic  furniture,  a  very  large 
class.  We  see  some  very  good  basket  and  pillar 
grates,  with  firebrick  body,  varying  in  price 
from  15s.  to  £7  ;  also  dog-grates,  in  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles,  and  a  large  collection  of 
register-stoves,  with  tile  borders,  in  a  varietj'  of 
jjatterns,  from  Early  Gothic  to  Queen  Anne.  To 
facilitate  reference  to  the  various  articles  illus- 
trated in  the  catalogue,  an  alphabetical  index 
is  given  at  the  end,  by  which  miich  himting 
will  be  saved.  Altogether,  the  catalogue  con- 
tains 220  pag-es  of  closely-printed  examples, 
each  article  being  priced  in  the  margin  and 
amply  described,  so  that  the  architect  need  only 
to  quote  the  number  or  description.  It  will  be 
found  of  service  to  the  profession,  as  a  guide  to 
prices  ;  and  the  builder  and  ironmonger  would 
be  incompletely  stocked  with  necessary  trade 
catalogues  without  this  one. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  special  meeting  convened  for  Monday 
evening  to  authorise  the  sale  of  £2,300 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  remaining  liabilities  in  respect  to 
the  recent  premises  alteration,  and  of  reimbursing 
to  the  ordinary  funds  a  jiortion  of  the  advances 
made  therefrom,  passed  off  very  tamely.  The 
President,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  took  the  chair 
at  8.30,  and  amongst  the  five-and-twenty  or 


thirty  members  present  were  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  and  Messrs.  Cates,  Ewan  Christian, 
Hansard,  Robins,  Edis,  Robson,  C.  Fowler, 
Papworth,  T.  R.  Smith,  Currey,  Jennings, 
Bowes  Paice,  and  Brandon. 

Mr.  A.  Cates  read  the  r(  port  of  the  building 
committee,  showing  how  the  money  was  .spent, 
and  stated  that  the  subscriptions  received  had 
been  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements,  while 
ample  powers  were  given  to  the  Council  by  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  members.  The  Secre- 
tary read  a  list  of  additional  donations,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £32  Gs.,  from  members,  and  several 
questions  were  put  by  Messrs.  Currey,  Jennings, 
Edis,  Roger  Smith,  Wyatt  Papworth,  Robson, 
and  Fowler,  and  were  answered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  only  point  of  interest  in  his  replies 
being  that  the  Council  anticipated  that  the  sum 
now  withdrawn  from  capital  would  bo  refunded 
within  the  next  two  years  by  the  entrance-fees 
and  subscriptions  of  new  members.  After  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  conversational  character,  in  which 
objections  were  expressed,  not  to  the  vote  itself, 
but  to  the  want  of  business-like  action  in  the 
entire  proceedings,  the  resolution  authorising  the 
sale  of  stock  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  pas.sed 
unanimously. 

AEEANGEMEMTS   FOE  NEXT  SESSION. 

The  Council  have  issued  a  circular,  announ- 
cing to  the  members  of  the  Institute  that  during 
the  next  session  a  trial  will  be  made  of  the 
foUo'nnng  arrangements,  namely  : — 

(i;  Or.DixAr.Y  AKD  Otuer  Meetings  oi'  the  Session-: — 
a.  That  the  prescribed  number  of  meeting's  be,  as  at 
present,  fom-teeu.  b.  That  the  said  fourteen  Meetings 
consist,  as  at  present,  of  one  Annual,  oneSpecial  (/or  the 
award  of  prizes),  and  twelve  Ordinary,  c.  That  fo<ir  of 
the  twelve  Ordinary  Meetings  be  devoted  to  business,  as 
follows  :— One  to  be  the  Opening-  Meeting  on  the  first 
Moudiij-  in  November  ;  another  to  be  the  Closing  Meet- 
ing in  Slay,  when  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  is  presented  ;  the 
two  others,  if  not  required  for  adjourned  Discussions,  to 
be  convened  principally  for  the  discussion  of  professional 
questions,  and  the  interchange  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
practice,  as  well  as  on  curient  topics  not  open  for  criti- 
cism at  other  Ordinary  Meetings,  d.  That  the  remaining 
eight  Ordinary  Meetings  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
reading  of  Papers  and  Discussions  thereon. 

(2)  TriE  PuELiMiNAP.Y  Busi.NESs.— c.  That  the  ballot 
for  new  Members  be  taken  only  at  the  four  Ordinary 
Meetings  for  business,  and  that  notice  of  the  same  be 
duly  sent  to  each  proposer  of  the  several  candidates  Vc- 
questing  his  presence.  /.  That  the  announcement  of  do- 
nations of  all  kinds  to  the  Library,  the  Library  Fund, 
and  to  other  funds,  be  made  only  at  the  four  Ordinary 
Meet  ngf.  for  business,  g.  That  new  Members  be  jid- 
mitt«d  by  the  Chairman  at  any  Meeting  dm-ing  the  Ses- 
sion, h.  That  nominations  of  candidates  for  membership 
be  read  at  such  Meetings  only  as  will  confonn  with  the 
terms  of  By-law  XV.,  whereby  a  recommendation  must 
be  read  at  one  Ordinary  Meeting,  hung  up  duiing  that 
and  the  two  suceessive  Ordinary  Meetings,  at  the  latter 
of  which  the  candidate  shall  be  balloted  for.  »,  TUaf  in 
annoimoing  the  noruinations  the  name  and  address  or  "the 
candidate  shall  alone  be  read  -the  nomination  paper  to 
be  immediately  afterwards  hung  on  the  board  in  the 
Meeting  Eoom.  k.  That,  at  the  eight  Ordinary  Meetings 
for  the  Reading  of  Papers  and  Discussions  theieon,  no 
questions  other  than  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  even- 
ing be  submitted. 

(3)  Pateus  axd  Discussions.— 7.  That  subjects  for 
Papers  and  Discussions  be  invited  under  the  following 
heads  :— I.  New  Materials,  Building  Appliances,  and 
Systems  of  Construction ;  II.  Archirectm-al  'Works  iu 
Progress  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Foreign  Papers  to  be 
ti-anslated  for  the  authors  if  required;  III.  Fine  Art. 
specially  relating  to  architecture  ;  IV.  Archfe  jlogy  ;  V. 
Building  and  Jliraioipal  Legislation  ;  VI.  Sanitary 
Science,  m.  Tiiat  the  MS.  of  such  Papers  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  at  1  ast  two  -ne-ks  before  the 
day  of  reading,  and  that  the  time  occup.ed  in  reading 
tliem,  or  an  abstract  of  them,  do  not  ex"eed  one  hour. 
n.  That  imitations  to  discuss  a  Paper  be  sent  to  such 
members  or  visitors  as  may  seem  likely  to  be  interested 
in  it,  and  that,  on  receiving  the  consent  of  such  members 
or  visitors,  a  rough  proof  of  the  Paper  be  forwarded  to 
them  previous  to  its  being  read. 

4  Under  a  fourth  head,  amended  regulations  are  made 
as  to  the  publication  of  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

EESIGNATION  OP  THE   HON.  SECEETAEY. 

The  CotmcU  announce  with  regret  that  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  Past  President, 
lias  retired,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  from 
the  of&ce  of  Honorary  Secretary.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Wyatt' 8  successor  will  take  place  at  the 
Opening  Meeting  of  next  Session. 


AttheKtnt  general  sessions  on  Tuesday  week, 
held  at  Maidstone,  an  election  took  place  to  the 
post  of  county  surveyor  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Biick.  His  son,  Mr.  W.  Buck,  was  elected,  the 
other  selected  candidates  out  of  28  applicants  being 
placed  as  follows :  Mr.  Veutriss,  Mr.  Friend,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Webb  Turner.  The  remunera- 
tion is  a  sa'ary  of  £300  a  year,  with  5  per  cent, 
commission  on  new  buildings  under  £300,  and  3  per 
cent,  on  those  above  that  cost,  together  with  £1  per 
cent,  compensation  for  the  preparation  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  should  they  not  be 
I  carried  into  execution. 
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ST.  George's  (e.c.)  chuecu,  and  st.  teancis' 

HOME  FOR  BOYS,   SHEFFOED,  BEDFOEDSHIEE. 

The  group  of  buildings  in  this  view  consists  of 
the  Church  of  St.  George,  with  the  Presbytery, 
and  the  entrance  gateway,  infirmary,  and  other 
portions  of  the  street-front  of  the  Home  for 
Boys.  St.  Francis'  Home  was  founded  in  1870  ; 
it  is  now  providing  for  fifty  orphans  and  desti- 
tute boys,  principally  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Northampton,  'and,  when  comjileted, 
will  accommodate  about  eighty.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  very  Eev.  Canon  Collis.  The  ir- 
regular plan  of  the  street -front  has  been  ne- 
cessitated by  the  position  of  old  buildings 
partially  retained,  and  the  form  and  style  have 
been  considerably  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
give  useful  employment  to  the  boys,  who,  under 
the  direction  of  the  technical  instructor,  have 
executed  the  whole  of  the  carpenter's  and 
joiner's  work  in  the  building.  The  small  Chapel 
of  the  mission  was  erected  about  a  century  since 
in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Priest's  resi- 
dence, the  approach  to  it  being  by  a  narrow 
passage  between  two  houses  ;  the  Church  is  now 
to  be  erected  with  a  frontage  to  tlie  street,  as  in 
the  view,  the  Chapel  being  preserved  to  serve 
as  sacristies,  &c.  A  view  of  the  dormitory, 
schoolroom,  and  of  the  old  chapel,  as  seen  from 
the  playground,  was  given  in  the  Building 
News  of  July  26th,  1878;  of  the  old  and  new 
buildings  on  October  6th,  1876;  and  a  third,  of 
the  interior  of  the  church,  on  May  28th,  187-5. 
The  architect  of  the  whole  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholls, 
of  1,  Caversham-road,  London,  N.W. 

EOTAl  AECniTECTUEAL  MUSEUII  SKETCHING  CLUB — 
VAEIOUS  DETAILS  FROM  ST.  ALBAN's. 

To-DAY  we  are  enabled  to  give  another  of  Mr. 
T.  F.  Pennington's  valuable  sheets  of  sketches, 
from  the  examples  of  carvings  collected  at  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster.  This 
drawing  was  finished  on  the  spot  in  pen  and  ink, 
and  it  illustrate.s  several  portions  of  the  in- 
teresting and  elaborate  chapel  of  Abbot  Ram- 
rygge,  at  St.  Albau's  Abbey.  The  panel  is  from 
the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

NEW  PREinSES  FOR   THE    RELIANCE    MUTUAL  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  new  building  of  the  Reliance  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society,  illustrated  by  us  this  week, 
and  including  Nos.  70,  71,  and  72,  King  William- 
street,  City,  at  the  corner  of  Clement's-lane,  has 
just  been  completed.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  Reliance 
Office,  including  the  principal  office,  37ft.  by 
28ft.  by  17ft.  high,  the  under-secretary's  room 
and  messengers'  and  waiting-rooms.  The  re- 
mainder of  ground-floor  is  let  to  the  National 


Fire  Insurance  Corporation.  On  the  first  floor 
arc  the  Board  and  Committee,  and  Medical 
Officer's  rooms,  with  lavatories,  &c.,  for  the  Re- 
liance, and  board-room  for  the  National.  The 
three  upper  floors  are  divided  into  ofiices,  and 
the  basement  is  divided  into  strong-rooms  and 
clerks'  lavatories,  w.c.'s,  &c.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements include  a  passenger  hydraulic  lift 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  internal  fittings  of 
ground  and  first  floor  are  of  Spanish  mahogany. 
Externally,  a  bold  central  doorway,  divided, 
gives  access,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Reliance 
offices  only,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  National, 
and  other  ofiices.  The  material  used  externally 
are  red  granite  and  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Fred.  Chancellor,  of  8,  Finsbury  Circus,  City, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  of 
Bow. 

MEMORIAL   CHURCH,    MAESLLWCH    PARK,  RADNOR- 
SHIRE. 

This  church,  to  accommodate  232  persons,  was 
designed  to  cost  £2,000,  exclusive  of  the  spire 
and  belfry  stage  ;  the  materials  being  local  grey- 
stone  with  Forest  of  Dean  dressings  for  the 
walls,  and  internally  faced  with  Bathstone 
ashlar,  the  roofs  covered  with  red  tiles.  Our 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  drawing  in  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Jones,  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Weatherley 
and  F.  E.  Jones,  20,  Cockspur-street,  London, 
S.W. 

CHESTNUT -HILL  STATION    ON   THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
GEEENWOOD  LAKE  RAILWAY,  U.S.A. 

This  American  railway-station  is  now  in  course 
of  erection,  from  the  designs  andfnll-size  details 
fm-nished  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams, A. R. I. B.  A., 
architect,  of  London.  It  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  residents  on  Mr.  Edward  S.  Wilde's  Es- 
tate, at  Bloomfield,  and  the  adjoining  property 
on  the  Greenwood  Lake  Railway,  twelve  miles 
from  New  York.  In  America  property  owners 
along  new  lines  of  railway  always  have  to  fur- 
nish the  money  and  build  their  own  stations, 
with  but  very  Uttle  help  from  the  railway  com- 
panies, although  the  stations  thus  erected  have 
to  be  designed  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  those  who  have  constructed  the 
lines.  One  regulation  to  be  observed  is  that  a 
covered  way  in  front  of  the  station  building 
facing  the  platforms  shall  be  erected  without 
posts  or  columns,  and  so  in  the  present  case  this 
has  been  done,  while  the  internal  arrangements 
had  also  to  be  regulated  as  shown  for  similar 
reasons.  The  plans  and  elevations  which  we 
give  are  simply  reproductions,  at  a  reduced 
scale,  of  the  working  drawings,  and  thus  they 
really  explain  themselves.  The  construction  is 
entirely  of  timber,  after  the  American  manner 
of  building,  on  a  base  wall  of  brick  and  stone, 
having  a  creamy  white  rough  cast  finished  sur- 
face between  the  timbers,  which  are  coloured  a 
dark  rich  brown.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
tiles,  and  the  clock- dial  next  the  railway  is  in 
bronze.  The  bell  fixed  in  the  turret  is  worked 
from  the  platform.  The  site  is  on  an  elevated 
and  prominent  position,  which  immediately 
adjoins  Mr.  Wilde's  new  estate,  on  which  pic- 
turesque and  commodious  houses  are  being 
erected,  and  where  a  church  for  the  use  of  the 
residents  is  shortly  to  be  undertaken.  One  of 
the  detached  houses,  designed  by  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Wilde's  architect,  was  published  in  the  Build- 
ing News  for  August  15,  1879,  and  others  are 
now  in  progress  in  this  prettily-wooded  and 
rapidly-increasing  suburb  of  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Wilde's  undertakings  are  exciting  some 
attention. 


THE  TEMPLES  OF  PAESTUM.* 

COMPARATIVELY  few  tourists  in  Italy 
have  visited  Paestum,  owing  partly  to  the 
malaria  and  the  effort  required,  but  chiefly  to 
the  dangerous  exposures  to  brigandage.  Even 
now  it  is  prudent  to  go  in  a  considerable 
company  and  be  as  expeditious  as  possible.  We 
took  a  very  early  start  from  Naples  to  Batti- 
paglia,  a  station  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
Ijeyond  Salerno,  whither  we  had  despatched 
three  horses  the  preceding  evening  from  Salerno. 
Arriving  at  Battipaglia  about  eleven,  we  drove 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Paestum,  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles,  passing  two  hours  there,  and 
returning  in  time  to  take  the  five  o'clock  train 
for  Naples,  so  as  to  reach  there  that  night. 

*  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  in  the  Amerv  an  Clntrfk- 
man. 


Immediately  on  leaving  the  railway  station  we 
entered  a  vast  marshy  plain,  where  herds  of 
bufi'aloes  were  grazing,  tended  by  uncouthly- 
clad  herdsmen.  Many  wild  fowl  flew  up  as  we 
passed  along,  and  occasionally  a  disconsolate 
group  of  malaria-smitten  people  sat  by  the  way- 
side. Here  and  there  a  distant  farm-house  rose 
to  view.  Our  guide  pointed  out  some  very 
malarious  spots,  and  the  forest  of  Peraano  where 
brigands  commonly  inhabited.  About  three 
miles  from  Paestum  we  crossed  that  fiery  little 
river,  the  Sele,  the  scene  of  Manzi' s  most  daring 
exploits  as  highwayman.  On  the  left,  at  con- 
siderable distance,  the  mountains  presented  a 
bold  and  rough  appearance  ;  just  before  us  lay 
the  blue  Mediterranean  ;  the  Italian  sky  cast  its 
peculiar  haze  upon  mountain,  land,  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  perhaps  a  mile  away,  appeared  the 
Doric  temples,  in  a  simple  and  stern  grandeur, 
column  after  column  in  beautiful  outline  and 
majesty,  producing  as  clear  and  entrancing 
architectural  impressions  as  I  have  ever  received 
at  the  first  sight  of  a  noble  building.  Nor  did 
the  distance  prove  to  be  the  enchantment :  a 
close  survey  of  the  finest  of  the  ruins  (why  call 
them  ruins  ?)  allowed  me  to  fully  accept  what 
Professor  Reinliard  Kekule  said  of  one  who  views 
them,  "  that  he  will  find  the  impression  produced, 
conspicuously  that  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
almost  more  overpowering  than  even  the  specta- 
cle of  the  Roman  Forum." 

Standing  just  before  the  massive  and  sym- 
metrical structure,  your  eye  marvels  at  the 
perfect  proportions  and  at  the  grand  strength 
di.splayed  without  display.  No  A.lhambric 
architect  produced  so  solemn  a  temple  ;  no  deli- 
cate skill  could  grasp  such  stately  force  and 
give  it  so  full  an  expression.  You  cannot,  at 
first,  descend  to  numerals  ;  when  you  do  you 
find  there  are  thirty-six  fluted  Doric  columns  of 
a  diameter  of  seven  and  a  half  feet,  six  being  at 
either  end  and  twelve  on  each  side.  Within  are 
two  series  of  eight  columns,  each  with  a  dia- 
meter of  six  feet ;  also  a  row  of  columns  above 
that  formerly  supported  the  roof.  The  stone,  a 
kind  of  travertine,  is  richly  mellowed  by  age. 
Of  the  colour  of  cork,  it  has  cork-like  imperfec- 
tions or  crevices,  wherein  snails  abide  and  sprays 
of  green  take  root.  Fossil  reeds  and  aquatic 
plants  spring  from  all  the  stones,  and  a  rich 
growth  of  ferns  and  acanthus -leaves  covers  the 
floor  of  the  temples.  No  vestiges  of  the  rose- 
gardens  so  glowingly  sung  by  the  poets  of 
Rome  now  remain.  You  look  for  "the  rust- 
ling lizard  and  the  gliding  snake,"  to  find 
many  of  the  former  and  the  latter  as  rare  as 
the  owls  of  the  Coliseum  that  poets  locate 
there. 

You  now  scan  the  second  temple  placed  a  little 
to  the  south  of  that  of  Neptune.  Less  majestic, 
it  is  still  very  impressive.  The  fifty  columns  of 
travertine  stone,  each  between  six  and  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  taper  upward  in  a  curve,  and 
the  capitals  are  of  a  peculiar  form.  This  temple 
is  divided  into  halves  by  a  series  of  central 
columns.  A  short  walk  brings  you  to  the  tliird 
structure,  usually  called  the  Temple  of  Ceres, 
which  has  a  fine  peristyle  of  thirty-four  columns, 
each  having  a  diameter  of  five  feet.  Over  the  six 
columns  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  temple 
an  imposing  front  still  remains,  and  the  shafts  at 
the  other  end  support  a  large  remnant  of  the 
blocks  that  upheld  the  roof. 

Little  can  be  said  of  these  ruinous  temples  by 
way  of  minute  description,  because  they  are  of 
strength  and  "beauty  unadorned."  They  are 
simply  grand,  chiefly  because  they  are  grandly 
simple.  A  profusion  of  words  would  not  help 
the  matter  ;  and  even  the  photograph  fails  to 
present  a  just  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  these 
Doric  temples,  so  well  preserved  amidst  the  wear 
of  time  and  man. 


Extensive  premises  for  the  Longridge  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society  were  opened  on  Saturday 
last.  They  have  a  frontage  of  bltt.  6iu.  with  a 
depth  of  6ift. ;  in  the  basement  are  roomy  cellars 
for  stores ;  on  the  ground-floor  are  three  shops 
and  warehouse  behind,  with  cart  entrance.  On 
the  first  floor  are  office,  board-room,  conversation- 
room,  store-rooms,  and  warehouse  behind,  with 
lavatories  and  ladies'  room.  On  the  second  floor  is 
a  public  hall,  with  serving  and  retiring-rooms, 
capable  of  seating  GOO  or  700  persons.  The  whole 
is  substantially  built  of  stone  at  a  total  cost  of 
£2,700,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lax- 
worth  and  Gardner,  of  Preston. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  at  Gattey,  in 
Etchells,  Cheshire,  was  laid  on  Saturday  week. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER.* 

THE  trustees  for  the  bondholders  of  the  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad  had  become 
80  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  coal-tar 
oil  as  a  preventive  of  decay  iu  timber — which 
takes  place  rapidly  in  the  long,  warm  seasons  of 
that  latitude,  and  of  the  ravages  of  the  teredo, 
which  is  abundant  and  destructive  to  the 
numerous  and  long  bridges  which  cross  the  bays 
and  inlets  along  their  line — that  they  decided  in 
the  winter  of  1874-5  to  creosote  the  piles  and 
timber  used  in  bridge  constinction.  As  no  works 
could  be  found  in  this  country  treating  timber 
thoroughly  enough  to  be  satisfactory,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  buUd  machinery  and  do  the 
work  on  a  plan  different  from  any  then  in  opera- 
tion. Accordingly,  works  were  erected  at 
West  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  all  the  bridges  and  water- 
ways on  the  road  have  been  constructed  of  creo- 
soted  timber,  except  the  long  spans  of  trusses, 
which  are  of  iron.  The  work  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  Pile  piers  have  been  built  which 
bid  fair  to  outlast  their  iron  superstructure. 

These  works  contain  two  reservoir  tanks  for 
storing  oil,  jjlaced  in  the  ground  ;  two  tanks  for 
treating  timber,  Gft.  diameter  inside  by  100ft. 
long  ;  a  large  tubular  condenser  and  pump  for 
supplying  it  with  water,  a  largo  vacuum  pump, 
an  oil  pump,  a  powerful  force  pump,  a  hoisting 
engine  for  handling  timber,  a  pair  of  boilers 
capable  of  furnishing  the  required  steam,  and  a 
iuper- heater.  These  are  all  connected  by  the 
requisite  pipes  and  valves.  Each  treating  tank 
contains  nearly  five  thousand  feet  of  one-inch 
pipe  arranged  in  coils,  through  which  sujier- 
heated  steam  is  passed  for  seasoning  timber,  and 
also  iron  rails  upon  which  cars  loaded  with 
timber  are  moved  in  and  out.  Both  heads  of 
the  treating-tanks  are  movable.  At  suitable 
distances  are  transfer-derricks  for  loading  and 
unloading  timber.  A  large  number  of  piles, 
ninety  and  ninety-five  feet  long,  have  been 
handled  with  them.  In  work,  piles  are  cleaned 
of  dirt  and  bark,  butted  and  sharpened,  and 
timber  cut  and  framed  ready  to  be  put  in  position. 
It  is  then  loaded  on  iron  cars,  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  hauled  into  the  tank.  Steam  is  then 
turned  in  through  a  perforated  pipe  extending 
along  the  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  This  is 
continued  until  the  timber  has  become  heated 
through.  The  vapour  is  then  condensed,  and  a 
partial  vacuum  produced.  Super-heated  steam 
is  passed  continually  through  the  coils  of  pipe  to 
vaporise  the  sap  and  moisture  contained  in  the 
timber,  and  as  fast  as  vaporised  it  is  condensed. 
A  partial  vacuum  being  maintained,  the  moisture 
vaporises  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  season- 
ing proceeds  rapidly.  When  the  timber  has 
become  properly  seasoned  the  tank  is  filled  with 
oil  and  a  pressure  appilied  by  means  of  the 
pressure-pump  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
pressure  is  maintained  until  the  pressure-gauge 
remains  constant,  showing  that  the  timber  will 
absorb  no  more  oil.  The  oil  is  then  drawn  off, 
the  load  di-awn  out,  and  another  load  which  has 
meanwhile  been  prepared  drawn  in  and  the 
process  repeated.  The  consumption  of  oil  by 
this  process  has  usually  been  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  from  one  and 
one-fourth  gallons  to  two  gallons  per  cubic  foot. 
O v-er  three  gallons  per  cubic  foot  have  been  in- 
jected in  some  loads. 

The  main  features  of  our  plan  of  treatment 
are  the  extraction  of  the  sap  or  moisture  in  the 
timber  to  prevent  fermentation,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide room  for  oil.  Timber  can  no  more  be 
steamed  dry  than  it  could  be  seasoned  by  boiling. 
The  timber,  being  cooler  than  steam,  would 
condense  and  absorb  it,  thus  accumulating 
moisture.  "Water  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  timber 
by  a  vacuum  alone.  If  timber  retained  its  mois- 
ture by  atmospheric  pressure,  then  by  removing 
such  pressure  it  would  flow  out.  But  moisture 
is  retained  in  timber  by  capillary  attraction, 
which  is  left  in  full  force  when  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed.  We  steam  timber  to  heat 
it  through,  as  being  the  simplest  method  of 
conveying  heat ;  then  condense  the  steam 
and  pump  out  the  air  to  produce  a  partial 
vacuum.  It  is  well  known  that  water  vaporises 
in  a  vacuum  at  a  low  temperature.  While 
under  pressure  the  degree  of  heat  at  which 
it  vaporises  rises  to  correspond  with  the 
pressure  applied.     By   maintaining  a  partial 

*  By  J.   W.   Putnam,   A.S.C.E.,  iu  the  Scientific 
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vacuum  we  are  enabled  to  vaporise  the  moisture 
rapidly,  and  at  a  temperature  which  will  not 
injure  the  timber.  When  the  pressure  is  removed 
by  condensation,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  timber 
during  the  steaming  expands  the  moisture  by 
vaporising  and  drives  it  out.  Superheated  steam 
is  passed  through  the  coils  of  one-inch  pipe  Lh 
the  treating-tank  to  maintain  the  temperature 
and  assist  in  vajoorising  the  moisture,  and  as 
fast  as  vaporised  the  moisture  is  drawn  away  by 
the  condenser.  This  process  is  continued  until 
the  timber  has  become  satisfactorily  seasoned, 
when  the  tank  is  filled  with  oil  and  a  pressure  of 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
pounds  per  squai-e  inch  is  applied  until  the 
timber  will  absorb  no  more  oil. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  with  creosoted  timbers  was  com- 
menced, and  during  that  time  not  a  fire  has 
caiight  in  the  new  work  from  passing  trains, 
while  on  bridges  constructed  of  uncreosoted 
timber  watchmen  were  a  continual  necessity.  In 
this  respect  we  are  happily  disappointed. 

 ft^M^^^-^  

THE  TAY  BRIDGE  DISASTER. 

THERE  was  published,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  an  important  report,  giving 
the  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Tay 
Bridge  disaster,  which  was  agreed  to  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  on  July  15th.  It 
is  as  follows  : — • 

"My  Lords  have  carefully  considered  the 
remarks  of  Major -General  Hutchinson  and  the 
reports  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  fall  of  the  Tay  Bridge.  They  desire, 
in  the  first  place,  to  state  that  they  have  al- 
ways placed  entire  confidence  in  Major-General 
Hutchinson.  No  more  competent,  conscientious, 
and  intelligent  ofiicer  could  have  been  found  to 
whom  to  intrust  the  inspection  of  the  structure 
in  question,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  his 
conduct  of  that  inspection  has  not  been  such  as 
to  forfeit  their  confidence.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misapprehension  of  the  limit  of 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  its 
officers,  they  think  it  right  to  add  the  following 
observations: — By  the  Act  5  and  6  Vic- 
toria, chap.  55,  every  railway  company 
is  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  their  intention  to  open  any 
line,  or  portion  of  line,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  then  the  power  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  inspect  the  work,  and  if  that  officer  re- 
ports that  the  opening  would  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  public  by  reason  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  works  and  permanent  way,  or  in- 
sufficiency of  establishment  for  working  the 
railway,  together  with  the  grounds  of  his 
opinion,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power,  within 
ten  days,  to  postpone  the  opening.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  report  to  the  above  effect,  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  no  powers  in  the  matter,  and  the 
company  are  at  liberty,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, to  open  the  line  and  to  convey  passengers 
over  it.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power  to 
require  the  companies  to  submit  plans  of  new 
works  before  they  are  constructed,  nor  have  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  its  officers  any  power  to  in- 
spect or  supervise  the  works  while  in  progress. 
The  Board  of  Trade  officers  are  therefore  not 
placed  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  design  of  the  work  before  it  is  constructed, 
nor  iipon  the  workmanship  and  materials  whilst 
it  is  progress.  All  that  the  inspecting  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  can  do  is  to  visit  the  work 
when  notice  is  given  by  the  company  that  it  is 
complete,  and  then  and  there  to  form  such  an 
opinion  as  the  circumstances  permit  of  its  com- 
pleteness. Neither  has  the  Board  of  Trade 
any  power  to  sanction  the  opening  of  any 
new  work  subject  to  any  conditions.  They 
must  either  postpone  the  opening  alto- 
gether, or  leave  the  line  to  be  opened.  Ncr  has 
the  Board  any  power,  after  the  work  is  once 
opened,  to  compel  the  company  to  keep  and 
maintain  it  in  jsroper  repair,  or  to  make  such 
alterations  or  additions  as  they  may  think  fit. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that 
Major-General  Hutchinson  coiild  not  be  respon- 
sible for  any  defects  in  the  Tay  Bridge  which 
were  not  discoverable  on  such  an  inspection  as 
he  was  empowered  to  make.  It  is  clear  that 
he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  faults  in  the 
material  and  workmanship  which  were  not 
visible  when  the  work  was  finished  and  painted  ; 
stiU  less  for  defects  which  did  not  exist  until 
after  liis  inspection.  As  regards  design,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  the 


work  was  essentially  weak,  and  to  have  reported 
accordingly ;  but  this  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  doubtful.  The  duty  of  an  inspecting- 
officer,  so  far  as  regards  design,  is  to  sec  that 
the  construction  is  not  such  as  to  transgress 
those  rules  and  precautions  which  practice  and 
experience  have  proved  to  be  necessary  for 
safety.  If  he  were  to  go  beyond  this,  or  if  he 
were  to  make  himself  responsible  for  every  novel 
design,  and  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  introduce 
new  rules  and  practices  not  accepted  by  the 
profession,  he  would  be  removing  from  the  civil 
engineer  and  taking  upon  himself  a  responsi- 
bility not  committed  to  him  by  Parliament. 

In  the  present  case  the  work  was  submitted  to 
the  ordinary  tests,  and  it  might  still  have  been 
standing  had  proper  means  been  taken  to  main- 
tain il,.  Major-General  Hutchinson  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  suspected  its  weakness,  and 
gave  a  warning  which  was  not  sufficiently 
attended  to.  Had  he  stated  explicity,  in  addi- 
tion, that  in  his  opinion  the  structure,  though 
not  incomplete  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
was  weak  in  design,  and  would  therefore  require 
special  care  in  maintenance,  his  report  would 
have  suggested  precautions  which  have  been 
neglected,  and  which  events  have  since  proved 
to  have  been  necessary,  though  it  would  have 
gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  statue  under  which 
he  was  acting. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  unwilling  to  conclude 
this  minute  without  some  general  remarks  on 
the  policy  of  the  legislation  to  which  they  have 
adverted.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  one  which  cannot  be 
logically  defended,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  further  powers.  The 
experience  of  a  great  number  of  years  has, 
however,  shown  that  the  present  system  does 
not  work  unsatisfactoiily,  and  a  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  the  pubhc  safety  and  con- 
venience would  not  be  promoted  by  suchachange. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  designs  of  railway 
structures  and  for  the  supervision  of  their  execu- 
tion, they  must  employ  a  staff  as  experienced,  as 
numerous,  and  probably  as  highly  remunerated 
as  the  civil  engineers  by  and  under  whom  these 
structures  are  now  designed  and  executed.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  on  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  such  a  step. 

But  this  is  not  all.    If  any  public  department 
were  intrusted  with  the  power  and  the  duty  of 
correcting  and  guaranteeing  the  designs  of  those 
engineers  who  are  responsible  for  railway  struc- 
tures, the  result  would  be  to  check  and  control 
the  enterprise  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
country,  and  to  substitute  for  the  real  respon- 
sibility which  rests  on  the  railway  engineer  the 
unreal  and  delusive  responsibility  of  a  public 
office.    At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  one 
who  is  more  deserving  of  pity  than  the  civil 
engineer  who  designed  and  constructed  the  Tay 
Bridge,  and  who,  as  the  law  now  stands,  is  held 
responsible  for  its  defects.     With  his  case  in 
\'iew,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
any  c  ivil  engineer  intrusted  with  a  similar  task 
in  future  will  commit  similar  errors.    Had  the 
law  been  such  as  to  make  the  report  of  the  in- 
specting officer  a  guarantee  for  the  design,  this 
responsibility  woiild  have  been  removed  from  the 
civil  engineer,  and  the  public  would,  instead, 
have  had  to  trust  to  a  public  officer  whose  know- 
ledge and  control  must  be  comparatively  inade- 
quate, and  against  whom  no  similar  responsi- 
bility can  be  enforced.  In  like  manner,  to  impose 
on  any  public  department  the  duty  of  exercising 
a    control    over     the    current  management 
of  railways    would    be    attended  with  equal 
difficulty     and     danger.      To    say  nothing 
of  the    necessary    evils    of    double  manage- 
ment,    any     Government    department  exer- 
cising such  control  would,  if  slack  in  their  super- 
vision, appear  to  guarantee  methods  of  working 
which  might  be  really  faulty  and  insufficient, 
and  would,  if  the  supervision  were  more  stringent, 
ioterfere  with  railway  management  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  alienate  from  it  the  public  confidence 
and  destroy  with  it  its  moral  influence  and  its 
capacity  for  usefvilness.    Whilst,  therefore,  it 
must  be  fully  admitted  that  the  public  safety  in 
the  first  place,  and  public  convenience  in  the 
second,  are  the  principal  if  not  the  only  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  govern  such  cases,  it 
appears  that  these  objects  would  not  be  pro- 
moted if  a  greater  responsibility  rested  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  its  officers,  and  a  lesser 
resposibility  with  the  company  and  their  engi- 
neer. J.  Chamberlain. 
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OBSEEVATIONS  OP  MAJOR- QENERAX  HUTCHINSON. 

In  compliauco  with  tlio  terms  of  your  minute 
inclosing  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  and  of  Mr.  Rothery  on  the 
fall  of  the  T:iy  Bridge,  and  stating  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  wi.'^hod 
to  he  furnished  with  any  observations  I 
might  have  to  oiler  bcariug  \ii>on  the  remarks 
made  with  refcreneo  to  my  inspection  of  that 
bridge,  I  would  merely  repeat  the  substance  of 
my  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiiy, 
namely,  that  I  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  Tay 
Bridge  on  the  loth  of  Tebruary,  1878,  and 
received  at  about  the  same  time  the  x^hms  and 
details  relating  to  its  construction,  these  jjlans 
and  details  having  been  the  first  information  with 
which  tho  Board  of  Trade  had  been  furnished 
concerning  the  mode  of  carrying  out  this 
important  work  ;  that  I  devoted  much  anxious 
care  and  thought  to  this  important  duty,  both 
before  the  insj)ection  and  during  the  three 
days  (25th,  26th,  and  27th  February)  that  the 
inspection  lasted ;  that  as  regards  the  theoretical 
strength  of  the  bridg'O  for  caiTying  the  weights 
to  which  it  might  be  subjected,  it  appeared  to 
be  sufficiently  strong  ;  that  under  a  test  load  of 
six  heavy  engines,  run  over  it  at  various  speeds 
up  to  40  miles  an  hour,  the  high  girders  showed 
very  moderate  deflections  and  very  little 
lateral  movement ;  that  from  as  careful  exami- 
nation as  I  was  able  to  make,  both  before  and 
after  test,  I  saw  no  structural  defects  to  excite 
any  uneasy  feeling  either  about  the  quality  of 
the  materials  employed  or  the  way  in  wliich  they 
had  been  put  together ;  and  that  I  was  conse- 
quently justified  in  assuming  that  the  woi'k  was 
sound  and  the  workmanship  good ;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  base  of  the  piers  and  their  compo. 
site  structure,  it  was  desirable  to  submit  them  to 
as  little  racking  motion  as  possible,  and  that  I 
therefore  recommended  a  moderate  speed,  not 
exceeding  25  miles  an  hour,  to  be  observed  in 
runniiig  over  the  bridge ;  that  with  regard  to 
wind  pressure  there  had  been  in  this  country 
no  d^nite  rules  laid  down  for  guidance, 
and  that  it  had  not  been  customary  in 
open  structures,  such  as  the  Tay  Bridge,  to 
consider  the  subject,  as  the  necessary  stability 
given  to  the  piers  for  other  considerations  would 
enabl-e  them  to  bear  any  probable  wind  pressure 
that  would  come  upon  them.  Had  I,  however, 
entered  into  calculations  upon  that  subject,  the 
theoretical  results  I  should  have  arrived  at  with 
such  data  as  were  available  at  the  time,  would 
not,  I  believe,  have  justified  me  in  recommend- 
ing the  Board  of  Trade  to  object  to  the  opening 
of  the  bridge  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
strength  to  resist  any  anticipated  wind  pressure. 
Further,  that  as  the  bridg-e  appeared  to  have 
been  (as  from  the  only  means  I  had  of  judging, 
viz.,  from  the  plans  and  inspection  after  com- 
pletion, I  was  justified  in  assuming  it  to  have 
been)  constructed  of  good  materials,  well  put 
together,  that  it  had  well  stood  the  tests  to 
which  it  had  been  submitted,  and  assuming  (as 
I  was  again  justified  in  assuming)  that  it  would 
be  well  and  carefully  maintained,  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to  justify  me  in  recommending 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  object  to  the  railway  over 
the  Tay  Bridge  being  opened  for  public  traffic, 
subject  to  the  recommendation  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  speed  to  25  miles  an  hour. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  structure,  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  far  the 
lateral  stiffness  of  the  piers  (which  had  been 
satisfactorily  under  the  test  of  engines  running 
fast  over  it)  might  be  affected  by  the  action  of 
high  wind  upon  the  side  of  a  train  in  motion 
over  the  bridge. 

This  I  had  intended  to  get,  if  pos.sible,  an 
opportunity  of  doing  before  the  traffic  com- 
menced running,  but  I  was  laid  aside  by  serious 
illness  shortly  after  the  inspection,  and  before 
my  recovery  the  bridge  had  been  opened  for 
traffic.  C.  S.  Hutchinson. 

12th  July,  1880. 


DECORATIVE  ART. 

ENGLISHMEN  toast,  writes  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
Day,  in  the  Mngazinc  of  Art,  that  they  are 
proud  of  their  homes,  and  attached  to  them. 
They  may  be  so.  Only  few  homes  look  as  if 
any  one  had  any  intelligent  interest  in  them. 
You  may  go  from  house  to  house  among  your 
neighbour.-;,  and  from  no  one  dwelling  shall  you 
be  able  to  gather  a  distinct  impression  of  its 
owner.    Each  r  eflccts  the  others,  or  rather  they 


arc  all  reflections,  paler  or  more  pronounced,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  what  is,  or  was,  the  prevail- 
ing fashion.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  will  be 
few,  and  these  shall  betray,  not  the  more  loving 
householder,  but  the  more  "  advanced  "  deco- 
rator. If  by  chance  some  particle  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  whose  house  it  is  peeps  out, 
the  odds  are  that  it  strikes  a  false  note  in  tlie 
general  effect.  Those  who  have  heedlessly 
succumbed  to  the  decorative  mania  often  begin 
too  late  to  find  that  the  littlo  comforts  and  con- 
veniences to  which  they  were  accustomed  are  out 
of  keeping  with  their  "  fine  art  "  furniture,  and 
they  blindly  attribute  to  the  fault  of  art  what 
is  in  fact  due  to  the  thoughtlessness  with  which 
they  adopted  a  fashion  altogether  out  of  accord 
with  their  individual  wants  and  ways.  All  the 
railing  against  "  eesthetic  "  furniture  and  its 
inconvenience,  all  the  sneers  against  art  that 
is  uj^permost  in  the  house,  all  the  protests  in 
favour  of  usefulness  and  cosiness  and  comfort 
(implying  unquotable  maledictions  on  art  and 
its  unserviceableness) ,  resolve  themselves  into  so 
many  unconscious  confessions  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  art  to  every -day  life.  The 
furniture  that  is  inconvenient,  no  matter  what 
the  waste  of  workmanship,  sins  ag-ainst  taste  as 
well  as  reason.  To  revolutionise  the  household 
is  very  far  from  being  the  function  of  art  at  all. 
And  if  use,  cosiness,  and  comfort  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  beauty,  blame  the  artist  for  his 
incompetence,  but  do  not  condemn  art  because 
its  votary  is  unequal  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  at  the  starting-point  of  decoration  that 
the  most  fatal  blunders  are  made.  Some  effect 
that  we  have  seen,  some  "style"  that  is  in 
fashion,  something  that  may  be  quite  contrary 
to  our  way  of  life,  catches  our  fancy  ;  and  we 
proceed  to  revolutionise  the  house,  and,  in  the 
name  of  art,  to  render  ourselves  uncomfortable, 
dragging  that  name  into  the  contempt  of  all  who 
have  retained  their  sober  senses. 

How  happens  it  that  the  word  "homely"  is 
associated  with  ugliness  ?  A  certain  simplicity 
and  sobriety  are,  rightly  enough,  in  character 
with  the  life  of  simple,  sober  people  ;  but  the 
Puritan  protest  against  luxury,  looseness,  and 
extravagance  was  more  earnest  than  discrimi- 
nating. The  arts,  whose  highest  development 
was  naturally  found  in  princely  palaces,  fell 
into  disrepute  along  with  their  royal  patrons, 
and  to  this  day  they  have  scarcely  regained 
their  prestige  among  the  sterner  and  more 
matter-of-fact — I  will  not  say  more  Puritan — 
Englishmen. 

The  abuse  of  art  does  not  condenm  it.  There 
is  nothing  incompatible  between  homeline.<s  and 
beauty,  unless,  indeed,  a  man  love  ugliness, 
and  then  beauty  is  out  of  her  element  within  his 
walls.  A  man's  home  .should  seem  to  have 
grown  round  him  like  a  shell ;  it  should  fit  him 
as  natui-ally ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  as  beautiful  as  any  shell  that  ever 
housed  fish.  It  does  not  seem  much  to  ask 
that  a  man's  home  should  appear  to  belong  to 
him  ;  but  the  modern  manner  is  to  rub  down 
all  personal  and  characteristic  angles  to  a  dead- 
level  of  polLsh  that  reflects  just  what  hai^pens 
to  come  in  contact  with  it.  To  be  individual  is 
to  be  in  continual  danger  of  offending  against 
social  convenances.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
persons  of  real  taste  fit  up  their  houses  taste- 
lessly, intelligent  people  senselessly,  and  men 
and  women  of  refinement  satisfy  themselves,  in 
this  one  respect,  with  something  like  very  much 
vulgarity. 

Too  much  is  left  to  the  decorator  ;  too  much 
is  exjjected  of  him. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  persons  who 
apply  to  him  have  formed  no  notion  of  what 
they  want  in  the  way  of  decoration.  I  think 
they  shoidd  have  something  more  than  a  notion. 
What  your  ideal  of  a  room  may  be  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  province  of  any  one  but  your  most 
intimate  friend  to  divine.  Whether  you  prefer 
a  light  room  or  a  dark  one,  a  rich  decoration 
or  a  deUcate  one,  is  a  matter  of  choice — of 
temperament  perhaps,  or  of  eyesight.  If  you 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  he  may 
succeed  in  producing  sometliing  very  admirable 
indeed,  but  which  you  cannot  ia  the  least 
admire,  because  it  is  not  in  the  direction  towards 
which  your  sympathies  tend.  If  you  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  tradesman,  he  too  (having  an  artist 
in  his  employ),  may  do  something  equallj^  good, 
or  something  very  bad;  but,  in  either  case, 
what  character  there  is  in  it  belongs  to  the  par- 
ticular workshop  whence  it  was  derived,  whereas 
what  is  wanted  in  domestic  decoration  is  the  cha- 


racter of  the  inhabitant.  This  will  possibly  not 
bo  very  readily  conceded  ;  but  it  is  acknowledged 
by  implication  in  the  common  remark  that  deco- 
ration gives  to  a  house  an  air  of  discomfort.  The 
decoration  that  does  so  was  from  tho  first  ill- 
adviged.  What  else  is  to  be  said  of  decoration, 
when  it  is  not  till  the  novelty  of  it  begins  to 
wear  olf  that  folks  dare  to  be  themselves  in  their 
rooms,  and  to  admit  those  familiar  and  necessary 
conveniences  and  comforts  that  make  home 
homely  ?  The  mistake  was  in  ever  thinking  to 
exclude  them.  The  decorator  should  take  those 
very  personal  and  individual  wants  into  con- 
sideration from  the  first,  and,  indeed,  found  his 
scheme  of  decoration  upon  them.  He  should 
begin  by  consulting  his  patron  and  finding  out 
what  ho  wants,  advising  him  against  that  which 
is  impractical,  protesting  against  that  which  is 
tasteless,  and  striving  always  not  to  carry  out 
some  fine  ideas  of  his  own,  but  to  put  iuto  work- 
ing order  those  of  his  employer.  His  business 
is  not  so  much  to  think  for  his  patron  as  to  put 
his  thoughts  into  artistic  form.  A  mean 
ambition,  you  say  !  Perhaps.  And  yet  the 
poets  we  most  esteem  are  not  those  wlio  toll  us 
something  that  is  new  to  us,  but  those  who  most 
perfectly  express  for  ns  the  thought  that  was 
ours  before — vague  and  bodiless  hitherto, 
henceforth  and  for  ever  now  a  definite  delight. 

Decorative  art  may  very  readily  be  associated 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  ;  it  will  add 
to,  insteiid  of  detracting  from,  homeliness, 
oneness,  and  character  ;  if  only  we  begin  finm 
ourselves,  if  our  art  is  based  upon  our  wants,  if 
our  single  aim  is  honestly  to  express  our  best 
selves  in  oar  surroimdings.  The  veritable 
demons  that  come  between  art  and  homeliness 
are  Insincerity,  Half-heartedness,  and  Brag. 

The  circumstances  under  which  our  houses 
assume  their  incongruous  appearance  go  far  to 
account  for  it.  Before  ever  the  tenant  came 
into  possession  the  walls  wore  hung  with  paper 
selected  by  the  builder,  in  whose  eyes  those 
patterns  are  most  beautiful  on  which  the  largest 
trade  discount  is  allowed.  The  dining-room,  of 
course,  is  red,  the  woodworks  wainscot  or  wal- 
nut ;  the  drawing-room  white  and  gold,  with 
folding-doors  of  most  marvellous  maple.  TlfS 
bedrooms  have  been  painted  with  a  cold  greyish- 
white,  and  papered  with  a  view  to  smartnesai, 
and  without  regard  to  repose.  Even  if  we  were 
in  time  to  have  a  voice  in  these  things, 
and  chose  them  with  some  taste,  they  were  most 
likely  deteimined  without  any  forethought  for 
the  further  furnishing  of  the  rooms.  Each  in- 
dividual item  of  decoration  was  chQsen 
for  its  intrin.sic  excellence,  perhaps,  more 
likely  for  its  cheapness,  possibly  for  no 
better  reaeon  than  that  it  was  novel.  The 
carpet  owes  its  selection  to  the  effect  of  a  yard 
of  it  seen  amongst  a  distracting  variety  of  pat- 
terns by  a  purchaser  who  could  have  but  a  faint 
concej)tion  of  what  its  effect  en  masse  would  be. 
It  bears  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
furniture,  most  of  which  was  rashly  ordered  on 
the  ground  of  its  effectiveness  in  the  show-room, 
and  remains  ever  since  a  rep>roach  to  oiu-  indis- 
cretion. The  pictures  arc  such  as  chanced  to 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  who  did  not  pause 
to  think  how  they  wotild  look  on  his  walls,  or 
where  he  should  find  room  for  them.  The  orna- 
ments of  bronze,  brass,  ormolu,  ivory,  alabaster, 
china,  terra-cotta,  lacquer,  wax-work,  or  em- 
broidery, are  more  ill-assorted  than  all ;  being, 
for  the  most  part,  the  gifts  of  various  Mud 
friends  of  very  various  tastes,  each  of  whom 
presented  what  he  or  she  thought  "pretty." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  more  unfavour- 
able conditions  than  those  for  the  introduction 
of  art  into  the  house.  It  is  only  after  years  of 
gradual  weeding  out  of  the  inappropriate  and 
gradual  introduction  of  what  is  really  fit,  that 
many  a  home  begins  to  assume  its  homely  cha- 
racter. Habit  and  convenience  effect,  perhaps, 
at  last  what  it  should  have  been  the  first  object 
of  art  to  produce — oneness  and  repose. 


The  new  Grosvenor  Park  Baptiat  Chapel,  Chester, 
was  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The  chapel  has 
been  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of 
Chester,  and  the  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr. 
W.  Vernon.  The  materials  used  for  the  outside 
are  red  Kudlow  brick  for  the  walling,  Cefn  stone 
for  the  dressings,  and  crown  tiles  for  tho  roofs. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  G6ft.  bj'  43ft., 
and  about  48ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

The  Metropolituu  Board  of  Works  decided  on 
Friday  to  erect  a  new  fire  brigade  station  for  Hol- 
boru  on  a  vacant  plot  of  the  Board's  freehold  land 
at  the  western  end  of  Theobald's  road. 
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ABCHITECTUBAL  &  ARCHiEOIiOGHCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Bbitish  AEcnJEOLOGicAL  Association. — The 
annual  excursion  of  this  association  will  be  made 
to  Wiltshire  in  the  third  week  in  August,  the 
headquarters  being  at  the  ancient  county  town 
of  Devizes.  The  proceedings  will  open  in  the 
town  hall  of  the  borough  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  16th  prox.,  after  which  the  County 
MusouHi,  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Mary,  and  the  remains  of  the  Castle  will  be 
visited.  On  Tuesday  an  excursion  will  be  made  to 
Potterne,  where  the  church  and  several  medireval 
houses  will  be  inspected,  and  the  carriage  drive 
will  be  continued  through  Ericstoke  to  Ediiigton, 
where  the  priory  church  will  demand  attention. 
Bratton  Castle,  said  to  be  the  entrenchment  of 
Guthrum  the  Dane,  will  be  examined,  and  also 
the  adjacent  White  Horse,  while  on  the  return 
journey  the  churches  of  Steeple  Aston,  Keevil, 
and  Poulshot  are  to  be  seen.  On  Wednesday, 
Bishop  Canning's  Church,  the  Wausdyke,  the 
Roman-road,  the  famous  "  Druidic  "  circle  at 
Abury,  and  SUbury-hill,  will  be  visited,  and 
described  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith.  On  Thurs- 
day the  members  will  proceed  to  Chippenham 
by  rail,  and  then  visit  Bradenstoke  Priory  and 
Malmesbury,  where  the  Market  Cross,  the  Abbey, 
and  Priory  House  will  be  inspected,  and  described 
by  Messrs.  Thos.  Blashill,  Patrick,  and  J. 
Reynolds.  On  Friday,  Vespasian's  Camp  at 
Amesbury  and  Stonehenge  will  be  visited,  the 
return  being  made  to  Devizes  across  Salisbury 
Plain.  On  Satiu'day,  Bromham  Chvu-ch,  the 
Roman-road  near  Wanshou.se,  Bowood,  Laoook 
Abbey,  and  Melksham  will  form  the  programme. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  23rd  and  24th,  wLU 
be  extra  days,  on  the  first  of  which  Bedwyn, 
Chisbury  Camp,  and  Ramsbury  Manor  wUl  be 
taken,  and  on  the  second  Savernake,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  and  Marlborough. 

SuEKEY  Aecileoloqical  Societt. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Wednesday  last,  21st  instant,  at  its  council- 
room,  8,  Dane's  Inn,  Strand.  Major  Heales, 
r.S.A.,  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Cooke,  F.R.I.B.A,  Ralph  NevUl,  F.S.A., 
A.  J.  Style,  &c.  The  report  of  the  council  and 
balance-sheet  of  accounts  were  confirmed. 
Among  other  matters,  the  report  regretted  the 
death  of  Mr.  Blanche,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  society.  The  retiring  members  of  the 
council,  the  auditors  (Messrs.  J.  T.  Lacey  and 
W.  F.  Potter),  and  the  honorary  secretary  (Mr. 
Thomas  Milboum)  were  unanimously  re-elected. 
It  was  announced  that  the  annual  excursion 
would  take  place  on  Friday,  the  30th  instant,  to 
Farnham,  AVaverley  Abbey,  and  Farnham 
Castle,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
Major  Heales  for  presiding  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Royal  Aech^ological  I^tstitute.— The 
Archfeologieal  Institute  holds  its  annual  meeting 
at  Lincoln  this  year,  commencing  July  27.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  27th,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  will 
describe  Lincoln  Castle,  and  there  will  be  excur- 
sions on  Wednesday,  28th,  to  Gainsborough  and 
Stow.  On  Thursday  morning  the  architectural 
history  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  will  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  building  described  by  Canon  Venables  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  question  of  the  restoration 
of  the  west  front  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  Canon  Owen  Davys, 
of  Wheathampstead,  illustrated  by  large  draw- 
ings. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  wiU  hold  a  reception  at  Rise- 
holme  Palace.  On  Friday  there  will  be  excur- 
sions to  Grantham,  Sleaford,  Heckington, 
Boston,  and  TattershaU  ;  on  Saturday  to  Newark, 
Hawton,  and  Southwell ;  and  on  Monday  to 
Navenby,  Brant-Broughton,  and  Somerton 
Castle.  It  is  expected  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
will  preach  in  the  cathedral  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Glacgow. — As  will  bo  seen  from  an  advertise- 
ment elsewhere,  several  of  the  designs  for  the  new 
municipal  buildings  have  been  sent  in  with 
identical  mottoes,  thus  rendering  the  task  of  the 
corporation  a  somewhat  perplexing  one.  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  will  proceed  to  report  on  the  de- 
signs early  next  month,  previous  to  which  time 
the  competitors  who  have  used  similar  mottoes 
are  requested  to  take  the  means  pointed  out  by 
the  corporation  for  their  better  identification. 


SCHOOLS    OF  ART. 

Newton  Abbot. — There  are  several  novel  and 
important  features  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  school  of  Science  and 
Art  at  Newton  Abbot,  which  will  be  ere  long 
inaugurated  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Devon.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
popularising  artistic  and  scientific  education  is 
that  the  appeal  has  generally  perforce  been  made 
rather  to  the  few  than  to  the  many,  who  prefer 
the  duke  to  the  ntHe.  And  when  the  effort  has 
been  put  forth,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  to 
combine  amusement  with  instruction,  the  result 
has  generally  been  that  by  the  severance  of  the 
two  the  desired  residt  has  faQcd  of  production, 
and  that  the  amused  are  only  partially  instructed, 
though  the  instructed  may  more  adequately 
have  been  amused.  One  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  new  Science  and  Art  School  which  it  is 
projjosed  to  establish  at  Newton,  and,  indeed, 
its  leading  novelty,  is  the  outcome  of  the 
experience  and  practical  suggestions  of  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  the  honorary  secretary  pro  tern., 
and  it  is  this — the  giving  of  public  lectures  on 
simple  scientific  subjects,  in  plain  language,  such 
as  those  in  connection  with  the  Twickenham 
Economic  Museum,  the  South  London  Working- 
man's  College,  and  similar  Institutions,  these 
lectures  to  be  made  additionally  attractive  by 
the  introduction  at  intervals  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  This  music,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
to  be  provided  by  the  students  at  the  school, 
and  on  the  other  the  scientific  portions 
of  the  lectures  are  to  be  elaborated  in  class. 
In  its  practical  bearing  in  connection  with 
ceramic  work  it  may,  indeed,  have  very  im- 
portant results.  Newton  is  in  the  centre  of  five 
potteries,  all  Capable  of  producing  art  pottery, 
and  affording  facilities  for  such  work.  No 
place  in  the  West  of  England,  and  few  indeed 
anywhere,  afford  such  facilities  for  producing 
faience  ware,  accepting  the  present  definition 
of  faience  as  a  local  pottery,  pi-oduced  from 
exclusively  local  material,  for  most  of  the  pot- 
tery of  the  district  is  of  this  character.  No- 
where, in  fact,  is  there  such  a  juxtaposition  of 
the  most  important  essentials,  either  for  finer 
faience  than  is  made  elsewhere,  or  for  pottery 
generally,  than  is  found  in  the  noighboiu-hood. 
The  original  Faenza  ware  was  coarse  pottery 
of  local  clays.  Finer,  but  corresponding,  is 
the  beautiful  Vallauris  ware,  though  there  the 
material  is  chiefly  hidden  by  the  enamels  ;  and 
finer  still  is  the  Lambeth  faience,  made,  how- 
ever, not  of  local  clays,  but  of  Devonshire  and 
other  clays.  Hence  "Devonshire  Faience" 
would  be  as  true  a  production  as  the  original 
ware  of  Faenza  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  Newton  School,  with  its  special  direc- 
tion to  this  subject,  should  not  produce  art- 
workers,  either  among  rich  or  poor,  who  coidd 
design  or  decorate  equally  with  the  art- workers, 
poor,  in  our  sense,  and  uneducated,  of  Italy, 
Rhodes,  &c.  At  all  events,  the  eftort  is  now 
about  to  be  made  under  auspices  which  ought  to 
command  success. 

School  of  Aet,  South  Kensington. ^ — In  the 
concluding  lecture  of  the  present  course  on  "Art 
History,"  Dr.  Zerffi  gave,  on  Tuesday  last, 
some  interesting  statistics  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  attendances  at  these  lectui-es.  Dr. 
Zerfti,  in  18C9,  commenced  to  lecture  to  an 
audience  of  seven.  Since  then  he  has  de- 
livered no  less  than  446  lectures,  attended,  on 
an  average,  by  70  persons,  making  a  total  of 
31,220  attendances.  Each  lecture,  if  printed, 
would  extend  to  about  32  pages  8vo.,  and  the 
lecturer  has  thus  furnished  ma'^erial  enough  to 
fill  20  volumes  of  712|  pages  each.  The  present 
course  of  40  lectures  was  attended  by  3,600  per- 
sons, making  an  average  of  90  per  lecture.  This 
affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  gradual  spread 
of  the  taste  for  the  study  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  art. 


PABLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

TpE  British  Museum  — Mr.  D.  Grant,  on 
Tuesday,  asked  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cam- 
bridge Uuiver.^ity,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  whether  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  lighting  the  building  so 
that  it  could  remain  open  to  the  public  untd  10 
o'clock  at  night.  Mr.  Walpole  regretted  that  he 
could  not  give  so  favourable  an  answer  as  might 
be  desired.  The  proposal  to  light  up  the  museum 
had  been  before  the  trustees  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion ;  but  they  always  found,  on  consulting  the 
highest  and  best  authorities,  that  the  use  of  gas 


would  be  so  injurious  to  some  of  the  collections, 
particularly  to  the  books  and  sculpture,  and 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  danger  of  fire,  that 
they  had  not  seen  their  way  to  sanction  its  use.  It 
was  possible  that  the  use  of  gas  might  be  super- 
seded by  the  elejtric  light,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  reading-room,  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  students,  who,  during  the  winter,  were 
allowed  to  remain  until  7  o'clock.  He  was  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  experience  obtained 
would  not  justify  a  more  extended  use  of  the 
light  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  such  as  the 
exhibition-rooms  and  long  galleries,  because  the 
means  had  not  yet  been  discovered  of  imparting 
steadiness  to  the  large  number  of  lights  that 
would  be  required.  The  trustees  would  keep 
their  attention  fixed  on  the  matter,  and  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
making  the  desired  experiment. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  Hampshire  Midsummer  Assizes,  held  last 
week,  an  action  for  alleged  slander  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Richard  Wallis,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Basingstoke,  against  Mr.  Simon  Westcott,  borough 
surveyor  of  the  same  town.  The  imputed  slander 
was  that  plaintiff  endeavoured  to  comijound  a  felony, 
and  defendant  stated  that  he  had  mentioned  the 
report,  saying  at  the  time  that  he  did  not 
believe  it.  Plaintiff  eventually  agreed  to  with- 
draw a  juror,  no  apology  being  given  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

Some  carelessness  in  tendering  was  revealed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Woolwich  District  Board  of 
Works.  At  the  previous  meeting  tenders  for  1,000 
yards  of  stone  were  opened,  the  lowest  being  that 
of  Messrs.  Manuel  at  Us.  3d.  per  cubic  yard,  and 
the  next  that  of  Messrs.  Fennings  at  lis.  Ud.  per 
ton.  Messrs.  Manuel  now  wrote  expressing  regret 
that  by  a  mistake  Us.  3d.  was  written  in  place  of 
12s.  3d.,  and  Messrs.  Fennings  to  explain  that  for 
"per  ton"  should  have  read  "jjer  cubic  yard." 
The  clerk  was  directed  to  write  to  Messrs.  Manuel 
asking  if  they  were  prepared  to  execute  the  con- 
tract at  lis.  3d.,  and  should  they  reply  in  the 
negative  to  accept  the  amended  tender  of  Messrs. 
Fennings  at  Us.  Ud.  per  yard. 

A  new  coffee-tavern,  adjoining  the  old  town  hall 
at  Reif^ate,  was  opened  by  the  mayor  of  that 
borough  on  Wednesday.  Messrs.  Apted  Brothers, 
of  Reigate,  were  the  builders. 

The  new  buildings  of  St.  Kenehm's  School  on 
Cowley-hill,  Oxford,  were  opened  by  LordEfibank 
on  Tuesday. 

A  lofty  obelisk,  which  was  in  course  of  erection 
on  Tower-hill,  Beaumaris,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  suddenly  fell  on  Mon- 
day, a  number  of  workmen  having  a  very  narrow 
escape.  The  monument,  which  was  to  have  been 
formally  unveiled  next  week,  stood  in  a  very  ex- 
posed situation,  and  ihe  foundations  are  supposed 
to  have  been  undermined  by  storms. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Salisbury 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Association,  held  last 
week,  the  following  grants  were  voted : — Iron 
mission  in  Gigant- street,  Salisbury,  £25;  restora- 
tion of  Shapwick  Church,  Dorset,  £50  ;  restoration 
of  Pitten  Church,  near  Salisbury,  £50;  and  for  new 
chapel-of-ease  at  Foxham,  Bremhill,  £100. 

The  churchyard  of  Temple  Church,  near  Red- 
cliffe,  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  in  Bristol,  has 
been  converted  into  an  ornamental  garden,  at  a 
cost  of  £600,  and  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Brighton  town-hall  on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  A. 
Tajdor,  inspector,  into  the  proposal  of  the  Brighton 
Town  Council  to  borrow  the  sum  of  £6,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  fence  along  the  Marine- parade.  The 
borough  surveyor  explained  the  plans,  which  are 
for  a  fence  6,061ft.  in  length,  from  the  Aquarium 
to  Lewes-crescent ;  the  fence  will  be  of  iron,  on 
concrete  foundations,  with  a  painted  top-rail. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  proposal.  The 
Council  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  G.  B. 
Marshall,  of  Brighton,  at  £2,865,  for  the  concrete, 
walling,  and  masoury. 

The  Paddington  Poor-law  Guardians,  at  their 
last  meeting,  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  adopted  plans 
prepared  by  their  architects,  Messrs.  A  and  C. 
Harston,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  infirmary  for 
256  inmates,  on  the  workhouse  grounds,  and  also  a 
new  laundry.  The  cost  of  the  former  will  be  about 
£100  a  bed ;  of  the  latter,  £4,000. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wilson,  architect,  Norfolk- street, 
Sheffield,  exhibited  on  Wednesday  to  the  Ecolesall 
Board  of  Guardians  draft  plans  for  a  new  dining- 
hall  for  the  workho'ise.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  he 
estimated  the  cost  of  erecting  the  hall  at  £1,100, 
and  that  there  would  be  accommodation  for  500. 
It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  in- 
structed to  complete  the  plans,  and  ohtaiu  esti- 
mates to  be  submitted  to  a  future  meeting. 
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Butlirtng  Inttlltstnct 


Bath. — A  new  vicarage  house,  in  connection 
•with  Saint  Luke's  Church,  Bath,  has  just  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  over  £2,000.  The  build- 
ing is  constructed  of  Biith  stone,  and  covered 
with  Bridgwater  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  work 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Gay,  of 
Bath,  under  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
CharlesS.  Adye,  Town-hall  Chambers,  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  Wilts. 

Caediff. — A  large  block  of  shops  is  on  the 
point  of  being  erected  on  the  corner  of  Bute  and 
Custom  House-streets,  Cardiff,  for  Mr.  C.  Kyte, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  ,C2,000.  The  lower  part 
is  intended  to  be  done  in  Bath  stone,  while  the 
superstructure  is  wholly  of  brick  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  the  bay-windows,  which 
is  also  of  Bath  stone.  The  facework  is  proposed 
to  be  of  white  brick,  and  the  cornices,  hood- 
mouldings,  neckings,  &c.,  being  of  red  moulded 
brick,  from  the  Pencoed  Works.  Mr.  John  P. 
Jones,  26,  Park-street,  Cardiff,  is  the  architect. 

Edinbuegh. — Progress  is  being  made  with 
the  work  of  providing  accommodation,  for  close 
upon  200  additional  inmates  at  the  St.  Cuthbert's 
Poorhouse,  Edinburgh,  the  walls  of  the  wings 
which  are  to  be  added  being  now  above  the  level 
of  the  first  floor.  After  various  schemes  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  building  had  been  considered, 
one  of  those  submitted  by  Messrs.  D.  &  J.  Bryce, 
architects,  was  adopted  and  proceeded  with. 
This  mode  of  extension  consists  in  the  addition 
of  a  wing  at  either  end  in  front  of  the  edifice, 
the  design  and  arrangement  being,  of  course,  in 
unison  with  the  original  design.  The  actual 
number  of  inmates  for  whom  room  will  be  made 
by  the  extension  is  192,  and  the  cost  of  the 
works  contracted  for  is  close  upon  £10,000. 

Incoepoeated  Chuech  Buhding  Society. — 
This  Society  held  its  last  monthly  meeting  for 
the  present  session  last  week.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  building  new  churches  at 
Balham,  St.  John,  Surrey,  £200  ;  Northampton, 
St.  Michael,  £350  ;  and  South  Westoe,  near 
South  Shields,  £250  ;  rebuilding  the  churches  at 
Halstead,  near  Sevenoaks,  £25  ;  York,  St. 
Lawrence,  £200 ;  enlarging  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at 
Caldmore,  St.  Michael,  near  Walsall,  £30 ; 
Mounton,  near  Chepstow,  £20 ;  Plaistow,  St. 
Mary,  near  Bromley,  Kent,  £40  ;  Sancreed,  St. 
Creed,  near  Penzance,  £40  ;  Seaborough,  near 
Crewkerne,  £15;  and  Timsbury,  St.  Andrew, 
near  Romsey,  Hants,  £10.  Under  urgent 
circumstances  the  following  grants  formerly 
voted  were  increased  towards  building  the 
church  at  Upper  Holloway,  St.  Peter,  Middlesex, 
from  £125  to  £150  ;  and  towards  reseating  and 
restoring  the  churches  at  Wormshill,  near 
Sittingbourne,  from  £35  to  £40  ;  Thurning,  St. 
James,  near  Oundle,  from  £40  to  £60  ;  and 
Haverfordwest,  St.  Thomas,  from  £30  to  £50. 
Grants  were  also  made  from  the  Special  Mission 
Buildings  Fund  towards  buildin  g  mission  churches 
at  Pensarn,  in  the  parish  of  Abergele,  £20 ; 
Higher  Stoke,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerel, 
Devon,  £15;  Holloway,  St.  John,  £30;  and 
Portsea  (Walton  -  road),  Hants,  £40.  The 
society  likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  repair  fund  for  Minehead  church, 
Somerset. 

Lewanick. — The  parish-church  of  Lewanick, 
five  miles  from  Launceston,  has  just  had  its 
chancel  restored.  Lewanick  Church,  like  most 
of  its  neighbours,  is,  in  the  main,  of  the  Per- 
pendicular type  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  but  the 
Decorated  doorway  at  its  western  end,  and  some 
other  remains,  are  indicative  of  an  older  church, 
huilt  probably  upon  the  same  lines  at  some 
earlier  period.  On  plan  the  building  consists  of 
the  western  tower,  a  chancel,  fine  north  and 
south  porches,  and  a  spacious  nave  and  two 
aisles,  joined  the  one  to  the  other  by  arcades ; 
the  building  is  principally  of  granite,  of  a  rough 
moor  stone,  very  like  granite,  and  of  the  well- 
knovra  Cornish  Polyfont  stone.  The  most  re- 
markable thing  about  thecliurchis  the  miniature 
font-like  stone  that  stands  near  the  inner  door 
of  the  north-west  porch,  and  immediately  against 
the  adjacent  seating.  It  is  a  cresset-stone,  and 
its  purpose  and  history  were  recently  discussed 
in  these  pages,  in  which  also  it  has  been 
illustrated.  The  chanccl-walls  have  been  de- 
nuded of  their  many  coats  of  whitewash,  and 


the  stones  beneath  have  been  pointed.  The  old 
plastered  and  stuccoed  inner  roof  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  waggon-typed  shape  of  the 
original  nave  roof  has  been  carried  on  right 
through  to  the  east  wall.  The  four.light  east 
window  has  been  faithfully  restored.  During 
the  progress  of  the  works  an  ogee-headed  piscina 
was  opened  out  in  the  east  wall,  and  a  most 
interesting  old  two-light  window,  altogether 
blocked  up,  was  discovered  in  the  south  wall  and 
within  the  sanctuary.  This,  too,  has  been  opened 
out  and  restored,  and  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  quiet 
design  by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  of  Broseley. 
The  old  altar-rails,  which  were  of  a  Jacobean 
type,  have  been  modified  and  refixed.  The 
altar  is  new,  and  of  Enghsh  oak.  A  reredoshas 
been  erected,  of  Bath-stone,  a  parallelogram  in 
form,  and  surmounted  by  a  carved  and  pierced 
cresting.  Immediately  over  the  altar  are  sculp- 
tured representations  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  at  either  side  are  panels,  in  which  are 
carved  lilies  in  pots.  The  east  wall  has  been 
mainly  rebuilt  and  pointed,  and  a  coping  of  Port- 
land stone  added  to  the  gable,  surmounted  by  a 
foliated  cross  at  its  apex.  The  outer  roofs  have 
been  cared  for,  and  a  crease  of  red  Berkshire  tile 
put  upon  the  ridges.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Archer,  the  Vicar,  who  is  a 
great-grandson — maternally — of  Sir  William 
Chambers. 

Manchestee. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Cle- 
ment'sChurch,  Denmark-road,  Greenheys,  Man- 
chester, was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will 
consist  of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  organ- chamber,  and  clergy  and  wardens' 
vestries.  The  total  length  of  the  church  will 
be  126ft.  Oin.,  and  the  breadth  across  the  nave 
and  aisles  61ft.  9in.  It  is  intended,  in  course 
of  time,  to  erect  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  but  for  the  present  that 
part  of  the  work  has  been  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  750  worshippers.  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Mr.  Herd,  Polygon -plaoe, 
Ardwick,  for  the  sum  of  £4,392,  and  the  church 
will  be  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Price,  architect,  25,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

ScAEBOEOuon. — The  new  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Scarborough,  was  opened  last  week. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
without  break, and  of  equal  width,  30ft.  between 
the  walls ;  terminating  at  the  east  end  in  a 
semicircular  apse  —  a  north  aisle,  about  17ft. 
wide,  overlapping  the  chancel — and  a  porch, 
forming  the  basis  for  a  future  tower,  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave.  The  internal 
length  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  about  108ft., 
and  the  entire  width  of  the  building  when 
finished  will  be  73ft.  inside.  The  material  used 
for  the  walling  is  grey  Haokness  stone  laid  in 
random  courses,  with  masonry  and  dressing  of 
freestone.  The  roofs  are  of  Baltic  fir  and  pitch 
pine,  covered  with  Westmoreland  slates.  The 
style  adopted  is,  generally,  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  treated  in  a  simple  manner,  and  with 
little  ornament.  The  church  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Christian,  by  Messrs. 
Padbury  and  Son,  Scarborough. 

Sheffield. — The  Central  Schools,  which, 
with  the  Firth  College  and  School-Board  offices, 
form  a  conspicuous  group  of  biiildings  in  Leo- 
pold-street, were  formally  opened  by  Earl 
Spencer  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.  A  perspec- 
tive view  of  the  building,  with  description, 
appeared  in  the  Building  News  for  Oct.  17th 
last  year.  They  were  designed  by  Mr.  Flockton, 
of  Sheffield,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  in  a  Free  Classic 
style,  and  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  W. 
Bissett  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  J.  Laidlcr,  of 
London,  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
facing  material  throughout  was  Huddersfield 
stone.  The  schools  are  the  last  section  of  the 
undertaking  to  be  completed.  In  the  basement 
of  the  parallelogram  are  placed  a  school  of 
chemistry  20ft.  by  22ft.,  and  a  laboratory  39ft. 
by  20ft.,  and  a  joiners'  shop,  the  heating  appa- 
ratus chamber,  which  is  8'4ft.  in  length  by  5ft. 
wide  ;  it  contains  apparatus  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Boyd, 
of  London,  which  heats  the  whole  building  by 
20  tiers  of  pipes,  the  air  being  clarified  before 
admission  into  the  chamber  by  passing  through 
wetted  canvas.  On  the  ground-floor  are  a  school 
for  cookery  20ft.  by  22ft.,  with  scullery,  a, 


junior  mixed  school  for  233  children,  an  infants' 
school  for  133,  a  babies'  room,  deaf  and  dumb 
school  for  48,  gymnasium,  and  several  class- 
rooms. In  the  mezzanine  are  teachers'  rooms, 
lavatory,  and  caretakers'  apartments.  The  first 
floor  is  divided  into  eight  class-rooms,  each  for 
48,  rooms  for  the  head  master  and  mistress,  and  a 
library,  and  over  this  is  a  general  hall  86ft.  by 
34ft.  The  cost  of  the  entire  range  of  buildings 
— the  College,  the  School  Board  offices,  and  the 
schools,  including  funiiture,  '"architects'  com- 
mission, &c.,  but  exclusive  of  land,  amounts  to 
about  £70,000.  Of  this  amount  £20,000  is  for 
the  erection  of  the  College,  the  cost  of  which  is 
borne  by  Mr.  Mark  Firth. 

Standlake,  Oxon. — The  restoration  of  the 
parish- church  has  just  been  commenced.  The 
gallery  and  high  pews  have  been  cleared  out,  the 
floors  renewed,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  taken 
off.  It  is  proposed  to  completely  restore  the 
nave  this  year,  to  renew  its  roof  and  floor,  to 
scrape,  point,  and  repair  its  walls,  and  to  pro- 
vide sittings  for  200  persons.  The  contract  for 
this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  builder,  of  Witney,  at  £1,581.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
church  shall  be  divided  into  five  sections,  which 
will  be  carried  out  as  funds  permit,  as  follows:  — 
(1)  the  nave,  now  in  progress ;  (2)  north  aisle 
and  its  transept ;  (3)  south  aisle  and  its  tran- 
sept ;  (4)  tower  and  porch  ;  (5)  the  chancel. 

Stoodleigh. — The  parish-church  of  St  Mar- 
garet, Stoodleigh,  which  has  been  restored  and 
enlarged,  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  on  Monday  week.  A  new  chancel,  30ft. 
in  length,  with  south  chancel  aisle  and  porch, 
has  been  added ;  the  new  walls  have  been  built 
of  local  stone  laid  in  random  courses,  the 
dressings  being  of  red  stone  from  Ford.  Inter- 
nally the  walls  are  lined  with  brick,  and  finished 
with  a  warm  stucco.  The  reredos  is  of  Devon 
marble  and  Bath  stone.  The  internal  roof  of 
nave  has  been  restored,  the  south  arcade  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  in  the  south  aisle  the 
windows  put  in  seventy  years  ago  have  been 
replaced  by  others  in  character  with  the 
prevalent  style  of  the  church.  A  new  pulpit  of 
moulded  and  traceried  work  has  been  erected  in 
Bath  stone  ;  the  font  has  been  placed  on  a  raised 
stone  base,  and  fitted  with  a  high  wooden  cover, 
and  the  tower-arch  is  filled  in  with  a  low 
moulded  screen.  The  windows  of  chancel-aisle 
and  that  at  east  end  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  Mr. 
H.  Woodyer,  of  Guildford,  was  the  architect ; 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Lurleigh,  the  builder,  and  Mr. 
Redfern  the  clerk  of  works. 

Sydeniiam. — Thenew  church  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Panmure-road,  Sydenham,  has  just  been 
consecrated.  The  church,  when  completed, 
wiU  consist  of  chancel,  with  choir  vestry  and 
parish  room  under ;  south  chancel  aisle,  with 
churchwardens'  vesti-y  under  ;  organ  chamber, 
with  clergy  vestry  imder ;  nave  and  aisle,  four 
arches  in  length,  that  is,  72ft.  Oin.  long  and 
o5ft.  wide,  the  height  to  the  wall  plate  being 
Soft.  6in.,  and  to  the  ridge,  62ft.  6in.  The 
nave  and  chancel  will  be  under  one  continuous 
roof.  Entrances  are  provided  by  porches  in  the 
north  and  south-west  corners  of  the  aisles.  The 
font  will  be  placed  in  a  specially  designed 
baptistry  in  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave,  and  the  bells  will  be  carried  in  a  bell 
gable  over  the  chancel  arch.  At  present  there 
have  been  built  the  chancel,  with  vestries  be- 
neath, two  bays  of  nave,  covered  in  at  clerestory 
level  by  a  temporary  roof,  and  the  aisles  to  same, 
which  have  permanent  roofs.  The  style  of  the 
church  is  Early  English  Lancet.  In  material 
the  church  is  very  simple,  being  mostly  of  yellow 
stocks  relieved  with  aixhes  and  bands  of  red 
bricks.  The  builders,  who  have  creditably 
can-ied  out  their  work,  are  Messrs.  Lathey 
Brothers,  of  Battersea  ;  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

The  Scottish  Cobpoeation. — On  Wednesday 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  opened  the  new  hall  of  the 
Scottish  Corporation,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1877.  Professor 
Donaldson  is  the  architect.  The  new  block  of 
buildings  consists  of  three  stories ;  there  is  a 
spacious  chapel  for  the  congregation  of  pensioners 
on  pay-days,  and  the  religious  service  on  those 
occasions ;  the  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the 
governors  is  43ft.  long  by  18ft.  wide,  and  16ft. 
high  ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall  there  is  a 
handsome  white   marble   chimney-piece,  re- 
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sembling  tliat  at  Craigievar  Castle,  Scotland, 
■which  was  saved  from  the  conflagration ;  and 
adjoining  it  is  a  committee-room,  19ft.  long  by 
15ft.  6in.  wide.  Tho  architect,  wishing  to 
infuse  into  the  building  as  much  as  possible  of 
national  sentiment,  has  largely  adopted  in  the 
ornamental  details  the  lion  rampant,  the  thistle, 
and  similar  emblems.  The  estimate  for  re- 
building was  £5,778. 

TlvisKTON. — The  memorial- stone  of  the  new 
school-building  atHorsden,  for  Blundell's  School, 
was  laid  on  Satui-day  week.  Tho  site  consists  of 
about  20  acres,  and  the  new  building  will 
accommodate  250  boys.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
is  estimated  at  about  £15,000.  The  new  build- 
ing has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Hayward,  of 
Exeter,  and  the  contractors  for  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Langdon  and  Poole,  Minehead.  In  style 
the  new  school  will  correspond  with  the  old  one, 
but  the  interior  be  considerably  different.  The 
large  room  will  be  CO  by  30ft.  and  have  a  hand- 
some open-timbered  roof,  and  the  class-rooms, 
six  in  number,  will  vary  from  31  to  24ft.  in 
length  and  be  generally  20ft.  wide  and  14ft.  in 
height.  The  entrance  will  be  through  the  tower, 
which  is  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building, 
and  over  the  doorway  will  be  a  niche  for  a 
statue  of  the  founder.  A  second  external  door- 
way in  the  tower  is  intended  to  form  an  approach 
to  a  chapel,  wliich  it  is  hoped  will  be  soon 
erected.  The  accommodation  for  the  Head 
Master  will  be  convenient  and  have  kitchen 
ofSces  sufBciently  large  for  taking  boarders,  but 
no  further  provision  is  made  for  them  in  the 
present  contract.  The  north  porch  of  the 
building  will  be  108ft.  in  length,  and  the 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  including 
the  head  master's  house,  will  be  about  224ft. 
The  whole  building  will  be  erected  with 
Holberton  stone,  with  dressings  of  Doulting 
stone. 

"Wakefield.— The  West  Riding  Bank  premises 
in  Wood-street  and  Silver-street  are  about  to  be 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.  Neill  and 
Son,  of  Leeds.  From  a  lobby,  10ft.  by  7ft.  9in. 
with  oak  dado,  panelled  ceiling,  and  mosaic 
floor,  will  be  entered  the  banking-room,  which 
■svillbe40ft.  by  30ft.,  and  16ft.  6in.  high,  and 
will  have  panelled  ceiling,  tiled  floor  for  the 
public,  and  also  seating,  and  will  be  fitted  up 
with  desking,  tables,  counter,  screens,  and 
dadoes,  all  of  figured  old  English  oak.  Entered 
from  this  room  are  the  strong-room 
clerk's  dressing-room 
but  with  the  bankina- 


continuation  of  the  present  extensive  building 
and  is  five  stories  high,  each  floor  having  an 
open  space  of  88ft.  by  40ft.,  comprising  on  the 
basement,  potato  and  root  stores ;  on  the  ground 
floor,  clover-seed  stores  ;  second  floor,  vegetable 
and  flower-seed  department  ;  third  floor,  man 
gold-seed  stores,  with  a  general  store  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  buildings  arc  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Lovatt,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect,  of  Wolverhampton. 
The  materials  used  are  red  pressed  bricks  with 
Hollington  stone  dressings,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£7,000. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Li'tt'Tsi.n  Mibictts  of  Universal  Intoii-st  have  appc  auil  d'.iing 
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Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wimklcs  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
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scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  ^nd  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufactm-ers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amatems.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksel  crs  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  •  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W.C. 


and  the 

.  Separately  approached, 
_  -room,  the  clerks  and  the 
counter  in  view,  will  be  the  partners'  room,  and 
the  consulting-room  both  fitted  and  furnished  in 
oak,  and  a  private  staircase  leads  to  ledger- 
room,  dressing-room,  and  lavatory.  Partly  over 
bank  and  with  a  private  entrance  from  Wood- 
street  is  the  manager's  residence,  the  first  floor 
being  divided  into  a  drawing-room,  24ft.  by 
17ft.,  seven  bed-rooms,  and  bath-room.  Cellar- 
age is  provided  under  part  of  the  house,  the 
cellars  under  the  bank  being  filled  in  solid  and 
covered  with  concrete.  The  house  department 
and  the  bank  will  be  kept  separate  by  fire-proof 
walls  and  floors.  The  elevations  will  be  Queen 
Anne  in  character,  the  whole  being  carried  out 
m  specially  made  small  selected  bricks,  with 
Bradford  stone  dressings.  The  bank  will  be 
enclosed  with  Burnett's  steel  thief  -  proof 
shutters  ;  the  main  entrance  doors  will  be  lined 
with  steel  in  the  middle,  and  have  a  strono- 
ornamental  wrought-iron  grill  in  the  fanlio-lit! 
The  premises  wiU  be  built  detached,  °and 
windows  at  the  back  near  the  ground  will  be 
defended  by  wrought-iron  bars,  built  in.  The 
contracts  have  been  let  to  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Beanland,  of  Bradford,  and  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tatter- 
sall,  plasterer,  of  Wakefield. 

WoEDSLET,  NEAE  Stoueeridoe.— New  offices, 
seed  warehouse,  and  a  manager's  residence,  are 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  at 
their  extensive  seed  establishment,  near  Stour- 
bridge. The  former  comprise  on  the  ground 
floor  an  entrance-hall  and  staircase,  with  general 
waiting-room  attached,  a  ledger  oSice  60ft.  by 
24ft.,  with  manager's  office,  at  one  end,  fire- 
proof room,  cloak-room,  and  lavatory,  and  a 
private  staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  on  which  are 
arranged  a  suite  of  offices  for  the  Messrs.  Webb 
and  the  heads  of  the  several  denartments, together 
■with  sample-room,  cashiers  office,  and  a  spacious 
reading-room  and  library  for  the  use  of  the 
employes,  which  is  approached  from  the 
entrance-hall  by  a  handsome  staircase  of 
polished  pitch  pine.   The  seed  warehouse  is  in 
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ITNDERWRITING  DWELLING-HOUSES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
SiE, — "  Arcliitectus "  in  your  last  number 
asks  why  inspectors  or  supervisors  of  buildings 
cannot  act  as  efficiently  in  the  direction  of  our 
dwellings  as  Lloyds'  surveyors  operate  in  over- 
hauling tho  materials,  and  the  mode  by  which 
they  are  combined,  in  the  construction  of  steam 
and  Bailing  vessels.    In  building  vessels  the 


materials  used  are  either  wood  or  iron,  but,  in 
modern  times,  more  especially  the  latter.  The 
form  in  which  the  one  and  the  other  is  supplied 
to  .ship  builders  admits  of  its  being  readily  tested, 
and  thus  far  the  surveyor  from  Lloyds'  duty  is 
a  simple  one.  Tho  punching  and  drilling  of  the 
necessary  rivet-holes,  and  the  fashioning  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  well-planned  ship  is  a  kind  of 
work  performed  in  open  day,  and  capable  of  the 
most  facile  scrutiny  and  examination.  More- 
over, all  engaged  in  the  business  have  an  interest 
in  jjroducing  the  best  quality  of  work,  for  unless 
the  experienced  surveyor  representing  Lloyds 
can  favourably  certify,  the  costly  vessel  would  be 
practically  valueless,  for  without  a  clear  classifi- 
cation at  the  fountain  head  in  London,  it 
neither  could  be  insured  nor  expect,  unless  under 
disadvantageous  conditions,  to  be  used  to  carry 
cargo. 

I  see  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  organisation 
of  a  protective  body  to  supervise  the  erection  of 
houses ;  but,  under  existing  systems,  or  rather 
want  of  systems,  the  thing  is  all  but  impossible. 
There  is  plenty  of  machinery,  in  all  conscience, 
but  it  requires  remodelling.  The  Metropolitan 
Board,  with  their  highly-paid  staff,  take  especial 
care  of  the  numbering  and  naming'  of  our 
streets,  and  perform,  no  doubt,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  a  large  amount  of  routine  red- 
tapeisra  ;  but  they  are  helpless,  and  stand  by  in 
the  most  ridiculous  manner,  permitting  the  use 
of  improper  materials  in  buildings  intended  for 
human  occupation.  This  body,  which  ought  to 
bo  the  Lloyds'  or  safety  beacon  to  avert  danger 
in  our  streets,  in  their  wisdom  resell,  or  rather 
let,  the  surplus  lands  which  come  into  their  hands 
on  short  leases,  and  thus  encourage  the  erection 
of  indifterent  or  dangerous  structures. 

One  would  imagine,  after  the  perusal  of  a 
modern  fashionable  building  specification,  that 
its  framer  and  the  concoctor  of  its  details  had  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  materials  on 
which  that  document  so  glibly  descants.  If, 
however,  you  take  the  trouble  to  follow  up  the 
work  it  pretends  to  control,  you  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  find  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
mere  sham,  not  so  much  from  the  desire  to  do 
wrong  as  from  the  incapacity  to  do  right.  A 
clerk  of  the  works  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
appointed,  whose  duty  is  suppo.sed  to  be  of  a 
protective  character  ;  but  even  the  most  experi- 
enced of  that  class  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  with  which,  even  in  an  ordinary 
building,  he  his  surrounded.  Unfortunately,  in 
these  times  both  engineer  and  architect  prefer 
the  luxurious  office  to  the  building  they  have 
undertaken  to  construct,  and  have  no  pride  in 
looking  after  the  details  on  the  ground — unlike,  in 
that  respect.  Wren  and  Smeaton,  the  former  of 
whom,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  knew  every 
stone  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the  latter  had  an  equally 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  every  member  in 
the  scheme  of  his  great  work,  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse. 

Mr.  Cresswell,  I  think,  must  move  first  in  the 
direction  of  testing  all  the  materials  used  in 
building  ;  but  before  that  can  be  done  available 
means  must  be  at  hand  for  that  purpose.  We 
have  no  such  means  of  examination  in  this 
country,  and  those  building  materials  which  are 
now  challenged  are  only  submitted  to  some 
arbitrary  or  rule  of  thumb  examination. 

The  tenure  of  land  on  which  the  houses  are  to 
be  built  .should  also  be  considered  ;  otherwise, 
good  and  durable  houses,  like  those  of  Glas- 
gow, for  instance,  would  not  be  erected  on  a 
lease  determined  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

No  underwriting  could  be  found  to  operate  on 
bad  or  diseased  houses,  as  it  is,  at  present,  im- 
possible to  get  risks  written  against  non  or  badly- 
classed  ships.  There  would  be  a  great  desire  to 
occupy  houses  which  had  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
and  guaranteed  against  those  dangers  and  risks 
consequent  on  bad  materials  and  defective  con- 
struction. Let  us  hope  for  an  early  realisation 
of  that  "good  timecoming." — I  am,  etc., 

CrviL  Engineer. 


IRON-FILINGS  IN  CEMENT. 

SiE,— I  might  apply  the  old  adage  "that  a 
man  convinced  against  his  will,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still,"  to  your  correspondent  "  Magnet," 
who  will  insist  upon  it  that  Portland  cement 
contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  "  free 
iron."  I  admiro  his  pertinacity,  and  believing- 
that  he  is  most  conscientious  in  his  views,  I 
shall  take  the  trouble  of  examining  a  variety  of 
Portland  cements  from  different  districts  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  and 
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ascertain  to  wliat  extent  tlio  presence  of  iron 
exists.  There  Las  been  too  much  quasi- 
authoritative  "hurtling:"  of  cement  inquiry, 
and  "Magnet"  and  every  other  experimenter 
should  be  assisted  and  encouraged  in  his  investi- 
gation. I  hope  in  your  next  number  to  produce 
the  results  of  my  search  for  "free  iron"  in 
Portland  cement  from  widely  separated  districts, 
and  produced  from  a  variety  of  raw  materials. 

"Magnet,"  in  his  anxiety  to  maintain  his 
point,  jumbles  up  in  the  most  confusing  manner 
the  information  which  I  thought  I  had  clearly 
given.  The  bolts,  uuts,  or  other  pieces  of  iron 
whoso  presence  in  the  cement  I  attribute  to 
accidental  causes,  are  unavoidably  introduced 
into  cement  works  through  the  agency  of  the 
coke,  and  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  a  consider- 
able addition  is  made  from  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  themselves.  Their  being 
challenged  by  the  miller  when  passing  through 
the  millstones  is  quite  an  economical  question, 
and  if  the  workman  in  charge  of  this  department 
of  cement  industry  is  paid  by  the  ton  for  grind- 
ing the  cement,  he  could  not  afford  to  stop  the 
whole  machinery  and  occupy,  perhaps,  an  hour 
in  removing  the  foreign  substance.  He  knows 
from  experience  that  there  are  cement  consumers 
to  be  found  who  neither  use  sieve, "  testing- 
machine,  nor  even  common  sense,  and  confidingly 
take  cement  so  long  as  it  is  in  a  cask  and  sack 
with  a  maker's  name  labelled  thereon. 

Iron  in  chemical  combination  in  cement  is 
prejudicial,  and  iron  in  a  compound  mixture 
(cement  and  iron)  need  not  be  for  mortar  or 
concrete  pui-poses  injurious.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  engineers  specified  a  certain  proportion 
of  iron-fiUngs  in  mortar  and  concrete  prepara- 
tions. Indeed,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  very 
important  bridge  was  built  in  Scotland  under 
such  conditions  in  the  specification. 

The  detection  of  iron  by  the  aid  of  the  magnet 
is  not  new,  for  the  practice  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  porcelain  industries  of  this  and  other 
countries  for  purging  clays  and  prepared 
granites  of  the  metallic  impurity  which  would 
seriously  endanger  the  quality  of  the  ware.  At 
Eeleek,  in  Ireland,  where  the  famous  porcelain 
of  that  name  is  produced,  the  reddish  orthoclase 
granite  is  first  calcined,  thus  becoming  white, 
and  when  the  powdered  clay  so  obtained  is 
mixed  with  water,  magnets  are  introduced  to 
extract  the  iron,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  damage  the  porcelain,  which  is  of  the 
purest  white  colour  when  ready  for  market. 
Even,  however,  should  it  be  found  that 
"  Magnet's  "  views  are  correct,  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  moderate  mixture  of  ' '  free 
iron"  in  cements  cannot  materially  damage  any 
compound  with  which  it  may  be  incorporated. — 
lam,  (fcc.,  HeneyEeid. 
21,  Arundel- street,  W.C.,  19th  July. 


SiE,— Referring  to  "Magnet's"  questien  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  metallic  iron  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Portland  cement,  there  is,  I 
think,  little  doubt  that  it  is  produced  in  the  kiln 
in  which  the  cement  is  burnt.  The  temperature 
in  a  cement-kiln  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  re- 
duction of  metallic  iron  from  its  oxides,  and 
these  oxides  exist  not  only  in  the  raw  cement 
mixture,  but  aj-e  also  present  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  coke  used  for  burning  the  cement. 
Whether  they  are  derived  in  the  latter  case  from 
the  ferruginous  shale,  or  iron -pyrites  in  the  coal 
used  at  the  gas  works,  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

If  "Magnet"  can  procure  some  pieces  of 
heavily-burnt  cement  clinker,  he  will  not  be 
long  in  detecting  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  if 
he  will  treat  them  in  the  following  manner  •  — 
Grind  one  or  more  sides  of  each  piece  of  clinker 
on  a  grindstone  and  immerse  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol).  Should  any 
globules  of  metallic  iron  be  inclosed  in  the 
■clinker  they  become  coated  with  copper  and  can 
easily  bo  detected  with  the  naked  eye. 

I  first  found  free  iron  in  cement  clinker  in  this 
manner  about  six  years  ago,  and  have  since  met 
with  it  frequently,  not  only  in  cement  clinker  and 
ground  cement,  but  also  in  clinkers  from  furnaces 
and  clinkered  bricks. 

Like  the  sulphides  present  in  cement  metallic 
iron  generally  escapes  the  notice  of  the  analyst, 
owing  to  the  method  of  analysis  usually  adopted. 
I  may  add  that  the  highest  proportion  of  free 
iron  I  have  found  in  cement  clinker  was  three 
per  cent. — I  am,  &c., 

Brixton,  July  21.  Waltee  F.  Peid. 


LIGHT   AND    AIR— LAYBOURN  v. 
KIDSTON. 

SiE, — As  I  was  engaged  in  this  case,  I  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son's  letter,  which  appears  in  this  week's  issue. 
First,  he  implies  that  otly  one  svirveyor  was  em- 
ployed on  the  defendant's  behalf,  the  fact  being 
that,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hovenden,  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Hesketh  and  myself  were  called  in,  and, 
after  carefully  inspecting  together  both  the 
plaintiff's  and  defendant's  premises,  advised 
that  there  was  no  substantial  injury  to  the 
plaintiff's  light.  Further,  Mr.  Eason,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Eason,  also  in- 
spected both  premises,  and  gave  his  oxjinion  that 
the  letting  and  selling  value  of  the  plaintiff's 
j)remises  was  not  affected. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  I' Anson  I  state  this,  and  I 
am  sure  your  readers  are  likely  to  accord  more 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  whose 
loss  we  all  deplore,  and  whose  calm  judgment, 
great  experience,  and  careful  and  exhaustive  re- 
ports induced  the  Judges  and  masters  in  Chan- 
cery so  often  to  refer  cases  to  him  than  to  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  against  whom  I  have  not  one  word 
to  say,  except  his  youth,  for  we  cannot  expect 
mature  judgment  without  the  unpleasant  ac- 
compa  niment  of  age,  and  those  of  your  readers 
who  do  not  know  him  would,  I  fancy,  certainly, 
from  his  passionate  attack  on  a  gentleman  who 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  our  profession, 
imagine  him  to  be  one  of  those  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  "  hot  blood"  of  youth. 

If  I  could  spare  the  time — ^which,  just  now,  is 
so  much  occupied — I  could  explain  the  fallacy 
of  the  description  Mr.  Tomlinson  gives,  and 
how  it  is  that  the  angles  of  60deg.  and  73deg. 
are  misleading ;  but,  probably,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  answer  his  statement  as  to  common  sense. 
He  says  the  decision  seems  to  him  to  be  out  of 
all  reason,  either  with  the  laws  of  light  or 
common  sense. 

I  do  so  simjily  by  giving  an  extract  from  my 
report :  — • 

"  I  commenced  by  going  upstairs  to  the  attic, 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  light  to  one  of  the  dormer 
windows  was  affected  by  the  back  wall  of  the 
main  building  of  the  defendant's  premises.  I 
found  that  this  room  has  sloping  sides,  that  this 
window  consists  of  a  fixed  sash  of  small  size, 
being  (glass  measured)  2ft.  5in.,  by  1ft.  9in.,  and 
an  indication  that  the  light  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient is  afforded  by  there  being  a  shelf  right 
across  the  sash,  and  this  shelf  and  the  goods 
thereon  naturally  exclude  light. 

' '  To  test  the  value  of  the  light  from  this  (now 
darkened,  as  alleged),  we  covered  the  other  more 
important  window  with  a  great  coat,  and  we 
could  read  at  the  end  of  the  room  farthest  from 
this  window  small-type  labels  on  the  goods,  as, 
for  example,  the  words  '  warranted  to  keep  its 
shape  and  colour.'.  The  size  of  the  type  was 
1- 24th  only  of  an  inch  long.  I  also  tested  by 
reading  the  smallest  type  in  the  Times  of  that 
day's  date.  The  only  corner  affected  was  the 
north-east  corner,  but  this  was  a  natural  result, 
as,  from  the  shape  of  the  room,  this  corner  can 
only  be  lighted  from  the  window  fronting 
Artillery-lane. 

' '  Next  we  screened  in  a  similar  manner  the 
west  window  (the  window  stated  to  have  its 
light  injured),  and  the  result  was  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
light.  (Note.- — These  tests  occurred  at  about 
twenty  minutes  past  three,  the  day  being  dul 
and  cloudy).  1 
"We  next  descended  to  the  scco«f/_/oo»',  where  a 
light  which  lighted  a  passage-way.  Oft.  6in. 
long  by  7ft.  wide  (and  which  is  fitted  up  with 
shelves  and  used  for  storing  goods)  was  good, 
and  I  did  not  consider  that  the  building  on  the 
oijposite  side  of  Artillery-lane,  Messrs.  Boor  and 
Co. 's— although  it  (and  not  the  defendant's 
building)  does  obstruct  some  rays  of  light — 
appreciably  affected  the  lighting  of  this  passage. 

"We  next  ascended  by  a  different  staircase, 
and  so  arrived  at  the  jjassage  over  that  last- 
mentioned,  and  here  the  light  was  good,  and  the 
runarks  ajjply  about  Messrs.  Boor  and  Co.'s 
premises  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

"We  next  descended  to  the  Jirst  floor,  and  here 
is  the  borrowed  light.  The  size  of  this  portion 
of  the  first  floor  is  Oft.  Gin.  by  7ft.  Gin.,  audit 
has  three  doorways  leading  to  other  portions  of 
this  floor.  The  lighting  is  by  a  skylight  over 
the  bulkhead,  having  rough  plate- glass  therein  ; 
the  light  then  piasses  through  two  glazed  open- 
ings, 1ft.  Oin.  by  1ft.  each,  and  through  another 


opening  3ft.  Gin.  by  2ft.  lin.  (outside  glass 
measure,  as  the  sash  bars  dividing  this  opening 
into  four  panes  are  measured  in)  I  noticed  the 
goods  (coal-scuttles  and  scoops)  against  the  wall, 
and  the  light  appeared  sufficient;  but  I  thought 
perhaps  the  light  may  have  been  greater  before 
the  defendant's  building  was  erected:  how  can 
I  test  this?  and  I  mentioned  to  the  other  sur- 
veyors I  considered  this  might  be  easily  done. 
There  are  three  large  rooms  on  this  floor,  and  a 
portion  lighted  by  the  very  large  skylight, 
which,  it  is  admitted,  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  defendant's  building  operations.  My  sug- 
gestion was  adopted,  and  we  walked  round  and 
looked  at  the  goods  on  other  stands,  and  in  other 
cases,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  could  not  dis- 
tinguish them  more  clearly.  /  cannot  ima- 
gine a  fairer  test  than  this,  because  being  at  the  same 
time,  no  question  of  the  dulnessof  the  day,  or  the 
hour  of  tlie  day,  could  he  raised. 

"With  regard  to  thelavatory inthis  (first)  floor 
the  roof  of  which  is  glass,  the  light  is  excellent, 
and  I  could  not  imagine  why,  with  such  a  strong 
light  on  the  floor  the  glass  panel  therein  had 
been  boarded  over  in  the  shop,  as  if  the  boarding 
was  removed  the  light  to  cashier's  desk  would 
have  been  greatly  increased.  (Note. — I  imagine 
the  original  object  of  this  glass  in  the  floor  was 
to  give  additional  light  to  the  cashier's  desk.) 

"Next  we  descended  to  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
first  thing  I  looked  for  was  the  light  to  cashier's 
desk,  with  the  result  mentioned  in  preceding 
paragraph,  namely,  that  it  had  been  boarded 
over  to  prevent  light  having  access. 

"The  next  was  to  test  the  deep  shadow  on  the 
counter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warman  Thorn  in  the 
affidavit  of  26th  June,  1879.  The  gas  in 
shop  being  alight,  we  had  it  put  out,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  evening  twilight  casting  the 
shadow  more  distinctly,  and  I  found  the  whole 
counter  in  full  light,  and  the  statement  there- 
fore, of  Mr.  Thorn  is  not  supported  by  the 
fact. 

"After  the  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff's 
premises,  I  am  of  opinion  that  practically  the 
lighting  for  all  the  present  purposes  is  amply 
sufficient,  and  that  the  rental  value  is  not 
affected  ;  of  course,  I  exclude  the  increased  value 
caused  by  the  defendant's  modern  and  attractive 
new  building,  as  that  must  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  this  action." 

Surely  no  M^j^artzreZ  person  can  read  this  extract 
without  saying  that  at  least  Mr.  I' Anson's  award 
is  in  accord  with  common  sense. 

One  other  point  I  crave  leave  to  allude  to,  so 
as  to  calm  the  fears  of  your  numerous  readers 
and  prevent  panic.  Mr.  Tomlinson  says :  "After 
the  decision  given  lately  by  Mr.  I' Anson  in  the 
case  of  Laybourne  v.  Kidston,  I  am  afraid  that 
what  works  are  now  published  on  light  and  air 
are  of  little  value." 

I  assure  them  that  the  decision  is  in  accord 
with  the  legal  decisions,  and  therefore  with  my 
work  on  "Light  and  Air,"  which  they  may 
stiU  read  without  any  misgi^dng. — I  am,  &c., 
Banistee  Fletchee. 


THE  OBELISK  ON  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

SiE, — Passing  by  tlie  Sphinx  temporarily 
located  by  the  Needle  on  the  Embankment,  I 
noticed  on  its  face  an  intense  expression  of 
amused  scorn,  that  I  am  sure  was  not  there 
when  I  saw  the  model  in  the  studio  of  its  clever 
and  admirable  sculptor  (Jlr.  Mabey).  I  can 
only  describe  it  as  equivalent  to  that  pourtrayed 
on  the  visage  of  the  noted  two  Augurs  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  Greek  temple. 

The  comijarison  in  this  case  is  yet  to  come.  It, 
and  its  fellow,  should  be  placed  face  to  face, 
when  I  wager  a  wink  will  bo  found  in  the  eye 
of  one,  or  both  of  them. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mabey  would 
never  have  dared  to  introduce  this  piece  of 
comedy,  commissioned,  as  doubtless  he  was,  by 
the  solemn  and  august  Metropolitan  Boixrd  of 
Works. 

I  can  only  assume  that  somehow  the  Sphinx 
has  read  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  his 
connection  with  the  real  Egyptian  obelisk  in  your 
pages,  and  has  come  to  a  fitting  conclusion  as  to 
the  absurdity  of  his  ovra.  existence  and  position. 
In  conclusion,  I  am  only  afraid  that  should  the 
expression  that  has  so  struck  me  strike  others 
likewise,  there  will  certainly  be  a  crush  on  the 
Embankment  next  Sunday,  of  which  pick- 
pockets might  take  advantage,  and  therefore  it 
is  as  well  that  timely  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  police.    That,  Mr.  Editor,  I  leave  to  you, 
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and  feeling  calmly  conscious  of  Laving  dono  my 
duty  in  th.e  matter,- — I  am,  &c., 

John  P.  Seddon. 

P.S. — Of  course,  as  all  the  world  knows  that 
artistic  rules  requii'ed  that  the  animals  should 
have  been  placed  vis-a-vis,  that,  in  violation 
of  them,  the  Sphinxes  are  to  bo  c/os-d-dos,  is  doubt- 
less a  concession  to  expediency,  and  out  of  fear 
of  some  such  catastrophe  as  that  ■vvliich  has 
happened.  The  usual  combination  of  the  wisdom 
of  serpents  and  harmlessuess  of  doves  is  evident 
in  this,  as  in  all  otlier  transactions  of  the  honour- 
able Board.— J.  P.  S. 

1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
July  22.  

BUILDERS  AND    THE  EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY  BILL. 

Siii,^ — -I  beg  to  inclose  you  a  list  of  objections 
raised  by  the  builders  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
"  The  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  1880,"  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  (in  Committee),  and 
would  ask  the  favour  of  your  fiuding  space  in 
your  valuable  Joiu-nal  for  notice  of  the  same. — 
I  am,  &c.,  E.  S.  Hensuaw,  Secretary. 

The  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London,  27,  King-street,  Covent-garden, 
W.O.   London,  22nd  July,  1880. 

1.  That  while  many  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  are  open 
to  objection.  Sub-clause  3  of  Clause  1  is  the  moat  objec- 
tionable, as  the  one  which  entails  the  greatest  hardship 
upon  emjiloyers,  aud  especially  those  engaged  iu  the 
Building  Trade. 

S.  That  the  Master  Buildors  of  tJie  United  Kingdom 
employ  a  larger  number  of  hands  than  are  employed  in 
any  otiier  branch  of  industry  projiosed  to  be  affected  by 
the  present  Bill. 

3.  That  in  tlie  business  of  a  Builder  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  employed  throughout  the  various 
depai-tmcnts  comprised  in  such  business,  are  perecms  who 
are  of  necessity  in  the  position  of  some  authority.  The 
general  f  oreman  exercises  authority  over  the  otlier  foi-e- 
msn,  and  the^e  again  exercise  authority  over  those  be- 
neath them,  and  so  on  in  a  descending  scale,  until  at  last 
the  person  exercising  authority  is  often  a  workman,  and 
a  workman  in  a  comparatively  humble  grade :  thus  each 
bricklayer  has  woi'king  with  him  a  labourer,  whi)  is  ex-  ■ 
pected  "to  confomi  to  tlie  directions  of  such  bricklayer, 
and  the  effect  of  Sub  clause  3  will  therefore  be  not  only 
to  render  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligent  acts  of  his 
general  foreman,  and  Ivis  other  foremen,  but  also  for  the 
negligent  acts  of  all  his  bricklayers,  whereby  the  labourers 
working  With  such  bricklayers  sustain  injury. 

4.  That  the  above  case  of  the  bricklayer  and  labourer 
is  given  simply  by  way  of  illustration,  but  in  a  large 
Biulding  business  the  persons  who  exercise  authority, 
such  as  the  bricklayers,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds, 
and  yet  each  of  such  persons  will,  by  reason  of  Sub- 
clause 3,  be  in  a  position  to  render  his  employer  liable  to 
the  payment  of  heavy  damages. 

5.  That  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  the  Eight 
Eon.  George  Dodson,  made  on  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  that  the  object  and  scope  of  the  Bill  was 
only  to  render  the  employer  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  person 
"to  whom  the  employer  distinctly  delegates  his  own 
authority." 

6.  That  the  definition  introduced  into  the  Bill,  as 
amended  in  Committee,  "  of  a  person  who  has  superin- 
tendence entnisted  to  him,"  is  in  accordance  with  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  as  so  stated  by  the  Eight  Hon.  John 
Georfre  Dodson. 

7.  That  Sub-clause  3,  as  above  pointed  out,  goes  much 
f  urtlier,  and  neutralises  the  effect  of  the  definition  clause, 
which  limits  the  liability  of  employers  to  cases  of  negli- 
gence of  persons  who  are  not  ordinarily  eng.igcd  iu 
manual  labour,  and  thereby  (so  far  at  least  as  Builders  are 
conceiHed),  almost  abolishes  the  defence  of  common 
employment. 

8.  That  at  any  rate  Sub-clause  1  of  Clause  1,  which 
renders  the  employer  liable  for  certain  defects  in  machi- 
nery, &c.,  meets  the  only  case  left  uncovered  by  the 
definition  clause,  which,  it  can  reasonably  be  aigued, 
ought  to  be  provided  for. 

9.  That  it  is  therefore  just  and  expedient  that  Sub- 
clause 3  should  be  omitted  from  the  Bill,  which  will  thus 
be  brought  more  into  harmony  with  its  intention,  as 
already  declared  by  the  Eight  Hon.  John  George 
Dodson. 

10.  That  if  sub-clause  3  cannot  bo  omitted  altogether, 
and  it  is  thought  necessai-y  to  render  the  employer  liable 
for  the  acts  of  any  other  persons  besides  those  who  have 
"superintendence  entrusted"  to  them,  and  those  who 
will  be  in  a  position  to  render  him  liable  under  sub-clause 
1  of  clause  1  ;  the  Bill  should  at  any  rate  more  accurately 
specify  and  limit  the  other  persons  who  it  is  intended 
should  render  the  employer  liable  under  sub-clause  3. 

Benjamin  Hansen, 

President  of  the  Builders'  Society. 
Geo.  r.  Trollope, 

President  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  London  Builders. 

Stanley  G.  Bird, 

Vice-President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain. 
London,  20th  July,  1S80. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDKAL,  MELBOURNE. 

SiE, — The  perspective  which  you  have  publishpd 
this  week  from  the  Australian  Skctcho-  of  the 
cathedral  at  Melbourne,  is  so  very  incorrect  aud 
misleading,  that  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
disavow  the  intention  of  building  anything  so  very 
commonplace.  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  apply 
to  me  to  verify  this  Australian  picture,  which  is 
singularly  unlike  the  working  drawings  which  are 
now  completed. 


Everybody  who  knows  my  work  will  know  that 
I  never  bury  a  gas-pipe  below  the  floor,  nor  use 
standard  lights  among  seats,  as  here  represented. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  many  inventions  and  omis- 
sions. To  iny  eye,  the  drawing  is  at  best,  a  very 
weak  caricature.— I  am,  &c., 

W.  BUTTERFIBLD. 

[The  description  which  accompanied  the  illus- 
tration in  the  Australian  Skclcliir  seemed  to  have 
been  published  with  the  authority  of  the  resident 
architect,  aud  we  thought  the  engraving  suffii-iently 
good  to  reproduce.  Of  course,  a  wood  engraving 
never  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  reiiresentation  of 
an  architectural  work,  and  an  artist  like  Mr. 
Buttcrfield  would  at  once  detect  defects  and  in- 
accuracies which  would  escape  general  notice.  The 
only  one,  however,  which  he  mentions  specifically 
is  hardly  a  very  serious  matter.— Ed.] 


SUNDAY  ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

SlE, — We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  on  be- 
half of  the  Sunday  Society  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Sunday  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  the 
Society  has  arranged  for  opening  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  at  Suffolk- 
street,  Pall  Mall,  East. 

Both  exhibitions  will  be  open  to  the  members  of 
the  Sunday  Society  on  Sunday  next,  July  2.5,  andthe 
public  will  be  admitted  on  the  following  Sunday, 
August  1,  by  means  of  tickets,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  all  who  make  written  application  and 
send  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaiy,  6,  Dudley-Place,  W.  On 
each  Sunday  the  Gallery  in  Suffolk-street  will  be 
open  from  4  till  half-past  6,  and  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  will  be  open  from  6  till  half-past  8. 

In  order  that  these  ojtportuiiities  for  intellectual 
recreation  on  Sunday  may  be  as  widely  known  as 
possible,  we  beg  you  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
columns. — We  are,  &.C., 

Dttnraven,  President. 
Mark  H.  Judge,  Hon.  Sec. 

9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  July  20,  1880. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Evans,  for  many  j'ears  engineer,  and 
latterly  a  director,  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company, 
died  somewhat  suddenly  last  week.  He  designed 
aud  superintended  the  erection  of  the  gigantic  gas- 
works at  Becktou. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  wing  of  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  aud  Epileptic 
was  laid  on  Wednesday.  The  new  wing,  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  perspective  drawing  in  the 
Building  News  for  January  9th  last,  is  in- 
tended to  form  the  initial  portion  of  a  new  hos- 
pital, and  will  provide  out-patients'  wards  for 
eighteen  additional  male  patients,  .-md  other  much- 
needed  accommodation.  The  architect  of  the  new 
building  is  Mr.  M.  P.  Manning  ;  the  contractor, 
Mr.  W.  Brass.  The  estimated  cost  of  building 
and  furnishing  is  £9,000.  The  hospital  is  situate 
in  Queen's-square,  Bloomsbury. 

A  new  church  was  consecrated,  on  Tuesday,  at 
Simonside,  near  Tyne  Dock.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the 
firm  of  Austin,  Johnson,  and  Hicks,  Newcastle, 
was  the  architect,  and  the  style  is  Gothic,  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 

The  memorial-stones  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel, 
now  being  erected  atMarkhouse  Common,  Walt- 
hams^ow,  were  laid,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  build- 
ing is  of  Gothic  design,  and  will  accommodate  550 
persons,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £2,000.  Mr.  John 
Edward  Sears  is  the  architect,  aud  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Kilburn,  is  the  contractor. 

The  town  council  of  Congleton  have  accepted 
tenders  from  Mr.  Thomas  Scragg,  of  Buglawtoii, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk,  of  Biddulph,  for  the 
construction  of  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  the 
borough.    The  total  cost  will  be  about  £12,000. 

The  town  council  of  Newcastle-imder-Lyuehave 
opened  negotiations  with  the  gas  company  for  the 
purchase  of  their  works  and  undtrtaking ;  and  the 
shareholders  of  that  company  met  last  week  and 
agreed  to  the  price  to  be  asked. 

Memorial- stones  of  a  new  chapel  and  school 
were  laid  on  Wednesday  week  by  the  Wesleyans  of 
Lostwithiel.  The  chapel  will  be  Early  Gothic  in 
style,  with  a  central  gable  flanked  by  pinnacles  at 
the  end  facing  street,  and  at  the  junction  of  chapel 
and  school  will  be  a  tower  and  spire.  The  chapel 
will  be  57ft.  by  31ft.,  and  will  seat  225  persons  ; 
the  school  will  accommodate  150  children,  and  the 
total  cost  will  be  £1,750.  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  of  Red- 
ruth, is  the  architect ;  and  Blessrs.  Philp  aud 
Brown,  of  Lostwithiel,  are  the  builders. 

An  animated  debate  took  place  at  the  Poplar 
district  board  of  works  on  Friday,  with  reference 
to  a  committee's  recommendation  to  pave  Burdett- 
street,  Bromley,  with  York  stone,  at  a  cost  of  £540, 
the  alternative  tender  being  for  Victoria  stone  at 
a  cost  of  £520.  On  a  division,  it  was  decided  to 
accept  the  latter  tender,  and  use  the  patent  stone. 


Jnttrcommunicatiom 

QUESTIONS. 

[G170.1 -Wood-Engraving'.— Could  any  one  give 
me  the  name  of  a  good  book  on  wood-engraving  ?  A 
hand-book  or  manual  is  what  I  want.— B.  M. 

[0171.]— Perspective.— Could  any  of  your  readers 
infoim  me  if  tlieic  is  a  3rd  grade  examination  iu  perspec- 
tive held  at  the  Soutli  Kensington  Schools,  aud  if  so 
iu  wliat  respects  it  differs  from  the  2nd  grade,  in  which 
la*  tor  I  have  giined  a  prize,  and  wish  to  follow  on  the 

subject  ! — C'OLCESTBIENSIS. 

[G172.]— Contracts.— Would  some  reader  be  kind 
enough  to  give  the  uaraes  of  a  few  books  on  the  laws  re- 
lating to  contracts  in  connection  with  buildings  !  Such  as 
are  accepted  as  standard  works  by  London  architects  and 
builders  are  desired. — J.  J.  M. 

l'G173.]— Damp  in  Walls.— Will  some  reader  kindly 
infoiTn  me  of  the  best  method  for  preventing  damp  in 
walls  defacing  the  paper,  without  cutting  away  the 
brickwork  ! — Tul'dge. 

[6174.]— Commission. -An  architect  an-angea  ver- 
bally with  a  client  to  carry  out  the  whole  of  a  large  job, 
at  a  percentage  somewhat  less  than  usually  charged, 
which,  under  then  existing  circumstances,  he  could  atfoi'd 
to  do.  '\Vhen  the  first  contract  is  complete,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  work,  and  the  most  troublesome  portion  of  it, 
the  client  decides  to  finish  the  matter  himsel  f ,  and  discharges 
the  architect.  Is  not  the  architect  entit  ed  to  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  amoimt  of  the  first  contract,  also  to  a  charge  f  ar 
preparing  drawings  and  specifications,  and  obtaining 
estimates,  &c.,  for  the  rtmaiuingportion  which  the  client 
intends  to  cany  out  himself,  and,  if  so,  how  much! 
-O. 

LG175  ]— Hot  in  New  House.— A  substantial  villa, 
costing  over  four  thousand  pounds,  was  built  between  two 
and  three  years  ago,  aud  although  fairly  weU  ventilated,  on 
opening  it  up  the  whole  walls  below  level  of  sletpers,  as 
well  as  underside  of  flooring,  were  covered  w;th  a  wet 
spongy  fimgus,  white  aud  downy  iu  some  places,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  shoe  leather  at  others.  The 
growth  has  penetrated  quite  tlnough  the  walls,  both 
stOTie  and  brick,  and,  indeed,  on  breaking  the  hardest 
bricks  is  seen  growing  in  thein  ery  centres.  The  flooring- 
was  perfectly  rotten,  and,  of  comse,  had  to  be  reuewed» 
and  although  both  it  and  the  wall  have  been  co  ited  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  corrosive  sublimate,  hot  lime,  &e.,  the 
fungus  stUI  breaks  through  as  lively  as  ever,  and  we  fear 
the  operation  of  gutting  out  will  be  required  again  very 
shortly.  The  house  is'built  between  two  others,  with 
naiTow  passages  at  both  ends,  on  a  soft  rotten  sandstone, 
with  a  coBsi-'.erable  declivity  on  the  sti-eet  front,  the 
sleepers  being  level  with  the  ground  at  one  end  and  about 
oft.  above  at  the  other.  I  may  also  mention  that  the 
sleepers  were  flrst>class  pitch  pine,  and  that  the  whole 
gi-ound-floor  wiis  deafened  in  the  usiuol  way  for  purposes 
of  warmth.  Perhaps  some  gentleman  wiio  has  seen  a 
similar  case  will  give  his  opinion  and  eHperierroe  of  tt»e 
matter  and  oblige — James  B.  Mudik. 

[617G.]— Drain-Pipes.— Is  there  any  rule  oi-  stated 
way,  accordiug  to  om'  sanitary  laws,  how  drain-pipes  are 
to  be  put  together  !  As  I  am  foreman  to  a  builder,  1  was 
sent  to  a  gentleman's  house  iu  one  of  our  most  respectable 
neiglibourhoods  in  the  metiopohs  to  find  out  the  eause  of 
sewer-gas  in  the  house,  as  there  wjrs  great  offensive  smells, 
and  jjcople  suffering  from  sickness  statc-d  to  arise  from 
this  cause.  After  exc-avating  the  earth  ove;-  the  main 
drain  I  found  the  crown  of  the  old  brick  drain  had  been 
taken  away  aud  drain-pipes  had  been  pkiCt<l  iu  the  bottom, 
of  the  old  drain  with  nothing  at  all  in  the  joints,  and 
some  of  the  pipes  entered  thejiants  or  sockets  and  some 
did  not  do  so,  and  some  of  the  pipes  were  broken.  The 
result  was  that  the  outside  of  the  pipes  were  fUled  half- 
way up  with  the  soil  from  the  draia,  and  at  some  places 
the  soilage  was  running  outside  of  the  pipes  instead  of 
the  ins. do.  Tlirougli  my  master's  in.stigation  the 
sanitary  inspector  of  the  parish  was  sent  for,  as  thedralns 
had  been  recently  laid  in,  and  you  might  imagine  how 
I  was  su!  prised  when  I  heard  the  sanitary  inspector  in- 
form the  gentleman  of  the  house  that  it  would  be  all 
right  when  the  ground  was  filled  in,  as  no  elHuvia  could 
come  thiough  the  ground ;  an  j  as  to  the  pipes  that  were 
broken  I  mig  ht  put  a  bit  of  cement  on  the  breakages ;  and 
wlien  I  stated  tha  t  the  drain  ought  to  be  so  sound  as  to 
hold  water,  he  (the  sanitary  inspector)  told  the  gentle- 
man that  it  was  all  very  well  what  I  said,  but  where 
there  was  one  done  so  there  were  ninety-nine  not  done 
so,  and  his  drains  were  not  worse  than  other  people's. 
If  this  is  how  our  sanitary  inspectors  treat  the  matter 
in  the  heart  of  London,  where  are  we  to  look  for  any 
improvement  ? — C.  J.  E. 

[8177. ]_I)amp-Proof  Brick-Coloured  Compo- 
sition.—Having  a  damp  wall  in  my  new  house,  and  not 
wishiug  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pointhig  the  coursing 
joints  with  cement,  can  any  kind  friend  give  me  a  com- 
position the  col.au- of  a  brick,  which  I  can  wash  over  with 
a  brush,  tliat  will  turn  rain  .'  The  wall  is  a  14iu.  brick 
cavity  wall.— Mason. 

REPLIES. 

[G167.]— Pitch  for  Tile  Roof.— Amongst  workmen 
the  width  of  building  is  taken  as  datum,  and  certain  por- 
tions taken  as  pitch.  One  third  width  is  fair  and  safe 
pitch.  The  gauge  is  the  distance  the  battens  (or  laths  as 
they  are  termed  in  some  localities)  are  nailed  apart.  Fom- 
inch  g.auge  for  plain  tiles  give  2in.  lap.  I  have  done  a 
deal  of  work  at  4{in.  gauge  or  1  jin.  lap ;  bsit  to  keep  Out 
snow  and  driving  rain  the  work  should  be  well  treated  or 
tiles  beddtd  in  mortar  as  work  proceeds.  —  Beick- 

LAYER. 


A  new  meeting-room,  30ft.  Gin.  by  12ft.,  was, 
last  week,  opened  at  the  rear  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  Belgrave-street,  Brighton.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  Edward  Howell,  of  Brighton. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore,  a 
promising  portrait-painter,  especially  of  children's 
portraits. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Cambeidge. — The  cast  window  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Las  recently  been 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  window,  which  is  a 
five-light  one,  rc]>roscnts  the  subject  of  "Oar 
Lord's  Crucifixion,"  and  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Garrick- 
street,  London. 

HENSTEiDaE. — Messrs.  Jones  and  Willi^  have 
recently  designed  and  executed  a  three  light-aud 
tracery  painted  -  glass  window,  introducing  the 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  with  arms  and 
crests  in  the  base  of  each  light,  on  a  scroll  or  motto, 
including  the  family  arms,  in  memory  of  Louisa 
Ann,  wife  of  H.  M.  Viuer,  Esq.,  at  Henstridge 
Church,  Somerset. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Statue  op  Me.  Euskin.— Mr.  Kuskin  is  to  have 
a  statue.  The  Society  of  the  Eose,  a  missionary 
society,  intended  to  spread  abroad  his  doctrines, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Manchester  and 
branches  at  Glasgow,  London,  and  Aberdeen,  have 
undertaken  to  provide  it.  Mr.  Boehm  is  going  to 
execute  the  statue  memorial,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  Oxford  Museum,  there  to  remain  as  evidence 
of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Euskin  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Sewage  of  Paeis.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Times  writes:  "As  the  city  of  Paris  has  tried 
various  chenjical  and  other  means  of  dealing  with 
its  sewage,  and  is  now  irrigating  about  1,000  acres 
of  land  within  five  miles  of  the  Tuileries,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  section  of 
English  readers :  On  the  2.3rd  of  June  last  the 
Conseil  Municipal  of  Paris  resolved,  among  other 
things,  to  approve,  firstly,  the  continuance  of 
irrigation  in  the  fields  of  Gennevilliers,  and  the 
carrying  of  the  sewage  to  the  lower  north-western 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  St.  Germain  and  adjoining 
farms,  and  the  delivery  of  the  seAvage  from  the 
conduits  to  persons  on  their  routes  who  shall  be 
"s\-illing  by  agricultural,  chemical,  or  other  means 
to  cleanse  it  at  their  own  expense  and  risk  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  it, 
subject  to  rules  to  be  prepared  ;  secondly,  to  ask 
the  Government,  in  case  of  the  1,500  hectares 
(3,700  acres)  might  be  insufficient  for  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  without  annoyance  to 
the  neighbourhood,  to  take  into  immediate  con- 
sideration the  extension  of  the  present  proposal  and 
the  irrigation  of  other  districts  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine." 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ceoss-s-weaeing  as  to  Beicks.— At  the  Wood- 
bridge  County- court  on  Monday,  before  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bristowe,  judge,  an  action  was  "brought  by  Henry 
Law,  brickmaker,  of  Kirton,  against  H.  Thurman, 
builder,  of  Walton,  Suffolk,  to  recover  £12  13s.  .5d., 
balance  of  account.  Plaintiff  said  in  1878  the  de- 
fendant ordered  76,000  bricks  in  order  to  build  a 
school  at  Eamsholt,  and  promised  to  pay  the  money, 
at  the  a  greed -on  price  of  323.  per  1,000,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  building  of  the  school.  Defend- 
ant had  since  paid  two  sums  of  £50  each  on  account, 
and  a  contra  bill  of  £8  18s.  7d.  due  to  defendant 
having  been  deducted,  left  the  sum  of  £12  13s.  5d. 
now  in  dispute.  The  defence  set  up  was  that  one 
load  of  bricks  was  inferior,  but  plaintiff  called  his 
man  Smy,  who  proved  that  the  bricks  were  in- 
spected by  defendant's  man  whilst  they  were  being 
unloaded,  and  no  complaints  were  made.  The 
bricks  were  not  sold  by  sample.  His  Honour  inti- 
mated that  defendant  must  satisfy  him  why  he  had 
made  no  previous  complaint  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
bricks,  although  he  had  paid  two  sums  on  account. 
Defendant  said  he  had  made  complaints  of  one 
barge-load  of  10,000  bricks,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  surveyor,  and  which  he  was  unable 
to  use.  He  called  his  partner  in  the  school  con- 
tract, Mr.  Pinch,  who  stated  that  the  bricks  were 
pm-chased  by  sample,  and  that  one  load  was  unfit 
for  use.  Plaintiff  denied  that  any  complaint  had 
reached  him.  Charles  Finch,  foreman  bricklayer, 
said  he  complained  to  Smy  of  the  quality  of  one 
barge  of  bricks,  which  were  afterwards  condemned, 
but  Smy  denied  this  statement.  His  Honour  gave 
judgment  for  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed, 
holdmg  that  if  the  bricks  were  so  bad  th»  clerk  of 
the  works  ought  to  have  been  called  by  defendant 
to  prove  that  such  was  the  case. 

In  EE  William  Gibbs.— The  debtor,  who  is  a 
builder,  of  11,  Hamilton-road,  Lower  Norwood, 
has  filed  a  petition  for  liquidation  ;  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Pmch  applied  last  week  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Henderson,  accountant,  as  receiver  of  the 
estate,  and  for  an  injunction  restraining  several 
actions.  The  debts,  which  were  chiefly  secured, 
amounted  to  about  £30,000,  and  there  were  assets 


consisting  of  house  property  of  the  estimated  value 
of  £30,000,  subject  to  mortgages  thereon  to  the 
extent  of  £26,000.  Tho  Eegistrar  granted  the 
application. 

The  Building  Acts.— Messrs.  Perry  and  Co., 
builders,  of  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  appeared  last 
week  at  Westminster  to  an  adjourned  summons,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Edward  Drury,  the  district 
surveyor  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  and  the 
Close  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  pay  the  sum  of  £108  2s.  6d., 
fees  which  had  accrued  by  reason  of  Mr.  Drury 
surveying  and  causing  the  regulations  of  the  18th 
and  19th  Victoria,  chapter  122,  section  51,  second 
schedule,  to  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  the 
works  known  as  Queen's  Mansions  East,  Victoria- 
street,  AVestminster,  not  yet  finished.— Mr.  Drury 
conducted  his  own  case,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  de- 
fended.—Mr.  Drury  relied  firstly  on  the  27th 
section,  sub-section  2,  and  contended  that  the 
blocks  known  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  were 
separate  buildings,  and  as  such  were  entitled  to  be 
charged  for.  In  Januaiy,  1879,  he  received  notice 
from  Messrs.  Perry  that  the  building  in  course  of 
erection  was  intended  to  be  used  as  residential 
chambers  of  an  area  of  10,300ft.  He  drew  atten- 
tion to  Sub- section  2  by  letter,  and  on  the  22nd 
January  notices  were  received  that  Perry  and  Co. 
would  erect  three  blocks  of  buildings.  Notice  was 
then  sent  that  there  were  no  continuous  party- 
walls,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  section  re- 
lating to  this.  After  communicating  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  surveyor,  and  seeing  him,  the  defend- 
ants were  written  to  asking  for  separate  notices, 
and  on  the  17th  of  July  a  Mr.  Bartlett  called,  the 
notices  were  filled  up,  and  they  were  signed  for 
four  sets  of  chambers  on  the  basement,  and  seven 
each  on  the  ground  and  next  five  floors.  Mr. 
Drury  had  constantly  surveyed  the  buildings,  which 
were  advertised  as  residential  chambers  in  sets, 
and  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  occupied  by 
separate  tenants,  and  consequently  the  claim  for 
£108  2s.  6d.  was  made  up  of  fees  under  the  Act 
for  separate  buildings. — Mr.  Greenwood  for  the 
defence,  contended  that  in  signing  these  notices 
his  clients  had  no  idea  that  this  building  was  going 
to  be  considered  separate  buildings.  They  were 
really  given  in  mistake  for  the  original  plans,  and 
the  intention  was  that  it  should  be  an  hotel. — In 
answer  to  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  Mr.  Drury  stated  that 
the  fee  for  an  hotel  wouldbe  £10,  payable  a  month 
after  the  roof  was  on.  There  was  communication 
from  set  to  set  only  by  a  balcony.  These  notices 
were  good,  and  they  were  really  separate  tenements. 
— Mr.  Greenwood  objected  to  the  claim  for  the 
basement,  £10  15s.,  as  they  took  it  of  another 
builder,  and  it  should  be  charged  to  him. — In 
the  end  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fees  were  due  as  claimed,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  paid. 

The  "Jeeey"  Building  at  Edmonton. — In 
the  Building  News  of  the  2nd  inst.  we  reported 
the  proceedings  before  the  Edmonton  Justices  upon 
four  summonses  against  Mr.  W.  R.  A.  Cole,  of 
High-road,  South  Tottenham,  for  infringing  the 
by-laws  of  the  Edmonton  Local  Board  of  Health, 
inasmuch  as  the  defendant  was  erecting  four  houses 
iu  Town-road,  within  the  district  of  the  Board,  the 
walls  of  which  were  not  properly  bonded  and 
solidly  put  together  with  mortar  or  cement.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  houses  in  question  were  constructed  of  very 
inferior  materials,  small  pieces  of  bricks  being  used, 
with  mortar  largely  in  excess  of  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  execute  the  work  properly,  and  that  an 
adjournment  for  three  weeks  was  ordered  to  enable 
defendant  to  strengthen  the  walls  by  covering  them 
with  cement  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board's  sur- 
veyor. The  eases  came  before  the  magistrates 
again  on  Monday  last,  when  defendant  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Peckham,  solicitor,  who  stated  that 
a  portion  of  the  work  had  been  done,  and  asked  for 
another  week  to  complete  it.  Mr.  Abbess  (chair- 
man of  the  Bench)  inquired  whether  the  defendant 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  complete  the  operations 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Houlder 
(clerk  to  tho  Board)  reminded  their  worships  that 
defendant  only  asked  for  a  fortnight,  which  was 
ample  time  to  do  all  that  was  wished  at  his  hands  ; 
and  said  that  nothing  whatever  was  done  during 
that  fortnight,  and  now  only  about  a  third  of  the 
work  was  fiuished.  This  was  the  second  time  the 
Board  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  proceedings 
against  the  defendant  in  respect  of  his  contravening 
the  by-laws.  Mr.  Abbess :  What  do  you  ask  us 
to  do  ?  Mr.  Houlder :  To  fine  the  defendant.  Dr. 
Parsons,  in  his  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  endemic  prevalence  of  enteric  fever 
in  Edmonton,  and  on  the  general  sanitary  condition 
of  the  district,  used  these  words  :  "The  cottages 
recently  erected  in  Edmonton  proper  are  many  of 
them  examples  of  the  flimsiest  style  of  jeny  build- 
ing. The  mortar  being  used  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
quiry in  some  cottages  in  course  of  erection  mainly 
consisted  of  road  scrapings — black  fcotid  sludge." 
The  Local  Board  hope  the  Bench  will  assist  them 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  similar  complaints  in 
future.    Mr.  Grindle,  chief  surveyor  to  the  Board, 


in  reply  to  the  Bench,  said  the  work  had  not  yet 
been  done.  Some  of  the  walls  had  not  beeu  touched . 
Mr.  Abbess  :  Could  it  have  been  done  in  the  time  we 
granted  ?  Mr.  Grindle :  Yes,  if  a  commencement 
had  been  made  immediately  after  the  order  of  the 
Court.  Mr.  Abbess  said  it  almost  seemed  that  when 
time  was  granted,  defendant  went  away  without 
the  intention  of  respecting  the  decision  of  the 
Bench.  That  was  not  tho  way  to  treat  the  Local 
Board  or  the  magistrates,  and  as  far  as  the  latter 
were  concerned,  thoy  did  not  intend  to  be  trifled 
with.  Mr.  Houlder:  Nor  do  the  Board.  Mr. 
Abbess  :  If  defendant  had  really  intended  to  carry 
out  what  he  imdertook  to  perform,  he  would  have 
commenced  immediately  after  our  decision.  The 
offences  were  proved  on  the  last  occasion,  and  we 
now  order  defendant  to  pay  £2  lOs.  and  costs  on 
each  of  the  four  summonses. — On  the  same  day 
that  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Cole  were  origin- 
ally heard,  William  Gimaon,  builder,  of  Bayceaux- 
villa,  Gipsy  -  hill,  Norwood,  was  charged  upon 
eight  summonses,  four  with  a  similar  oft'ence  as 
that  alleged  in  regard  to  the  other  defendant,  and 
the  remaining  four  that  tho  walls  of  the  houses  did 
not  rest  on  solid  ground,  concrete,  or  other  sound 
foundation,  as  required  by  by-law  101.  The  facts 
were  reported  in  our  columns  at  the  time,  and  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  Bench  imposed  a  fine  of 
£2  10s.  and  costs  on  each  of  the  eight  summonses. 
On  Monday  last  Mr.  Houlder  informed  the  justices 
that  the  money  had  not  been  paid,  and  asked  for  a 
warrant  of  distress  upon  defendant's  property,  in 
order  that  the  amount  might  be  recovered.  The 
application  was  granted. — Mr.  Houlder  then  ap- 
plied for  summonses  against  other  persons  building 
in  Edmonton  for  infringing  the  by-laws  of  the 
Board,  and  in  describing  the  bad  character  of  one 
case,  said  the  erection  was  so  faulty  that  the  occu- 
pier when  poking  his  own  fire  would  poke  that  of 
his  neighbour  at  the  same  time.  (Laughter.)  The 
Bench  granted  the  summonses,  and  expressed  their 
satisfaction  that  the  Local  Board  were  moving  so 
energetically  to  insure  houses  being  erected  within 
their  district  which  would  not  become  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  those  who  resided  in  them. 


— — 

The  large  number  of  street  accidents  in 
London  during  the  year  1879— 3,936  killed  and 
injured — led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  having 
for  its  object  the  arousing  of  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  means  to  secure 
the  better  safety  of  foot-passengers  in  the 
streets.  Lord  Templetown,  in  appealing  for 
aid  to  the  society,  now  states  that  during  the 
short  time  of  its  existence  it  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  The  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  and  of  the  Home  Office  has 
been  directed  to  the  question.  Additional 
refuges  have  been  erected  at  several  points 
where  the  exigencies  of  traffic  most  imperatively 
called  for  them.  The  number  of  dangerous 
street  accidents  has  perceptibly  diminished,  and 
the  general  public  have  greatly  benefited  by  the 
society's  efforts. 

The  pass  list  of  the  second  examination  in 
technology  under  the  direction  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Technical  Education  has  now  appeared.  The 
results  of  this  examination,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  years,  show  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  candidates,  and 
in  the  number  of  .subjects  in  which  they  were 
examined.  In  1879,  202  candidates  were 
examined  at  23  centres  in  seven  subjects,  of 
whom  151  passed  ;  in  1880,  816  candidates  were 
examined  at  85  centres  in  24  different  subjects, 
of  whom  515  passed.  The  towns  furnishing  the 
greatest  number  of  candidates  were  Crewe, 
Bolton,  Oldham,  Kenmare,  and  Newcastlc-on- 
Tync.  In  eight  subjects  no  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves—namely,  in  fuel,  glass 
manufacture,  goldsmiths'  and  silversmiths'  work, 
lace  manufacture,  manufacture  of  oils,  colours, 
and  varnishes,  oils  (illuminating  and  lubri- 
cating), printing,  and  sugar  manufacture.  The 
prizes  awarded  are  fourteen  honours  prizes  of 
£5  each,  21  advanced  prizes  of  £3  each,  20 
elementary  prizes  of  £2  each,  besides  20  silver 
and  50  bronze  medals.  The  estimated  amount 
of  the  grant  to  teachers  on  the  results  of  the 
examination  is  £495  against  £67  last  year.  The 
largest  percentage  of  failures  is  in  iron 
manufacture,  in  which  subject  there  arc  5G 
failures  to  27  passes.  In  mechanical  engineering 
the  percentage  of  failures  is  also  very  great,  one 
candidate  only  having  passed  out  of  14  who 
presented  themselves  for  honours. 
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THE    VICTOEIA    EMBANKMENT.— A 
CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDY. 

1"  ET  us  take  a  stroll,  not  down  Fleet- 
street,  but  along  its  modern  parallel, 
or  analogue,  the  "  Victoi-ia  Embankment," 
and  thoughtfully  study,  from  a  builder's 
point  of  view,  the  various  contributions 
from  Nature's  storehouse  which  have  been 
used  in  its  construction,  and  some  of  the 
important  buildings  erected  on  its  side. 
Our  starting-^ioint  shall  be  the  junction  of 
the  new  Boulevard  Avith  Bridge-street  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  we  will,  by  looking 
westward,  examine  the  general  effect  of  the 
well -formed  road,  footpaths,  and  lines  of 
trees. 

We  shall  turn  our  back  upon  the  un- 
sightly structure  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Eailway  Bridge,  with  its  river- 
piers  faced  externally  with  the  Portland 
stone  from  the  riuns  of  old  Blackfriai-s 
Bridge,  and  in  a  condition  ill-calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  stability  of  a 
structure  with  such  dilapidated  surround- 
ings. The  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  in  some 
respects,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its 
very  unbecoming  neighbour,  and,  in  some 
measure,  shuts  out  fi-om  view  the  railway 
viaduct.  It  is  indeed,  a  goodly  sight  to 
look  at  the  Embankment  from  the  river, 
and  appreciate  the  regular  and  symmetrical 
lines  of  its  parapet,  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  landing-piers  and  other  needful  arrange- 
ments for  maintaining  the  communication 
with  the  shore.  The  distance  is  not  too 
great  to  fully  estimate  the  beauties  of  a 
well-built  structure,  having  at  its  eastern 
terminus  a  stately  bridge,  towering  above 
which  is  seen  the  great  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  and,  at  its  western  end,  another 
bridge  of  graceful  outline,  flanked  and 
terminated  by  the  gorgeous  Palace  of 
Westminster. 

The  great  variety  of  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Victoria  Embankment 
offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of 
some  of  our  leading  building  stones,  and  we 
vnQ.  start  with  an  examination  of  the  granite 
of  the  river- wall.  This  good  and  jjleasing 
external  coating,  or  skin,  of  granite  forms 
merely  the  finishing  suiface  to  an  elaborate 
and  carefully-arranged  structure  of  first- 
class  stock-bricks,  bonded  together  with 
excellent  Portland-cement  mortar.  That 
both  bricks  and  mortar  were  of  the  best  of 
their  kind  was  readily  proved  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was 
to  receive  the  foundation  of  the  "  Cleopatra 
Needle."  An  examination  of  a  piece  of  this 
ftrmly-cemented  brickwork  proves  that  the 
cement  and  the  river-sand  which,  together, 
formed  the  mortar,  was  unexceptionable  in 
quality,  and  its  perfect  junction  -wdth  the 
favourable  surfaces  of  the  weR-bumt  stock 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  when  well- 
selected  materials  are  conscientiously  com- 
bined. The  wall  proper,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  formed  of  the  best  qmadity 
of  stock  bricks  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
hard,  though  somewhat  porous  in  texture, 
joined  together  with  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to 
two  of  the  cleanest,  sharp,  river-sand — such 
may  bo  considered  the  embanking  wall,  for, 
practically,  its  extent  and  character  war- 
rants such  appellation,  and  the  granite 
facing  and  parapet  with  the  coping  merely 
represents  its  external  ornamental  clothing. 
To  appreciate  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  granite  division  of  the  work,  an  examina-  | 


tion  from  the  river  itself  is  indispensable,  for 
it  is  there  that  the  quality  of  the  stone  can 
best  be  seen,  and  the  extent  of  its  already 
degraded  surface  estimated.  Granite  of  the 
best  qua'ity,  ever  in  contact  with  nmning 
water,  soon  submits  to  its  solvent  action, 
which  readily  acts  on  the  alkaline  ingre- 
dients with  which  granites  are  invariably  in 
a  greater  or  L  ss  degree  associated.  The  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  alkidies  has  much 
to  do  with  the  durability  of  this  stone,  and, 
as  many  widolj'-separated  districts  were  laid 
under  contribution  for  this  important  work, 
various  shades  of  colour  and  degrees  of 
textures  are  exhibited.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  granite  is,  however,  good, 
and  the  colour  a  light  grey,  which,  con- 
sidering the  trying  position  in  which  it  is 
placed,  wears  fairly  well.  The  larger- 
grained  qualities  ajDpear,  however,  to  be  the 
most  degraded,  and  their  original  finely- 
worked  surfaces  are  becoming  roughened 
from  the  action  of  the  ever-active  water 
solvent  insidiously  breaking  up  the  alkaline 
coherent.  A  careful  glance  along  the  jjara- 
pet  coping  will  show  that  the  washing  out 
of  the  cementing  agent  is  proceeding  slowly 
but  surely.  We  reach  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and,  if  our  minute  and  careful  examination 
of  the  modern  structure  awakens  in  our 
minds  thoughts  of  eventual  disintegration  of 
its  graceful  and  substantial  details,  we  are 
almost  horrified  at  the  condition  of  this 
well-known  and  highly- appreciated  com- 
paratively modern  building.  At  its  com- 
pletion, this  bridge  was  regarded,  not  only 
by  English  engineers,  as  a  remarkable  ej^- 
ample  of  stable  and  durable  construction, 
but  French  engineers  also  looked  upon  it  as 
an  engineering  triumph.. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  in  its  present  state,  does 
not,  unfortunately,  testify  to  the  prescience 
of  its  admirers.  That  it  is  a  fairly-propor- 
tioned structure,  and  creditab'e  to  the 
genius  of  its  celebrated  engineer,  no  one 
can  dispu'e,  but  its  foundations  are  based 
on  mud,  and  its  superstructure  composed  of 
perishable  Cornwall  granite,  which  is  in- 
competent to  resist  the  insidious  action  of  a 
London  atmosphere.  The  balustrades  of 
the  parapet  are  of  Aberdeen  granite,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  granites  will  readily 
indicate  the  advantage  of  the  northern  de- 
posit over  that  obtained  from  the  igneous 
deposits  of  the  west.  The  study  of  the 
graidtes  used  in  the  Victoria  Embankment 
wall  and  parapet,  and  that  employed  in 
building  Waterloo  Bridge,  will  result  in 
much  profit  to  the  building  student  if  he 
will  apply  in  his  examination  the  necessary 
chemical  rules  and  analyses.  It  is  well 
known  that  those  granites  in  which  alkalies 
exist  in  too  great  a  proportion  are  liable  to 
early  disintegration,  and  the  measure  of 
theii-  durability  is  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  the  alkaline  ingredients,  that  of  potash, 
however,  securing  a  higher  quality  of  dura- 
bility than  soda.  Both  these  evanescent 
chemical  agents  exist  in  varying  propor- 
tions in  nearly  all  granites  ;  but  that  which 
has  the  less  of  either,  more  especially  of 
soda,  is  proved  to  be  the  more  durable 
stone. 

Before  leaving  the  granite  division  of  our 
study,  we  will  look  at  the  famous  Cleopatra 
Needle,  which,  in  its  modern  site,  can  well 
afford  to  look  with  indifference,  if  not  dis- 
dain, upon  its  surroimding  fellow  structures, 
reared  from  analogous  igneous  rocks.  Age, 
indeed  !  Who  can  denote  with  accuracy  the 
period  when  the  monolith  was  quarried  from 
its  granite  bed  in  far  distant  Syene  ?  Or  who 
can  enumerate  the  human  lives  sacrificed 
during  the  time  of  its  removal  from  its  natural 
bed  to  its  final  erection  amongst  its  nume- 
rous fellows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ?  The 
interval  of  time,  and  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  Cleopatra's  Needle  has  passed,  were 
indeed  calculated  to  degrade  an  obelisk  be- 
yond recognition,  composed  of  ordinary 
granite,  or  less  durable  materials. 


The  granites  of  our  Victoria  Embankmejit 
are  grey  in  colour,  and  the  Obelisk  red, 
denoting,  in  its  analysis,  the  presence  of 
iron  oxides.  Geologists  and  mineralogists 
are  not  quite  unanimous  as  to  the  exact 
proportions  or  description  of  this  famous 
Egyptian  granite.  The  analysis,  however, 
is  as  under  : — 


Silica    70'25 

Alumina   16'00 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese    2'.50 

Lime   I'lG 

Mag-nesia,  soda,  and  potash    9  00 

Water  and  loss    1'09 


10000 

It  may  be  described  as  a  granite  formed 
of  quartz,  orthosc,  oligoclase,  and  frcqucntlj' 
also  of  hornblende;  but  the  la'ter  is  verj' 
limited  in  quantity.  This  granite  is  capable 
of  being  very  highly  polished,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  climate  maintains  its  surfaces  un- 
impaired, having  been  originally  used  in 
lining  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
Perched  on  its  modern  base,  in  a  humid  cli- 
mate, and  subject  to  the  baneful  influences 
of  a  London  atmosphere,  it  will,  in  some 
distant  future,  solve  the  problem  whether 
any  granite  can  exist  unimpaired  in  such  a 
situation.  Already  preservative  applications 
are  imparted  to  its  surfaces,  which  may  re- 
tard or  impede  its  decay  ;  but  cannot,  we 
fear,  prevent  the  unavoidable  degradation 
consequent  on  its  modern  Western  location. 

Let  us  now  make  our  acquaintance  with 
the  gault  bricks  used  in  fome  of  the  walls 
on  the  land  side  of  the  Embankment,  along 
which  we  will  now  saunter.  Walls,  dividing 
the  carriage  and  footways  from  private  gar- 
dens, at  several  points  on  the  Embankment, 
are  constructed  of  gault  bricks  with  a  Port- 
land-stone coping.  At  the  eastern  end,  and 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  WiiU  so  erected 
may  bo  regarded  as  merely  temporary  in 
character  ;  but  for  the  time  during  which 
it  has  existed,  ample  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  judge  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  bricks 
may  not  be  regarded  as  the  best  which 
can  be  produced  from  gault  clay  ;  but  the 
external  defects  which  they  now  exhibit, 
after  so  comparatively  short  a  time,  indicate 
that  they  are  not  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses, where  uniformity  of  surface  or  free- 
dom fi-om  flaws  is  an  object.  A  careful  in- 
spection of  the  bricks  in  question  indicates 
that  the  degrading  action  of  the  weather 
has  destroyed  the  oi-iginal  face  of  their  sur- 
faces, and  thus  gradually  permitted  the 
presence  of  water,  which,  when  frozen,  has 
already  exerted  a  mechanical  influence, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  various- sized 
pieces  of  the  brick.  The  writer  has  made  a 
careful  observation  of  this  almost  unob- 
served process,  and  after  frost  and  during 
thaw,  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  disin- 
tegrated brick  which  accumulated  at  the 
base  of  the  wall  in  question,  on  both  of  its 
sides. 

Gault  clay,  when  properly  tempered  and 
rendered  thoroughly  homogeneous,  produces 
bricks  of  a  high  class,  from  the  peculiarly 
favourable  character  of  its  chemical  con- 
stituents. Its  natural  state  is,  generally 
speaking,  stiff,  and,  in  some  deposits,  highly 
indurated ;  but  before  being  converted,  or 
moulded,  into  the  desired  forms,  should  be 
well  tempered  and  rendered  plastic.  Where 
this  desirable  preliminary  operation  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  clay  used  as  dug  from 
the  pit  or  quarry,  and  at  once  passed 
through  a  brick-machine,  much  faulty  forms 
are  produced.  The  character  of  the  flaws  of 
the  bricks  on  the  Embankment  indicates 
that  the  pressure  applied  when  they  were 
moulded  was  insufficient  to  weld  the  irrega- 
larly-sized  pieces  of  clay,  and  thus  prevented 
the  accurate  application  of  the  heat  of  the 
kiln,  resulting  in  the  cracks  so  prominent  in 
the  bricks  built  in  the  wall  in  question.  In 
all  probability,  the  authority  controlling 
the  works  of  the  Victoria  Embankment 
selected  these  bricks  from  their  pleasing 
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colour  and  apparently  hard  character ; 
neither  quality,  however,  has  secured  a 
sound  and  sightly  wall.  If  the  wall  proper 
and  its  constituents  fail  to  please,  we  are  still 
less  satisfied  with  the  condition  and  character 
of  its  coi)ing.  The  Portland  stone,  of  which  this 
finishing  course,  or  caii,  is  made,  either  must 
have  been  of  cxcoptiouidly  bad  quality,  or 
the  particular  site  in  wliich  it  is  j^laced  is 
subject  to  an  exceptionally  damaging  cli- 
niatul  influence.  Portland  sl;ono,  of  which  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
Somerset  House  are  built,  obtained  from  the 
famous  Oolitic  deposits  in  Dorsetshire, 
has  a  reputation  for  great  durability, 
and  wo  therefore  conclude  that  the  super- 
vising check  on  the  quality  of  the  materials 
was  not  vigilant  enough  to  prevent  in  this 
particular  spot  the  use  of  stone,  which  is 
simply  a  disgrace  to  the  authorities  under 
Avhoso  direction  it  was  built. 

The  railing  bounding  the  Temple  Gardens 
is  a  very  creditable  work,  and  the  stone  in 
its  foundations  and  plinth  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  adjoining  coping  we 
have  referred  to.  The  quality  of  the  stone 
and  ironwork  of  this  ornamental  railing  and 
the  quality  of  its  workmanship  form  a  be- 
coming screen  between  the  Embankment  and 
these  charming  gardens.  It  is  a  groat  pity 
that  the  Templars  did  not  make  the  iron  rail- 
ings wider  apart,  and  so  enable  the  public  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  ornamental  gardens 
and  buildings  of  the  quadrangle.  Their 
being  so  closely,  railed  off  cannot  proceed 
from  any  selfish  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Temple  authorities,  for  they  display  the 
utmost  amount  of  liberality  in  throwing 
their  well-kej)t  gardens  open  to  the  public. 
The  high  brick  wall  in  the  Whitehall  quarter 
is  simply  disgraceful,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  never  should  have  allowed  such  an 
eyesore  to  have  been  erected. 

{To  he  concluded.) 


ST.    MATTHIAS'     CHURCH  (UPPER 
TULSE  HILL)  COMPETITION. 

THE  committee  have  made  a  selection 
from  fifty  or  more  sets  submitted  to 
them  in  this  competition,  of  four  designs,  and 
these  have  since  been  further  considered. 
The  instructions  to  architects  required  a 
church  of  red  brick  or  stone,  with  stone 
dressings  of  plain  character,  with  tower  and 
spire,  and  all  necessary  fittings,  capable  of 
accommodating  800  worshippers  and  to  be 
arranged  to  admit  of  economical  enlarge- 
ment. The  cost  was  limited  to  £7,000,  in- 
cluding architect's  commission ;  and  a 
builder's  estimate  was  required  to  be  fur- 
nished, as  a  guarantee  of  the  pei-formance 
of  the  architect's  design.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions stated  that  the  church  will  probably 
be  built  in  three  sections.  A  rather  unusual 
course  was  adopted  as  regards  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  designs,  though  it  has  had  the 
e  ffect  of  preventing  any  unfair  knowledge  of 
the  authors'  names  from  transpiring.  The 
drawings  were  requested  to  be  sent  under 
motto  only,  not  accompanied  with  sealed 
envelopes,  and  when  the  selection  of  the 
committee  had  been  made,  an  advertisement 
announcing  the  motto  and  asking  for  the 
name  and  address  of  each  competitor  was  to 
be  published.  This  course  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  committee,  as  our  readers  will 
have  seen  in  our  last  issue,  though  it  was 
found  impossible  last  week  to  announce,  as 
intended,  the  motto  of  any  design,  for  a 
very  simple  reason,  namely,  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  come  to  a  decision  till  they 
had  carefully  gone  through  the  details  of  the 
design  they  thought  the  nearest  to  their 
requirements,  and  for  which  purpose 
they  had  to  put  themselves  into  com- 
munication with  the  author.  Though 
the  committee  comprises  among  its  mem- 
bers several  practical  men,  two  or  three 
architects  and  builders,  besides  their  own 
indefatigable  secretary  and  churchwarden, 


Messrs.  Martin,  engineers,  to  whose  efforts, 
we  understand,  the  present  church  accom- 
modation, as  well  as  the  proposed,  are 
mainly  duo,  it  has  had  to  meet  with  some 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision,  partly  due 
to  those  who  oppose  the  building  of  a  new 
church  in  the  district,  and  also  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  respect  of  the  lino 
of  building.  The  last  point  has  considerably 
delayed  the  decision  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  plans,  as  many 
of  the  competitors  have  failed  to  adapt  their 
building  to  the  site  ;  others  have  not  taken 
into  consideration  the  pnjvision  of  entrances 
for  the  convenience  of  residents  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lockhart-road  ;  while  a 
few  have  neglected  to  utilise  the  difference 
of  levels  of  the  site.  Many  of  the  authors 
have  made  no  provision  for  concrete  founda- 
tions, an  important  item  in  a  district  where 
the  ground  is  of  a  treacherous  or  clayey 
nature  ;  other  designs  show  no  means  for 
future  extension.  Moreover,  as  usual,  indi- 
vidual preferences  and  the  influence  of 
donors,  have  added  to  the  difficulties  against 
which  the  committee  have  had  to  contend. 
Certain  members  of  the  committee,  we 
miderstand,  have  been  captivated  by  the 
attractive  interior  of  "  Experientia,"  the 
chief  fault  of  which  design  is  that  its  author 
has  not  shown  space  for  future  extension, 
and  has  not  provided  concrete,  or  a  room 
below  the  chancel  ;  while  others  have  formed 
an  attachment  for  the  design  marked 
"  Faith.''  On  Tuesday  evening,  we  hear, 
the  committee  accepted  conditionally  the 
design  bearing  the  motto,  "  lied  Cross," 
the  authors  being  Messrs.  Harnor  and 
Waters,  of  8,  John-strett,  Adelphi.*  It  was 
found  that  not  one  of  the  designs  met  all 
the  requirements,  and  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee under  these  circumstances  was  to 
select  a  design  requiring  the  least  amount  of 
alteration.  From  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
five  designs  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
committee  on  points  of  utility  alone  have 
come  to  a  fair  conclusion.  The  plan  of  "  Red 
Cross"  fairly  adapts  itself  to  the  ground;  the 
author  has  shown  means  for  extending  the 
transepts  on  both  sides;  entrances  are  shown 
at  convenient  points,  and  the  levels  of  the 
ground  and  the  foimdations  have  been  con- 
sulted. Moreover,  we  think  the  architec- 
tural character  of  the  building  in  every  way 
suitable  to  the  locality  ;  no  expensive  orna- 
ment or  elaborate  tracery  is  shown ;  the 
style  is  plain  sensibly  treated  Early  English, 
of  brick  relieved  by  stone  dressings.  We 
necessarily  limit  our  opinion  to  the 
designs  we  have  seen,  but  the  selection  of 
these  of  course  rests  with  the  committee. 
On  this  account  we  may  express  our  regret 
the  building  committee  did  not  see  their 
way  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  designs  to  be 
submitted  to,  and  adjudicated  upon,  by  Mr. 
Street,  or  Mr.  Pearson,  as  proposed  ;  but  we 
have  nevertheless  confidence  in  the  architec- 
tural and  practical  ability  in  the  committee, 
that  the  best  for  the  purpose  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. We  also  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  offer  two  or  three  premiums  ; 
it  must  be  confessed  a  great  deal  of  labour 
and  ability  have  been  expended  by  the  com- 
petitors, as  the  designs  we  have  seen  exhi- 
bited fully  bear  out. 

We  may  now  give  the  result  of  our  notes 
on  the  five  sets  selected  by  the  committee, 
and  which  were  written  b  fore  the  decision  we 
have  mentioned  above  was  made.  We  may 
just  premise  that  the  site  of  the  church  is 
quadrilateral,  Upper  Tulse-hill  forming 
the  western  boundary,  and  Lockhart- 
road  the  southern. 

"Faith,  and  a  Black  Cross,"  shows  a 
church  of  wide  proportions,  comprising  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  transepts,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestry,  one  on  either  side,  and 
an  octagonal  apse.  The  j)lanning  is  symme- 
trical ;  the  aisles  are  not  continued  to  the 
end  of  navCj  but  form  a  break  on  each  side. 
•  See  pa^'e  lii. 


There  are  three  wide  bays  besides  the  tran- 
sept, and  the  author  has  produced  a  com- 
modious well-planned  nave, finished  withbrick 
in  an  Early  English  style.  The  roof  is  open 
and  timbered,  the  ribs  spring  from  short 
hammer-beams,  and  tie-rods  are  shown.  A 
well-proportioned  tower,  with  spire,  is 
shown  at  the  west  end,  forming  a  lobby 
entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  tower  is 
pleasingly  varied  by  the  octagon,  with  en- 
gaged pinnacles.  Accommodiition  is  pro- 
vided for  840  worshippers.  The  pencil  per- 
spective and  ink  elevations  exhibit  good 
detail.  "  Faith  in  a  red  circle,"  favourably 
spoken  of,  is  a  church  with  nave  and  two 
aisles,  an  octagon  -  ended  chancel,  with 
clergy  and  choir  vestries  on  the  north  side 
forming  a  projection.  There  are  five  bays 
shown.  The  vestry  accommodation  is 
arranged  on  the  chancel-floor  level,  and  the 
heating  is  by  stoves  underneath  the  vestries. 
We  can  speak  approvingly  of  the  elevations 
and  interior  features.  There  is  a  boldly- 
treated  tower  and  spire  at  the  east  end  ;  the 
former  has  an  octagonal  upper  stage  as  in 
the  former  design,  and  there  is  a  fleche 
springing  from  the  chancel  gable.  Large 
triple  windows  light  the  clerestory,  and 
these  are  close  set.  The  east  end  is  lighted 
by  triplets,  and  the  western  gable  is  pierced 
by  three  windows.  The  author  has  again 
selected  an  Early  or  13th-century  style  of 
English  Gothic.  A  detailed  specification 
accompanies  this  set,  and  we  find  the  author 
estimates  his  building  separately  as  follows  : 
Nave  and  aisles,  £3,200  ;  chancel  and 
vestries,  £1,700;  tower  and  spire,  £1,700; 
boundary  wall,  &3.,  £1,700;  making  a 
total  of  £7,000.  In  compliance  with 
the  instructions,  builders'  estimates  are 
appended.  Neatly-drawn  ink  per- 
spective and  elevations  are  sent  in 
under  motto  "Experientia."  The  author 
submits  two  designs,  but  the  position 
assigned  to  the  plan  on  site  and  the  means 
of  extension  are  not  satisfactory.  The  first 
set,  marked  A,  exhibits  a  plan  with  nave 
and  aisles,  with  clergy  and  choir  vestries  on 
the  south  side  of  chancel ;  the  latter  is 
finished  as  a  semi-decagon.  The  north 
aisle  extends  to  correspond  with  the  vestries, 
and  the  arcade  shows  five  bays.  At  the 
west  end  there  is  a  lobby-entrance,  as  well 
as  a  porch  under  the  tower  at  the  south- 
west angle,  which  is  set  close  to  the  nave. 
Stairs  to  a  gallery  are  shown  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  western  lobby,  as  the  author 
proposes  to  enlarge  the  number  of  sittings 
by  this  means,  the  additional  accommodation 
thus  obtained  being  100.  A  choir  of  36  is 
projDOsed  in  the  chancel,  and  the  organ  is 
intended  to  be  played  from  the  latter.  Wo 
caimot  say  we  like  the  rather  low  and 
meagre  tower  and  spire  :  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  omitted  the  spire  and  built  a 
larger  tower ;  nor  do  we  admire  the 
way  the  former  feature  is  made  to 
spring  from  the  tower :  there  is  a  low 
gabled  form  of  parapet  with  squat  cir- 
cular pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  walls 
are  proposed  to  be  fticed  with  red  bricks, 
having  stone  dressings,  and  brick  bands  and 
voussoirs  are  shown  internally.  The  chan- 
cel is  groined,  and  there  is  an  open-timber 
roof  over  the  nave.  The  number  of  sittings 
provided  is  830,  and  the  estimate,  guaranteed 
by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  is  £6,700.  In 
the  dra\vings  the  author  has  adopted  a  mix- 
ture of  English  and  foreign  detail.  The 
second  design  of  "  Experientia,"  marked  B, 
is  drawn  in  a  similar  style.  Decorated  in 
character,  the  main  difference  being  a  wider 
nave  ;  the  aisles  reduced  to  passages,  and 
the  introduction  of  transepts,  by  which 
means  the  accommodation  is  chiefiy  pro- 
vided for  in  the  nave  and  transepts.  Of 
course,  the  great  gain  to  be  obtained  by 
making  the  aisles  passages  is,  that  there  is 
no  obstruction  to  the  view  ;  but  this  advan- 
tage is  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  pro- 
l>ortions    of  the   nave.    There  is  a  lofty 
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clerestory,  which  will  be  a  good  feature  ; 
the  chancel  is  rather  too  low  in  height,  and 
the  tower  and  spire  have  the  same  meagre 
effect  in  their  proportions  as  the  last.  The 
author  appears  to  have  adojited  the  tran- 
septs as  a  means  of  obtaining  future 
additional  accommodation  by  galleries  hold- 
ing 100  persons  in  each.  On  the  north 
side  of  chancel  is  the  choir  vestry,  with  organ 
over,  and  on  the  south  side  is  the  clergy 
vestry  of  larger  size,  capable  of  being  used 
for  classes.  The  heating  is  provided  for  by 
chambers  under  the  latter  vestry,  and  a  sum 
of  £loO  has  been  proposed  for  this  i^urposo. 

The  two  designs  with  motto  Red  Cross  in 
Circles  are  distinguished  for  a  careful  study 
of  the  site  and  the  conditions,  and  architec- 
turally, are  equally  worthy  of  the  eommit'ee's 
consideration.  Let  us  first  take  the  design 
marked  A,  shown  by  a  set  of  well-drawn  and 
vigorous  ink  drawings.  Here  we  have  a 
cruciform  plan,  well  proportioned  in  the 
various  parts,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the 
ground.  There  is  a  well-proportioned  tower 
and  spire  at  the  west  end.  The  former  is 
treated  ia  a  plain  brick  but  dignified  style, 
without  buttresses,  while  the  spire  is  of  good 
form  and  elevation,  and  the  detail  of  the 
whole  design,  in  an  Early  English  style,  is 
worked  out  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
transepts  project  slightly ;  the  choir  and 
clergy  vestries  are  shown  on  either  side  of 
ohancel,  and  the  latter  is  terminated  as  a 
semi-octagon.  The  tower,  which  forms  an 
entrance  porch,  is  at  the  south-west  angle  ; 
its  outer  boundaries  forming  those  of  the 
aisle  and  west-end.  An  entrance  is  obtained 
also  in  the  centre  of  west-end.  Plan  A  shows 
a  nave  of  93ft.,  and  a  good  detail  of  seats  is 
shown.  The  estimate  of  the  author  is  £6,750, 
and  accommodation  is  shown  for  836.  The  al- 
ternative design  under  B  shows  slight  transept 
projections,  and  a  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  vestries  at  the  east  end  ;  the  principal 
difference  is  the  substitution  of  narrow  aisles 
to  serve  as  passages,  and  the  plan  thereby 
secures  an  unobstructed  area.  The  font  is 
placed  in  a  small  semicircular  recess  on  the 
north  side  ;  there  is  a  narthex  arrangement 
for  the  west  end,  which  is  treated  in  a  bold 
and  effective  manner  externally.  A  well- 
colom-ed  perspective  shows  red  brick  walls 
relieved  by  a  roof  of  green  slates,  and  the 
schedule  of  accommodation  gives  828  as  the 
total  number.  In  both  designs  the  interior 
treatment  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  the 
details  are  well  drawn.  Below  the  chancel 
end,  rooms  are  obtained  by  utilising  the  fall 
of  the  groiind  — a  point  we  find  wanting  in 
some  of  the  others.  Another  design,  with 
monogi-am  "E.H.,"  is  characterised  bya  more 
florid  treatment  than  either  of  the  former. 
The  style  is  Decorated,  all  the  windows  have 
tracoried  heads,  and  those  in  the  aisles  are 
square-headed.  In  plan  the  arrangement  is 
hardly  so  pleasing  or  satisfactory ;  there  is 
a  squire-ended  chancel,  a  vestry  and  organ 
chamber  on  the  north  side,  and  a  baptistry 
on  the  other  side,  and  a  tower  and  spire  at 
the  south-west  corner.  The  drawings  are 
lightly  inked  in,  and  while  we  must  praise 
the  neatness  of  some  of  the  detail,  we  can 
hardly  think  the  design  economical  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  committee. 


THE  ANCIENT   BUILDINGS  OF 
HALIFAX.* 

IN  these  days  of  restoration  and  recon- 
struction well-drawn  views  of  old  build- 
ings have  a  claim  to  our  regard  ;  and  reliable 
drawings  illustrating  old  domestic  architec- 
ture are  even  more  valuable,  as  they  often 
become  records  of  buildings  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  proprietors  and  leaseholders. 
The  parish  of  Halifax  abounds  in  old  halls 
and  half-timbered  buildings  of  the  seven- 

Views  of  Ancient  Buildings,  Illustrative  of  the  Do- 
mestic Architecture  of  tlie  Parish  of  Halifax.  By  John 
L.EYLAND.  Halifax  :  R.  Leyland  and  Son. 


teenth  century,  nnd  Mr.  John  Leyland 
deserves  our  thanks  for  having  brought  out 
a  series  of  photo-lithographs  of  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these,  with  brief  descrij:)- 
tive  notes,  that  will  bo  welcomed  by  all 
admirers  of  Halifax  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  only  regret  we  feel  is  that  the  drawings 
were  not  executed  with  more  architectural 
care  in  details,  and  that  the  shading  and 
trees  were  not  more  sparingly  employed  to 
produce  effect.  There  is  an  unpleasant  in- 
decision in  the  details,  and  a  woolliness  of 
effect  in  the  shaded  parts,  Avhich  give  a 
mannered  treatment  to  some  of  the  views. 
We  take,  for  instance,  a  few  points  to 
illustrate  our  meaning.  In  the  view 
of  ancient  building,  in  Elland,  there 
is  a  meagreness  and  poverty  ia  the 
timbering ;  the  sh  ided  parts  are  finical  in 
touch  ;  the  bay  windows  in  Plate  VI.  are 
surely  di-awn  out  of  perspective;  the  next 
plate  shows  a  grand  old  mansion,  but  the 
view,  to  our  mind,  has  been  wholly  spoilt 
by  the  disproportioned  amount  of  fore- 
ground introduced ;  the  trees  in  Plate  XXI. 
are  poorly  drawn  ;  and  there  are  other 
evidences  which  almost  incline  us  to  think 
that  the  drawings  in  many  cases  have  been 
copied  from  j)hotograpihs.  But,  although 
saying  so  miich  as  regards  the  technical 
qualitiis  of  the  drawings,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  interest  in  the  subjects  them- 
selves which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
impart,  nor  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
attempt  to  restore  t  )  their  original  condition 
some  of  the  examples  given.  Mr.  Leyland, 
at  least,  has  felt  the  value  ati  aching  to  the 
old  buildings  he  has  attempted  to  illustrate, 
and  his  book,  with  all  its  shortccmings,  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  Halifax.  The 
selection  made  seems  to  be  a  good  one, 
illustrating  as  it  does  the  stone-built  man- 
sions erected  in  Jacobean  times,  such  as 
Barkisland  Hall,  in  Plate  II.,  as  well  as 
the  timbered  houses  in  the  locality.  The 
timber  examples  are  first  described.  Halifax 
was  originally  a  quaint  town  built  chiefly  of 
timber,  and  until  modem  times,  as  the  author 
says,  there  remained  lines  of  curious  over- 
hanging houses  on  both  sides  of  Cro^vn- 
street.  But  we  may  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  book  itself,  and  here  we  notice  the 
author  has  disregarded  "  incongruous  altera- 
tions and  defacements,  with  which  bad 
taste  and  long  neglect  have  surrounded 
many  of  the  ancient  houses,"  and  they  have 
been  drawn  as  they  most  probably  appeared 
when  surrounded  by  lawns  and  gardens. 
We  confess  we  should  have  preferred  to  have 
seen  them  as  they  now  exist.  Among  the 
timber  examples  "  Broad-Bottom  Hall,"  or 
the  ' '  Old  C  hapel, Wadsworth  "  (Plate  XXV.), 
is  given  as  the  oldest  example  in  the  parish, 
its  date  being  about  1350.  Its  exterior  has 
been  completely  altered,  but  fiagments  of 
the  interior  remain,  from  which  the  con- 
jectural drawing  is  made.  The  pointed 
ceiling  partly  exists  ;  also  the  old  wainscot 
of  overlapping  planlis  of  oak.  The  original 
dimensions  were  29ft.  by  16ft.,  and  the 
point  of  arch  16ft.  from  the  floor.  The 
original  windows  have  disappeared ;  but  the 
author  shows  a  five-light  window  of  the 
fourteenth  century  at  the  end.  The  deco- 
ration in  the  panels  of  vardted  ceiling 
is  hypothetical,  we  find,  and  certainly 
would  have  been  better  omitted.  The 
chimney-mantel  corbelling  does  not,  as 
shown,  look  like  old  work,  and  the  table 
introduced  is  quite  modern  in  spirit,  and 
does  not  add  to  the  effect.  Shibden  Hall, 
the  seat  of  J.  Lister,  Esq.,  is  partly  of  tim- 
ber ;  the  date  is  about  1400,  but  looks  rather 
recent  in  some  of  its  details.  Plate  XXI. 
shows  a  half-timbered  house,  re-erected  in 
Shibden  Park,  brought  from  Cripplegate. 
The  drawing  shows  a  restoration,  but  the 
surroundings  do  not  at  all  harmonise  with 
the  building ;  and  if  this  is  a  truthful  re- 
storation, we  cannot  say  much  for  it.  The 


stream  is  not  in  true  perspective.  "  Sunny 
Bank,"  Grcetland,  is  another  timber  house 
illustrated,  but  the  landscape  represented  is 
desolate-looking,  and  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  show  the  original  site.  Plate  XIII.  repre- 
sents one  of  the  few  remaining  timber 
buildings  in  Halifax.  The  timbers  arc  now 
hidden  by  i^lastering  ;  the  coved  woodwork  is 
singular ;  indeed  we  should  be  inclined  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  this  restoration.  The 
grotesque  carving  to  the  gate  way  is  of  interest. 
The  "  Spread  Eagle  Inn,"  in  the  old  market ; 
the  ancient  house,  Woolshops ;  the  "  White 
Swan,"  and  adjacent  houses  in  Halifax,  are 
particularly  interesting  instances  of  the  old 
half-timbered  houses  in  the  town.  Most  of 
these  buildings  have  been  destroyed  or 
covered  over  with  plaster,  but  the  illustra- 
tions show  them  divested  of  this  covering, 
and  restored,  from  existing  evidences, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  "White 
Swan  "  and  adjoining  houses  are  re- 
stored, from  fragments  discovered  on  their 
demolition  in  1859,  and  are  represented  as 
they  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  The  "Spread  Eagle  Inn,"  now 
destroyed,  has  also  been  shown,  from  exist- 
ing data,  though  with  what  accuracy  we 
.should  not  like  to  say.  It  is,  however, 
suggestive  of  treatment.  The  great  house 
in  Erringden  is  one  of  the  old  stone  man- 
sions. The  author  says,  in  his  introduction, 
' '  From  its  architectural  details  and  the 
]ieculiarities  of  its  internal  construction  and 
arrangement,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  erected  about  a.d.  1150."  The  front 
has  a  pleasing  variation  in  its  gabled  breaks, 
there  are  no  less  than  four,  the  largest  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  others.  One  interesting 
feature  is  the  projecting  porch  with  the 
peculiar  pediment-like  feature  above  the 
doorway.  Its  present  state  is  described  as 
deplorable;  the  interior  is  "cold,  damp, 
and  cheerless,"  and  the  building  is  aban- 
doned to  ruin.  By  the  permission  of  the 
author  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  reproduction  of  plate  XL,  which 
represents  a  recent  restoration  of  one  of  the 
upper  apai'tments  or  Banqueting-  Hall  of  the 
Old  Cock  Hotel,  Halifax.  Ihis  old  house 
was  one  of  the  largest  built  in  the  town ; 
it  stands  in  the  Southga'e,  and  was 
erected  in  Elizabeth's  time.  It  seems 
to  have  suffered  considerable  changes,  since 
it  was  a  mansion  with  its  pastures  and 
gardens  aroimd  it.  The  banqueting-hall, 
the  subject  of  our  illustration,  has  been  re- 
cently restored,  and  its  mantel-piece  is  a 
unique  example  of  Elizabethan  carved  work. 
In  our  recent  review  of  prize  drawings  at 
South  Kensington,  are  mentioned  two  draw- 
ings of  the  old  fireplace  from  measurement. 
The  date,  1581,  occurs  on  one  of  its  flat 
mouldings.  "  Above,  in  stucco,"  says  Mr. 
Leyland,  "  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  Savile,  whose  branches 
were,  at  the  time  referred  to,  settled  at  Cop- 
ley, Hullenedge,  New-Hall,  Over  Bradley, 
Blaithroyde,  and  Shaw-hill.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  custom  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  house  of  Savile,  at  that  time,  to  plant 
their  families  in  goodly  mansions,  in  vaiious 
places  within  the  parish  of  Halifax."  The 
author  further  thinks  that  the  house  was 
erected  by  Sir  Henry,  the  warden  of  Merton 
College,  and  in  proof  of  this,  quotes  a  letter 
addressed  from  Halifax  in  1592  to  his  friend 
Stow,  the  historian.  The  hall  was  a  large 
and  lofty  apartment,  lighted  by  a  window 
three  tiers  in  height  and  twelve  lights  broad. 
The  house  was  sold  in  the  17th  century  for  a 
hostel.  The  pnnelling  of  the  walls,  ceiling, 
and  fireplace  of  the  hall  illustrated,  are  parti- 
cularly fine  specimens  of  the  period.  Plate 
XII.  shows  another  interesting  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  17th  century,  formerly 
in  the  Swan  Coppice,  where  the  town-hall 
now  stands.  One  of  the  rooms  has  a  fine 
plaster  ceiling.  Barkisland  Hall  is  a  par- 
ticidarly  good  example,  and  is  illustrated 
by  one  of  the  best  plates.    The  family  of 
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Glodliill  wcro  identified  with  tlio  Eoyiilisfc 
cause,  and  one  was  slain  in  Sir  Marinaduke 
Langdale's  regiment  at  Ilessoy-Moor,  in 
IGM.  Tho  date  over  door  is  KKJS.  Kershaw 
House,  Midf^ley,  is  another  excellent  siieci- 
men  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  this  ptn-iod. 
The  wide  fjables  and  many-light  mullioned 
windows,  the  curious  projecting  porch  with 
rose  window,  and  the  simple  effective  details 
of  gable-copings  and  ornaments  are  charac- 
teristic. Broadfold,  Midgley,  is  another 
illustration  of  interest.  Its  broadly-treated 
fagade,  centre  gable,  and  plain  niullion 
windows  have  a  thorough-going  stone 
character,  but  the  mansion  now  no  longer 
exists.  Norland  Lowev  Hall  is  pleasing, 
but  in  all  these  drawings  the  chimneys  ap- 
pear to  be  modern.  Several  houses  of  the 
Stuart  period  have  been  demolished,  sufh  as 
Broalfold  and  Boothroyd,  both  of  which 
are  given  in  the  book  ;  others  have  suffered 
spoliation  at  the  hands  of  modern  builders, 
but  Mr.  Leyland  has  done  some  good  by 
recalling  their  likeness  and  features.  ISeveral 
peculiar  features  luay  be  pointed  out.  Thus 
at  Binroyde,  Norland,  we  have  a  succession 
of  five  wide  gables  with  mullioned  windows; 
"its  hall-body,  once  open  to  the  roof,  has 
had  a  ceiling  constructed  on  a  level  with 
its  gallery,  but  in  the  attic  thus  formed  the 
original  decorations  still  remain."  Clay 
House,  Greetland,  is  a  grand  old  mansion  ; 
Brearley  Had,  Midgley,  is  represented  by  a 
view  of  interior  hall.  Altogether  25  plates 
are  given,  il  ustrating  many  of  the  finer 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  have  all  been  printed 
by  Mr.  J.  Akorman,  and  the  subscribers  to 
Mr.  Ley  and's  volume  will  have  cause  to 
thank  him  for  publishing  views  that  will 
revive  dying  memories,  and  rekindle  some 
enthusiasm  for  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  locality. 


BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
opened  at  Stroud  on  Wednesday,  July  21, 
under  the  presid.  ncy  of  Mr.  E.  Caruthers-Little. 
After  the  business  was  transacted  visits  were 
paid  to  Bowubam  House,  Rodborough,  and 
Minchenhampton. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  C.  Wethered 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  ABOUT  STROUD. 

He  said  in  "  the  spacious  times  of  gi-eat 
Elizabeth  "  there  was  no  fairer  portion  of  what 
was  styled  of  yore  "  Merrie  England"  than  this. 
The  traveller  from  these  parts  who  passes  from 
the  antique  cities  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  to  the  not 
less  interesting  cities  of  Brui>se]s  and  Antwerp 
will  find  in  those  earher  homes  of  the  arts  much 
that  is  characterisiic  of  these  old  structural 
forms  around  us — an  intermingling  of  moulding 
and  shapings  that  may  be  likened  to  the  foreign 
idioms  which  often  tinge  a  provincial  dialect.  A 
strong  Flemish  feeling  is  also  discernible  in 
numerous  carved  oaken  cheats,  chairs,  and  tables 
still  existing  among  us,  or  scattered  elsewhere. 
The  art  workmen  of  those  days  seemed  to  have 
combined  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  beautiful 
with  a  faculty  for  its  realisation  in  outward 
forms  of  appropriateness  and  grace.  Hence  the 
thoroughness  that  cumes  from  an  intelligent  and 
honest  use  of  materials  to  ensure  the  end  in 
view.  A  national  architecture,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  should  be  the  shaped  restdt  and  bodily 
expression  of  th;  thoughts,  tastes,  and  genius  of 
a  people.  From  the  Norman  Invasion,  down  to 
a  period  even  later  than  the  Tudors,  we  possessed 
such  an  architecture,  eminently  suited  in  all  •  its 
phases  to  our  climate  and  conditions,  and 
applicable  to  all  purposes,  rcliuious  and  civil 
alike.  Owing  mainly  to  the  skill  of  our  local 
masons  and  their  seclusion  from  the  chief 
centres  of  innovation,  together  with  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  freestone,  its  traditions  lingered 
much  longer  in  the  Gloucestershire  valleys  than 
elsewhere.  Stroud  possesses  an  object  of  anti- 
quarian interest  in  its  Town  Hall,  dating  in  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  authority,  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Oxford,  from  the  loth  century.  Stript  of  its 
recent  additions,  from  an  architectural  point  of 


view,  it  is  wortliicr  of  notice  than  the  costly 
modern  building  of  greater  pretensions  close  by. 
It  has  scale  and  proportion,  with  a  quiet  dignity 
of  its  own.  As  specially  domestic  ty])i.'H  of 
illustration,  I  may  take  More  Hull,  near  Iland- 
wick — said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  nei)liew  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More— ^and  the  Court 
House,  at  Painswick.  These  are  in  reulity 
nothing  more  thiin  a  grouping  and  blending  on  a 
wilier  scale,  to  meet  larger  war'ts,  of  the  elements 
to  be  found  in  every  adjacent  cottage  of  the 
same  date ;  bringing  every  tenement,  however 
humble,  into  a  kind  of  masonic  relationship  with 
the  rest.  Much  of  their  attractiveness  depends 
on  the  mode  of  fenestration,  and  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  their  roofs  ;  the  windows  being  either 
a  single  opening  with  boldly-chamfered  framing, 
or  of  two  or  more  lights  divided  by  muUions, 
and  frequently  crossed  by  tran  somes.  The 
dripstone  above  is  still  more  effective  when 
carried  round  as  a  stiingcourse,  by  defining  a 
height  and  marking  a  flooring,  while  it  adds  in 
its  long  line  of  shadow  a  frown  to  the  front. 
The  roof,  the  crowning  of  the  edifice  and  the 
Symbol  of  home,  is  always  conspicuous  from  its 
size  and  pitch,  having  an  angle  of  inclination 
seldom  less  than  sixty  degrees.  Broken  up  into 
many  gables,  it  imparts  variety  to  the  skyline 
and  increases  the  play  of  hght  and  shadow. 
Above  all  rise  the  bold  stone  chimney-heads, 
worked  in  the  solid  and  often  set  on  the  diagonal ; 
putting  to  shame  those  flimsy  pot-and.pan 
cylinders  stuck  on  yesterday  and  apt  to  be  blown 
down  to-day.  Unity  of  local  means  and 
appliances  is  further  preserved  by  roofing  with 
stone  tiles,  a  natural  formation  principally 
occurring,  I  believe,  in  the  OoUtic  beds  of  Tet- 
bury.  From  long  exposure  to  the  weather  the 
outer  surfaces  have  acquired  a  tone  of  the 
warmest  grey,  softened  by  nature's  own  touches 
of  colour  in  moss  and  lichen.  The  Cotswold 
masons  have  left  upon  their  hatched  and  chiselled 
stones  that  impress  and  strength  of  endeavour 
which  clearly  shows  in  lasting  marks  how  "joy's 
soul  lies  in  the  doing."  Much  of  what  they 
built  has  been  destroyed  or  defaced  by  the 
meddlesome  hand  of  the  spoiler,  moved  by  that 
spirit  of  unrest  which  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  modern  life.  An  arrest  of  continuity  in  the 
vernacular  architecture  of  a  people  or  race  dulls 
and  checks  the  senthetic  yearnings  of  the  crafts- 
man. Such  an  arrest  occurred,  though  later  here 
than  elsewhere,  when  the  blight  of  the  Classic 
Renaissance  swept  over  France  and  England.  A 
century  or  more  ago  it  led  to  the  transformation 
of  Stratford  House,  The  Field,  Steanbridge 
House,  and  many  another  neighbouring  "  haunt 
of  ancient  peace"  into  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them.  Every  one  of  their  monotonous 
fa(;ades,  with  the  inevitable  portico,  and  windows 
of  the  same  deadness  of  shape,  size,  and  number 
on  each  side,  is  the  borrowed  dress  for  forms 
that  were  then  ruthlessly  disarrayed.  Men  then 
did  their  utmost  to  blot  out  the  nobler  features 
of  the  dwelling-houses  in  which  their  forefathers 
had  lived  and  died.  After  all,  archseology  is  but 
the  registry  and  classification  of  material  facts 
of  the  past,  unless  we  can  apply  some  of  its 
teachings  to  the  formation  of  a  system  of  in- 
struction which  shall  bear  fruit  in  the  arts  of  the 
future.  Amid  the  confusions  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  ancient  principles  in  the  industrial 
arts,  it  is  cheering  to  find  traces  of  true  Gothic 
feeling  in  the  productions  of  the  stonemasons, 
carpenters,  and  smiths  of  the  present  day.  We 
have  followers  of  these  honourable  crafts  in 
Stroud  who  can  read  drawings  and  render  results 
in  a  way  quite  worthy  of  their  ancestors. 

STROUD  HOUSES. 

Mr.  C.  Playne  read  a  paper  on  "Stroud 
Houses."  He  said  the  oldest  building  which  ho 
had  found  in  that  neighbourhood  was  a  granary 
near  the  residence  of  their  president,  and  the 
oldest  dwelhng-place  was  Denuay,  in  the  parish 
of  Bisley,  close  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal. 
The  next  oldest  was  More  Hull,  near  Stioud, 
and  then  came  the  Court  Hotise,  at  Painswick, 
where  Charles  re.-ted  after  his  repulse  at 
Wori-ester.  Next  in  point  of  age  was  the  in- 
teresting old  manor  house  Owlpen.  One  place 
deserving  attention  was  Bradley,  and  as  it  was 
stated  Shakespe.are  once  lived  at  Dursley  not  far 
from  it,  the  place  had  been  suggested  as  that 
the  dramatist  had  in  view  as  the  x-esideuce  of  the 
worthy  Justice  Shallow.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  had  in  those  old  houses  remains 
far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  most  of  those 
built  at  a  subsequent  period.    He  recommended 


those  who  might  build  houses  to  put  their  initials 
on  thom  and  the  date,  for  the  benefit  of 
archreologists  who  might  como  400  years 
hence. 

TltE  ROMAN  PAVEMENT  AT  W00DCHE8TEB. 

On  the  second  day  a  visit  was  paid  to  Wood- 
chester,  in  order  that  they  might  view  the 
pavement  of  the  Roman  villa,  which  had  not 
been  uncovered  since  18;52.  This  villa  was  not 
so  nmch  a  single  building  as  a  group  of  build- 
ings, connected  by  colonnades,  and  surrounding 
one  or  more  quadrangular  courts  with  a 
foimtain  in  the  centre.  The  pavement  in 
question  probably  formed  the  flooring  of  the 
chief  hall  or  atrium,  where  the  Roman  governor 
received  his  clients,  and  the  mistress  often  sat 
engaged  in  spinning.  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  pavement  is  in  tho  additions  to  Camden's 
"  Britannia,"  published  in  169.5  by  Bishop 
Gibson,  and  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  his  "  History 
of  Gloucestershire"  also  speaks  of  it.  About 
1785  a  smaU  part  of  the  pavement  was  uncovered, 
containing  figui'es  of  an  elephant  and  several 
birds,  but  the  damp  and  frost  destroyed  these 
delineations.  In  1793,  in  digging  a  vault  for 
Mr.  John  Wade,  of  Pudhill,  or  Parkhill  as  it  is 
now  called,  a  great  portion  of  the  pavement  was 
laid  open,  and  in  the  two  years  following  exca- 
vations were  made  in  a  field  adjoining,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  were  found  extending- 
nearly  500ft.  on  tho  south  side  of  the  pavement. 
This  interesting  relic  of  Roman  times  was 
opened  in  1842,  again  in  1846,  and  then  in  1852. 
The  large  party  of  archreologists  who  assembled 
on  the  present  occasion  to  see  the  once-more 
uncovered  pavement  listened  to  a  desor  ption  of 
it  by  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett.  The  general  design 
is  a  circular  area  25ft.  in  diameter.  This  area 
is  surrounded  by  a  border^  within  which  are 
representations  of  various  beasts  (originally 
twelve  in  number)  on  a  white  ground,  with 
trees  and  flowers  between  them.  The  figures  of 
a  gryphon,  a  bear,  a  leopard,  a  stag,  a  tigress,  a 
lion,  and  a  lioness,  are  now  remaining.  Most 
of  these  figures  are  about  4fo.  in  length. 
Within  this  circle  is  a  smaller  one,  in  which 
birds  are  represented  on  a  white  ground  ;  in  this 
cu-cle  is  also  the  figure  of  a  beast  which  seems 
designed  for  a  fox.  Within  the  circle  of  birds 
is  an  octagonal  compartment,  with  openings  to 
admit  the  principal  figure  of  the  design,  which 
is  now  much  mutilated.  When  the  first  draw- 
ing was  made  the  head  only  was  wanting ;  it 
represents  Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre,  which 
he  rests  on  his  left  knee.  In  the  four  angular 
spaces  between  the  border  and  the  circular  com- 
partment are  remains  of  female  figures,  two  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  each  of  these 
spaces ;  the  figures  in  the  north-east  angle, 
which  are  more  perfect  than  any  of  the  others, 
are  evidently  designed  for  Na  ads.  The  tesserae 
of  which  this  pavement  is  composed  are  for  the 
mosit  part  cubes  of  half  an  inch.  The  compart- 
ments are  coloured  liarmoniously  with  dark 
blueish-grey,  red,  white,  and  several  shades  of 
brown ;  mo.-t  of  the  xnateiials  are  from  the 
neighbourhood.  The  pavement  will,  for  a  short 
time,  remain  uncovered,  that  such  of  the  public 
as  choose  may  inspect  it.  Buckholt  and  Uley 
Bury  were  next  visittd,  and  after  the  tumuli 
had  been  inspected,  the  members  pushed  on  and 
subsequently  inspected  Frocester  Barn,  a  most 
interesting  archseological  relic.  Leonard  Stanley 
Church  was  afterwards  in-pected,  and  de.scribed 
by  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  jun.  The  party  then 
I'eturned  to  Stroud. 

At  the  evening  meeting  several  papers  were 
read,  one  by  Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Powell  on  the  alleged 
murder  of  Edward  II. ,  and  another  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  Middlet  jn  on 

LEONARD  STANLEY  CHURCH. 

The  author  noted  that  although  in  late  time* 
monastic  and  collegiate  churcli  plans,  through 
various  alterations,  became  very  much  alike, 
yet  in  their  beginnings  they  had  quite  a  differ- 
ent origin  and  development.  The  churches  of 
the  monks,  even  the  earhest  we  are  acquainted 
with,  are  large  crucifoim  buildings  witli  aisles, 
and  this  original  Norman  plan  was  generally 
adhered  to  through  the  many  later  changes  that 
took  place.  Canons'  churches,  on  tho  other 
hand,  took  as  their  model  the  ordinary  parish 
church — in  fact,  mo.st  Canons'  churches  were 
parish  churches,  either  from  their  foundations, 
as  is  tho  case  here,  or  from  having  a  collegiate 
foundation  added  af terwi.rls.  Now  tho  original 
Norman  plan  for  a  parish  church,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  was  a  building,    sometimes  with 
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transepts  and  sometimes  without,  but  in  either 
case  -with  no  aisles.  The  tower,  if  t)iere  was 
one,  was  nearly  always  central,  though  com- 
paratively few  of  these  remain,  cither  because 
they  have  fallen  down,  a  thing  very  common 
with  Norman  work  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
strength  and  solidity,  or  else  because  they  have 
been  removed  on  account  of  the  massive  piers 
being  too  g-reat  an  obstruction  to  a  clear  view  of 
the  choir.  In  this  case  the  choir  has  had  a 
narrow  escape ;  the  piers  show  considerable 
settlements,  and  are  much  bent  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. In  adopting  this  parochial  plan  for 
their  churches  the  canons  naturally  chose  the 
grander  typo,  namely,  that  with  transepts  and 
tower,  often  greatly  increasing  its  scale,  but 
still  keeping  to  the  aisleless  form.  Very  soon, 
however,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Early  English  style,  aisles  became  common  even 
in  small  parish  churches,  and  in  most  cases  the 
canons  set  to  work  to  add  what  then  began  to  be 
considered  an  almost  necessary  part  of  any 
important  church.  But  here  the  ciinons  were 
stopped  hy  a  difficulty  ;  they  already  had  their 
cloister,  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  their  colle- 
giate building  butting  rifiht  agiiinst  one  wall  of 
their  church  (generally  the  south  wall)  and  so 
they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
adding  an  aisle  on  the  free  side  only ;  this  we 
find  at  Bolton,  Eastby,  and  Biinkburn,  and 
many  other  places.  In  this  church  we  have  a 
case  where  no  additions  have  been  made,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  collegiate 
formdation  was  very  soon  absorbed  into  the 
great  abbey  at  Gloucester,  and  so  lost  its  inde- 
pendent character.  Other  instances  of  some- 
what important  collegiate  churches  never  having 
any  aisle  added  are  to  be  found  at  Lille>hall,  in 
Shropshire,  and  Bayhwrn,  in  Sussex,  but  they 
were  very  rare.  On  account,  then,  of  the  plan 
of  this  church,  and  without  any  other  evidence 
on  the  subject,  we  could  tell  at  once  that  it  was 
built,  not  for  a  monastic,  but  for  a  collegiate 
foundation.  It  will  appear  at  first  sight  to  any 
one  looking  at  this  church,  that  its  proportions 
are  rather  awkward,  the  length  being  somewhat 
excessive  in  comparison  with  its  breadth  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  originally  it  formed 
two  quite  distinct  churches  ;  the  part  west  of  the 
tower  being  the  parochial  clitirch,  and  the  rest, 
the  eastern  division,  the  part  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  canons.  This  division 
was  made  by  the  rood-screen  in  the  western 
<irch  of  the  tower,  against  which,  in  the  middle, 
.stood  the  high  altar  of  the  parish  church.  This 
altar,  from  its  position  immediately  under  the 
rood,  was  called  the  Jesus  Altar,  or  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Rood ;  on  each  side  of  this  there  would  be 
a  door,  generally  locked,  which  was  ut^ed  for 
processions  to  pass  in  and  out  on  certain  grand 
festivals.  This  rood-screen  formed  a  complete 
and  solid  division,  fencing  off  the  eastern  part, 
including  the  tower,  for  the  private  use  of  the 
canons.  V«-ry  few  instances  of  this  partition 
now  exist — almost  the  only  examples  now 
remaining  are  at  St.  Alban's  and  Boxgrove 
Church.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ordinary  open  rood-screen,  which  was  in  every 
parish-church  simply  to  form  a  separation 
between  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  eastern  or 
coUegiate  part  of  the  church  was  again  divided 
into  two  parts  by  another  screen,  in  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  tower ;  this  screen  was  called  the 
pulpitum ;  on  it  would  be  a  gallery  from  which 
parts  of  the  service  was  sung,  and  in  the  15th 
century  a  pair  of  organs  were  generally  added. 
The  object  of  this  screen  was  to  divide  the  choir 
from  the  tower  and  transepts,  which  thus  formed 
anti-chapels  in  which  altars  for  low  celebrations 
were  placed.  For  the  sake  of  giving  dignity  to 
the  altars,  in  the  transepts  it  was  very  common, 
during  that  period  when  the  Norman  style  was 
in  use,  to  build  semi-circidar  apses  opening  out 
of  the  eastern  walls  of  the  transepts.  This  was 
the  case,  to  take  local  instances,  at  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Pershore  abbeys.  Founda- 
tions of  these  apses  exist  at  Leominster  and 
Selby,  and  both  the  apses  are  themselves  still  in 
existence  at  Ronasey  Abbey  Church.  In  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  transept  of  this  church 
there  is  a  blocked  archway,  and  on  tlie  wall  out- 
side the  marks  of  a  roof,  which  I  have  little 
doubt  show  the  po»ition  of  one  of  thi  se  tran- 
septal  apses.  In  this  church  we  find  a  very 
unusual  peculiarity — namely,  that  the  south 
transept  alone  had  an  eastern  chapel,  there  being 
no  sign  of  any  openintrout  of  the  north  transept. 
The  only  parallel  in.stanoe  I  know  of  is  at  Castle 
Acre  priorJ^     Another    example     exists  at 


Patrington  church,  but  of  the  14th  century,  not 
Noimau  work.  The  absence,  however,  of  any 
window;  and  the  fact  that  the  Norman  string, 
course  does  not  run  along  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  eastern  transept,  look  rather  as  if  it  had 
been  contemplated  to  add  on  this  side  too  a 
projecting  chapel  like  that  on  the  south ;  and, 
moreover,  the  jambs  of  an  archway,  carried  up 
only  a  foot  or  two,  can  be  traced  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  held  on  Friday  last 
it  was  resolved  that  next  year's  meeting  should 
be  at  Chepstow.  The  members  left  Stroud  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  on  an  excur.sion,  the 
first  place  visited  being  Painswick.  A  climb  to 
the  entrenchments  on  the  top  of  Sponebed  Hill, 
nearly  1,000ft.  high,  rewarded  the  excursionists 
by  the  magnificent  panorama  presented.  There 
is  a  square  camp  inclosing  three  acres  of  ground, 
and  Roman  coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up 
there.  It  was  one  of  the  castm  exploratoria  of  the 
Romans.  After  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1G43 
the  Royalist  army  occupied  these  heights.  Mr. 
Cecil  Davis  and  Mr.  Niblctt  gave  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  spot,  and  then  the  party  continued 
their  way  to  Cranham,  where  the  great  event  of  the 
day  took  place,  a  tumulus  being  opeued.  Human 
remains  were  discovered,  upon  which  Dr.  Payne 
made  a  few  remarks.  He  said  the  remains  they 
had  discovered  were  those  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  and  it  was  interesting  to  find  con- 
crete in  the  tumulus.  Lypiatt  Park,  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  J.  E.  Dorington,  was  next 
reached.  The  monastic  house  of  the  16th  century 
has  a  grim  interest  attached  to  it  in  the  tradition 
that  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  here  hatched. 
The  house,  which  has  beeen  enlarged,  is  entered 
by  an  embattled  porch,  and  is  divided  in  its 
centre  by  a  hall  whose  ceiling  is  embellished  by 
a  fresco  representation  of  the  Storj'  of  Mutius 
and  Porsenna.  Having  partaken  of  the  Pi-e- 
sident's  hospitality,  the  party  returned  to  Stroud, 
and  then  separated. 

MEDIJEVAIi  BAEXS. 

In  view  of  the  inspection  by  the  society  of 
Frocester  Barn,  Mr.  T.  Pope,  of  Bristol,  for- 
warded the  following  paper: — As  the  society 
propose  at  their  Stroud  meeting  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  Frocester  Barn,  I  send  you  a  few 
notes  which  may  be  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  subject  of  mediaeval  barns,  many  of  which 
are  very  remarkable  buildings,  both  as  to 
appearance  and  also  as  to  construction,  and 
which  are  now  fast  disappearing.  I  send  these 
notes  as  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject  for  some  years.  The  Glastonbury  Barn 
's  probably  the  best  known,  and  is  the  most 
ornamental  of  all  such  buildings  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  is  so  well  illustrated  in  Pugin  that  it 
is  needless  to  refer  further  to  it.  The  Abbey 
Barn  at  Ardennes,  near  Caen,  is  also  well  known 
and  illustrated.  It  has  two  aisles  and  nave,  and 
measures  154ft.  Gin.  long,  the  nave  being  22ft. 
span,  the  aisles  being  5ft.  Sin.  and  lift.  Gin. 
wide  respectively.  The  arcades  in  this  case  are 
of  stone  ;  the  English  examples  are  generally 
when  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  formed  of 
oak  posts.  The  great  barn  at  Peterborough, 
now  destroyed,  was  about  150ft.  long  by  3Gft. 
wide,  and  consisted  of  nave  and  two  aisles,  the 
posts  being  of  oak.  It  appears  to  have  been  an 
early  barn,  with  the  roof  to  a  pitch  of  about  55 
degrees  in  one  span  with  two  well-proportioned 
transepts.  Remains  are  still  existing  of  a  very 
remarkable  barn  at  Abbot.sbuiy,  which  has  a 
parapet  upon  the  exterior  evidently  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no 
time  when  there  to  make  a  plan,  but  judging 
from  the  roof,  which  is  hammer- beam,  and  the 
niche  which  terminates  the  gable-end,  I  should 
jirdge  tills  building  to  be  fifteenth- century  work. 
The  barn  at  Bredon,  Worcestershire,  is  well 
worth  a  visit ;  it  consists  of  nave  and  two  aisles, 
nave  20ft.  wide,  aisles  8ft.  Gin.  each,  oak  pillars 
about  13in.  square.  The  aisles  have  collar 
beams  at  springing  of  gables,  from  which  spring 
large  curved  braces  to  support  collars  of  centre 
roof.  The  roof  is  of  one  span  on  the  exterior, 
as  usual,  and  there  is  a  remarkably  beautiful 
stone  chimney  to  a  chamber  formed  in  one  of 
the  transepts.  The  length  of  this  bam  is  about 
130ft.,  and  the  exterior  effect  is  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  many  churches.  There  is  no 
straining  for  effect ;  everything  is  natural  and 
fitted  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  gables  of 
transepts  are  formed  of  oak  and  plaster.  There 
is  nothing  to  mark  the  date.  At  Winterborne, 
in  this  county,  near  the  church,  half  the  ancient 


barn  still  remains  :  it  consisted  originally  of  ten 
bays,  and  measured  about  2Gft.  span  in  the  in- 
terior. Tlio  roof  is  in  one  span,  with  collar 
beam  and  king  post,  and  large  carved  braces 
brought  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
groimd.  The  walls  are  3ft.  Oin.  tliick  and  built 
battering.  There  are  two  transepts  with  gran- 
aries in  gables,  and  with  the  Jacobean  stables 
built  with  gabled  end  between  the  transepts ;  it 
forms  a  verj'  picturesque  building,  and  one  only 
regrets  the  loss  of  half  of  it.  A  fine  b  irn  re- 
mains at  Clach  or  Bradenstoke  Abbey  of  nine 
bays,  with  transepts.  The  roof  is  very  good,  of 
one  span.  This  roof  has  the  peculiarity  of  hav- 
ing a  row  of  windows  between  the  tops  of  but- 
tresses and  eaves.  I  should  think  it  is  of 
fifteenth-century  date.  The  Abbey  Barn  at 
Lacock  is  curious  in  plan,  having  evidently  been 
built  to  suit  the  streets  which  bound  it  upon  two 
sides.  I  can  give  the  scantlings  of  the  timbers 
of  this  barn,  which  will  afford  our  members 
some  idea  of  the  profuse  use  of  oak  in  these  old 
buildings — plates  Gin.  by  Gin.,  principals  18in. 
by  lOin.,  purlins  Oin.  by  Giu.,  rafters  4in.  by 
4in.  The  width  of  this  bam  is  21ft.  Gin.  by 
95ft.  long,  with  one  transept  35ft.  by  20ft., 
height  about  32ft.,  walls  from  3ft  to  2ft.  Gin. 
thick  ;  the  curved  braces  are  brought  down  to 
about  six  feet  from  ground-level.  The  way  the 
natural  bend  of  the  timber  is  utili.sed  is  interest- 
ing. Most  persons  have  noticed  the  Bradford 
Barn  in  going  by  railway  from  Chippenham  to- 
wards Salisbury,  with  its  elegant  early  detail 
and  transepts  ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  about 
fourteenth-century  date,  but  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  date  without  mouldings  or  documents 
to  guide  you.  At  Coxwell,  near  Shrivenham, 
isarcmarkable  barn,  commonly  called  Shrivenham 
Great  Barn.  It  consists  of  nave  17ft.  Gin.  wide, 
and  two  aisles  each  about  7ft.  Gin.  wide.  Tran- 
septs one  on  either  side  are  about  24ft.  by  18ft. 
and  the  other  shallow.  There  are  seven  bays  in 
this  barn,  oak  pillars  resting  on  freestone  square 
basis,  about  six  feet  above  ground  ;  and  here  it 
will  be  well  to  remark  how  careful  the  builders 
were  to  avoid  any  projccti(mi  that  might  injure 
the  cattlo  ;  every  corner  is  chamfered  or  rounded. 
At  Woodspring  Priory,  near  Weston-super- 
Mare,  the  jambs  are  rounded  evidently  for  this 
purpose.  The  construction  of  the  roof  at 
Shrivenham  shows  how  good  a  carpenter  must 
have  framed  it — angle  ties  at  the  corners,  and  ties 
whene^'er  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
pressure  upon  the  walls.  The  corbels  supporting 
the  principals  in  this  bam  look  almost  like  Early 
English  work,  but  may  pos^ibly  have  been  re- 
used from  some  other  building  ;  the  walls  are 
about  4ft.  Gin.  thick  and  buttressed.  The  roof 
is  in  one  span  to  the  exterior.  There  were 
formerly  remains  of  a  fine  barn  at  Llanthony, 
Gloucester  Docks.  A  portion  of  the  barn  at- 
tached to  the  Abbots  of  St.  Augustine's  country 
residence  still  remains  at  Almondsbury,  in  this 
count}' — one  rather  interesting  at  English 
Coombe,  near  Bath — and  no  doubt  the  members 
of  this  society  wUl  be  able  to  mention  many 
others  of  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  make 
sketches  before  they  disappear.  There  is  a 
sketch  of  a  fine  barn,  said  to  be  Early  English, 
at  Raunds,  Northamptonshire,  in  Turner's 
"Domestic  Architecture."  At  Calcot,  in  this 
county,  is  a  fine  barn  Decorated  in  style,  with 
transepts  in  form  of  two  towers.  This  barn  I 
have  never  seen,  but  perhaps  some  of  our  mem- 
bers may  be  able  to  add  to  our  knowledge  by 
furnishing  us  with  other  examples  worth  study- 
ing and  illustrating.  The  chief  interest  in  the 
Frocester  Earn  is  to  me  the  excellently-framed 
trusses  brought  well  down  towards  the  ground, 
and  the  wind  braces  so  formed  as  to  strengthen 
the  rafters  and  to  give  support,  the  lower  one  to 
to  the  upper  one  ;  you  will  notice  also  the  short 
ties  between  the  curved  braces  and  collar  beam, 
for  the  trusses  only  go  half-way  up  the  roof. 
An  interesting  old  barn  of  13th-century  date, 
at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  was  illustrated 
in  the  BriLDiNO  News  of  September  21,  1877. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

IT  has  been  decided  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  to  visit  some 
of  the  cities  in  the  beautiful  plain  of  Lombardy, 
for  study,  this  autumn.  This  district,  being  a 
clay  country,  is  rich  in  terra- cotta  work,  as  well 
as  in  stone  and  marble  structures.  It  contains 
many  interesting  churches  by  Bramante  and 
others,  in  the  pure  Italian  Rinascimeuto,  from 
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1450  to  1530  ;  also  mural  decoration  of  all 
periods,  from  that  in  Sant'  Anibroglio  to  that  of 
Sant'  Alcssandro,  and  the  modern  freschi  and 
sgriifliti  in  the  Galleria  Viltorio  Emanucle.  It 
is  intended  to  give  most  attention  to  the  Bra- 
manto  period.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  latter 
half  of  September  to  the  cxeiirsion  (wee  Itine- 
rary). Tlio  cost  will  be  from  CIS  to  £20  pi  r  man, 
but  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  amount  as  low  as 
possible.  The  number  of  members  and  friends  is 
limited  to  20  ;  and  applications  for  tho  vacancies 
now  remaining  will  bo  considered  according  to 
priority  of  deposit.  Each  gentleman  will  be 
expected  to  draw  the  particular  work  arranged 
and  allotted  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  By  this 
sub-division  a  largo  mass  of  information  will  be 
collected ;  and  the  right  to  edit  and  publish  a 
selection  is  reserved  to  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
the  decision  of  a  majoi'ity  as  to  manner  of  pub- 
lishing. Paper  in  sheets  of  llj  by  12  will  be 
purchased  by  Secretary  ;  he  will  take  temporary 
charge  of  all  sketches,  and  on  return  to  England 
will  submit  a  scheme  for  rendering  tho  informa- 
tion available  for  all.  Tho  sketches  to  remain, 
of  course,  the  property  of  the  gentleman  making 
each,  and  any  profit  will  be  divided. 

ITINERARY. 
Leaving  London  at  7.40  a.m  ,  on  ■Wednesday,  Sept.  15. 

"Wednesday,  15th  Sept., Leave  London  7.40  a  m.  ;  arrive 
Paris  6.5  p.m. ;  s'eep  at  Palis. 

Thursday,  16th  Sept.,  leave  Paris  3.0  p.m.  ;  sleep  in 
train. 

Friday,  17th  Sept.,  arrive  Turin  9.4  p.m. ;  sleep  at 
Turin. 

Saturday,  18th  Sept.,  leave  Turin  11.0  a.m. ;  arrive 
Milan  4.10  p.m. ;  sleep  at  Milan. 

Sunday,  19th  Sept.,  spend  in  Milan  ;  sleep  at  Milan. 

Monday,  20th  Sept.,  leave  Milan  10.25  a.m  ,  arrive  Ber- 
gamo 12.8  p.m. ;  stay  9  hours;  leave  Berg-amo  9.16  p  m. ; 
a: rive  Brescia  10.57  p.m.  ;  sleep  at  Brescia. 

Tuesday,  21st  Sept.,  leave  15rescia  6  p.m.;  arrive  Cre- 
mona 8.5  p.m  ;  sleep  at  Cremona. 

Wednesday,  22nd  Sept ,  leave  Cremona  5,35  a.m. ;  arrive 
Mantua  7.45  a.m. ;  sleep  at  Mantua. 

Thursday,  23rd  Sept.,  leave  Mantua  11.10  a.m. ;  arrive 
Pa\'ia  5.11  p.m.  ;  sleep  at  Pavia. 

Friday,  21th  Sept ,  leave  Pavia  1  23  p.m.  ;  arrive  Cer- 
tosa  1.47  p.m.;  stay  Oj  hours  ;  leave  Certosa  8.22  p.m.  ; 
an-ive  Milan  9.15  p.m. ;  sleep  at  Milan. 

Saturday,  25th  Sept.,  leave  Milan  5.15  p.m. ;  arrive 
Turin  10.46  p.m.  ;  sleep  at  Turin. 

Sunday,  26th  Sept.,  leave  Turin  9.40  a.m. ;  sleep  m 
train. 

Monday,  27th  Sept.,  arrive  Paris  3.23  p  m. ;  sleep  in 
Paris. 

Tuesday,  28th  Sept.,  leave  Paris  7.35 ;  arrive  London 
5.40  p.m. 

The  above  date  of  departure  is  fixed,  but  the 
details  of  cii'cular  tear  from  Milan  may  he  modi- 
fied to  suit  convenience  of  majority,  and  Como, 
Lodi,  Saronno,  and  Piacenza  may  be  included  if 
thought  desirable. 

Gentlemen  are  requested  to  communicate  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Lombardy  Excursion,  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  at 
No.  118,  Kennington-park-road,  London,  S.E., 
from  whom  all  further  information  may  be  had. 


THE  MASTER  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
IN  BRISTOL. 

ON  Tuesday  afternoon  the  half-yearly  me  et- 
ing  of  the  JNational  As.sociation  of  Master 
Builders  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol, 
Mr.  S.  G.  Bird,  London,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaii-man  said  he  very  much  regretted 
having  to  take  the  chair,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
they  would  agree  with  him  when  he  mentioned 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Clay.  Their  president  came  to  Bristol  in- 
tending to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  but  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill. 
Before  commencing  the  proceedings,  he  begged 
to  tender  to  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  their  thanks 
for  the  kindly  welcome  given  by  the  city  of 
Bristol  to  the  association. 

The  Mayor  of  Bl■i^tol  stated  that  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  being  present  and  in  giving  the  asso- 
ciation aliearty  welcome  to  the  city.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  them,  more  particularly  as  they  were 
engaged  in  a  "ousiness  with  which  he  was  to 
some  extent  connected.  He  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  president,  and  hoped  that  their  proceed- 
ings would  not  suffer  in  consequence.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  enjoy  their  visit  to 
Bristol.  They  would  find  many  places  of  interest 
in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  around  them 
there  was  some  of  the  finest  scenery  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom.  He  need  hardly  dilate  upon 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  such  a  society. 
They  found  labour  combining  for  its  own  ends, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  employers  to  com- 
bine also  for  their  own  protection.    The  objects 


of  the  society  were  good,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
association  would  continue  for  many  years. 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  association  (Air.  Knox) 
having  read  the  minutes  of  tlic  last  meeting  at 
Sheflicld,  read  the  report  of  the  council,  which 
stated  that  tliey  had  obtained  particulars  from 
98  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  witli 
reference  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid.  Tho  de- 
pression of  trudo  still  continued,  and  tlic  large 
supply  of  labour  had  a  tendency  to  bring  down 
prices.  In  Bristol  many  of  the  men  wore  to  be 
obtained  at  less  than  tho  recognised  rate.  The 
council  recommended,  as  rrgardtd  apprentices, 
tliat  tho  employers  should  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  masters  of  schools  in 
tlieir  I'cspectivo  districts,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  boys  of  good  character,  as  that  would 
bo  tho  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
operatives  in  tho  building  trade.  The  council 
had  taken  action  with  reference  to  the  liability 
of  employers  for  injuries  caused  to  their  work- 
people by  negligence,  and  many  amendments 
had  been  proposed  to  the  Bill.  The  council 
hoped  that  if  the  Bill  was  carried  the  amend- 
ments would  be  adopted.  The  finances  were  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  There  was  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  association  of  £329  8s.  lOd. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  then  it  was 
agreed  that  the  next  half-yearly  meeting  of  tho 
association  should  be  held  at  Manchester  in 
January. 

A  discussion  took  place  relative  to  the  liability 
of  builders  to  repair  roads  for  an  excessive  use 
of  them. 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  liability  of  employers.  He  alluded  to  the 
Bill  brought  in  by  the  present  Government.  He 
was  sorry  he  had  introduced  politics  ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  found  the  Bill  brought  in  was 
quite  imiDracticable,  and  that  it  was  not  a  Bill  he 
could  carry,  and  he  withdrew  the  Bill  and  took 
it  into  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
Government  reconsidered  it,  and  brought  in  a 
second  Bill,  which  they  had  now  before  the 
House,  and  which  they  were  going  to  discuss. 
The  Chau'man  read  the  Bill,  and  faid  to  them 
themost  important  provision  was  sub-clause  three, 
that  if  a  man  met  with  an  accident  by  reason  of 
the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  who  had  service  entrusted  to  him,  or  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  direc- 
tions the  workman  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was 
bound  to  conform  and  did  conform.  He  con- 
tended that  this  regulation  would  make  builders 
re.sponsible  for  one-fourth  of  the  men  they  em- 
ployed, and  they  asked  that  the  clause  should  be 
expunged.  He  said  they  had  deputations  to 
different  members  of  the  Government.  Sir 
Henry  Jackson  also  gave  them  a  cordial  recep- 
tion and  tendered  to  them  some  good  advice. 
They  were  drafting  another  clause  on  the  basis 
of  sub-clause  3,  to  take  the  sting  out  of  it  if 
possible.  As  to  the  insurance  clause,  there 
would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  working  it  as  far 
as  a  builder's  business  was  concerned.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  them,  as  it  certainly  would 
be  cutting  away  the  ground  from  under  the  trades- 
unions.  The  trades-unions  ostensibly  collected 
their  money  for  sick  benefit,  but  when  astrike  came 
on  they  used  their  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
the  strike.  If  the  Government  carried  out  the 
insurance  clause  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
trades-unions  getting  up  insurance  societies, 
and  they  would  not  have  any  necessity  for 
getting  funds  for  them.  The  trades-unions 
would,  in  Parliament,  oppose  the  insurance 
clause  as  surely  as  the  employers  wotdd  support 
it.  The  Bill  would  be  considered  on  Friday, 
and  the  council  would  take  steps  to  watch  its 
progress. 

Mr.  Leslie  thought  they  should  try  and  get 
the  maximum  allowed  in  case  of  an  injury  £100 
instead  of  ,£150. 

The  Chairman  was  thanked  for  his  statement 
respecting  the  Bill,  and  then  Mr.  Hughes  read 
a  paper  on  "  Quantities,"  which  was  discussed. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  dined  at  the 
Mansion  House,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor. 


PROPOSED  FEDERATION  OF  BUILDING 
TRADES-UNIONS. 

ON  several  occasions  during  the  past  six  years 
attempts  have  been  made  to  federate  the 
trades-unions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
hitherto  each  attempt  has  failed.  The  cause  of 
these  failures  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 


diversity  of  interest  and  customs  existing  in  the- 
many  and  varied  branches  of  industry  which 
form  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  country. 
It  would  now  appear  that  there  is  a  prospect  •£ 
successful  federation  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
building  trade.  A  conferrnce,  which  sat  for 
four  days  last  week  at  the  office  of  the  Biick- 
layers'  Society  in  Stamford  -  street,  London, 
closed  its  deliberations  on  Fiiday  last.  It  was 
attended  by  representatives  from  the  Amalga- 
mated Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  National 
Associations  of  Plasterers,  the  London  District 
Association  of  Plasterers,  the  House  Decorators 
and  Painters,  and  the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society.  These,  with  the  cxcoptiim  of  the 
masons,  who,  it  is  reported,  will  shortly  join  the 
movement,  ( omprise  the  important  trades  en- 
gaged in  building  works.  The  contribution  will 
be  about  Gd.  per  annum  per  member,  with  a 
shilling  per  member  entrance  fee.  The  contri- 
bution is  not  high,  but  should  the  movement 
prove  workable,  its  revenues  will  soon  increase, 
and  its  membership  be  multiplied.  The  plan  of 
federating  trades  which  are  kindred  in  charac- 
ter has  always  been  the  occ  most  favoured  by 
unionists,  and  the  prestnt  movement  is  said  to 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  .success.  Tho  following 
is  the  preamble  agreed  upon  before  the  Conference 
closed  its  sitting: — 

PnEAMBLE. 

1.  That  the  ob.jects  of  this  Federation  shall  he  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  advautajies  of 
trade  unionism  amongst  the  operatives  engaged  in  the 
building  trades. 

2.  To  secure  unity  of  action  amongst  the  organisations 
established  in  the  building  trades. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  obtain,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in 
each  town  or  city,  a  unifoimity  of  wortiug  hours  in  the 
different  trades. 

4.  To  render  assistance  to  any  trade  in  the  Federation 
desirous  of  resisting  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  their 
employers,  or  of  endeavouring  to  improve  their  social 
position. 

Name  of  Fedeeatiox. 
The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Associa- 
tions. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  most  desirable  place  for 
central  offices  and  other  details  connected  with 
the  organisation. 


SURVEYORS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE  Institution  of  Surveyors  has  just  done 
a  very  good  thing  in  establishing  an  ex- 
amination system,  which  will  take  effect  from 
the  31st  of  July,  1880,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  professional  education.  The 
examinations  will  be  classified  under  three  heads, 
Yiz.  : — Class  I.  Students'  preliminary  examina- 
tion. Class  II.  Students'  proficiency  examina- 
tion. Class  III.  Professional  associates' 
qualifying  examination.  The  examinations  in 
Classes  I.  and  II.  will  be  compulsory.  Class  II. 
will  be  divided  into  three  sub- classes.  The 
examination  in  Class  III.  will  be  voluntary, 
and  is  designed  to  give  professional  Associa- 
tes an  opportunity,  subject  to  conditions  h 
ereinafter  stated,  of  quahfying  them.selves  to  be 
members  of  the  Institution. 

Class  I.,  Students'  Peeliminaey  Exajiin-atioit. 
— Any  person  eligible  under  the  existing  by-laws, 
being  desirous  of  becoming  a  student  of  the  In- 
stitution will  be  required  to  undergo  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  with  the  view  of  testing 
his  general  knowledge  and  educational  acquire- 
ments.* The  subjects  of  examination  will  be :  — 
Elements  of  Algebra,  including  simple  equa- 
tions ;  Euclid— the  first  three  books ;  English 
History ;  composition  and  wi-iting  from  dicta- 
tion. Some  acquaintance  with  either  Latin, 
French,  or  German  will  also  be  required.  Those 
sticcessful  in  passing  the  examination  will 
receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  will  be 
enrolled  as  students  of  tho  Institution.  The 
examination  will  be  held  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year.  Applicants  shall  send 
in  their  names  to  the  secretary  before  tho  end  of 
the  preceding  month  of  November.  The  pupil 
passing  with  the  highest  number  of  marks  will 
be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees  during 
the  term  of  his  studentship. 

Class II.,  Students' PKoriaEXCY  Examination. 
— A  students'  proficiency  examination  will  be 
held  biennially  in  the  month  of  April.    It  will 


•  Persons  producing  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the 
Matriculation  E.-samination  of  the  TTnivorsity  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  or  any  other  UnivcKsity  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  who  have  passed  wilh  honours  the 
Senior  Local  E.^ainination  of  the  University  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  will  be  exempted  from  this  Examination. 
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be  incum'betit  upon  all  studcuts  elected  after  the 
31st  of  July,  1880,  to  undci-go  tliis  examination. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  present  himself 
at  the  examination  next  preceding  the  expiration 
of  the  time  during  which  he  is  eligible  as  a 
student  under  By-Law  17,  provided  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  studentship,  counting  from 
the  date  of  such  examination,  bo  not  more  than 
twelve  months.  Should  this  unexpired  term  be 
greater  than  twelve  months,  tho  period  during 
which  the  student  is  eligible  under  By-Law  17 
will  be  extended  to  the  date  of  the  examination 
next  following  his  attainment  of  the  age  of  21 
years. 

Students  may  elect  to  be  examined  under  any 
one  of  the  three  sub-classes  of  a  table  which  has 
been  arranged  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  usual 
branches  of  surveyors'  practice  ;  but  notice  must 
be  given  of  the  sub-class  and  of  the  scientific 
and  special  subjects  in  which  the  student  elects 
to  be  examined,  not  later  than  the  last  week  of 
the  month  of  November,  preceding  the  exami- 
nation. 

A  students'  proficiency  examination  will  be 
held  in  the  month  of  April,  1881,  and  thence- 
forward once  in  two  years.  This  examination, 
although  not  compulsory  in  tho  case  of  students 
elected  before  the  Slst  of  July,  1880,  is  open  to 
such  students.  Students  elected  before  the  3 1st 
of  Julj",  1880,  who  desire  to  enter  for  the  pro- 
ficiency examination  in  April,  1881,  will  be 
expected  to  signify  their  wish  to  the  secretary 
not  later  than  the  last  week  of  November,  1880, 
and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  sub-class 
and  the  scientific  and  special  subjects  in 
which  they  elect  to  be  examined.  Where  neces- 
sary, the  time  during  which  such  students  are 
eligible  under  By-law  1 7  will  be  extended  until 
the  examination  next  following  their  attainment 
of  the  age  of  21  years.  The  sum  of  three 
guineas  must  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  by 
each  student  before  his  name  is  entered  on  the 
examination  list,  as  an  earnest  of  his  intention 
to  offer  himself  for  examination  on  the  days 
appointed.  Should  the  student  fail  to  attend  on 
the  days  of  examination,  the  money  so  deposited 
will  be  forfeited,  and  his  name  will  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  students.  Otherwise,  the  amount 
will  be  refunded  after  the  examination. 

Days  asd  Couese  of  Examination. — Class  II. 
— The  examinations  under  sub-classesl  and2  wiU 
be  held  concurrently  on  three  consecutive  days, 
commencing  with  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  month 
of  April.  A  foiirth  day  will  be  devoted  to 
practical  work  in  the  field,  and  a  fifth  to  plotting 
and  drawing  the  field-work  under  the  super- 
intendence of  one  of  the  examiners.  The 
examination  under  sub-class  3,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  first  three  subjects  under  the  sub-class, 
will  be  held  concurrently  with  those  under  sub- 
classes 1  and  2.  The  other  subjects  under  sub- 
class 3  will  be  taken  during  the  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  the  week  follow- 
ing. 

Examination  Standards.  —  Class  I.  {S/tidculs' 
FrcUminary.) — The  maximum  number  of  marks 
in  Class  I.  (Students'  Preliminary)  will  be  500. 
The  minimum  number  of  marks  to  qualify  the 
pupil  to  a  certificate  as  a  student  will  be  300. 

Class  II.  [Students'  rnficiimj.)— The  maxi- 
mum number  of  marks  in  each  of  the  sub. 
classes  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  1,000.  No  student 
will  be  held  to  have  passed  the  examination  who 
has  obtained  less  than  500  marks. 

ScHOLABSHiPS  AND  Peizes. — Class  II.— The 
Institution  will  give  a  prize  of  £25,  to  be  called 
"The  Institution  Prize,"  to  the  student  who 
obtains  the  greatest  number  of  marks,  over  500, 
in  the  proficiency  examiaatioa  in  sub-olasses 
L,  IL,  or  in. 

The  Institution  Scholak. — To  signalise  con- 
spicuous merit,  a  medal  aud  the  title  of  '■  Insti- 
tution Scholar"  will  be  given  to  the  student 
who  obtains  the  greatest  number  of  marks,  over 
900,  of  any  of  the  students  examined  in  sub- 
classes I.,  II.,  and  III. ;  and  the  name  of  the 
student  so  distinguished  will  be  permanently 
recorded  on  the  walls  of  the  lecture-hall.  The 
m'^mbers  of  the  council  will  give  the  candidate 
who  succeeds  in  eai'ning  the  distinction  of' 
"Institution  Scholar"  an  opportunity  (freo  of 
charge)  of  acquiring  practical  experience,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  12  months,  in  a  London 
office.  A  medal  wUl  bo  given  to  any  student 
obtaining  900  marks  in  any  of  the  sub-classes. 

Sub-Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.— A  special 
prize  of  £20  will  be  given  to  the  student  (not 
being  the  ' '  Institution  Scholar ' '  or  the  winner 
of    "The  Institution  Prize")  obtaining  the 


greatest  number  of  marlis,  over  500,  in  each  of 
tho  sub-classes  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Peesident's  Prize. — A  prize  of  £15,  to  be 
called  tho  "President's  Prize,"  will  be  given 
to  the  student  who  passes  tho  best  viva  voce 
examinalion  in  some  subject,  to  bo  announced 
six  mouths  previously.  It  will  be  open  to  all 
students  to  compete  for  tho  "  .President's 
Prize,"  providiug  they  g-ive  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  do  so  at  the  same  time  that  they 
signify  the  sub-class  under  which  they  desire  to 
be  examined,  in  Class  II.  The  name  of  the 
winner  of  the  Institution  Scholarship,  and  those 
of  the  prize  winners  in  tho  various  sub-classes 
of  Class  II.,  will  be  announced  at  tho  annual 
general  meeting',  and  tho  prizes  will  be  publicly 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors  at  that 
meeting.  Rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
various  examinations  under  class  II.  will  be 
previously  published. 

Class  III. — Peofkssional  Associates'  Quali- 
FYINO  Examination.- Should  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  professional  Associates  signify  their  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  as  members  by  passing  an 
examination  under  Class  III.,  the  council  will 
makearrang-emcnts  forholding  an  examination  of 
the  kind ;  but  examinations  under  this  class 
will  not  be  held  more  than  once  in  two  years. 
No  professional  Associate  will  be  held  qualified 
to  enter  his  name  for  examination  under  Class 
III.  unless  he  shall  have  been  at  least  ten  years 
employed  as  a  paid  a.ssistant,  beyond  the  period 
of  his  articles,  and  unless  so  employed  before 
the  31st  of  May,  1880;  but  the  time  shall  be 
reduced  to  five  years  in  the  event  of  his  having 
passed  the  examinations  in  Classes  I.  and  II. 
Professional  Associates  who  wish  to  qualify 
as  members  under  Class  III.  will  be 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  three 
guineas. 

THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

A PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the 
Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  in  connection  with  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  tem- 
porarily established  on  the  upper  floor  of  L^ni- 
versity  College,  Gower-street,  W.C.  The  museimi 
was  founded  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  A. 
Parkes,  latterly  of  Netley  Hospital,  the  distin- 
guished sanitary  reformer  and  physician,  who 
died  in  the  spring  of  1876.  The  council  of 
University  College  courteously  placed  rooms  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee,  until  a  permacent 
home  could  be  secured.  The  articles  exhibited 
ar-e  arranged  in  the  following  groups — viz., 
engineering  and  local  hygiene,  architecture, 
furnishing,  clothing,  food,  and  preservation  and 
relief  ;  and  to  these  is  added  a  library.  All  de- 
partments of  the  State  have  afforded  cordial 
assistance  to  the  institution,  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office  sending  books  and  other  material, 
the  India  Office  contributing  their  sanitary  re- 
ports, and  the  Education  Department,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  other  offices  making 
equally  valuable  contributions.  Private  donors 
and  inventors  have  rendered  important  help,  and 
the  museum  is  now  becoming  a  central  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  where  not  only 
professional  men,  but  owners  of  property,  em- 
ployers of  labour,  manufacturers,  artisans,  and 
other  persons,  both  men  and  women,  may  study 
at  their  leisure  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
most  interested.  The  finmcial  state  of  the 
museum  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  and  it  was 
mainly  to  aid  it  in  that  respect  that  the  meeting 
was  convened. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Poore,  the  hon.  secretary,  before 
reading  the  report,  mentioned  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir 
W.  V.  Harcourt),  evincing  much  interest  in  the 
museum,  as  conducing  to  the  better  knowledge 
of  the  important  subject  of  sanitation,  on  which 
the  health  of  the  community  so  much  depended. 
The  report  stated  that  the  museum  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  28th  of  June,  1879,  by 
the  then  Home  Secretary,  and  the  first  year  had 
been  one  with  which,  in  many  respects,  the  com- 
mittee had  a  right  to  feel  satisfied.  The  museum 
had  been  open  to  the  public  on  three  days  in  each 
week,  and  since  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1880,  the 
number  of  visitors  had  been  2,166.  During  the 
past  winter  a  series  of  demonstrations  were 
given  on  Saturday  afternoons  by  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  first  series,  by  Pro- 
fessor Corfield,  Drs.  Steele  and  Poore,  v/as  given 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Working  Men's 


Club  and  Institute  Union,  and  comprised  the 
subjects  of  house  drainage,  ventilation,  lighting 
and  warming,  food,  and  the  management  of  the 
sick-room.  The  second  series,  by  Profes-sor 
Corfield  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  was  given  to 
members  of  the  Institution  of  BuUdcrs'  Foremen 
and  Clerks  of  Works,  and  comprised  the  sub- 
jects of  ventilation  and  hou.sc-drainage.  Both 
series  were  numerously  attended.  The  museum 
had  also  been  used  by  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege, by  hospital  nurses,  and  others.  The  com- 
mittee would  gladly  entertain  applications  from 
persons  engaged  in  tuition  who  might  wish  to 
bring  their  pupils  to  the  museum  for  the  purpose 
of  practical  instruction.  They  trusted  that  the 
generous  example  of  some  of  the  City  companies 
might  be  followed  by  others  of  the  ancient  City 
guilds  and  the  wealthy  citizens  of  London.  The 
different  sections  of  the  museum  had  been  con- 
siderably enriched  during  the  past  year,  the 
only  section  which  had  shown  no  tendency  to 
expand  being  that  devoted  to  clothing,  notwith- 
standing that  the  subjtct,  in  our  variable  and 
often  trying  climate,  was  one  of  prime  import- 
ance. The  provision  of  a  new  home  for  the 
museum  had  already  become  a  necessity,  and  the 
removal  of  the  collection  to  a  building  specially 
designed  for  it  in  some  central  position  would 
Ijrove  a  great  benefit  to  the  museum  and  a  great 
boon  to  the  public.  As  to  the  financial  position, 
since  the  spring  of  1876  £1,285  had  been  .sub- 
scribed. Of  that  £641  had  been  expended  in 
museum  fittings,  in  paying  the  salary  of  a  cura- 
tor, and  in  other  unavoidable  expenditure ; 
£600  had  been  invested,  which  yielded  an 
income  of  something  less  than  £2i  per 
annum,  and  the  treasurer  had  £65  in 
hand.  The  museum  was  free  in  every  respect. 
No  charge  was  made  to  visitors  at  any 
time,  nor  for  space,  suitability  being  the  only 
condition  for  the  acceptance  of  any  object.  Thus 
the  museum  was  entirely  dependent  upon  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  executive  committee 
were  determined  that  the  institution  should 
remain  a  true  museum,  and  not  become  a  mere 
show-room  for  manufacturers  and  patentees. 
To  achieve  that  object  a  permanent  home  for  the 
museum  must  be  found,  and  a  sufficient  sum 
provided  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure.  The 
committee  confidently  appealed  to  the  public  for 
the  necessary  funds. 

Earl  Fortescue,  in  moving  as  the  first  resolu- 
tion, that  the  annual  report  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  was 
meeting  a  great  educational  want  and  was 
eminently  worthy  of  public  support,  said  that 
sanitary  reform  was  well  worthy  of  far  greater 
sacrifices  and  efforts  than  had  yet  been  made  in 
its  behalf.  Disease,  vice,  and  crime  were  con- 
current, and  want  of  proper  sanitation  not  only 
produced  disease,  but  encouraged  immorality 
and  crime.  Among  the  movements  in  promoting 
sanitary  reform  the  Parkes  Museum  took  a  high 
place,  for  hygiene,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
preservation  rather  than  the  restoration  of  health, 
required  some  such  institution  as  that  to  show 
what  had  been,  was  being,  and  could  be  done  in 
its  behalf. 

Mr.  G.  Palmer,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, referred  to  the  important  part  played  by 
ladies  in  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  sanitary 
principles  and  requirements. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
(Mr.  Erichsen),  in  supporting  the  motion,  said, 
the  institution  was  especially  valuable  to 
managers  of  hospitals  and  to  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  practically  the  appliances 
and  mechanism  by  which  disease  could  be  pre- 
vented and  health  restored.  The  higliest  surgical 
skill  might  be  rendered  nugatory  unless  com- 
bined with  the  highest  hygienic  appliances. 
There  were  diseases  of  a  most  fatal  character 
which  might  be  generated  in  hospitals  by  want 
of  sanitary  precautions,  but  -which  were  entirely 
and  absolutely  preventible  if  the  proper  hygienic 
means  were  taken.  The  first  use  of  such  a 
museum  was,  however,  the  prevention  of  disease 
rather  than  the  restoration  to  health. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  also  supported 
the  resolution,  and  said  the  museum  was  an 
eminently  practical  mode  of  promoting  the 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws.  Most  people  knew 
something  of  the  theory  of  hygiene,  of  the  im- 
portance, in  an  abstract  sense,  of  good  air  and 
water,  of  warmth  and  ventilation,  but  the  difii- 
culty  was  how  to  adopt  these  in  their  own  houses, 
and  what  appliances  were  or  ,  were  not  condu- 
cive to  health.    If  they  felt  dubious  as  to  the 
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drainage,  they  did  not  know wliat  to  do  to  remedy 
it,  or  to  wliom  to  apply  — in  thort,  to  what  bhop 
to  go.  In  tliis  niu!-euni  all  tlio  most  recent  ap- 
pliances could  bc)  compared  and  examined,  and 
by  these  and  the  library,  all  the  advantages  of 
sanitary  fscicnco  were  brought  within  reach. 
Turning  to  tho  particular  branch  cf  surgery  with 
which  hia  name  is  a.ssociated,  he  showed  that 
the  most  harassing  scourge  of  schools,  ringworm, 
could  be  swept  out  of  society  if  plenty  of  air, 
proper  food,  and  suiEcient  warmth,  were  pro- 
vided. 

The  resolution  wa.s  then  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Sir  William  Jcnncr,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  after  referring  to  the 
lovable  cliaracter  and  the  professional  eminence 
of  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  whose  name  the  museum 
bore,  said  the  lectures  to  working  men  in  the 
museum  were  vahiablc  as  teaching  them  to  im- 
prove not  only  thoir  own  homes,  but  the  homes 
of  every  member  of  the  community.  It  was  not 
only  the  houses  of  the  poor,  but  the  great  man- 
sions of  the  rich,  which  required  looking  after  in 
a  sanitary  sense.  In  his  practice  he  found  wives 
and  mothers  weeping  for  sick  and  dying  rela- 
tives, whose  illnesses,  and  probable  deaths,  were 
entirely  due  to  a  neglect  of  ordinary  sanitary 
precaution.s.  The  task  of  teaching  workmen  to 
bmld  houses  properly  and  healthily  was  neither 
more  nor  less  import  int  than  the  due  attention  of 
the  inmates  to  the  sanitary  state  of  their  own 
dwellings.  Ho  describf  d  the  sanitary  condition  of 
one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  London,  to  which  a 
wealthy  patient  of  bis  would  have  been  removed 
had  be  not  recommended  an  examination  of  the 
premises,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  bath- 
room pipes  descended  into  the  soil-pipe  unventi- 
lated,  most  of  the  closets  were  unventilated,  and 
the  overflow-pipe  from  cistern  passed  direct  into 
the  drain.  He  also  instanced  the  difficulty  he 
had  experienced  in  bringing  his  own  home  into 
a  sanitary  state.  Three  time.s  he  had  the  drain- 
age overhauled  by  tradesmen  of  respectability, 
and  found  that  the  otherwise  intelligent  foreman 
he  employed  on  the  last  occasion  needed  super- 
vision at  every  stage,  so  ignorant  was  he  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  hygiene.  As  to  the  Parkes' 
Museum,  it  was  not  intended  as  a  charity,  unless 
it  was  that  charity  which  began  at  home,  and  if 
they,  through  ■  tho  museum,  supported  and 
assisted  sanitary  science  and  Icnowledge,  he  felt 
sure  that  home  was  the  place  where  it  would 
first  practically  commence.  Many  a  man's  want 
of  health  was  simply  due  to  the  vitiated  air  he 
breathed,  and  to  this  cause  most  of  those  very 
common  ailments — sore  throats — were  attribu- 
table. He  concluded  by  earnestly  commending 
the  nmseum  to  the  practical  support  of  the 
meeting,  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
G-eorge  Godwin,  supp  irted  by  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  and 
carried  tmanimously,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
having  suitably  replied,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 

QIR  ROBERT  CHRISTISON  readapaperlast 
k5  week,  before  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society,  advocating  the  institution  of  an  inquiry  by 
the  Society  into  therelation  of  climates  in  Scotland 
to  the  growth  of  trees.  Doubts  had,  he  said, 
been  occasionally  thrown  out  as  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  trees 
being  marked  by  annual  layers  or  rings  of  vrood, 
bat  he  had  never  himself  met  a  clearly  excep- 
tional case  ;  and  although  it  was  true  that  these 
annual  rings  presented  great  differences  in 
width,  it  ajipeared  to  him  that  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  course  must  be  so  very  rare  as  scarcely 
to  interfere  v/ith  any  practical  application  that 
might  be  made  of  the  general  rule.  As  indicat- 
ing the  valuable  results  that  might  be  obtained 
from  the  proposed  inquiry,  Sir  Robert  stated 
what  he  had  himself  observed  last  autumn  in 
the  wood  of  Dull.  In  this  wood,  he  said,  liis 
attention  was  principally  directed  to  tho  larches, 
which,  taking  the  aver.ige  of  the  most  favoured 
localit^e^<,  had,  he  found,  grown  during  their 
first  thirty-three  years  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in 
radius  iu  seven  years.  Taking  this  growth,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  growth  shown  in  a  section 
of  a  larch  from  the  Glamis  grounds,  which 
measures  12ft.  in  girth,  and  which  was  llOyears 
old,  he  found  this  — that  in  the  Glamis  larch 
there  had  been  a  growth  of  an  inch  during  three 
years  and  a-half  for  the  first  thirty-two  years, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  presumable  that 


though  tho  trees  at  Dull  now  looked  healthy 
enough,  they  had  ceased  to  grow  at  a  profitable 
rate,  lie  also  described  the  different  measure- 
ments which  he  had  last  year  obtained  in 
Drununond  Hill  Wood,  stating  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  he  found  tho  larches  measuring  about 
8.)  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  girth  ; 
that  as  an  ascent  was  made  the  trees  became 
smaller ;  but  that  when  a  height  of  800  feet 
above  sea-level  had  been  reached,  a  flat  shelving 
piece  of  deep-soiled  ground  was  como  ujjon, 
where  the  trees  were  better  grown  than  any- 
where else,  measuring  115  feet  in  height  instead 
of  8.)  feet,  and  7  feet  10  inches  in  girth  in  place 
of  4  feet  10  inches. 


LONDON  BRIDGES. 

IT  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  people,  j'cuiarks 
tho  Echo,  to  learn  that,  after  paying 
£1,373,325  to  free  the  toll  bridges  over  the 
Thames,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  finds 
the  bridges  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  the 
expenditure  of  £640,000  to  make  them  safe. 
Yet  this  is  what  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  last  Friday.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  cry 
of  disappointment  that  is  certain  to  arise  to  say 
that  the  expenrliture  will  be  spread  over  a 
number  of  years  ;  it  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  ratepayers,  whether  it  is  one  year  or  twenty. 
Sir  Joseph  Bnzalgette,  the  engineer,  has  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  report,  iu  which  he  describes 
the  condition  of  the  nine  bridges  (excluding  that 
at  Deptford),  which  demand  the  enormous 
expenditure  we  have  named.  Two  of  them — 
namely,  Battersea  and  Putney — will  have  to  be 
rebuilt,  the  former  at  a  cost  of  £250,000,  and 
the  latter  with  the  approaches  costing  £300,000. 
The  case  of  Waterloo-bridge  is  the  m est  curious. 
Soundings  which  have  been  made  of  the  bed  of 
the  Thames  since  1823,  when  the  celebrated 
architect  of  the  Menai  Suspension-bridge, 
Telford,  took  the  soundings,  have  established 
that  the  scour  is  continually  deepening  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Waterloo -bridge  was  built  in 
1SI4,  upon  a  timber  staging  resting  upon  piles 
20ft.  long,  and  the  masonry  was  carried  to  a 
depth  of  5ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
result  of  the  scour  has  been  that  the  heads  of 
these  piles  are  now  from  1  foot  to  6ft.  above  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  are  visible  at  low  water. 
If  the  foundation  between  the  piles  should  be 
washed  out,  the  structure  would  inevitably  sink. 
The  engineer  now  proposes  to  put  wrought-iron 
c}-linders  round  each  pier,  and  to  fill  up  to  the 
level  of  the  foundations,  so  as  to  make  a  solid 
foundation  right  down  to  the  piles.  These  works 
are  estimated  to  cost  £40,000,  and  they  were 
ordered  on  Friday  by  the  Board.  Yauxhall- 
bridge  is  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition, 
and  here  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  three 
central  arches  into  one  opening,  and  to  dredge 
out,  so  as  to  get  an  adequate  area  of  waterway, 
besides  putting  down  similar  caissons  to  those 
recommended  for  Waterloo ;  estimated  cost 
£45,000.  The  Lambeth-bridge  is  decaying; 
from  5ft.  of  the  cable  91b.  weight  of  rust  has 
been  removed,  of  which  about  42  per  cent,  was 
pure  iron.  The  Albert  Suspension  Bridge,  "if 
loaded  on  one  side,  will  depress  where  loaded,  and 
rise  where  not  loaded."  A  part  of  Battersea- 
bridge  overhangs  as  much  as  9ft.,  and  the 
stiunps  of  the  piles  are  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Wandsworth-bridge  has  suffered  for  want  of 
cleaning  and  painting.  Putney-bridge,  which  is 
151  years  old,  is  in  a  little  better  condition  than 
Battersea,  and  is  a  serious  obstruction  to  the 
navigation.  Of  Hammersmith -bridge  it  is 
remarked  that  it  will  become  a  matter  for  seri- 
ous consideration  whether  wrought-iron  should 
not  be  substituted  for  the  cast-iron  cross-girders 
under  the  roadway.  The  Board  have  resolved 
to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  for  such  portions 
of  the  foregoing  projects  as  they  have  not  power 
at  present  to  carry  out,  and  fur  the  mending  of 
this  bad  bargain  of  the  Board  the  ratepayers 
will  have  to  pay  what  will  be  equal  to  a  single 
rate  of  63d.  in  the  pound. 


THE  CHANNEL  TFNNEL. 

AX  pxcurfion  was  made  a  few  days  a{;o  by  M. 
Leon  and  M.  Varroy,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  accompanied  by  M.  Ribot,  Deputy,  and 
Fornand  E  lOul-Duval,  civil  engineer,  to  Sangatte, 
near  Calais,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  sound- 
ings which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Submarine 
Tunnel  Company  between  England  and  France. 


The  excavations  have  been  commenced  at  some 
distance  from  the  village,  at  a  spot  where  the 
clift'3  have  an  altitude  of  70ft.  above  the  level  of 
tho  sea  at  high  water.  A  point  has  been  chosen 
where  the  rocks  of  grey  chalk  which  have  to  be 
traversed  by  the  tunnel  come  to  show  their  beads 
at  the  surface  of  tho  soil.  On  the  opposite  shore 
similar  borings  have  been,  as  is  known,  begun,  so 
that  the  works  are  proceeding  simultaneously. 

The  soundings  that  have  iSeen  made  during  the 
last  few  years  demnustrate  that  the  base  of  the 
Channel  consists  of  a  compact  mass  of  chalk, 
resting  on  banks  of  slate.  This  mass,  which  is 
easy  enough  to  pierce,  is  said  at  the  same  time  to 
sufficiently  resist  inliltration.  It  would,  therefore, 
present  a  substance  excellently  adapted  for  per- 
foration. But  what  yet  remains  to  be  proved  is 
whether  the  succession  of  these  chalk  layers  will 
not  disclose  some  irregularities  or  1  uptures  which 
would  render  the  enterprise  impossible.  That  is 
why,  before  commencing  the  definitive  works,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  attentive  study  of 
the  ground  by  means  of  trial  excavations.  It  is 
now  five  years  since  the  company  which  had 
obtained  the  concession  for  the  tunnel  began 
the  first  borings  at  Sangatte.  But  only  since  last 
year  have  the  works  been  prosecuted  with  any 
activity. 

The  chairman  of  the  company  was  originally  M. 
Michel  Chevalier,  but  since  his  decease  the  place  of 
the  great  economist  has  been  taken  by  M.  Leon 
Say.  The  period  allotted  for  the  trials  was  not  to 
have  exceeded  five  years  ;  but  as,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  concession,  the  Government  was 
auihorised  to  prolong  this  terc-i  by  three  years,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  did  not  hesitate  to  accord 
this  extension.  However,  before  making  a  formal 
engagement,  M.  Varroy  wished  to  examine  for 
himself  what  had  been  done.  The  shaft  has  now 
reached  a  depth  of  nearly  200ft.,  or  about  130ft. 
below  the  level  of  high  water.  It  has  a  width  of 
10ft.,  and  is  lined  with  oak,  so  that  the  water  can- 
not penetrate  very  freely,  not  more  than  17  gallons 
a  minute.  This  water  is  no't  salt,  which  is  thought 
to  prove  that  the  layers  hitherto  traversed  have 
their  point  of  contact  sufGoietitly  far  from  the 
shore  to  prevent  the  sea  from  ascending  the  shaft. 
It  is  intended  to  sink  to  a  depth  of  300ft.,  and 
then  a  gallery  will  be  excavated  in  the  direction 
England.  Up  to  the  present  ths  engineers  are 
highly  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained,  as  no 
irregularities  have  been  discovered,  which  is 
considered  a  good  augury  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  greatest  ezertions  on 
the  part  of  the  engineers,  it  is  impossible  io  proceed 
at  a  qui  ker  rate  than  twenty  inches  a  day. 
Nevertheless  in  eighteen  mouths  or  tv70  years 
enough  progress  will  have  been  made  to  arrire  at  a 
perfect  understanding  about  the  possibility  of  the 
undertaking.  It  is  stated  that  the  work  wiB  aot 
fail  through  lack  of  funds. 


CHIPS. 

The  patrons  of  ths  Watson  Gordon  fine  art  pro-- 
fessorship  in  Edinburgh  L^uiversity,  have  elected 
Mr.  Gerard  Baldwia  Brown,  M.A.,  of  Oxford 
University,  the  son  of  a  well-known  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  Brixton,  as  the  first  occupant  of 
the  chair. 

A  new  front  of  open  eairved  oak -work  has  just 
been  placed  before  the  ssdilia  standing  in  the 
saorarium  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth.  It 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  G.  G.  and  J.  O. 
Scott,  and  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  new  parsonage-housa  of  St  James's,  Dar- 
lington, was  last  week  inspected  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect;  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  The  architeci  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.B.I. B.A.,  of  Darlington. 

A  new  fountain  in  Laura-place,  Bath,  was 
recently  unveiled.  It  is  Italian  13th-century 
Gothic  in  style,  and  consists-  of  three  basins, 
the  materials  used  being  Portland  stone  and 
Westmoreland  Shap  granite.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  A.  S.  Goodiidge,  of  Bath.  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Brindley,  of  London,  executed  the  carving. 
Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Bath,  carried  ou5  the  masonrj- 
and  concrete  work,  and  Mr.  Sydenham  the  plumb- 
ing.   The  cost  has  been  £600. 

Anew  cemetery  at  Snydale,  near  Wakefield,  was 
recently  consecrated.  The  area,  which  measures 
45Sft.  by  207ft.,  is  inclos'3d  by  a  5-ft.  brickwall. 
The  Episcopalian  and  Nonconformist  chapels  are 
exactly  similar,  and  are  each  2Sft.  by  18ft.,  and 
ISli.  high,  with  open-timbered  -.-o-rfs,  and,  like 
curator's  house,  in  which  U  a  large  boayd-room  on 
first  floor,  are  built  of  red  bricks,  with  freestone 
facings.  Mr.  George  Malcolm,  of  F6ntefract,  was 
the  architect  to  the  burial  board. 

The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cousty-  justices  have 
decided  to  rebuild  the  Falcon  bridge  at  Bungay  in 
iron,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brtreton,  county  sur- 
surveyor  for  Norfolk,  at  an  ssimaiesl  cost  of 
£1,7S0. 


July  30,  1880.. 
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ABCHITECTT7RAL  &  ARCHiEOLOaiCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Essex  A rch.holooical  Society.- — The  annual 
excusion  of  this  society  was  arranged  for  Wed- 
nesday week,  to  be  held  at  Saifron  Walden  and 
Audley  End.  The  annual  meeting-  was  held  at 
10  a.m.,  at  the  town-hall,  Mr.  Q.  Alan  Lowndes 
in  the  chair.  The  twenty-eiglith  annual  report, 
read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  the  seorctury,  stated 
that  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  £102  7s.  ; 
and  attention  was  called  to  the  frequent  lot's  and 
destruction  of  sepulchral  monumeuts  and  painted 
glass  during  church  -  restoration.  Recently 
valuable  11th  and  I'uh-century  glass  had  beeu 
abstracted  from  Rochfoid  Church,  and  monu- 
mentsfrorn  South  Weald  Church,  where  one  of  the 
abstracted  brasses  had  been  publicly  advertised 
by  a  private  possessor ;  indeed,  the  secretary 
reported  that,  in  six  instances  in  which  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  him  by  historians  and 
descendants  of  families,  he  was  obliged  to  reply 
that  the  monuments  inquired  for  wore  destroyed 
during  the  progress  of  church-restoration.  The 
council  therefore  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  church-restorer, 
and  endeavouring  to  keep  these  valuable  records 
of  the  past  from  demolition,  abstraction,  or  con- 
cealment. Mr.  Wiseman,  of  Paglesham,  having 
been  elected  a  member  of  council,  in  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  G.  H.  Rogers-Harrison,  H.M.  Windsor 
Herald,  the  report  was  adopted.  The  secretary 
read  a  puper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.  A.,  de- 
scriptive of  a  large  collection  of  Celts,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  tlie  writer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  these  were  Roman  in  origin,  and  were  used 
by  that  people  for  undermining  walls,  in  moving 
the  heavy  materials  of  fortifications,  and  for 
gardening  and  agricultural  purposes — a  theory 
dissented  from  by  Mr.  Nichols  and  other 
speakers.  The  members  then  made  a  perambula- 
tion of  the  town,  visiting  the  timber-built  and 
plastered  premises  in  Church-street,  formerly 
the  "Sun  Inn;  "  the  piece  of  wall,  10ft.  thiclc, 
and  30ft.  hi«h,  and  the  traces  of  ditches,  which 
constitute  the  only  remains  of  the  castle ;  and 
the  museum,  where  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  acted  as 
guide.  At  the  church  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hay  ward, 
F.S. A.,  delivered  a  lecturette,  describing  it  as  a 
fine  example  of  a  Perpendicular  church  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  but  probably  not  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  panel- work 
under  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  was  adverted 
to,  th«  Rev.  G.  E.  Jtlf  suggesting  that  this  and 
traces  of  similar  work  now  destroyed  on  the 
south  aisle,  marked  the  position  of  former  side 
chapels.  Mr.  Jos.  Clarke  pointed,  out  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches  there  were  eight  saffron 
buds  arranged  so  as  to  form  wheels.  Mr.  Hay- 
wai-d  called  attention  to  the  traces  of  a  rood-loft 
to  the  fine  south  door,  and  the  Audley  tomb  and 
its  chapel,  c.  1541,  and  deplored  the  great  loss  of 
brasses  from  the  church.  The  visitors  next 
went  to  My ddleton- street,  where  was  seen  a 
malting  with  overhanging  story,  and  windows 
having  sills  moulded  out  of  one  piece,  moulded 
muUions  and  traceried  heads,  and  in  adjoining 
house  was  examined  a  specimen  of  tapestry 
descriptive  of  English  rural  life  and  industries. 
After  luncheon,  the  temporary  collection  of 
antiquities  displayed  in  the  town  hall  was 
examined,  and  also  the  cerporation  charters  and 
books  in  the  muniment- room.  At  Mr.  G.  S. 
Gibson's  house  a  paper  on  "  The  Anc  ent  Ceme- 
tery at  Saffron  Walden,"  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Eckroyd  Smith,  who  stated  that  on  Mr. 
Gibson's  grounds  bad  been  found  immense 
quantities  of  skeletons,  bu.shels  of  badly-tem- 
pered Romano- British  pottery,  some  Samian 
ware  and  iron,  brenre  and  pewter  objects,  some 
of  which  were  exhibited.  The  day  closed  with 
a  visit  to  Lord  Bradbrooke's  mansion  at  Audley 
End,  where  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  read  a  paper, 
in  which  he  traced  its  history  of  the  building, 
which  was  built  'by  Baron  Howai-d  de  Walden 
on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  given  him  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  design  had  been  called 
Italian,  but  the  features  showed  distinctly  that 
it  was  an  Euglish  design,  the  outcome  of  the 
modes  of  building  common  to  the  country 
during  the  preaading  century.  Time  scarcely 
permitted  the  visitnrs  to  examine  the  mu.'-eum 
in  the  mansion  founded  by  the  late  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  and  the  ancient  armour,  tapestry  and 
other  fittings' cf  the  state  axwtmtnts. 


A  new  and  permanent  theatre  of  brickwork  is 
about  to  be  built  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Bilston.  Mr, 
Edwizi,  o£  that  tewn,  is  the  builder. 


COMPETITIONS. 

FuLUAM  New  Infirm^vey. — The  Fulham  board 
of  guardians  last  week  rc-discus.sed,  iu  detail, 
the  arrangements  for  this  competition.  Thcresolu- 
tion  limiting  the  competition  to  six  selected  archi- 
tects was  rescinded  ;  and  it  was  further  decided 
to  offer  100  guineas  as  first  preniiuui  and  .iO 
guineas  as  second,  these  designs  to  become  the 
property  of  the  board.  The  commission  to  the 
architect  for  the  building  itself  was  fi.Kcd  at  5 
per  cent,  up  to  .£20,000,  and  2^  per  ceut.  on  any 
outlay  beyond  that  sum.  Mr.  Sanders,  of  King- 
street,  Chclsci,  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
levels,  at  a  fee  of  10  guineas,  motions  t'j  make 
the  fee  .'j  guineas  and  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
competitors  being  defeated.  It  was  decided 
that  the  surveyor  and  clerk  of  works  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  architect,  but  appointed  by  the 
board  ;  and  that  the  new  building  must  afford 
accommodationfor  3G0  patients,  exclusive  of  sepa- 
rate arrangements  for  lock  and  other  special  cases. 
The  chief  di.scussion  took  place  with  reference  to 
the  suggested  appointment  of  a  professional 
referee,  the  chairman  and  others  thinking  that 
the  duty  of  selection  could  be  very  well  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  board  ;  but  ultimately 
it  was  decided  "  That  an  eminent  architect  (such 
architect  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects)  be  called  in  to  assist  the 
board  in  deciding  how  far  the  plans  submitted 
confoi-m  to  their  requirements,  and  also  as  to 
their  relative  value." 

St.  Matthias'  Chuech,  Txjlsb  Hill,  Com- 
petition.— Since  our  review  of  these  designs  was 
in  type  we  hear,  just  as  we  are  going  to  press, 
that  another  meeting  of  the  building  committee 
is  to  be  held  to-day,  to  reconsider  the  decision 
as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  five  selected 
designs. 


SCHOOLS    OF  ARt. 

Newton  Abbot.— A  public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  town-hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  school  of  science  and  art.  The  Rev. 
H.  Tudor,  rector  of  Walborough,  who  presided, 
reminded  the  meeting  that  the  school  of  art 
previously  existing  in  the  town  took  a  very  high 
position  at  South  Kensington,  and  he  remarked 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  in  a  town 
with  a  poi^ulation  of  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand,  there  must  be  many  young  people 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
science  and  art.  They  lived  in  the  centre  of  the 
clay-works  of  South  Devon,  and  as  they  saw 
hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  clay  going  through  the 
town  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  thought  mu.st 
have  struck  many  of  them  that  some  of  that 
clay  might  be  turned  into  those  beautiful  things 
which  they  sometimes  saw  in  the  shop- windows. 
There  were  also  a  great  many  young  men  con- 
nected with  their  railway-works  who  had  no 
place  where  they  could  spend  a  quiet  and 
intellectual  evening,  and  he  thought  a  school  of 
science  and  art  would  supply  such  a  place  ; 
which  was  another  reason  why  such  a  school 
should  flourish  there. 


PABIiIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Tay  Bridge  Bill.— The  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  North  British  Railway  (Tay  Bridge)  Bill, 
met  again  on  Wednesday.  The  Committee  having 
heard  the  concluding  arguments  on  both  sides, 
retired  to  consider  the  questions  submitted  to  them. 
After  an  absence  of  half  an  hour  they  re-entered 
the  room,  and  the  Chaiimau  stated  that,  after  a 
careful  and  anxious  consideration  of  the  four 
points  submitted  to  them,  ttiey  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  expedient  to  rebuild  the 
bridge,  that  the  proposed  .^ite  was  the  most  suitable 
that  could  be  selected,  and  that  the  bridge  would 
be  no  interference  with  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  As  to  the  most  important  of  the  four  points 
— the  safety  and  the  security  of  the  public — the 
Committee  felt  that  they  were  not  justified  in 
giviug  their  sanction  to  the  scheme  of  reconstruction 
proposed  in  the  Bill  before  them  (applause).  The 
Committee  would  report  more  fully  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  would  probably  give  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  come  to  this  decision.  The 
decision  of  the  Committee  was  unanimous.  In 
reply  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Clerk,  ti-e  Chair- 
man stated  that  the  mutter  was  now  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  If  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  had  been  different  they  could  have  re- 
commended that  three  independent  experts  should 
be  appointed  to  make  tests  of  the  existing  works. 
In  view  of  the  introduction  of  another  Bill  next 
Session,  it  would  be  well  for  the  railway  company 


themselves  to  proceed  with  the  requisite  tests  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Inner  Circle  Railway.— The  Bill  for  tha 
completion  of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday.  A  Select 
Coraraittoe  had  amended  the  measure,  but  they 
had  failed  to  eliminate  its  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture, the  retention  of  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
the  scheme.  By  the  terms  of  the  Bill  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railway 
Companies,  in  constructing  the  remaiuing  link 
between  Cannon-street  and  Aldgate,  should  have 
powerto  "  burrow"  beneath  the  houses  aud streets, 
giving  compensation  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
basements  of  the  buildings  were  interfered  with,  or 
where  actual  damage  accrued  within  a  given 
period.  Such  a  proposal  naturally  excited  the 
strongest  opposition  among  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  property  along  the  line  of  route.  The  Select 
Committee,  it  is  true,  passed  sundry  resolutions 
which,  while  they  slightly  modified  the  operation 
of  the  clauses,  virtually  conceded  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  the  Companies  demanded.  The 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  Bill  were  not  without 
their  weight,  but  something  weightier  still  was 
necessary  to  reconcile  Parliament  to  such  an  inno- 
vation as  was  thus  proposed.  The  enormous  ex- 
pense of  buying  up  the  property  along  the  Hue  of 
route  was  given  as  a  reason  why  the  Companies 
should  be  allowed  to  "  invade  the  freehold  "  and 
pay  nothing  for  the  privilege,  unless  they  inflicted 
positive  damage.  But  the  extreme  value  of  the 
property  at  stake  f  ui-nished  a  stronger  reason  why 
a  just  principle  should  not  be  violated.  The  mea^ 
sure  just  rejected  is  a  substitute  for  an  Act  passed 
last  -Session,  whereby  it  was  arranged  that  the 
railway  should  be  constructed  under  a  I'ue  of 
thoroughfare,  partly  new,  and  towards  that  scheme 
the  Metropolitan  Board  agreed  to  contribute  half 
a  million  sterling,  in  addition  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  from  the  Corporation. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Historical 
and  Archseological  Society  of  Ireland,  held  at 
Dublin,  the  collection  of  Irish  antiquities, 
collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Benn,  of 
Glenravel  House,  Co.  Antrim,  was  formally 
presented  to  the  Belfast  museum.  It  includes 
some  400  ancient  beads,  found  in  counties  Down 
and  Antrim,  a  small  bronze  altar-vessel,  having 
upon  it  an  inscription  in  the  square  Irish  charac- 
ter, "Pray  for  Martin  O'Bralachain,"  supposed  to 
be  the  erudite  Professor  of  Divinitj^  of  that  name, 
at  Armagh  Abbey,  who  died  in  1188,  a  brazen 
dish  and  crucibles  from  a  cranog,  and  many 
tokens. 

Extensive  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
made  to  Messrs.  Leatham,  Tew,  and  Co.'g  West 
Riding  Bank  at  Pontefract.  Messrs.  J.  Neill  and 
Son,  of  Leeds,  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
Beanland,  of  IJradford,  the  contractors. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  added  (he  name  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I. B. A.,  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Chiistian 
Association  have  requested  Mr.  A.  Pite,  Messrs. 
Searle,  Son,  and  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  to 
prepare  designs  in  competition  for  the  adapting  of 
Exeter  hall  for  the  purpose  of  the  association. 

On  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  Major  Hector 
Tulloch,  R.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Bileton  re- 
specting an  application  from  the  improvement 
commissioners  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
£1,500  for  the  extension  and  completion  of  the 
town  hall,  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bidlake 
and  Fleeming,  architects,  of  Wolverhampton.  It 
was  stated  that  the  building  was  proposed  to  be 
extended  towards  Church  -  si  leet,  on  land  belonging 
to  the  corporation,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  assembly- 
room,  and  give  additional  means  of  entrance  and 
exit.  Considerable  opposition  was  offered  by  rate- 
payers on  account  of  the  local  depression  in  trade, 
and  the  consequent  decrease  of  pop.jlation  since 
the  town-hall  was  budt.  The  inspector  pointed  out 
that  already  a  proposal  had  been  sanctioned  for 
adding  a  free  library  to  the  tow-nhall,  and  that 
one  addition  could  not  well  be  made  without  the 
other. 

St.  James's  Church,  Accrington,  was  reopened 
on  Saturday  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  after 
renovation  and  improvement.  The  quasi-chancel 
has  been  seated  with  carved  oak  stalls,  with 
traceried  fronts  and  ornamented  bench-ends,  a 
rood-screen  of  wood  and  ironwork  has  been 
erected,  the  altar  has  been  raised  four  steps,  the 
pulpit  remodelled,  a  new  lectern  added,  and  a 
vestry  built  at  the  north-west  angle  of  church. 
The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Riley,  of  Ac- 
crington ;  the  decorations  by  Mr.  Foster-,  of  the 
same  town;  the  metal- work  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of 
Coventry  ;  all  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George 
Baines,  architect,  of  Accrington. 
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INTKBIOB  OF  THE  BAKQUETING  HALL,  OLD  COCK  HOTEL, 
HALIFAX.-  DEAUCHENE,  FITZ,;0HN  AVENUE,  HAMPSTEAD. 
— ST.  MAKY'S  church,  CAYNHAM. — RESIDENCE  IN  LANG- 
HAM-STBEET.  —  CHOIK  SCHOOL,  KING'S  COLLEGE,  CAM- 
BRIDGE.—DESIGN  FOR  A  MIXED  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 


Our  LithographicIllustrations. 

— — 

INTEEIOE  OF  EANQUETINa  HALL,  OLD  COCK  HOTEL, 
HALIFAX. 

Foe  a  description  of  this  illustration  see  the 
review  of  Mr.  Leyland's  book,  on  p.  117. 

"BEAUCHENE,"    FITZJOHn's  avenue,  HAMPSTEAD. 

This  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
Mr.  L.  M.  Casella,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  George 
Lethbridge,  A. R.I. B.  A.,  of  7,  Draper's  Gardens, 
E.G.,  the  builder  being  Mr.  William  Brass,  of 
Old-street,  E.G.  The  house  is  faced  with  red 
brick,  with  carved  brick  panels,  and  all  orna- 
mental part*  are  of  rubbed  and  gauged  red 
brick.  Sills  are  of  Corsehill  stone.  The  house 
has  been  planned  with  great  attention  to 
internal  comfort  and  convenience,  and  contains 
on  the  basement  floor  the  usual  domestic  offices, 
servants'  hall,  housekeeper's  room,  and  servants' 
bath-room.  Second  floor  contains  large  hall, 
vestibule,  portico,  dining,  drawing,  and  billiard- 
rooms,  serving-pantry  and  store-room,  cloak- 
room, lavatory,  and  w.c.  First  floor— 4  bed- 
rooms, dresdng-room,  fitted  with  fixed  wash- 
basins, bath-room  with  walls  lined  with  tiles, 
and  fitted  with  glazed  earthenware  bath,  house- 
maid's closet,  fitted  with  slop-closet,  &c.,  in 
white  marble,  linen-room,  and  two  w.c.'s. 
Second  floor — day  and  night  nurseries,  with  open- 
timbered  roofs,  with  store-room  adjoining,  fitted 
with  sink,  &c.,  nurse's  dressing-room,  house- 
maid's closet,  w.c,  and  four  servants'  bedrooms. 
Rooms  for  boxes  and  water-cisterns  are  pro- 
vided in  roof,  which  is  covered  with  boarding 
and  felt,  and  Broseley  tiles.  Servants'  stairs 
are  formed  in  Portland  stone,  the  principal 
staircase  being  of  wood,  richly  moulded.  A 
lift  is  provided  with  communication  to  each  floor. 
Each  room  is  provided  with  special  means  of 
ventilation,  and  the  halls,  passages,  and  stair- 
cases, and  billiard-room,  and  cloak-room,  are 
heated  by  hot-water-coils.  All  partitions  are 
of  brick,  carried  on  iron  girders  ;  all  joiners' 
work  is  to  be  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var- 
nished. Staircase  window,  screen  in  hall,  and 
upper  portion  of  windows  of  principal  rooms 
are  to  be  glazed  with  stained  glass. 

CHTJECn  OF  ST.  MAEY,  CAYNHAM. 

This  church  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of 
decay— the  walls  being  more  than  a  foot  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  in  many  places  fractured 
trom  foundations  to  roof  ;  burials  had  taken  place 
quite  close  to  the  walls,  and  some  feet  below  the 
foundations— that  the  church  had  to  be  shored 
up  to  prevent  its  falling,  and  so  dangerous  was 
Its  condition  that  for  some  considerable  time 
past  It  has  been  closed,  and  the  vUlage  school 
has  been  used  for  the  services.  The  works  now 
in  progress  compri.so  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
nave  and  chancel  and  east  wall  of  tower,  aU 


ancient  doors  and  windows  and  groins  being  re- 
built in  their  original  position.  On  the  north 
side  a  now  aisle,  organ -cliumbor,  and  vestry  are 
being  built.  The  walls  of  chancel  are  being 
rebuilt  with  new  foundations,  the  windows 
being  rebuilt  in  their  original  po.sition.  The 
chancel  aisle  wall  contains  a  triple  arch,  and  is 
in  good  condition  ;  this  interesting  feature  will 
be  carefully  preserved.  The  wood  shingle  spire 
is  a  new  feature,  in  the  placo  of  the  modern 
slate  roof.  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Brooks, 
architect,  35,  Wellington -street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

EESIDENCE,     LANGH  AM -STREET,  POETLAND-FLACE. 

This  residence  has  recently  been  completed,  and 
is  erected  on  the  Portland  Estate.  The  site 
being  limited  in  area,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
carry  up  the  buildiugs  to  a  considerable  height, 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  bedroom  accommo- 
dation. The  architect  was  instructed  to  observe 
strict  economy  in  regard  to  the  exterior,  and  to 
avoid  all  merely  extraneous  ornamentation,  and 
he  has  scrupulously  carried  out  these  instruc- 
tions, trusting  to  proportion,  and  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship,  to  give  character 
and  comfort  to  the  appearance  of  the  house.  The 
finest  red  Fareham  bricks  have  been  used  for 
the  facings,  and  Portland  stone  for  the  porch, 
and  the  whole  of  the  windows  are  'glazed  with 
plate-glass.  The  interior  of  the  house  has  been 
finished  with  every  attention  to  refinement  of 
detail.  The  house  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Lucas  Brothers,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  archi- 
tect, 2,  Westminster  Ghambers,  Victoria-street. 

CIIOIE  SCHOOL    FOE    kino's  COLLEGE,  CAMBEIDGE. 

The  choir  school  for  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  buUt  to  accommodate  sixteen  boys, 
whom  thff  college  has  undertaken  the  entire 
charge  of.  The  building  contains  schoolroom, 
with  lavatory,  &c.,  and  a  house  for  the  master, 
the  dining-room  of  which  is  used  for  the  boys 
as  well  as  the  master.  Above  the  schoolroom 
and  dining-room,  a  long  dormitory  is  arranged, 
and  each  bed  is  screened  off  by  a  partition, 
which  forms  wash-stand,  dressing-table,  &c., 
and  a  cubicle  is  formed  by  drawing  a  curtain  to 
inclose  the  space.  The  centre  of  the  room  has 
four  long  presses  for  the  boys'  clothes.  It  is 
built  with  red  brick  and  tiles,  and  stands  some 
little  way  back  from  West-road,  the  paddock  in 
front  forming  the  playground.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  M.A.,  is  the  architect. 

BUILDING     NEWS     "DESIGNING    CLUB." — VILLAGE 
SCHOOL. 

The  selected  design  for  a  mixed  village  school 
for  100  children,  which  we  publish  to-day,  is  by 
the  author  of  motto  "Alfred."  Red  brick  is 
intended  to  be  used,  with  cut  and  rubbed 
quoins,  jambs,  The  roofs  are  covered  with 

tiles,  and  the  earth-closets  are  arranged  in  rear 
at  end  of  playground,  which,  without  a  covered 
way  in  wet  and  wintry  weather,  is  by  no  means 
a  good  arrangement. 


CHIPS. 

Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  Balsall 
Heath,  last  week,  relat've  to  an  application  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  that  place  to 
borrow  £22,000  for  works  of  sewerage.  The  lo- 
cal board  originally  intended  spending  £15,700  on 
the  works,  but  they  now  find  that  the  work  has 
been  under-estimated,  and  that  the  total  cost  will 
not  fall  short  of  £37,000. 

The  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  at  Heaton  have  determined  upon  the 
erection  of  a  new  church,  with  lecture-hall  and 
other  buildings,  fronting  to  Tyncmouth-road,  and 
have  commissioned  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect,  New- 
castle, to  proceed  at  once  with  the  designs,  and  to 
invite  tenders  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  works, 
with  the  view  of  having  the  contract  let,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  made  with  their  new  buildings, 
before  the  winter  sets  in. 

A  landslip  at  Passo  Martino,  near  Catania, 
Sicily,  has  ^brought  to  light  a  large  number  of 
ancient  tombs  and  artistic  objects  believed  to  belong 
to  the  cemetery  of  Sineatus,  a  town  on  the  river 
Simet,  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

On  Thursday,  the  22nd  July,  an  inquiry  was 
held  at  the  board-room,  Rothwell,  by  J.T.  Harri- 
son, Esq.,  C.E.,  the  Government  Inspector,  with 
respect  to  an  application  to  borrow  £4,850  for 
drainage  purposes.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
proposed  scheme.    The  board  were  represented  by 


Mr.  Warren  (Mcsfra.  Ford  and  Warren)  ;  Mr.  A. 
T.  G.  Parkinson,  of  Albion-street,  being  the  engi- 
neer for  the  proposed  works. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sou,  of  313,  High  Holborn, 
have  issued  a  very  useful  and  comprehensive  cata- 
logue of  mathematical  and  drawing  instruments, 
which  will  be  of  service  to  those  requiring  such 
articles.  The  prices  arc  moderate,  and  the  quality 
of  their  manufactures  may  bo  relied  upon. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  mission  church 
at  Four  Lanes,  Wcndrou  (Carcmeuellis),  Cornwall, 
was  laid  last  week.  The  new  church  will  be  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  will  seat  200  persons. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  London,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  A.  Jeukin,  Leedstown, 
Hayle. 

Dr.  Carpenter  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
British  Medical  Association),  Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
(Chairman  of  the  National  Health  Association), 
and  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  are  among  the 
directors  of  a  new  coraijauy  registered  last  week, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  practical  treatment  of 
sanitation.  The  name  of  the  company  is  the 
"  House  Sanitary  Appliances  and  Inspection 
Company,"  and  it  will  be  on  the  co-operative 
principle. 

Last  week  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  the  Bill  for  the  construction  of  a 
roadway  under  the  Mersey  which  shall  be  available 
for  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  traffic  between  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead.  The  total  length  will  be  one 
mile,  six  furlongs,  six  and  a  half  chains,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  £500,000,  half  of  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Birkenhead  authorities  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  The  Bill  has  now  passed 
the  Committees  of  both  Houses,  who  have  granted 
seven  years  for  its  construction.  The  engineers 
are  Mr.  John  Fowler,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Low 
and  Thomas,  of  Wrexham. 

The  Penzance  rural  sanitary  authority  have 
adopted  plans  for  the  sewerage  of  Marazion,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  Dennis,  C.E.,  and  estimated  to 
cost  in  execution  £1,200. 

The  Church  of  St.  Katheiine,  at  Woodlands,  a 
suburb  of  Frome,  was  reopened  on  Saturday  week 
after  the  restoration  and  partial  rebuilding  of  the 
nave.  North  and  south  aisles  have  been  added  to 
the  nave,  with  new  Early  Decorated  windows, 
filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  passages 
have  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  flooring 
beneath  the  seats  h  is  been  relaid  with  wood-blocks 
arranged  herring-bone  fashion,  and  a  new  organ 
has  been  built  by  a  London  firm.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pear- 
son, R.  A.,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  and 
F.  Brown,  of  Frome,  were  the  builders. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  hydropathic 
establishment  was  laid  at  Baslow,  by  the  Mayor  of 
Sheffield,  on  Wednesday  week.  The  enterprise  is 
undertaken  by  a  limited  liability  company,  having 
a  capital  of  £10,000.  The  site  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  Chatsworth  Park.  Mr.  S.  L.  Swann  is 
the  architect,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Armitage  and  Hodgson,  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Cartwright 
being  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Hitchin  fore- 
man. The  total  of  the  contracts  amounts,  with 
estimate  for  furniture,  to  £15,000. 

The  Settle  rural  sanitary  authority  last  week 
instructed  Mr.  John  Hartley  to  prepare  plans  for  a 

new  cemetery  at  Austwick. 

Of  the  new  school  of  St.  Kenelm,  Oxford, 
opened  last  week,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Wells,  of  the  same  city,  the 
builder.  Accommodation  is  provided  at  present 
for  50  boys,  together  with  masters'  rooms. 

New  pumping-raachinery  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Middle  Pen  district  has  been  set  up  at  Prickwillow, 
near  Ely,  and  was  publicly  started  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  district  drained  comprises  11,000  acres 
of  fen  land,  receiviug  the  waters  of  a  yet  larger 
area  of  slightly  higher  land,  and  the  engine  by 
which  the  water  has  hitherto  been  discharged  into 
the  Ouse  has  proved  insufficient  in  wet  seasons. 
The  new  centrifugal  pumpiug-machinery  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson,  of 
London,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Carmichael, 
surveyor  to  the  commissioners,  and  will  raise  74 
tons  of  water  per  minute  to  a  height  of  12ft. 

At  Hucknall  Torkard,  on  Monday  week,  memo- 
rial stones  were  laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
school.  The  contract  for  building  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Munks  and  Richer,  at  £1,600. 

A  new  drill-hall  for  the  1st  Norfolk  Artillery 
Volunteers,  was  opened  at  Great  Yarmouth  last 
week.  The  chief  room  is  73ft.  by  40ft.  wide,  and 
at  the  rear  are  orderly-room  and  committee-room, 
each  17ft.  by  13ft.  The  building  is  faced  exter- 
nally with  brick,  and  stone  dressings ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  hall  is  finished  with  bands  of 
red,  white,  and  blue  in  brickwork  and  stucco. 
All  the  joinery  is  of  pitch-pine  varnished,  and  the 
main  roof  is  of  the  same  material.  Mr.  Arnott,  of 
Yarmouth,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Want  the 
builder. 
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Blaengwawr. — New  soliools  for  the  Aberdare 
School  Board  were  opened  hero  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  building's  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Morgan,  of  Aberdare,  from  the  designs  and 
under  tlic  huperiutendcnce  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  of  Hereford,  the  Board's  architect,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  clerk  of  works.  The  walls 
are  built  with  local  stone,  in  level  bedded 
courses,  with  a  cavity  and  internal  brick  lining. 
Forest  of  Dean  stone  has  been  used  for  dressings, 
and  the  pointed  relieving  arches  over  windows 
and  the  door  arches  are  carried  out  vriih  red  and 
white  bricks,  similar  materials  in  bands  being 
used  in  tha  tops  of  all  the  gables,  the  chimney- 
stacks  being  of  white  fire-bricks  only.  The 
roofs,  which  are  covered  with  the  best  Bangor 
slates,  are  of  open  descrijjtion  inside,  the  curved 
principals  being  supported  on  stone  corbels,  and 
the  other  timbers  being  stained  and  varnished 
and  plastered  between.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  754  children  aocordinfj  to  the  new,  and 
797  according  to  the  old.  Government  reg-ulation  ; 
and  the  cost  has  been  for  the  school  buildings, 
with  their  offices,  £3,122  lis.  9d.,  £62  lis.  9d. 
of  this  amount  having  been  found  necessary  for 
additional  foundation  works.  The  cost  per 
head  has  therefore  been  £4  2s.  lOd.  according  to 
the  former,  or  £3  18s.  4d.  according  to  the  latter 
calculation.  The  outlay  on  the  boundary  and 
division  walls  and  gates  was  £250  lis.  9d., 
bringing:  up  the  expenditure,  independent  of  the 
fitting-Vip  and  furnishing  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
formation  and  draining  of  playgrounds,  to 
£3,372  3s.  6d. 

Clonakilty. — A  new  Roman  Catholic  cliurch, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Immaculate,  was 
consecrated  on  Sunday  at  Clonakilty,  co.  Cork. 
The  style  adopted  is  pure  Gothic  of  an  Early 
French  type,  and  the  edifice  con.sists  of  nave, 
158ft.  long  by  32ft.  6in.  wide  ;  aisles,  each  72ft. 
by  16ft.;  transepts,  each  32ft.  6in.  by  32ft.  6in., 
and  with  a  total  width  from  north  to  south  of 
109ft.  6in.;  side  chapels,  20ft.  by  16ft.  3in.;  and 
baptistery,  16ft.  square.  The  height  to  ridge  of 
nave  roof  is  80ft.,  and,  from  floor-line  to  centre 
rib  of  groining,  65ft.  At  the  north-western 
angle  is  a  tower,  at  present  unfinished,  but, 
ultimately,  to  be  capped  by  a  spire.  The  dressings 
are  of  Bally  Bjiockdane  granite.  The  lighting 
is  by  ranges  of  lancets,  with  clerestory,  and  a 
large  wheel-window  at  the  west  end,  and  in 
either  transept.  In  the  apsidal  sanctuary  are 
three  two-light  windows,  with  traeeried  heads, 
and  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the 
Visitation,  the  Assumjstion,  and  the  Nativity. 
The  arcades  between  the  nave  and  its  aisles  are 
carried  across  the  transepts,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
large  piers,  otherwise  necessary  at  the  angles  of 
the  transept,  and  giving  a  less  disturbed  view 
of  the  high  altar.  The  columns  of  the  arcade 
have  capitals  and  sub-bases  of  granite,  bases  of 
limestone,  and  shafts  of  Aberdeen  polished 
granite.  The  roofs  of  both  nave  and  aisles  have 
arched  principals,  the  spaces  between  being 
filled  with  wood  groining,  having  carved  bosses 
at  the  intersections  of  ribs.  The  transepts  have 
barrelled  vaults  of  wood,  the  surface  between 
ribs  being  boarded-in  with  Sin.  wide  yellow 
pine.  The  transepts  and  aisles  are  floored  with 
Peak's  tiles,  the  other  floors  being  of  wood. 
The  liigh  altar  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Eardley  and  Powell,  of  Dublin,  at  a  cost  of 
£675  ;  it  is  largely  composed  of  white  marble, 
relieved  with  coloured  marbles.  The  altar  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  was  erected  by  Mr.  Persse,  of 
Dublin,  at  a  cost  of  £350,  and  that  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Scannell,  of  Cork, 
at  a  cost  of  £250  ;  at  the  west  end  of  church  is 
an  organ- gallery.  The  total  cost  has  been 
£29,000.  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin,  was  the 
architect  ;  Mr.  Cotta,  of  Cork,  executed  the 
carving  in  wood ;  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  of 
Limerick,  the  painting  and  decoration. 

Edinburgh.  —  The  reredos  in  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  has  now  been  completed 
by  the  insertion  of  the  principal  piece  of  sculp- 
ture. Designed  by  the  architect  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  reredos  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chancel,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  east 
wall.  It  is  constructed  of  reddish-veined  ala- 
baster, with  enrichments  in  variously -coloured 
marbles,  and  sculptures  in  white  Carrara  ;  the 
most  important  of  the  latter  being  the  relievo  of 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Miss  Grant,  niece  of  the  late 


Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  which  occupies  the 
centx'e  of  the  design.  The  structure,  which  is 
approached  by  steps  from  the  level  of  the  chan- 
cel floor,  presents  a  central  elevation,  and  two 
receding  wings  ;  the  extreme  width  being  over 
20ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  topmost  pinnacle 
being  represented  by  a  similar  figure.  The 
lower  stage  coniiists  of  a  plain  base,  about  5  ft. 
high,  surmounted  by  a  carved  cornice.  Over 
this  there  rises,  upon  two  pairs  of  verde  aiitico 
marble  shafts,  a  wide  pointed  arch,  decorated 
with  beautiful  undercut  carving,  and  carrying  a 
crocketcd  gablet,  with  ornamental  cross  by  way 
of  finial.  The  gablet  suppiorts  four  angelic 
figures,  and  its  tympanum  is  pierced  by  a  six- 
leaved  opening,  the  spandrels  being  filled  in  with 
delicate  mosaic  work.  Within  and  behind  this 
arch,  is  a  second  of  cusped  form,  supported  at 
either  side  by  a  cluster  of  four  columns,  of  jnnk- 
ish  Jura  marble.  Here,  too,  the  outline  of  the 
arch  displays  rich  c  irved  work,  the  spandrels  of 
the  cusps,  like  the  gablet  above,  being  filled 
with  mosaic.  Behind  tliis,  again,  comes  an 
arcade  of  three  openings — that  in  the  centre 
being  cusped  and  somewhat  wider  and  higher 
than  the  other  two — resting  on  four  octagonal 
columns  of  Jura  marble,  of  a  somewhat  darker 
shade  than  those  just  mentioned,  and  forming, 
so  to  speak,  a  screen  to  the  central  relievo.  The 
low  base,  on  which  the  supporting  columns 
stand,  presents  in  front  a  row  of  five  medallions, 
inclosing  figui'cs  of  winged  angels,  who  severally 
hold  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  Behind 
the  arcade  is  placed  Miss  Grant's  design,  which 
entirely  fills  the  three  openings.  In  the  centre 
arch  appears  the  Christ  in  full  relief — the  cross, 
however,  being  only  raised  upon  the  background. 
On  the  spectator's  left  of  the  cross  stands  the 
Virgin,  and  behind  her,  in  somewhat  lower 
relief,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  closely  draped,  and 
glancing  upward  at  the  Crucified.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  cross  is  a  Roman  soldier,  and 
beside  him,  in  stronger  relief,  the  Apostle  John. 
Seated  on  the  ground,  by  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
is  the  Magdalene.  Through  the  smaller  arch, 
to  the  spectator's  right,  is  seen  the  good  Cen- 
turion. Another  soldier,  towards  the  back- 
ground, stands  with  folded  arms  surveying  the 
scene  ;  and  these  figures  are  balanced,  in  the 
opposite  side  arch,  by  a  couple  of  priests.  The 
background  is  occupied  with  a  picture,  in  low 
relief,  showing  groups  of  spectators  and  soldiers 
on  horseback,  rocks  and  hills,  on  which  is  a 
shepherd  with  his  flock,  and  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  distance.  The  statues,  also 
modelled  by  Miss  Grant,  which  have  bfen 
placed  in  two  niches  occupying  the  flanking 
wings  of  the  reredos,  are — on  one  side  St. 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  other,  St. 
Columba  bearing  the  crosier  of  St.  Fillans. 

Exeter. — On  Wednesday,  the  new  building 
erected  for  the  Exeter  Grammar  School  was 
opened.  The  schools  have  been  constructed  of 
brickwork,  faced  and  adorned  with  Box-ground 
stone  dressings,  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Bastow,  of  Bristol,  from  the  designs  of  iMjr. 
W.  Butterfield,  architect,  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
London.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic. 
On  the  ground-floor  of  the  main  centre  building 
is  placed  the  large  class-room,  30ft.  by  20ft., 
and  13ft.  Sin.  in  height.  Adjoining,  are  four 
smaller  class-rooms,  each  22ft.  by  20ft.,  and 
ISft.  high,  these  being  similarly  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  great  dining-  hall,  a  spacious 
and  handsome  apartment,  66ft.  by22ft.,  has  an 
open  arched  roof,  is  25ft.  in  height  at  the  apex, 
and  15ft.  at  the  wall-plate,  and  is  lighted  on 
both  sides  by  tracery  windows,  filled  with 
Cathedral  glass.  The  necessary  domestic  offices 
are  situated  at  the  north  end,  and  the  food  will 
be  brought  up  from  the  kitchen  by  means  of  a 
lift.  At  the  extreme  N.E.  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, facing  the  front,  is  situated  the  master's 
common  room,  and  in  the  rear  are  the  domestic 
offices,  which  are  entered  by  a  door  on  the  east 
side,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  Victoria- road.  Over  the  class-rooms  are 
ranged  on  the  first  floor  nineteen  studies  for 
boys,  12ft.  by  7ft.  9in.,  and  8ft.  6in.  high.  In 
the  turret  portion  of  the  edifice,  at  the  N.E. 
end,  are  placed  the  master's  bed  and  sitting- 
rooms,  three  bath-rooms,  and  a  linen-room.  The 
heating  apparatus  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Son,  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  London.  Mr.  J.  Newton  has  acted 
throughout  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  C. 
Hampton  as  foreman. 

LuDLOTV,  Saiop. — The  corner-stone  of  a  new 


church  was  laid  on  the  8th  inst. ,  at  Gravel-hill. 
The  new  building  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  ;  its  style  will  be  the  Middle 
Pointed.  The  church  will  consist  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  south  aisle,  vestry,  and  porch.  There 
will  bo  no  tower  or  spire,  but  a  bell-cot  on  the 
west  gable  of  the  nave,  and  will  contain  one  bell. 
The  walls  will  be  of  native  stone  and  Bath  stono 
dressings.  The  roofs  will  bo  of  pitch-jjine  and 
covered  with  Brosoley  tiles  ;  the  total  cost  will 
be  about  £4,500  ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  of  Montagu-place,  Montagu- square, 
London ;  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wall  and 
Hook,  of  Brimscombe,  Gloucestcrshu-e  ;  fore- 
man of  works,  Mr.  William  Day. 

The  London  School  Board,  at  its  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  accepted  tenders  for  new  schools 
at  Bromley-by-Bow,  Fulham-fiolds,  and  Clap- 
ham-road,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school 
on  London-fields,  Hackney  ;  the  amount  of  the 
tenders  are  given  elsewhere.  It  was  reported 
that  it  had  been  decided  the  Waterloo-road 
.school,  now  in  course  of  erection,  by  Mr.  Mars- 
land,  of  York-street,  Walworth,  .should  be 
enlarged  by  400  sjhool-places,  on  a  contract 
schedule  of  prices,  with  an  addition  of  5  per 
cent,  as  compensation  for  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
building  materials ;  the  quantities  for  the 
enlargement  had  been  taken  out,  and  showed 
that  the  cost  would  amount  to  £3,462,  equivalent 
to  £8  13s.  Id.  per  head.  The  works  committee 
were  authorised  to  expend  the  following  sums  on 
furniture  and  fittings  for  enlarged  schools : 
Star-lane,  Fulham,  £273  178.  5d.,  400  school- 
places,  equalling  a  cost  of  13s.  8d.  per  head ;  and 
Beresford-street,  Walworth,  £423  18s.,  602 
school -places,  equalling  14s.  lOd.  per  head.  Mr. 
W.  Murray,  formerly  a  furniture  inspector  to 
the  board,  vas  appointed  as  permanent  "  mea- 
suring clerk,"  in  the  stead  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Blackmore,  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum,  his 
duties  being  to  furnish  estimates  of  provisions 
in  tenders,  and  to  measure  also,  on  completion 
of  schools,  all  alterations,  omissions,  and  addi- 
tions. Mr.  W.  Clark,  an  assistant,  was  appointed 
for  six  months  to  act  as  furniture  inspector,  at  a 
salary  of  £170  per  annum. 

Over  Haddon. — On  Monday,  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Anne,  Over  Haddon,  near  Bakewell,  was 
consecrated.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated Gothic  style,  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  Cockbain,  architect,  of  Mid. 
dleton,  near  Manchester,  and  consists  of  a  nave 
with  south  porch,  a  chancel  with  vestry  on  the 
north  side,  and  baptistry,  from  which  projects 
the  western  end  of  the  nave,  and  is  finished 
above  with  an  open  battlemented  parapet.  The 
walls  are  built  of  marble  parpoints,  and  the 
chancel  and  porch  walls  are  Lined  internally 
with  wrought  stone.  The  credence,  sedilia,  and 
piscina,  the  reredos  and  the  font  are  all 
enriched  by  the  use  of  Corni.sh  serpentine  shafts. 
The  centre  panel  of  the  reredos  has  a  white 
statuary  marble  cross  on  a  rich  red  marble 
ground.  The  nave  and  porch  floor  are  paved 
with  Messrs.  Maw's  tiles ;  the  chancel  and 
baptistry  arc  paved  with  marble  mosaic,  and  the 
borders  enriched  with  inlaid  work.  The  general 
contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  A.  HUl, 
Tideswell  and  Litton.  The  benches  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  John  Hey  wood,  of  Manchester  : 
and  the  wrought-irou  entrance  gates  by 
Messrs.  Thomason,  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester. 

Pendlebury. — The  congregation  now  wor- 
shipping in  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
Pendlebury,  Manchester,  are  about  to  build  a 
new  place  of  wor.ship,  from  drawings  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  M.R.I. B. A.,  of  Darling- 
ton. The  church  is  designed  in  the  "Early  Deco- 
rative" style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  com- 
prises, nave  02ft.  by  25ft.,  aisles  (each)  52ft.  by 
10ft.,  and  choir,  16ft.  by  14ft.  There  is  a 
vestiljule  in  the  front,  with  staircase  at  each  side, 
and  vestries  behind  the  church  at  each  side  of 
the  choir  ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  arcades  of  light  iron  pillars,  carrying 
moulded  arches  of  wood,  and  from  the  comice 
above  these  springs  a  "  waggon-headed"  roof. 
The  choir  or  chancel  arch  is  of  stone,  carried  by 
red  Penrith  pillars,  having  carved  capitals  and 
moulded  bases.  The  j>resent  accommodation 
will  be  for  351  adults  on  the  ground-floor, 
besides  20  in  the  choir  and  52  in  an  end-gallery 
overthe  vestibule,  or  a  total  of  423  ;  the  building 
is  to  bo  erected  of  hammer-dressed  wall  stone, 
with  dressings  of  chiselled  ashlar  ;  the  roofs  to 
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bo  covcrpd  with  Lan^a^lli^o  or  dark  "Westmore- 
land slates.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by- 
Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  of  Park  Works,  TrafEord- 
road,  Balford. 
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— — 

ME.  BUTTERFIELD'S  CHURCHES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  B-uildino  Nws. 

Sib,— Can  it  be  possible  thatwhenMr.  Butter- 
field  com^s  to  Ireland  he  makes  us  the  exception 
to  his  general  rules  ?  We  have  in  the  suburbs 
of  Belfast  the  nave  and  tower  of  a  Butterfiold 
church  ;  we  hope  he  will  never  disown  it,  or  call 
it  "commonplace,"  as  he  did  the  photo-litho 
you  published  of  Melbourne  Cathedral. 

We  fear  that  such  a  repudi^ition  bodes  ill  to 
the  reputation  of  our  interior,  which  some  archi- 
tects here  consider  is  a  fac  simile  of  that  by  the 
Australian  SJcctchcr.    It  does  not  interfere  with 


the  coincidence  that  in  Ireland  the  triforium 
arcade  is  missing,  and  that  tho  clerestory  and 
aisle  windows  are  comparatively  dwarfed,  and 
that  the  sanctuary  and  reredos  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand. 

We  are  very  much  puzzled  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field's  statements  in  re  gas-pipes ;  for  by  his 
practice  here  he  is  qxiite  as  Iri-h  as  we  are  our- 
selves, if  not  more  so.  Here  he  has  buried  his 
gas-mains  hehnv  the  tiled  floors  of  his  churoh, 
and  has  cut  holes  through  his  columns  to  make 
a  passage  for  his  gas-pipes.  Here  ho  paints 
some  of  the  stone  columns  in  his  clerestory,  and 
makes  them  and  other  stone  details,  with  paint, 
to  shine  in  the  similitude  of  polished  marble. 
We  have,  by  order  of  the  architect,  a  cross  of 
rusty  nail-heads  in  the  joinery  work  all  over  the 
church,  which  is  not  a  commonplace  feature  in 
our  churches  ;  but  we  .suppose  it  is  a  new  develop- 
ment of  Gothic  feeling.  Wt  have  in  the  two 
hundred  and  odd  pieces  of  the  small  wooden 
lectern  a  standing  marvel,  not  of  Gothic  wood 
construction,  but  of  Spriggish  mosaic. 

It  is  only  when  we  reach  certain  -windows  and 
their  sloping  jambs  in  Dundela  church  porches, 
that  we  definitely  soar  above  "  commonplace  "; 
there  is  a  fine  feeling  for  "  Early  Irish  "  peculi- 
arities in  these  sloping  jambs,  and  it  has  been 
reserved  to  the  architect  of  the  Beresford  fund 
to  catch  the  frenzy  of  it.  The  ' '  old  church  at 
Banagher"  has  sloping  jambs,  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Celts,  "  Dundela  bangs  Banagher." 
Our  ''  Zebra  tower  "  is  not  commonplace  in  any 
part  of  Europe  ;  'tis  another  of  our  restless  Irish 
grievances,  and  is  uuique  for  all  time  in  a  land 
famous  for  its  towers.  In  passing  it  last  Sunday 
evening,  I  overheard  a  fervent  native  pray, 
' '  May  Saint  Patrick  save  us  from  any  more  of 
that  pattern." 

We  grieve  to  gay  its  author  has  forsaken  us  ; 
so  that  we  may  no  more  make  merry  over  his 
Anglo-Irish  Bulls,  nor  mourn  over  his  "buried 
gas-pipes." — I  am,  &c.,         I.  J.  Phillips. 

Belfast,  July  27. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE.  —  LATBOURN 
V.  KIDSTON. 

SiE, — Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  in  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Tomlinson  this  week,  in  the  above 
case,  in  my  opinion  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  reflect  on  the  latter  gentleman's  jvidge- 
ment,  on  the  score  of  youth.  Now,  if  age  is  to 
be  the  measure  of  judgment,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  case,  or  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be 
so  severe  on  one  "  in  whose  veins  runs,"  as  he 
designates  it,  "  the  '  hot  blood'  of  youth." 

Mr.  Fletcher  says  he  has  not  one  word  to  say 
against  Mr.  Tomlinson,  "except  his  youth"; 
and  what  has  he  to  say  against  that  ?  If, 
as  Mr.  Fletcher  continues,  "  we  cannot  expect 
mature  judgment  without  the  unpleasant  accom- 
paniment of  age,"  why  does  he  go  so  far  to  dis- 
prove it  by  the  rather  indiscreet  observation  that 
follows,  viz.,  "  and  those  of  your  readers  who 
do  not  know  him,  would,  I  fancy,  certainly  [sic) 
from  his  passionate  attack  on  a  gendeman  who 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  our  profession,  .  .  ." 
I  cannot  help  submitting,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Tomiin- 
son's  letter  is  written  in  quite  as  manly,  and  in 
as  dispassionate,  a  manner  as  Mr.  Fletcher's. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  we  are  told,  is  young  (I  trust 
youth  is  no  discredit  to  an  architect,  for  I  am 
young  myself  and  do  not  regret  it,  although 
possibly  I  may  lack  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  "mature  judgment"),  but  from  the  cor- 
respondence I  should  have  imagined  him  to  be 
quite  as  old  as  Mr.  Fletcher,  for  his  letter  is 
written  in  equally  as  terse  and  lucid  a  manner 
as  that  of  his  autagonist ;  and  I  should  say. 
with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Banister's  opinion, 
that  he  has  acquitted  himself  creditably  of  the 
important  charge  committed  to  him  by  his  client, 
and  has  proved  himself  as  capable  as  most  men 
of  protecting  his  client's  interests. 

I  beg  Mr.  Fletcher  will  not  hold  up  cither 
of  the  honourable  gentlemen  whose  names 
he  has  mentioned  as  being  infallible,  for 
I  have  recently  proved  them  both  to  be  as 
fallible  as  other  men  in  one  and  the  same  case. 
Mr.  I' Anson  and  Mr.  Hebketh  were  both  retained 
by  the  defendant  in  a  notable  case  in  the  city, 
whilst  I,  amongst  others,  gave  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  In  this  case  the  evidence 
for  the  plaintiff  was  so  overwhelming  that 
neither  of  the  said  honourable  gentlemen  was 
called,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  other  witnesses 


on  that  side,  the  Slaster  of  the  Rolls  being 
satisfied  there  was  no  defence.  I  mention  this 
to  i^rove  that  mature  judgment  is  not  always 
the  "unpleasant  accompaniment  of  age";  in 
fact,  is  it  not  notable  that  the  more  desperate  the 
case  the  greater  the  necessity  of  retaining  tho 
most  eminent  counsel?  But,  fortunately,  they 
do  not  always  win. 

Mr.  Fletcher  ought  not,  therefore,  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  trample  on  youth,  for — 

"  Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poor ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing  ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 
And  what  its  worth,  ask  death-beds ;  they  can  tell. 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant !  " 

Th3  same  spirit  as  that  expressed  in  Ed-ward 
Young's  lines  actuates  every  faithful  young  man 
in  defending  tho  reputation  his  precious  youth 
has  gained  for  him.  I  willingly  join  in  so 
noble  a  fight. 

I  feel  sure  Mr.  Fletcher  would  not  consciously 
or  intentionally  wrong  any  young  man  who  is 
striving  honourably  and  diligently  to  attain,  at 
least,  the  same  amount  of  distinction  in  his 
profession  as  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  has  attained 
for  himself  in  his  time  of  life. — I  am,  &c., 

July  2.3.  H.  H.  Beidgman. 


THE  ST.   PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  AT  CANTERBURY. 

SiE,— I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
aocoimt  of  the  visit  to  our  Cathedral,  which  has 
beenforwarded  to  you  ;  but  whoever  is  the  author, 
it  reflects  very  little  credit  upon  him ;  and  I 
would  strongly  advise  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiolo- 
gical  Society,  the  next  time  they  visit  our  city, 
to  secure  the  services  of  some  really  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  buUding,  for  there  can  be  no  douDt 
that  the  person  who  officiated  in  that  capacity 
is  answerable  for  some,  if  not  most,  of  the  blun- 
ders that  have  been  transmitted  to  your  pages. 
I  have  indicated  them  in  the  following:  — 

1 .  Dr.  Thomas  is  not  an  llonurary  CanoB,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  a  regular  member — and  a 
most  affectionately  regarded,  and  profoundly 
respected  one — of  our  Cathedral  Chapter. 

2.  The  "  scraped  appearance  "  evident 
"throughout"  the  building,  exists  chiefly  in 
the  imagination  of  your  correspondent.  The 
nave  certainly  has  been  restored  and  cleaned  ; 
and  sadly  it  needed  it. 

3.  The  central  tower  appears  the  oldest  por- 
tion, not  through  any  spei-.ial  decay  of  its  ma- 
sonry, but  because  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  exterior  of  the  building  has  been 
restored. 

4.  The  two  Williams,  or  rather  the  first  of 
the  name,  did  not  incorporate  a'jy  palpable 
portion  of  Lanfranc' s  choir — which  latter,  in- 
deed, was  pulled  down  almost  entirely.  Your 
correspondent  means  the  choir  of  Ernulph. 

5.  The  Saxon  nave  terminated  in  an  apse  at 
the  west  end,  but  of  its  exact  extent  we  know 
little.  Neither  was  it  burnt  down  "  between 
1170  and  1220."  It  is  Lanfranc's  nave  which 
occupied  the  same  area — having  no  western  apse 
— as  the  present  one,  but  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  not  destroytd  by  fire,  but  replaced  by 
Perpendicular  work  in  the  regular  way. 

6.  What  authority  is  there  for  referring  the 
upper  part  of  the  "  Crown  "  to  a  period  so  early 
as  the  loth  century  ?  or  for  doubting  that  St. 
Andrew's  and  St.  Anselm's  chapels  were  once 
towers  ;  these  latter  are — if  I  rightly  recollect — 
so  represented  in  the  Norm,in  drawing. 

7.  The  "picturesque  flight  of  stine  steps" 
leads  to  the  east  transept,  and  not  to  the  treasury 
— except  by  a  very  roundabout  way. 

8.  Tho  "dark  passage"  mentioned  does  not 
run  anywhere  near  the  choir  steps. 

9.  The  garth  of  the  cloisters  is  not  a  "  small  " 
one — according  to  the  usual  cloistral  areas. 

10.  The  Early  English  work  in  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  ignored  by  your  corre- 
spondent. 

11.  The  pavement  of  the  "Martyrdom"  has 
much  of  it  been  removed  since  the  time  of  the 
Murder. 

12.  The  staircase  iu  this  arm  is  distinctly 
Lanfranc's  unaltered  work,  and  ought  to  have 
been  pointed  out. 

13.  The  bigness  of  the  Perpendicular  piers  of 
the  Great  Tower  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  retaining  Lanf  r  anc's  cores.  A  piece  of  the 
plinth  is  visible  on  the  south  side. 

14.  For  "dog-tooth"  .substitute  "Astorite"; 
and  "chevron"  and  zigzag  maj'  be  considered 
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identical  ( If'iUis  is  partly  answerable  for  the 
first  error). 

15.  Tlio  " patriarclial  chair"  is  not  "rude" 
in  its  workmanship,  but  very  accurately  cut. 

IG.  The  loft  over  St.  AnMthn's  Chapel  is 
not  now  regarded  as  a  watching  chamber.  It 
seems  much  too  far  off  for  such  a  purpose. 

17.  The  "false  perspective"  spoken  of  is  an 
accident,  caused  by  the  opening-out  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  east  transppt.  The  graduation 
of  the  bays  was  done  by  William  of  Sens  to  save 
the  fortifyintf  of  more  of  the  crypt  piers  than 
was  necefsary.  If  the  architect  had  iutended  to 
produce  the  effect  stated  (which,  by  the  bye,  is 
obviously  rctrrsed  when  the  choir  is  viewed 
from  the  east)  he  would  not  have  widened  his 
eastern  bays  again,  causing  one  of  them  to 
stride  bodily  over  the  crypt  pier. 

18.  The  "Alexandrine"  mosaic  does  not 
mark  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  Btcket.  The 
latter  stood  more  east,  and  its  position  is  defined 
by  a  channelling  in  the  pavement,  which  ought 
to  have  been  explained  to  the  visitors. 

19.  The  exhumation  of  the  body  of  "Becket" 
is,  indeed,  a  miracle  in  comparison  with  which 
all  that  is  asserted  to  have  been  done  by  that 
archbishop  during  his  lifetime  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance.  The  face  of  King  Henry  IV. 
was  laid  bare  to  the  light  during  the  year  1832. 
The  present  Mr.  Austin  was  then  a  boy — or 
little  more — and,  if  a  witness  of  the  "  exhumation  " 
at  all,  was  so  only  by  favour  or  by  connivance. 
The  "  38  years  ajio"  is  (as  will  be  seen)  purely 
mythical,  according  to  the  foregoing  date,  which 
is  that  given  by  Summerly. 

20.  The  Lady-chapel  in  the  crypt  is  not 
"Perpendicular"  in  the  date  of  its  founilatioii  ; 
neither  had  Lady  Mohun  anything  to  do  with 
such  founding.  She  merely  wished  her  remains 
to  have  the  companionship  of  the  pillars  of  this 
central  chantry. 

21.  The  remark  about  "acid,"  &c.,  looks  to 
me  somewhat  like  a  piece  of  spite  from  some- 
body. The  Chapel  of  St.  John  has  been  care- 
fully opened,  and  the  frescoes  restored  in  a  most 
masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Neale,  tracings  ha\'ing 
been  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  chapel  is  acces- 
sible to  the  public — under  proper  restrictions. 

22.  The  assertion  about  the  "well"  is  very 
open  to  question.  The  orifice  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  niche  or  water- drain  for  the  usual  purpose, 
only  that  it  is  nearer  tlie  ground  than  is 
common.  The  monastery  of  Christ  Church  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  water  from  a  spring 
situated  about  a  mile  away  (see  the  Greater 
Norman  Drawing),  and  a  "  well"  in  the  Crypt 
Transept  wouldhave  been  as  useless  as  out  of  place. 
As  for  stones  being  dropped  in,  the  Vergers  are 
far  too  careful  to  allow  anything  of  that  sort  to 
be  done, — as  a  practice. 

There  are  other  statements  which  are  errone- 
ous, such  as  that  which  ascribes  to  Grinling 
Gibbons,  the  "carving"  of  the  "deal"  pews 
or  pens,  just  got  rid  of  (both  carving  and  ma- 
terial being  purely  imaginary  as  regards  this 
precise  portion)  :  and  there  are  others  which  are 
doubtful,  such  as  the  remarks  about  "  wiriness" 
of  reredos,  and  lack  of  vigour,  in  Austin's 
Tower-window  mouldings.  But  the  foregoing 
will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general 
untrustworthiness  of  the  account  sent  to  you. — 
Yours,  &c.  John  AV.  Waejian,  A.C.O. 


UNDERW"RITING  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Sm,  —  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  ' '  Civil 
Engineer ' '  hints,  that  a  modern  dwelling-house 
is  a  more  complex  structure  than  an  iron  vessel ; 
that  the  forms  of  the  material  supplied  to  the 
shipbuilder  admit  of  easy  testing  ;  but  the 
facility  -with  which  the  parts  of  a  vessel  can  be 
inspected  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  similarity 
between  all  vessels,  but  is  mainly  due  to  the 
system  of  classification  and  inspection  which  is 
adopted.  I  consider  that  if  the  processes  of 
laying  concrete  foundations,  building  footings  to 
walls,  inserting  air- biicks,  inspecting  thickaesses 
of  walls  and  timbers,  examining  lime  and  sand, 
were  duly  performed  in  a  regular  manner,  under 
inspection,  they  would  soon  be  considered  quite 
as  mechanical  as  the  punching  and  drilling  of 
rivet-holes.  Inspection  would  beget  method, 
and  duties  of  inspectors  would  become  di- 
minished. Every  stage  of  a  building's  progress 
would  be  submitted  to  the  supervisor,  who 
might  pay  two  or  three  visits  a  day  if  necessary, 
and  materials  should  be  tested  before  being 
brought  upon  the  premises.  The  remark  that 
all  engaged  in  the  business  of  building  vessels 


have  an  interest  in  producing  good  work,  applies 
quite  as  forcibly  to  house  construction  when 
once  it  becomes  open  to  inspection,  and  is  carried 
out  under  a  system  of  certificates.  A  "  Civil 
Engineer "  refers  to  the  helplessness  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  permitting  improijcr 
materials  to  be  employed  ;  but  under  the  regime 
of  Mr.  Cresswell,  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
body  should  not  become  the  Lloyd  of  building 
in  the  Metropolis  at  least.  The  "Civil  En- 
gineer's "  onslaught  on  the  modern  fashionable 
building  specification  is  justified  ;  it  is,  after  all, 
too  much  a  matter  of  fonn,  and  the  practical 
builder  treats  it  as  such  ;  but  this  is  a  strong 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  a  cla.ssification 
and  inspection  of  dwellings.  In  these  times  of 
fashionable  architects,  when  the  Queen  Anne 
or  Dutch  William  craze  overwhelms  one  or  two 
architects  with  so  much  work  that  they  cannot 
spare  time  to  attend  to  the  construction,  or 
supply  details  for  their  own  buildings,  can  wc 
wonder  'i  And  these  are  men  who  often  prate 
the  most  about  the  old  mediaeval  architect  who 
devoted  his  whole  mind  and  energy  to  one  build- 
ing at  a  time.  Results  speak  for  themselves. — I 
am,  ka.  Aechitecius. 


OUR  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

Sir, — 'Tis  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  when  the  author  finds  time  to 
subside  into  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  in 
his  references,  he  will  not  omit  to  correct  his 
"lapsus"  in  re  the  Abbey  of  Downpatrick. 
Tou  might  well  have  placed  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion (?)  after  his  misleading  and  confused  infor- 
mation respecting  ' '  the  pillars  in  Downpatrick 
Abbey,  similar  to  that  after  Rudston  and  Ruth- 
well  (?)  pillars." — I  am,  iScc.  Ulidia. 


PANELS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

SlE, — Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  sketching  the 
bronze  doors  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbej',  1  copied  in  my  book  a  panel 
which  is  identical  with  that  so  cleverly  rendei'ed  by 
Mr.  Pennington  in  your  photo-litho  of  23rd  inst., 


and  stated  to  be  from  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster. I  am  curious  to  know  if  there  are  similar 
panels  in  both  places  in  the  Abbey  ;  also  if  there 
is  a  solid  plate  backing  to  either  panel,  or  is  it  only 
in  the  cast  ?  There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
foliation  of  the  Tudor  roses  in  my  sketch  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  cast  in  the  museum. — I 
am,  &c., 

Belfast,  July  25.  I.  J.  Phillips. 


A  new  Church  of  St.  James  was  opened  at  Tebay, 
near  Orton,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  building  con- 
sists of  chancel,  transeptal  organ-chamber,  and 
nave,  the  western  end  being  semi -circular,  with  a 
round  towerlet,  finished  by  a  conical  roof.  L'uder 
this  west  end  is  a  crypt-vestry  and  a  heating- 
chamber.  The  walling  material  was  given  by  Mr. 
Penning,  of  the  Shap  granite  works,  and  is  lined 
with  red  and  white  brickwork.  The  chancel  fittings, 
which  were  executed  by  Mr.  Huck,  of  Eudmoor, 
are  of  walnut,  and  the  seating  in  the  nave  is  of 
pitch-pine.  The  flooring  throughout  is  of  wood- 
blocks. The  font  is  a  solid  block  of  local  granite, 
circular  in  form,  and  partly  polished,  with  an  in- 
scription in  large  lettering  carved  upon  it.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Donaldson,  of  Barnard  Castle,  the  contractor.  The 
cost  of  erection  was  £1,600. 

The  east  window  of  the  parish -church  of  Wel- 
wick.  East  Riding,  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayue,  of 
London.  The  subjects  of  the  five  lights  are  the 
Nativity,  Baptism,  Crucifixion,  and  Asceusion  of 
Our  Lord,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  Apostles  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 


Jnterc0mmun{cati0n. 


QUESTIONS. 

[6178.]— Heating:  Board  Schools  With  Hot 
Air.— Could  auy  of  your  readeis  inform  me  if  there  are 
any  Board  Schools  for  infants,  boys,  and  guls,  with  two 
separate  olass-rooma  to  each  department,  all  on  the 
ground-lloor,  that  aie  all  heated  hy  means  of  hot  au'  2— 
Marchio. 

[G 179.]— Builders"-  Clerks'  Holiday.— Will  some 
one  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  custom  as  regards 
holidaj-s  ?  Are  they  allowed,  and  upon  what  terms  is  it 
general  to  stop  their  salaries !  Can  they  claim  any  time  ? 
-One  who  JMeed.s  it. 

[6180.]  — Biittany.  —  The  wiiter  would  Le  glad  to 
know  if  there  is  a  guide  published  treating  pietty  fully 
of  Brittany  generally,  but  more  especially  of  its  architec- 
tural features  ;  or  if  any  of  your  trav.  lied  readeis  would 
give  him  some  information  on  this  subject  he  would  feel 
obliged.— M.  II.  C. 

[6181.1— Repairs. — A  lady  takes  a  house  for  a  year, 
the  only  article  in  the  agreement  between  her  and  land- 
loid  as  to  repairs  is  that  the  pieioiscs  are  to  be  delivered 
up  "  in  as  good  repaiis  and  condition-^  as  they  aie  in  at 
the  time  of  taking  pijssession."  Having  been  in  the  house 
three  months,  apoitiuu  of  the  ceiling  falls  down.  Is  not 
the  landloid  bound  to  rei)air?  It  appeals  so,  1  thiul;,  by 
Table  XII.,  in  "  Dilapidations,"  by  Banister  Fletcher. 
If  he  refuses,  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  compel  him  to  do 
so,  the  tenaut  losing  money  through  not  being  able  to  let 
the  room  .'— Scrvevoe. 

[6182.]  —  Numerical  Value  of  Logr.— Will  som® 
kind  mathematical  reader  tell  me  how  to  find  the  numeri- 
cal value  of  10'  u;'Ji»i  .'-Log. 

[6183.]-Deptli  of  Black  Clay  on  Poole  Head 
Beach.. — 1  am  told  that  next  below  the  black  clay  comes 
chalk,  with  excellent  water  supply,  'i^  miles  west  of 
Bournemouth  Pier  The  black  clay  crops  up  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  higli-water  line.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
kmdly  say  (o)  the  thickness  of  the  black  clay  bed,  (h)  cost 
of  boringthe  same  ,[c)  probable  height  to  which  the  water 
would  rise  from  the  chalk  (adjacent  sand-cliff  is  87ft.), 
(d)  best  sort  of  light  pier  to  rim  out  ?  The  clay  seems  to 
extend  some  distance  into  the  sea,  and  the  fall  is  gradual. 
— rooLE  Head,  Poole. 


REPLIES. 

[61o2.]  — Compensation. — B.,  as  sole  contractor  to 
A.,  is  responsible,  not  D  ,  who  is  only  a  sub-contractor. 
The  question  of  compensation  is,  of  couise,  between  C. 
and  D.,  and  then  if  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  time,  A. 
caimot  sue  for  damages.— G.  H.  G. 

[6153.]— Sea-Sand.— "  C.  F.  M."  had  better  batten 
his  wall  if  he  wants  to  insure peifectdrjTiess.  Thin  sheets 
of  lead  or  tinfoil  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  for  effectually 
hiding  the  damp  places,  and  this  requires  to  be  done  with 
great  cat e.  The  "  ludestnictible  "  or  Petiifying  liquid 
is  also  a  good  solution  for  applying  to  damp  walls.— 
G.  H.  G. 

[6167.]  -Pitch  forTiled  Roof.— The  required  lap  in 
roof-tiliRg  vai  ies  from  i^in.  to  3iin.,  according  to  the  pitch 
of  roof.  Beckett's  (Hartford,  Cheshu'e}  verge  tiles  secure 
uniformity  of  lap,  besides  supplj'ing  a  substantial  and 
ornamental  finish.  -  C.  H.  M. 

[6167.]— Pitch  for  Tiled  Roof.— In  my  reply  on 
p.  113  there  are  two  eiTors.  "  I  Jin."  should  be  "  Ijin. 
lap,"  and  "treated"  should  be  ''torched,"  which  is  a 
term  generally  used  for  pointing  tiles. — Beicklayee. 

[6171.] — Perspective  — An  examination  in  3rd  grade 
perspective  is  held  annually  in  May  at  any  of  the  schools 
of  art.  All  candidates  presenting  themselves  must  have 
obtained  a  full  certificate  for  the  four  second  grade  sub- 
jects. The  course  embraces  the  representation  of  any 
object  in  any  position,  its  reflection  and  its  shadows  by 
the  sun  or  any  artificial  light.  "  3rd  Grade  Perspective," 
by  H.  J.  Dennis,  is  the  best  text-book  published.  It  is 
awarded  by  Government  as  a  2ud  grade  prize.  '■  Queen's 
prizes"  are  awaided  for  excellence,  certificates  for 
"  good,"  and  if  a  student  passes  only,  he  may  try  an  im- 
limited  number  of  times  for  "  good  "  or  "  excellent,' '  but  if 
he  obtains  "  good  "  he  cannot  sitagain  for  "  excellent." — 
3kd  Grade  Excellext. 

[6171.1— Perspective  —The  Advanced  Local  Exa- 
mination in  Advanced  Perspective,  open  to  students 
of  schools  of  art  and  ait  night-classes  taught  by 
3rd  grade  masters  ;  it  requires  "  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  perspective  of  obliqae  planes,  of  shadows  and  reflec- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  perspective  of  solids  or  objects 
appUed  to  difficult  cases."— 3kd  Grade  Art  Master. 

[6171.] —Perspective.— There  IS  a  3rd  grade  exami- 
nation held  at  South  Kensington  Schools.  It  differs  from 
the  2nd  grade  in  as  far  as  it  treats  of  objects  in  any  pos- 
sibleposition, whereas 2Dd  grade  only  treatsof  objectswhich 
may  be  found  by  lines  vanishing  in  the  horizontal  Une,  or 
parallel,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  picture  line.  It  is  often 
termed  oblique  perspective,  because  many  of  the  results  are 
obtained  by  means  of  oblique  planes.  It  also  ti-eats  of 
shadows  and  reflections  in  water,  &c.  In  fact,  2nd  grade 
perspective  is  only  an  introduction  to  oblique  or  3rd  grade 
perspective.  "  Colcestriensis"  will  do  well  to  put  himself 
under  a  competent  art  teacher,  for  although  there  are 
several  good  works  on.  the  subject  he  will  find  it  better 
ultimately  to  do  as  I  recommend.  Of  course,  this  subject 
is  classed  amongst  "  Local  Advanced  Art  Examinations," 
in  common  with  architecture,  anatomy,  design,  &c.  Con- 
sequently, to  be  exiimined  in  this  subject  he  will  require  a 
full  2nd  grade  ccitificate.— Certificated. 

[6175  ]— Rot  inNew House.— Tour coiTespondent, 
on  the  subject  of  "  PiOt  in  New  House,"  incidentally 
mentions  that  "pitch  pine"  was  used  for  sleepers.  My 
experience  in  the  use  of  this  description  of  timber  leads 
me  to  su.spcct  it  as  the  origin  of  the  mischief.  In  situa- 
tions at  all  damp,  especially  in  stagnant  air,  it  will  become 
entirely  rotten  iu  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  danger- 
ously affect  all  other  woodwork  iu  connection  with  it. — 
Hex'rv  Lawrence. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Deadford,  Yobks.— Four  iidditional  stained - 
glass  windows  have  been  jilaced  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  Ilorton-lano,  in  this  town.  They  stand 
Bide  by  side  within  the  great  west  arcli  of  the 
church  and  immediately  beneath,  and,  as  it  were, 
crowned  by  the  l;irse  rose  window  of  that  arch. 
Each  is  a  sinple  light,  and  each  is  occupied  by  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  The  outlines 
of  the  figures  are  bold,  and  the  colouring  of  their 
robes  very  ricli ;  the  more  efiective  from  contrast 
with  pure  white  diaper  backgrounds,  each  iu  its 
turn  enframed  by  a  broad  foliated  border  on  a  rich 
ruby  ground.  These  windows  are  from  the  studio 
of  Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  30,  Park-square,  Leeds, 
by  whom  also  are  other  stained-glass  windows  iu 
the  same  church. 

CniSLEnuEST,  Kent. —  A  two  -  li.oht  memorial 
window  to  the  memory  of  a  lady  deceased,  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  Wesleyau  Chapel  of 
Chislehurst.  In  the  centre  of  each  light  is  an 
enriched  boss  which  displays  a  lily  entwined  by  a 
riband  bearing  a  Scriptural  legend,  the  one  being, 
"The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd,"  the  other,  "My 
Sheep  Hear  My  "Voice."  By  instruction  no  figure 
subject  is  introduced,  but  instead  the  lights 
display  a  variety  of  foliated  ornament  ricMy 
treated.  The  design  and  execution  are  by  the  art 
firm  of  Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  Park-square,  Leeds. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Cannock. — The  inauguration  of  the  new  pump- 
ing station  and  other  works  recently  constructed 
by  the  South  Staffordshire  Waterworks  Company, 
under  their  Extension  Act  of  1875,  was  celebrated 
on  Wednesday  by  an  excursion  to  the  works,  which 
are  situated  at  Huotington  and  Hednesford,  in 
Cannock  district.  The  new  source  of  supply,  which 
was  accidentally  revealed  durii  g  trial  sinkings  for 
coal  in  1874,  is  the  conglomerated  pebble-bed 
formation,  a  subdivision  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 
and  the  quality  of  the  water  has  been  favourably 
reported  upon  by  Dr.  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  and 
Professor  Voelcker,  and  the  quantity  obtained  is 
very  large  and  capable  of  great  extension.  From 
the  stations  at  Huntington  and  Hednesford,  which 
are  about  3|  miles  apart,  the  water  is  pumped  into 
the  Scout-house  reservoir  at  Cannock,  whence  it  is 
forced  aleng  the  mains  of  the  district  where  the 
local  service  reservoirs  and  engines  maintain  a 
constant  and  equable  pressure  at  the  many  varying 
levels.  The  pumping  engines,  four  in  number,  are  of 
165  nominal  horse-power  each,  and  capable  of 
raising  five  million  gallons  daily  at  each  pumping 
station,  thus  increasing  the  company's  supply  from 
10  to  20  million  gallons  daily,  a  supply  that  may 
be  indefinitely  increased,  if  required,  in  the 
Cannock  district,  by  increasing  the  pumping 
power.  From  the  main  reservoir  at  Cannock,  the 
water  is  carried  by  gravitation  through  a  trunk 
main  to  Wednesbury,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  company's  system,  and  merged  in 
the  general  supply  derived  from  the  sandstone 
rocks  in  the  vi  inity  of  Lichfield.  For  reaching 
some  of  the  high-lying  districts  about  Dudley,  the 
water  is  repumped  at  Wednesbury  to  a  higher 
reservoir  on  a  system  which  utilises  the  pressure 
from  the  Cannock  reservoir,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Black  Country  is  reached  by  simple  gravi- 
tation. The  pumps  are  all  in  duplicate.  The 
works  have  been  designed  by,  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  W.  Vawdsey, 
the  engineer  to  the  company.  They  have 
been  divided  into  three  contracts,  of  which, 
that  for  the  erection  of  the  engine-houses, 
pumping-stations,  and  other  buildings,  whxh  are 
all  in  the  Norman  style,  was  let  to  Messrs.  Trow, 
of  Wednesbury  ;  that  for  the  engines  to  Messrs. 
James  Watt  and  Co.,  of  Soho  ;  and  that  for  the 
reservoirs  at  Scout-house,  and  laying  pipes  and 
mains,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of  Crewe.  The 
expenditure  has  been  about  £313,000. 

DoEcnESTEE.— At  the  meeting  of  the  town 
council  of  Dorchester,  held  last  week,  the  drainage 
of  the  town  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion, 
initiated  by  the  Mayor,  who  reported  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Flozer,  M.P. ,  in  which  that  gentleman, 
as  the  owner  of  adjoining  laud,  had  positively  re- 
fused to  allow  any 'further  flow  of  sewage  into  the 
river.  A  letter  was  also  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  inclosing  copy  of  a  memorial 
received  from  residents  on  the  Cornwall  estate, 
complaining  of  the  absence  of  drainage  on  the 
estate.  After  a  warm  controversy,  the  mayor  and 
borough  surveyor  were  deputed  to  visit  Aylesbury, 
Coventry,  and  Taunton,  and  report  back  to  the 
council  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  modes  there 
used  for  sewage  disposal. 

ErvEE  Pollution.— A  deputation  from  the 
Fisheries  Preservation  Association  and  other 
kindred  societies  had  an  interview  on  Tuesday 
with  Mr.  Dodson,  and  represented  to  him  that  the 
Bivers  Pollution  Act  was  practically  inoperative. 


Mr.  Dodaon  said  a  deputation  of  manufacturers 
had  recently  represented  to  him  how  difficult  it  was 
to  work  under  the  Act ;  the  statements  of  both 
deputations  would  be  carefully  considered. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— At  Aylesbury,  on 
Monday,  what  is  termed  a  "demonstration"  of 
the  practical  utilisation  of  sew;ige  was  made  at  the 
Aylesbury  Sewage  Works,  where  the  wastes  of  the 
town  populiition  are  intercepted  and  formed  into  a 
commercially  valuable  agricultural  product.  A 
large  company  was  present,  including  many  local 
authorities  of  British  and  foreign  cities.  The 
work  of  utilising  the  sewage  of  Aylesbury  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Native  Guano  Company,  whose 
chairman  is  the  Hon.  W.  F.  B.  M^iinwaring,  and 
the  work  which  most  concerns  the  town  as  a  town 
— that  of  purifying  the  water  courses  which  tlow 
from  it — is  undertaken  at  a  fixed  sum  of  £200  a 
year.  The  chairman  of  the  company,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Sillars,  Mr.  Rawson,  Mr.  Page,  and  the 
officers,  explained  the  process  adopted,  which  is 
that  known  as  the  "  A  B  C,"  and  is  simply  a  pro- 
cess of  precipitation  or  "settling."  As  the  sewage 
pours  int  >  the  works  at  the  rate  of  300,000  gallons 
a  day — the  refuse  of  a  population  of  8,000  or 
9,300  — it  receives  an  admixture  of  the  clay  and 
charcoal  in  solution.  This  acts  as  a  deodoriser. 
Ihe  stream,  which  has  become  black  by  this 
admixture,  flows  on  towards  large  tanks,  and  as  it 
passes  it  receives  another  liquid,  this  being  the 
precipitate,  formed  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  which 
is  shale  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  precipitation  the  sewage  thus  added  to 
passes  over  three  tanks,  and  then  runs  out 
apparently  as  clear  as  water  from  the  spring.  It 
is  Said  that  fish  live  in  this  water,  and  Professor 
Wanklyn  certifies  that  in  some  respects  it  is  purer 
than  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  precipitiiticg  process 
leaves  behind  each  week  upwards  of  10  tons  of 
solids  known  as  "  sludge."  This  is  converted  into 
a  pulverised  innoxious  manure  which  fetches,  it  is 
stilted,  about  £3  10s.  a  ton  in  England  and  a  yet 
higher  price  abroad.  After  the  inspection,  Mr.  C. 
S.  Read,  speaking  as  an  agriculturist,  while  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  irrigation  system  was  appli- 
cable to  certain  friable  lands,  said  he  considered 
that  this  system  solved  the  great  difficulty  of 
sewage  disposal  for  the  large  towns  which  could 
not  obtain  the  vast  acreage  necessary  for  irriga- 
tion. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

By-laws  of  the  Metropolitan,  Board  of 
WOEKS.— Mr.  T.J.  Neale,  of  33,  Aylesbury-street, 
Walworth,  builder,  was  summoned  on  the  2'2nd 
inst.,  before  Mr.  Ellison,  at  the  Lambeth  police- 
court,  for  an  infringement  of  the  new  by-laws, 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under 
the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  in  using  bad  mortar  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  iu  the  rear  of  No.  80, 
Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  George  Lansdown,  district 
surveyor  of  East  Newington  and  part  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  summons,  and  explained  that  the 
builder  had  received  notice  to  amend  under  the 
Building  Act,  as  well  as  under  the  by-laws,  but 
had  neglected  to  amend  and  had  left  the  work.  The 
defendant  pleaded  guilty.  The  magistrate  fined 
him  6s.  and  2s.  per  day  for  each  day  since  notice 
to  amend,  and  2s.  costs,  total  27s.  The  penalty  in 
case  of  the  breach  of  any  of  the  provisions  in  the 
by-laws  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £3,  and  in  each 
case  of  a  continuing  offence,  a  further  penalty  not 
exceeding  30s.  for  each  day  after  notice  thereof 
from  the  board  or  district  surveyor.  Since  the 
hearing,  the  building  has  been  entirely  taken 
down. 

Deviations  from  Deposited  Plans.  —  At 
Cockermouth  Petty  Sessions,  on  the  21st  inst., 
Thomas  Wellwood  was  summoned  by  the  Cocker- 
mouth  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  having  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Authority 
in  building  cottages  at  Distington.  Mr.  Thomas 
Weatherstone,  surveyor  to  the  Authority,  stated 
that  the  Distington  Iron  Company  had  presented 
plans  to  the  Authority  for  23  new  cottages.  The 
plans  were  perfectly  right,  and  were  passed  by  the 
Authority.  On  proceeding  to  the  place  some  time 
afterwards  he  found  the  cottages  occupied,  and 
that  they  had  not  been  built  according  to  the  plans 
deposited,  the  privies  being  within  10ft.  of  the 
dwellings.  The  case  had  been  adjourned  to  give 
defendant  time  to  make  the  alterations,  but  up  to 
that  morning  nothing  had  been  done,  and  he 
asked,  therefore,  that  a  penalty  should  be  imposed. 
Defendant,  who  did  not  appear,  was  fined  £5. 

Unsanitary  Dwellings.  —  Joseph  Henry 
Burton,  of  48,  East-street,  was  summoned  at 
Marylebone,  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  Lightfoot,  in- 
spector of  nuisances  for  the  parish  of  Marylebone, 
for  allowing  the  premises  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  U,  York- 
court,  East-street,  Marylebone,  to  be  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  and  iujurious  to  health.— 
Mr.  W.  E.  Green  well,  vestry  clerk,  said  that  York- 


court  had  been  for  years  known  as  a  disgraceful 
jilace.  Some  of  the  houses  had  already  lieen  re- 
moved under  tha  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and 
those  remaining  were  condemned  by  the  Medical 
Oflicer  of  Health  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Mr.  Burton,  the  defendant,  had  lately  become  the 
lessee  of  the  premises,  the  former  lessee  having 
gone  away  to  America,  leaving  the  tenants  in  pos- 
session of  the  rooms,  who  now  refused  to  pay  any 
rent  to  Mr.  Burton,  alleging  that  he  wiis  not  the 
landlord.  Mr.  Burton  could  not  get  the  tenants 
out,  but  that  was  nothing  to  the  parish,  who  com- 
plained that  the  houses  were  a  nuisance,  and 
required  extensive  repair.  That  work  could  not 
be  carried  out  until  the  tenants  were  got  out.  He 
had  to  ask  for  an  order  under  the  Nuisances 
Removals  Act,  after  proving  the  nuisance,  which 
would  subject  the  lodgers  and  occupiers  to  a  £5 
))enalty  for  refusing  to  leave  the  dwellings.  Mr. 
Burton  was  willing  to  do  the  npces^ary  repairs  if 
the  houses  could  be  emptied. — Mr.  Lightfoot  was 
called,  and  proved  the  above  facts,  stating  that  the 
premises  were  filthy  and  dilapidated.  The  paving 
of  the  yard  was  broken,  the  roofs,  walls,  and 
ceilings  out  of  order,  and  the  cisterns  were  dirty. — 
Mr.  Burton  said  he  would  do  the  necehsary  repairs 
if  by  a  magistrate's  order  he  could  get  possession. 
— The  order  asked  for  was  granted. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  church  at  Kingston,  Dorset,  was  conse- 
crated on  Saturday.  It  is  13th-century  Gothic  in 
style,  and  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Eldon 
at  an  outlay  of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street;  R.A.,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
work  has  been  in  course  of  construction  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  The  church  is  cruciform  iu 
type,  with  a  lofty  central  tower  containing  a  peal 
of  eight  bells.  The  walls  are  all  built,  both  within 
and  without,  of  wrought  stone,  and  the  eastern 
part  is  groined  in  stone.  Features  of  the  interior 
are  the  elaborate  mouldings  employed,  and  the 
free  use  of  columns  and  shafts  of  polished  Purbeck 
marble.  Nearly  all  the  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of 
London  ;  the  organ  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mabey 
andOldknow,  of  London.  Near  the  church  a  large 
vicarage  house  is  approaching  completion  from  the 
same  architect's  designs. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  Friday, 
approved  the  plans  and  specifications,  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Buck,  Son,  and  Smith,  by  diiection  of  the 
justices  of  the  county  of  Kent,  ifor  the  rebuilding  of 
beptford  bridge,  and  the  widening  of  the  road  and 
waterway.  It  was  also  resolved  to  contribute  one- 
half  of  the  cost,  estimated  at  a  total  of  £8,000,  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  for  making  a  new 
thoroughfare  from  Chancery-lane  to  Fetter-lane. 
A  report  was  received  from  the  bridges  committee 
submitting  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board's 
engineer,  the  following  works  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance were  urgently  necessary : — (f)  works  for 
deepening  the  foundations  of  Waterloo-bridge, 
estimated  to  cost  £40,000,  notice  to  be  sent  to  the 
Thames  Conservators  that  the  board  are  about  to 
execute  the  proposed  works  forthwith  ;  (i)  that 
application  be  made  to  Parliament,  next  .Session, 
for  powers  to  enable  the  board  to  deepen  the 
channel  and  enlarge  the  span  of  Vauxhall- bridge, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £45,000;  that  similar  Par- 
liamentary powers  be  applied  for  to  rebuild  (o) 
Battersea-bridge,  (c)  Putney- bridge,  and  (b) 
Deptford  Creek-bridge,  at  estimated  costs  of 
£250,000,  £300,000,  and  £20,000  respectively ;  and 
(d)  that  works  of  painting  and  repair  be  done  to 
Wandsworth-bridge  forthwith,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £5,000.  Afttr  a  short  discussion  all  the 
recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

The  Shildon  and  East  Thickley  local  board  have 
recently  discussed  the  character  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  extensive  drainage  works  recently  car- 
ried out  in  their  district,  supplied , by  Messrs  Davi- 
son and  Toward,  biickmakers,  and  members  of  the 
board.  Eventually  the  board  referred  the  matter 
to  Mr.  William  Cudworth,  of  Darlington,  engineer 
to  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company.  Mr. 
Cudworth  has  now  made  his  report,  in  which  he 
speaks  favourably  of  the  bricks  and  tiles  iu  ques- 
tion. 

A  new  theatre  was  opened  at  the  Spa,  Scir- 
borough,  on  Wednesday  week.  Messrs.  Verity  and 
Hunt  are  the  archiiects.  Mr.  F.  Arthur,  of  Mot- 
combe-street,  London,  carried  out  the  decorations, 
and  Mr.  Littlejohns,  of  London,  the  stage  fittings. 
The  new  Spa-buildings  and  Cliff-bridge  will  be 
opened  by  ttie  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  Monday 
next. 

The  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Skipton  last 
week  adopted  sohemes  of  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age prepared  by  Mr.  F  lliter,  engineer,  of  Leeds  ; 
the  estimated  cost  is  £2,700  for  water,  and  .£4,500 
for  sewering. 

The  organ  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Truro,  was  re- 
opened on  Friday,  having  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  Messrs.  Hele  aud  Co.,  of  Plymouth. 
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An  industrial  cxliibition  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Medals  and  other  prizes  to  the  value 
of  £200  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  the 
several  classes  of  mechanical  industry,  artistic 
productions,  and  fabrics  and  fancy  work;  draw- 
ings, &c.,  executed  by  persons  under  18  years  of 
age;  and  also  work  done  by  school-children. 
Instructive  or  interesting  articles,  not  intended 
for  competition,  will  be  received  for  exhibition. 
Persons  eligible  to  compete  for  prizes  must  be- 
long to  the  working  classes,  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  or  as  defined  by  the  judges. 
The  "exhibits"  for  which  prizes  will  bo 
awarded  embrace,  in  the  mechaDical  section, 
cabinet  work,  inlaid  tables,  ivory  and  wood 
carving,  turning  and  fretwork,  and  musical 
instruments  ;  models  of  steam-engines,  buildings, 
carriages,  ships,  &o.  ;  models  of  appliances  for 
saving  life,  machines  worked  by  electricity, 
clocks  and  watches,  &c.  In  the  artistic  section 
will  be  included  work  in  terra-cotta,  stone, 
marble,  alabaster,  and  china,  tiles,  mosaics, 
ornamental  writing  and  illumination,  oil 
paintings,  water-colour  and  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings, architectural  and  mechanical  designs, 
graining  and  marbling,  decorative  painting  on 
glass,  china,  &c.,  and  miscellaneous  artistic 
work  on  precious  metals.  The  general  and 
fancy  work  section  will  include  the  usual  dis- 
play of  objects  of  natural  history,  scrap-screens, 
patchwork  quilts,  embroidery,  and  other  useful 
and  ornamental  articles. 

The  Historical-Antiquarian  Society  of 
Orisons  have  lately  added  to  the  treasures  of 
their  museum  one  of  the  few  Gothic  altar  shrines 
that  still  remain  in  Eastern  Switzerland.  It 
was  formerly  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Me- 
solcina  family,  and  has  been  piuchased  by  the 
society  from  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
chateau,  of  which  the  chapel  forms  a  part.  The 
shrine  is  divided  into  three  parts.  On  the  plinth 
is  a  painting  in  oil  of  the  hankerchief  of  St. 
Veronica  held  by  two  angels,  and  on  the  triptych 
and  side  shrines  are  portraits,  also  in  oil,  of  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Anthony.  The  inside  of  the 
shrine  is  gilt,  and  the  gilding  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  interior  contains  figures, 
carved  in  wood,  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Maria,  and 
St.  Catherine,  their  names  being  indicated  in 
the  later  Gothic  characters.  Two  other  figures 
are  carved  on  the  reverse  part  of  the  side 
shrines ;  but  the  names  of  the  saints  whom 
they  are  intended  to  represent  ai-e  not  given. 
On  the  crown  of  the  shrine  are  carved  seven 
busts,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  founders  or 
patrons  of  the  chapel.  The  barets  of  two  of 
the  number  mark  them  out  as  priors  of  St.  Vic- 
tor ;  two  others  wear  clerical  costumes,  the  re- 
maining four  being  habited  as  civilians.  With 
the  exception  of  some  slight  damages  to  a  few 
of  the  figures,  which  can  easily  be  made  good, 
the  shrine  is  exceedingly  well  preserved.  The 
carvings  and  paintings  are  well  executed,  and 
belong  to  the  same  style  of  art,  and  probably  to 
the  same  age,  as  the  decorations  of  the  cathe- 
dral altar  of  Coire  and  the  altar  of  the  Chui'ch  of 
St.  Lucivis  at  Churwalden. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  an  International  Exhi- 
bition in  Rome  in  1885-86,  and  a  journal  has 
been  started  to  further  the  project.  An  efi'ort 
is  being  mnde  to  secure  for  the  E.xhibition  out- 
side Porta  Pia  and  Porta  Salara,  on  the  north 
side  .of  Rome,  embracing  the  Villa  Albani,  with 
its  fine  collection  of  sculpture  and  Italian 
garden  ;  the  Villa  Borghese,  with  its  pleasant 
walks  and  gallery ;  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  adjoin- 
ing the  walls,  with  its  casino,  and  the  Aiirora 
of  Domenichino  ;  the  Villa  Patrizi ;  the  Villa 
Torlonia ;  the  Villa  Ada — lately  the  king's 
property,  but  since  bought  by  Count  Telfenor 
— which  reaches  to  the  edge  of  the  Anio  ;  and 
the'tract  lying  between  these  estates,  from  the 
furthest  of  which  the  land  drops  suddenlj'  down 
to  the  Campagna,  giving  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Hills. 

Me.  T.  W.  Danby,  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Ipswich  district,  in  his  report 
for  1879  on  the  schools  in  the  Ipswich,  Samford, 
Woodbridge,  Plomesgate,  Blything,  Wangford, 
and  Mutf ord  census  divisions,  says :  — ' '  Although 
the  school  buildings  aro  generally  satisfactory 
in  respect  of  cubical  content,  site,  &c.,  it  is  quite 
obvious,  in  many  cases,  that  architects,  builders, 


and  those  who  have  employed  them  in  erecting 
schools,  have  not  paid  adequate  attention  to  the 
details  of  internal  arrangement  and  organisa- 
tion, such  as  desks,  lighting,  warming,  and 
the  like.  In  visiting  new  schools,  I  frequently 
find  that  architect>',  in  providing  for  the 
admission  of  light,  have  thought  moro  of  ex- 
ternal architectural  finish  than  of  the  eyes  of 
.scholars  and  teachers,  who  have  to  spend  daily 
many  hours  in  the  schoolroom.  Again,  in 
selecting  desks,  managers  seem  moro  highly  to 
appreciate  ready  convertibility  into  seats,  or 
even  tables,  for  meetings  in  the  room,  than  con- 
venience during  ordinary  school-work.  In  far 
too  many  cases,  ventilation  is  ignored  by  archi- 
tect, builder,  manager,  and  teacher  alike." 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  received, 
last  week,  a  report  from  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, stating  that  they  had  received  tenders 
for  the  land  cleared  in  the  "  unhealthy  areas  of 
Golden-lane  and  Petticoat-square,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  erection  of  artisans'  and  labourers' 
dwellings.  The  sites  had  been  acquired  at  a 
cost  of  over  £240,000  ;  but  if  the  liighest  sum 
offered  were  accepted,  the  loss  would  consider- 
ably exceed  £200,000.  In  accordance  with  the 
committee's  recommendation,  the  consideration 
of  the  tenders  was  adjourned,  and  it  was  decided 
to  communicate  with  the  Home  Secretary  as  to 
whether  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  loss  to  be 
mitigated,  by  permitting  the  basements  and 
ground-floor  to  be  utilised  for  shops  or  stores, 
on  condition  that  equally  convenient  accommo- 
dation be  provided  in  the  upper  stories  for  the 
number  of  artisans  and  labourers  ejected  from 
the  demolished  tenements.  It  was  stated  that 
by  this  modification  the  loss  would  probably  be 
reduced  by  £25,000. 

It  often  occurs  to  the  Medical  Press  and  Cir- 
cular, "  What  must  foreigners  think  of  the  rotten 
cattle-.sheds  called  London  Bridge  Station  ?  To 
them  it  is  the  entrance -portal  to  the  metropolis, 
and  as  they  look  around  at  its  felt- covered  roof, 
its  unpainted  timber,  and  its  whitewashed  walls 
and  ceilings,  now  turned  black  with  age  and 
dirt,  well  may  they  exclaim  on  reaching  this 
gateway  to  the  richest  metropolis  of  the  world. 
What  a  filthy  place  !  And  if,  unfortunately, 
their  affairs  compel  them  to  get  out  at  the  sta- 
tion, a  second  look  would  certainly  confirm  first 
impressions.  They  would  find  subterranean 
passages  through  which  passengers  pass  almost 
as  black  as  night,  so  that  gas  has  to  be  burned 
the  whole  day  long,  waiting-rooms  with  huge 
holes  in  the  ceilings  and  walls,  where  plaster  will 
hang  together  no  longer,  and  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  is  so  bent  upon  paying  big  di^ddends 
that  it  has  no  time  or  inclination  to  study  the 
comfort  or  health  of  its  patrons.  Should  the 
weather  be  stormy  or  the  sim  exceedingly  hot, 
the  narrow  ledges  wluch  for  years  have  done 
duty  for  a  station,  will  be  found  insufS.cient  to 
save  them  either  from  a  drenching  or  sunstroke. 
Verily  the  whole  concern  reflects  the  highest 
discredit  upon  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  the 
management  in  general." 

On  Friday  last,  at  Nidd  Church,  near  Harro- 
gate, was  started  a  new  large  public  clock, 
which  has  been  fixed  in  the  church  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Potts  and  Sons,  Guildford-.street,  Leeds. 
The  clock  is  constructed  on  a  solid  horizontal 
cast-iron  bed  frame,  which  is  planed.  It  has 
also  maintaiuing  power  on  the  bolt  and  shutter 
principle,  by  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  to  keep  the 
clock  going  during  the  time  of  winding  up.  The 
escapement  is  the  double  three-legged  gravity, 
by  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Bart,  with  phosphor-bronze 
pallets  and  check  action  to  prevrnt  tripping, 
this  being  the  most  accurate  kind  of  escapement 
made.  The  clock  strikes  the  houi's  and  half-hours 
on  the  large  or  tenor-bell  of  the  peal.  Messrs. 
Potts  and  Sons  have  also  just  completed  a  large 
illuminated  clock,  with  four  dials,  Oft.  Gin.  each 
in  diam.,  fur  the  New  Town  Hall,  Wakefield, 
which  strikes  upon  a  bell  of  2j  tons.  Also  the 
large  clock  at  Westgate  Joint  Station,  Wake- 
field, which  shows  the  time  on  the  four  illu- 
minated dials,  7ft.  Gin.  each  in  diameter,  and 
was  set  going-  on  Friday  last.  The  same  firm 
are  also  engaged  making  a  large  clock  for  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  to  strike  the  Cambridge  quarters 
on  four  bells,  two  of  them  being  new  ones,  and 
the  hours  on  the  famous  "  Big  Tom  of  Lincoln." 
They  are  making  another  large  clock  for  the 
Central  Station,  Manchester  (Cheshire  lines)  ; 
and  a  large  illuminated  clock,  with  four  Gft. 
dials,  for  the  Melbourne- street  Wesleyan  Chapel, 


York;  and  Cambridge  quarter- clock,  with 
four  Gft.  illuminated  dials,  and  five  new  large 
bells,  weighing  over  two  tons,  for  Dewsbury  ; 
and  have  lately  erected  the  Hunslet  ]\Ioor  clock, 
with  four  dials  ;  the  Huddersfield  Corpor.ition 
quarter-clock,  with  four  outside  dials,  and  three 
new  large  bells ;  two  new  large  clocks  and 
bells  near  Ripon  ;  one  near  Hull,  and  another 
near  Grantham ;  also  the  New  Station  clock, 
Sunderland,  with  four  7ft.  illuminated  dials. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  to  hold  an  E.xhibition  of 
Apparatus  iuthe  Burnbank  Drill-hall,  Glasgow, 
from  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  25,  illustrative  of  the  most 
recent  developments  in  the  use  of  Gas,  Elec- 
tricity, &c.,  for  lighting  and  other  purposes. 
The  scheme  has  been  actively  countenanced  and 
encouraged  by  the  gas  and  water  committees  of 
the  town  council.  The  range  of  subjects  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  will  include  appa- 
ratus, appliances,  models,  or  drawings  that 
relate  to,  or  illustrate,  any  of  the  following, 
namely: — Coal-gas— its  manufacture,  purifica- 
tion, storage,  distribution,  regulation  of  pressure, 
and  measurement.  Its  utilisation  in  lighting, 
heating,  cooking,  ventilating,  and  as  a  motive 
power.  Photometric  testing  of  gas  or  other 
sources  of  light.  Residual  products  of  gas 
manufacture,  coke,  tar,  benzole,  aniline  dyes, 
ammonia,  salts,  &c.  Oils,  oil- gases,  candles — 
their  manufacture  and  use  for  lighting,  heating, 
cooking,  and  motive  power.  Electricity — Its 
generation  and  application  for  lighting,  tele- 
graphy, motive  power,  &c.  Hydraulic  Ap- 
pliances— Motors  suitable  for  comparison  with 
gas-motors,  and  apparatus  for  the  measurement 
and  regulation  of  the  flow  and  pressure  of  water. 
Architectural  AjDplianees — More  especially  those 
which  relate  to  lighting,  ventilation,  heating, 
and  lightning  conduction  ;  and  architectural 
ironwork  and  sanitary  appliances  such  as  can  be 
exhibited  in  the  open  grounds.  Miscellaneous 
Apparatus — Gas-lighted  buoys,  fog-horns, 
miners'  safety-lamps,  fire-damp  indicators,  and 
apparatus  for  lighthouse  illumination,  ventila- 
tion of  mines,  &c.  Awards  for  merit  will  be 
given  for  such  classes  of  the  Exhibits  as  the 
committee  and  exhibitors  may  arrange  to  be 
tested,  or  such  other  exhibits  as  may  possess  very 
special  merit. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing:, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  l-'EVEKS,  lUI.IOL'SNEsS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  sprine  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Vae  no  suhstittUc  — {Advt.  1 

HoUoway's  Pills  renderdelicate  invalids  suffering 

fiom  lo^s  of  appetite,  nausea,  sick  headache,  dimness  of  si,^ht, 
faiiitne^s.  Ilatuleiu  \ .  or  spasms  the  most  essential  service  «itliout 
inliicting  aiiv  \\  eakness  or  annoyance  on  their  feebl"  frames.  Low 
spirits,  procccdinji  from  congested  or  torpid  liver,  aie  removed  by 
a  short  coui-se  of  this  medicine. 


CHIPS. 

A  stained-glass  window  of  two  lights,  represent- 
ing St.  Anne  and  St.  Cecilia,  has  just  been  placed 
in'the  church  of  St.  Pttrock  Minor,  Patlstow,  in 
memory  of  the  Viscountess  Molesworth.  Mr. 
Honwood,  of  Frome- Sal  wood,  was  the  artist,  and 
the  work  has  been  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Hingeston-Randolph,  of  Eing- 
more. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  town-hall,  Lowestoft, 
on  Thursday,  the  22ud  inst.,  before  Mr.  R.  Morgan, 
C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  respecting  an  application  from  the 
Lowestoft  improvement  commissioners,  to  borrow 
£5,000  for  the  beach  outlet  to  the  main  sewer,  and 
£2,500  for  the  improvement  of  Kiikley-street. 
The  town  surveyor  produced  plans  of  the  various 
works,  and  stated  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  from  13,000  to  about  20,000  during  the 
past  ten  years  had  rendered  them  necessary. 

The  Bristol  Tramways  Company  have  just 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  who 
recently  constructed  the  Hotwells  line,  for  forming 
new  lines  of  tramrails  to  the  suburbs  of  Horfleld 
aud  Bedminster,  and  from  Old  Market-street  to 
Bristol-bridge. 

A  new  Cornish  Wesleyan  Middle-class  school 
is  about  to  be  built  at  Truro.  The  architect  to  the 
association  who  are  promoting  the  undertaking  is 
Mr.  Edward  Kendall,  of  Truro. 

A  set  of  pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
paintings  of  Mr.  Henry  O'Shea,  of  Limerick,  was 
solemnly  blessed  in  the  Dominicau  church  at 
Tf  alee,  on  Friday. 

A  stained-glass  window,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
James  and  Co.,  of  Kentish  Town,  has  just  been 
placed  in  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Highbury  New 
Park,  as  a  memorial. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


A.  wojkiug  nifu's  club  was  opened  at  Bury, 
Suesex,  on  Saturday.  It  includes  a  large  club- 
room,  with  six  bcdiooms  over  it  for  single  men  a 
covered  skittle-alley,  and  a  cottage  for  the 
inauaL't-r;  the  total  coat  of  erection  was  Xl.lUU. 
Mr.  F.  Bacon,  of  Earley,  near  Keading,  was  the 
architect. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at  North 
Camp  Aldershot,  was  laid  on  Monday  by  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught.  Mr.  J.  Edward  K.  Cutts, 
of  iSoutbampton-Btreet,  Strand,  is  the  architect, 
and  tlio  cost  of  the  first  section  of  the  church  will 
be  £3,050. 

A  new  gas-holder,  with  Dancan's  improved 
valves,  has  just  been  erected  at  the  gas-works  at 
WoodbridKe,  Suffolk;  and  also  two  new  purifiers, 
with  Clayton's  six-way  valves,  and  larger  pipes 
and  siph<ms.  The  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  E.  Buckie,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  B.  D.  Gall,  general  manager. 

The  Eeigate  Town  Council  had,  on  Friday,  to 
elect  a  representative  governor  of  the  Grammar 
School  and  other  charities  in  Eeigate,  in  the  stead 
of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Kesketh,  the  City  architect  and 
surveyor.  The  candidates  proposed  were  the  son 
of  the  late  governor,  Mr.  Kobert  Lempriere  Hes- 
keth,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Londou  and  Eeigate,  and  the 
present  Mayor  of  the  borough,  Mr.  George  Edwin 
Pym,  architect,  of  Eeigate.  The  latter  gentleman 
was  elected  by  10  votes  to  7. 

A  bazaar  was  held  at  Horley,  Surrey,  on  Wed 
iiesday  week,  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  restoring  the 
parish- church,  a  work  about  to  be  carried  out  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  M  A.,  of  London. 

The  Pontypridd  highway  board  have  adopted 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  of  Pontypridd, 
their  surveyor,  for  an  iron  girder  bridge  over  the 
river  at  Gla.jjyohydd  Fawr,  about  three  miles  from 
Llantrissant. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  for  the  City  last 
week  negatived  a  proposition  to  refer  to  a  com- 
mittee the  qu  stion  whether  the  erection  of  an 
organ  in  the  Guildhall  would  be  practicable  and 
desirable  ;  it  was  stated  that  the  City  architect  had 
reported  the  scheme  as  impracticable. 

The  system  of  the  London  Street  Tramways 
Company  is  now  in  course  of  extension  from  Stam- 
ford-hill to  Lower  Edmonton,  a  distance  of  4^ 
miles.  The  rails  are  being  laid  on  the  modern 
cross-sleeper  method,  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform 
foundation  for  the  rails  and  setts.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Batch,  of  Tottenham  and  Camber- 
well,  and  a  large  staff  of  men  are  employed  on  the 
work. 

At  the  Holborn  district  board  of  works  last  week 
a  question  was  asked  as  to  the  cost  of  the  new 
-town-hall,  the  original  estimate  for  which  was 
stated  to  have  been  £40,000,  and  the  surveyor  re- 
ported that  thus  far  the  expense  had  been  £48,000, 
but  "there  were  still  many  extras  that  could  not 
be  calculated  upon." 

Heinrich  Drasche,  one  of  the  leading  Austrian 
manufacturers,  died  on  Saturday,  in  his  69th  year. 
He  was  the  first  Austrian  to  employ  porcelain  and 
terra-cotta  as  house-building  ornaments,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  Vienna  houses  are  buUt  with  his 
bricks.  Employing  thousands  of  hands,  he  estab- 
lished schools,  libraries,  and  provident  societies  for 
them,  lived  in  a  modest  style,  and  did  not  seek 
society.  He  leaves  a  property  estimated  at  20 
million  gulden. 

Half  the  property  on  the  Cedars  Estate,  Ley  ton - 
stone,  has  been  sold,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be 
offend  by  Messrs.  Piotheroe  and  Morris,  at  the 
"  Working  Men's  Hall,"  Stratford,  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  4th  proximo,  at  7  o'clock. 

Owing  to  some  accident,  the  drawings  sent  in  by 
Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks  were  not  submitted  to  the 
council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  with  the  drawings 
of  the  other  students.  This  oversight,  however, 
has  now  been  rectified,  and  Mr.  Brooks  has  been 
admitted  as  a  first-class  student. 

An  organ  -  case  has  just  been  fixed  to  the 
new  iustiument  recently  erected  by  Willis,  of 
Londou,  in  Wentworth  Church.  The  case  is 
of  oak,  8ft.  6in.  high,  and  separated  and  panelled 
by  tracnried  buttresses  into  five  divisions,  the 
end  ones  being  recessed  from  the  others.  The 
upper  part  is  very  elaborate,  and  is  formed  of 
cusped  quatref  oils  and  open  tracery,  with  a  moulded 
string-course  with  carved  patterns  of  varied  design, 
cut  ill  relief.  At  the  top  is  an  embattled  cornice. 
The  screen  to  the  larger  pipes  in  the  recess  is  of  a 
similar  chiiracter.  Messrs.  Chadwick  and  Co.,  of 
Masbro',  have  executed  it,  and  Mr.  William 
Dickie,  building  surveyor  to  Earl  Filzwilliam, 
■designed  it. 

A  new  Conservative  club  was  opened  at  Briar- 
field,  near  Burnley,  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Thomas 
Berry,  of  Burnley,  was  the  builder. 

St.  Stephen's  Green,  which  has  been  laid  out  as 
-a  public  park  for  the  citizens  of  Dublin  by  Lord 


Ardilaun,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  was  thrown  open  on 
Tuesday. 

The  firebrick  trade  is  being  rapidly  developed 
at  Brierly  Hill.  For  some  mouths  past  trial  sink- 
ings have  been  going  on  in  the  Cricketfield  Estate 
iirsearch  of  the  Stourbridge  scam  of  fire-clay,  and 
the  work  has  just  been  crowned  with  succei-s.  iiU 
within  the  la-t  few  years  this  manufacture  was 
confined  to  the  parishes  of  Lye  and  Amblecote,  but 
the  present  discovery  will  probably  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  eighth  firebrick  works  withm 
the  town  of  Brierly  Hill. 

An  application  from  the  commissioners  of  Hove 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £5,350  for  the  construction  of  groynes,  and 
£1  000  for  works  of  sewerage,  formed  the  sui^ject 
of 'an  inquiry  held  before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  borough 
surveyor,  explained  the  plans. 

Two  lions,  of  life-size,  and  modelled  in  terra- 
cotla,  have  just  been  placed  in  the  porch  of  Mark 
Church.  Somerset.  They  were  modelled  at  Mr. 
John  Matthews's  Royal  Pottery,  near  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

A  memorial-stone  of  the  south  aisle,  now  being 
added  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  AU 
Angels,  Walsall,  was  laid  last  week.  The  work 
will  be  Early  English  in  style,  and  executed  in 
Hammerwich  stone  with  Bath  dressings.  Mr.  J. 
VeaP,  Wolverhampton,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Garlick,  of  Saltley,  the  contractor. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  on  Wednesday  week,  beioro 
Mr  R  Morgan,  inspector,  respecting  an  applica- 
tion from  the  town  council  for  permission  to  bor- 
row £6  000  for  the  extension  of  the  waterworks. 
The  scheme  will  be  carried  out  from  the  plans  ot 
Mr  E.  Rush  Turner,  engineer,  of  Ipswich,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Siggers,  borough 
surveyor. 

New  day  and  Sunday-schools  for  the  parish  of 
Farington,  near  Preston,  were  opened  on  Saturday. 
Externally,  they  are  built  of  pressed  red  brick- 
work, relieved  with  stone  strings  and  bands  ot 
black  bricks.  The  gables  are  finished  with 
barge-boards,  having  louvres  for  ventilation  ;  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates,  capped  with 
red  ridge  tiles.  The  walls  of  chief  rooms  are 
plastered,  and  have  wooden  dadoes  and  open 
timber  roofs  carried  cn  stone  corbels,  and  the 
heating  is  by  hygiastic  ventilating  grates  Ihere 
is  a  mixed  schoolroom  60ft.  by  22ft.  ;  gu'ls  class- 
room, 27ft.  by  20ft.;  boys'  class-room,  23£t  ^y 
20ft  •  and  an  infants'  schoolroom,  3uft.  by  ZUlt., 
as  well  as  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  ;  at  the 
west  end  is  the  master's  residence.  Messrs. 
Garlick,  Park,  and  Sykes,  of  Preston,  were  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  John  Walmesley,  of  the  same 
town,  was  the  contractor.  The  outlay  has  been 
about  £3,500. 

The  restoration  of  the  north  porch  of  Sdisbury 
Cathedral  has  been  commenced  this  week  ;  the 
entire  expenses  will  be  borne  by  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury,  as  a 
memorial  of  her  husband. 


July  30,  1880. 
BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Tositions,  being 
■\Vell-known  aud  Tried  Weather  Stone. 


50,000  Teet  Cube    in  Stock 

PICTOE  &  SONS, 


BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  eases  oblige  by  gi"^nS 
the  addresses  of  the  parlies  teuderiug  -  at  any  rate,  ot  tne 
accepted  tender-it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


£12,147 

0 

0 

11,410 

0 

0 

ll,3a9 

0 

0 

11,.?75 

0 

0 

11,339 

0 

0 

11,J85 

0 

0 

11,190 

0 

0 

11,070 

0 

0 

10.9(;3 

0 

0 

10,850 

0 

0 

10,700 

0 

0 

10,273 

0 

0 

10,244 
10,020 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Leeds.— The  threatened  strike  in  the  Leeds 
building  trade  has  been  averted,  the  masons  and 
bricklayers  having  consented  to  a  reduction  of  one 
halfpenny  per  hour,  to  take  effect  on  Monday 
next. 

LiVEEroOL.— In  the  case  of  arbitration  on  the 
wages  question,  iu  dispute  between  the  maste^- 
paiuters  and  operatives  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  1. 
Collier,  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  the  arbi- 
trator, has  awarded  that  the  wages  shall  be  7:id. 
per  hour  all  the  year  round,  such  advance  to  bo 
paid  from  Thursday,  the  14th  inst. 

Westwood  Guarries,  near  Bradford-on- 

Avon.    (Established  150  years). 
■WTLLIAM  GODWIN  can  supply  best  FREESTONE 

from  the  Original  Webtwood  auavric>)  m  arj-  tiiiaiitltjra.    1  ruxb 
'   on  appiicatTon  to  the  above,  or  to  Oermh  a.d  Co.  l.nn.tcdj, 
Kedclifl' Backs,  Stone  Shipping     hart,  Bristol. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  dehvered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  appUcatian  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmmster,  Somerset. 
—[Advt.] 

 •-^M^^-*  

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decoratoi's,  and  House  Puinters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Eepau-s  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  scat  to 
any  part  of  the  country.- [Advt.] 


Bklobavia.- For  enlarging  dining  saloon  and  building 
servery,  exclusive  of  decorations,  for  Major-General 
Baring.   Mr.  W.  H.  Collbran,  architect :- 

Hart    *21G  0  0 

Bei.pek.— For  alterations  to  the  workhouse  chapel,  for 
the  Board  of  Guardians  :— 

Bodell,B   ^?rS  n  n 

Thompson,  J.  W   if^  »  " 

Dyer.T   '^^  »  " 

Marshall,  W   ?26  0  0 

Limb,W   Zf^  0  0 

Walker,  J   '12  0  0 

Hiiigley,A       ...        ..    ^;^9  0  0 

Wh.  eldon,  Bros,  (accepted)   n  n 

Smith,  A   627  0  0 

BKixTox.-For  erecting  new  wrought-iron  fenceto  the 
Pightle  Estate.  Uauover-square,  S.W.  Mi'-  w.  u. 
Gwyther,  architect : — 

Pack,  Bros,  (accepted). 
BROMLEY-BY-Bow.-For  the  erection  of  a  «hool  to 
provide  accommodation  for  1,300  children,  m  Bromley 
HiiU-road,  E.,  for  the  London  School  Board.   Mr.  E.  K. 
Itobson,  architect  to  the  Boaid  :- 

Staines  and  Son  

Brass,  W  

Pritchard,  G.  S  

Harris  and  Wardrop 
Sargeant,  J.  F-      •■■  „••• 
Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son 

Higgs  and  Hill   

Wo  id,  F.  and  F.  J  

Cox,  C  

Stimpson  and  Co  

Boyce,  T  

Ji  rrard,  S.  J  

Kiik  and  Randall  

Atherton  and  Latla,  Poplar* 
'  Accepted. 

[The  school  consists  of  a  central  ball  each  floor- 
reckoned  as  providing  accommodation  for  only  90  chUdjen 
with  the  classrooms  grouped  around  it.  Cost  of  ^ a)  school 
buildings  only,  including  closets  £8,2U0  ;  b,  tar  Pave- 
ment aSd  playground,  £530 ;  0  boundaiy  walls  and 
gates,  £530T(i)  teachers'  rooms.  £300;  (e,  schoolkeepcr  s 
?es  dence,  £350  ;  (/)  extra  depth  of  f°»»<^,^  ^/'/l^^"  l 
total,  £10,020.  Cost  per  head  of  (n),  (?<J,and  is.aa.  , 

total  cost  per  head,  £7  14s.  2d.] 

Bup,Tox-os-TKE.\T.-For    rebuilding    Holy  Trinity 

*^^Horsman  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton  (accepted)  £17,142 

BufSHEV,  HERTS.-For  board  schools  for  girk  and  in- 
fants, fur  the  Bushey  School  Board.  Mr.  H  H.  Bndg- 
man  A  R .I.B.A.,  architect    auantities  supphed  by  Mr. 

^'■'Sr^F   £2,848  0  0 

ScriveAer  and  Co   2,7^  0  0 

Andrews  and  Son   2,797  0  0 

Toms,  E   2.'69  ^  0 

Chadwick,  A.  W   I'fit^  o  0 

Wall,  C   2,630  0  0 

Hunt  J.  R   2,600  0  U 

Waterman,  G.  and  j.  (accepted)  ..  2,388  0  0 

CASTLE.^or.D.-ror  additions  to  tlie  cellaring  at  the 
"  Lion  Hotel,"  for  Messrs.  Beverley  Bros.  Mr.  Geo.  Jl. 
France,  architect  :— 

Bagnall,  Bros,  (accepted)    £81  i£  o 

Clvph  w  SW.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  pro- 
vide accoramodation  for  600  children,  in  V\^rtemberg- 
street,  Clapham-road,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Ml. 
E.  R.  Rob.son,  architect  to  the  Board  :  - 

Staines  and  Son   

Thompson,  J  

Hunt,  J.  R  

Hart,  H  

Marsland,  J  

Lathey,  Bros  

Tyeiraan,  J  

Higijs  and  Hill   _  „  ••• 

Nightingale,  B.  E.,  Albei-t  Em- 

banUment  (accepted)  

[Cost  of  site  (area  17.530  squxre  feet).  £4  607  143  7d  ; 
cost  of  (a)  school  buillings  only. including  clasets,  £4.223, 
m  tar  pavement  aud  playground.  £268;  (O  boundary 
walls  and  gates,  £362  ;  (rf)  teacners'  rooms,  £200;  (<•) 
"choolkeeplr's  residence,  £368;  (/)  extra  depth  of 
foundations,  £62;  total,  £5,483.  Cost  per  head  of  (i). 
and  (O.  £8  Is.  9d. ;  total  cost  per  head,  £9  2s.  9d.J 

Forest  Gate.- For  new  schools  and  chapel  improve- 
ment^ for  the  Methodist  Free  Church.    Mr  F.  Boreham, 
architec-.    Quantities  by  Messrs.  Mann  and  Saunders  :  - 
Schools.  Chapel. 

Horlock   £2,287    0    0  £900    0  0* 

Alexander       ...       2,2.i2  19    0  l,-^42  19  0 

Sargeant         ...       2,197    0    0  1,315    0  0 

Gjtiijold   2,110   0   0  1,260   0  0 

Ban-3    2,020   0    0  1,210   0  0 

Moiter   1,968   0   0         1,189   0  0 

*  In  error. 


£5,897  0  0 

5  765  0  0 

5  762  0  0 

5,759  0  0 

5,740  0  0 

5,675  0  0 

5,650  0  0 

5,537  0  0 

5,483  0  0 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BLOOMSBURY. 

BLOOMSBURY  only  a  century  ago  was 
quite  a  rural  and  isolated  locality. 
Macaulay,  in  bis  sketch  of  London,  gives  us 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  neighbourhood 
about  the  year  1685.  He  describes  two 
celebrated  palaces,  "  each  with  an  ample 
garden,"  on  the  verge  of  pastures  and  corn- 
fields, one  Southampton  or  Bedford  House, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called  ;  and  the  other 
known  as  Montagu  House,  celebrated  for 
its  furniture  and  frescoes,  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  which  afterwards  made  way 
for  the  British  Museum.  Other  writers  and 
old  prints  show  us,  that  the  area  between 
St.  Pancras  and  the  British  Museum 
was  open  country,  and  the  part  immediately 
on  the  rear  of  the  latter  building  was  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century  a  district  well  known 
for  every  kind  of  vice,  and  for  the  resort  of 
footpads.  Few  have  not  heard  of  the  "Field 
of  the  Forty  Footsteps,"  a  story  of  tra- 
dition, the  scene  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  back  of  Montagu  House  ; 
but  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  works 
of  Strype,  Jesse,  Dr.  Rimbault,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  &c., 
for  further  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the 
locality,  which  has  since  become  one  of 
stately  squares  and  streets.  Few  localities 
have  perhaps  witnessed  such  rapid  change 
of  fortune  as  Bloomsbury.  It  was  once 
the  patrician  quarter  of  London,  till  the 
fashionable  world  moved  westward,  and 
even  now  many  of  the  streets  and  squares 
wear  a  look  of  dull  respectability.  The 
architectural  exterior  of  the  houses  is,  by  the 
caprice  of  fashion,  somewhat  more  in  keep- 
ing with  modern  taste  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago;  the  shabby  hue  of  the  brick  fronts 
with  their  square  windows  and  faded  window 
drapery,  the  wide  doorways,  with  here  and 
there  some  carved  work  in  the  style  of  the 
Adams,  take  us  back  to  a  period  when  In- 
ternal convenience  was  more  studied  than  it 
is  now.  Internally,  many  of  the  houses 
show  indications  of  former  wealth  :  the 
cornices  and  ceilings  are  in  some  eases  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  style  of  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  period  at  which 
many  of  the  squares  were  built.  The  fireplaces 
are  often  designed  in  the  best  style  of  this 
age,  the  statuary  marble  mantel  being  en- 
riched by  the  light  and  elegant  festooning 
and  tinted  ornaments  common  to  this  period. 
But  we  hasten  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more 
recent  improvements.  Bloomsbury-square, 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  head-quarters  of 
fashion  according  to  Macaulay,  shows  signs 
of  reconstruction.  On  the  west  side  a  block 
of  old  houses  is  being  remodelled,  and  Mr. 
Collcutt's  red  brick  gabled  house  makes  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square.  We  have  already  illustrated  this 
building.  The  north  side  was  once 
taken  up  by  Bedford  House,  which 
from  the  prints  we  have  seen  of  it  must 
have  been  all  that  the  old  topographers 
said.  It  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  had  a  long 
and  rather  low  facade  with  wings,  and  was 
crowned  by  a  cornice  and  balustrade.  The 
pediments  of  the  lower  windows  and  the 
central  doorway  must  have  been  pleasing 
features.  Behind  the  house  were  fine  gar- 
dens, commanding  in  1772  a  view  of  the 
rising  lulls  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that 
many  of  the  modern  houses  show  traces  of 
the_  old  mansion  of  the  Wriothesleys  in 
their  interior  fittings. 


In  Bloomsbury-street,  at  the  corner  of 
Streatham-street,  a  memorial  infirmary  is 
progressing  towards  completion,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Peacock.  The  structure 
forms  an  —1  shaped  building  open  on  three 
sides.  On  the  ground-floor  there  will  be  a 
dispensary  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  a 
commodious  waiting-room,  with  physicians' 
oad  surgeons'  rooms  on  the  other  side.  Red 
brick  with  stone  dressings  are  the  materials 
employed,  and  the  architect  has  relieved  the 
front  of  the  building  by  two  slightly  project- 
ing gabled  wings  relieved  by  stone.  The 
gables  are  treated  in  an  Elizabethan  style, 
being  broken  into  segments  and  curves,  and 
finished  by  small  pedimental  compositions 
at  the  apices,  which  have  rather  a  stilted 
appearance.  Dividing  the  stories  arc  stone 
cornices  and  friezes,  the  latter  enriched  by 
triglyphs;  and  the  angles  of  wings  have 
stone  pilasters.  Relief  has  thus  been  liberally 
obtained,  and  the  structure  makes  a  rather 
strong  contrast  with  the  dreary  stucco  and 
brick  of  the  neighbourhood.  Red  tiles  have 
been  used  for  the  roofing.  In  the  planning, 
the  architect  has,  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
entrances,  carefully  avoided  confusion  ;  the 
patients,  after  receiving  advice  and  having 
their  prescriptions  made  up,  can  leave  the 
building  by  a  separate  entrance  from  that 
by  which  they  entered,  the  latter  being 
provided  in  the  flank  side  of  the  building, 
thus  avoiding  crowding  in  the  Bloomsbury- 
street  side.  The  position  of  the  infirmary  is 
a  good  one :  it  is  retired  from  the  main 
thoroughfares,  and  forms  a  striking  finish  to 
the  block  of  houses.  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale, 
of  Albert  Works,  is  the  contractor.  Between 
Little  Russell-street  and  Gilbert- street,  the 
same  architect  has  completed  some  parochial 
schools,  intended  for  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  in  lieu  of  the  old  schools  in 
Museum-street.  The  front  of  the  schools 
faces  the  former  street,  and  is  designed  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  with  an  ornamental 
gable  and  side  wing.  Externally,  stock  and 
red  brick  and  stone  have  been  used,  the 
latter  material  freely  in  the  cornices, 
strings,  doorway  dressings,  and  gable. 
Crowning  the  latter  is  a  pedimented  tablet, 
with  date,  supported  by  a  central  pier,  which 
divides  the  windows.  Over  the  entrance 
wing  is  a  niche  with  figures,  and  a  tab'et 
over  entrance  inscribed  with  the  name  and 
date  of  the  schools.  The  faoade  has  a  neat 
but  a  little  crowded  appearance ;  the  vtdndows 
are  plain  segment-headed,  with  casements 
below  and  pivoted  casements  over  the 
transoms.  In  the  interior  arrangement  the 
most  has  been  made  of  the  area.  The 
groimd-floor  contains  a  committee-room  in 
the  front,  a  hall  and  stairs,  a  cloak-room  in 
an  intermediate  position,  and  a  school  or 
classroom  in  the  rear,  with  a  matron's  room, 
entered  from  the  passage,  which  is  lighted 
by  a  side  area.  The  stairs  in  front  lobby  are 
deal,  with  stained  and  varnished  sofl3.ts  and 
strings,  and  the  rooms  are  paved  with  wood 
blocks  set  herring-bone-wise  ;  the  passages 
on  all  the  floors  being  of  artificial  cement 
mosaic,  which  makes  a  hard,  impervious, 
and  efi'ective  floor.  Landiug-  on  the  first 
floor,  the  same  general  arrangement  is  re- 
peated ;  there  is  a  front  room  lighted  by  two 
windows  with  casements,  and  the  upper 
ones  falling  inwards,  and  in  the  rear  a  long 
schoolroom,  lighted  from  Gilbert- street, 
plainly  finished,  while  the  corridor  leads  to  a 
large  lavatory  and  bath-  room,  lighted  from 
the  same  street.  On  the  second  floor  a  long 
schoolroom  occupies  the  centre  depth  from 
front  to  back,  ceiled  to  the  collars,  the  angle 
struts  being  exposed.  A  lavatory  and 
small  room  is  obtained  at  the  back,  and  the 
passages,  as  in  the  ground-floor,  are  well 
lighted  from  the  side  area.  In  the  base- 
ment a  dining-room,  lighted  by  area,  a  kit- 
chen, and  a  large  laundry  for  the  girls,  fitted 
with  every  convenience,  are  provided. 
The  Gilbert- street  elevation  is  effect  aally 


finished  in  stock  brick  relieved  by  red  brick 
arches  and  gable.  All  the  fireplaces  are  of 
oak,  in  keeping  with  the  style,  and  the 
fronts  are  filled,  at  the  side  of  grates,  with 
painted  tiles.  Hart-street,  which  now 
forms  a  continuous  thoroughfare  with  King's- 
road  and  Theobald's  -  road,  connecting 
Bloomsbury  with  Clerkenwell,  has  recently 
been  improved  in  its  architectural  appear- 
ance. On  its  north  side,  a  large  red  brick 
and  stone  block  of  offices  and  shops  has  been 
lately  built,  the  main  feature  of  which  is 
an  arcaded  ground-story,  of  red  granite 
shafts  and  stone  arches,  above  which  are 
spacious  offices,  with  mullioned  windows, 
designed  in  a  Renaissance  style.  The  brick 
walling  and  stone  dressings  are  already 
beginning  to  lose  their  freshness ;  but  the 
work  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on  the 
drabby  hue  of  the  stuccoed  fronts  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  As  we  pass  Hawkes- 
moor's  Church  of  St.  George  we  cannot 
avoid  reflecting  on  the  justice  of  Horace 
Walpole's  satire  that  the  steeple  is  the 
master-stroke  of  absurdity,  ' '  witih  its 
obelisk,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  George  I., 
and  hugged  by  the  royal  supporters."  Still, 
with  all  its  recent  improvements,  the  eastern 
end  of  the  street  looks  unfinished,  the  un- 
sightly bare  walls  at  the  end  of  Southamp- 
ton-row and  Red  Lion-square  giving  a  very 
rough  and  ragged  apjjearance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Theobald's-road,  the  strip 
of  building-land  on  the  south  side,  left  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  is  gradually  being 
filled  up  with  shops.  We  notice  two  new 
blocks  of  white  brick  and  stone  in  a  rather 
nondescript  style ;  in  the  first  we  come  to, 
the  windows  are  marked  out  from  the  front 
by  a  peculiar  treatment,  and  each  vertical 
tier  is  finished  by  a  pediment,  forming  a 
series  of  narrow  bays  in  the  facade.  The 
corner  is  simply  canted  off  ;  but  the  maimer 
in  which  the  upper  part  is  finished  is  simply 
"  amazing,"  with  its  elongated  corbels  and 
blank  space.  There  is  a  Manchester-ware- 
house look  in  the  treatment,  the  effect  being 
too  stereotyped  and  mechanical  to  be  good. 
Another  block  shows  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce coloured  brick  and  cement  decoration. 
The  latter  ornament  consists  of  a  series  of 
small  panels  of  impressed  cement  in  the  piers 
of  stock  brick,  and  the  effect  is  a  trifie 
better.  The  harmony  between  the  stock 
bricks  of  two  tints  and  the  brown  mortar 
pointing  is  pleasing,  an  d  t  he  treatment,  despite 
its  poor  and  meagre  details,  is  an  endeavour 
to  do  something  fresh  at  least.  Ornamentation 
in  panels  has  not  been  attempted  with  any 
great  success  in  London  at  present ;  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  architect 
to  dispense  with  columnar  and  other  forms 
of  relief  which  are  more  costly,  and  cannot 
well  be  introduced  in  other  materials  than 
stone  or  brick.  We  see  many  gaps  in  this 
thoroughfare,  and  the  very  incomplete  con- 
dition of  its  junction  with  Southampton- 
row  and  Red  Lion-square  is  an  unsatis- 
factory instance  of  the  piecemeal  way  in 
which  public  improvements  are  carried  on 
in  London.  Bedford-row,  a  fashionable 
locality  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, seems  slow  to  improve,  though  its  old 
houses  contain'some  fine  panelling,  staircases, 
and  plaster-work.  Between  Southampton- 
row  and  Gray's  Inn-road,  many  interesting 
specimens  of  old  buildings  still  exist,  if 
only  an  explorer  be  found  to  ransack  some 
of  the  old  houses  before  they  are  pulled 
down.  In  High  Holbom  we  make  note 
of  a  large  new  red-brick  block  of  chambers, 
offices,  and  shops  facing  Dean-street,  but 
without  any  architectural  merit.  The 
carved  stone  heads  over  the  windows  of 
first  floor,  and  the  meagre  scanty  cornice, 
give  the  fagade  a  very  commonplace  ware- 
house effect,  the  only  point  of  relief  being  a 
red-tiled  roof.  The  shop-fronts  are  made 
slightly  to  project  from  the  front  of 
building.  Before  very  long  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  considerable  reconstruction  in 
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this  part  of  Holborn,  and  wo  liopo  that 
so  fine  a  thoroughfare  will  not  suffer  from 
tho  change,  as  it  will  nndoubtedly  do  if  the 
warehouse  stylo  which  threatens  it  prevails  ; 
and  wo  should  bo  sorry  to  see  it  transformed 
into  a  second  Pouthwark  or  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  Taking  a  leap  from  south  to  north, 
wo  reach  tho  neighbourhood  of  Euston- 
road,  which  is  gradually  improving.  On 
the  north  side,  next  the  Midland  terminus, 
a  nest  of  dilapidated  houses  has  been 
demolished  ;  in  f aet  nearly  the  whole  a  rea 
known  as  Somers  Town  is  open  field  again, 
Ossulton-strcot  still  remaining  as  the 
western  boundary.  We  are  glad  to  find 
this  great  thoroughfare,  connecting  the 
leading  northern  i-ailway  termini,  is  about 
to  assume  a  now  aspect. 


MISUSE  OP  THE  PILASTER. 

IN  these  days  of  architectural  cribbing  it  is 
not  surprising  to  meet  with  designs  and 
buildings  which  exhibit  little  respect  for 
recognised  authorities.  What  the  source  of 
inspiration  is,  whether  the  designer  borrows 
from  good  or  second-rate  examples,  would 
seem  to  be  immaterial  questions  to  those  who 
are  content  to  copy  features.  But  common- 
sense  at  least  ought  to  have  some  influence  in 
determining  whether  certain  features  can  be 
applied  or  not.  It  should  certainly  decide 
the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  using  details 
which  at  one  time  were  intended  as  intelli- 
gible and  meaning  adjuncts  to  buildings. 
For  instance,  a  column  or  pilaster  always, 
till  the  worst  period  of  the  Eenaissance,  ex- 
pressed some  kind  of  support,  and  it  is 
obviously  absurd,  unless  architectural  forms 
are  to  be  employed  as  meaningless  jar- 
gon, to  introduce  such  a  featiu-e  with- 
out some  apparent  motive.  As  a 
pilaster  expresses  support,  we  take  it  that 
anything  like  a  sham  pilaster,  used 
in  total  forgetfulness  of  this  principle,  is  a 
violation  of  all  architectural  meaning.  In 
all  forms  of  literary  composition,  if  we  use 
a  word  or  a  phrase  ambiguously,  in  defiance 
either  of  the  rules  of  grammar  or  metrical 
arrangement,  we  are  held  up  to  deserved 
ridicule ;  in  architecture  alone  among  the 
fine  arts  rules  of  composition  have  lately 
been  set  at  nought,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
mark  of  inspired  genius.  It  is  not  a  sufii- 
cient  excuse  to  appeal  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
Eenaissance  to  justify  the  irregularities  we 
see  repeated.  The  architects  of  that  period 
were  passing  through  a  stage  of  transition, 
and  their  work  we  look  upon  as  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  loth  and  16th  centuries, 
and  as  truly  expressing  a  style  of  their  own, 
as  the  poetry  of  Spenser  or  the  essays  of 
Bacon  in  the  Elizabethan  period  of  English 
literature.  As  the  diction  of  that  age  was 
eminently  striking  and  picturesque,  so  the 
architecture,  by  its  admixture  of  English 
and  foreign  elements,  became  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  combination  of  features.  Archi- 
tects have  never  done  imitating  the  pictur- 
esque forms  of  Elizabethan  building.  What 
would  be  said  of  our  authors  and  poets 
if  they  in  like  manner  copied  the  style 
of  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  or  the  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar ' '  ?  Now,  the  pUaster 
is  essentially  a  feature  borrowed  from  the 
Eenaissance,  but  in  all  good  examples  we 
find  it  expressing  support,  even  although  it 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  superficial  strip  of 
stone.  But,  by  some  freak  of  fancy,  we 
have  lately  noticed  it  employed  as  a  mean- 
ingless ornament,  supporting  nothing, 
marking  no  separation,  and  implying  no 
structural  function  whatever.  In  a  few 
recent  buildings  we  have  seen,  the  pilasters 
are  placed  as  isolated  ornaments,  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  ground- story  without  any- 
thing above  them  ;  in  another  instance  we 
find  they  have  been  introduced  on  the  top  of 
a  string-course,  carried  by  corbels  below 
their  baaes ;  and  a  very  common  misuse  of 


thorn  consists  in  making  them  rest  on  the 
keystones  of  window-arches.  To  introduce 
pilasters  as  mere  pedestals  is,  perhaps,  the 
greater  folly  ;  but  in  all  those  instances  the 
feature  has  been  misapplied,  and  we  question 
Avhether  any  good  precedent  can  bo  found 
for  it.  A  rather  favourite  device  with 
some  architects  is  to  pile  up  narrow  j)iers 
of  brickwork  upon  jjil^istors,  a  practice 
only  a  degree  better  than  stopping  them  at  the 
capital ;  and  we  have  oven  noticed  the  mon- 
strosity of  piling  pilasters  over  one  another 
without  any  intervening  entablature ;  the 
base  of  one  resting  on  the  abacus  of  tho  lower. 
In  the  employment  of  the  entablature  as  a 
horizontal  separation  between  stories  we 
find  a  confused  sense  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  its  three  component  parts  :  the 
architrave  is  occasionally  repeated  in  the 
heads  of  the  windows,  even  if  the  two 
architraves  are  thereby  brought  close  to  - 
gether ;  we  frequently  meet  with  a  depth 
of  entablature  quite  disproportioned  to 
the  facade;  for  instance,  we  often  see 
the  entablature  between  the  ground  and 
first  stories  proportioned  without  any 
reference  to  the  heights  of  the  stories  or 
the  order.  If  we  notice  any  good  building 
of  the  Eevival,  such  as  Inigo  Jones's  design 
for  the  fagade  of  Wilton  House,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rule  we  have  hinted  at  is 
foimd.  There  is  no  order,  but  a  broad 
pleasing  effect  of  proportion  is  attained  by 
omitting  the  frieze  and  architrave,  and 
crowning  the  building  by  a  block  cornice. 
This  feature  connects  the  lofty  angle  blocks, 
and  is  well  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
fagade.  If  the  architect  had  introduced  the 
full  complement  of  the  entablature,  the 
height  would  have  been  reduced  and 
the  employment  of  an  order  or  pilasters 
required.  As  it  is,  the  composition 
is  classical  and  elegant,  whUe  thei-e  is  an 
avoidance  of  the  mechanical  appearance  a 
row  of  pilasters  would  have  had.  In  modern 
buildings  we  find  very  little  consideration  is 
given  to  these  matters  ;  whole  entablatures 
are  employed  with  and  without  an  order  of 
columns  or  pilasters  below.  What  we  con- 
tend is  that  architects  have  an  interest  in 
preserving  the  intention  of  these  features, 
and  that  by  misapplying  them  they  bring 
the  art  and  profession  into  contempt.  We  might 
point  to  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which 
arches  are  sometimes  used  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  employment  of  a  relieving  arch  over  a 
thick  lintel  for  a  small  opening,  thereby 
exhibiting  excessive  precaution,  one  of  the 
"fads"  of  the  Gothicist ;  the  incising  of 
ornament  on  arches  and  lintels  in  which  all 
idea  of  the  true  function  of  those  structures 
is  lost  sight  of,  and  a  variety  of  other  faults 
which  would  take  far  more  space  than  we 
have  at  our  disposal.  If  architectural  fea- 
tures have  a  definite  purpose  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  style,  if  we  look  upon  them  as 
the  outcome  of  wants  expressed  in  stone 
or  brick,  let  us  at  least  be  consistent  in  their 
use.  But  the  question  turns  so  intimately 
on  style,  that  we  may  bo  led  into  a  longer 
and  more  abstract  discussion  than  we  should 
care  to  enter.  We  suspect  many  of  those 
who  follow  their  own  devices  and  conceits 
in  these  matters  apply  the  motto  of  Buffon 
to  themselves  who  said  "  Style  is  the  man"  ; 
in  other  words,  style  is  the  simple  refiection 
of  an  artist's  personality  found  in  the  work 
of  every  artist  who  has  any.  But  this  defini- 
tion does  not  apply  to  those  who  copy  only  to 
pervert,  as  the  school  does  to  whom  we 
have  been  referring.  The  remarkable  point 
in  the  misapplication  we  have  alluded  to  is 
that  its  followers  are  chiefly  copyists :  they 
carefully  mimic  features  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  them  in  any  connection  they  like. 
If  this  misappropriation  is  the  personality  of 
the  artist,  we  say  no  more  :  we  can  only  say 
it  is  not  art.  Again,  it  would  puzzle  the 
future  historian  or  lexicographer  of  architec- 
ture in  describing  or  defining  features  that 
had  lost  their  original  import. 


THE    VICTOEIA    EMBANKMENT.— A 
CONSTEUCTIVE  STUDY. 

{(Jo7itinued  from  p.  116.) 

ON  proceeding  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Embankment,  we  find  the  more  pre- 
tentious wall,  shutting  out  from  the  view 
of  tho  passers-by  tho  aristocratic  Whitehall 
quarter,  bettor  in  character,  although  built 
of  gault  bricks  and  Portland  stone.  The 
bricks  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  so 
much,  but  the  stone  is  very  uneven  in 
quality,  and  of  divers  shades  and  tmts, 
much  of  it  being  already  green  from  in- 
cipient vegetation. 

This  stretch  of  river-side  Embankment 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  convenient 
carriage  and  footway  within  the  Metro- 
politan circle.  It  is  well  and  judiciously 
planted  with  trees,  which  already  afford 
good  and  grateful  shelter  from  the  summer 
sun.  The  carriageway  is  substantially 
formf  d,  and  finished  at  top  with  Guernsey 
granite  "Macadam,"  and  its  well-rounded 
surface  offers  a  ready  and  efficient  means 
for  the  passage  of  the  water  during  storms 
of  rain.  The  footways  are  laid  with  York 
flag  or  paving,  but  it  already  shows  signs  of 
incipient  decay,  owing  to  the  laminated 
character  of  the  sedimentary  deposit  from 
which  it  is  derived.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  so  obtain  the  York  landing  or  "flag" 
from  the  quarries  as  to  secure  its  being  laid 
in  its  quarry  or  natural  bed.  The  result  is, 
as  we  see  in  the  dilapidated  condition  of  both 
pavements,  where  there  is  hardly  one  stone 
free  from  damage  caused  by  the  action 
of  water  or  frost.  The  stone  is  naturally 
absorptive  in  character,  and  when  its 
original  surface  is  cut  through,  it  permits 
the  passage  of  water  between  its  thin  and 
clearly- defined  "  leaves."  Frost  super- 
vening under  such  circumstances  exerts  a 
too- easily  acquired  mechanical  force,  which 
readily  degrades  the  stone,  separating  by 
its  insidious  action  one  lamina  from  the 
other.  The  fitful  and  irregular  character  of 
last  wmter  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  York  pavement  of  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  frequently  in  the  early  morning 
after  a  sHght  frost,  great  quantities  of 
loosened  sandstone  could  be  seen  strewed  all 
over  its  surfaces. 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  those  who  de- 
signed and  carried  out  this  great  scheme  did 
not  consider  whether  the  passenger-trafiBc 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been  confined 
to  the  centre  of  its  whole  width,  and  a  double 
row  of  trees  planted.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  carriage  traffic  would  have  been 
split,  and  a  wide  and  convenient  promenade 
of  goodly  proportions  secured  for  pe- 
destrians. 

In  our  traverse  to  and  fro  we  have  not 
taken  notice  of  the  buildings  on  the  Em- 
bankment, or  those  which  v.'O  may  say 
flank  its  two  ends.  St.  Paul's  at  the  east, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  west, 
illustrate  to  the  constructive  student  perhaps 
two  of  the  most  practical  and  profitable 
lessons  he  could  read.  The  grand  and  im- 
posing Metropolitan  Cathedral,  now  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old,  was  built  with  the 
famous  and  best  bed  of  Portland  stone  from 
the  Oolitic  limestone  formation,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  neglect  it  has  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  its  clerical  custodians,  continues  to 
maintain  a  goodly  appearance,  and  if  the  soot 
and  other  impurities  with  which  its  exterior 
is  impregnated  were  removed,  the  pristine 
beauty  of  the  fine  old  building  would  gladden 
the  sight  of  Londoners  and  visitors  from  all 
lands.  But  at  the  western  end  of  our  stroll 
we  find  the  nation's  houses  of  legislature, 
although  but  recently  erected  and  finished 
not  much  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  a 
chronic  state  of  decay,  requiring  the  utmost 
vigilance  to  maintain  its  crumbling  parts  in 
a  safe  and  habitable  condition.  The  stone 
used  in  building  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  from  the  Magnesian  limeetone 
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deposits  of  the  Permian  formation,  and 
before  its  selection  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  on  the  best- 
known  building  stones  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.  The  examination  was  a  most 
exhaustive  one,  and  resulted  in  a  report  of 
great  and  interesting  value ;  but  it  failed 
to  secure  a  durable  stone  for  the 
most  important  building  in  England,  if 
not  in  the  world.  The  accomplished  architect 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  if  he  had  not 
the  trials  of  Vexatious  personal  interference 
experienced  by  Wren,  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  and  influential  crowd  of  advanced 
scientists,  who  were  instrumental  in  almost 
forcing  upon  his  acceptance  a  stone  which, 
even  before  the  completion  of  the  building 
in  which  it  was  used,  gave  evidence  of  pre- 
mature decay.  Nearly  every  quarry  pro- 
ducing building  stone  of  any  note  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  was  most  care- 
fully examined,  and  a  very  valuable  report 
from  the  commissioners  employed  published 
of  the  result  of  their  labours— geologist, 
mineralogist,  chemist,  and  practical  con- 
structor combining  in  their  respective  ex- 
periences and  knowledge  to  produce  the 
most  accurate  record  of  their  investigations. 
Such  report  was  received  with  confidence 
by  the  public  from  the  well-known  ability 
of  those  engaged  in  its  compilation,  and  the 
architect  accepted,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, the  stone  adjudged  by  so  important  a 
tribunal  to  be  best  for  bis  great  work.  The 
result  has  been  too  often  deprecated  in  these 
pages  to  need  further  mention. 

The  lesson  to  be  read  from  a  careful  and 
studious  examination  of  these  two  noble 
architectural  piles  is  a  useful  one,  and  so 
far  as  the  respective  qualities  of  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  built  is  concerned,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  constructive 
student.  The  chemical  analyses  of  the 
Anston  and  Portland  stones,  taken  from  the 
commissioners'  repoi-t,  are  as  under  : — 

Anston.  Portland. 
Silica     ...         ...         ...         360  120 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...       51  10    95  16 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    ...        40  20  1'20 
Iron  alumina      ...         ...         i  gO      0  50 

Water  and  loss   ...         ...        3  93  1-94 

While  the  weight  of  the  two  stones  was,  in 
their  ordinary  condition,  as  follows : — 

Anston  about  1521b.  per  c.  foot. 
Portland  about  1451b.  per  c.  foot. 

Their  absorptive  proportions  being  the  mag- 
nesian  0-174,  and  Portland  0-206,  when 
thoroughly  desiccated. 

Another  good  example  of  the  durability 
of  Portland  stone  may  be  seen  on  om- 
line  of  route  at  Somerset  House,  finished  in 
1780.  Until  the  construction  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  our  knowledge  of  this  mag- 
nificent building  was  limited  to  the  front  in 
the  Strand,  for  the  river  front  was  inacces- 
sible except  by  boat  at  high  water.  The 
bold  carving  and  rusticated  quoins  of  what 
may  be  called  the  basement  of  Somerset 
House  remain  apparently,  after  a  hundred 
years'  exposure  to  a  London  climate,  perfect 
in  charac'er,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  adjoining  granite  structure  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  which  has  not  been  built  much  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Another  structure,  the  Temple  Library,  in 
the  Temple-gardens,  fui-nishes  us  with  an 
illustration  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  built 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  London 
atmosphere.  The  stone  is  from  the  Oolitic 
formation,  having  been  obtained  from  the 
Great  or  Bath  Oolitic  group,  being  below  the 
Portland  stone  beds,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Kimraeridge  and  Oxford 
clays.  The  Temple  Library  was  finished  in 
1861,  and  is,  therefore,  not  yet  twenty  years 
old  ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  exhibits  the 
most  marked  signs  of  decay,  and  the 
external  faces  of  the  buttresses  especially, 
may  be  rubbed  off  with  a  slight  pressure  of 
the  hand.  There  is  no  building  that  we 
know  of  in  London  where  is  abetter,  or  rather 
a  worse,  illustration  of  the  unsuitability  of 


this  particular  stone  of  which  it  is  built  for 
a  London  site.  Those  intrusted  with  its 
preservation  should  lose  no  time  in  repair- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  ravages  of  this 
disease  of  stone,  for  wo  can  call  it  by  no 
other  name.  There  are  some  buildings  ad- 
joining this  structure  ujjwards  of  200  years 
years  old,  that  show  no  such  signs  of  decay 
as  the  Teuiijle  Library. 

The  School  Board  of  London's  new  build- 
ing between  Temple  Station  and  Temple 
Library  already  begins  to  indicate  that  the 
stone  used  is  not  proof  against  the  insidious 
attacks  of  a  polluted  atmosphere. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  much 
useful  information  may  bo  obtained  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  building  materials  we 
have  named,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  similar 
ojjportunity  to  be  found  in  London  for  such 
an  examination  as  a  stroll  along  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment.  In  describing  the  walls, 
&c.,  of  this  most  important  woik  we  have 
not  separated  the  artificial  products  from 
those  obtained  from  natural  sources  .Although 
the  bricks  undergo  certain  manufacturing 
manipulation,  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  natural  clays.  There  is, 
on  this  same  embankment,  a  very  well- 
known  artificial  stone  which,  at  the  Temple 
Station,  where  it  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  ballusters  and  coping,  unfor- 
tunately shows  marked  indications  of  decay. 
The  external  efiloresccnco,  accompanied  by 
decomposition,  of  the  more  exposed  orna- 
mental Lines,  indicates  either  that  artificial 
stone  so  made  is  unsuited  for  the  climate  or 
atmosphere  in  which  it  is  thus  placed,  or 
that  some  errors  were  committed  in  its  pre- 
paration. We  have  not  found  that  this 
artificial  stone  from  our  own  careful  obser- 
vation is  competent  to  resist  the  weai-ing 
action  of  this  climate  in  external  works, 
although  the  examples  we  have  seen  in  the 
interiors  of  buildings  show  its  high  cajiacity 
for  internal  decoration  generally.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  prepared  is  a  chemical 
one,  and  therefore,  any  mistake  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  materials,  or  carelessness  in  their 
final  manipulation,  would  be  sure  to  lead  to 
the  results  above  desciibed. 

The  Victoria  Embankment  not  only  repre- 
sents the  best  examples  within  our  reach 
of  building  materials,  but  may  be  regarded, 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  as  the  most 
successful  constructive  undertaking  of 
modem  times.  Primarily  designed  to  secure 
a  more  uniform  margin  to  the  river  shore, 
it,  at  the  same  time,  utilised  the  unsightly 
mud  banks,  which,  at  low  water,  were  both 
unsightly  and  unsavoury.  Besides  that, 
however,  it  provided  for  the  main  drain  and 
subway,  while,  subsequently,  the  Metropo- 
litan District  Railway  Company  took  advan- 
tage of  its  substantial  surroundings  to 
construct  their  line  underground. 

We  trust  that  when  plenary  power  is 
vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  control, 
without  the  chance  of  opposition  from 
privileged  gas  and  water  companies,  that 
the  well-designed  subways  will  be  utilised 
and  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  dedicated.  When  gas  and 
water  companies  have  the  power  which  enables 
the  obstinate  ofiicialism  with  which  they  are, 
unhappily,  too  frequently  associated  to  reject 
the  use  of  such  accommodation,  it  denotes 
blundering  legislation,  the  rectification  of 
which  should  be  at  once  set  about.  The 
vendors  of  gas  and  water  to  such  a  popula- 
tion as  that  of  London  shoidd  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  every  improvement,  more  especially 
when  they  are  undeitiken  and  carried  out 
by  a  comj)ctent  board,  which  will  reduce 
the  risk  of  accidents,  and  improve  the 
means  by  which  these  indispensable  supplies 
are  distributed.  By  the  use  of  subways,  all 
chance  of  explosion  or  waste  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  certainly  a  great  saving  in  the 
wear-and-tear  of  pipes,  which  now  in  their 
deeply-imbedded  trenches  are  continually 
being   damaged  by  oxidation,  and  under 


such  circumstances,  other  unavoidable 
destructive  causes. 

The  Victoria  Embankment,  therefore, 
secures  the  triple  advantage  of  river,  road, 
and  railway  accommodation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  public  benefit  secured  by  the 
main  drain,  which  conveys  a  large  amount 
of  the  West-end  sewage  to  the  river  outfall. 

In  the  frequent  reparation  to  the  carriage- 
way of  the  Embankment,  the  best  means 
are  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  first- 
class  "Macadam"  surface.  The  granite  is 
carefully  broken  to  the  regulation  size,  and 
laid  on  the  freshly  picked-up  and  roughened 
surface,  which  is  afterwards  coated  with 
finely-broken  granite,  on  which  is  put  a 
thin  covering  of  clean  sharp  pit-sand.  On 
this  well-proportioned  mixture  the  steam 
roller  is  passed  to  and  fro  until  it  assumes  a 
dense  and  solid  character.  When  finished, 
the  accurate  contour  of  the  road  testifies  to 
the  care  bestowed  in  its  formation,  and  if 
these  lines  could  be  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  most  exacting  metro- 
politan ratepayer  could  not  grumble  at  its 
cost.  In  a  very  short  period,  however,  the 
trafiic  in  its  hammering  action  disturbs  this 
fair  and  pleasant-looking  road,  producing 
ruts,  mud,  and  dust,  showing  too  clearly 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  very 
short  time  too,  when  this  good  and  ap- 
parently substantial  surface  will  have  again 
to  be  repaired. 


A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA. 

HAVING  glanced  at  the  inclosing  walls 
of  the  Kremlin,  at  Moscow,  we  will 
pay  a  visit  to  the  princij^al  buildings  in  the 
interior.  These  are  situate  on  the  lines  of 
the  north-west  and  north-east  walls,  which, 
form  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  the  south 
side  being  occupied  by  the  sloping  terrace 
descending  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Of  the 
age  of  these  buildings  it  is  difficult  to  speak; 
a  great  part  are  the  work  of  this  and  the 
last  century  ;  but  the  churches  and  part  of 
the  old  palace,  although  we  are  told  that 
every  portion  except  the  inclosing  walls 
fell  before  the  great  fire  of  1737,  bear 
evidence  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
most  conspicuous  object,  and  one  that 
occupies  a  very  central  position,  is  the 

TOWER  OF  IVAN  THE  GEEAT, 

built  by  the  Czar  Noris  Godunof  in  1600. 
This  is  an  octagonal  tower  of  three  stages, 
each  of  which  in  the  upper  part  is  pierced 
with  arches  for  the  admission  of  bells.  This 
tower  is  terminated  by  a  circular  stage 
enriched  with  gablets  of  an  Asiatic  type, 
and  capped  with  an  ogee  or  bulb-shaped 
golden  dome.  This  tower,  wdth  the  sur- 
mounting cross,  is  320ft.  in  height,  and, 
being  accessible  to  the  public,  is  ascended 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  London  Monu- 
ment to  the  Great  Fire.  From  the  basement 
being  occupied  as  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
"  St.  John  of  the  Ladder,"  it  may,  although 
grouping  in  with  the  Coronation  Church,  be 
considered  a  church  of  itself.  Like  the 
adjoining  fabric,  it  is  a  brick  construction, 
the  face  of  which  is  stuccoed  and  finished 
white  or  light  buff.  Adjoining  the  entrance 
to  this  tower,  and  open  to  the  court  or 
terrace  of  the  Kremlin,  stands  the 

GRE.VT  BELL  OF  MOSCOW. 

From  our  boyish  days  upwards  we  have 
heard  of  this  great  and  unfortunate  bell ; 
but  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  it  so 
colossal  in  its  proportions.  It  is  truly  called 
the  "  King  of  Bells,"  a  title  it  by  no  means 
loses  when  compared  with  the  greatest  of 
the  31  bells,  the  Assumption-bell,  of  64  tons, 
in  the  adjoining  tower,  for  it  is  given  as 
200  tons  in  weight.  This  great  bell  is 
something  over  21ft.  high  in  the  casting, 
and  26ft.  4in.  to  the  top  of  the  ball  and 
cross.  Its  circumference  at  the  top  is 
26ft.  3in.,  and  at  the  rim  67ft.  llin.  From 
the  lower  part  a  piece  is  detached  ;  this, 
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placed  alongside,  is  7ft.  high,  2ft.  thick,  and 
1 1  tons  in  weight.  The  vahie  of  the  metal 
in  this  bell  is  given  as  £350,000.  The 
founding  of  large  bolls  in  Russia  has  for 
many  centuries  been  a  matter  of  prime  con- 
sideration. History  records  the  casting  of 
one  at  Moscow  iu  1553,  the  weight  of  which 
WPS  about  IG  tons,  and  a  Polish  traveller  in 
1611  relates  having  seen  a  large  bell,  the 
clapper  of  which  was  moved  by  24  men. 
Another  traveller  records  the  casting  of  a 
great  bell  about  1600  ;  half  a  century  later 
this  was  recast,  when  its  circumference  was 
64ft.,  and  its  weight  over  100  tons.  This 
bell  was  broken  in  a  lire  in  1706,  and,  with 
additional  metal  of  gold,  silver,  &c.,  was 
recast  as  the  present  bell  in  1733.  Four 
years  later  it  shared  the  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessor, being  broken  in  the  fire  that  wrecked 
the  Kremlin  in  1737.  This  bell,  in  its  fall, 
•was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground,  where 
it  lay  for  close  upon  a  century ;  it  was  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  Napoleon  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  bearing  it  away  as  a  trophy 
of  war.  Its  exumation  took  place  in  1836, 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  present  base  of 
stonework,  which  is  about  5ft.  in  height, 
and  through  which  a  gateway  is  formed  to 
give  access  to  the  interior.  The  iron  ham- 
mer, or  clapper,  lies  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  bell,  and  the  broken  piece  is  placed 
against  the  outside  of  the  base,  immediately 
below  its  original  position.  The  bright 
particles  of  metal  in  the  section  show  how 
largely  it  is  composed  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  fractures  were  caused  by  the 
imperfect  cohesion  of  the  metal,  owing 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne, 
casting  into  the  furnace  their  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver.  An  inspection  of  it  clearly 
shows  that  it  has  been  fractured  by  fire,  for 
the  liues  of  breakage  may  be  traced  in  other 
parts  than  that  where  the  great  fault 
exists. 

In  the  inspection  of  this  great  citadel  we 
are  impressed  with  its  resemblance  in  ar- 
rangement to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  reigning  prince  or 
head  of  the  State,  in  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  relatives,  his  courtiers,  his 
clergy,  his  nobles,  and  his  ministers  of  war 
and  justice,  all  of  whom  had  their  quarters 
or  official  residences,  and  their  buildings  of 
a  public  character,  which  were  protected  by 
every  art  then  known  to  warfare. 

OF  THE  AWCIEN'T  PAIACES 

of  the  kings  there  is  little  to  be  seen,  the 
fire  of  1737  destroying  all  but  the  principal 
walls,  some  of  which  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  new  palaces,  and  others  restored  to 
somewhat  of  their  former  state.  The  most 
perfect  is  the  portion  called  the  Tercni,  or 
residence  of  the  Queens  of  the  older  dynas- 
ties. In  this  building  they  and  their  chil- 
dren lived  in  a  state  of  seclusion ;  their  only 
participation  in  scenes  of  State  being-  by 
looking  down  from  a  window  into  the 
King's  Hall.  This  system  of  seclusion,  set 
aside  by  that  great  reformer,  Peter  the 
Great,  suggests  ihe  Eastern  origin  of  the 
people  ;  and  although  a  custom  dead  to  the 
outer  world,  it  is  one  deeply- seated  in  the 
true  Russians  of  to-day.  You  see  it  in  the 
shops  and  bazaai-s  of  Moscow,  which  are 
exclusively  peopled  by  the  male  sex.  The 
custom  of  drawing  assistance  from  females, 
or  of  the  wife  attending  to  a  part  of  the 
customers,  or  of  doing  work  that  publicly 
exposes  her,  is  practically  unknown.  This 
building  consists  of  four  stories,  which,  in 
the  _  form  of  terraces,  gi-adually  diminish, 
until  the  iipper  one  is  only  a  single  room. 
The  principal  apart.nents  are  the  dining, 
reception,  and  throne-rooms.  Outside  a 
window  of  the  latter  apartment  a  box  was 
formerly  fixed,  into  which  petitions  intended 
to  reach  the  hands  of  the  Tsar,  were  placed 
by  the  people.  Next  to  these  come  the 
oratory,  and  the  council-chamber  of  the 
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nobles  ;  the  original  use  of  the  latter  was  for 
the  king's  children,  the  nobles  being  then 
received  in  the  Throne-room,  the  room  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Ambassador 
of  Charles  II.,  was  received  in  1664.  These 
rooms  are  mostly  vaulted,  and  decorated 
with  Italian  ornament,  executed  to  the  order 
of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  restored 
the  budding  between  1836  and  1849.  There 
are  other  portions  of  the  old  palaces  ;  but 
as  they  have  passed  through  a  severe  restora- 
tion, in  some  instances  at  the  will  of  the 
architect  in  charge,  in  others,  based  on 
drawings,  &c.,  of  the  17th  century,  they 
do  not  possess  an  interest  that  calls  for  a 
lengthy  notice.  One  part  of  the  old  build- 
ings is  called  the  Hall  of  St.  Vladimir. 
This  is  truly  a  Venetian  building ;  the 
groimd- story  is  stuccoed  to  represent  blocks 
of  stone,  with  sunk  or  drafted  joints,  the 
face  of  each  block  being  raised  to  a  point  in 
the  centre,  in  the  maimer  common  to  us  in 
our  Elizabethan  architecture.  This  rusticated 
work  has  been  repeated  in  the  walls  of  a 
church  in  the  Chinese  part  of  the  city,  where 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  native  decoration, 
the  rustications  being  coloured  black,  white, 
red,  and  yellow  ;  one  colour-  to  each  of  the 
four  faces  of  the  individual  blocks.  In  the 
case  in  point,  there  is  no  attempt  at  this 
savage  style  of  decoration  ;  the  finish  being 
the  resemblance  of  stone.  This  lower  part, 
as  if  for  safety,  is  unpierced  with  windows  ; 
but  in  the  upper  story,  the  wall-facing  of 
which  is  plain,  there  are  numerous  windows 
of  Classic  type,  the  details  of  which,  in  the 
form  of  sills,  columns,  pediments,  &c.,  are 
very  imposing.  Ascending  to  this  upper 
story  is  an  imposing  flight  of  steps, 
known  as  the  "  red  staircase,"  "  red  "  being 
the  equivalent  of  "  beautiful  " — a  term  that 
appears  again  in  the  "red  [or  beautiful] 
square"  outside  the  Kremlin  walls.  This 
staircase — used  on  State  occasions,  when  the 
Emperor  leaves  the  palace  for  the  "  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption"  or  the  "  Coronation 
Church" — was  in  old  times  the  principal 
outer  entrance  to  the  palace,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  was  associated  with  some  thrilling 
scenes  of  Russian  history.  It  was  here  that 
"  Ivan  the  Terrible  "  drove  his  spear  through 
the  foot  of  an  unwelcome  messenger,  and 
Ijinned  him  to  the  ground  whilst  he  read  his 
despatches ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  gazed 
upon  the  dreaded  comet  which  was  believed 
to  foretell  his  dissolution. 

The  palace  proper  of  to-day  is  a  large 
erection  with  a  southern  aspect,  the  budding 
of  which  was  commenced  on  the  site  of  an 
older  palace  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
in  1838.  The  former  palace,  an  erection  in 
its  turn  of  the  great  Catherine  upon  the  site 
of  a  still  older  building,  was,  after  being 
occupied  in  1812,  destroyed  by  Napoleon 
upon  his  retreat  from  the  city.  This  is  an 
extensive  building  of  three  floors,  with  a 
fourth  occupying  the  centre,  the  latter  being 
roofed  with  an  ogee  dome  square  in  plan, 
surmounted  by  one  of  those  truly  national 
nedular  spires.  The  architecture  is  interior 
to  that  of  any  modern  public  building  we 
have  seen  'lii  Russia.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  design,  with  its  piazza  on  the  lower 
story,  is  Classifc ;  but  the  details  have  been 
handled  by  an  artist  largely  influenced  by 
the  native  style  or  type  of  architecture,  and 
hence  it  is  a  building  which  in  point  of 
design  is  truly  incongruous,  and  one  the 
like  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  new  capital.  This  is  known 
as  "  the  Great  Palace,"  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Czar  when  visiting 
the  old  capital  of  Moscow.  Some  atone- 
ment is  made  for  these  shortcomings 
in  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  vesti- 
bule is  supported  on  grey  granite  monoliths, 
which  lead  to  a  staircase  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  drawing-room  of  the  Empress  is 
white  and  gold,  upholstered  in  white  silk. 
The  study  of  the  Emperor  is  fitted  up  with 
inlaid  woods,  and  upholstered  in  red  silk ; 
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and  in  an  adjoining  room  is  a  mantelpiece  of 
polished  malachite.  The  state-rooms,  on 
the  first  floor,  are  well  appointed,  and 
enriched  with  massive  objects,  such  as  vases, 
candelabra,  &c.,  of  crystal,  manufactured  at 
the  Imperial  Glass  "Works  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Hall  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia,  is  an  imposing  apartment,  200ft. 
long,  68ft.  broad,  and  53ft.  high.  The 
granite  columns  are  here  surmounted  with 
capitals  of  zinc,  over  which  are  shields  sup- 
ported by  sculptured  figures  ;  these  shields 
are  ruscribed  with  the  dates,  &c.,  of  Russian 
conquests,  extending  over  three  and  a  half 
centuries.  This  room  is  furnished  in  black 
and  gold,  and  upholstered  in  orange  silk. 
The  cost  of  lighting  this  hall  is  very  great, 
for  we  are  told  that  it  requires  3,200  candles. 
There  are  several  halls  in  this  great  palace 
which  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  above  in 
size,  and  in  which  the  cost  of  lighting  is,  if 
anything,  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Near 
this  palace  stands 

THE  TREASXniY, 
a  btdlding  of  three  floors.  The  windows  on 
each  story  of  this  building  are  symmetrically 
arranged,  and  between  each  are  large 
attached  columns,  the  lower  orders  of  which 
take  the  ground  as  first  story,  and  the  shafts 
and  capitals  the  two  upper  ones.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  columns  is  to  support  the 
cornice  and  the  blind  or  plain  parapet  above. 
These  shafts  are  remarkable  in  the  drum  of 
the  same  being  enriched  with  an  incised 
ornament,  the  outlines  or  bands  of  which 
are  Saracenic  or  Moresque,  and  the  fiUing-in, 
or  wrought  portion,  an  arrangement  of  the 
Greek  honeysuckle.  This  building  was 
erected  in  1851,  and  in  its  contents  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  collection  here  carries  us  back  to  the  old 
times,  when  Russia  was  classed  as  an 
Asiatic  power,  seated  on  the  north  of  the 
Euxine ;  when  her  wealth  was  counted  in 
costly  works  of  art,  in  precious  gems,  and 
in  valuable  metals  ;  when  her  tributes  and 
complimentary  gifts  were  received  in  articles 
of  this  description,  which,  as  set  out  in  our 
Biblical  literature,  was  the  primitive  type  of 
movable  or  exchangeable  wealth.  We  have 
here  works  of 'Eastern  art  drawn  from  India, 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  Greece,  the  gifts  and 
tributes  of  princes,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
the  wealthy  nobles,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  the  half-civilised  but 
splendour-loving  kings  or  emperors.  These 
objects  have  been  subject  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes, one  of  which  was  the  great  fire  in 
1737,  when  many  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  were  destroyed ;  another  was  the 
moving  of  the  seat  of  Empire  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  they  took  rank  amongst  objects 
of  Western  civilisation. 

Before  the  advance  of  Napoleon,  the 
remainder  of  these  household  gods  were 
removed  east  to  the  great  trading  city 
of  Nijni  -  Novgorod,  from  whence  they 
only  partially  returned  to  the  ruined 
palaces  of  the  Kremlin.  One  part  of  this 
great  museum  is  devoted  to  ancient  national 
armour  of  iron  and  steel,  a  collection,  the 
loan  of  which,  could  such  a  thing  be 
arranged,  would  be  highly  appreciated  in 
this  country;  another  part  is  devoted  to 
ancient  firearms,  amongst  which  are  some 
En'g-lish  fowling-pieces,  loresentcd  to  the 
reigning  Tsar  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  of 
name  Tobias  Smith,  in  1614.  Here  arc  also 
the  coronation  chairs  of  the  early  Komanoff 
kings,  and  here  is  the  huldurchinn  still  used  in 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  Emperors  ;  and 
here  also  is  the  throne  of  Poland,  removed 
from  Warsaw  in  1833.  Near  this  is  an  old 
ivory  throne,  brought  from  Constantinople 
in  1472,  when  a  princess  of  that  house 
was  espoused  by  the  reigning  prince  of 
Kussia — this  is  a  fine  worlc  of  art,  rich  with 
mythological  subjects.  This  throne  was 
brought  into  use  so  late  as  1856,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  present  Czar.    Alongside  is  a 
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Persian  throne,  brought  to  Eussia  in  1660 — 
this  is  a  costly  object,  being  studded  with 
876  diamonds,  1,223  rubies,  and  numerous 
other  stones  of  great  value.  Before  these 
thrones  is  a  magnificent  orb,  the  gift  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  Basilius  to  the  reigning 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  better  known  as  ' '  St. 
Vladimir,"  who  introduced  the  Greek  faith 
into  the  country  in  981.  This  gift  was  ac- 
companied with  a  crown,  a  collar  of  gold 
enamel  set  with  precious  stones,  and  a  chau- 
with  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross.  The  orb  is 
studded  with  58  diamonds,  89  rubies,  23 
sapphires,  50  emeralds,  and  37  pearls.  The 
enamels  are  fine  works  of  Greek  art,  repre- 
senting in  their  several  plates  scenes  from 
the  life  of  King  David. 

Allied  to  different  associations  are  the 
crowns  of  conquered  kingdoms.  Here  is 
that  of  Simeon,  Tsar  of  Zazan,  the  date  of 
which  is  about  1550.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a  topaz  and  adorned  with  rubies,  pearls, 
and  tui-quoises.  Here  are  some  early  asso- 
ciations of  England,  which  bespeak  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  Court 
of  Eussia  and  that  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Tsar,  Noiis 
Godunof,  contemplated  a  war  upon  the 
infidel  Turks,  and  that  he  sought  the  aid  of 
our  Queen.  This  aid  she  refused ;  but  in 
place  of  it  she  lent  her  countenance  to  the 
movement  by  presenting  the  Eussian 
monarch  with  a  state  carriage  and  eight 
horses.  This  large  carriage  is  still  preserved. 
The  panels  are  painted  with  allegorical 
allusions  to  the  crusade.  It  is  an  old  pole 
carriage  hung  on  straps,  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  body  is  covered  with  crimson 
velvet.  To  this  our  Queen  added  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  which,  together  with  the 
patent  for  the  same,  is  here  preserved. 

One  room  is  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of 
old  gold  and  silver  work,  some  of  which  dates 
back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  English  workmanship,  which 
reached  the  Eussian  Court  as  presents  made 
by  the  ambassadors  of  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  Charles  II.  The  latter,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  English 
ambassador,  is  far  the  richest,  consisting,  as 
it  does,  of  two  jugs  of  chased  silver,  two 
vases  of  vermeil,  surmounted  by  armed 
cavaliers — the  entire  weight  of  which  is 
2-llb. — two  large  jugs,  two  candlesticks,  and 
four  dishes  of  silver. 

{To  be  continued.) 


HEALTHY  DWELLINGS.* 
''pHE  title  at  the  heading  conveys  the 
-i-  object  of  a  large  and  growing  class 
of  literature,  in  which  recent  improvements 
in  hygiene  form  the  staple  of  information. 
We  are  already  besieged  with  books  of  this 
kind,  by  which  their  authors,  with  good  in- 
tention, are  endeavouring  to  instruct  and 
enlighten  a  large  community.  As  in  other 
branches,  they  can  be  arranged  into  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  Some  seek  to  methodise 
and  arrange  the  vast  accumulation  of  facts 
and  data,  and  to  apply  them  to  our  wants, 
while  the  larger  class  are  content  to  collect 
at  second-hand  and  to  publish  information 
which  has  been  better  done  by  others. 
Captain  Douglas  Galton  has  justi^iiblished  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  Observations  on  the 
Construction  of  Dwellings,  Hospitals, 
Barracks,  &c.,  which  is  brimful  of  informa- 
tion obtained  from  a  variety  of  authoritative 
sources,  although  we  find  nothing  original 
ornewinit.  The  object  of  the  author  has 
been  to  ' '  present  in  a  condensed  form  a 
short  resume  of  the  very  scattered  informa- 
tion which  exists  bearing  on  the  construc- 
tion of  healthy  dwellings,  whether  houses, 
hospitals,  barracks,  asylums,  or  prisons  " — 

•  Observations  on  the  Construction  of  Healthy  Dwel- 
lings, &e.  By  Douglas  Galton,  late  Royal  Engineers, 
C.B.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  T.R.S.,  &c.,  Oaford  :  Clarendon 
Frees. 


information  embodied  originally  in  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  to  officers  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers  at  Chatham.  The  first  chapters 
treat  on  the  healthiness  of  a  site,  effect  of 
soils,  arrangement  of  dwellings  on  a  given 
area,  purity  of  air,  &c.  These  are  full  of 
statistics  interspersed  with  the  enunciation 
of  principles,  though  many  of  the  latter  are 
commonplaces,  and  would  have  been  as  well 
omitted,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  matter 
is  rather  disconnected  and  wanting  in 
method.  Generally,  the  book  suffers  from 
the  "paste  and  scissors  style,"  in  spite  of 
its  usefulness.  Chapter  VI.,  on  cubic  space 
and  fioor- space,  contains  some  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  architect.  We  perfectly 
agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the  best  of  ven- 
tilation arrangements  give  us  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  condition  required, 
namely,  in  Avhich  the  emanations  from 
persons  in  a  room  are  instantaneously  and 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  whole  space. 
Most  systems  give  unequal  parts  of  pure 
and  contaminated  air.  From  Professor 
Donkin's  demonstration  the  size  of  a  room 
does  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  air  in  it, 
but  the  condition  of  air  depends  only  on  the 
rate  of  production  of  poisonous  emanations, 
and  that  of  the  admission  of  fresh  aii-, 
though,  of  course,  the  larger  the  room  the 
longer  it  takes  to  reach  a  condition  of  im 
purity.  Practical  experiments  show  that 
about  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  admitted  per 
hour  in  barrack-rooms  keep  them  in  fair  con- 
dition ;  that  it  is  better  to  have  outside  walls 
to  barrack  rooms,  and  this  i^rinciple  of  plan- 
ning is  now  adopted.  The  j)orosity  of  walls 
is  a  point  that  is  not  much  considered, 
though  an  important  element.  A  very  good 
remark  is  made  respecting  the  height  of 
rooms.  Mere  height,  unless  combined  with 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  heated  air  at 
the  top,  is  of  little  or  no  value,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  lofty  room  with  a  space  above 
the  tops  of  the  windows,  where  the  expired 
air  ascends,  cools,  and  falls  down.  The 
proportion  of  floor-space  in  any  room  must 
depend,  therefore,  on  the  ventilating 
arrangements  as  well  as  the  height  and  the 
planning. 

In  well-constructed  wards,  with  opposite 
windows,  24ft.  wide,  the  fioor  area  can  be 
minimised,  and  an  area  of  90  square  feet 
per  bed  would  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases 
of  sickness.  To  a  certain  extent,  floor-space 
should  govern  cubic  space,  for  we  might  ima- 
gine a  lofty  room,  but  a  space  around  the  bed 
insufficient  for  nursing ;  hence  in  a  hos- 
pital the  existence  of  a  clinical  school  sup- 
poses, of  course,  a  larger  area  per  bed  than 
that  given  above.  The  dilution  of  air  and 
its  movement  forms  a  separate  chapter,  the 
formulfe  being  given  ;  a  more  practical  one 
deals  with  the  efficient  ventilation  of  rooms. 
Capt.  Galton  says:  "Air  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  introduced  near  the  floor-level.  The 
openings  would  be  liable  to  be  fouled  with 
sweepings  and  dirt.  The  air,  unless  very 
much  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  of 
room,  would  produce  a  sensation  of  cold  to 
the  feet."  He  recommends  the  orifices  to 
be  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the  occu- 
pants, and  the  current  directed  towards  the 
ceiling  and  subdivided  by  numerous  orifices. 
The  following  is  a  judicious  observation  : — 
"  It  is  of  importance  not  only  to  shut  off  the 
staircase  from  the  basement,  but  to  provide 
fresh  air  to  the  staircase ;  and  when  open 
fires  are  used,  to  supply  each,  room  m 
which  there  is  an  open  fireplace  with  i's 
own  supply  of  fresh  air.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  is  to  be  kept  \ip  to  a 
pleasant  heat,  this  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
warmed  air."  Some  useful  hints  are  given 
regarding  the  inlets ;  these  should  be  at 
least  2ft.  from  the  ground,  with  paved  and 
drained  surface  near ;  the  channels  for  ad- 
mission should  be  short,  direct,  and  acces- 
sible for  cleaning ;  long  channels  collect 
dirt.  Underground  channels  for  air  modify 
the    temperature  of  air;  hence  they  are 


best  of  rectangular  shape,  so  as  to  afford  a 
large  surface  also  made  of  conducting  ma- 
terials.   But  they  should  be  impervious  to 
ground- air  and  be  perfectly  dry.     As  a 
London  fog  is  hardly  perceptible  at  a  height 
of  above  100  yards,  it  is  thought  the  best 
way  of  bringing  pure  air  into  a  large  tov,-n 
would  be  to  draw  it  down  a  high  shaft.  The 
Victoria  tower  has  not  been  utilised  as  it 
might  have  been  to  supply  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.    Speaking  of  the  temperature 
of  the  inflowing  air,  it  is  thought  from  68" 
to  75°  a  desirable  one  to  prevent  it  feeling 
cold  on  entering  ;  the  air  should  also  not  be 
too  dry.    A  good  air-filter  is  sliced  sponge, 
which  may  be  readily  washed.  A  few  useful 
cautions  are  given  respecting  extraction- 
shafts  that  may  be  worth  more  attention 
from  architects  than  they  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive.   Caj)t.  Galton  says  :  "  It  is  advisable 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  extraction-shafts 
from  different  rooms,  the  operation  of  which, 
depends  on  temperature,  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other."    By  tiiis  means  a 
reverse  current  cannot  enter  another  room. 
Descents  in  the  shaft  ought,  too,  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  height  of  shaft  or 
increased   temperature.     The   chapter  on 
simple  ventilation  will  be  found  pretty  ex- 
haustive of  the  chief  methods  in  use,  and 
the  principles  are  clearly  pointed  out  ;  but 
we  notice  the   omission   of  several  recent 
contrivances.    The  effect  of  wind  blowing 
against  an  outer  wall  of  a  room,  with  aper- 
tures on  each  side,  is  to  cause  the  air  to 
force  its  way  in  on  the  windward  side,  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  extracted  on  the  opposite  side. 
Sherringham's  ventilator  is  recommended  ; 
indeed,  the  author  does  not  say  much  in 
favour  of  the  vertical  tube  admission  plan, 
inasmuch  as  it  forms  receptacles  for  dirt, 
insects,  &c.,  which  affect  the  air;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  this  objection  might  be 
easily   obviated,  as  dust  wUl  collect  more 
readily  in  a  ventilator  jjlaced  near  the  ceil- 
ing.   Eooms   with    only    one   outer  wall 
alter  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  and  a 
vertical  tube  carried  from  near  the  ceiling 
above  the  roof  is  recommended,  when  an 
Arnott  valve  cannot  be  used.  The  principles 
upon  which  such  a  tube  operates,  and  the 
disturbing   conditions  which    often  turn 
outlets  into  inlets,  are  pointed  out,  and  will 
be  found  of  value.    For  instance,  the  con- 
ditions which  will  favour  the  application  of 
those  forms  of  shafts,  which  are  supposed 
to  act  both  as  inlets  and  outlets,  as  Watson's, 
Mackinnel's,  and  others,  are  clearly  stated. 
All  these  ventilators,  as  Capt.  Galton  shows, 
can  only  act  in  a  closed  room,  but  when 
other  openings  occur,  as  when  doors  and 
windows  are  opened,  both  parts  operate 
only  as  outlets.    For  churches  and  chapels 
warmed  by  stoves  or  hot  pipes,  and  with 
closed  doors,  they  answer.    We  are  rather 
disappointed  at  not  finding  any  allusion  to 
suchusefulformsof  ventilators  as  Boyle's,  and 
ether  systems  of  extraction.   In  the  Chapter 
on  Warming,  the  author  alludes  to  conclu- 
sions we  have  lately  referred  to — the  effects 
of  warming  by  oi^en  fire,  and  by  warmed 
air — and  the  remark  is  worth  making  again 
that  the  condition  of  comfortable  warmth 
is   to  introduce  means  to  warm  both  the 
walls  as  well  as  the   air.  High-pressure 
s'eam  is  preferred  to  hot-water  pipes.  A 
few  interesting  diagrams  are  given  to  illus- 
trate the   action  of  open  fireplaces.  The 
chapter    on   Ventilation,   in  combination 
with  warmed  air,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  book  ;  this  is  illustrated  by  some 
experiments  made  by  Professor  E.  Wood, 
of  Harvard  University,  upon  the  effects  of 
currents  in  a  hospital  ward  at  Boston,  in  the 
United  States.     The   effect  of  admitting 
warm  air  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ward  on 
each  side,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  at  a 
central  opening  in  the  ceiling,  is  shown  by 
a  diagram  to  leave  the  air  stagnant  at  the 
upper  corners  of  ward  over  the  beds,  and 
also  in  the  centre  of  ward  for  a  height  of 
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about  8ft.  from  the  floor-levol.  These  f.icts 
show  the  advantage  of  extraction  shafts  in 
other  parts  besides  the  centre  of  a  ward, 
and  the  use  of  stoves  to  create  a  circulation 
of  the  air.  Ventilation  of  prisons  on  Jebb's 
and  Morin's  plans  is  touched  upon  ;  but  the 
author  prefers  the  removal  of  air  from  the 
upper  part  of  each  coll  by  a  shaft  with 
openings  at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  the  upper 
or  lower  one  being  closed  according  to  the 
weather.  To  warm  the  air  at  some  central 
part,  and  to  distribute  it  through  the 
building,  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  economical 
for  large  buildings. 

In  speaking  of  internal  arrangements  of 
buildings,  a  good  hint  is  thrown  out — viz. ,  to 
insert  fireclay  slabs,  projecting  all  round 
the  walls  of  a  room  Gin.,  to  receive  the 
beams  and  to  finish  the  plaster  ceiling.  It 
would  act  also  to  check  the  passage  of  fire 
from  story  to  story.  Many  of  the  other 
suggestions  are  somewhat  stale,  though 
they  will  bo  foiuid  useful  to  many  students, 
particularly  the  remarks  on  ward  construc- 
tion. We  quite  agree  there  should  be  a 
Tinit  of  size  for  all  workhouses,  asylums, 
schools,  and  barracks,  which  may  be  in- 
creased according  to  requirements.  Con- 
ditions affecting  materials  in  construction, 
such  as  the  loss  of  heat  through  walls  of 
different  kinds  and  construction,  form  an 
important  chapter  into  which  we  cannot 
enter.  The- purity  of  water,  refuse  removal, 
house-drains,  sewerage  works,  &c.,  are  the 
subjects  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  Capt. 
Galton's  usefvd  resume. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS  ON  THE  RECENT 
GAS  EXPLOSION. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  Friday  last,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  brought  ujd  a 
volurtanous  joint  report  by  the  engineer  and  the 
constdting  chemist  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
gas  explosion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham 
Court-road.  The  report  commences  by  describing 
the  works  as  laid  down  by  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  and  the  number  of  explosions 
that  took  place  at  different  points,  and  then  goes 
on  to  say  :  — 

"  The  circumstances  which  seem  most  worthy 
of  note  in  connection  with  this  explosion  are — 
First,  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  gas  found 
its  way  into  the  new  main,  from  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  cut  ofif  by  a  sound  and  efficient 
valve ;  secondly,  as  to  the  way  in  which  seven 
successive  explosions  occurred  with  an  interval 
of  time  between  them  respectively.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  two  theories  were  raised  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  sufiicient  gas  in  the 
new  main  to  produce  the  explosive  mixture  of 
air  and  gas.  One  of  these  suppo.sed  the  gas  to  have 
entered  the  main  by  leakage  from  without ;  the 
other  that  the  gas  entered  at  the  Howland-street 
end  of  the  new  main  in  consequence  of  a  defect 
in  the  valve,  which  was  situated  at  that  point. 
There  seems  very  little  probability  that  the  gas 
could  have  entered  the  new  main  by  leakage 
fi'om  without,  and  no  reason  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  support  that  view.  In  our  opinion 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  gas  found 
its  way  into  the  new  main  through  the  valve  at 
Howland  -  street,  which  might  by  some  means 
have  been  slightly  injured  ;  in  that  case  a  leak- 
age of  no  great  amount  would  be  sufficient  to 
admit  enough  gas  to  account  for  the  mischief. 
The  cubical  contents  of  the  whole  main  involved 
in  the  explosion  were  between  14,000ft.  and 
15,000ft.,  and  as  it  is  obvious,  from  the  circum- 
stances that  explosions  occurred  only  in  certain 
points  in  the  course  of  the  main,  that  the  whole 
of  the  contents  were  not  explosive,  probably  less 
than  2,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  in  the  main  in 
more  or  less  complete  admixture  with  the  air, 
and  it  would  not  require  a  great  leak  in  the 
valve  for  2,000ft.  of  gas  to  pass  in  the  course  of 
the  time  duiing  which  the  new  main  had 
remained  unused  after  its  completion.  The 
coroner's  jury  took  the  view  that  the  gas  had 
entered  the  new  main  in  consequence  of  some 
defect  in  the  valve  at  the  Howland-street  junc- 
tion, and  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  correct 
view.    ITnfortunately,  the  valve  and  its  fittings 


were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  last  explosion,  so 
that  there  were  no  means  of  making  any  investi- 
gation concerning  the  previous  state  of  the 
valve ;  but  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  ca.so 
seem  to  point  to  the  valve  as  the  origin  of  the 
mischief,  whereas  there  seems  to  bo  nothing  to 
support  the  theory  that  gas  found  its  way  into 
the  new  main  by  leakage  inwards,  such  gas 
having  previously  leaked  out  of  other  mains  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  new  main.  If  it  be  admitted, 
as  most  jirobable,  that  the  gas  passed  by  the 
valve  from  the  fully-charged  main  in  Howland- 
street  into  the  new  main  in  Charlotte-street,  the 
formation  of  an  explosive  or  inflammable  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air  was  a  necessary  concomitant ; 
whether  such  mixture  would  be  explosive  or 
merely  inflammable  was  only  a  question  of  pro- 
portion between  the  gas  and  air  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  admixture  or  diffusion  of  the 
gas ;  if  the  gas  were  in  less  proportion  than 
about  7  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  more  than  2.5 
per  cent.,  it  would  burn  away  quietly  and  not 
explode ;  but  if  it  were  in  the  proportion  of 
something  between  7  and  2.5  per  cent,  the 
mixtui-e  would  be  more  or  less  violently  explo- 
sive. With  respect  to  the  second  point  for 
consideration  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
that  a  number  of  distinct  explosions  took  place 
in  regidar  order  and  with  a  clear  interval  of 
time  between  them.  It  seems,  at  the  first  view 
of  the  matter,  remarkable  that  this  should  have 
been  the  case,  as  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  gas  would  have  diffused  itself  into  the 
air  contained  in  the  main  during  the  consider- 
able time  that  had  elapsed  after  the  main  was 
finished  up  to  the  plugged  end,  and  that  a 
,  uniform  mixture  would  have  been  formed  either 
simply  inflammable  or  explosive  in  its  nature. 
If  the  mixture  were  explosive,  then  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  one  general  explosion 
of  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  main  would 
have  taken  place  at  one  moment,  the  iron  pipe 
probably  giving  way  in  any  spot  in  which  it 
was  weakest,  or  in  which  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  above  and  about  it  happened  to  be  least. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  When  the 
light  was  applied  to  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe  in 
the  end  of  the  main  at  Bailey- street  an  immedi- 
ate explosion  followed,  the  efi^ect  of  which 
extended  only  to  that  particular  spot  ;  after 
an  appreciable  time  had  elapsed  a  second 
explosion  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  pipe, 
then  another,  and  so  on,  up  to  seven,  the  dis- 
tances between  the  points  of  explosion  varying 
from  180ft.  to  880ft.  With  the  exception 
of  the  fourth  explosion,  at  the  comer  of 
Charlotte-street  and  Percy-street,  the  points  of 
disruption  were  in  the  straight  run  of  pipe,  and 
the  effect  was  exactly  as  if  a  mine  of  gunpowder 
had  been  laid  at  each  point  where  the  explosion 
occurred.  If  such  mines  had  been  connected  by 
a  match  they  would  have  exploded  in  succession, 
as  the  match  burned  away,  exactly  as  the  gase- 
ous mixture  exploded  in  the  main.  It  is  not  ea.sy 
to  understand  why  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air 
should  have  been  formed  in  such  different  pro- 
portions in  the  diffei'ent  parts  of  the  pipe  that  in 
some  places  the  mixture  should  be  explosive,  in 
other  places  only  inflammable.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  mixture  was  uniformly  explosive 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  main,  but 
that  the  disruption  or  bursting  of  the  main  only 
occurred  in  certain  comparative  weak  places ; 
this  view,  does  not,  however,  bear  examination. 
If  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  had  been  uniformly 
explosive  it  can  only  be  believed  that  the  explo- 
sion would  have  been  momentarily  from  one  end 
of  the  pipe  to  the  other,  and  that  the  bursting 
of  the  pipe  in  the  seven  different  points  would 
have  been  almost  or  quite  simultaneous.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Testimony  shows 
that  the  seven  explosions  followed  each  other  with 
a  distinct  interval  of  time  between  them,  just  as 
would  bo  the  case  if  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  had  existed  at  the  seven  points  of  disrup- 
tion, and  a  simply  inflammable  mixture  along  the 
pipe  between  those  points,  such  inflammable  mix= 
ture  only  serving  as  a  means  of  carrying  the  fire 
from  one  collection  of  explosive  mixture  to  the 
other,  and  the  time  which  elapsed  between  each 
explosion  being  consumed  in  the  progTess  of  the 
flame  along  the  pipe.  Flame  docs  not  travel 
with  very  great  rapidity  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  interval  between  the  explosions 
would  be  thus  fully  accounted  for.  After  all, 
the  most  important  question  now-  is  as  to  the 
practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  accident. 
It  is  obvious  that  considerable  danger  may  exist 
in  connection  with  the  practice  of  testing  gas- 


mains  before  they  are  brought  finally  into  use, 
and  that  when  the  mains  are  of  the  large  size 
now  generally  laid  down,  and  whore  the  cubical 
contents  are  consequently  great,  the  danger  may 
be  very  considerable,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  the  application  of  a  light  to  test  the  un- 
known contents  of  a  main  wliich  is  in  connection 
with  another  main  charged  with  gas,  is  an  act 
which  seems  to  us  to  border  on  temerity ;  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  know  that  leakage 
from  a  charged  main  into  a  new  main  may  not 
take  place  at  any  time  ;  under  such  circum- 
stances the  formation  of  an  explosive  mixture  is 
only  a  question  of  degree,  and  to  suppose  that 
fire  will  not  travel  down  a  pipe,  even  of  small 
diameter,  is  a  vei-y  dangerous  error.  In  the 
second  place,  the  danger  of  applying  a  light 
may  be  entirely  avoided.  The  Davy  lamp 
affords  an  illustration  that  flame  may  be  applied 
to  test  a  gaseous  mixture  provided  that  proper 
arrangements  be  made  to  prevent  the  direct  con- 
tact of  the  flame  with  the  inflammable  explosive 
mass.  If  on  the  top  of  the  standpipe  screwed 
into  the  main  at  the  blank  end  in  Bailey-street 
there  had  been  appUed  a  contrivance  analogous 
in  principle  to  that  of  the  Davy  lamp,  or  like 
what  was  known  as  Maughan's  jet  in  connec- 
tion with  the  oxy-bydrogen  blowpipe,  no  danger 
in  applying  a  light  would  have  existed,  and  no 
accident  would  have  occurred.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  gas  companies  should  be 
directed  to  this  point ;  to  apply  a  naked  Ught  to 
the  top  of  a  stand-pipe  connected  with  a  main 
in  the  manner  in  question  was  a  most  dangerous 
act,  and  such  a  thing  ought  never  to  be  repeated 
without  precautions  quite  easy  of  appliance,  and 
which  would  be  effective  in  obviating  danger." 


BRIDGE  -  BUILDING   AND  AMERICAN 
ENGINEERS. 

IN  the  course  of  his  annual  address  delivered 
at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  St.  Louis,  on  May 
25,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  0.  Chanute,  made 
the  following  remarks  on  the  progress  of  Bridge- 
building  in  America  : — 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  bridges  were  built  cen- 
turies before  engineering  was  recognised  as  a 
distinct  profession,  it  is  true  equally  that  engi- 
neers, admittedly  to-day,  are  the  bridge -builders 
of  the  world.  Our  predecessors  of  earlier  days 
worked  in  wood  and  stone,  and  their  rules  of 
construction  were  founded  upon  the  cut  and  dry 
method.  We  have  now  added  iron  and  steel  as 
constructive  materials,  and  it  becomes  a  part  of 
our  duty  to  determine  upon  scientific  principles 
the  proper  distribution  of  strains,  and  the  due 
proportioning  of  materials  to  resist  them,  so  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  amoimt  of  efficiency  at  the 
least  cost. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  wooden  bridges 
were  early  built  in  this  country,  under  the 
familiar  names  of  the  Burr  truss  and  the  Town 
lattice,  but  after  the  introduction  of  railroads,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  more  efficient 
system  of  counter-bracing  than  could  be  attained 
in  the  earlier  forms  of  trussing.  The  Howe 
truss  was  invented,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  that  could  be 
adopted.  This  bridge  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  has  been  of  immense 
service  in  facilitating  the  development  of  our 
railway  system  through  what  may  be  called  its 
pioneer  stage.  From  data  obtained  in  the  rail- 
road reports  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  the 
United  States  about  900  miles  of  bridges  upon 
our  railroads,  of  which,  perhaps,  one-third  are 
permanent  structures,  of  stone  and  iron,  and 
two-thirds  at  least  are  temporary  structures  of 
wood,  which  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  by  our  engi- 
neers. 

The  demand  for  more  permanent  structures 
has  brought  about  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  forms 
of  trussing,  with  which  we  were  most  familiar 
in  wood,  were  the  first  upon  which  experiments 
were  made  ia  u-on  ;  while,  however,  our  English 
brethren  30  years  ago  were  building  plate  girders 
and  tubes,  our  venerable  honorary  member. 
Squire  Whipple,  was  studying  the  subject,  and 
with  characteristic  modest}',  laying  down  the 
principles  of  a  science  of  bridge-construction 
based  upon  dctcr-mining  the  action  of  the  forces, 
in  skeleton  structures,  by  rigid  mathematical 
calculation.     His  book,  printed  by  his  own 
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hand  in  1847,  contains  nearly  all  that  is  vitally- 
important  connected  with  the  theory  of  fixed 
spans,  and  his  bridges  stand  to-day  as  monu- 
ments to  his  skill,  and  reminders  to  us  of  the 
debt  we  owe  to  that  distinguished  engineer. 

The  concentration  of  the  material  into  a  few 
parts  resulted  in  the  use  of  the  pin  connection  at 
the  joints,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rivet,  as 
used  in  other  countries.  For  compression  mem- 
bers, cast  iron  very  readily  adapted  itself  to  top 
chords  and  posts,  and  untU  late  years,  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  To  resist  tension,  it  became 
necessary  to  forge  bars  with  enlarged  heads, 
now  known  as  eye-bars,  and  to  determine  the 
proper  proportion  of  pin  and  oye,  to  the  section 
of  the  bar,  so  as  to  develop  its  full  strength.  In 
this  we  have  been  reasonably  successful,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  make  and  secure  uni- 
formly reliable  bars  at  a  very  low  cost.  To  this 
fact,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  may  we 
attribute  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  American  bridge-biiilders.  The  eye- 
bar  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  pin-connected 
bridge,  and  upon  it  depends  in  a  large  measure 
its  economy.  A  bridge  which  can  be  taken  upon 
the  staging  in  pieces  and  made  self-sustaining, 
between  daylight  and  dark,  would  seem  to  need 
little  more  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  as  compared 
with  the  tedious  and  expensive  methods  ren- 
dered necessary  in  the  erection  of  riveted  struc- 
tures. It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
American  bridges  are  aU  pin-connected.  Many 
of  the  best  railroads  in  the  country  prefer  riveted 
bridges  on  account  of  their  superior  rigidity, 
particularly  in  short  spans,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  easily  knocked  down  by  derailed 
cars,  a  point  which  has  not  received  that  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  Our  shop  practice  in 
riveted  work  is  generally  good,  and  we  have 
effected  some  improvements  on  the  European 
methods,  in  general  design ;  but  we  are  yet 
deficient  in  experimental  knowledge  as  to  the 
value  of  the  rivet  connections,  particularly  when 
applied  on  one  side  of  an  angle  bar,  and  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  avoid  cross  strains  upon  the 
chords,  at  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals. 

The  English  practice  of  drUling  aU  holes  on 
the  ground  where  splices  occur,  has  not  been 
found  necessary  here,  when  a  proper  system  of 
automatic  spacing  is  employed. 

The  chief  defects  in  our  bridges  have  arisen 
from  the  weakness  of  the  floor,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  locomotives  have  increased  in 
weight  within  the  past  few  years  about  forty 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  floor  is  subjected  to  its 
maximum  strain  every  time  that  a  locomotive 
passes  over  the  bridge,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
decided  increase  in  strength,  must  be  given  to 
this  portion  of  the  structure,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  many  of  our 
earlier  bridges  in  this  particular.  Again,  there 
should  be  more  efficient  provision  against 
disaster  from  the  derailment  of  cars.  The  less 
wood  we  have  on  iron  bridges  the  better  ;  ties 
are,  of  course,  a  necessity,  but  they  should  be 
supported  on  at  least  four  iron  stringers,  and  be 
spaced  Sin.  to  lOin.  apart,  and  secured  against 
spreading.  Joint  boxes  should  be  avoided.  End 
posts  should  be  continuous  to  the  masonry  sup- 
ports, and  secured  to  the  top  chords,  and  to  each 
other  by  efficient  portals.  Horizontal  bracings, 
to  resist  vibrations  and  wind  pressure,  should  be 
made  more  effective  than  they  are,  particularly 
at  the  chord  connections.  There  are  many  other 
minor  details,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  which  will  be 
perfected  in  due  time,  but  upon  the  broad 
question  of  experimental  information,  we  must 
look  for  aid  to  every  member  of  the  profession. 
A  testing  machine  of  the  very  best  description, 
belonging  to  the  United  States  Government,  is 
now  in  working  order,  at  the  service  of  all  such 
as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  I 
believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  committee 
of  this  Society  should  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  manufac- 
turers, in  the  effort  to  obtain  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  metals  and  manufactured 
shapes  which  enter  into  our  important  structures. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
material  which  we  call  steel.  Of  late,  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  the  pneumatic  and  open 
hearth  processes  has  been  undergoing  a  pro- 
digious developmen'',  and  we  may  now  assume 
that  a  metal  can  be  obtained  by  either  of  these 
methods,  more  uniform  in  its  character  than  the 
best  iron  yet  offered  in  merchantable  quantities, 
possessing  an  elastic  limit  of  40,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  6.5  to 


70  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  capable 
of  being  manufactured  into  any  of  the  required 
shapes  for  structural  purposes,  at  a  cost  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  saving  involved  in 
dead  weight,  must  insure  its  substitution  for 
iron  in  the  larger  spans  at  least ;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently asserted  by  those  whose  experience 
entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority,  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  steel  will  be  pro- 
duced at  a  Ic-s  cost  than  iron  is  at  present  by 
the  hand-puddling  process.  All  the  more  im- 
portant, therefore,  is  it  that  we  should  inform 
ourselves  by  the  most  thorough  tests  of  the 
characteristics  of  steel,  if  we  would  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  American  bridge-construc- 
tion. We  have  thus  far  applied  this  metal  to 
but  few  structures.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
bridge  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  bridge  at  Glasgow, 
and  is  now  being  used  in  the  East  River  Bridge, 
designed  by  Mr.  Roebling,  of  l,G00ft.  span,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Plattsmouth  Bridge,  which  you 
are  invited  to  vitit.  It  is  hoijed  that  the  engi. 
neers  of  these  pioneer  structures  will  communi- 
cate to  the  Society  the  information  which  their 
experiments  have  elicited  concerning  this  mate- 
rial of  the  future. 

The  day  cannot  now  be  far  distant  when  the 
merits  and  economy  of  the  American  type  of 
bridges  will  ue  recognised  by  other  nations. 
Already,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labour 
and  materials  are  cheaper  in  other  countries  than 
in  this,  we  are  enabled  to  compete  successfully 
in  Canada  and  in  South  America.  I  believe  that 
a  well  directed  effort  to  make  known  abroad 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  this  branch  of 
engineering  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  would 
open  a  market  for  our  bridges  and  designs  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia. 


SURVEYORS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

WE  published  last  week,  p.  120,  the  scheme 
of  examinations  established  by  the  Insti- 
tution of  Surveyors,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  the 
programme  of  the  Institvite  of  British  Architects 
was  not  commenced  a  day  too  soon.  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  to  look  upon  the  surveyor  as  a 
particularly  useful,  though  somewhat  inter- 
meddling and  officious,  member  of  the  building 
profession,  at  least  among  a  certain  section  of 
architects  who  affect  to  despise  the  more  prosaic 
and  arithmetical  duties  of  the  surveyor.  By 
some  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  real  enemy  to  the 
architect,  inasmuch  as  he  can  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  any  class  of  buildings  in  a  more 
economical  manner,  and  occasionally  comes  in 
for  a  large  share  of  estate  building.  In  all  but 
art  qualifications  a  surveyor  is  practically  an 
architect,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  the  element  of 
taste  that  has  been  so  magnified  as  the  separating- 
line  between  the  two  professions.  It  is  this 
element  in  the  case,  moreover,  which  has  ope- 
rated so  prejudicially  against  the  establishment 
of  an  architects'  examination  ;  but  with  the  sur- 
veyor all  is  dry  fact  and  law,  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  an  examination 
from  becoming  a  test  of  the  student's  capacity. 

The  division  proposed  under  Classes  I.  and  II. 
seems  to  be  a  good  one,  as  it  will  compel  every 
student  desirous  of  entering  the  Institution  to 
become  a  fairly-educated  young  man  in  the 
essentials  of  knowledge  ;  while  Class  II.  wLU 
make  it  necessary  for  every  student  elected 
(after  the  31st  July,  1880)  in  future  to  undergo 
an  examination  in  one  or  other  of  the  usual 
branches  of  a  surveyor's  practice  with  which  he 
may  be  conversant.  That  is  to  say,  he  may 
elect  to  be  examined  under  any  one  of  three  sub- 
classes of  a  table  which  has  been  laid  down  to 
embrace  the  professional  acquirements  of  a  sur- 
veyor, so  that  inmost  cases  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  go  through  a  system  of 
cramming  at  all,  but  only  to  furbish  up  his  know- 
led  ge  acquired  incidentally  in  the  office  in  some  one 
branch.  Thus  the  student  has  three  branches  from 
which  he  can  choose :  there  is  land  agency, 
valuation,  and  building,  and  these  three  form 
sub-classes.  As  some  of  our  younger  readers 
may  like  to  know  what  each  of  these  sub-classes 
contain,  we  may  give  the  subjects  in  each.  In 
land-agency  they  are  book-keeping,  the  use  of 
valuation  tables,  land-surveying  and  levelling, 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  agriculture,  con- 
struction of  farm -buildings,  forestry,  land  drain- 
age, geology,  and  composition  of  soils.  In  sub- 
class II.,  the  compulsory  subjects  comprise, 
besides  the  first  four  in  the  last,  the  enfrancliisc- 
ment  of  copyholds,  law  of  fixtures,  dilapidations, 


agricultural  law,  law  of  casements  and  riparian 
rights;  and  in  sub-class  III.,  relating  to  build- 
ing, the  following  :  modes  of  pricing  work,  esti- 
mation of  quantities,  and  measurement  of  arti- 
ficer's work,  constructive  and  working  drawings, 
and  the  law  of  fi.xtures,  of  dilapidations,  of 
easements,  and  light  and  air,  in  addition  to  the 
three  first  subjects  in  sub-class  I.  In  addition 
to  these,  a  report  on  some  special  subject  named 
by  the  council,  will  bo  required  of  students  pass- 
ing in  sub-classes  II.  and  III.,  and  a  knowledge 
of  some  special  science,  as  algebra,  hydrosta- 
tics, metallurgy,  mechanics,  road-making,  &c., 
a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  code  of  rules.  By  this 
division  into  sub-classes,  the  student  is  limited  to 
that  branch  of  his  profession  which  he  likes  the 
best  or  which  he  has  studied,  so  that  really 
little  more  is  required  of  him  than  getting  up 
those  subjects  in  which  he  may  feel  himself 
rather  backward.  As  regards  the  laws  of 
fixtures  and  dilapidations,  casements,  &c.,  the 
elements  only  are  necessary  to  bo  learned — a 
task  that  might  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days'  diligent  reading.  A  building  sur- 
veyor, unless  he  is  chiefly  engaged  in  quantity 
taking,  often  has  to  prepare  valuations  and  land 
surveys,  particularly  in  the  provinces,  so  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  the  valuation  of  freeholds,  lease- 
holds, and  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  We 
do  not  see  in  the  last  sub-class  any  mention  of 
the  preparation  of  a  specification — a  most  neces- 
sary accomplishment  for  the  building  surveyor, 
which  might  be  added  to  or  substituted  for  one 
of  the  last  subjects.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
book-keeping,  the  use  of  valuation  tables,  and 
land-surveying  are  required  in  all  three  classes, 
and  these  are  doubtless  the  A  B  C  of  a  successful 
surveyor's  practice.  The  legal  and  miscellaneous 
subjects  are  at  present  picked  up  in  practice, 
hence  the  very  different  and  conflicting  views 
held  by  surveyors  on  some  of  these  topics,  and 
the  diversity  of  practice  found  to  exist.  The 
Coimcil  have  selected  their  subjects  with  judg- 
ment, but  the  student  would  be  greatly  aided  if 
a  list  of  books  were  added,  acknowledged  as 
authorities  in  the  subjects  mentioned. 


THE  OUTER  COLOURING  OF  HOUSES. 

IT  is  easier,  writes  Mr.  Meynell,  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Art,  to  decide  what  is  not,  than  what 
is,  a  fitting  hue  for  the  painting  of  London 
houses.  A  glance  at  what  has  already  bsen  done 
helps  us  as  to  what  we  should  avoid.    So  far  as 
we  have  observed,  no  kind  of  blue  has  been  at- 
tempted ;  and  this  is  well.    We  also  dismiss  the 
heavy  dark  grey  which  has  been  used  in  several 
instances  on  both  sides  of  the  park,  as  a  needless 
addition  to  the  burden  of  existence  in  an  age 
which  asks  itself  whether  life  is  worth  living, 
for  this  colour  is  intolerably  dismal.    We  must 
also  condemn  for  the  same   reason  the  black 
which  has  been  tried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brompton  ;  neither  is  the  red  of  Herbert  House, 
Belgrave-square,  so  largely  imitated,  precisely 
felicitous  in  effect.    And  yet  it  is  to  red  that  we 
must  turn  for  the  principal  solution  of  our  diffi- 
culty.   How  happy  is  the  effect  of  the  red-brick 
houses  which  are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  ' 
and  promise  to  be  soon  numerous  enough  to 
leaven  the  mass  of  London  mud-oolour,  all  who 
have  an  artistic  sense  must  feel.     They  warm 
up  the  very  chills  of  a  November  sky,  they  form 
strong'  but  pleasant  contrast  with  the  trees  in 
summer,  and  combine  really  well  with  the  greys 
and  browns  of  winter  boughs,  pavements,  and 
mud  ;  there  is  no  sky  with  which  they  can  form 
discords  ;  they  suggest  warmth  and  charming 
furniture  within ;  and  if  uniform  paint  could  give 
the  same  effect  as  the  dull  broken  suiface  of 
brick,  we  should  recommend  that  houses  which 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  dependent  upon 
paint,  should  imitate  the  tint,  though,  of  course, 
not  the  appearance,  of  honest  red  brick  The 
colour  in  oil-paint  must,  however,  be  lighter, 
duller,  less  positive,  and  more  mixed — the  dire 
necessity  of  constant  newness  and  the  heavy 
unctuousness  of  surface  being  borne  in  mind.  In 
no  case,  and  under  no  possible  circumstances, 
should  a  house  be  painted  red  without  the  relief 
of  cream-white  dressings  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows.   The  effect  of  a  block  of  London  houses 
coloured  with  the  right  red  and  the  right  white 
would  be  as  excellent  as  is  consistent  with  in- 
artistic architecture  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants 
would  once  for  all  exchange  every  sash-window 
in  the  block  for  French    casements,  large  or 
small  paned,  and  have  their  doors  painted  a 
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good  dull  dark  green  (composed  of  Llack  and 
■white  and  ycUow  without  any  blue  -whatever), 
•with  brass  appointments,  they  would  have 
dwclLings  as  good  as  adverse  circumstances 
allow.  Another  block  might  be  painted  in  a 
warm  creamy  yellow,  much  toned  down  in  the 
mixing  by  means  of  white  and  grey,  yet  decided 
enough  to  bo  relieved  with  warm  wliito  lintels. 
Next,  an  oxpcrinient  might  bo  tried  with  sage- 
green.  Why  should  the  colour  which  is  so 
pleasant  to  live  with  indoors  not  help  to  make 
our  streets  agreeable  F  Much  taste,  however, 
or,  failing  that,  much  docility  under  advice,  is 
necessary  in  the  choice  of  sage-green ;  for  a 
good  sage-green  is  at  least  a  tcriiary  colour, 
and  of  course,  the  more  compound  the  tint,  the 
more  room  for  diversities.  Following  our  rule, 
we  would  have  no  cold  greens ;  the  colour 
should  at  once  bo  warm  and  greyish  ;  as  in  the 
otlitr  cases,  we  would  not  use  it  in  one  mass, 
but  break  it  slightly  with  cream- white  lintels, 
and  the  doors  should  decidedly  be  black,  with 
brass  appointments. 



OUE  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

IfATUEAL  BED  OF  STONE. 

IT  is  a  nile,  founded  vipon  observation  and 
experience,  that  the  stones  used  in  a  build- 
ing should  be  placed  so  that  the  laminae  be  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  face  of  wall.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is 
that  as  the  connecting  substance  of  the  laminte 
is  of  a  more  friable  nature  than  the  laminae  them- 
selves, they  are  apt  to  scale  off,  and  thus  pro- 
duce rapid  decay.  In  the  mechanical  process  of 
disintegration,  there  is  much  to  fear  from  inat- 
tention to  the  laying  of  stones  in  their  "  natural 
bed."  The  freezing  of  water,  which  enters  the 
stone  through  fissures  or  pores,  and  finds  its  way 
between  the  laminae,  is  a  constant  source  of  mis- 
chief in  masonry.  Thu.s  the  importance  of  set- 
ting- stones  with  their  laminae,  or,  as  the  work- 
men call  it,  '"bed,"  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  work  be  "face- 
bedded,"  the  water  freezing  causes  the  laminae 
to  scale  off  in  succession,  so  that  in  covirse  of 
time  the  space  the  stone  occupied  is  left  vacant, 
and  farther  damage  by  the  intrusion  of  moisture 
is  caused.  The  natural  bed  of  a  stone 
should  particularly  be  attended  to  in  the 
fronts  of  buildings  facing  the  south  and  west. 
Under  the  present  contract  system  of  inviting 
builders,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exer- 
cise the  amount  of  care  necessary  to  have  all 
stones  laid  on  their  proper  bed,  and  architects 
often  neglect  to  provide  a  due  supervision,  even 
when  they  can  do  so.  In  the  specification  for 
masonry  the  architect  should  always  insert  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  stones  are  to  be  pro- 
perly marked  by  the  stone-merchant,  and  to  be 
laid  on  their  natural  bed.  It  is  not  imusual  for 
the  upper  bed  of  stone  to  be  so  marked  at  the 
quarry,  but  the  precaution  is  nest  to  useless 
under  the  ordinary  supervision  of  buildings. 
We  may  observe,  for  the  guidance  of  the  young 
architect,  that  sandstones  are  particularly  liable 
to  decay,  or  the  scaling  of  their  surfaces  ;  there 
are  generally  laminated  plates  of  mica  interven- 
ing between  the  beds.  Limestones  are  less 
liable,  though  varieties  occur,  such  as  in  shelly 
limestones,  where  the  planes  of  lamination  are 
visible.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament some  valuable  observations  are  made. 
We  qitote  those  paragraphs  bearing  upon  the 
"bedding"  of  stones.  "  Sandstones,  from  the 
mode  of  their  formation,  are  very  frequently 
laminated,  more  especially  when  micaceous,  the 
plates  of  mica  being  generally  deposited  in 
planes  parallel  to  their  beds.  Hence,  if  such 
.stone  be  placed  in  buildings  with  the  planes  of 
lamination  in  a  vertical  position,  it  will  decom- 
pose m  flakes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
laminae  ;  whereas  if  it  be  placed  so  that  the 
planes  of  lamination  be  horizontal,  that  is  most 
commonly  upon  its  natural  bed,  the  amotmt  of 
decomposition  will  be  comparatively  immaterial. 
Limestones,  such  at  least  as  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  building  pm-poses,  are  not  liable  to 
the  kind  of  lamination  observable  in  sandstones ; 
nevertheless  varieties  exist,  especially  those 
commonly  termed  shelly,  which  have  a  coarse 
laminated  structure,  generally  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  their  beds,  and  therefore  the  same  pre- 
caution in  placing  such  stone  in  buildings  so 
that  the  planes  of  lamination  be  horizontal  is 
as  necessary  as  with  the  sandstones  above 
noticed." 


NAVE. 

The  nave  is  the  body  of  a  church  extending 
from  the  west  entrance  to  the  transepts,  or  to 
the  choir  or  chancel,  if  there  are  no  transepts. 
It  usually  has  aisles,  one  on  each  side,  though  in 
the  naves  of  some  churches,  such  as  those  in  the 
South  of  France,  of  Aquitania  and  Anjou,  for 
exanqile,  there  are  no  aisles,  but  the  naves  are  ex- 
posed on  both  sides,  and  are  covered  with  domi- 
cal roofs.  The  width  and  proportions  of  naves 
is  a  study  of  more  value  to  the  architect  than 
has  been  generally  thought.  In  Franco  the 
naves  of  churches  gradually  assumed  a  majestic 
width  of  from  50ft.  or  upwards,  and  in  churches 
of  only  ono  nave,  as  the  Cathedral  at  Toulouse, 
the  width  between  the  walls  was  G3ft.  The 
width  of  English  naves  is  generally  less  ;  a  large 
proportion  of  old  churches  says  the  "Ai'ch.Dict," 
will  be  found  to  be  under  30ft.  between  the 
centres  of  the  piers ;  the  modern  ones  about 
25ft.  ;  Lichfield  is  about  33ft. ;  Hereford,  38ft.  ; 
Chichester,  37ft.  ;  York,  48ft.  ;  Westminster, 
38ft.  Gin.  ;  Ely,  30ft  ;  Old  St.  Paul's,  39ft.  In 
Germany,  Illm  Cathedral  is  56ft.  wide,  over 
treble  in  height;  Spires  Cathedral  is  51ft.,  over 
double;  and  Treves  Cathedral  has  a  nave  of  COft. 
In  Italy,  Milan  is  63ft.  between  centres  of 
columns  ;  Florence,  60ft.  ;  Sta.  Chiara,  Naples, 
is  104ft.  wide,  and  has  no  aisles.  Spain  has  many 
wide  naves.  Gerona  Cathedral  has  one  73ft.  ; 
Palma  Church,  95ft.  Many  modern  churches 
have  been  built  with  wide  naves  and  narrow 
aisles.  Mr.  Street  built  a  church  at  Clifton  upon 
this  plan,  and  several  recent  churches  by  that 
architect,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Hansom,  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  and  others,  exhibit  a  greater 
width  of  nave  than  was  formerly  thought  judicious. 
The  advantage  of  a  wide  preaching  area  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  and  architects  now  frequently  re- 
duce the  width  of  their  aisles  for  the  purpose,  thus 
throwing  all  the  central  area  open  for  seats,  the 
aisles  serving  merely  as  passages.  For  other 
particulars  of  naves,  see  art.  in  "Architectural 
Diet."  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  wide  bays 
in  Building  News,  XVIII . ,  1 S  7  0 ,  p 3  5  2 .  The  pro  - 
portion  of  the  height  to  the  width  of  naves 
varies  much ;  in  town  churches  it  seems  desir- 
able, for  more  than  one  reason,  to  make  the  nave 
lofty  chiefly  because  it  enables  the  architect  to 
introduce  lofty  clerestory  windows,  by  which 
means  he  can  dispense  with  or  reduce  the  aisle 
windows.  But  the  beauty  inherent  in  a  well- 
proportioned  nave  is  a  point  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  nave  of  Amiens  Cathedral 
is  three  squares  in  height,  and  it  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Cresy  in  Gwilt's  "  Encycl."  that  the 
entire  nave  of  Amiens  may  be  placed  within  an 
isometrical  cube.  Each  side  of  the  cube  is 
divided  into  36  squares,  each  of  these  is  23ft. 
6in.  on  each  of  its  sides.  _  The  walls  and 
buttresses  occupy  the  outer  six  sc^uares  of  this 
division,  the  adjoining  inner  squares  occupy  the 
space  of  the  aisles,  and  the  two  middle  divisions 
the  nave.  The  nave  occupies  thus  12  squares, 
and  the  aisles  the  same.  The  same  author  shows 
also  that  Amiens  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals  were 
both  set  out  with  the  perch  measure  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  The  squares  set  out  as  above 
each  mea,sure  23ft.  Gin.,  the  royal  French  perch. 
The  development  of  the  nave  from  Romanesque 
examples  is  interesting.  In  the  earlier  Normaji 
churches  the  triple  division  into  arcade,  trif  orium, 
and  clerestory  was  defined  by  string-courses, 
and  each  horizontal  division  was  treated  more  or 
less  distinctlj' ;  as  the  style  advanced,  these 
horizontal  lines  were  broken  through,  the  pier- 
shafts  run  up  to  carry  the  vault  and  divide  the 
three  parts  into  compartments,  till,  in  the  Per- 
pendicular, the  vertical  Imes  appear  more 
prominently,  and  the  bay  becomes  a  more  de- 
cided vertical  compartment  from  the  floor  to  the 
vaulting.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Viollet-le-Duo's 
Dictionary  (see  arts.  "Architecture,"  "  Cathc- 
drale,"  "Nef");  see  also  Walcott's  "Sacred 
Archceology  "  for  elaborate  notices  of  the  subject. 

NECKINa. 

Necking  is  usually  applied  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  column,  or  the  space  between  the  lower 
annulet  and  its  junction  with  the  shaft.  In  the 
Parthenon  the  junction  is  a  slight  groove  ;  in 
other  instances  of  Doric  it  consists  of  two  or 
three  grooves  ;  these  are  often  chamfered  or  sloped 
on  one  or  both  sides.  The  Greek  Ionic  has  rarely 
a  necking.  In  the  Roman  orders  the  necking 
became  an  astragal,  and  is  generally  part  of  the 
capital,  though  the  real  neck  is  the  space  between 
the  astragal  and  cap,  and  both  these  are  often  of 
different  marble  to  the  shaft.  In  Gothic  the  neck- 
moulding  separates  the  capital  from  the  shaft.  | 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

rpiIE  thirty- third  annual  meeting  of  this  In- 
X  stitution  was  held  at  Wilhs's  Rooms,  St. 
James's,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  for  tlio  past  year  stated  that  if 
means  should  bo  found  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  annuities  now  given  (£30  to  men,  and  £24  to 
women),  the  comfort  of  the  pensioners  (many  of 
whom  had  no  other  mcuns  whatever)  would  be 
materially  promoted.  Tlu;  Committee  had  con- 
fidence that  increased  funds  would  be  supplied 
by  the  powerful  interest  which  the  Institution 
represented,  if  it  were  decided  to  increase  the 
pensions.  The  Committee  express  their  thanks 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  Keeblc,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
annual  ball,  and  to  the  stewards  who  assisted 
him,  in  making  that  gathering  a  success,  and 
warmly  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Dove,  the  retiring  President,  for  the  ener- 
getic manner  in  which  he  has  served  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  past  year.  During  the  year  ten 
pensioners  (an  exceptionally  large  uimabcr)  have 
been  elected  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  and 
two  widows  of  pensioners  have  been  added  to  the 
list  without  election.  Seven  pensioners  died  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  balance-sheet,  audited  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Hunter,  J.  Cruttenden,  and  R.  J.  Ward,  showed 
the  receipts  to  be  £3,221  19s.  2d.  (including 
£846  10s.  7d.  balance  bror.ght  forward  from  last 
year).  The  annual  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£78G  10s. ;  the  donations  to  £861  12s.  ;  the  divi- 
dends on  funded  property  to  £632  7s.  5d.  ;  and 
the  profit  on  the  ball  was  £94  19s.  2d.  The  ex- 
l^enditure  included  £1,346  Gs.  6d.  paid  to  pen- 
sioners ;  and  the  burial-money  for  pensioners, 
£35  Is.  Gd.  After  deducting  expenses  of  man- 
agement, and  expending  £700  in  the  purchase  of 
Three  Per  Cent.  Consols,  there  remained  a 
balance  of  £788  Is.  4d.  at  the  bankers'. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Plucknett, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Head,  it  was  resolved, 
after  considerable  discussion,  to  increase  the 
pensions  of  the  men  to  £39  a  year,  and  those  of 
the  women  to  £27  a  year.  It  was  stated  that 
there  were  now  twenty-two  men  and  thirty-one 
women  i-eceiving  annuities  from  the  Institution, 
and  that  the  Committee  hoped  in  a  few  years' 
time  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  pensions  to 
£50  per  annum  for  the  men,  and  £30  per  annum 
for  the  women.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  in- 
creased subscriptions  would  be  needed. 

It  was  resolved  to  alter  section  2  of  Rule  III., 
so  as  to  allow  applicants  for  pensions  to  be  in 
receipt  of  an  income  of  £50  per  annum  (inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  of  the  pension),  instead 
of  £30  as  at  present. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted, 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  efficient  way  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office  during  the  past 
year ;  to  the  vice-presidents  ;  to  the  trustees 
(Mr.  George  Plucknett,  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto, 
Alderman  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
C.  T.  Lucas )  ;  to  the  Committee ;  to  the 
auditors  ;  and  to  the  honorary  solicitors. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  George  Plucknett)  was 
re-elected,  as  were  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, who  retired  by  rotation,  and  the  auditors. 
Mr.  Howard  CoUs  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  it  was  annoimced  that  under  his  Presidency 
the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern  on  Thursday,  November  11th. 


THE  SPA,  SCARBOROUGH. 

AFTER  the  fire  in  1876,  which  destroyed  the 
Spa  Saloon,  erected  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ,  in  1858,  the  Committee 
having  obtained  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
late  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Hon.  Sec.  R.I.B.A.,  in 
drawing  up  the  necessary  conditions,  invited 
architects  to  send  sketch  designs  in  competition. 
This  was  responded  to  by  twenty-six  designs 
being  submitted,  of  which  the  authors  of 
four  were  selected  by  Mr.  Cockerell  to  fur- 
nish further  drawings,  in  elucidation  of  their 
designs,  and  also  an  alternative  design  for 
the  restoration  and  readaptation  of  the  exist- 
ing buildings.  This  gentleman  Jiaving  re- 
ported upon  these  fini.shed  designs,  selected 
that  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Verity  and  Hunt, 
of  27,  Regent-street,  London,  who  were  there- 
upon instructed  by  the  Committee  to  prepare  the 
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necessary  workiiij,''  drawings  and  estimates.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  commenced  in  October, 
1877.  The  Grand  Hall,  a  room  capable  of 
holding  3,000  persona,  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  1st  June,  1879,  and  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  now  completed,  and  were  opened 
on  Monday.  The  attention  of  the  architects 
Vas  particularly  given  to  preserving,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  old  associations  of  the  place,  and 
such  fcatui'es  as  the  balconies  and  colonnade, 
and  a  portion  of  Paxton's  Hall,  were  carefully 
retained,  so  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to 
realise  that  such  an  entire  re -construction  has 
been  effected.  The  old  Gothic  Hall,  built  by 
Wyatt,  in  1837,  has  been  entirely  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  present  buildings.  After  the 
removal  of  the  old  buildings,  it  was  necessary 
to  execute  a  most  extensive  system  of  massive  re- 
taining walls,  in  order  to  secure  the  Cliff  in  the 
rear  of  the  buildings.  This,  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  was  a  work  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  these  works  when  it  is  stated  that  nearly 
30,000  tons  of  earth  had  to  be  removed.  The 
foundations  of  all  the  walls  have  been  carried 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  and  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  secure  the  durability  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  first  portion  of  the  actual  building 
work  entered  upon  was  the  Grand  Hall.  Tlie 
site  of  the  Grand  Hall  is  MOft.  by  100ft.,  and 
56ft.  in  height.  The  area  of  the  haU  is  51ft.  by 
64ft.,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  a 
seated  audience  of  about  1,000  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  accommodation  provided  in 
the  Grand  Hall,  there  is  on  the  first  floor  a  hall 
lOpft.  by  _  60ft.,  and  40ft.  high,  which  was 
originally  intended  for  a  floral  lounge  ;  but  this 
has  now  been  fitted  ui)  with  a  small  stage,  and 
the  aiiditory  arranged  so  as  to  serve  either  the 
purposes  of  dramatic  or  musical  representations. 
On  the  ground-floor  immediately  below  this  hall 
is  a  buffet,  100ft.  by  30ft.  A  central  vestibule 
and  staircase,  50ft.  by  30ft.,  giving  access  to  the 
two  halls,  and  to  the  buffet,  leads  likewise  to  a 
reading-room,  or  billiard-room,  30ft.  by  30ft., 
with  a  conservatory  at  end.  On  the  upper  ter- 
race, which  forms  the  roof,  and  immediately 
over  this  portion  of  the  building,  is  a  cafe,  30ft. 
by  30ft.,  with  an  open  loggia  overlooking  the 
sea  ;  a  separate  servants'  staircase,  and  a  lift, 
are  provided  for  communication  with  the  kit- 
chens, &c.,  below. 

Connected  with  the  interior  of  the  two  halls, 
the  buffet  and  the  cafe,  are  several  retiring  and 
cloak-rooms. 

The  total  length  of  the  building  is  212ft.  The 
general  height  of  the  whole  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  old  saloon.  Additions  have  been  made 
to  the  towers  by  an  extra  story  and  Mansard 
roof.  The  central  block  rises  to  a  height  of  75ft. 
above  the  promenade.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and 
under  the  superintendence,  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Verity  and  Hunt  ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Eeade, 
C.E.,  being  the  engineer  for  the  structural  iron- 
work. The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  John 
Barry,  of  Scarborough.  Messrs.  Dennett  and 
Co.,  of  Nottingham  and  London,  have  con- 
structed the  floors,  terraces,  and  tower  stairs  in 
their  patent  concrete.  The  tile-work  is  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons,  London.  The  orna- 
mental plaster- work  isin  Geo.  Jackson  and  Sons' 
patent  fibrous  material.  The  stone-carving  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Seale,  of  "Walworth.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Taylor  has  acted  throughout  as  clerk  of 
works. 


MR.  RUSKIN    ON  GLOVES  AND  PIC- 
TURES FOR  MUSEUMS. 

MR.  RUSKIN,  in  the  Art  Journal  this 
mouth,  writes  on  "  Museums."  In 
introducing  his  subject,  he  has  the  following 
reference  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  good 
leathern  gloves : — 

"  I  can't  give  you  any  talk  on  detail  yet ;  but, 
not  to  drop  a  stitch  in  my  story,  I  want  to  say 
why  I've  attached  so  much  importance  to 
needlework,  and  put  it  in  the  opening  court  of 
the  six.  You  see  they  are  progressive,  so  that 
I  don't  quite  put  needlework  on  a  level  with 
painting.  But  a  nation  that  would  learn  to 
'  touch '  must  primarily  know  how  to  stitch.  I 
am  always  busy  for  a  good  part  of  a  day  in  my 
wood,  and  wear  out  my  leathern  gloves  fast ; 
after  once  I  can't  wear  them  at  all;  but  that's 
the  precise  difficulty  of  the  matter.  I  get  them 
from  the  shop,  looking  as  stout  and  trim  as  you 
pleass,  and  half-an-hour  after  I've  got  to  work 


they  sjilit  up  the  fingers  and  thumbs  like  ripe 
horse-chesnut  shells,  and  I  find  myself  with  five 
dangling  rags  round  my  wrist,  a  rotten  white 
thread  draggling  after  me  through  the  wood,  or 
tickling  my  nose,  as  if  Ariadne  and  Arachne  had 
lost  their  wits  together.  I  go  home,  invoking 
the  universe  against  sewing-machines,  and  beg 
the  charity  of  a  sound  stitch  or  two  from  any  of 
the  maids  who  know  th;ir  woman's  art;  and 
thenceforward  the  life  of  the  glove  proper  begins. 
Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  people  that  put 
up  with  this  sort  of  thing  to  learn  to  paint,  or 
do  anything  with  their  fingers  decently  ;  only, 
for  the  most  part  they  don't  think  their  museums 
arc  meant  to  show  them  how  to  do  anything 
decently,  but  rather  how  to  be  idle,  indecently. 
Which  extremely  popular  and  extremely  erro- 
neous persuasion,  if  you  please,  we  must  get  out 
of  our  way  before  going  further." 

After  this  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  some  time  since 
attacked  Mr.  Frith' s  "  Derby  "  picture  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Leicester  Museum,  explains  away  his 
criticism : — 

' '  I  owe  some  apology,  by  the  way,  to  Mr.  Frith 
for  the  way  I  spoke  of  his  picture  in  my  letter 
to  the  Leicester  Committee,  not  intended  for 
publication,  though  I  never  write  what  I  would 
not  allow  to  be  published,  and  was  glad  that  they 
asked  leave  to  print  it.  It  was  not  I  who  in- 
stanced the  picture ;  it  had  been  named  in  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  as  the  kind  of  thing 
that  people  best  liked,  and  I  was  obliged  to  say 
why  people  best  liked  it,  namely,  not  for  the 
painting,  which  is  good  and  worthy  their  liking, 
but  for  the  sight  of  tho  racecourse  and  its  hiunours. 
And  the  rea.son  that  such  a  picture  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  museum  is  precisely  because  in  a  museum 
people  ought  not  to  fancy  themselves  on  a  race- 
course. If  they  want  to  see  races,  let  them  go  to 
races ;  and  if  rog'ues,  to  Bridewells.  They  come 
to  museums  to  see  something  different  to  rogues 
and  races." 


THE  ART-GALLERY  AND  MUSEUM  FOR 
BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  munificent  offer  of  Messrs.  Tangye  to 
contribute  £10,000  towards  art  examples 
for  an  art  gallery  and  museum  for  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  condition  that  the  Council 
would  provide  a  permanent  public  building  for 
such  gallery  commensurate  with  the  necessities 
of  the  town,  has  led  to  a  very  gratifying  result. 
The  difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  the 
Council  arose  out  of  the  circumstance  that  they 
had  no  legal  power  to  defray,  from  any  existing 
funds  at  their  disposal,  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
proposed  gallery.  The  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  having 
fully  considered  the  subject,  reported  on  Tuesday 
that,  at  the  rear  of  the  present  council-house, 
there  was  land  which,  as  far  back  as  1865,  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Council  for  assize 
courts  and  judges'  lodgings,  but  which  would 
form  a  most  convenient  and  suitable  site  for  an 
art  gaUery  and  museiim,  fully  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  town.  If  the  original 
intention  of  building  assize  courts  were  adhered 
to,  the  further  concentration  of  municipal  busi- 
ness would  be  suspended,  if  not  rendered  alto- 
gether impracticable,  and  the  Committee  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  appropriating  the  land  in  question  for 
assize  courts  should  be  rescinded.  The  expenses 
authorised  b}^  the  Public  Libraries  Act  (imder 
which  al  ine  the  Council  had  power  to  provide 
an  art  gallery  and  museum)  were  limited  to  the 
penny  rate  which  might  be  levied  under  these 
Acts.  But  under  section  18  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1855,  the  Council  might,  in 
addition  to  the  said  rate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury,  appropriate,  for  the  pui-poses  of 
the  Act,  any  land  vested  in  the  corporation,  and 
on  such  land  might  erect  buildings  for  public 
libraries  or  museums,  or  both  ;  or  for  schools  of 
science  and  art.  The  Committee  therefore 
recommended  that  the  site  in  question  should, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  the  free 
libraries  department,  on  the  terms  that  offices 
for  the  gas-department,  at  present  located  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  should  be  erected  at 
the  cost  of  that  department,  as  a  consideration 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  that  the  first  floor  of 
the  building  should  be  made  available  for  an  art 
gallery  and  museum.  Under  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  building,  prepared  by  Mr.  Yeoville 
Thomason,  the  accommodation  for  this  purpose 
(on  the  first  floor)  would  consist  of  three  galleries 


of  the  following  dimensions :  West  gallery,  71ft. 
by  50ft.,  4,180  square  feet;  central  gallery, 
157ft.  by  52ft.,  8,104  square  feet;  and  cast  gal- 
lery, 83ft.  by  45ft.,  3,825  square  feet;  or  a 
total  area  of  16,178  square  feet;  while  on 
another  floor  there  would  be  an  additional  space 
of  6,332  square  feet  available  for  use.  In  order 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  complete  legality  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  the  Committee  had  sub- 
mitted a  case,  embodying  all  the  facts,  to  the 
Solicitor- General  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  scheme  could  be 
legally  carried  out,  and  drafted  the  requisite 
resolutions  for  adoption  by  the  Council.  As  the 
erection  of  the  building  would  necessarily  occupy 
a  considerable  time,  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  Council  to  authorise  the 
Gas  Committee,  who,  as  well  as  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee,  cordially  concun'ed  in  the 
recommendations  made,  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  necessary  levelling  work,  the  putting-in  of 
the  foundations,  and  the  brickwork  and  concrete 
for  the  latter,  and  that  they  should  also  empower 
the  Gas  Committee  to  cause  the  necessary  plans 
for  the  biiildings  to  be  prepared,  to  obtain  ten- 
ders for  the  works,  and  to  take  for  these  pur- 
poses such  measures  as  they  might  deem  neces- 
sary or  advisable.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  R. 
Chamberlain),  in  moving  a  resolution  for  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  scherrie,  and  for  con- 
ferring upon  the  Gas  Committee  the  requisite 
power  to  proceed  with  the  preliminary  work, 
explained  that  although  he  had  felt  it  necessary 
to  consult  Mr.  Thomason,  the  architect  of  the 
existing  Council  House,  on  the  subject  of  what 
could  be  done  with  the  land,  the  present  resolu- 
tions did  not  involve  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular plan.  The  elevation  in  pencU  before  the 
Council  was  only  made  to  show  the  style  in  which 
an  extension  of  the  present  buildings  could  be 
effected,  and  a  sufficiently  imposing  entrance  to 
the  art  gallery  provided.  It  was  considered  that 
a  mean  entrance  might  damage  the  popularity  of 
the  proposed  institution,  and  lessen  the  chances 
of  securing  gifts  from  parties  interested  in  art 
progress.  The  Mayor  added  that  the  space  at 
disposal  might  be  enlarged  to  20,000  square  feet 
if  it  were  determined  to  erect  a  gallery  round 
the  principal  room.  The  resolution  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Lloyd,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. The  preliminary  work  will  at  once  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  A  memorial  from  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Art,  praying  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  in  the 
proposed  new  buildings,  was  referred  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  but  the  Mayor  re- 
marked he  feared  want  of  space  would  prevent 
the  committee  from  reporting  favourably  on  the 
application. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Birmingham  yesterday 
about  £3,000  was  collected  tov.-ards  the  £5,000 
required  to  secure  the  additional  sum  of  £5,000 
conditionally  promised  by  Messrs.  Tangj-e  for 
contributions  to  the  art  gallery.  The  Mayor, 
who  presided,  and  headed  the  subscription  list 
with  £500,  said  that  the  main  gallery  would  be 
on  the  model  of  the  South  Kensing'ton  Museum. 
Subscriptions  will  not  be  limited,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  at  least  £10,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  South  London  Tramways  Company  have  let 
the  contrast  for  the  construction  of  the  tram'.vays 
in  Battersea  to  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Home,  of 
Lawrence  Ponntney-lane,  City,  and  the  work  has 
already  been  commenced.  This  firm's  tender 
was  not  the  lowest  received,  but  was  accepted  be- 
cause Messrs.  Dixon  and  Home  were  able  to  begin 
the  contract  at  onoe. 

At  the  Derby  Police-court  on  Tuesday,  during 
the  hearing;  of  a  case  under  the  Vaccination  Acts, 
Mr.  Wills,  architect,  appeared  for  the  defence,  but 
was  refused  a  hearing  by  the  bench  on  the  ground 
that  an  architect  had  no  locus  standi. 

The  Bible  Christian  chapel  at  Mevagissey, 
CoruwalJ,  is  undergoing  renovation  at  a  cost  of 
£300 ;  Mr.  Blarney,  of  Veryan,  is  the  contractor. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  mission  church 
of  St.  Andrew  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week  at 
Four  Lanes,  Wendron.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  will  consist  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  two  vestry  and  noith  organ -chamber, 
under  the  lo.tter  being  the  heating  chamber.  The 
fittings  will  bo  of  pitch-pine  varnished;  thereof 
of  yellow  deal  stained  and  varnished;  the  walling 
will  be  of  local  stone  with  granite  dressings.  Mr. 
T.  Goodohild,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
A.  Jeukin,  of  Hayle,  the  builder. 
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Our  LithographicIllustrations- 

— — ■ 

THE  MARKET  SQUARE,  SAFFRON  'WALDEN. 

Gibson's  Bank  at  Saffron  Walden,  which  was 
built  a  year  or  two  since  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  Eden  Nesfield,  architect,  is  shown  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  double-page  view 
which  we  give  to-day  of  the  Market-square  of 
that  place,  which  same  drawing  includes  the 
new  town-hall,  just  now  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Gibson  by  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  archi- 
tect, of  Bedford-row.  The  Rose  and  Crown 
public-house  is  a  genuine  old  structure,  very 
carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Eden  Nesfield  at  the 
time  the  bank  was  built .  The  memorial 
fountain  was  presented  some  few  years  since  by 
Mrs.  Gibson  to  the  town.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  1862,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Bentley,  architect.  Our  view  is  chiefly 
made  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Bedford 
Lemere. 

THE  boys'  hioh  school,  pltmouth. 
In  the  laying  out  of  a  scheme  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Plymouth  High  School  for  Boys, 
the  governors  determined  to  make  provision  for 
future  as  well  as  present  requirements.  The 
structure  is  part  of  a  whole— a  fragment  in  fact. 
The  entire  design  comprises  15  large  class-rooms, 
each  capable  of  accommodating  27  boys;  an 
assembly-hall,  40ft.  by  75ft.  ;  a  library  and 
head-master's  room,  40ft.  by  27ft.  ;  spacious 
principal  and  secondary  stone  staircases,  board- 
room, assistant-master's  room,  and  pupils'  day- 
room  ;  commodious  drill-shed,  three  fives-courts, 
and  large  workshoi^s,  or  chemical  laboratory  ;  a 
residence  for  the  head -master,  a  serjeant's- 
lodgc,  and  a  dining-hall  with  all  necessary 
culinary  offices.  The  portion  now  in  progress 
contains  eight  class-rooms,  six  being  to  the 
north,  and  two  to  the  south  of  the  central  front 
entrance  ;  the  library  over  the  entrance-hall  and 
the  back  wing  containing  the  board-room,  &c. 
The  principal  front  of  the  building  faces  south- 
west, and  consists  of  a  central  entrance  pro- 
jecting four  feet,  flanked  by  a  two-storied  faoade 
containing  24  large  muUioned  and  transomed 
windows,  lighting  12  class-rooms.  At  the 
southern  extremity  will  be  the  head-master's 
residence,  extending  over  a  carriage  archway, 
which  unites  it  to  the  main  building  ;  and  at 
the  northern  end  will  be  the  assembly-hall— 
standing  atright  angles— octagonal  turrets  rising 
up  at  the  points  of  junction  at  both  ends  of  the 
front,  and  also  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
assembly  hall.  The  hall  will  be  on  the  upper 
floor  level,  and  underneath  will  be  a  range  of 
three  large  class-rooms,  each  36ft.  by  24ft.  Over 
the  spacious  arch  of  the  central  entrance  vesti- 
bule is  a  large  oriel  window,  which  will  be  the 


chief  feature  of  the  library  or  head-master's 
room  (to  be  used  pro  tcm.  as  an  assembly-hall), 
and  above  this  window  will  rise  a  gable  flanked 
by  chimney  stacks,  which  aro  so  designed  as  to 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  architectural 
composition.  The  entrance  vestibule  is  lined 
with  Bath  stone,  and  has  a  room  on  either  side 
for  the  secretary's  ofFico  and  the  porter's  use 
respectively.  The  hall  within  is  27ft.  square, 
and  spacious  corridors,  Oft.  wide,  extend  from 
it  right  and  left,  and  are  lined  with  arched 
recesses  throughout  the  entire  length,  with  a 
depth  of  4ft.,  for  cloaks,  hats,  &c.  From  the 
central  hall  swing-doors  lead  out  to  the  court  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  building,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which — and  forming  the  boundary  up  to 
Mutley-lane — are  the  diiU-shed,  fives- courts, 
laboratory,  workshops,  &c.  At  the  north  end 
of  this  inclosed  court  or  play-siDace  (205ft.  long 
by  50ft.  wide)  is  a  covered  way  connecting  the 
class-rooms  corridor  with  the  drill-shed,  lava- 
tory, and  conveniences,  &c.  In  front  of  the 
building  will  be  a  level  terrace,  or  fore- court, 
conterminous  in  width  with  the  length  of  the 
Assembly  Hall  block,  and  supported  by  a  re- 
taining-wall  which  the  fall  of  the  ground 
necessitates.  The  walls  are  faced  with  lime- 
stone and  Portland  stone  throughout.  The  works 
are  beingexecuted  by  Messrs.  Blatchford  andSon, 
of  Tavistock,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Paull  and  Bonella,  of  No.  9, 
Montague-street,  London,  W.C.,  and  No.  1,  St. 
Peter's-square,  Manchester.  Mr.  Siddell  is 
clerk  of  the  works. 

HAVEN-GREEN  CHAPEL,  EALING. 

This  chapel  is  being  built  near  the  Ealing 
Broadway  stations,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Baptist  Association.  Its  extreme  in- 
ternal dimensions  are  83ft.  by  5Ift.  Accommo- 
dation is  being  provided  for  900  adults  in  the 
chapel  (including  galleries  on  three  sides),  and 
for  250  children  in  the  school  buildings,  which 
include  (besides  the  main  sc'bool-room)  three 
class-rooms  and  a  separate  Bible  class-room.  It 
was  considered  advisable  to  allow  the  small 
house  adjoining  to  remain  standing;  this  in- 
volved a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement  of  the 
building,  which  will,  however,  have  the  effect 
of  placing  it  to  better  advantage  with  respect  to 
the  roads  which  converge  upon  the  site.  The 
memorial -stones  were  laid  on  Aug.  3rd  by  the 
Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.Sc,  Ex- 
president  of  the  Association,  and  by  Sir  Thos. 
Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union.  The  buildings  are  being  executed 
in  Portland  cement  concrete,  faced  externally 
with  red  bricks,  with  dressings  of  moulded  brick 
and  Bath  stone.  The  chapel  roof  (the  ridge  of 
which  is  65ft.  above  the  ground)  is  in  one  span 
51ft.  between  the  walls,  partly  wro't,  and  with  a 
groined  and  waggon-shaped  ceiling  of  white 
deal  with  yellow  deal  ribs.  The  cost  of  the 
freehold  site  has  been  nearly  £1,500,  and  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  expected  to  bo  about 
£5,500.  The  works  are  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Nye,  of  Eahng,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
J.  WalUs  Chapman,  11,  Sutherland  -  gardens, 
Harrow-road,  W. 

ST.  Catherine's  chapel,  abbotsbury,  dobset. 

We  now  give,  .supplementing  the  letter  of  our 
correspondent  which  was  published  in  the 
Building  News  of  July  2ad,  illustrations  of 
the  above  ancient  building.  Inasmuch  as  de- 
scriptive explanations  of  its  different  parts  occur 
on  the  plates  themselves,  it  will  suffice  to  refer 
to  these  for  particulars.  Attention  may,  how- 
ever, be  specially  drawn  to  the  stone  roofs  ;  also 
to  the  upper  stage  of  the  octagonal  staircase 
being  larger  than  those  below,  and  to  the 
possible  reason  for  this — whether  it  served,  on 
occasion,  for  "beacon"  purposes,  or  not  ? — an 
idea  which  the  detached  and  elevated  position 
occupied  by  the  building  would  seem  to  favour, 
rather  than  otherwise.  No  use  whatever  is  now 
made  of  the  structure. 


The  Academy  states  that  the  bare  expenses  of 
bringing  over  and  erecting  the  obelisk  known  as 
Cleopatra's  Needle  did  not  exceed  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  John  Dixon,  the  engineer,  about  £11,500  ;  but 
to  this  had  to  be  added  £3,500  law  costs,  and  net 
loss  on  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  £5,000, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  obelisk  £19,500,  of 
which  £10,000  was  paid  by  Professor  Erasmus 
Wilson. 


IMPROVEMENT    AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  SOUND  BY  STEEL  WIRES. 

IT  has  been  found  that  a  semicircular  build- 
ing, lined  throughout  with  pine-wood,  is 
the  best  known  structure  for  producing  the 
conveyance  of  sound,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: — 1st.  The  various  return-waves  of  a 
sound  come  back  so  quickly,  and  almost  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  so  as  to  combine  with  the 
original  note,  and  render  it  full  and  rich.  2nd. 
The  pine-wood  has  an  affinity  for  absorbing  the 
vibration  of  the  air  produced  by  a  note,  and  in- 
creasing the  same  in  a  similar  way  to  the  sound- 
ing-board of  a  piano.  3rd.  The  travelling-speed 
of  sound  in  pine-wood  is  about  four  times 
greater  than  in  common  air.  This  quick  dis- 
tribution of  sound,  combined  with  the  absorp- 
tion, almost  entirel}'  prevents  the  after-sound, 
so  that  every  word  spoken,  or  note  sung,  is 
heard  distinctly. 

There  are  not  many  buildings,  however,  that 
have  a  semicircular  shape,  or  a  pine-wood 
lining,  and  the  practical  difficulty  has  always 
been  to  overcome  such  enemies  of  sound  as  large 
stone  walls,  arches,  domes,  recesses,  projecting 
buttresses,  and  many  other  obstacles.  These 
are  simply  destructive  to  sound,  each  of  them 
giving  one  or  more  return-waves,  not  coming 
back  together  as  in  the  semicircular  building, 
but  at  different  times,  according  to  distance  and 
the  various  angles  they  have  to  make,  causing 
the  return- waves  of  sound  to  be  of  ten  heard  from 
four  to  five  seconds  after  the  note  has  been 
emitted.  This  greatly  interferes  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  spoken,  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
naturally  increase  the  confusion  in  the  air.  The 
audience  hears  but  imperfectly,  indistinctly,  or 
often  not  at  all,  the  speech,  the  sermon,  or  the 
song,  which,  by  proper  arrangement,  might 
easily  have  been  conveyed  to  them. 

Hitherto  no  adequate  cure  has  been  found  for 
this  evil,  except  in  a  very  partial  degree  by  such 
contrivances  as  double  ceilings,  hangings,  or 
drapery.  Listeners  have  grown  accustomed  to 
hear  but  a  few  disjointed  words,  the  thread  of 
the  discourse  is  often  hopelessly  lost,  and  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort  and  loss  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Engert,  of  75,  City-road,  claims  to 
have  discovered  an  entirely  new  method  of  con- 
veying sound,  which  is  to  be  tried  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  his  premises,  for  the  benefit  of 
architects  and  others  who  choose  to  attend.  In 
a  hall  constructed  as  above  described,  three 
causes  were  given  for  the  excellence  of  its 
acoustic  properties  : — The  semicircular  form, 
the  absorption  of  the  vibration  in  the  air  by  the 
pine-wood,  and  the  velocity  of  sound  therein. 
The  first  of  these,  that  is  the  shape,  is  not  per- 
haps very  necessary,  and  need  not  be  now  re- 
garded ;  but  both  the  absorption  and  the 
velocity  can  be  supplied  artificially,  and  in  a 
higher  degree,  as  Mr.  Engert  claims  already  to 
have  proved  in  his  former  invention  of  vibrating 
steel  plates.  These  are  so  very  sensitive  as  to 
take  up  the  most  gentle  vibration,  and  render 
the  speed  of  sound  infinitely  greater  than  in 
the  pine -wood  structure.  In  air,  sound  travels 
but  1,100ft.  in  a  second,  but  in  steel  the  speed 
increases  to  IC, 000ft.  in  the  same  time.  Steel 
plates,  however,  cannot  be  employed  in  all  in- 
stances, but  steel  wires  may,  and  are  admirable 
for  this  purpose. 

To  properly  apply  the  invention,  one  or  more 
layers  of  steel  wires  are  stretched  along  a 
building  lengthwise,  connected  by  cross-wires 
the  spiral  springs,  and  properly  tuned,  so  that 
and  vibration  may  be  absorbed  and  conveyed 
from  one  to  another,  and  instantaneously 
spread  over  the  whole  building.  This  entirely 
prevents  any  after-sound,  as  the  naturally  slow 
speed  of  sound  in  the  air  has  been  so  accelerated 
that  the  words  of  a  speaker,  or  the  notes  of  a 
singer,  reach  the  audience  about  fifteen  times 
more  quickly  than  under  ordinary  arrange- 
ments. 


The  Congregational  church  at  St.  Austell  was  re- 
opened on  Thursday  week  after  renovation.  The 
gallery  is  now  supported  by  cast-iron  columns  in 
place  of  larger  wooden  ones,  new  open  beaches, 
Communion -plat form,  table,  and  seat,  all  of  pitch- 
pine,  have  been  erected,  the  organ  enlarged  by  Mr. 
G.  Tucker,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  case  decorated, 
and  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom  beneath  the  chapel 
has  been  lowered  18in.,  and  a  new  entrance  pro- 
vided. Mr.  S.  Trevail  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  St.  Austell,  the  contractor. 
Mr.  Hawke,  of  the  same  town,  did  the  plumbing 
work. 
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CIVIL   ARCHITECTURE   IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

THIS  quaint  old  book  contains  so  much  prac- 
tical information  bearing  on  the  present 
revival  called  "  Queen  Anne  Architecture,"  that 
the  reproduction  of  parts  may  be  of  service  to 
some  (groping  in  the  dark)  in  working  out  its 
practical  details.  The  author  in  his  preface 
says:  "If  anyone  should  traduce  mo  for  dis- 
covering the  secrets  of  the  building  branch  rela- 
tive to  the  prices  of  work,  I  must  inform  him 
that  I  considered  these  the  first  rudiments  of  my 
plan.  I  humbly  dedicate  my  endeavours  to  all 
in  the  building  branches."  The  prices  are  only 
interesting  as  comparative,  and  we  .shall  give  a 
few  of  these  to  show  the  mode  of  measurement. 
The  book  is  divided  into  81  lectures,  and  con - 
dudes  with  a  dissertation  on  the  late  Building 
Act.  In  thi.s  the  author  reasons,  the  insurance- 
offices  ought  to  pay  the  fees  of  district  surveyors. 
With  this,  no  doubt,  many  builders  will  agree. 

There  are  only  two  illustrations  to  the  work, 
but  these  show  the  mode  of  working  the  con- 
tinuous handrail  with  newels,  ramps,  and  swan- 
necks,  but  u-ithout  wreaths,  that  so  many  of  the 
modem  imitators  fail  to  grasp. 

Passing  over  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
History  of  Architecture  and  Mechanical  Powers 
and  Foundations,  remarking  on  the  way  that 
his  rough-and-ready  rule  of  l-14th  part  of  their 
length  as  a  scantling  for  piles  in  foundations  is 
worth  remembrance,  we  will  see  what  he  says  of 
brickwork  (so  largely  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  architecture  of  his  day)  in  his  own 
words:  "Another  great  defect  is  the  bulging, 
or  convex  situation,  we  often  see  arches  in,  after 
the  houses  are  finished,  and  sometimes  loose 
in  the  centre  bond  or  key.  The  first  of  these 
defects  is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a  fault  of  the 
practice  of  rubbing  bricks  too  much  off  on  the 
inside"  (to  make  front  joint  close).  "The 
observation  of  camber  arches  not  being  skewed 
enough  is  an  egregious  fault,  because  it  takes 
greatly  from  the  beauty  of  the  arch  as  well  as 
its  signiBcancy.  The  proper  method  of  skew- 
ing all  camber  arches  should  be  one-third 
of  their  height ;  for  instance,  if  an  arch 
should  be  9in.  high,  the  skew  (back)  should 
be  Sin. ;  if  12in.,  4in.  ;  if  15in.,  5in.  ;  and 
so  of  all  the  courses.  Observe,  in  dividing 
the  arch,  that  the  quantity  consists  of  an  odd 
member  ;  by  so  doing  you  will  have  a  proper 
bond  and  the  key-bond  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch."  Vaults — all  piers,  or  abutments  to  be 
one-sixth  of  the  width  of  span  is  the  author's 
rule.  So  many  niches  in  brickwork  are  executed 
in  horizontal  courses  by  some  of  our  principal 
disciples  of  this  school,  that  it  will  be  well  for 
them  to  study  the  following  : — ^"  A  niche  is  the 
inner  or  concave  quarter  of  a  globe,  and  usually 
made  in  walls  on  the  exterior  parts  of  a  building 
to  place  figures  or  statues  in.  The  practice  of 
this  in  brickwork  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  profession,  on  account  of  the  very  thin  size 
the  bricks  have  to  be  reduced  to  down  at  the 
iimer  circle  (called  by  bricklayers  the  pad 
block),  as  they  cannot  extend  beyond  the  thick- 
ness of  one  brick  at  the  crown  or  top,  it  being 
the  usual,  as  well  as  much  the  neatest  method, 
to  make  all  courses  standing.  The  most  familiar 
way  to  reduce  this  poiat  to  practice  is  to  draw 
the  front  back,  &c.,  and  make  a  template  of 
pasteboard.  The  reader  is  to  observe  that 
one  templet  for  the  standing  courses  wOl 
answer  for  the  front,  and  one  for  the  side 
of  the  brick,  and  at  the  top  of  the  straight 
part,  from  whence  the  niche  takes  its  spring, 
make  a  circle  of  8  or  9in.  (the  modern  pad- 
block),  and  cutting  this  out  of  paste-board  also, 
divide  it  into  the  same  number  of  parts  as  the 
outward  circle,  from  which  you  get  the  width  of 
your  front  template  at  the  bottom.  The  reiason 
of  this  inner  circle  is  to  cut  off  the  thin  conjunc- 
tion of  points  which  must  all  finish  in  the  centre, 
and  which  in  bricks  could  never  be  worked  to 
that  nicety.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  one 
template  made  convex  to  try  the  faces  of  bricks 
and  the  setting.  The  stone  you  rub  the  bricks 
on  must  be  cut  at  one  end,  and  the  exact  form 
of  the  niche,  or  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  form  the 
faces  properly.  The  level  of  the  flat  sides  of  the 
bricks  is  got  by  dividing  the  back  into  the 
nranber  of  parts  of  the  front,  and  all  struck  to 
one  centre.     From  the  circle  of  the  front  of  one 


*  A  Key  to  Civil  Architecture ;  or,  The  Universal 
British  Builder.  Likewise,  A  New  Criterion,  or  Universal 
Estimator.  By  Thomas  Skaife,  P.A.  Third  Edition. 
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brick  set  your  bevel,  which  will  answer  for  the 
whole.  Observe  that  the  bricks  hold  their  full 
gauge  at  the  back,  or  when  you  come  to  sot  them 
j'ou  will  have  much  trouble. 

"^  Circular  Arcli  upon  a  Circular  Plan. — The 
best  practical  method  I  can  give  is,  after  you 
have  divided  the  arch,  and  settled  your  bond  in 
front,  to  make  two  moulds  to  the  sweep  of  the 
wall  and  fix  two  uprights  of  wood  a  little  above 
the  top  of  the  arch,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
to  be  moved  down  to  the  top  of  the  courses  as 
they  gradually  rise ;  after  which,  with  a  rod 
with  a  prick  in  the  end  clapped  close  to  these 
two  ribs,  strike  the  top  sides  of  every  brick  (the 
under  side  may  be  marked  by  the  preceding 
brick),  and  in  this  manner  proceed  all  the  way 
till  you  get  to  the  top,  which  will  give  the  exact 
curve  required  to  the  wall,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  ground  plan."  The  author  proceeds  to 
instruct  the  bricklayer  to  level  his  walls  every 
3ft.  or  4ft.  in  height,  and  be  careful  to  plumb 
his  groins  and  chimneys.  He  laments  the 
ignorance  of  prof ession  in  regard  to  the  proper 
dimensions  of  chimneys  and  their  openings,  and 
in  consequence  the  great  disturber  of  a  family, 
smoky  chimneys;  and  states  regretfully,  "even 
Palladio  only  guessed  at  its  properties." 

Starting  with  the  statement  that  a  room  too 
glaring  with  light  is  as  defective  as  if  it  had  too 
little,  he  gives  the  following  rule  :  Multiply  the 
length  and  breadth  together,  and  the  product 
by  the  height ;  the  square  root  of  the  last  pro- 
duct will  be  the  quantity  of  light  required. 

The  price  given  as  the  prime  cost  of  a  rod  of 
brickwork,  with  bricks  at  30s.  per  m.  is  £9  3s. 

Speaking  of  plain  tUiug,  he  calls  attention  to 
the  judgment  required  in  getting  the  exact 
pitch  of  the  tilting  fillet  at  the  eaves,  a  point  I 
have  no  doubt  many  modem  workmen,  since  the 
revival  of  plain  tiling,  have  found  themselves 
brought  in  contact  with,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  I  have  found  the  error  overcome  by 
plastering  each  lath  with  hair -mortar  to  make 
the  tUo  bed,  and  the  poor  architect  wonders  why 
old  plain  tile  roofs  are  water-tight,  but  modern 
ones  not  so. 

Our  author  says: — "Plastering  is  a  most 
useful  invention,  and  has  greatly  the  preference 
of  wood,  for  cornices,  &c.,  but  we  see  it  often 
loses  its  effects  when  mixed  with  wood,  as  in 
base  mouldings,  &c."  After  complaining  of 
plaster  enrichments  being  laid  on  wood  mould- 
ings as  bad  taste,  he  proceeds: — "To  the 
immortal  credit  of  the  present  age,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  this  branch  of  business  is  in  its 
full  meridian  of  lustre,  on  which  head  the  Messrs. 
Adams  deserve  particular  honour,  being  them- 
selves the  originals  of  many  capital  designs, 
wliich  almost  beggar  description,  from  the  spring 
of  which  the  whole  mass  of  surveyors  and  petty 
mixturers  have  found  matter  to  supply  their  own 
want  of  genius  and  invention."  He  then  regrets 
that  Messrs.  Adams  ruin  their  work  by  want  of 
projection.  He  gives  the  prices  of  ribbons  and 
roses  at  Is  6d  per  foot  superficial,  and  trophies, 
cases  of  arrows,  &c. ,  at  5s.  super,  and  festoons 
and  flowers  at  3s.  9d.,  and  friezes  to  chimney- 
pieces,  enriched,  at  3s.  6d.  super.  This  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  cost  of  some  of  the  really 
good  work  we  see  done  about  this  date. 

Carvers'  work  contains  nothing  interesting 
except  prices.  These  are  given — Ovolo  to  deal 
framing,  carved  egg  and  tongue  per  foot  run  4d. , 
on  hard  wood  6d.  Friezes  fluting  Gin.  wide  and 
upwards.  Is.  6d.  super.  Corinthian  capitals  9s. 
per  foot  super.  Ionic  capitals  6s.  per  foot 
super.     Festoons  from  4s.  to  8s.  per  foot  super. 

Lecture  22  treats  of  the  construction  of  the 
Dado,  and  this  is  a  very  important  lecture,  and 
as  the  dado  is  now  thoroughly  believed  in  by  the 
majority  of  architects,  and  so  few  understand 
its  construction,  I  will  give  this  lecture  rather 
fully. 

"Dado  is  the  die  or  the  entire  part  of  an 
order,  between  the  base  and  cornice  of  the 
pedestal,  and  by  architects  is  attributed  to  that 
plain  part  of  a  room  between  the  base  and  sur- 
base  mouldings.  The  chief  theory  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  practice  of  dado  is  the  manner  of 
putting  it  up,  which  requires  some  thought  in 
order  to  secure  it  from  casting  ;  the  method  of 
keying  only  being  found  insufficient  without  a 
proper  manner  of  placing  the  keys. 

"When  you  key  your  dado,  leave  the  keys 
long  enough  at  the  broad  end  to  reach  the  joists 
or  floor,  and  put  the  broad  ends  of  them  down- 
wards for  this  reason,  that  there  is  a  proclivity 
or  tending  downwards  in  all  work,  which  can 
never  be  detrimental  to  dado  thus  done  :  for  if 


the  key  goes  to  the  floor,  there  it  stops,  and  if  it 
should  shrink,  the  proclivity  of  the  dado  will 
ever  keep  the  work  straight.  If  the  broad  ends 
were  upwards,  the  dado  might  drop  from  the 
keys,  and  render  them  of  no  use." 

In  putting  dado  round  windows  mind  to  keep 
up  the  front  of  the  elbow  a  little  that  the 
shutters  may  open  easily.  Dado  in  all  angles 
must  be  grooved  ;  observe  also  that  no  nails  be 
put  in  the  bottom  edge  of  dado  ;  let  it  receive  no 
fastening  but  what  it  has  from  the  keys  ;  if  it  be 
confined  both  at  top  and  bottom,  it  is  sure  to 
break.  As  to  the  height  of  dado  the  window  is 
to  be  the  guide.  Some  architects  propose  a  fifth 
part  of  the  height  of  the  room,  but  this  will  not 
suit  very  low  nor  very  high  rooms.  I  think 
dado  should  never  be  higher  than  3ft.  9iD.,  nor 
lower  than  30in.  If  rooms  were  all  about  12ft. 
high,  a  fifth  part  would  do  very  well.  If  there 
are  columns  or  pilasters,  the  dado  should  in 
every  respect  be  subservient  to  the  pedestal  of 
the  order.  I  hope,  after  this  careful  specifica- 
tion, I  shall  see  no  more  dado  nailed  through  the 
front  to  y rounds,  and  afterwards  rent  in  twain, 
calling  for  the  attention  of  the  painter  with  his 
hard  stopping,  that  shrinks  and  drops  out. 

The  author  then  cautions  his  readers  not  to 
spoil  their  mouldmgs  by  too  many  members,  and 
describes  this  as  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  to 
consider  their  position,  and  tells  them  never  to 
exceed  the  following  bounds,  viz  :  To  make  the 
cornice  1- 24  th  part  of  the  height  of  the  room, 
nor  to  project  less  than  two  thirds  its  height. 
The  other  branches  of  joinery,  such  as  doors, 
sashes,  floors,  &c.,  are  practically  treated. 
With  regard  to  doors  he  describes  the  mean- 
ing of  a  double  margin  door,  that  it 
represents  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  and  de- 
scribes its  proper  construction.  In  connection 
with  floors,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
proper  thicknessing  the  ends  of  boards  next  the 
wall  before  laying  as  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so 
afterwards  ;  that  in  all  tongued-beading  joints 
the  tongued  board  should  be  laid  first,  as  the 
joint  could  then  be  fitted  with  a  smoothing 
plane  ;  and  in  laying  dowelled  floors  to  give  the 
least  possible  draw  to  the  dowels  to  prevent 
bruLsing  the  ends.  Writing  on  sashes,  he  warns 
the  workman  to  make  the  dowel  not  less  than  4" 
long,  and  on  shutters  he  gives  what  is  afterwards 
given  more  elaborately  by  Nicholson,  viz.,  how 
to  cut  shutters  in  two  heights.  I  fear  there  is 
not  one  joiner  in  a  thousand  that  could  do  this. 

"  If  shutters  be  hung  double,  that  is  to  say, 
cut  in  the  middle,  they  must  always  be  hung  the 
whole  length  first,  and  then  taken  down  and 
cut ;  observe  also  with  regard  to  this  last  parti- 
cular, that  you  do  not  cut  your  joint  by  the 
range  of  the  middle  bar  (meeting  head),  but 
square  from  each  outward  stile  till  they  both 
meet  in  the  middle  ;  the  reason  of  tHs  is  obvious 
— if  the  sash-frame  should  incline  either  way 
they  win  n^t  open  if  cut  otherwise  than 
square." 

The  wood  doorways  we  so  frequently  see  in 
work  of  the  period  are  treated  on  exhaustively ; 
and  prices  for  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  Doric 
given,  and  the  construction  described.  As  these 
are  not  likely  to  come  into  use,  we  will  pass  on 
to  wood  chimney-pieces,  and  these  are  interest- 
ing as  shovring  prices. 

s.  d. 

Plain  chimney-pieces,  per  foot    10 

Ditto  with  breaks   1  3 

,,      ,,    dentils   1  6 

Frets  to  friezes,  per  foot  run    2  0 

Common  fillet  dentils  0  4 

Flutings  in  friezes,  6in.  wide,  per  foot  ...  2  6 
Flutings  and  beads  in  friezes,  run   0  2 

The  author  seems  weak  in  his  masonry,  and 
only  gives  a  few  prices,  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

Portland  paving,  per  foot  super    1  6 

Purbeck  in  random  courses    0  1\ 

Key  and  ashlar  fronts  of  Portland  stone,  ft.  in. 

super     ...       ...    ...       ...    1  6 

Portland  astragal  steps,  charged  at  33.  per 

foot  cube,  and  Is.  superficial,  measured 


over  faces. 

s.  d. 

Mouldings  of  Portland  stone,  super.      ...   1  7 

The  shafts  of  columns  in  Portland         ...    1  2 

Bases  and  caps  to  ditto    3  0 

Ditto  fluted  and  cabled,  labour  only        ...    1  9 

Dorick  entablatm-es   5  6 

Carving  capitals  of  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site orders,  per  foot  super   11  0 

Portland  geometrical  steps   10  0 

And  the  stone  added  at  (cube)    3  6 

Purbeck  ditto   2  6 


The  author  follows  with  a  long  list  of  prices 
for  task  work,  which  indicates  that  piece-work 
was  more  general  in  the  building  trade  in  his 
time  than  now. 
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Piece  woi'k— Common  briclcwork  per  rod   £13  0 
Camber  arches,  rubbed,  gauged,  and 

set,  per  foot    1  " 

Circidar  ditto,  per  foot   12 

Ditto  to  a  niche    3  6 

A  circulur  arch  on  a  circular  plan     ...  2  0 

Brick  cornices,  per  foot  super   2  6 

Carpenters'  and  joiners'  work— Roofs  per 

square   6s.  6d.  to   9  0 

BriiV'ed  floors  with  binders,  per  square  8  0 

Naked  floors    5  6 

Plates,  bond  lintels,  &c.,  per  100ft.  run  3  0 

Door  ca.scs,  per  foot    0  1.^ 

Clean  dowellod  floors,  per  square      ...  17  0 

Straight-joint  ditto,  per  square       ...  8  0 

Folded  floors    '6  6 

Doors,  ovolo  and  flat,  per  foot  super...  0  6 

Door,  bead  and  flush  both  sides  „     ...  0  8 
Sashes  and  frames,  with  oak  casings, 

sills,  beads,  &c.,  per  foot  super     ...  0  7 

Ditto,  with  mahogany  sashes  ,,       ...  0  8 

Fir  sashes  and  frames,  together       ...  0  5 

Gluing-up  Ionic  caps  for  carver,  each  2  0 

Ditto  Corinthian,  per  foot  super      ...  0  6 

The  author  closed  with  a  lecture  on  the  Build- 
ing Act,  and  the  following  is  too  good  to  be 
overlooked.  "  The  terrors  of  a  fine  .  .  .  would 
have  deterred  many  builders  in  Marylebone 
from  attempting  matters  they  had  neither  the 
means  nor  experience  to  carry  out.  Many  to  my 
knowledge  turned  builders  who  never  served  any 
time  to  the  business,  and  without  the  possession 
of  one  requisite  in  the  science,  unless  a  thirst 
for  money  may  be  called  so.  And  to  the  lasting 
shame  of  the  London  builders,  it  may  be  justly 
affirmed,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  buildings 
about  the  town  which  are  of  less  value  when 
finished  than  the  materials  were  before  being 
used." 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  I  think  we  may 
all  learn  a  lesson  from  him  of  thoroughness  in 
practical  details,  and  also  in  knowing  that  there 
were  pretenders  in  his  days  as  in  ours  ;  and  now 
when  professional  feeling  tends  to  examinations 
and  diplomas,  and  making  what  is  really  an 
artistic  profession  into  a  close  trades  union, 
that,  after  all,  the  best  diploma  is  a  well- 
executed  building,  and  that  he  that  does  his 
work  better  than  the  pretender  will  in  the  end 
reap  the  harvest.  R.  P. 


THE  DORE  GALLERY. 

AS  a  delineator  of  character,  M.  Dore  wields 
a  powerful  pencil.  His  "  Neophyte  "  was 
a  marvel  of  composition  representing  convent 
life.  It  depicted  a  young  monk,  recently  ad- 
mitted, seated  in  the  choir  during  service,  and 
surroimded  by  other  older  monks  who  are  grown 
careless  and  indifferent,  and  whose  expressions 
are  intended  to  convey  the  restrictions  and 
bligliting  influences  of  a  monastery.  We  have 
just  seen  a  companion  picture  to  this,  entitled  a 
"  Day  Dream,"  in  which  a  young  man  clad  in 
monastic  robe  and  cowl  is  seated,  playing  the 
organ  in  the  choir  of  a  church.  At  the  left  of  the 
picture  we  see  the  half-darkened  choir  thronged 
by  a  procession  of  monks  carrying  lighted  tapers, 
while  raised  in  an  organ  gallery  is  a  young 
Carthusian  before  the  instrument  playing  a 
chant.  On  the  further  side  of  the  organ  a 
stream  of  light  comes  through  the  window,  and 
in  the  gleam  of  radiance  the  artist  has  depicted 
in  faint  but  iridescent  hues,  the  fair  form  of  a 
young  girl,  who  is  evidently  the  dream  of  his 
imagination.  The  strains  of  music  have  oorjured 
up  the  fair  spectral  image  in  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  devotee,  whose  head  is  turned  aside. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  intellectual  and 
meditative,  and  denotes,  moreover,  the  purity  of 
the  novice.  The  drawing  of  the  accessories  is 
a  little  harish  ;  but  the  composition  and  the 
•olouring  are  both  masterly,  and  the  spectator, 
as  he  stands  before  the  canvas,  can  almost 
realise  the  religious  and  poetic  fervour  of  the 
scene  depicted. 

"  Rainbow  Landscape,  Loch  Garron,"  is 
another  recent  work  by  M.  Dore,  in  quite  a 
different  direction.  It  is  a  boldly- painted  view 
of  a  Scotch  lake,  which  is  half- hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  mountains  which  rise  around  it. 
The  foreground  stands  out  in  realistic  power, 
and  the  blue  water  of  the  loch  is  just  discerned 
below  the  mi.sts  and  clouds  which  envelop  the 
opposite  mountain,  while  the  rainbow  which 
spans  the  chasm  helps  to  irradiate  the  .scene,  and 
to  throw  over  it  an  almost  Alpine  effect  of  sun- 
light and  cloud.  The  picture  certainly  sustains 
the  artist's  reputation  as  a  powerful  painter  of 
effect.  Another  picture  shows  a  grand  sunset 
scene.  In  the  foreground  is  dark  hilly  ground, 
broad,  and  deep  in  shadow,  while  the  distance 
of  hills  are  bathed  in  a  rich  red  glow  of  the 


sotting  sun.  The  light  and  dark  shadows  are 
truthfully  managed,  and  the  whole  scene 
breathes  the  quiet  stillness  of  a  sunset.  In 
striking  contrast  below  this  picture  wo  see  a 
companion  subject,  a  mountain  chasm  down 
which  a  relentless  torrent  is  rushing,  sweei^ing 
in  its  passage  the  debris  of  a  pine  forest  which 
clothes  its  sides.  It  is  a  masterly  performance, 
as  vigorous  in  handling  as  the  conception  itself. 
Those  who  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  who  can 
appreciate  the  grand  style  of  painting,  whether 
in  historic,  imaginative,  or  land.scape  subjects, 
will  enjoy  this  new  accession  to  the  Dore 
Gallery,  which  the  proprietors  have  opened 
to  the  public. 


THE  ABC  OF  ART.* 

WE  have  read  many  introductory  treatises 
on  drawing  and  design,  but  our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  while  some  of  them  may 
simplify  and  methodise  the  student's  first 
attempts,  others  not  unfrequently  bewilder  by 
placing  before  him  dry  definitions  and  rules 
which  rendar  drawing  tedious.  We  have  read 
through  Mr.  Rob-rt  T.  Stothard's  "  AB  C  of 
Art,"  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  been 
more  successful  than  his  predecessors  in 
smoothing  the  paths,  or  pointing  out  a  royal 
road  to  art.  We  waded  throujjh  more  than  half 
the  treatise  before  we  came  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Stothard's  teaching,  and  even  now  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  have  fully  grasped  the  system 
which  he  declares  is  simple  enough.  Why  such 
a  long  preface  is  introluoed  with  quotations  from 
Shakespeare,  Lavater,  and  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  ;  nor  can  we  precisely 
understand  the  bearing  of  phyfsiology  and 
physiognomy  upon  the  system  proposed.  We 
are  afraid  if  a  knowledge  of  the  se  sciences  were 
required,  it  would  frighten  many  people  away 
from  drawing.  Mr.  Stothard's  formula  we  give 
in  his  own  words  : — "  The  ABC,  being  the  first 
latters  of  the  alphabet,  will  rule  all  applicable 
to  the  form  ;  the  second  three,  DEE,  will  con- 
fine itself  to  light,  shade,  shadow,  and  refraction 
(?  reflection)  ;  and  the  third  three,  G  H  I,  will 
comprise  colour."  In  a  section  called  "Deduc- 
tions" the  author  proceeds  to  show  how  a  ball 
is  shaded,  and  describes  by  diagrams  the  pro- 
gressive stages  or  sittings  required  to  make  a 
shaded  drawing.  Reference  is  often  made  to  a 
"law  before  laid  down,"  but  what  this  law  is 
does  not  appear  however,  and  we  can  hardly 
follow  the  author  through  his  nine  stages  of 
.shading,  as  any  task  may  be  similarly  divided 
into  arbitrary  stages.  Having  gone  through 
the  process  of  representing  light  and  shade,  a 
similar  division  of  the  second  stage  of  drawing 
is  proposed,  and  again  colours  are  subjected  to 
the  same  process  of  treatment.  The  latter  stage 
is  simple  and  obvious  enough.  The  treatise 
concludes  with  remarks  on  fashion  as  detrimental 
to  art,  and  we  take  leave  of  it  with  the  observa- 
tion that  while  the  author's  principles  are  very 
likely  good,  he  has  rendered  them  so  ambiguous 
by  mixing  them  up  with  metaphysical  ideas 
having  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  we 
are  not  disposed  to  exert  ourselves  very  much  to 
find  out  what  they  are. 


CARIB  ART. 

PROE.  OTIS  T.  MASON,  of  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  D.C.,  communicates 
the  following  notice  of  some  interesting  obser- 
vations recently  made  by  hijm  to  the  American 
Art  Jicvietv  : — ",The  student  of  archreology 
often  finds  himself  upon  tlie  brink  of  a  wide 
chasm  which  separates  the  proximate  from  the 
remote  past.  In  America  we  have  the  abori- 
gines, whose  shadow  has  but  recently  passed 
across  the  Continent ;  and,  far  back  of  them, 
the  mound-builders,  the  cliff-dwellers,  and  the 
architects  of  Middle  America  and  Peru.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Eastern  world  ;  back  of  the  past  lies 
antiquity.  It  is  very  difficvilt,  at  times,  to  find 
the  bridge  which  connects  these  epochs  of  civi- 
lisation ;  but  when  such  a  viaduct  exists,  it  leads 
to  most  important  consequences.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune,  lately,  to  connect  the  Carib 
artists  of  the  days  of  Columbus  with  those  who 
sculptured  the  stone  collars  and  mammiform 
stones  of  Porto  Rico.    Herrera  informs  us  that. 


*  A  B  C  of  Art ;  being  a  System  of  Delineating  Forms 
and  Objects  in  Nature,  &c.  By  Robert  T.  8totu.\rd, 
F.S.A.,  &c.  London  .  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  Waterloo- 
place. 


when  a  company  of  Spaniards  in  Cuba  visited  a 
certain  cacique,  he  caused  them  '  to  sit  down  on  a 
seat  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a 
beast  with  very  short  legs  and  the  tail  held  up, 
the  head  before,  with  eyes  and  ears  of  gold.* 
Two  of  these  very  stools  have  been  found  in  a 
salt-cave  in  Turk's  Islands,  ornamented  just  as 
described  in  Herrera.  Now  for  the  connection. 
In  the  Latimer  collection  from  Porto  Rico  there 
is  a  stone  stool,  carved  from  a  single  slab,  and 
corresponding  in  every  particular  to  the  wooden 
stools  on  which  the  Spaniards  sat.  This 
stool  and  others  of  varied  pattern  were  found, 
with  stone  collars  and  mammiform  stones,  on  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico.  So  that  the  connection 
is  complete  between  the  old  polished-stone- 
workers  and  the  wood-carvers  of  Columbus. 
This  leads  to  a  further  discovery.  In  nearly 
every  archfeologioal  museum  are  stone  imple- 
ments resembling  mctates  (cocoa  mortars),  but 
ornamented  with  scroll  patterns  on  the  inner 
surface.  Now,  no  savage  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  spend  months  in  carving  an  elaborate  pattern 
which  a  muUor  would  destroy  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  single  breakfast.  These  ornamented 
so-called  mctates  are  seats,  one  and  all,  and  be- 
long to  the  class  above-described. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  St.  Wal- 
burge,  Preston,  were  opened  on  Wednesd.iy  week. 
They  are  built  of  brick,  and  measure  120ft.  4m.  in 
length,  by  a  uniform  width  of  34ft.  6in.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  520  boys.  Mr.  Tomlm- 
son,  of  Preston,  was  the  principal  contractor,  and 
the  subcontract  for  brickwork  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe,  of  the  same  town. 

A  new  gas-holder  is  approaching  completion  at 
Louth,  Lincolnshire.  The  excavation  of  site  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  and  the 
contract  for  brickwork  by  Mr.  S.  Harrison,  both  of 
Louth,  while  the  ironwork  for  the  tank  is  being 
supplied  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  Leeds. 

Extensive  additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the 
Walsall  workhouse,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Pieeming,  of  Walsall,  architect  to  the  board  of 
guardians. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Brentwood,  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee  produced  and  explained  his 
plans  and  designs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  un- 
sightly brick  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  it  was 
decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  first  section— 
the  western  part  of  nave.  We  illustrated  Mr. 
Lee's  design  on  July  25,  1879. 

The  Louth  Commissioners  of  Sewers  last  week 
adopted  a  scheme,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Maughan, 
surveyor  to  the  court,  for  draining  the  Upper 
Marshes.    The  estimated  cost  is  £4,700. 

Tenders  were  accppted  last  week  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  church  at  West  Vale,  Halifax.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  H.  Eushworth,  of  Carlton 
Chambers,  Loudon. 

A  new  organ,  in  pitch-pine  case,  was  opened  on 
Sunday  week  at  Westgate  United  Free  Methodist 
Church,  Bradford.  Messrs.  Conacher  and  Co.,  of 
Huddersfleld,  were  the  builders. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  East  Dereham  on  Tues- 
day week,  before  Captain  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard,  an 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  respect- 
ing an  application  from  the  local  authority  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £5,000  for  works  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal,  and  £4,000  for  water-supply. 
Both  schemes  were  unopposed,  and  the  inspector 
promised  to  recommend  the  loans. 

The  local  board  of  Keighley  have  decided  to 
purchase  71  acres  of  laud  at  Marley,  at  a  cost  of 
,£10,500,  for  the  purposes  of  sewage  disposal. 

The  open  space  near  the  Victoria-station,  Nor- 
wich, known  as  Chapel -field,  is  being  improved  at 
Ube  expense  of  the  town  council,  the  outlay  being 
about  £1,500.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Lake,  the  city  surveyor,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  horticulturist.  The  whole  area 
has  been  retrenched  and  sown  with  grass-seed. 
The  iron  railing  round  the  field  has  been  made 
more  secure  by  iron  netting,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Barnards,  Bishop,  and  Barnard,  and  the  children's 
playground  has  been  fenced  in,  Messsrs.  Boulton 
and  Paul  being  the  successful  tenderers  for  the 
latter  contract ;  a  lodge  for  the  keeper  is  about  to 
be  built.  Amongst  the  special  gifts  are  gymnastic 
apparatus,  seats,  a  drinking-fountain  and  water- 
supply  ;  and  Messrs.  Barnaras,  Bishop,  aud  Barnard 
have  handed  over  to  the  city  the  iron  pavihon 
shown  by  that  firm  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Paris 
Exhibitions  for  the  nominal  sum  of  £500,  including 
construction  and  repainting,  and  it  is  now  in 
course  of  re-erection.  The  field  is  to  be  opened  as 
recreatiou-grounds  and  gardens,  by  the  mayor,  ia 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Beverley. — Ou  Tuesday  a  new  chiircli  erected 
in  Holmechiirch-lane,  Beveiloy,  ou  the  site  of 
the  old  parish-church,  was  consecrated.  The 
style  is  Greometrical,  or  Early  Decorated,  and 
tke  tower,  when  finished,  will  have  a  peal  of 
bells.  The  church  comprises  a  nave  70ft.  long 
by  23ft.  wide,  and  47ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  a 
chancel  25ft.  by  23ft.  wide,  a  porch,  organ- 
chamber,  and  choir-vestry  on  the  south  side. 
The  tower  is  12ft.  square,  94ft.  high,  and  rises 
at  the  south-west  angle.  The  building  is  erected 
of  Bradford  stone,  with  Whitby  Crag  Moor 
stone  dressings  to  the  window  tracery,  sills, 
copings,  &c.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is  lined 
with  red  stock  bricks.  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Malone,  of  Hull,  and  Mr.  Elwell,  of  Beverley, 
are  the  contractors.  The  design  of  the  building 
is  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brodrick,  of  Hull,  who 
have  also  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
church.    Accommodation  is  provided  for  300. 

ExETEK  Hall. — The  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Pite  have  been  selected  by  the  Oom- 
mittee  for  the  proposed  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  this  building.  The  property  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  will  speedily  be  adapted  to 
their  requirements,  while  the  large  hall  will 
still  be  retained  as  the  great  centre  for  public 
meetings  with  increased  facilities  of  exit. 

St.  Mattuias'  Chuecu,  Uppee  Tulse  Hill. 
— Since  our  review  of  these  designs  last  week 
was  written,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
in  the  committee  respecting  the  decision,  which 
we  had  just  time  to  record  at  the  moment  of 
going  to  press  last  week.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  our  issue  of  July  23,  an  announcement 
appeared  in  our  advertisement  columns  from  the 
building  committee  thanking  the  numerous  com- 
petitors for  their  trouble,  and  announcing  "  that 
the  selection  had  been  made,  after  careful  regard 
to  the  committee's  requirements."  We  there- 
upon lost  no  time  in  obtaining  information  re- 
^garding  the  decision,  and  were  informed  that  the 
design  marked  "  Red  Cross  "  had  been  selected 
conditionally,  though  "  Experientia  "  had  been 
preferred  by  two  or  three  others.  A  subsequent 
meeting  ou  Tuesday  week  last  confirmed  this 
decision  by  a  decided  majority,  and  the  archi- 
tects of  that  plan  were  then  communicated  with, 
and  were  given  to  understand  that  their  designs 
were  favourably  regarded.  For  some  reason, 
the  chairman  has  endeavoured  to  overrrule  the 
committee's  selection,  and  we  now  hear  that 
another  design,  with  the  motto,  "R.  K.,"  has 
been  brought  forward  in  opposition.  We  have  not 
been  enabled  to  gather  on  what  grounds  the 
chairman  or  a  small  section  of  the  committee 
have  attempted  to  overrule  the  decision  previ- 
ously arrived  at,  but  it  is  rumoured  that  an 
influential  donor  has  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  To  appease  the  authors  of  "Red  Cross  " 
an  offer  of  £25,  we  hear,  has  been  made  to  them, 
which  they  have  declined  to  accept — a  proceed- 
ing which,  if  it  is  true,  rather  compromises  the 
affair.  So  the  matter  rests  at  present.  We  are, 
of  course,  not  in  a  position  to  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  all  we  hear ;  but  there  will  be 
another  committee  meeting  to-day,  at  which  the 
question  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  we  hope — 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe — justice  will 
be  done.  We  may  mention,  in  addition  to  our 
notes,  that  "R.  K."  shows  two  designs,  and  the 
future  extension  is  proposed  to  be  made  on  one 
side.  The  style  is  more  florid  than  the  others, 
while  no  builder's  estimate  has  been  sent  in — 
reasons  which  probably  influenced  the  committee 
in  putting  this  design  aside.  A  letter  appears 
elsewhere  from  a  competitor,  calling  in  question 
the  action  of  the  committee  on  other  grounds. 


SCHOOLS    OF  ART. 

The  Cetstal  Palace  School  of  Aet. — The 
20th  session  of  the  school  closed  on  Saturday 
last,  when  the  works  of  the  lady  students  were 
examined  and  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  judges 
— Mr.  Yeames,  R.A.,  Mr.  Hine,  of  the  Institute 
of  Water-colour  Painting,  and  Mr.  Woodington, 
A.R.A.,  the  sculptor.  The  general  classes  have 
lately  increased  to  nearly  500  students  in  the 
division  for  ladies  alone  receiving  systematic 
instruction  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  con- 
ducted under  the  syndicate  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
entitling  them  to  the  Vice-Chancellor's  certifi- 
cate upon  passing  the  examination.    In  the  Art 


classes  a  scholarship  of  £30  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  any  one  of  the  departments  of  water-colour 
painting,  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from 
the  life,  and  modelling  from  the  figure.  These 
classes  are  directed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall  in 
landscape  and  architectural  subjects,  and  by  Mr. 
SmaUfield  in  figure  subjects;  while  Mr.  O.  Von 
Glehn  superintends  the  drawing  school  and  M. 
Vinoelst  the  modelling  in  clay  from  the  antique. 
The  judges  awarded  the  silver  medal  in  water- 
colour  painting  to  Miss  E.  M.  Merry,  for  her 
drawing  of  part  of  the  Hall  of  Columns,  taken 
from  Kamak,  in  the  Egyptian  Coui-t  of  the 
Palace.  The  certificate  of  honour  was  gained 
by  Miss  Holmer  for  her  drawing  from  the  same 
subject.  In  the  class  of  figure-painting  from 
the  Ufe,  in  water  -  colour,  the  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  Miss  M.  Bedale,  for  a  pic- 
turesque figure  of  a  man  in  Italian  costume ; 
two  drawings  by  Miss  Bethune  being  highly 
commended.  In  the  class  of  chalk-drawing 
from  the  antique  and  of  the  head  from  life,  the 
silver  medal  was  takeu  by  Miss  F.  Marsh,  and 
the  certificate  by  Miss  A.  M.  Cowper.  In  the 
sculpture  class,  the  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Miss  B.  A.  Brown,  for  her  model  from  the  an- 
tique draped  statue  of  Euterpe  in  the  Munich 
Museum  ;  and  this  work  being  considered  to  be 
that  of  the  highest  merit  in  tho  school,  gained 
for  Miss  Brown  the  scholarship  of  the  year.  The 
other  works  in  modelling  were  from  the  Venus 
of  Milo  and  the  Discobolos  of  Naukydes,  reduced 
to  about  half  life-size,  all  of  which  showed 
excellent  study.  The  sculpture  students  may  be 
said  to  bear  off  the  honours  of  the  school,  as 
might  bo  expected,  when  they  have  before  them 
constantly  examples  of  all  the  greatest  works  in 
existence.  In  painting,  the  instruction  has  not 
hitherto  been  equally  extended  to  the  highest  form 
of  oil-painting,  though  this  might  well  be  done, 
now  that  the  Crystal  Palace  contains,  in  the 
picture-galleries,  so  many  remarkable  examples, 
particularly  of  the  modern  schools  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  some  works  of  the 
old  masters. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Laboueees'  Residences. — Mr.  Hubbard,  on 
Monday,  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether,  in  view  of  the  deficient  resi- 
dential accommodation  for  the  labom'ing  popula- 
tion within  the  metropolis,  aggravated  by  the 
demolition,  under  Improvement  Acts,  of  unsuitable 
habitations  not  hitherto  replaced,  he  would  consider 
and  propose  some  means  through  which,  at  the 
earliest  period,  a  remedy  might  be  applied  to  an 
evil  so  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  said  that  the  matter  was 
a  very  serious  one,  and  required  a  great  deal  of 
consideration.  Every  exertion  would  be  made 
to  carry  out  the  objects  stated  in  the  question. 


CHIPS. 

The  Cutler's  Company,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Sheffield  on  Tuesday,  elected  Mr.  William 
Chesterman,  of  Bow  Works,  Sheffield,  as  the  Master 
Cutler  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  the  22nd  ult.,  the  parish-church  of  Worms- 
hill  was  reopened  after  partial  restoration.  The 
roofs  of  the  chancel  and  nave,  together  with  all  the 
seats  throughout  the  church,  have  been  renewed, 
and  the  walls  strengthened  and  repaired.  Old 
windows  have  been  opened  out,  and  new  windows 
made,  together  with  an  entirely  new  floor  of  en- 
caustic and  other  tiles.  A  very  interesting  old  oak 
pulpit,  of  the  Tudor  age,  has  been  cleaned  of 
paint,  and  has  been  set  upon  a  new  base  after  the 
design  of  the  architect,  and  made  of  the  stoutest 
portions  of  the  old  oak  beams  of  the  chancel  aisle. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  aud  the  contractor,  Mr.  J. 
Lawson,  of  Whitstable.  The  total  cost  was  about 
£1,200. 

The  memorial-stone  of  the  second  section  of  the 
restoration  of  St.  James's  Church,  Exeter,  was  laid 
on  Tuesday  week.  Mr.  R.  M.  Fulford,  of  Exeter, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr,  J.  E.  Gibbard,  of  the 
same  city,  is  the  builder ;  the  cost  of  the  present 
work  will  be  £2,500. 

Truth  asks  :  Can  it  be  true  that  when  the  chapel 
of  New  College  was  undergoing  restoration,  one  of 
the  authorities  caused  petticoats  to  be  painted  over 
several  of  the  stained-glass  figures  who  were 
scantily  clothed  ? 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Annual  Congress 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at 
Pembroke,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  E.  G. 
Phillipps,  of  Picton  Castle.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  towards  the  close  of  the  present  month.  , 


— — 

Helensbueoh,  N.B. — The  new  Hermitage 
School  at  Helensbui-gh,  erected  by  the  school- 
board  for  Row,  was  opened  on  Monday.  The 
building  is  di\'ided  into  two  portions  for  girls 
and  boys,  and  is  Gothic  in  style  ;  the  main 
frontage  is  115ft.  in  length,  and  is  broken  up 
by  turrets,  iron-crested  steep  roof,  and  central 
belfry.  There  are  eight  rooms  in  all,  so  sepa- 
rated by  movable  partitions  that  they  can  be 
thrown  into  three  large  apartments.  The  upper 
parts  of  these  partitions  are  glazed.  There  are 
four  other  class-rooms.  The  windows  are  placed 
high,  and  are  fitted  so  as  to  allow  heated  air  to 
escape  without  causing  a  down-draught.  The 
heating  is  by  hot- water  pipes.  Adjoining  are 
large  playgrounds,  and  a  janitor's  house.  The 
total  accommodation  is  for  500  children.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  William  Spence  and  Son, 
of  Glasgow. 

Ilfeacombe  New  SwuDiIing-Baths. — In  the 
autumn  of  last  year  the  directors  of  the  Ilfra- 
combe  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  decided  to 
increase  the  attraction  of  their  beautifuUy- 
situatod  hotel  by  constructing  a  swimming  bath, 
and  accordingly  instructed  their  architect,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Robins,  of  Ilfracombe,  to  prepare  designs 
and  obtain  tenders  for  the  work.  The  bath  is 
situate  at  the  west  end  of  the  marine  terrace  of  the 
Ilfracombe  Hotel,  and  stands  on  a  portion  of 
the  foreshore,  leased  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  is  protected  by  a 
massive  concrete  sea-wall  5Gft.  thick  at  the  base, 
from  the  top  of  which  a  fine  sea  view  to  the 
westward  is  obtained.  Owing  to  the  pecifliari- 
ties  of  the  site,  about  11,000  tons  of  rock  had  to 
be  removed,  and  this,  together  with  the  sharp 
sand  and  shingle  ou  the  beach,  supplied  sufiicient 
materials,  save  lime  and  cement,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  of  the  masonry  and  con- 
crete work.  The  building  is  160ft.  long  by 
56ft.  wide,  and  the  water  surface  of  the  bath 
138ft.  by  34ft.  The  depth  at  one  end  is  Oft.  and 
at  the  other  3ft.  The  floor  is  lined  with  white 
grooved  tiles  and  the  sides  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  Around  the  sides  are  arranged  over 
60  dressing-rooms,  each  oft.  by  4ft.,  constructed  of 
varnished  pitch  pine  and  fitted  with  mahogany 
shelves,  brackets,  and  seats.  Each  room  has  a 
window  and  sash  door  in  tinted  glass,  and  ia 
furnished  with  mirror,  hat-pegs,  comb,  and 
brush,  &c.  Upon  the  tops  of  the  dressing- 
rooms  is  a  large  promenade  capable  of  holding 
500  non-bathers.  Spiiug-boards,  diving  tables, 
w.c.'s,  and  lavatories  are  provided,  and  ample 
facilities  for  heating  the  bath  for  tepid  bathuag 
is  secured. 

Jersey. — The  nave  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
George,  Jersey,  which  is  the  only  portion  at 
present  completed,  was  opened  for  divine  service 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  July.  St.  George's 
Church,  the  JEoundation-stoue  of  which  was  laid 
in  1876,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
Hay  ward,  son  of  Mr.  John  Hay  ward.  It  wiU 
consist,  when  completed,  of  a  nave  58ft.  long 
by  22ft.  broad,  north  porch,  chancel  24ft.  by 
18ft.  Oin.,  and  tower,  with  a  saddle-back  roof  of 
high  pitch,  the  north  side  forming  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry.  It  is  designed  in  the 
simplest  form  of  the  Lancet  period  of  architec- 
ture, partly  on  account  of  economy,  but  more 
especially  on  account  of  its  suitability  to  the 
material  employed  in  its  construction — viz., 
granite,  which  is  the  principal  building  stone  of 
the  island.  The  side  windows  of  the  nave  are  of 
single  and  double  lights,  and  a  lofty  triplet 
occupies  the  west  gable.  They  are  filled  with 
cathedral  glass  of  various  tints,  given  by  Mr. 
Drake,  of  Exeter,  who  has  also  presented  to  the 
church  a  small  stained-glass  window  in  the  west 
gable.  The  cost  of  the  building  hitherto  has 
been  about  £1,000. 

MAsrcHESTEE. — Considerable  progress  has  re- 
cently been  made  in  the  Gothic  stone  building 
which  is  being  raised,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
George  T.  Redmayne,  for  the  Manchester 
School  of  Art,  in  Cavendish -street.  All  Saints, 
Manchester.  The  cost  of  the  buUding,  irre- 
spective of  internal  fittings,  will  be  about 
£11,000.  The  basement  of  the  building  con- 
tains a  modelling-room,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  16ft.  by  26ft.,  a  casting-room,  14ft.  by  26ft. 
and  a  committee-room.  26ft.  by  26ft.  On  the 
same  floor  are  the  residence  of  the  custodian  and 
other  offices,  and  adjoining  this  suite  of  offices 
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it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  dininf<-hall,  38ft.  by 
24ft.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 
The  ground-floor  is  occupied  with  four  studios 
— two  of  them  being  38ft.  by  24ft.,  another 
64ft.  by  24ft.,  and  the  fourth,  53ft.  by  2Cft. 
The  same  floor  has,  in  addition,  the  head- 
master's room,  1.5ft., by  17ft.,  the  second  and  third 
masters'  room,  17ft,  by  15ft.,  and  the  custodian's 
room,  13ft.  Gin.  by  13ft.,  with  a  range  of 
lavatories,  &c.  The  first  floor  contains  an  art 
gallery,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  88ft.  by 
25ft.  and  22ft.  in  height.  Two  other  studios 
(No.  5  and  No.  C)  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
first  floor,  the  former  being  54ft.  by  26ft.,  and 
the  latter  C4ft-  by  25ft.,  each  having  an  altitude 
of  24ft.  Gin.  Over  the  entrance  is  an  oriel 
window,  composed  of  four  lights,  enriched  with 
Gothic  tracery,  which  lights  are  to  be  filled  with 
specially  designed  stained  glass.  We  have  illus- 
trated the  exterior  of  the  building. 

PiNnOE. — The  fifteenth- century  church  of  St. 
Michael,  at  Pinhoe,  Exeter,  was  reopened  on 
Saturday  week,  after  restoration.  The  chancel 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a  vestry  and 
porch  have  been  added.  The  new  chancel  roof 
is  of  English  oak,  picked  out  with  gold,  ver- 
milion, and  green,  and  covered  externally  with 
slate,  and  a  ridge  of  Bath  and  Hamhill  stone. 
The  nave  and  aisle  roofs  have  had  colour  applied, 
as  a  groundwork  for  future  embellishment,  and 
the  walls  are  stuccoed  a  warm  colour  throughout. 
All  these  decorations,  ard  the  reglazing  of  the 
windows,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  P.  Drake,  of  the 
Cathedral-yard,  Exeter.  The  carving  is  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  includes  the 
placing  of  angels  bearing  shields  at  the  in- 
tersections of  ribs  in  nave- roof  ;  the  restoration 
of  the  grand  old  rood-screen,  which  runs  without 
a  break  from  wall  to  wall,  the  partial  re- erect  ion 
of  the  pulpit,  and  the  addition  of  seating  in  solid 
oak,  modelled  after  the  old  bench  ends.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  lined  with  memorial  stones, 
the  spaces  filled  with  coloured  tiles,  and 
the  chancel-floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  by 
Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Boote,  of  Burslem.  The 
organ  has  been  cleansed  and  refixed  by  Mr. 
Hawker,  of  Exeter.  The  chancel  has  been 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  of  London,  the  nave,  aisles,  and  tower 
from  those  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Pulford,  of  Exeter. 
Mr.  James  O.  Fleming  was  clerk  of  works. 

Plymouth. — On  Monday  week  the  Mayor  of 
Plymouth  opened  the  new  Board-schools  in  Ox- 
ford-street,  built  by  Mes.srs.  Lethbridge  and  Foot, 
contractors,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Silvanus 
Trevail,  architect,  of  Truro.  The  schools  are 
comprised  in  a  block  of  buildings  measuring 
about  180ft.  long  by  GOft.  deep,  and  are  divided 
into  two  separate  departments.  Gas  is  laid  on 
throughout  the  building  ;  the  heating  is  by  open 
fireplaces  ;  and  Tobin's  vertical  system  has  been 
adopted  in  the  ventilation.  Internally  the  walls 
are  dadoed  in  pitch-pine  throughout  to  the  level 
of  the  window- sLUs,  and  the  main  timbers  of  the 
roof  are  left  open  and  varnished,  the  work  being 
of  a  plain  and  substantial  character.  Externally 
the  treatment  has  been  that  of  Early  Domestic 
Gothic  in  style ;  the  walls  are  of  blue  limestone, 
with  dressings  in  the  same  material  of  a  lighter 
tint,  the  contrast  being  effective.  The  roofing 
is  of  Delabole  slate,  relieved  by  fancy  cut  bands, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  bellcote,  rising 
about  30ft.  above  the  ridge. 

Radclipfe  Beibge,  neae  Mais-chestee. — The 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  Stand-lane,  was  opened 
on  Wednesday  week  (July  28th).  The  new 
church,  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  is  in  the  Free  Classic  style,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe,  architect,  of  Whitefield. 
It  is  of  stone  externally ;  the  dressings  are  from 
the  Slaithwaite  quarries,  and  are  polished,  and 
the  wall-spaces  are  filled  in  with  Lightcliff  par- 
ppints.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  of  var- 
nished pitch-pine,  except  vestibule  and  commu- 
nion furniture,  which  are  of  polished  oak,  and 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Allen,  of  Rad- 
clifl.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Hope,  of  Dinting, 
have  been  contractors  for  the  masonry.  The 
cost  of  the  church  is  nearly  £5,000. 

Shipston-on-Stoue.  —  Memorial-stones  have 
been  laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Shipston,  near  Banbury. 
It  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  is  being  built 
of  Armscote  stone,  rock  faced,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  chapel  will  be  40ft.  long  by 
23ft.  Bin.  wide,  and  will  seat  upwards  of  200 
people  ;  attached  will  be  a  schoolroom  20ft.  by 


left.,  with  class-room,  minister's  vestry  and 
oflicos.  The  chief  front  to  the  road  will  have  a 
four-light  window  with  cinquofoil  tracery,  and 
on  cither  side  wUl  bo  a  buttress  finished  with 
pinnacle  and  carved  finial.  Behind  the  rostrum 
will  be  a  chancel  lighted  by  four  lancet-headed 
windows.  The  beams  of  the  open  roof  will  be 
of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  the 
seats  of  the  same  material,  but  varnished  only. 
Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  James  Pickering  is  the  builder  ;  the  outlay 
will  be  about  £1,000. 

Wesleyan  CnAPEL  Building. — During  the 
year  126  new  chapels  have  been  built,  60  of 
which  are  in  places  in  which  no  Wesleyan 
chapel  before  existed,  and  the  rest  supersede 
smaller  and  inferior  buildings.  There  have  also 
been  96  enlai'gements,  and  altogether  above 
30,000  additional  sittings  had  been  provided  at 
an  average  cost  in  the  case  of  the  new  chapels  of 
less  than  £6.  Twenty  schoolrooms  have  been 
erected  and  thirteen  manses.  The  total  cost  of 
all  the  erections  and  enlargements  and  of  forty- 
two  organs  has  been  £318, 175,  and  the  temporary 
debt  is  £75,807.  The  Chapel  Fund  has  given 
£13,439,  and  lent  without  interest  £10,310. 
Sanction  has  been  given  to  the  erection  of  173 
chapels,  18  ministers'  houses,  17  schoolrooms, 
and  23  organs,  with  110  enlargements,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  whole  being  £253,655,  and  the 
increased  number  of  sittings  in  the  chapels 
23,480. 

West  Kjlbeide,  N.B.— The  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  Free  Church  was  laid  in  Main-street  on 
the  24th  ult.  The  church  will  be  65ft.  Gin. 
by  37ft.  inside  main  walls,  and  will  accommodate 
450  persons  in  area,  and  a  gallery  over  entrance 
lobby.  To  the  rear  are  placed  the  session-house 
and  vestry.  The  masonry  is  of  red  freestone, 
the  chief  frontage  being  in  bull-nosed  rubble 
and  polished  dressings.  The  chief  consists  of  a 
projecting  doorway,  with  gable  above,  and 
recessed  and  panelled  jambs.  This  is  flanked  by 
buttresses,  and  behind  the  gable  is  a  rose 
traceried  window.  On  the  left  hand  and  west 
front  will  be  a  tower,  containing  stair  to  gallery, 
and  finished  by  a  spire,  rising,  in  all,  120ft. 
from  ground.  The  ceiling  will  be  coved  on  the 
side  walls,  and  waggon-headed  in  the  centre, 
plastered  between  the  couples,  the  tie-beams  of 
which,  and  of  exposed  parts,  will  be  of  dressed 
timber.  The  platforms,  pews,  and  fittings  will 
be  of  pitch-pine.  Mr.  James  Ritchie,  of  Glas- 
gow, is  the  architect,  and  the  chief  contractors 
are,  for  masonry,  Mr.  J.  MacFarlane,  West 
Kilbride  ;  joinery,  Mr.  Miller,  Glasgow  ; 
plastering,  Mr.  J.  Boyd,  Saltcoats ;  and  glaz- 
ing, Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Kier,  Glasgow.  The  total 
cost  wUl  be  about  £3,000. 

Whittle  -  le  -  Woods  . — The  foundation-stone 
of  St.  John's  church,  Whittle-le-Woods,  near 
Chorley,  was  recently  laid.  The  church  is 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  comprises  nave 
82ft.  long  by  32ft.  Gin.  wide  and  45ft.  laigh  ; 
south  aisle,  82ft.  long  by  13ft.  Gin.  wide  and 
30ft.  high ;  north  transept,  19ft.  9in.  long  by 
30ft.  9in.  wide,  the  roof  intercepting  with  the 
nave.  The  chancel  wall  have  an  octagonal  apse 
37ft.  9in.  by  25ft.  by  32ft.,  and  will  accommo- 
date a  choir  of  40.  The  organ-chamber  will  be 
15ft.  by  15ft.  and  30ft.  high,  and  the  vestry 
under  the  tower  15ft.  by  15ft.  and  19ft.  6in.  hgih. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  572  persons. 
Adjoining  the  north  transept  a  lofty  tower  will 
be  erected,  sufliciently  spacious  to  contain  a  peal 
of  eight  bells.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the 
tower  will  be  15ft.  by  15ft.  and  90ft.  high.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Myres,  Veevers,  and  Myres,  architects,  of 
Preston,  Blackpool,  and  Westminster,  who  are 
carrying  out  the  work.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  are  the  Victoria  Timber  Company. 
Chorley ;  the  amount  of  their  contract  being 
£5,428.  Mr.  John  Bowen  is  acting  as  clerk  of 
works. 


On  Saturday  last  there  was  opened  at  Wigan 
the  first  section  of  a  tramway  system  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  town  and  suburbs.  The  stables 
and  offices,  built  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Bywater, 
of  Pembertou,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  K.  A. 
Busby,  architect,  of  Lord-strett,  Liverpool,  com- 
prise accommodation  for  over  50  horses,  also  engine 
and  boiler  rooms,  hay-lofts,  offices,  i.to.,  together 
with  a  house  for  the  manager  or  foreman.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings,  inclusive  of  house,  fittings, 
&c.,  is  £2,465,  which  sum  gives  a  total  cost  per 
horse  of  under  £50. 
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"  BUILDING  NE"WS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
"We  hope  to  publish  our  award  in  the  above  next  week. 
The  names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  the  members,  and  the 
time  they  have  been  engaged  in  architectural  offices, 
must  be  forwarded  by  "Wednesday  next  to  this  office. 

Drawings  Received.— J.  B.  Fowler,  J.  L.,  J.  B.  G., 
J.  P.  J.  P.  J.,  J.  P.  S.,  and  H.  R.  G. 


— — 

THE  ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  AT  SWANSCOMBE  CHURCH, 
KENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sib, — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  cor- 
rect the  very  incorrect  statements,  published  in 
your  paper  of  June  25,  with  regard  to  the  visit 
of  thiit  society  to  the  above  church. 

1st.  They  state  "  the  restoration  was  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
of  Grcenhithe,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
George  "Vulliamy,  the  architect  to  the  Board  of 
"Works."  Now  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  work.  I  waa 
the  arcliitect  for  the  whole  of  this  work,  also  for 
the  schools  near  the  same.  I  made  every  draw- 
ing with  my  own  hands,  and  wrote  the  specifi- 
cation.   I  found  the  work  was  of  such  interest 
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that  it  demanded  much  care  and  attention.  I 
visited  the  work  nearly  every  week  at  my  own 
expense.  Mr.  H.  Saunders  was  my  clerk  of 
works. 

2nd.  The  richly- sculptured  tomb,  also  my 
design,  is  alabaster,  not  marble. 

3rd.  The  spire  and  tower  arc  covered  with  oak 
shingle,  and  not  slated. 

4th.  The  rector's  name  is  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Candy,  B.D.,  not  Dandy. 

With  regard  to  the  various  points  of  interest 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  present  to 
point  them  out,  also  to  exhibit  the  tracings  I 
made  of  the  various  figures  and  painted  work  I 
found. upon  the  old  plaster.  A  most  interesting 
pamphlet  has  been  written  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Sparvel  Bayley,  F.S.A.,  giving  a  correct  history 
of  the  church  and  the  work  of  restoration. — I 
am,  &c.,  Jabez  Bignell. 

Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

P.S. — I  have  just  read  in  your  paper  of  to- 
day Mr.  John  W.  Warman's  letter,  complaining 
of  the  blunders  made  in  the  report  of  the  society's 
visit  to  Canterbury. 


ST.  MATTHIAS'  CHURCH  (TULSE  HILL) 
COMPETITION. 

SlE, — Living  in  the  neighbourhood  I  think 
that  it  is  only  right  that  those  gentlemen  who 
have  competed  for  the  above  church  should 
know  that  a  rumour  is  abroad  to  the  effect  that 
an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  throw  out  the 
design  which  has  been  selected.  That  the  com- 
mittee have  acted  fairly,  your  article  in  last 
week's  paper  fully  bears  out,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  competition,  which  promised  so 
fair  at  the  beginning,  may  not  become  a  scan- 
dal.— Yours,  &c..  One  Inteeested. 


SlE, — Without  in  any  way  questioning  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  in  this  competition,  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  :  — 

It  was  stated  in  the  conditions  that  no  per- 
spectives would  be  required.  On  reading  through 
your  account,  in  last  week's  paper,  of  the  suc- 
cessful designs,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
that  three  or  four  of  them  had  p  erspectives,  and 
the  one  placed  first  had  one  fully  coloured.  So 
that  those  who  did  not  send  in  perspectives  were 
placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

If  competitors  wilfully  ignore  conditions  in 
competitions,  all  fairness  is  at  an  end,  and  it  will 
be  hopeless  for  the  Institute  to  try  and  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things. 

I  append  a  copy  of  the  conditions,  and  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Gadsdun. — I  am,  &c., 

R.  J.  H. 


ST.  MATTHIAS'  CHXJECH,  UPPER  TULSE  HILL, 
BRIXTON. 

Instbuctioxs  to  AnciiiTECTS. 

The  Building  Committee,  in  desixing  to  receive  designs 
for  the  above,  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  Archi- 
tects to  the  following  requirements : — 

1.  The  church  is  to  be  solidly  built  of  red-brick  or  stone, 
with  stone  dressings.  Any  attempt  at  unnecessiu'y  orna- 
ment is  undesirable. 

2.  The  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  which  should 
comprise  the  church,  with  chancel,  tower,  spire,  seatmg, 
and  necessary  fittings,  boundary  wall,  gates,  and  ap- 
proaches, heating,  &c.,  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  8ft.  to 
lin.  onimperial  drawing-paper,  and  mounted  on  strainers. 

3.  All  J  scale  drawings,  with  the  exception  of  plans, 
must  be  in  line  only.    Ko  perspective  required. 

4.  The  plans  showing  accommodation  for  800  sittings 
to  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  an  economical  enlarge- 
ment. 

5.  As  it  is  not  intended  to  spend  more  than  £7,000,  in- 
cluding architect's  commission,  a  detailed  specification 
and  estimate  of  cost  from  a  responsible  builder,  who 
would  execute  the  wiiole  of  the  work  according  to  sub- 
mitted drawings  and  specification,  should  be  sent  in  with 
designs. 

6.  The  drawings  are  to  be  sent  in  under  motto  onli/. 

When  the  selection  of  design  has  been  made,  an  adver- 
tisement will  be  inserted  in  the  Builder  and  Building 
News,  atnouncing  the  motto  of  the  design  which  has  been 
chosen,  and  asking  for  the  name  and  address  of  each 
competitor. 

7.  No  premium  is  offered,  but  the  Committee  under- 
take to  employ  the  architect  whose  design  is  placed  first. 
The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  any 
design. 

8.  The  Committee  undertake  to  return  all  unsuccessful 
drawings,  but  will  not  be  answerable  for  any  damage  m 
transit. 

9.  The  Committee  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
church  will  probably  be  built  in  three  sections. 

10.  Designs  to  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Gadsdun,  Honorary  Secretary,  24,  Elm  Park,  Brixton- 
hill,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  next. 


24,  Elm  Park,  Brixton  Rise. 
3rd  June,  1880. 

Dear  Sie,— Yours  of  yesterday  duly  arrived  this 
morning,  and,  in  reply,  I  can  say  that  the  Building 


Committee  of  St.  Matthias'  Church  endeavoured  to  draw 
up  the  paper  of  Instructions  for  Architects  as  fairly  as 
possible.  If  perspectives  are  sent  in  they  will  bo  put  on 
one  side.  The  principal  approach  should  be  at  the 
corner  of  Tulse  Hill,  and  the  road  shown  in  tlie  site- 
plan.— I  am,  yours  truly,  John  T.  Gaosuun. 


LIGHT   AND   AIR.— LAYBOURNE 
v.  KIDSTON. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher's 
letter  of  the  23rd  ult.,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  expect  that  my  short  experi- 
ence would  have  the  same  weight  accorded  to  it 
as  Mr.  Ilesketh's ;  but  so  as  to  let  niy  client 
have  the  opinion  of  a  more  experienced  man,  I 
called  in  Mr.  John  Whichcord  (the  president  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  whose 
experience,  you  will  allow,  is  quite  equal  to  Mr. 
Hcsketh's  or  Mr.  Banister  Eletcher's  in  such 
matters,  and  he  in  his  report  confirmed  mine  in 
all  its  material  points. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  informs  us  that  to  test 
the  quantity  of  light  in  one  of  the  rooms  he  used 
the  Times  newspaper,  and  this  could  be  read 
without  difficulty.  I  myself  should  not  say  this 
was  any  criterion,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  Times  has  such  clear  type  that  it  can  be 
read  in  a  dark  room  by  means  of  a  farthing 
rushlight. 

He  also  informs  us  that  a  glass  panel  in  the 
lavatory  floor  has  been  boarded  up  to  prevent 
the  light  descending  into  the  shop.  Now  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher  can  hardly  have  used  mature 
judgment  when  he  said  this,  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  is  an  utter  absurdity,  for  who  in 
their  senses  would  block  up  light  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it,  as  he  implies,  when  all  the  light  that 
can  be  got  is  required  at  that  part  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  of  which  there  is  already  insuffi- 
cient ? 

But  I  should  rather  say  the  panel  has  been 
boarded  up  to  prevent  people  being  seen  from  the 
shop  while  using  the  lavatory. 

The  deep  shadow  mentioned  in  Mr.  Thomas's 
afiidavit  is  a  fact  (and  a  very  stubborn  one),  as  it 
is  there  now  to  be  seen,  and  will  remain  so  as 
long  as  the  defendant's  building  is  its  present 
height. 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  simlight 
that  used  to  shine  on  the  skylights  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day  previously  to  the  erection  of 
defendant's  buildings,  which  now  is  wholly  ob- 
structed. 

And  it  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  case  is  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. — I  am,  &c., 

Walter  J.  N.  Touxinson. 

August  -Ith. 


UNDERWRITING  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Sir, — I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  sanguine  feel- 
ing entertained  by  "Architectus  "  as  to  the  readi- 
ness or  ease  with  which  the  existing  machinery 
of  building-  may  be  subordinated  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Mr  Cresswell's  undoubtedly 
desirable  scheme.  Before,  however,  any  useful 
progress  can  be  made,  the  exact  qualities  of  the 
materials  to  be  used  must  be  defined,  and  a 
complete  specification  of  the  salient  features, 
which  should  regulate  their  selection.  A  brick 
must  not  only  be  described  as  such,  but  its  poro- 
sity and  capacity  of  resistance  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  as  well  as  its  value  in  withstanding 
compressive  strain,  should  be  assured.  Lime 
and  cement  should  only  be  used  on  their  own 
intrinsic  merits,  and  not  loosely  received  as  the 
production  or  the  manufacture  of  certain  makers. 
Stone,  i-egardless  of  the  quarry  from  which  it 
was  extracted,  should  be  challenged  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  reliable  te^ts,  competent  to 
prove  its  fitness  to  withstand  all  the  strains  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected  in  its  destined 
position  in  the  building  of  which  it  is  to  form  a 
part.  I  merely  refer  to  these  "  leading 
articles,"  and  for  the  present  purposes  dis- 
regard ail  questions  of  timber,  iron,  and  the 
other  materials  used  in  building.  But  where  is 
the  architect  to  find  the  accurate  means  of  test- 
ing even  these  few  building  materials?  He 
cannot  do  it  himself,  for  his  experience  does  not 
qualify  bim  for  such  a  task.  The  clerk  of  works 
is  even  more  dangerous  in  the  matter,  for  the 
rules  by  which  he  is  usually  guided  are  both 
empirical  and  occult.  The  establishment  of 
ready  and  cheap  means  of  testing,  conducted  by 
those  versed  in  all  the  details  of  material,  both 
natural  and  artificial, can  alone  meet  the  difficulty, 
and  no  material  should  be  accepted  unless 
officially  certified  to  be  of  the  proper  standing 


and  fitness.  Even  after  the  difficulty  of  quality  of 
material  has  been  overcome,  the  more  important 
question  of  supervising  their  proper  combination 
has  to  bo  met.  A  visit  "  two  or  three  times  a 
day,"  is  not  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  I  almost  fear,  and  judging 
from  past  and  present  experience,  that  a  super- 
intendent constantly  on  the  job  would  not 
succeed  in  checking  the  desire  to  "  scamp  "  the 
work.  I  doubt  even  if  he  slept  on  the  premises, 
and  took  the  additional  precaution  of  imitating 
the  weasel's  vigilance,  he  would  .succeed  in 
checking  the  chronic  condition  of  indifference  to 
quality  of  work  of  the  modern  builder.  There 
is  of  course  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  prevent  a 
right  and  proper  system  being  inaugurated ; 
but  Mr.  Cresswell  mu.st  not  flatter  himself  that 
progress  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  vigorous 
testing  of  the  material,  of  which  the  new  cer- 
tified or  classified  houses  are  to  be  built. — 
I  am,  &c.,  Civil  Engineer. 


ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  IN  HALIFAX. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  my  book,  "Ancient 
Buildint^s  iu  Halifax,"  in  your  issue  of  yesterday, 
you  made  several  remarks  which,  as  they  contain 
errors  of  fact,  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  cor- 
rect. You  express  an  opinion  "  that  the  drawings 
in  many  cases  have  been  copied  from  photographs." 
In  one  instance  only,  that  of  a  building  now 
destroyed,  has  such  been  the  case.  Your  insertion 
of  this  letter  may  remove  an  impression  which  is 
certainly  calculated  to  deprive  me  of  any  credit 
due  to  my  pencil. 

The  bay-windows  in  Plate  VI.  are  not,  as  you 
think,  out  of  perspective,  their  covers  being  placed 
in  the  building  at  a  considerable  angle  to  allow  the 
rain  to  run  off.  They  can,  therefore,  be  seen  from 
below,  which  gives  an  odd  appearance  on  the  spot. 
I  surely  am  not  to  be  censured  for  this. 

The  table  in  Plate  XXV.,  which  you  think 
"  quite  modern  in  spirit,"  is  obtained  from  one  in 
a  fourteenth-century  MS.,  "The  Bomance  of 
Alexander,"  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  house  in  Shibden-park  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Lister  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  the  railway 
company,  and  has  been  most  truthfully  restored. 
It  now  presents  exactly  its  original  appearance,  and 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  like  it. 

The  coved  woodwork  in  Plate  XIII.,  which  you 
think  so  singular  as  almost  to  doubt  its  existence, 
is,  in  fact,  not  an  unusual  feature  in  timbered 
architecture.  Examples  of  it  are  found  at  Age- 
croft,  Samlesbury,  and  Speke  Halls,  Lancashire ; 
Little  Moreton  Hall,  Cheshire ;  St.  Mary-le-Wig- 
ford,  Lincoln;  Harrietsham,  Kent,  and  other  places 
innumerable.  In  the  building  I  have  depicted  at 
Halifax  it  actually  still  exists,  though  covered  with 
plaster. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  my  book  scarcely 
aims  at  elaborate  architectural  detail,  which  might 
have  been  destructive  of  artistic  effect ;  and  is  in- 
tended rather  to  give  the  spirit  of  the  buildings 
which  it  represents. — I  am,  &c., 

Halifax,  July  31st.  John  Leyland. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  SCHOOL  AT  TRURO. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  last  week,  with 
reference  to  the  new  Cornish  Wesleyan  Middle- 
class  School  about  to  be  erected  at  Truro,  you  state 
that  the  architect  for  the  above  building  is  Mr. 
Edward  Kendall,  of  Truro.  This  gentleman  is  the 
much  esteemed  secretary  to  the  association.  The 
architect  (the  design  of  whom  was  selected  in 
open  competition;  is — Yours,  &c., 

Elliot  J.  Ettwell. 

West  Bromwich,  August  4. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Stephen  Isaacson  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix 
Pursuivant  of  Arms,  a  well-known  writer  on 
arch^ological  and  genealogical  questions,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary  Earl 
Marshall,  to  the  patent  offioe  of  Somerset  Herald 
in  Ordinary,  so  long  held  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R. 
Planch  e. 

An  iron  church,  erected  by  Messrs.  Broad,  con- 
tractors, of  London,  was  opened  at  Bridport,  on 
Tuesday. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter-the-Less,  in  North- 
street,  Chichester,  is  undergoing  restoration.  A 
new  reredos  has  been  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Brown,  to  whom 
a  brass  has  also  been  laid  in  the  chancel.  The 
reredos  is  composed  of  patterned  encaustic  tiles, 
the  central  portion  being  of  alabaster,  with  cross 
in  gilt  mosaic.  The  church  is  being  reseated,  the 
pulpit  and  reading- desk  have  been  rearranged,  and 
a  vestry  is  being  added.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  is 
the  nrchitecfc,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Vick,  builder,  of  Chichester. 
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JnUvcommunication, 

QUESTIONS. 

[6184.1  —  Wall-Iiining-s.  —  Would  some  of  yoiir 
readers  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  full  information  as  to 
the  best  kind  of  tiles  for  wall-linings,  with  prices,  mode 
of  laying-,  references  to  writings  on  the  subject,  &c.— lu- 

MOKAMUS. 

[8185.]— Preservation  of  Stone.— Will  some  cov- 
respondent  give  me  his  practical  experience  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  any  stonc-preserviug  iJrocess  !  What  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  portions  of  tlie  IIousos  of  Parliament 
■which  were  experimented  upon  some  years  ago,  I  believe, 
by  different  processes  ?  Oil  is  apparently  being  largely 
used  to  the  new  masonry  during  the  repairs  to  York 
Minster,  under  Mr.  Street.  I  have  understood  tliat  oil  is 
not  more  permanent  in  its  efl'ects  than  painting,  and 
rcquii-es  renewal  similarly.  Can  anyone  throw  light  on 
this  question  from  actual  experience  .'—One  in  Doudt. 

[6186.]— Railway  Companies  and  the  Value  of 

Land.— A  railway  was  made  some  2U  years  since  through 
an  estate  running  "along  the  sides  of  and  near  the  bottom 
of  a  hill,  which  is  loaded  with  large  quantities  of  green 
sands,  through  which  the  head  water  above  percolates. 
In  making  this  railway  those  preen  sands  were  cut  into 
from  15  to  20ft.  in  depth,  for  a  length  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  the  consequence  is  that  those  sands  have 
been  constantly  running  out  ever  since  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  so  for 
years  to  come.  The  result  has  been  that  as  those  sands 
discharge  themselves  i'rom  the  bowels  of  the  earth  a 
vacuum  is  thus  foimed,  and  after  a  while  the  upper  strata 
or  top  crust  breaks  away  and  settles  down,  and  so  very 
materially  inteifcres  with  the  cropping  of  the  land  and 
the  vegetation  thereon,  as  well  as  destroying  several 
orchards  of  a  thriving  and  excellent  kind.  An  action  was 
recently  brought  against  the  company  for  compensation 
for  the  damage  so  done  to  the  lands  by  the  landowner. 
The  damages  were  set  by  the  landowner's  surveyor  at  so 
much,  based  as  follows :  —  The  orhjinal  agricultural 
annual  value  of  those  portions  where  the  slips  and  sub- 
isidences  had  taken  place,  having  been  put  at  what  they 
were  fairly  worth  had  no  disturbance  of  such  lands  oc- 
curred, at  the  usual  30  years'  jiurch  ise  for  the  fee  simple 
therejf .  Against  this  the  present  value  was  obtained  by 
taking  the  same  portions  of  lauds  at  what  they  were  con- 
sidered worth  for  agricultural  piu-poses  at  the  present 
moment  per  annum,  and  the  value  in  fee  of  the  same 
reckoned  at  from  13  years'  to  22  years'  purchase,  according 
to  the  nature  and  dangerous  state  thereof.  The  railway 
company's  surveyor  objected  to  this  mode  of  computing 
the  value  of  the  alleged  damage  as  made  by  the  laud- 
owners'  sui-veyor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent, 
and  an  unknown  basis  to  go  upon.  That  having  reduced 
the  agricultui'al  value  in  tlie  first  instance,  the  landloid's 
surveyor  had  no  light  to  lessen  the  years'  purchase  also 
thereon.  The  landowners'  survej'or  contended  that  inas- 
much as  those  affected  portions  of  land  were  not  stationary 
but  movable,  and  iu  a  running-away  state,  they  ought  to 
be  treated  more  like  house-property  than  'otherwise.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  gi-eat  satisfaction  to  have  the  opinion 
of  some  of  your  readers,  being  experienced  land  sur- 
veyors, on  this  matter  as  to  which  of  these  two  surveyors 
may  be  considered  coirect  inhis  theory.— E.  C. 

[6187.]— Measuring-  Old  Gothic  Work,— Would 
any  one  liindly  inform  me  if  any  small  guide  to  measuring 
old  Gothic  work  has  ever  been  named  in  the  "Intercom- 
mimicatiou"  column,  or  elsewhere,  that  wotild  assist  me  in 
making  measured  dr  awings  of  an  old  abbey,  with  probable 
materials,  drawings,  paper,  &c.,  required  for  such  work  ? 
— Chas.  G.  Killhistek. 

[6188.]— Making-  Black  Bricks.— Isthere  any  cheap 
and  easy  way  of  making  black  bricks  out  of  red  ones  2 
Would  making  the  bricks  hot  and  dipping  them  in  coal 
tar  answer  the  purpose  and  stand  the  weather  ?— J.  Spar- 
bow,  Kapler,  N.Z. 

[6189.]— Fifteenth-Century  Dr.  Tanners.-In 

the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  I  am  told, 
is  an  altar-tomb  surmounted  by  a  reciunbent  figure  of  a 
stai-ved  man,  the  details  of  which  are  well  executed  and 
ghastly  enough.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Juhn 
Baret,  who  died  of  .stan'ation  in  1463,  while  attempting  to 
fast  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
€ver  sketched  this  monument;  if  so,  perhaps  you  would 
pubUsh  it  ;-L.  E.  D. 

[6190.]— Footings  of  Tank.— What  Mud  of  bond  is 
best  for  footings  of  a  large  brick  circular  tank,  40ft.  dia- 
meter? Four  courses  of  footings  three  bricks  thick.  Is 
all  header  the  best  or  quickest  ? — G.  C. 

[6191.]— Imitating-  Whitelilarble.— Ihave  alarge 
white  marble  ornament  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces, 
and  wish  to  jom  them  together  again,  but  having  lost 
some  small  pieces  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  some  kind  of 
composition  I  could  get  to  imitate  white  marble.— Mid- 
dlesex, 

[6192.]— Spring-  to  Close  Church  Door.— I  want 
to  make  a  heavy  door  of  an  old  church  in  a  poor  parish 
self-closing.  Can  any  of  our  many  intelligent  readers  help 
me  to  do  so  ?  I  would  have  Ihem  bear  in  mind  'tis  a  heavy 
door,  swinging  on  rides  about  phsof  an  inch  thick,  and 
this  simply  on  hooks  leaded  almost  beyond  hope  of  re- 
moval in  stonework.  There  are  two  steps  of  stone  at 
doorway,  and  the  door  shuts  against  the  face  of  one  of 
them  about  2in.  down  it,  so  that  a  spring  at  bottom  of 
door  won't  apply.  The  old  rides  are  necessarily  so  fixed 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  rising  butts,  and 
to  obtain  the  effect  by  pulley  and  cord  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  noise  they  make  in  working.— T.  E.  P. 


REPLIES. 

[6167.]— Pitch  for  Tile  Roof  .—To  insure  water  being 
kept  out,  the  pitch  .should  not  bo  less  than  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.— C.  F.  M. 

[6180.]  —  Biittany.— I  have  just  returned  from  an 
architectural  tour  in  Brittany,  and  had  with  me  Mirrray's 
"Handbook  to  France,"  and  found  it  all  that  I  could 
desiie  in  regard  to  architectural  features.  I  had  also  a 


Bradshaw's  "  Continental  Guide,"  but  the  former  was  by 
far  better  for  any  one  interested  in  architecture.— Chas. 
Mason. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  BUILDEBS'  PAETNEESniP  Dl.SrUTE. — EOOEES  V. 

]\L\_NLEY.— Ou  Tuesday  Vice  Chancellor  Malius  gave 
judgment  iu  this  case  reported  iu  our  issue  of 
Juue  11.  His  Lordship  said  the  plaiutiff  aud  de- 
fendant entered  into  partnership  together  as 
builders  aud  contractors  iu  the  year  1859.  Their 
business  -was  carried  ou  iu  St.  George's-road, 
Camden-towu,  and  the  partnership  was  dissolvecl 
in  August,  1878,  under  circumstances  to  -which  he 
would  more  particularly  advert.  The  question  in 
this  action  -was  as  to  the  rights  of  the  plaiutiff 
under  that  dissolution.  It  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  aud  defendant  had  commenced  life  as 
journeymen  carpenters,  and  were  friends  and  com- 
pauions  together.  The  partnership  which  they 
entered  iuto  became  emiueutly  successful  and  was 
carried  on  iu  a  most  honourable  manner  and  with 
great  kindness  to  each  other,  for  they  both  agreed 
in  stating  that  no  difference  had  ever  taken  place 
between  them  till  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
this  action.  It  was  provided  by  the  articles  of 
partnership  of  the  2Ist  of  May,  1862,  that  annual 
accouuts  of  the  partnership  affairs  should  be 
taken,  and  that  appeared  to  have  been  adhered  to. 
The  balance-sheet  from  1875  to  1877  showed  a 
large  surplus  over  debts  aud  liabilities.    That  of 

1875  amounted  to  £G6,000,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  large  property,  consisting  principally  of 
houses  and  shops,  was  divided  between  them.  In 

1876  the  surplus  was  £32,000,  and  in  1877  it  was 
£31,977.  That  account  was  signed  by  both 
partners  in  April,  1879.  In  consequence  of  a  strike 
in  the  building  trade  and  general  depression,  the 
business  profits  iu  1878  were  considerably 
diminished ;  so  that,  while  the  wages  paid  in  1877 
averaged  £400  a  week,  they  were  reduced  to  £200 
in  1878.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  plaintiff  fell 
into  bad  health  in  the  summer  of  1878  ;  he  was 
certainly  unwell  nearly  if  not  the  whole  of  July  ; 
and  upon  the  evidence  his  Lordship  was  satisfied 
that  in  the  early  part  of  August  in  that  year  he 
was  in  a  serious  state  produced  by  want  of  sleep, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  conducting  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  health  he 
suddenly  became  possessed  of  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  retire  from  business.  It  was  on  the  19th 
of  August  that  the  ftrst  transaction  took  place 
which  was  brought  in  question  in  this  action.  The 
plaintiff  's  account  was  that  on  that  day,  after  his 
visit  with  Mr.  Manley  to  Dr.  Burnett,  he  went 
home  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  till  about  half -past  6,  when  he  went  to  the 
office.  The  defendant's  account  was  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  plantiff  returned  to  the  office  and 
they  spent  the  afternoon  in  looking  into  the 
accounts,  and  the  result  was  that  they  both  deter- 
mined to  sell  the  whole  concern  and  go  out  of 
business.  The  plaintiff  swore  that,  having  gone  to 
the  office  at  half-past  6,  they  both  walked  on 
Primrose-hill  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  result 
of  the  conversation  they  then  had  was  that  the 
plaintiff  should  retire  from  business,  and  that  the 
defendant  should  give  him  one-third  of  the  value 
of  the  surplus  assets  of  the  partnership.  The  de  - 
f  endant  denied  this  and  said  that  the  plaintiff  came 
to  the  office  at  half-past  8,  the  next  morning,  and 
made  a  proposal  to  him  that  he  (the  defendant) 
should  give  the  plaintiff  11  houses  then  lately  built 
by  the  firm  and  which  had  been  transferred  to  him 
as  his  private  property,  and  should  indemnify  the 
plaintiff  against  any  further  liability  of  the  partner- 
ship business,  and  that  as  these  houses  were  of 
greater  value  than  one- third  of  the  assets  of  the 
firm  the  plaintiff  should  transfer  to  him  a  sum  of 
£2, 000  then  standin  g  in  his  name  in  the  public  funds. 
His  Lordship  found  it  quite  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  statements,  but,  having  very  care- 
fully considered  the  evidence  on  each  side,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff's  statement 
of  the  result  of  the  negotiations  was  the  correct 
one,  and  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  plaintiff 
aud  defendant  that  the  latter  should  take  the 
business  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  plaintiff'  iu 
money  or  money's  worth  one-third  of  the  value  of 
the  surplus  assets  of  the  partnership.  The  parties 
having  come  to  an  agreement  to  dissolve,  it  was  the 
common  case  between  them  that  they  went  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  to  the  office  of  their  solicitors 
and  there  saw  Mr.  Whitfield.  They  then  told 
him  what  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  a  deed  of 
dissolution  of  partuershii)  was  prepared  and 
executed  the  very  same  day,  by  which  the  plaintiff 
released  to  the  defendant  all  his  interest  in  the 
business,  and  the  defendant  agreed  to  assign  over 
to  the  plaintiff  all  his  interest  in  the  11  houses,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  to  transfer  to  the  defendant  the 
sum  of  £2,000  Consols.  After  this  transaction  was 
carried  out  the  jjlaintiff  left  town  for  several 
months  and  his  health  became  restored,  and  when 
he  returned  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment come  to,  and  upon  looking  into  the  books  he 
complained  to  the  defendant  that  he  had  not  been 
fairly  dealt  by,  and  that,  instead  of  getting  one 


third  of  the  assets,  he  had  not  received  more  than 
one-sixth  part,  and  he  required  a  further  payment 
to  be  made  to  him.  This  the  defendant  resisted, 
and  contended  that  the  plaintiff  had  received  all 
he  was  entitled  to,  and  more  even,  because'  the 
value  of  the  houses  was  greater  than  the  sum  he 
hatl  fixed.  This  dispute  led  to  the  present  action, 
which  had  been  heard  at  great  length,  and  his 
Lordship's  opinion  upon  tlio  evidence  was  that  the 
plaintiff's  statement  was  the  correct  version  of  the 
contract,  and  that  he  was  not  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  on  the  20th  of  August  as  to  be  capable  of 
entering  iuto  such  an  arrangement :  and,  further, 
that  the  defendant  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the 
business  to  be  concluded  in  such  haste.  Being  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  plaintiff'  was  entitled  to 
one-third  of  the  assets  of  the  business,  the  only 
question  was  whether  he  had,  iu  fact,  received  that 
amount.  The  plaintiff's  strict  right  would  be  to 
have  the  value  of  the  assets  taken  as  they  were  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1878,  and  to  have  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  made  good  to  him  :  but,  after  going 
through  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  as  to 
the  value  of  such  assets,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  plaintiff'  would  have  had  about  the  value 
of  one-third  of  the  assets  if  he  had  not 
paid  to  the  defendant  the  £2,000  Consols,  and  if 
that  sum  had  not  been  so  paid  there  would  have 
been  no  justification  for  this  action.  It  was  clear 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  'Whitfield,  the  solicitor, 
that  the  plaintiff'  was  from  the  first  dissatisfied  at 
having  to  pay  that  sum,  and  this  opinion  his  Lord- 
ship had  expressed  during  the  hearing  of  the  cjse. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  great  regret  that  this 
dispute  had  arisen  between  two  persons  who  had 
been  so  long  connected  in  business  aud  who  had 
acted  with  such  kindne-s  and  good  faith  towards 
each  other  during  their  partnership.  With  a  view 
to  some  comjiromise  being  effected  he  had  ordered 
the  case  to  stand  over  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  defendant  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  submit  to  a  decree  to  the  eft'ect  he 
had  himself  suggested — namely,  that  the  defendant 
should  return  the  £2,000  Consols  to  the  plaintiff 
and  pay  the  costs  of  this  action.  The  plaintiff  had 
declined  to  accept  that  offer ;  but  as  the  offer,  in 
his  Lordship's  opinion,  would  meet  the  justice  of 
the  case,  the  decree  would  be  in  accordance  with 
it.  He  felt  satisfied  that  if  the  alternative  course 
was  adopted  of  having  an  inquiry  in  Chambers,  it 
would  cause  great  delay  and  expense  and  would 
not  in  the  end  produce  a  more  favourable  result 
for  the  plaintiff.  He  considered  that  he  was  con- 
sulting the  best  interests  of  both  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  in  refusing  to  order  a  reference  to 
Chambers,  and  in  making  the  decree  he  had 
stated. 

The  Beickjiaking  Season.— At  the  Brighton 
county-court,  on  Friday,  the  action  of  Uoatcher  v. 
Clayton  was  heard,  this  b^ing  one  to  recover 
£5  13s.,  alleged  to  be  due  on  a  contract  by  the 
defendant  to  make  bricks.  Plaintiff  deposed  that 
he  contracted  to  make  bricks  for  the  defendant  at 
Cs.  per  1,000.  He  made  226,000,  and  upon  that 
number  6d.  per  1,000  was  kept  back  to  recoup 
defendant  for  any  damage  which  might  be  caused 
to  the  bricks.  He  entered  into  no  contract  to  make 
bricks  throughout  the  season.  When  he  had  made 
the  number  mentioned  he  told  defendant  that  the 
clay  was  very  hard  to  work,  and  asked  for  3d.  per 
1,000  extra,  which  defendant  refused  to  pay.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  make 
bricks  for  the  whole  of  the  season,  and  as  he  had 
not  done  so  the  6d.  per  1,000  had  been  forfeited. 
Defendant's  son  said  the  contract,  which  was  in 
writing,  was  read  over  to  plaintiff,  and  was  that 
plaintiff  should  make  bricks  throughout  the  season ; 
the  custom  was,  if  men  left  before  the  brick  making 
season  was  over,  they  forfeited  the  6d.  The  judge 
( Mr.  MartLneau)  did  not  consider  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  claim  the  6d.  per  1,000  before  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  perhaps  not  then,  and  he  there- 
fore dismissed  the  case. 

Notice  to  Adjoinino  Owitbe  to  appoint  a  Sue - 
veyoe. — Wabd  y.  Ceoll. — This  was  a  motionheard 
before theMasteroftheBolls,  on  Wednesday  last,  to 
restrain  defendants  from  acting  under  an  award  to 
pull  down  a  certain  party-wall,  situate  in  Basing- 
hall-street.  City,  on  the  ground  that  a  proper 
notice  had  not  been  served  on  the  plaintiff  re- 
quiring her  to  appoint  a  surveyor  to  act  for  her. 
Defendant  had  given  the  usual  three  months'  no- 
tice, on  the  form  authorised  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  had  also  written  plaintiff,  saying  he 
"  should  be  obliged  "  if  she  would  appoint  a  sur- 
veyor ;  but  she  having  failed  to  do  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  a  surveyor  for  her,  under  Section 
85,  sub -section  9,  of  the  Building  Act,  and  the  two 
surveyors  so  appointed  had  ajipointed  a  third 
surveyor.  The  three  sixrve3'ors  awarded  that  the 
wall  should  be  pulled  down,  but  the  plaintiff 
moved  to  restrain  defendant  from  doing  so.  Mr. 
Karslake,  who  aiipeared  for  the  defendant,  con- 
tended that  three  months'  notice  first  served  re- 
quired the  plaintiff'  to  appoint  a  surveyor,  and  he 
showed  by  an  affidavit  that  no  other  form  for 
doing  so  had  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
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Sir  G.  Jesael  said  that  the  "  three  months'  "  notice 
contaiued  no  raquiremeut  of  the  plaintiff  to  appoint 
a  surveyor,  and  the  letter  was  insufficient,  as  it  did 
not  require  the  plaintiff  to  do  so,  but  simply  said 
that  the  defendant  "would  he  obliged"  if  it 
were  done.  He  granted  the  injunction,  on  that 
ground    but  reserved  the  question  of  costs. 

A  Peima  Donna  and  uee  Builder. — Heakd  v. 
Patti. — At  the  Glamorganshire  Assizes,  on  Tues- 
day, the  following  case  came  before  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court.  Mr.  M'Intyre, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Jeffreys  were  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Bowen,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Percy  Gye  (specially 
retained  from  the  South-Eastern  Circuit)  for  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Jeffreys,  in  opening  the  pleadings, 
stated  that  the  Marquise  de  Caux,  the  defendant, 
employed  Joseph  Cook  Rees  to  do  certain  additions 
and  buildings  to  her  house,  Craig-y-Nos  Castle. 
Bees  did  work  to  the  amount  of  £U,000,  and  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1880,  defendant  was  indebted  to 
him  in  the  sum  of  £2,500.  This  sum  Rees  assigned 
to  Heard,  the  plaintiff.  Defendant  had  notice  of 
the  assignment,  and  was  frequently  requested  to 
pay  this  amount,  but  she  had  not  done  so.  She 
stated  that  the  employment  was  according  to  con- 
tract, that  she  had  paid  £8,435,  and  that  no 
further  work  had  been  done.  She  also  stated  that 
the  £2,600  claimed  for  additions  had  not  been 
ascertained  by  admeasurement  to  be  due,  and  the 
amount  was  not  payable  until  three  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  whole  work.  She  further 
denied  the  assignment  of  the  debt  by  Rees, 
and  set  up  a  counter  claim  under  an 
agreenient  of  the  18th  of  March,  1880, 
by  which  Rees  undertook  to  finish  the  buildings 
by  the  4th  of  April,  or  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per 
day  if  they  were  not  completed  by  that  time. 
Mr.  M'Intyre  opened  the  case.  Ho  said  plaintiff 
was  a  timber  merchant  carrying  on  a  laige  busi- 
ness at  Swansea,  and  defendant  was  the  well- 
known  singer,  Madame  Adeliua  Patti.  Madame 
Patti  purchased  an  old  house  in  Breconshire,  near 
Ystalyfera,  which  she  found  to  be  inconveniently 
arranged  and  not  sufficiently  large.  She  there- 
fore determined  to  have  the  whole  house  recon- 
structed, and  a  gentleman  named  Peck,  of  29, 
Gray's  Inn-square,  on  her  behalf,  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Rees  to  do  certain  works  for 
£4,250,  and  there  were  in  the  contract  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  extra  works,  and  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  money  was  to  be  paid 
both  for  the  contract  and  the  extras.  Mr. 
Peck  was  to  entirely  control  the  work,  and 
be  the  sole  judge  of  any  dispute  which  might 
arise.  Rees  commenced  the  work,  and  alteration 
after  alteration  was  made  in  the  buildings  by  the 
defendant.  The  work  went  on,  and  payments 
amounting  to  £14,385  were  made  on  certificates 
given  by  the  architect  of  the  actual  work  done. 
Defendant  had  paid  £8,535  on  the  contract  work, 
which  was  a  sum  vastly  in  excess  of  the  contract 
price.  On  March  18,  Mr.  Herbert  Gye  appeared 
on  the  scene,  armed  with  a  letter  from  Madame 
Patti,  and  superseded  Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  Gye  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  work,  and  seemed  to  dis- 
pute the  amounts  which  had  ah-eady  been 
settled.  The  work  was  so  much  greater  than 
Mr.  Rees  had  expected  that  he  borrowed 
inoney  from  Mr.  Heard,  who  also  supplied 
him  with  a  quantity  of  material.  Rees  gave 
Heard  a  cheque  upon  the  sums  of  money  which 
would  become  due  to  him,  and  in  March,  1880,  a 
sum  of  £2,000  was  paid  over  by  Mr.  Gye  to  Heard. 
Mr.  Bowen,  for  the  defendant,  said  he  had  never 
seen  the  assignment,  and  he  wanted  it  proved. 
Then  he  disputed  the  items  in  the  charge  of  £5,900, 
and  under  the  agreement  of  the  18th  of  March, 
1880,  defendant  claimed  £3  3s.  per  day  for  the 
delay  in  completing  the  work.  The  work  should 
have  been  completed  by  the  4th  of  April,  whereas 
it  was  not  finished  until  about  the  18th  of  June. 
The  learned  Judge  said  that  if  the  items  of  the  ac- 
count were  disputed,  it  would  be  best  to  bring  in 
Rees  as  a  party  to  the  action.  The  counsel  on 
both  sides  agreed,  and  his  lordship  discharged 
the  jury  and  referred  the  question  of  fact  to  the 
arbitration  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  the  legal  queries 
being  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  judge  in 
London. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Wateb  Sotply  op  London-.— The  Select 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  metroijolis  on  Tuesday 
agreed  upon  their  report.  Tliis  will  be  found  to 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  Water  Trxist,  to  be 
elected  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  other  bodies  representing  water  districts  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  these  corporations.  The 
Committee  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  "the 
"agreements"  with  the  water  companies  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  scheme  for 
the  purchase  of  the  existing  water- works  should 
be  placed  out  of  court.  They  do  not  oppose  the 
purchase  of  the  water -works  upon  reasonable 


terms,  but  suggest  that  favourable  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
supply  from  other  sources.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  that  will  be  left  entirely  to  the  proposed 
Water  Trust,  which  will  bo  created  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

HouanTON.— A  three-light  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  Houghton  Church,  Walsingham, 
Norfolk,  the  subject  being,  in  the  centre,  "The 
Crucifixion,"  and  in  the  side-lights  the  figures  of 
"The  Blessed  Virgin"  and  "St.  John."  The 
window  is  treated  in  an  emblematic  manner  on  a 
rich  ruby  background,  with  leaded  conventional 
foliage,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and 
Howard. 


CHIPS. 

The  Congregational  Chapel  at  Lewes  was  re- 
opened on  Wednesday  week  after  renovation  and 
improvement,  and  the  provision  of  additional 
Sunday-school  accommodation.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  Hoey,  under  the  super- 
intendence and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Card,  of  Lewes. 

The  local  board  of  Fulwood,  near  Preston, 
adopted  on  Saturday  plans  for  new  works  of  water 
supply,  including  seven  miles  of  pipes  and  mains, 
and  a  water  tower  and  tank  75ft.  in  height,  and 
estimated  to  cost  £13,000. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  Messrs.  Holme 
and  King,  railway  contractors,  of  Liverpool  and 
Wigan,  to  lower  the  Sough-tunnel,  near  Darwen. 
The  bed  of  the  tunnel  is  of  swlid  rock,  and  is  over 
2,000  yards  long,  and  this  is  to  be  lowered  3ft. 
The  work  will  extend  over  six  months,  and  from 
150  to  200  men  will  bo  employed  in  shifts  night 
and  day. 

New  works  and  extensions  are  being  carried  out 
at  the  Cambridge  gasworks,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  Hawkosley,  C.E.,  of  London  ;  the 
estimated  cost  is  £10,000. 

A  report  has  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Blomfield, 
M.A.,  on  the  condition  of  the  church  tower  at  St. 
Neot's,  Hunts. 

The  new  Fisherlads'  Institute  at  Grimsby  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The  building  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Tomline  and  Orwell- streets,  on  a  site 
granted  at  a  nominal  rent,  by  Col.  Geo.  Tomline, 
of  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich.  It  is  built  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  and  contains  reading-room, 
library,  lecture-room,  refreshment-room,  and 
class-rooms,  and  attached  are  a  large  swimming 
and  several  private  baths.  A  residence  is  provided 
for  the  agent,  and  a  cottage  for  the  bathman. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Riggal  and  Hewins,  of 
Grimsby. 

The  new  Central  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  at  Manchester  was  opened  for  main  line 
traffic  on  Monday.  The  roof  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Handy&ide,  of  the  Britannia  foundry, 
Derby;  its  chief  dimensions  are — span  210ft., 
height  from  platform  to  crown  of  arch  84ft., 
length  548ft. 

The  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engineers  visited 
West  Hartlepool  on  Thursday  in  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  docks  and  ware- 
houses. They  were  met  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison, 
C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  who  explained  the  details  of  construction 
and  stated  that  the  total  area  of  the  new  docks  is 
34  acres;  the  length  is  1,000ft.,  the  entrances  are 
each  60ft.  wide,  and  the  cost  of  stone  and  brick- 
work has  been  £680,000.  New  warehouses,  just 
contracted  to  be  built,  at  an  outlay  of  £34,000, 
were  also  visited,  and  also  the  new  pier  works  in 
progress  for  the  port  commissioners,  and  several 
engine-works  and  shipbuilding-yards. 

On  the  29tli  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  conse- 
crated the  newly- erected  church  at  Killinghall, 
near  Harrogate.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas,  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  Second 
Pointed  or  Geometrioal  Decorated  period.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  drawing  of 
Mr.  Swinden  Barber,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Halifax.  The 
cost  is  about  £3,000. 

The  Liverpool  City  Council  on  Wednesday 
adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee that,  having  regard  to  the  long  and  faithful 
service  for  upwards  of  35  years  of  the  deputy  cor- 
poration surveyor,  Mr.  George  H.  Bollet,  he  be 
relieved  of  the  more  active  and  responsible  duties 
of  his  office,  and  that  he  be  retained  upon  the  staff' 
at  £300  per  annum,  being  two-thirds  of  his  present 
salary,  with  the  understanding  that  he  aft'ords  the 
committee  when  called  upon  any  information  or 
assistance  they  may  require  from  him.  The  com- 
mittee further  recommended  that  Mr.  F.  T.  Tar- 
ton,  surveying  assistant,  be  appointed  assistant 
deputy  corporation  surveyor  at  a  salary  of  £350  per 
annum. 


©ur  Office  €Mt 

— — 

Dr.  Eichahdson  proposes  to  bring  the  sca.»ide 
itself — not  merely  sea-water — to  London.  His 
plan  is  to  get  enough  sea-water  and  to  make 
spray  fountains  of  it  in  every  garden,  every 
house,  every  close  court,  and  every  alley.  The 
poorest  creature  wiU  be  able  to  feel  the  in- 
vigorating salt  spray  upon  liis  cheek  as  easily  as 
if  he  stood  on  Brighton  pier  or  walked  on  the 
sands  at  Trouville.  Dr.  Kichardson  wants  to 
have  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Richardson  gives  no  estimate  as  to 
cost,  and  really  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present, 
however  it  may  be  in  the  future  in  Hygeia  and 
Salut-land,  liitle  probability  exists  that  the 
Doctor's  project  will  be  realised. 

At  the  approaching  Social  Science  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  the  subjects  for  discus- 
sion in  the  Health  Department  are: — 1.  What 
are  the  best  areas  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  how 
far  should  there  be  a  revision  of  the  mode  of 
electing  and  continuing  the  services  of  the  officers 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts  ?  2.  What  is  tho 
best  mode  of  amending  the  present  laws  with  re- 
ference to  existing  buildings,  and  also  of  im- 
proving their  sanitary  condition  so  as  to  render 
them  more  healthy,  having  due  regard  to  econ- 
omical considerations  ?  3.  What  are  the  means 
which  should  be  adojited  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  streams,  without  undue  inter- 
ference with  industrial  operations,  and  for  the 
prcsei'vation  of  pure  sources  of  water  supply  ? 
And  in  the  Art  Department :  —  1.  Oug-ht  there  to 
be  a  school  of  di-amatic  art  subsidised  by  private 
subscription  or  endowment,  or  by  the  State  ? 
2.  How  far  would  the  revival  of  the  old  system 
of  • '  masters  and  pupils  "be  of  advantage,  and 
tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  historical  art  in 
the  country,  and  the  fitting  use  of  painting  and 
sculpture  in  our  public  buildings?  3.  How  can 
the  musical  education  of  the  middle  classes  be 
improved  ? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  of  West  Ward,  Westmoreland,  held 
on  Wednesday  week,  a  report  was  presented  by 
the  works  committee  on  the  drainage  works 
recently  carried  out  at  the  workhouse,  in  which 
the  committee  said  they  had  no  words  at  their 
disposal  to  express  sufficiently  their  opinion  of 
the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  "  a  pretence 
had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  original  con- 
tract" ;  they  suggested  that  the  clerk  of  works, 
who  received  £2  per  week  to  supervise,  should 
be  asked  to  give  explanations  to  the  board.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Sarginson,  the  clerk  of 
works,  throwing  blame  upon  Pattinson,  the 
contractor.  The  chairman  of  the  board  said  the 
clerk  of  works  had  actually  allowed  the  whole  of 
the  sewage-pipes  to  be  placed  above  the  soft- 
water  pipes  ;  if  he  had  attended  to  his  work 
properly  he  must  have  seen  such  shameful  work 
as  had  been  revealed.  Mr.  Sarginson  was  then 
called  before  the  board,  and  gave  a  lengthy  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion the  committee's  report  was  adopted. 

A  smrLEE  and  cheaper  method  than  the  use 
of  oil  for  preventing  the  evaporation  of  water 
in  traps  is,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
American  Architect,  to  fill  the  trap  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  This 
material  is  a  by-product  in  the  alkali  trade,  for 
which,  in  quantity,  the  manufacturers  would 
doubtless  be  glad  to  find  a  market  at  five  cents 
a  pound.  Owing  to  its  hygroscopic  character  its 
solution  does  not  evaporate.  About  five  pounds 
to  a  gallon  is  sufficient.  To  apply  it  to  a  water- 
closet,  flush  the  trap  thoroughly,  shut  off  the 
supply,  lift  the  handle,  and  drop  the  calciitoi 
chloride  into  the  trap  until  no  more  will  dissolve. 
For  smaller  traps,  as  in  sinks  and  hand  basins, 
where  a  slight  waste  is  unimportant,  pour  in 
the  saturated  solution,  which,  being  about  twice 
as  heavy  as  the  water,  will  speedily,  displace  it. 
The  calcium  chloride  may  possibly  contain  a 
little  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  corrode 
the  metal.  Its  presence  in  the  solution  can  be 
detected  by  litmus-paper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
marble  dust  will  neutralise  all  that  can  be  found 
in  several  gallons. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  was  opened  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness  on  Tuesday,  when  there  were  present 
between  two  and  three  hundred  members.  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Cooper,  London,  the  President,  was 
in  the  chair.    After  the  transaction  of  formal 
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business,  tho  Presidtmt  gave  aa  address  in  -whicli 
he  referred  briefly  to  tlie  progress  made  by- 
mechanical  engineering,  and  called  attention  to 
the  various  matters  which  pressed  themselves 
very  urgently  on  their  notice  at  the  present 
time,  such  as  tho  general  depression  in  trade, 
■which  has  now  held  its  dull  course  for  years  ; 
and  secondly,  the  means  in  our  power  which 
were  or  were  not  being  taken  advantage  of  to 
promote  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  Subsequently,  Mr.  F.  C.  Stileman 
read  a  paper  on  the  railway  and  dock  approaches 
of  Barrow.  The  scheme  of  docks  at  Barrow 
was  discussed,  and  the  author  of  the  paper 
described  the  many  natural  advantages  which 
the  port  possessed,  and  the  satisfactory  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  tho  dredging  operations, 
nature  itself  assisting  very  materially  in  the 
operation  of  scouring  the  channel  or  tide-way. 
Mr.  Humphry  then  read  a  paper  on  the  new 
steamship  C'Ui/  of  Rome.  At  one  o'clock  the 
members  of  the  institute  were  entertained  at 
lunch  by  the  Mayor  of  Barrow,  and  in  the 
afternoon  several  of  the  public  works  of  the 
town  were  visited.  In  the  evening  a  special 
excursion-train  was  run  to  Coniston,  where  the 
engineers  were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the 
Barrow  Shipbuilding  Company  and  other  firms. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rotherhithe  Vestry  last 
evening,  a  report  was  brought  up  for  the  special 
eommittee  appointed  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death,  from  scarlatina,  of  a  child 
in  Queen-street,  Rotherhithe.  The  committee, 
in  their  report,  stated  that  they  had  made  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  some  of  the  houses  in 
Queen- street,  and  had  found  the  number  of 
people  who  lived  in  them  to  be  as  follows  : — No. 
1 ,  nine  persons ;  No.  2,  fifteen  persons;  No.  3, 
fourteen  persons  ;  No.  4,  seventeen  persons  ;  No. 
5,  twenty -two  persons  ;  No.  6,  eleven  persons, 
two  rooms  being  unlet ;  and  No.  7,  nineteen 
persons.  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that 
the  foregoing  houses  were  unfit  for  human 
habitation  unless  lime-whitened  and  cleansed, 
and  traps  provided  for  the  drains  in  the  back 
yards. — Mr.  Stevens  thought  the  disclosures 
made  that  evening  would  seem  to  make  it  ad- 
Tisible  that  the  Vestry  should  memorialise 
the  Metropolitan  Board  to  obtain  improved 
artisans'  dwellings. — Mr.  Walker  said  that 
the  squalor  and  dirt  in  this  street  were  some- 
thing hideous,  the  children  being  in  many 
instances  covered  with  vermin. — After  remarks 
from  other  gentlemen,  Dr.  Browning  asserted 
that  there  was  no  overcrowding  in  Queen-street 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word — that  was  to  say, 
there  was  no  instances  where  any  single  in- 
habitant had  less  than  200  cubic  feet  of  space 
allotted  him  or  her. — Finally,  the  Vestry  resolved 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  owners  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  houses.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  houses  are  by  no  means  large  buildmgs,  and 
their  condition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inhabitants, 
is  most  wretched. 

An  interesting  work  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished by  Herr  Funk,  of  Cologne,  giving  the 
results  of  a  long  experience  on  different  German 
lines,  as  to  the  duration  of  railway  sleepers,  of 
ordinary  or  prepared  wood.  Chloride  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  creosote,  are  the  sub- 
stances chiefly  used  to  impregnate  the  wood ; 
corrosive  sublimate  is  also  employed,  but  the 
high  cost  forbids  its  general  use.  The  sub- 
stance found  most  suitable  is  chloride  of  zinc, — 
considerably  cheaper  than  creosote, — it  produces 
equally  durable  sleepers.  (Sulphate  of  copper  is 
being  generally  abandoned,  as  a  difficult  and 
costly  means.)  The  average  duration  of  831,347 
pine  sleepers,  subjected  to  various  processss  of 
injection,  was  14  years.  The  durability  of  oak 
is  increased,  by  injection,  from  13'6  to  19'6 
years  ;  pine,  from  7-2  to  15  ;  fir,  from  5-]  to  0  ; 
beech,  from  3  to  lC-5.  It  will  be  seen  that 
while  non-prepared  oak  has  great  superiority, 
the  injected  pine  and  beech  are  more  durable. 
Injection  under  strong  pressure  is  practised  in 
Germany. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  in 
Glasgow,  on  Tuesday,  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown  spoke  on  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  English  and  French  artistic  schools.  He 
said  it  appeared  to  him  that  these  schools  had  a 
good  deal  to  learn  from  one  another.  Any  who 
had  cast  their  eyes  around  the  walls  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were  would  see  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  excellences  of  the  English  school 
lepresented  by  the  colour,  the  sentiment,  and 
the  feeling  in  the  works  of  Chalmers,  and  the 


breeziness,  the  open-air  feeling — especially  in 
the  skies — in  the  works  of  Bough.  These  were 
things  in  wliich,  he  thought,  we  surpassed  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ; 
and  he  believed  they  felt  that,  and  were  ready 
to  recognis3  it,  as  was  the  case  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1878.  At  the  same  time,  in  other  most 
important  points  the  English  school  had  very 
much  to  learn  from  them.  He  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  without  going  into  any 
technical  details,  the  French  generally  might  be 
said  to  surpass  us  in  drawing  and  perspective, 
and  in  the  art  of  making  the  objects  they  were 
dealing  with  look  solid.  Now,  the  feeling  of 
beauty  and  nature  in  the  English  school  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  solid  backbone  of 
drawing  and  perspective  underneath  it,  and 
there  was  no  method  by  which  we  could  learn  it 
better  than  by  studying  the  works  of  French 
painters  and  draughtsmen. 

In  the  Contemporary  for  the  present  month 
the  Rev.  Barham  Zincke  makes  a  double  attack 
on  the  Land  Laws  that  tie  up  prop)erty  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  on  the  urban  leasehold 
system,  which  he  denounces  with  unsparing 
severity.  In  Switzerland  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
famUy  residing  in  a  house  which  is  not  its  own 
property  ;  the  heads  of  465,000  householders  out 
of  a  total  of  556,000  are  owners  of  land;  and, 
in  some  cantons,  a  man  cannot  contract  a  legal 
marriage  until  he  has  at  least  a  site  for  a  house 
of  his  own.  Need  it  be  added  that  the  Swiss, 
poor  though  they  are  reckoned,  are  far  better 
housed  than  the  Englishman  ?  Mr.  Zincke  goes 
even  so  far  as  to  say  that,  "beyond  controversy, 
London  stands  below  all  the  capitals  of  the 
civilised  world  in  the  meanness  of  its  houses  ;  ' ' 
and  he  attributes  this  mainly  to  the  miserable 
system  of  one  man  building  a  house  only  to  let 
it  to  somebody  else,  on  a  third  man's  land.  To 
his  other  complaints  against  the  urban  leasehold 
system,  remarks  the  Echo,  Mr.  Zincke  might 
have  added  that  it  enables  the  landowners  to 
escape  from  local  and  imperial  burdens  which 
press  so  heavily  upon  smaller  men.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone called  attention  to  that  point  just  before 
the  last  Election,  and  as  he  always  redeems  his 
promises,  we  may  expect  to  hear  more  of  it  be- 
fore vei-y  long. 

A  French  engineer,  M.  BouiUiant,  has  in- 
vented and  perfected  several  models  of  bridges 
which  require  for  their  construction  nothing  more 
than  such  undressed  woods  as  may  be  found 
anywhere.  They  may  be  put  together  and 
taken  apart  again  in  a  few  hours.  The  girders 
supporting  the  platform  are  sustained  by  three 
cross-girders  ;  and  the  latter  are  supported  by  a 
truss  composed  of  poles  tied  together  diagonally. 
The  whole  truss  is  firmly  braced.  These  bridges 
may  be  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  if  there 
be  wood  at  hand  capable  of  furnishing  material 
for  tying ;  of  wood  and  rope,  or  of  wood  and 
iron  wire.  Finally,  they  may  be  constructed 
still  more  solidly  by  means  of  a  device  invented 
by  M.  Bouilliant,  and  called  a  "  put-log 
fastening."  This  fastening,  which  may  be  also 
used  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  scaffolding,  &c.,  is  composed  of  a 
chain  to  surround  the  ends  of  the  pieces  to  be 
joined,  and  a  nut.  The  nut  is  provided  with  an 
eye,  to  which  is  attached  one  of  the  end  links  of 
the  chain,  and  a  hook  to  which  may  be  attached 
any  other  link  that  may  be  desired.  The  nut  is 
traversed  by  a  screw  having  at  the  upper 
extremity  a  lever,  and  at  the  lower  a  small  metal 
plate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  held  on  Tuesday  week  at  Totnes,  Mr.  E. 
Appleton,  P.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  notice  of  a 
wooden  effigy  found  at  Dartmouth  in  1879.  It 
was  discovered  in  taking  down  a  house  near  the 
Church,  where  it  served  as  a  Kntel  of  a  back 
window.  It  was  made  of  chestnut,  was  5ft.  2in. 
in  height,  and  represented  a  mitred  bishop,  with 
alb,  cope,  and  stole,  but  the  hands  and  feet  were 
gone.  The  date  of  the  house  was  1680,  but 
doubtless  the  figure  was  much  older  than  that, 
and  was  probably  an  effigy  on  a  tomb,  of  about 
the  fifteenth  century  in  origin.  The  effigy,  wliich 
was  exhibited,  belonged  to  Mr.  Cranford,  of 
Dartmouth.  Mr.  PengeUy  suggested  that  the 
effigy  was  a  figure-head  of  some  ship,  but  this 
idea  was  not  widely  accepted  during  the  brief 
discussion  which  followed. 

A  Committee  is  at  present  engaged  in  New 
York  in  drawing  out  rules  for  the  proper  sanitary 


arrangements  of  houses,  and  in  deliberating  how 
far  it  would  be  proper  for  the  board  of  health  to 
dictate  details  of  construction.  The  following 
rules  have  been  agreed  upon  : — All  soil-pipes  to 
be  of  iron.  All  soil-pipes  to  be  accessible  through- 
out their  entire  length  for  inspection.  All  soil- 
pipes  to  extend  through  the  roof,  and  to  be  of  un- 
diminished calibre.  All  sewer-pipes  to  be  of  iron. 
That  sewer-pipes  be  above  the  cellar  floor,  and 
not  buried.  That  all  joints  in  sewer  and  soil- 
pipes  be  gas  and  water  tight,  and  that  they  be 
caulked  with  either  lead  or  with  iron  filings  and 
sal  ammoniac  cement.  That  traps  be  provided 
for  all  basins,  sinks,  and  bath-tubs.  That  all 
traps  be  ventilated  by  special  pipes  through  the 
roof.  That  there  bo  no  traps  on  vertical  soil- 
pipes  ;  upon  tho  important  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  placing  traps  between  houses  and 
the  street  sewers,  considerable  divergency  was 
manifested  in  the  views  of  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities of  New  York. 

The  United  States  Potters'  Association,  at 
its  last  annual  convention,  resolved  that  a 
reward  of  500  dels,  be  and  is  hereby  offered  to 
any  person  who  may  invent  and  offer  to  us  any 
new  and  useful  machinery  of  importance  to  us, 
applicable  to  our  art  and  business,  and  that  a 
reward  of  250  dels,  be  and  is  hereby  offered  by 
us  to  any  person  who  may  invent  any  essential 
and  useful  improvement  to  or  upon  any  ma- 
chinery now  in  use  by  us.  Provided,  that  these 
inventions  or  improvements  are  free  from  all 
patents  obtained,  or  to  be  obtained,  from  the 
inventor  or  any  other  person.  All  commtmica- 
tions  relating  to  machinery  and  rewards  should 
be  made  to  Messrs.  Thomas  C.  Smith,  Green- 
point,  N.  T.  ;  John  Moses,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  M. 
Tempest,  Cincinnati,  O. 

At  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Wednesday,  a  sale 
of  a  very  special  character  was  held  by  Messrs. 
Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield,  acting  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Home  Secretary  and  Prison  Com- 
missioners, and  of  the  county  authority  for 
Middlesex.  The  property  offered  comprehended 
the  six  prisons  for  Bath,  Wisbech,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  Southwell,  Mold,  and  Beverley, 
which  were  described  as  freehold  estates  now 
available  for  building,  being  no  longer  required 
for  their  original  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the 
alterations  effected  in  the  administration  of 
justice  under  the  Prison  Act  of  1877.  They 
comprise  altogether  about  1 7 j  acres,  were  offered 
in  six  lots,  and  the  total  amount  at  which  the 
lots  were  knocked  down  was  £17,850.  The 
principal  lots  were  sold.  The  barracks  situate 
at  Hampstead,  not  now  wanted  for  MUitia 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  the  head-quarters 
being  removed  to  the  depot  under  Lord  Card- 
well's  org'anisation  scheme,  comprised  about  one 
acre  of  land  suitable  for  building,  and  were  sold 
for  £5,500. 


CHIPS. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  propose  to 
start  a  series  of  annual  international  exhibitions, 
each  one  to  be  limited  to  one  class  of  articles.  The 
first  exhibition,  of  wool  and  woollen  goods,  &c., 
takes  place  next  year. 

A  fine  building  estate  near  Crawford  College, 
Maidenhead,  is  now  being  laid  out,  and  several 
first-class  residences  are  about  to  be  erected,  com- 
manding splendid  views  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
Cliefden  Woods,  Taplow,  &o.  The  houses  will  be 
of  red  brick,  covered  with  tiles.  Terra-cotta, 
manufactured  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
site  by  Messrs.  J.  K.  Cooper  and  Son,  vnll  be 
largely  used  in  the  external  dressings  and  enrich- 
ments, the  houses  alternating  with  red  or  buff 
material,  and  as  the  estate  has  been  planted  about 
15  years  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
grounds  to  each  house  will  be  iu  mature  condition 
as  soon  as  the  houses  are  ready  for  occupation. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Albury,  of  Beading,  are  the 
architects. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Bacup  last  week  by  Capt.  E.  F.  C.  Hildyard  on  an 
application  from  the  Bacup  sanitary  authority  to 
borrow  the  sum  of  £1,900  for  stieet  improvements 
in  connection  with  a  new  bridge  over  the  river 
Irwell.  The  plans  were  produced  and  explained 
by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  Board, 
who  also  furnished  the  inspector  with  particulars 
respecting  the  population,  rateable  value,  and 
water  supply  of  the  district.  Mr.  Jno.  Haworth, 
of  Lancaster,  objected  to  part  of  the  scheme. 

Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  and  Son  have  been 
requested  to  prepare  a  design  for  the  new  Royal 
Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  on  the  site  of  Dorset 
House,  St.  Maryleboue. 
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BUILDEES'  EXTRAS. 

A CASE  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  tlio  pixlilic,  the  architect,  and  the 
builder,    will   be   found  recorded  in  our 
Legal  Intelligence  of  last  week.    It  was  an 
action  brought  against  Adelina  Patti,  the 
well-known  operatic  singer,  by  the  assignee 
of  a  Welsh  builder  of  the  name  of  Eees,  for 
builders'  extras,  and  which  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Thesiger,   at  the  Glamorganshire 
Assizes.    0  wing  to  the  very  comi>lex  nature 
of  the  evidence,  the  judge  very  properly 
suggested  a  reference  to   arbitration,  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  an  ordinary 
jury  to  have  come  to  a  decision.    From  the 
imperfect  report  of  the   evidence  already 
given,  from  which  no  definite  conclusion  can 
be  drawn,  the  sum  for  the  "  extras  "  looks 
enormous,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
contract  price;  yet  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  building  operations,  and  the  difficulties 
attending  the  alteration  of  an  old  house, 
well  know  how  quickly  a  bill  of  extras  may 
be   incurred,   and  that  without  any  fault 
either  of  architect,  builder,  or  proprietor. 
Difficulties  occur  at  the  threshold.    As  the 
very  materials  get  taken  do\vn,  unforeseen 
decay  appears,  and  numerous  improvements 
suggest    themselves.     The  alterations  to 
Madame  Patti's  house  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  rebuilding,  while  only  a 
small  part  of  the  old  structure  remained. 
It  appears  that   the  defendant  employed 
Mr.  Joseph  Cook  Eees,  a  builder,  to  make 
certain  additions  to  her  residence,  a  small 
castle  known  as  Craig-y-Nos,  iu  the  county 
of  Breconshii-e.    The  old  castle  was  incon- 
venient   and   small,   and    the  defendant, 
through  her  agent,  Mr.  Peck,  of  29,  Gray's 
Inn-square,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Eees,  bywhich  the  latter'engaged  to  do 
certain  work  for  the  sum  of  £4,2i30.  Under 
the  contract,  certain  provisions  were  made 
for  extra  works,  and  as  to  the  terms  by  which 
these  were  to  be  paid   for ;  though  what 
these  terms  really  were  we  have  not  heard, 
beyond  the  condition  that  no  "extras"  were 
to  be  performed  mthout  Mr.  Peck's  written 
order.     The  work,  which  consisted  under 
the  contract  of  the  addition  of  two  wings, 
and  other  buildings,  besides  stables,  was 
ultimately  completed,  and  a  bill  sent  in  for 
extras,   which  considerably  exceeded  the 
contract   sum,  the  total  claim  being  over 
£14,000.    The  defendant  paid  £8,435  into 
court,  and  refused  to  pay  more,  and  the 
action  was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£2,500,  which,  it  appears,  had  been  assigned 
by  Eees  to   the  plaintiff  (Mr.  Heard),  a 
timber-merchant,  who  supplied  him  with 
material.    These  are  the  main  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  appear.    The  pleas  urged  in 
defence  seem  plausible  enough,  while  the 
counter-claim    set   up  by  the  defendant, 
under  an  agreement  "made  last  March,  by 
which  Eees  undertook  to  finish  the  work 
by  a  certain   date,  or   in   default  pay  a 
certain  fine  per  day,  woiild  appear  to  be  a 
cogent  answer  to  the  claim.    On  the  other 
side,  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  and  was 
uncontradicted  at  the  trial,  that  constant 
alterations  were   made   by  the  defendant 
herself  (which,  if  true,  would  go  a  long  way 
to   upset   any   agreement  that  had  been 
entered  into),  and  various  payments  were 
made.    Then  we  find  that  Mr.  Peck,  a 
gentleman  who  appears  to  have  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  architect,   was  to  become  sole 
arbitrator  in  case  of  dispute.  Payments 
were  made  on  his  certificates  to  a  certain 
amount,  when  a  Mr.  Herbert  Gye  was 


appointed  by  the  defendant  to  supersede 
him.  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  dis- 
puted much  that  had  already  been  paid  for  ; 
but  we  find  a  payment  was  made  by  him  of 
£2,000  in  March,  to  Heard.  Looking  at 
these  rather  conflicting  facts,  and  in  the 
absence  of  further  definite  details,  we  are 
at  some  loss  to  see  on  what  ground  a  refusal 
to  pay  the  balance  is  made.  If  a  builder 
gets  the  architect's  final  certificate,  he  can 
generally  defy  the  employer's  threats,  for  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  it  is  tantamount  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt.  It  may  also 
be  borne  in  mmd  that  a  stipulation  in  the 
contract  to  the  effect  that  written  orders 
must  be  given  for  extra  work  is  superseded 
by  a  final  certificate  allowing  such  extra 
work,  and  such  certificate  has  been  ruled  to 
be  conclusive. 

Biit  the  case  is  instructive  not  only  to  the 
architect  and  builder,  but  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  we  may  now  dwell  upon  a 
common  m'sapprchension   of  the  subject 
which  has  misled  some  of  our  daily  con- 
temporaries.   In  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
people  the  word  "  extra  "  conveys  the  idea 
of  money  paid  for  things  that  should  have 
been  included  in  the  contract,  but  were,  by 
omission  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect or  builder,  left  out.    This  definition  is 
perfectly  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  word 
"extras  "  is  apt  to  be  used  ambiguously  ;  it 
may  mean,  in  fact,  two  very  distinct  sorts 
of  extras.    In  the  first  jjlace,  it  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  additions  made  by  the  em- 
I^loyer,  which  are  in  no  sense  to  be  con- 
founded  with  things  omitted  to  be  done 
rmder  the  contract,  but  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  a  building. 
In  another  sense,  and  a  more  just  one,  it 
may  mean  the  latter.    But  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  remembered  that  additions  made  by 
an  order  in  writing,  such  as  those  probably 
were  in  the  case  we  have  mentioned,  are  no 
more  extras  than  the  addition  of  some  rooms 
or  offices  to  a  house  would  be  after  it  had 
been  in   occupation   for   years.    Yet  the 
public  run  away  with  the  notion  that  what- 
ever they  may  pay  for  as  an  addition  to  the 
contract  is  an  extra,  whether  it  is  absolutely  a 
matter  of  personal  convenience  or  taste,  or 
not ;  whereas  the  two  things  are  quite  dis- 
tinct.   It  is  very  possible,  and  indeed  it 
often  hajppens,  that  these  extras  are  incuiTed 
from  the  incapacity  of  the   employer  to 
clearly  foresee  and  provide  for  what  he  really 
wants.    Incompetency  to  understand  plans 
and  sections  often  leads  to  extras.  When 
the  house  is  in  progress  the  employer  dis- 
covers something    different    to   what  he 
expected ;  he  perhaps  discovers  something 
missing,  less  height  of  room  or  width  of 
passage,  and  he  forthwith  gives  an  order 
for  the  alteration  or  addition  ;   but  these 
variations   cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  architect ;  they  arise  from  the  want 
of  previous    knowledge   on  the   jDart  of 
the  employer.    They  may  even  be  suggested 
by  the  builder  in  the  course  of  the  work,  or 
they  may  be  introduced  at  the  fancy  of  the 
owner ;  biit  in  neither  case  can  it  bo  said 
they  are  due  to  omission  or  neglect  in  draw- 
ing up  the  specification.    The  readiness  of 
the  public  to  blame  the  builder  or  architect 
is  not  surprising,  but  the  remark  we  have 
made  will  be  sufficient  1o  allay  the  feeling 
which  such  a  let'er  as  that  published  in  the 
Times,  and  signed  "A  Householder,"  may 
crea'e  in  the  luinds  of  many  who  have  had 
some  experience  in  bricks  and  mortar.  It 
is,  at  least,  an  answer  to  the  question  put 
by  "Householder" — "Why  is  it  that  no 
effort  is  sufficient  to  obtain  accurate  know- 
ledge as  to  what  will  be  the  cost  of  building 
or   i-epairing  one's   house  ? "     The  writer 
states  his  own   experience   attending  the 
throwing  out  new  windows  in  his  drawing- 
room,  and  some  alterations  to  his  st^ibling. 
He  says  the  estimate  was  £50,  but  the  actual 
cost  was  about  £100  ;  but  he  carefully  avoids 
mention  of  alterations  made,  or  any  addi- 


tions which  fancy  or  afterthought  may  have 
suggested.    We  are  not  told  whether  the 
account  was  disputed  ;  it  might  have  been 
grumbled  at,  but  it  was  paid.    Till  we  hear 
the  facts  on  the  other  sidp,  these  j)ubHc 
statements  are  misleading.  The  article,  com- 
menting on  "  A  Householder's  "  experience, 
says  t!; at  his  "experience  is  that  of  thou- 
sands of  others.    He  is  evidently  indignant 
that  be  cannot,  with  the  exerci-e  of  ordinary 
care   and  intelligence,  be   sure  what  the 
building  operations  which  he  ordered  will 
cost;  that  he  may  find  himself  many  pounds 
out  in  his  calculations,  and  tha*',  tievertheles.s 
no  one  will  be  to  blame."  The  Times  is  partly 
i-ight  in  the  conclusion  :  it  plainly  tells  people 
not  to  be  their  own  architect ;  but  it  does 
not  guai-antee,  even  with  the  aid  of  profes- 
tional  advice,  that  their  interests  will  be 
adequately  protected.    It   further  asserts 
the  architect  is  free  toordtr  what  "  extras  " 
he  likes.  Tlie  article  goes  on  to  say  :  "  There 
maybe  serious  and  expensive  modifications 
of  the  plan  as  origmally  sanctioned ;  they 
may  add  enormously  to  the  cost   of  the 
building;  but,  great   or  small,   costly  or 
cheap,  the  changes  are  extra',  and  they 
must  he  paid  for  by  the  employer,  even  if 
they  double  the  original  cost ;  and  the  archi- 
tect will  have  his  additional  percentage  on 
the  cost  of  the  extras  which  he  has  chosen 
to  order  without,  in  all  probab'lity,  consult- 
ing his  employer.    No   more  honourable 
body  of  men  than  architects  exist.  But 
humanity  is  frail,  even  though  it  has  the 
letters  E.I.B.A.   after  it;    as    things  are 
managed,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  not 
to  look  far   ahead,  not  to  estimate  very 
nicely,  and  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  pro- 
posals  that  this  or  that  extra  shoulcl  be 
allowed."    1h.e  Times  has  rather  ovei stated 
the  case.    It  is  not  a  fact  that  an  architect 
can  order  what  extras  he  likes,   and  no 
architect  worth  the  name  would  be  influenced 
by  a  consideration  of  his  commission.  The 
first  precaution  against  all  such  misunder- 
standings is  a  carefully-drawn  specification 
which  eveiy  architect  ought  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  ;  in  fact,  any  omission  on  his  part 
is  a  reflection  on  his  competence.    In  this 
specification  there  should  be  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  no  extra  work  is  to  be  executed 
unless  it  be  ordered  in  writing  by  the  archi- 
tect or  client,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  every 
such  order,  when  presented  to  the  contractor, 
should  be  considered  incomplete  ■without  the 
rendering  of  a  supplemental  estimate  on  the 
part  of  the  builder.    The  latter  course  is 
not  generally  followed,  for  the  conditions 
usually  contain  a  c'ause  to  the  effect  that  all 
additions,  omissions,  or  variations  so  ordered 
are  to  be  measured  and  valued  according  to 
a  schedule  of  prices  annexed,  and  in  cases  of 
day-work,  vouchers   are  delivered  to  the 
architect  or  clerk  of  works. 

We  cannot  at  present  say,  without  know- 
ing the  special  provisions  of  the  contract, 
how  far  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
case  defended  by  Madame  Patti;  we  do  not 
know  how  the  clauses  were  dravm  up  :  all 
we  know  is  that  no  extras  wee  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  Mr.  Peck's  wiitten  order.  It 
is  also  clear  several  orders  for  extras  must 
have  been  given  to  bring  the  amount  to  the 
sum  it  has  reached.  I  he  question,  of  course, 
may  be  :  Wore  these  orders  g'ven  with 
Madame  Patti's  sanct'on  ?  If  they  were  (and 
we  presume  £o),  can  the  public  be  su' prised 
to  heir  that  the  extras  entirely  swamped 
the  contract  ?  We  presume,  of  course,  that 
the  extras  were  measured  and  valued  accord- 
ing to  a  schedule,  or  at  fair  prices,  and  we 
must  further  believe  that  they  were  for 
things  the  specification  did  not  contain.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  jury  at  Swansea  to 
investigate  the  intricacies  of  the  builder's 
account  without  going  minutely  into  the 
contract,  as  it  is  necessary  to  prove  what  is 
included  in  it  in  the  iirst  phn.  It  ap- 
pears the  extra  work  has  be2n  mixed  up 
with  the  contract,  though  it  is  not  clear 
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Avliethcr  separate  agreements  wore  entered 
into  for  its  conii)l(!tii<n.  Of  course,  sucli  a 
complication  of  work,  unless  the  original 
conditions  cndiriicod  alterations,  would  pre- 
vent M  idanio  Patti  suing  for  penalties  for 
non-completion,  and  the  issue  cf  the  matter 
would  be  reduced  simply  to  a  question  of  a 
fair  admeasurement  of  the  work  claimed  for. 
The  bare  statement  of  tlie  facts  of  the  case 
are  qui'e  formidable  enuugh,  without  the 
comments  which  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  our  contemporaries.  It  appears, 
indeed,  almost  impossible  that  a  house  con- 
tracted for  to  cost  a  little  over  £4,000  could 
actually  cost  nearly  £10,000  more;  but  wo 
must  not  be  led  away  by  the  figures.  For 
aught  we  know,  the  original  plans  may  have 
been  doiibled  ;  numerous  alterations  may 
have  been  made  as  the  work  proceeded,  and 
the  sum  claimed  may  be  for  a  residence  that 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  romantic  but 
rickety  old  castle  which  the  contractor 
undertook  to  restore  under  his  original 
agreement. 


THE  EE  POET  OF  THE  WAT  EE  SUPPLY 
COMMITTEE. 

THE  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Watef'  Supply  of  London,  of  which  we 
gave  an  abstract  last  week,  and  which  has 
since  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  fairly  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  go  far  enough  ; 
and, moreover, lacks  certain  information  which 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  exi^ected  to 
supply.  The  committee,  for  instance,  was 
directed  to  find  out  whether  the  claims  of 
the  water  comj)anies  were  well-founded  on 
past  legislation  or  not,  but  the  committee 
has  not  troubled  itself  with  the  subject  at 
all,  nor  with  the  cognate  and  equally  im- 
portant one  embracing  the  jDOwers  under 
which  the  companies  conduct  their  business. 
Mention  is  made,  indeed,  of  "the  improvi- 
dent legislation  of  the  past,"  and  the 
intolerable  state  of  things,  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned,  which  exists  if  the 
c'aims  of  the  companies  are  capable  of  being 
maintained ;  but  this  has  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  long  ago,  and  most  people,  Ave 
fancy,  looked  to  the  rejjort  of  the  committee 
for  some  information,  which,  if  not  reassur- 
ing, would  at  least  have  indicated  in  some 
degree  the  real  nature  of  the  bonds  in  which 
we  arc  shackled  by  the  water  companies. 
Many  more  people,  too,  cxiDected  that  Par- 
liament would  have  been  informed  by  the 
committee  how  far  it  might  be  desirable  to 
limit  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  present 
powers  of  the  water  companies  to  levy  rates 
and  rents.  The  revaluatioa  for  rating  and 
taxing  purposes  which  takes  place  this  year, 
and  of  which  the  water  companies  are  going 
to  take  the  full  advantage,  was  urged  on  Sir 
Hichard  Cross  as  a  reason  for  hastening 
legislation.  It  is  true  the  late  Homo  Secre- 
tary invited  the  ratepayers  to  raise  the 
•question  of  the  legality  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  law-courts,  but  those  rate- 
payers who  are  not  enamoured  of  the 
j)rospect  of  fighting  such  giant  corporations 
single-handed,  and  who  looked  to  the  Select 
Committee — as  we  believe  the  majority  of 
them  did  look — for  indications  of  probable 
protection  against  the  proposed  extortion, 
will  not  unreasonably  bo  disapj)ointed.  So 
much  for  what  the  Select  Commit' ee  has 
not  done  ;  what  it  has  accomj)lished  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  It  disposes  once  and  for  all 
of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  provisional  agree- 
ments, and  leaves  the  matter  just  where  it 
was  twelve  months  since,  with  the  exception 
that  a  recommendation  made  long  ago  by 
similar  Select  Committees,  for  placing  the 
whole  of  the  London  water  supply  under  a 
single  management, is  revived  as  a  temjiorar j' 
expedient  "in  the  absence  of  any  single 
municipal  body  to  which  these  functions 
cculd  bo  committed."    Without  venturing 


absolutely  to  describe  the  composition  of 
such  a  body,  the  committee  is  of  oi)inion 
that  it  should  include  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  and  the  Metroijolitan 
Board  of  Works,  together  with  a  due  repre- 
sentation of  the  districts  at  present  supi)liod 
by  companies  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
above-named  public  bodies  —  such  as  the 
Kent  company,  for  instance,  which  supplies 
the  best  water  brought  to  London,  but  also 
supplies  it  to  towns  so  far  from  the  metro- 
polis as  to  render  it  very  improbable  that 
they  woidd  consent  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Board  of 
Works,  or  any  other  purely  metropolitan 
body.  On  such  a  rcjircsontative  body  as  the 
committee  suggest  should  be  formed,  ought, 
in  their  opinion,  to  devolve  the  responsibility 
of  determining  questions  affecting  the 
source,  nature,  and  price,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan water  .supply  of  the  future.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
water  authority  are  really  of  the  vaguest 
possible  desciiption.  "  Various  courses 
might  be  adopted."  This  we  all  knew  long 
ago,  but  it  was  hopied  that  the  committee 
might  be  able  to  indicate  more  definitely 
which  course  would  probably  be  the  best, 
and  that  Parliament  might  have  been  able 
to  recommend  to  the  newly-created  Water 
Trust  that  coin-so  for  adoption.  If  the  first 
duty  of  the  new  authority  is  to  be  to  "  ma- 
tiireli/  examine"  whether  regulation  of  the 
existing  comjjanies  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas 
supply,  or  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  water 
supply  altogether,  or  the  purchase  of  the 
existing  undertaking  is  preferable,  we  must 
bid  farewell  to  any  expectations  of  speedy 
deliverance  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
water  companies  or  any  hope  of  an  improved 
supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  any  Government,  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  to  risk  its  existence  on  a 
measure  which  is,  after  all,  a  local  one — 
though  the  locality  is  so  vast  as  to  render  its 
necessities  far  more  imperative  and  important 
than  many  others  of  an  imperial  character. 
If  London  had,  as  it  ought  to  have  had  long 
ago,  a  single  governing  body  capable  of 
dealing  boldly  and  economically  with  such 
questions — subject,  of  course,  to  the  final 
sanction  or  disapproval  of  Parliament — 
Londoners  would  not  have  had  to  be  ashamed 
many  times  over  of  their  position  as  regards 
gas,  water,  and  a  score  of  other  matters 
compared  with  that  enjoj'ed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  many  a  tenth-rate  pirovincial  town. 
London,  however,  has  not,  and  will  not, 
have  just  yet,  such  a  goveiiung  body.  If, 
therefore,  the  present  Home  Secret.ary, 
undeterred  by  the  failure  of  his  predecessor, 
sees  his  way  to  disregard  the  very  permissive 
character  of  the  Water  Committee's  recom- 
mendations, and  with  the  advice  of  competent 
lawjers  and  engineers  to  formulate  a  new 
scheme  for  consideration  next  session,  he 
would  earn  the  g.  atitude  of  every  Londoner 
—  except,  perchance,  holders  of  water  stock. 
The  preliminary  to  the  prei^aration  of  such  a 
measure  should  be  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
the  legal  position  of  the  water  companies  is, 
and  then  either  to  insist  on  compulsory  pur- 
chase at  fair  tei'uis,  or,  if  this  is  found  im- 
possible, to  go  in  at  once  for  a  frtsh  and 
independent  supply.  Practically,  this  last 
course  must  bo  adopted  before  many  years 
elapse :  it  might  almost  as  well  be  under- 
taken at  once. 


CHATEAUX  OF  THE  LOIEE. 

[WITK  LITnO.  ILLUSTRATIONS.] 

By  Edwin  Sewakd,  A.E.I.B  A. 

THIS  paper  is  founded  on  some  rough 
notes  of  a  short  tour  in  the  South  and 
West  of  France,  which  I  made  last  summer. 

We  will  suppose  our  rou'e  to  commence  at 
Bordeaux,  and  from  that  city  wo  sail  down 
the  broad  Garonne,  70  miles  to  its  mouth  in 


the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Green  vineyards  fringe 
the  liv  cr-banks,  and  cover  the  level  country 
as  far  :is  the  eye  can  reach,  giving  place  at 
intervals  to  the  white-washed  houses  of 
villages  and  small  towns,  or  to  the  rugged 
mass  of  a  fortress,  as  at  Blayo,  where  one  of 
the  green  islands  which  are  so  frequent  in 
the  river,  bears  a  grim  burden  of  dark 
masonr}-,  glistening  with  the  shining 
muzzles  of  cannon.  After  its  confluence 
with  the  Dordo;;ne,  the  liver  expands  into 
the  Gironde,  and  a  few  hours  bring  us  to 
the  Great  Cordouan  lighthouse,  built  high 
above  yellow  sands  at  its  mouth.  Follow- 
ing the  coast-lino  to  the  northward,  we  get 
a  distant  view  of  La  I'ochelle— a  picture  of 
quaint  towers  and  white  walls,  stretching 
along  the  level  shore.  Soon  after  we  enter 
the  river  Charentc,  and  following  its  wind- 
ings past  villages  and  windmills,  we  at 
length  arrive  at  Eochcfort,  which  is, 
although  a  dull  slcepj'  town,  one  of  the  chief 
naval  arsenals  of  France.  We  leave  Eoche- 
fort  by  the  railway,  which  runs  through 
league  after  league  of  level  vineyard — 
through  the  heart  of  the  monotonous 
Charente  wine  district — to  Poitiers,  a  pictur- 
esque old  town,  which  looks  down  on  the 
flat  country  from  the  top  of  a  stoop  hill, 
bristling  with  ruined  towei's  and  tall  spires. 
Here,  in  the  narrow  streets,  arc  many  charm- 
ing "  bits  "  of  ancient  building,  any  one  of 
which  would  well  repay  examination,  and 
stUl  more  would  the  wonderful  old  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  Cathedral,  the  celebrated 
Palais  do  Justice,  with  its  vast  and  curious 
fire-places,  or  any  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
churches  which  rear  themselves  above  the 
tiled  roofs  of  this  very  ancient  city,  whose 
past  history  is  of  equal  interest  with  its  pre- 
sent quaintness. 

From  Poitiers,  a  ride  of  two  hours  by 
rail  takes  us  to  Tours,  the  pecidiar  tall  towers 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Cathedral  being 
visible  for  many  miles  across  the  dusty  plain 
which  lies  around.  In  this  beautiful  sun- 
lit town  we  could  well  afford  to  sit  quietlj- 
down  and  enjoy  the  rich  and  well-varied 
architectural  beauties  which  abound  in  nearly 
every  street ;  but  as  yet  we  have  barely 
arrived  at  the  commencement  of  our  actual 
work,  and  we,  therefore,  cat/n' t  afford  to 
pause  until  passing  the  tall  front  of  the 
Cathedral  and  a  gloomy  castle  beyond.  At 
length  we  find  om'selves  on  a  tine  stone 
bridge,  which  spans  the  wide  Loire. 

Looking  eastward,  up  the  stream,  a  broad 
landscape  of  green  trees  and  sandy  vine- 
yards lies  before  us  bordering  the  river- 
banks.  This  is  the  district-  which  we  are 
about  to  explore,  and  here  we  are  within  a 
few  miles  of  those  great  historical  castles 
which  add  such  an  interest  to  this  particular 
neighbourhood,  and  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper  :  several  indeed  are  just  visible 
in  the  distance  from  the  tops  of  the  Cathe- 
dral towers. 

But  before  examining  any  one  of  them  in 
particular,  it  is  desirable  to  i^reface  the  de- 
tails with  a  few  remarks  on  Cbatcaux  in 
general. 

The  castles  of  France  are  a  class  of  build- 
ings possessing  a  strongly  marked  character 
of  their  own,  distinct  from  anything  in 
architectural  art  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

During  the  earlier  middle  ages,  castles 
throughout  Europe  had  general  points  of 
resemblance,  both  as  to  arrangement  and 
appearance  ;  but  later,  the  feudalism  of 
various  countries  gradually  developed  a  style 
peculiar  to  each.  In  England,  no  vei-j  great 
progress  in  st^le  was  ever  made  beyond  that 
of  the  massive  square  or  round  towers,  with 
narrow  loopholes  and  embatthd  parapets, 
such  as  were  to  be  seen  at  CaerphUly  or 
Chepstow,  for  at  a  comparatively  early  stage 
of  our  history  the  feudal  castle  had  come  to 
be  represented  by  the  fortified  countrj'- 
house  and  the  moated  grange.  But  ii 
France,  one  of  the  great  princijiles  of 
Feudalism,  a  hard  and  fast  distinction  be- 
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tween  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  remained 
in  force  much  longer,  and  thus  when  the 
barons  and  merchants  of  England  were 
building  Gothic  manor-houses  and  Tudor 
mansions,  the  kings  and  seigneurs  of  Fj  ancc 
were  rearing  on  the  slojies  of  the  Loire 
valley  and  elsewhere  those  great  fortress- 
palaces  which,  with  her  unequalled  cathe- 
drals, remain  to  show  what  must  have  been 
the  splendour  and  power  of  France  in 
MediiEval  times. 

A  castle,  whether  rising  from  the  border 
of  a  Scotch  lake,  crowning  some  steep  hill 
above  an  English  river  or  Welsh  vallej%  or 
perched  on  a  crag  overhanging  the  lihino, 
genei'ally  suggests  the  idea  of  a  picturesque 
mass  of  crumbling  walls,  half-hiJden  by 
foliage,  where  gatehouse  and  keep  have  lain 
for  generations,  roofless,  and  open  to  winter 
frost  and  summer  sun.  This  aspect  of  decay 
in  that  which  was  once  so  formidable, 
possesses  a  certain  interest  and  beauty  ;  but 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  French  chateaux 
is  of  quite  a  different  order,  for  in  spite  of 
time,  and  the  storms  of  battle  and  revolution 
which  have  swept  against  them,  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  still  in  goodrtpair,  and  often  inhabited. 
The  original  casements  still  swing  in  the 
mullioned  windows,  the  sculpture  of  four 
hundred  years  ago  decorates  the  great  stone 
towers,  and  these  retain  their  conical  roofs 
and  bristling  iron  finials. 

The  conical-roofed  towers,  usually  cir- 
cular, are  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  French  castles.  Generally,  they  are 
great  structures  built  up  from  the  ground, 
as  at  Cbaumont  and  Chambord ;  in  other 
and  later  examples,  as  at  Chenonceaux  and 
Azay-le-Rideau,  they  are  corbelled  forward 
from  the  angle  of  the  budding,  or  from  the 
face  of  the  wall.  This  corbelling  is  usually 
managed  with  very  great  taste  as  to  design, 
and  the  corbel  is  in  itself  a  leading  feature 
of  the  style,  whether  used  for  aiding  defen- 
sive purposes,  or  merely  as  an  ornament. 

Good  specimens  of  it  are  seen  at  Chau- 
mont,  Azay-le-Eideau,  and  Pierrefonds, 
where  galleries  which  encircle  the  tops  of 
the  great  towers  are  built  forward  on 
corbels.  Use  is  also  made  of  this  feature  in 
the  entrance  to  Chenonceaux,  where  a  pair 
of  corbels  form  a  rich  balcony  above  the 
doorway.  They  are  chiefly  used,  however, 
at  the  tops  of  the  towers,  and  are  enriched, 
or  simple  and  massive,  according  to  the  age 
ia  which  they  were  designed.  A  good 
example  of  this  tower  corbelling  is  to  be  seen 
in  England,  and  the  idea  of  it  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  French  chateaux.  I  refer 
to  the  new  angle  tower  of  Cardiff  Castle. 
But  the  best  example  extant  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds,*  near  Paris. 
This  magnificent  building  was  purchased  by 
the  First  Napoleon  for  £108,  and  £200,000 
have  since  been  expended  on  its  restora- 
tion. 

Amboise  is  the  first  chateau  we  visit  after 
leaving  Tours  ;  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  by 
rail  from  that  city,  and  it  stands  on  a  rock 
high  above  the  Loire.  From  the  level  of  the 
valley,  two  great  towers,  each  nearly  oOft. 
in  diameter,  are  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the 
rocky  platform  on  which  the  chateau  is 
built.  They  contain  passages,  which  ascend 
in  cork-screw  fashion,  the  slope  of  which  is 
so  gradual,  and  the  width  so  great,  that 
horses  and  carriages  can  be  driven  up  them 
to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  These  great 
staircases  without  stairs  (for  such  in  effect 
they  really  are)  are  elaborately  vaulted  in 
stone,  with  bits  of  rich  carving  peeping  out 
beneath  corbels,  and  at  the  intersections  of 
vaulting  ribs.  The  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  castle  was  once  an  encampment  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  some  caverns  still  seen  in  the 
sandy  rock  are  said  to  have  been  used  as 
granaries  by  his  soldiers. 


*  A  stetch  in  the  courtyard  of  Pierrefonds,  as  restored 
ty  the  late  M.  VioUet-ie-Duc,  was  reproduced  from  tliat  | 
architect's  drawing  in  the  Building  News,  Dec.  19, 1879. 


Much  of  the  older  part  of  the  Chateau  has 
disappeared,  but  enough  remains  to  make 
this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in  the 
whole  of  France. 

The  tower  parapets  overhang  a  precipice  ; 
and  from  these  parapets  a  magniticont  view 
can  be  had  both  up  and  down  the  river,  the 
great  breadth  of  which  is  broken  here  and 
there  by  long,  wooded  islands— quite  a  usual 
feature  in  the  Fiencli  rivers.  Straight 
underneath  lie  the  streets  and  house-roofs  of 
the  quaint  old  town,  which  seem  to  be 
peacefully  dozing  in  the  sunshine.  How 
unlike  to  that  day  when  those  very  streets 
streamed  with  blood,  and  when  the  water 
of  the  Loire  itself  is  said  to  have  turned  red  ! 
This  was  in  1560,  at  the  time  of  the  religious 
wars  of  France,  which  were  ushered  in  by 
the  following  incident  at  this  place  : — A 
Huguenot  plot  to  rescue  from  the  charge  of 
the  Due  de  G  uise  the  young  King  Francis 
II.  was  betrayed,  and  1,200  of  the  con- 
spirators were  taken  into  the  streets  below 
the  Castle  walls  and  beheaded.  This 
slaughter  was  witnessed  from  a  balcony  in 
front  of  the  Castle  by  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
her  tbree  sons,  afterwards  kings  of  France, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  were  dressed 
in  court  costume.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  little  chapel — a 
perfect  gem  of  Late  Gothic  architecture — 
which  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  great 
masonry  buttress,  springing  from  the  valley 
below  the  Castle. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  a  dozen  miles  through 
the  forest  of  Amboise,  and  up  the  valley  of 
the  Cher,  brings  us  to  Chenonceaux — a 
veritable  chateau,  complete,  and  all  erected 
at  about  the  same  period. 

Perhaps,  considered  as  a  building,  this  is 
the  most  picturesque  of  all,  for  the  whole 
castle,  or  rather  mansion,  is  built  on  a 
bridge,  partly  the  foundation  of  an  old  mill, 
which  stretches  across  the  Cher.  Corbelled 
turrets  and  balconies,  elaborate  dormers, 
"chisel-backed"  roofs,  and  gorgeous  ii'on 
finials  are  seen  here  in  native  perfection. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Eevolution,  which  else- 
where wrought  such  a  work  of  ruin  and 
plmider,  spared  this  beautiful  old  house 
and  its  contents ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  good  feeling  held  by 
the  people  towards  the  lady  occupying  it  at 
the  time.  The  inferior  has  accordingly 
been  preserved  almost  without  alteration, 
and  the  old  rooms  are  still  decorated  with 
their  quaintly  -  carved  furniture,  stained 
glass,  rich  tapestries,  old  china,  enamels, 
paintings,  &c.,  even  to  the  original  books  on 
the  shelves  of  the  library.  There  are  many 
interesting  associations  connected  with 
Chenonceaux:  that  great  art-lover  Francis  I., 
the  founder  of  the  Louvre,  lived  here,  and 
the  mirror  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
came  here  as  a  bride,  is  still  shiiwn.  The 
house  was  given  by  Henri  II.,  of  France,  to 
Diana  of  Poitiers  as  a  residence,  but  on  his 
death  it  was  seized  by  his  wife,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  whose  bedroom,  with  its  old  fumi- 
ture,  remains  nearly  untouched.  To  Madame 
Dupin,  who  possessed  it  dm-ing  the  Eevolu- 
tion, Eousseau,  Voltaire,  and  others,  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  France  during 
last  century,  were  constant  visitors ;  and  at 
Chenonceaux  many  a  French  play  and  poem 
is  said  to  have  had  its  origin. 

Cbaumont  is  the  next  point  of  interest 
after  leaving  Amboise.  The  favourite  posi- 
tion— that  of  a  high  cliff  above  the  river- 
has  again  been  chosen  for  the  Chateau. 
Miles  of  green  river-bank  and  sandy  river- 
bed can  be  seen  from  the  woods  around  the 
castle,  for  the  Loire,  though  one  of  the 
broad  rivers  of  Europe,  often  in  summer 
has  not  so  much  water  as  can  generally  be 
seen  in  our  river  Taft'.  But  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case  in  winter,  when,  in  spite  of 
high  levees  or  dykes  forming  artificial  banks 
along  the  river-sides  for  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  the  river  sometimes  laj-s  the  whole 
surrounding  country  under  water.  About 


forty  years  ago,  a  wholcfleetofboatswasscnt 
from  Paris  with  provisions  to  succour  the 
people  of  this  district  who  had  been  ren- 
dered houseless  by  the  floods. 

The  Chateau  of  Chaumont  is  entered  by  a 
drawbridge  flanked  by  two  of  the  tyijical 
round  towers,  the  Media;val  machinciy  of 
portcullis  and  drawbridge  being  still  in  use. 

The  furniture  and  old  tapestry,  a  large 
amount  of  fine  old  pottery,  and  cut  glass, 
with  ancient  domestic  ornaments,  are  pre- 
served in  the  towers,  and  the  scarlet  hat  of 
Cardinal  George  d' Amboise,  born  at  this 
jjlace  and  minister  of  France  under  Louis 
XII.,  is  stdl  hung  in  the  chapel. 

It  was  for  this  gloomy  castle  that  Catherine 
de  Medicis  compelled  Diana  of  Poitiei'S  to 
exchange  her  pretty  Chateau  of  Chenonceaux 
on  the  death  of  Henri  II. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  is  decorated 
with  some  ancient  Mediaeval  paintings  on. 
panel,  which  are  especially  interesting  both 
from  their  worth  as  specimens  of  ancient  art, 
and  from  their  historical  value. 

On  a  hot  summer's  day  no  more  desirable 
a  retreat  could  be  found  than  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle.  In  front  stretches  the  broad 
sunlit  landscape  of  winding  river  and  dis- 
tant vineyards,  and  on  all  other  sides  lies 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  arcade,  and  of  the 
great  building  which  towers  above  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cha- 
teux  is  that  of  Blois,*  which  we  visit  after 
leaving  Chaumont.  Some  of  the  early  ar- 
chitecture of  France,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
latest,  with  specimens  of  the  work  of  all 
intervening  periods,  make  up  this  great 
pile  of  buildings.  The  main  front  is  chiefly 
of  red  brick,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amj^les  extant  of  a  Gothic  design  erected 
with  that  material.  Much  of  the  work  in 
this  front  is  elaborately  gilded  and  deco- 
rated, especially  around  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  young  Louis  XII.,  in  whose 
reign  this  wing  was  budt,  which  stands  in 
a  rich  arch  above  the  entrance.  The  suites 
of  rooms  are  gorgeously  decorated,  particu- 
larly the  chimney-pieces,  the  whole  of  the 
castle  having  been  carefuUy  restored  within 
the  last  twelve  years,  strictly  in  accordance, 
as  far  as  it  can  be,  with  ancient  precedent. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  front  is  a 
most  interesting  Museum,  chiefly  of  Works 
of  Art,  and  a  good  gallery  of  paintings. 
The  various  wings  inclose  a  great  courtyard, 
and,  on  entering  this,  the  attention  is  at 
once  riveted  by  the  excessive  richness  of  a 
vast  pde  whi  h  rises  on  the  right ;  this  is  the 
Francis  I.  building,  the  most  gorgeous 
specimen  of  Early  Kenaissance  architecture 
in  France  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
anything  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  From  the 
front  of  it  projects  the  celebrated  staircase, 
open  to  the  air,  and  covered  both  on  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  with  sculpture,  so  deli- 
cate as  to  resemble  fine  ivory  carving.  A 
corresponding  richness  of  decoration  extends 
to  the  interior  of  these  rooms  also,  the 
original  patterns  of  stamped  leather,  and  of 
the  carved  dados,  being  reproduced  on  the 
walls. 

Splendid  as  these  apartments  are,  a 
feeling  of  gloom  seems  to  pervade  them, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  dreadful  deeds 
which  darken  the  history  of  this  great 
building,  and  of  which  constant  reminders 
are  everywhere  seen.  By  a  plot  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  the  Due  de  Guise  and  his 
brother,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  were  enticed 
from  Paris  to  take  part  in  a  conference  here. 
Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  Duke,  being 
sent  for  by  the  King,  passed  through  a 
doorway,  still  shown  to  the  visitor,  bthind 
which  were  concealed  more  than  forty  of 
the  King's  gentlemen-in-waiting  ;  each  of 
these  assassins  delivered  his  blow,  and  their 

*  For  illustrations  see  the  Building  News  for  June  25 
(two  double-page  elevations),  and  Dec.  3,  1875.  The  cha- 
teaux at  Carcassonne,  Chenonceaux,  and  Aides  were 
given,  together  with  the  chimney-piece  at  Blois,  in  our 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Ernest  George's  "  Sketches  oa  the 
Loire,"  Dec.  25,  1874. 
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victim  fell,  pierced  with  as  many  daggers. 
Prayers  were  at  the  moment  being  offered 
up  for  the  success  of  this  plot,  in  the  chapel 
close  at  hand.  Tlic  Cardinal  was  murdered 
the  next  day  in  a  vault  under  another  part 
of  the  Castle.  Tlie  outer  side  of  this  wing 
oveihangs  a  jirociinco,  and  much  of  this 
front  is  also  pamted  and  gilded.  In  one  of 
the  upiDcr  rooms  (iueen  Slario  de  Modicis 
was  impiisoncd  by  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  ; 
she  contrived  to  escape,  letting  herself  down 
by  a  rope  from  one  of  the  windows.  The 
ui)2)er  end  of  the  courtyard  was  erected  by 
Gnston,  Due  d'Orleans,  from  designs  by 
Mansard ;  it  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Chateau.  The  left 
side  of  the  quadrangle  is  formed  by  the 
chapel ;  bej-ond  rises  an  old  tower,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  the  observatory  of 
Catherine  do  Medicis,  where  she  sjient  much 
of  her  lime  plotting  and  scheming,  and  con- 
sulting the  stars  with  the  astrologer.  She 
died  a  raving  lunatic  at  Blois,  a  few  days 
after  the  execution  of  those  plots  previously 
referred  to,  of  which  she  was  the  instigator. 

The  city  of  Blois  surrounds  the  Chateau, 
elof)ing  down  a  steep  ridge  to  the  river- 
bank. 

It  contains  an  interesting  Cathedral,  a 
large  number  of  churches,  and  many  fine 
old  houses.  But  any  j)articular  description 
of  these — of  the  old  City  of  Orleans,  or  of 
the  noble  Cathedral  of  Chartrcs,  both  of 
which  lie  in  our  route  for  Pai'is — is  not 
within  the  limits  of  our  subject,  and,  as  the 
aforesaid  route,  after  leaving  Blois,  takes  us 
into  a  fresh  district,  we  have  there  seen  the 
last  of  the  Chateaux  of  the  Loire. 


AN  EXPERIBIENT  IN  ACOUSTICS. 

LAST  Saturday  afteruoon  an  interesting 
acoustical  experiment  took  place  in  the 
premises  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert,  of  the  City-road, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  how  sound  may 
he  propagated  and  improved  by  the  use  of  steel 
plates  and  wires.  Last  week  we  gave  a  resume 
of  Mr.  Engtrt's  plan,  and  we  are  now  enabled 
to  si)eak  with  more  confidence  of  the  method 
adopted,  believing  that  the  principle  is  capable 
of  being  developed  and  aiJjjlied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  sound  in  buildings  not  properly  planned 
for  that  purpose.  With  all  our  iJractical  science 
and  architectural  progress,  it  seems  almost  im- 
j)Ossiblc  for  our  best  architects  to  design  a  hall 
or  a  concert-room  that  is  fairly  perfect  as 
regards  somid  ;  even  those  who  have  set 
themselves  to  solve  the  problem,  unham- 
pered by  other  necessities,  have  failed  in 
the  attempt,  as  that  great  failure,  in  so  many 
respects,  the  Albert  Hall  itself,  affords  a  proof. 
The  old  adage  is  exemplified  in  this  as  in  many 
other  matters,  that  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a 
ton  of  theory.  Mr.  Engert  has  been  a  student 
of  the  subject  for  forty  years,  and  he  seems  to 
have  tested  every  step  by  experiment.  Those 
who  visited  the  late  Building  Exhibition  at  the 
Agricidtural  Hall  at  Islington  may  remember 
the  stall  which  this  gentleman  had  fitted  up,  in 
which  was  placed  a  piano,  having  several  steel 
plates  hung  behmd  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  the  notes  of  the  instrument  were  increased 
in  volume  and  richness.  Many  who  had  the 
•curiosity  to  enter  the  stall  expressed  some  doubt 
aboutthe  matter,  till  it  was  clearlyproved  to  them 
that  the  plates  did  really  magnify  the  sound,  and 
that  the  instrument  played  without  their  assist- 
ance was  wanting  in  tone  and  richness.  But  this 
experiment  was  hardly  practical  in  its  results. 
People  did  not  care  to  order  a  lot  of  rough  steel- 
plates  straight  off,  to  hang  behind  their  costly 
drawing-room  pianoforte.  Since  then,  Mr. 
Engert  has  been  busily  engaged  perfecting  his 
theory,  and  ho  now  has  introduced  an  improve- 
ment in  the  shape  of  steel  wires,  which  are  less 
unsightly,  and  can  be  applied  to  rooms  of  all 
shapes.  I3y  the  use  of  the  plates  or  wires,  arti- 
ficial resonance  is  obtained,  and  further  every 
sound  becomes  fuller  and  richer;  the  speaker 
finds  he  can  use  less  voice  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  and  his  efforts  to  make  himself  heard, 
being  reduced,  are  rendered  less  harsh. 

Now,  architects ,  usually  endeavour  to  obtain 
this  desirable  result  in  a  concert  or  Iccture-hall 
by  using  linings  of  wood,  sounding-boards,  and 


reflectors  ;  and  pine  wood  is  known  to  be  a 
valuable  material  for  tliis  purpose,  as  sound 
travels  in  it  four  times  quicker  than  in  air;  but 
unfortunately  a  well-filled  pnblio  room  neutral- 
ises the  effect,  for  every  individual  becomes  a 
damper,  and  deadens  the  sound.  There  are  also, 
the  disturbing  elements  of  architectural  effect, 
breaks,  recesses,  columns,  timber-roofs,  &c.,  to 
contend  against,  which  cause  return-waves 
of  sound  to  follow  one  another  at  different 
intervals,  according  to  the  distance  and  angle  of 
the  obstruction,  and  thus  confusion  of  sound  is 
the  result.  By  the  judicious  use  of  drapery  the 
after-sound-waves  may  be  prevented  or  deadened; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  the  secret  of  causing 
sound  to  be  heard  clearly  and  distinctly  is  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  sound-waves  from 
different  distances,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  return- 
waves  should  reach  in  a  due  time  the  original 
sound,  and  combine  with  it  and  reinforce  it  as 
it  were.  Only  by  securing  this  simultaneous 
return  of  the  sound-waves  can  distinctness  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Engert's  first  experiment  last  Saturday 
was  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  steel 
plates  in  producing  resonance.  In  a  room  about 
18ft.  square  a  piano  was  x^laced,  behind  which 
were  hung  or  fastened  a  number  of  vibrating 
steel  plates,  of  gauges  from  20  to  28,  so  placed 
that  the  sound-waves  might  act  freely  between 
the  plates.  To  assist  this  the  plates  are  curved 
a  little,  and  they  are  also  fastened  together  by 
spiral  steel  springs.  At  their  lower  end  they 
hang  quite  free,  so  that  they  take  up  ."iny 
■vdbration  in  the  air  produced  by  a  note.  The 
wave  thus  confined  between  the  plates,  and  re- 
pelled a  large  number  of  times,  creates  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sound,  or  a  combination  of  these  re- 
petitions are  produced,  adding  to  the  volume  and 
richness  of  the  original  note.  Proof  of  the  value 
of  the  steel  plates  was  afforded  when  a  young  lady 
(Miss  Rolfe,  daughter  of  Mr.  Engert's  partner.) 
Xdayed  an  air  on  the  piano,  and  also  when  her 
sister  accompanied  her  in  singing.  Though  the 
instrument  was  rapidly  played,  each  note  was 
distinctly  heard ;  the  steel  plates,  in  fact,  ab- 
sorb the  vibrations,  and  respond  to  the  same 
sound.  The  thicker  plates,  as  may  be  expected, 
favour  the  higher  notes,  and  the  thinner  ones 
the  lower  notes. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  to  show  the 
effect  of  steel  wires  in  distributing  the  sound. 
Those  who  were  present  accompanied  the  in- 
ventor to  a  large  factory,  where  eight  wires 
were  stretched  longitudinally  at  a  height  of  8 
or  9ft.  from  the  floor.  These  were  tightened  to 
a  certain  tension  by  screws  at  one  end,  and  fixed 
to  hooks  at  the  other  end  ;  across  the  wires  were 
others,  connected  by  spiral  springs,  while  vertical 
wires  fixed  to  the  floor,  were  passed  through  a 
space  left  open  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  floor 
boards.  These  wires  were  behind  the  j)ianoforte, 
which  stood  near  one  end  of  the  room  of  rectan- 
gular shape.  After  the  audience  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  diflerent  parts  of  the  room,  Mr. 
Engert  made  a  few  remarks,  which  were  dis- 
tinctly audible  to  every  one.  He  next  showed 
the  effect  of  his  speaking  when  his  listeners  were 
in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  factory  without 
wires,  and  afterwards  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated, the  visitors  going  upon  the  floor  above, 
where  four  wires  were  longitudinally  fixed  in  con- 
nection with  the  upright  ones,  which  we  have 
before  described.  The  speaker  remained  below, 
and  his  remarks  were  distinctly  heard  above 
when  the  listeners  stood  between  and  below  the 
wires,  but  at  other  parts  of  the  loft  he  was  in- 
audible. It  may  be  explained  thus :  the  wires 
absorb  the  vibrations  of  the  voice,  and  convey  it 
from  one  to  another,  by  which  means  every  word 
is  distributed  over  the  room  with  clearness.  No 
after- sound  was  audible,  as  the  waves  are 
broken  by  the  wires,  which  take  up  the 
notes,  and  give  them  out  again  in  every  direction. 
The  effect  of  the  wires  is  to  increase  the  speed  of 
sound,  to  spread  it  over  a  larger  space,  and  pre- 
vent the  retirrn  of  vibrations.  For  this  purpose 
the  wires  must  be  tuned  to  the  room,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  take  up  the  vibrations  readily, 
and  convey  them.  The  inventor  does  not  claim 
to  magnify  the  sound  by  these  means,  but  to 
convey  and  spread  it  with  distinctness,  and  to 
prevent  any  echo  or  confusion  that  may  exist  in 
the  room.  The  wires  of  different  gauges,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  are  placed  2  or  3ft. 
apart,  and  one  or  more  layers  of  them,  all  con- 
nected, may  be  fixed  at  certain  heights,  which 
are  regulated  by  experiment.  The  lower  they 
are,  the  better  effect  they  are  said  to  produce. 


In  a  church,  a  height  of  15ft.  may  be  taken. 
The  experiments  were  enlivened  by  some  music 
and  songs,  every  note  of  which  was  rendered 
distinct  by  the  arrangement,  so  that  one  could 
enjoy  music  in  any  part  of  a  large  room,  no 
matter  at  what  distance  from  the  instrument.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Engert's  system  is 
not  the  plan  that  has  so  often  been  advocated  in 
our  paper  to  prevent  echo,  which  consists  in 
fixing  wires  across  tlie  building.  If  the 
system  cannot  be  regarded  as  original,  the  in- 
ventor deserves  credit  for  being  the  first  to  apply 
wires  for  the  distribution  of  sound  in  a  building. 

There  are  certain  physical  laws  which  Mr. 
Engert  has  taken  into  account  in  the  improve- 
ments he  has  introduced,  the  most  important  of 
them  being  that  law  by  which  a  string,  when 
at  rest,  absorbs  the  particular  undulation  or 
musical  note  which  it  gives  out  when  struck.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  a  musical  note  is 
sounded  in  the  presence  of  an  instrument  capable 
of  soimding  the  same  note,  this  instrument  takes 
up  the  note  and  gives  it  out  of  its  own  accord. 
A  piano  or  harp  rings  to  the  sound  of  another 
instrument  which  is  touched,  and  in  a  like 
manner  the  strings  or  wires  in  Mr.  Engert's 
apparatus  absorb  the  vibrations  of  sound  of  the 
speaker  or  singer,  and  carry  them  off,  preventing 
their  retui-n.  The  wires  are  tuned  to  the  room, 
and  their  vibrations  break  the  sound-waves,  and 
destroy  the  surplus  ones  which  sofrcquently  create 
echo  or  confusion  of  sound.  Wc  may  thus 
regard  Mr.  Engert's  plan  as  the  menns  of  dis- 
tributing the  sound-waves  more  evenly,  and 
preventing  the  after-sound,  which  is  so  de- 
structive to  voice  and  music  in  many  of  our 
public  rooms.  In  air  sound  travels  1,100ft.  in  a 
second,  but  in  steel  the  speed  is  increased  more 
than  tenfold.  One  advantage  of  the  system  is 
its  simplicity  and  readiness  of  application.  It 
is  not  cumbersome,  or  unsightly  ;  it  need  not 
interfere  with  the  architectural  arrangements, 
no  artificial  ceiling  or  resonant  walls  are  required. 
Buildings  of  semicircular  shape  and  without  the 
obstructions  of  columns  and  arches  are  rare;  but 
the  wires  can  be  introduced  in  any  room,  indeed, 
the  value  of  the  method  is  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  applied  to  buildings  of  imperfect 
construction.  We  understand  that  the  cost 
would  be  trifling.  An  ordinary  church  would 
probably  require  the  expenditure  of  from  £.50  to 
£100,  to  fit  it  up  with  wires.  Mr.  Engert's 
experiments  were  necessarily  rather  incomplete, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  them  tried  in  a  church 
or  lecture-hall  of  confessedly  bad  character  for 
sound.  A  committee  of  architects  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  might  well  undertake  the  task  of 
making  a  few  experiments — there  is  n6  lack  of 
suitable  buildings  to  try  them  in.  In  the  mean 
time  the  attention  of  architects  individually  may 
be  directed  to  what  seems  a  very  usefrd  remedy 
for  imperfect  acoustics  in  buildings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMIS- 
SIONERS ON  THE  DRAINAGE  OF 
DUBLIN. 

WE  have  received  a  bulky  blue-book,  con- 
taining the  report  and  minutes  of 
evidence  on  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  present 
system  of  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  how  far  they  affect  the  sanitary 
condition  of  tho  city  and  the  river  Lificy.  Mr. 
Robert  Eawlinson  and  Dr.  Francis  Xavier 
MacCabe  were  appointed  Commissioners,  and 
their  report  and  recommendations  are  suggestive. 
The  report,  which  occupies  several  pages,  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  deals  sejjarately  with 
the  present  system  of  drainage,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  river  Liffey.  Personal  inspections 
were  made  of  the  river  and  the  city  generally, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  system  of  sewer- 
age was  not  wholly  answerable  for  the  high  rate 
of  mortality  which  had  prevailed  ;  tut  that  it 
was  to  be  traced  to  other  causes,  and  chiefly  the 
tenement  houses  of  Dubhn.  The  medical  evi- 
dence is  very  strong  upon  this  fact,  and  seems  to 
point  to  them  as  tho  prime  source  of  the  excess- 
ively high  death-rate.  They  are  badly  classi- 
fied and  registered,  dilapidated,  dirty,  over- 
crowded, and  ill-ventilated,  according  to  the 
statements  made,  and  the  report  plainly  says  that, 
until  the  condition  of  these  houses  shall  have  been 
improved,  the  general  health  of  the  city  will 
continue  to  suffer.  That  portion  of  tho  rejiort 
which  describes  the  city  and  river  is  full  and 
particular.  The  river  Liffey,  which  flows  from 
west  to  east,  intersects  the  city  about  equally ; 
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witbin  the  city  boundary  the  river  is  a  tidal 
stream,  embanked  by  quays,  faced  with  granite, 
and  presenting-  along  both  sides  the  sewer  out- 
lets, through  which  the  sewage  of  Dubliu 
empties  itself  into  the  river.  At  high  water, 
those  outlets  are  covered  ;  at  low  water  they  are 
exposed  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  geology  and  meteorology  of  the  city  are 
next  described,  from  which  we  learn  the  island 
has  a  wet  climate  ;  in  the  south  and  west  it  is  waim 
and  moist,  though  Dublin  itself,  being  on  the 
east  side,  has  a  lower  rainfall  and  a  drier  climate. 
The  Commissioners  say,  however,  there  are  no 
elements  in  the  site  to  make  the  climate  neces- 
sarily unwholesome,  and  that  by  efiicient 
sanitary  works,  Dublin  m<iy  bo  made  as  fresh, 
sweet,  and  wholesome  in  its  surface  and  atmo- 
sphere as  any  city  in  Europe.  Speaking  of  the 
sewerage  and  drainage,  the  Commissioners 
endorse  the  remark  of  the  city  engineer  in  a  re- 
cent report,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  charge  the  exceptionally  high  death-rate  on 
defects  in  the  main  sewering.  In  short,  from 
our  perusal  of  the  report,  it  is  clear  that  the 
opinion  of  the  city  engineer  has  been  borne  out — 
namely,  that  it  is  to  defective  house-drainage, 
to  the  miserable  state  of  repair  in  which  the 
tenement  houses  are  kept,  and  to  poverty  arising 
from  drink,  that  the  high  death-rate  in  Dublin 
is  to  be  attributed.  But  while  the  report  speaks 
creditably  of  the  improvements  carried  out  in 
the  old  sewers,  it  observes  that  the  main  sewers 
of  Dubhn  cannot  be  accepted  as  perfect,  such 
as  would  be  now  designed  and  carried  out  with- 
out reference  to  old  and  badlj'-constructed 
drains.  They  harbour  and  ret:uu  the  gases 
generated  in  the  lower  levels,  and  convey  them 
to  the  higher  parts,  rendering-  the  subm'bs 
unhealthy.  The  house-drainage  also,  from  the 
evidence  given,  is  very  defective;  the  drains 
appear  generally  to  be  constructed  of  rubble 
wall  channels,  resting  on  the  soil  beneath  the 
basement,  and  liable  to  leakage,  which  saturates 
the  subsoil,  and  they  were  originally  intended  to 
carry  off  the  waste  water  only.  With  improved 
water  supply,  the  drainage  of  subsoil- water  by 
means  of  wells  and  pumps  has  ceased,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  rise  in  the  subsoil  water,  and  a 
baneful  efEect  upon  general  health.  Attention 
is  directed  also  to  the  want  of  break  at  the  point 
of  connection  between  the  drains  and  the  sewers. 
The  condition  of  the  river,  and  the  former  main 
drainage  plans,  are  next  discussed  at  some  length. 
Mention  is  made  of  various  schemes  for  abating 
the  nuisance  of  pollution  by  the  use  of  flushing 
reservoirs,  dams,  and  weirs,  and  Mr.  Stoney's 
condemnation  of  them  is  fully  acquiesced  in. 
The  report  then  enters  uito  a  particidar  descrip- 
tion of  the  five  plans  brought  before  the  Com- 
missioners, namely  : — Plan  No.  1,  by  Mr.  Parke 
Neville,  C.E.,  city  engineer;  plan  No.  2,  by 
Mr.  R.  Hassard,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  A.  Tyrrell, 
C.E.  ;  plan  No.  3,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Palles,  C.E., 
and  Jas.  Price,  C.E.  ;  plan  No.  4,  by  Mr.  J. 
Doheity,  C.E. ;  and  plan  No.  5,  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Moynan,  C.E.  These  plans  are  all  given  in  the 
appendix,  and  show  generally  high  and  low- 
level  intercepting  sewers.  We  shall  content 
oiu'selves  with  giving  the  general  conclusions  of 
the  commission  with  respect  to  these  plans. 
They  consider  plan  No.  1,  by  the  city  engineer, 
best  fulfils  the  requirements  of  city,  river,  port, 
and  harbour  purification  ;  it  provides  for  the 
interception  of  the  sewage  from  the  entire  areas 
north  and  south,  and  also  for  the  purification  of 
the  port  and  harbour  by  low-level  and  high- 
level  intercex3ting  sewers,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  dry  weather  and  ordinary  sewage  by  one 
main  outlet  sewer,  continued  along  and  beyond 
the  North  Bull  wall  into  deep  water  at  low 
tides,  where  the  tidal  flow  is  seawards.  They 
further  say : — 

"Plan  No.  1  has  been  prepared  by  the  city 
engineer,  who  is  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  city,  with  its  sewers,  with  its  drains, 
and  with  its  water  supply.  He  has  also  pre- 
viously prepared  main- drainage  plans,  has 
worked  out  all  the  details  of  the  local  drainage 
areas  and  rain-fall ;  is  conversant  with  the  state, 
character,  and  action  of  the  existing  main  sewers ; 
both  during  dry-weather  periods,  and  when  in  a 
state  of  flood,  and  by  having  had  charge  of  the 
main  sewers  and  streets  for  many  years,  he  has 
a  f  uU  knowledge  of  the  subsoil  of  the  city  which 
will  have  to  bo  opened  out  and  worked  in  for 
the  construction  of  the  main  intercepting  sewers; 
and  he  has  also  studied  the  tidal  flow,  in  and  out,  of 
the  harbour  and  river,  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
indicated  by  elaborate  float  experiments.    In  the 


Main  Drainage  Scheme  of  1871  the  sewers  wore 
designed  to  have  capacity  for  the  reception  and 
removal  of  7,500  cubic  feet  of  sewage  per  minute. 
Subsequently  Rathmines  and  Pembroke  have 
been  separated,  the  sewage  from  these  townships 
being-  provided  for  separately.  We  have  learned 
that  the  dry-weather  flow  from  the  sowers  of 
Dublin,  when  completed,  may  amount  to  2,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  we  have  arranged 
with  the  city  engineer  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
of  5,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  the  intercept- 
ing mains,  and  for  3,500  cubic  feet  in  the 
outlets.  The  estimates  have  been  carefully 
revised,  and  have  been  reduced  from  £350,000, 
the  amount  stated  by  the  city  engineer  in  his 
evidence,  to  £252,208  15s.  Id.,  and  with  land 
engines  and  pumps  and  other  contingencies  to 
the  sum  of  £29-1,170  15s.,  or  say  £300,000,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  proposed 
works  may  bo  executed  for  the  sum  named." 
They  further  recommend  : — 2.  That  the  sewerage 
of  the  city  be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable, 
so  that  every  street  within  the  municipal  area 
may  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  main  sewer. 
3.  That  the  whole  of  the  sewers  be  provided 
with  proper  ventilators,  side  entrances,  man- 
holes, and  fl-ashing  arrangements,  not  fewer 
than  twenty  separate  ventilators  being  provided 
for,  on  each  mile  of  sewer.  4.  That  the  entire 
scavenging  of  Dublin,  both  public  and  domestic, 
be  undertaken,  and  carried  out  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Hassard's  plan,  No.  2,  is  also  spoken 
of  highly ;  the  scheme  is  pronounced  original 
and  bold  in  conception,  but  the  commis- 
sion think  the  suggested  line  of  outlet  sewer 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  by  a  tunnel  through 
the  Plill  of  Howth,  imnecessary  to  the  purification 
of  the  river,  port,  and  harbour.  Plans  3,  4, 
and  5  do  not  prowle  fo)-  carrying  the  sewage 
beyond  the  harbour,  and  accordingly  they  are 
considered  imjierfect,  as  they  would  not  purify 
the  port  and  harbour.  The  report,  however, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  engineering  ability 
displayed  in  them.  The  commissioners  also 
report  that  the  entire  system  of  sewers  and 
drains  should  be  ventilated,  and  have  additional 
side -entrances,  manholes,  gullies,  and  flushing 
arrangements  ;  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act ;  that 
the  courts  and  yards  of  tenement  houses  require 
paving  ;  that  better  scavenging  should  bo  pro- 
vided, and  the  roads  improved.  These  are,  in 
brief,  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  The 
largest  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
minutes  of  evidence,  which  comprise  14  days' 
work,  and  will  be  found  of  interest  and  value, 
while  the  statistical  information  in  the  appendix 
adds  to  the  completeness  of  this  official  return. 


number  of  monuments,  tablets,  and  brasses, 
which  it  was  interesting  to  find  had  not 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  arcliitect,  clergy,  or 
churchwardens.  The  members  then  proceeded 
by  carriages  past  the  residence  of  the  Sir 
William  Temple  eulogised  by  Macaulay,  where 
Swift  -nTote  many  of  his  works,  and  by  the  un- 
happy Stella's  cottage  to  Waverlcy  Abbey  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wey,  where  a  paper  on  the  history 
of  the  Abbey,  written  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Baijont, 
was  read.  The  history  of  this  Cistercian 
institution  was  traced  from  its  foundation 
in  1123  to  its  suppression  in  1536,  and  graduil 
change  of  hands  the  property  has  suft'ered  to 
the  present  time.  Only  a  few  traces  remain  of 
the  Abbey  church,  which  was  built  1203-78.  A 
return  was  then  made  to  Farnham  Castle,  where 
the  members  were  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  A  paper  on  the  history  of  the 
Castle  was  read  by  the  Hon.  W.  St.  John  Brod- 
rick,  M.P.  Founded  by  Henry  of  Blois,  brother 
to  Stephen,  a  site  which  already,  for  three  cen- 
turies, had  belonged  to  theBishops  of  Winchester, 
it  was  rebuflt  in  its  present  form  as  a  castellated 
residence  for  the  bishops  dui'ing  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  In  a  remonstrance  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  1595,  by  the  then  Bishop,  it  was  stated 
that  his  net  revenue  scarcely  exceeded  £500 
annually,  and  that  the  castle  was  in  so  ruinous  a 
condition  that  it  would  need  at  least  double  that 
sum  for  lepair.  For  a  short  time,  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  the  see  was  left  vacant,  and 
Farnham  fell  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  During 
the  Civil  wars  the  castle  was  occupied  in  succes- 
sion by  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Alton  808  prisoners  were 
lodged  in  the  church  and  castle  at  Farnham. 
At  the  Restoration  the  castle,  which  had  been 
put  to  sale,  was  restored  to  the  bishopric,  and  in 
16S1  the  ruins  were  converted  into  the  present 
habitable  mansion  by  Bishop  Morley,  at  a  cost 
of  £10,000.  Further  improvements  were  made 
in  the  castle  and  grounds  adjoining  by  Bishop 
Brownlow  North,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  also  by  the  present  bishop. 
The  members  then  inspected  the  castle,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  Hcm-y  Christian,  who 
described  its  architectural  features.  The 
servants'  hall,  used  for  domestic  purposes  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  first  seen,  Mr. 
Christian  explaining  his  grounds  for  believing 
it  to  be  the  chapel  of  Henry  de  Blois'  castle,  and 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  building  extant.  The 
traces  of  Bishop  Morley' s  work  in  the  exterior 
of  the  dining-hall  having  been  examined,  the 
members  mounted  to  the  keep,  the  summit  of 
which  is  laid  out  as  kitchen  and  flower  garden, 
and  the  visit  closed  with  a  walk  in  the  private 
grounds  and  park,  the  members  dining  together 
at  an  hotel  in  the  evening. 


SURREY  ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Farnham,  on  Friday  week.  The  jiroceed- 
ings  commenced  at  the  parish-church,  where  a 
paper  -was  read  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  who  mentioned  that  the  church 
was  restored  in  185S  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey.  The 
archdeanery  of  Surrey,  to  which  this  church  was 
attached,  was  created  in  1120,  and  it  was  from  this 
period  that  the  columns  and  capitals  of  the  chancel 
— the  oldest  existing  portion  of  the  f  "^bric — dated ; 
the  capitals  of  the  new  large  columns  were  a 
copy  of  the  older  work,  but,  as  would  be  seen,  a 
very  inferior  copy ;  the  lines  of  shadow  in  the 
old  work  were  more  in  number,  and  much  more 
delicate.  Archdeacon  Inge,  who  flourished 
about  1335,  left  300  marks  for  completing  the 
chancel  which  he  had  begun  to  rebuild,  but  had 
left  unfinished.  In  1363  his  successor,  John  de 
Edynton,  was  summoned  before  the  bishop, 
Wiliiam  of  Wykeham,  on  the  charge  of  em- 
bezzling the  materials  collected  together  by  the 
archdeacon,  and  again,  in  1369,  for  neglecting 
to  proceed  with  the  repairs.  It  was  not  till 
1369  that  William  of  Wykeham  issued  a  com- 
mission to  an  Irish  bishop  to  consecrate  the 
chancel  of  the  parish-church  of  Farnham,  a  high 
altar  lately  built  there,  and  any  other  altars 
that  inight  require  consecration.  He  believed 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  nave  and  chancel 
might  be  ascribed  to  1350  to  1399.  The 
transept  entrances  were  widened  by  Mr.  Ferrey 
during  his  restoration,  and  the  present  excellent 
battlements  to  the  central  tower  dated  from  the 
same  period ;  the  turrets  to  this  tower  were 
octagonal,  and  not  hexagonal,  as  described 
in  all  the  county  histories.    There  were  a 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BELFAST. 

LAST  year  no  less  than  1,324  new  buildings 
were  added  to  the  town  of  Belfast.  At  the 
junction  of  Talbot-street  and  Robert- street, 
where  less  than  twelve  months  ago  stood  a 
number  of  dirty  hovels,  tenanted  by  habitual 
thieves  and  pi-ostitutes,  now  rises  a  s-abstantial 
building  four  stories  high.  Built  of  red  brick, 
it  may  be  plain,  but  50ft.  high,  and  vrith  a 
frontage  to  Robert-street  of  76ft.  and  to  Talbot- 
street  of  60ft.,  it  is  at  least  commodious.  The 
building,  wliich  is  intended  for  a  bonded  store, 
is  being-  erected  by  Messrs.  M'Laughlin  and 
Harvey,  for  Messrs.  Young,  King,  and  Co.,  of 
Calender-street,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lynn,  architect.  It  is  supported  on  piles  and 
heavy  metal  columns.  Commenced  in  March 
last,  the  work  has  been  pushed  on  rapidly,  and 
it  is  now  almost  completed.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
Belfast  Academy  buildings,  Messrs.  John  Hogg 
and  Co.,  flax  merchants,  have  had  commodious 
stores  erected,  three  stories  high,  built  of  red 
brick,  and  somewhat  ornamentally  designed. 
The  structure  is  a  most  extensive  one,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  space  for  storage  pur- 
poses, contains  spacious  and  well-lighted  offices. 
Part  of  it  has  been  already  completed,  and  has 
been  in  the  occupation  of  the  firm  for  some 
months,  but  an  extensive  addition  is  now  being 
made  to  it.  The  entire  building  will  have  a 
frontage  to  Academy-street  of  about  220ft.,  and 
will  extend  back  towards  York-street  for  a  dis- 
tance of  157ft.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Dixon,  Clifton-street.  Opposite  to 
Messrs.  Hogg's  new  warehouse  is  the  entrance 
to  St.  Anne's  Church  Schools,  and  here,  extensive 
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alterations  are  in  contemplation ,  i  t  being  intended, 
amongst  otlier  iinprovenicnts,  to  rebuild  the 
soliools.  But  the  most  important  alterations  in 
this  district,  from  the  uumbtr  of  streets  and 
habitations  afl'octed,  are  those  which  are  now  in 
Drogress  in  the  area  between  Green-street  and 
Great  Patrick-street.  Between  these  thorough- 
faros  runs  Lynas-lane,  and  parallel  to  it 
William' s.lano  two  colleoti(m3  of  pestilent  dens, 
the  liauntj  of  the  very  worst  characters  to  be 
found  in  the  locality.  Within  the  last  fortnight 
several  rows  of  these  dons  have  been  demolished, 
and  a  large  space  cleared  out  for  building  pur- 
poses. On  this  vacant  ground  a  substantial 
store  is  about  to  be  erected  for  Mr.  Edgar,  seed- 
merchant,  of  Edinburgh.  The  plans  for  the 
structure  have  been  prej^ared  by  Mr.  Robert 
Watt,  architect,  and  the  work  of  erection  will 
.shortly  bo  commenced.  As  arranged  by  the 
Town  Council,  William's-lane  is  to  be  entirely 
closed  up,  and  a  space  equal  to  its  width  added 
to  the  breadth  of  Lynas-lane,  making  the  latter 
thoroughfare  20ft.  wide,  instead  of  as  now  only 
lift.  This  will  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
formation  of  a  commodious  thoroughfare  between 
Great  Patrick-street  and  Green-street,  to  to.ke  the 
place  of  the  narrow  and  dirty  lanes  hitherto 
existing.  The  width  of  Green-street  is  also  to 
be  increased  to  30ft.  Towards  Lynas-lane  the  new 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  r2ift.  It  will 
extend  along  Green-street  a  distance  of  84ft. 


ROOF  COVERINGS. 

THE  weights  of  roof  coverings  vary  con- 
siderably, and  we  give  the  following  table, 
which  will  be  found  of  service  by  those  who 
wish  to  calculate  the  loads  on  roofs.  The 
weights  are  given  in  pounds  per  square  foot:  — 

Slates   5  to  tl 

Tiles    7  to  20 

Pantiles   10 

Boarding  Jin  thick   2J 

Sheet  iron  (10  w.  g.)  and  laths   5 

Conugated  iron  and  latlis    5'5 

Sheet  lead   7 

Sheet  zinc   1-25  to  1-63 

Another  table  gives  for  slates  of  all  sizes  Sin. 
lap,  except  rags  or  Queens,  a  weight  of  81b. 
per  foot.  In  calculating  the  weight  of  common 
rafters  and  pui-lins  of  timber  an  average  of  71b. 
is  put  down,  though  the  exact  weight  will 
depend  largely  on  the  spa.ce  and  the  distance 
apart  of  the  principals :  the  farther  they  are 
from  one  another  the  greater  will  be  the 
scantlings  of  the  timbers,  and  the  more  the 
weight.  In  iron  roofs,  a  common  truss  of  50ft. 
span  will  weigh  about  3  to  51b.  per  square  foot 
of  area,  though  many  of  our  large  railway- 
station  roofs  constructed  on  the  bowstring  or 
arched  principle,  weigh  from  10  to  241b. 


THE    ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

THE  ancient  city  of  Norwich  has  been  selected 
as  the  centre  for  the  eleventh  annual  ex- 
cursion of  the  Architectural  Association,  an  out- 
ing which  will  occupy  those  assisting  in  it  the 
whole  of  next  week.  Although  Norwich  itself 
is  an  exception,  being  blessed  with  the  busy 
manufactories,  the  enterprising  commerce,  the 
extending  suburbs,  the  acrimonious  politics,  the 
sewerage  difficulties,  and  the  heavy  municipal 
indebtedness,  which  denote  a  progressing 
borough,  the  district  to  be  visited  is,  speaking 
generally,  a  declining  one,  with  a  slowly- 
diminishing  population.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
East  Anglia  was  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  its  shallow  ports  afforded  sufficient 
draught  for  the  vessels  of  the  period,  and  a  pros- 
perous trade  with  the  Continent  was  carried  on, 
much  benefit  being  gained  from  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries introduced  by  the  Flemish  colonists. 
But  with  the  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  as 
fuel,  and  the  increasing  use  of  iron,  the  tide  of 
life  and  business  steadily  ebbed  from  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  England,  and  now  the  district  is  purely 
agricultural.  To  those  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  share  with  Mr.  Sodding  an  enthusiasm 
ioT  the  harmonious  proportions,  the  multifold 
divisions,  the  flat  surfaces,  and  elaborate  pre- 
arranged ornamentation  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  the  neighbourhood  to  be  visited  will  be 
one  of  unusual  interest,  the  large  and  numerous 
churches,  and  the  halls  and  timbered  dwellings 
being  chiefly  of  the  time  when  the  trade  of  Nor- 
folk was  at  its  zenith.  These  churches  are  more 
noticeable  for  good  proportions  than  for  purity 


of  design  and  delicacy  in  execution;  but  the  flint 
and  panel  flushwork,  and  the  treatment  of  oak 
in  the  open  roofs,  and  occasionally  in  bench  ends 
and  parcloses,  has  considerable  merit.  Ecmi- 
nisceuccs  of  an  intercourse  with  Flanders  arc 
apparent  in  the  Flamboyant  tracery  and  dex- 
terous use  of  brickwork.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  14th,  15th,  and  early  part  of 
the  IGth  centuries  arc  solely  represented  in  the 
buildings  of  Norfolk.  True,  Early  English  is 
exceptionally  rare,  and  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
Decorated  style  are  not  common  ;  but  there  are 
rich  stores  of  the  Latest  Norman  work,  massive 
in  character,  elaborate  in  ornament,  and  the 
Jacobean  houses  and  pre-Neogothic  restorations 
to  churches,  as,  for  example,  the  Renaissance 
turrets  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft, 
Norwich,  and  the  bastard  Classic  alterations  of 
mouldings  in  the  church,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  interesting  features  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
wich itself  will  doubtless  amply  justify  its 
selection  as  the  head-quarters  for  this  year's 
excursion;  its  cathedraj,  abounding  in  work  of 


Norfolk  Hotel,  in  St.  Giles's-street— and  the 
prearrangement  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  C. 
R.  Pink,  the  hon.  secretary.  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  Louth,  will,  as  on  former  occasions, 
generally  conduct  the  party,  except  on  Thurs- 
day, when  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  has  undertaken 
the  duty  of  guide. 

Glancing  down  the  circular,  wc  notice  that 
Monday  next,  the  opening  day,  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  cathedral,  where  the  surveyor  to  the 
fabric,  Mr.  J.  II.  Brown,  will  act  as  cicerone, 
meeting  the  members  opposite  the  west  front, 
which  has  just  been  icbuilt  under  his  sujjervi- 
sion,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  James 
Fergusson.  In  the  afternoon  throe  large  and 
Late  churches,  situate  close  to  each  other,  will  be 
seen— St.  Peter  Mancroft,  described  by  Mr. 
Street  (who  is  now  engaged  in  its  restoration)  as 
"a  noble  example  of  a  Mediasval  parochial 
church";  St.  Stephen's,  also  in  the  Maiket- 
place,  and  of  a  Late  and  more  debased  character 
than  the  former,  containing  some  dated  glass  of 
several  periods  in  the  east  window;  and  St. 
Giles',  where  the  well-proportioned  flint-work 
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the  Late  Norman  and  Perpendicular  periods, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  great  Benedictine 
establishment  which  once  adjoined  that  minster 
on  the  south  ;  the  churches,  profusely  sprinkled 
over  its  labyrinthine,  pebble-pitched  narrow 
streets ;  the  triad  of  imposing  gateways  into 
the  cathedral  close ;  the  flint  and  rubble  faced 
remains  of  bastions  and  walls  environing  the 
Mediaeval  core  of  the  city  ;  the  little-known  but 
interesting  fragments  of  Medi:oval  domestic 
work  near  King  and  Ber-streets  ;  the  fine  Bene- 
dictine nave  of  St.  Andrew's  monastery,  new 
used  as  a  civic  hall  ;  and  the  quaint  Guildhall, 
will  afford  a  superabundance  of  materials  for 
s';udy  and  sketching.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
city  itself,  a  wide  district  situate  chiefly  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Norwich  is  to  be  exajnined 
during  the  coming  week. 

The  programme  now  before  us  provides  for  a 
busy  six  days'  work  ;  so  fuU  is  it  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  its  entirety 
were  not  every  item  of  arrival,  stay,  and 
departure  precisely  timed  beforehand,  even  to 
the  hour  of  breakfast  at  the  rendezvous — the 


tower  and  the  groined  south  porch  are  the  most 
interesting  features.  This  church  was  exten- 
sively restored  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Nor- 
wich, a  few  years  ago,  and  most  of  the  churches 
to  be  visited  have  been  under  the  fame  architect's 
hands. 

On  Tuesday  the  members  will  proceed  by  the 
newly- opened  railway  to  the  little  market  town 
of  Aylsham,  where  the  large  church,  a  Deco- 
rated structure,  partially  rebuilt  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  will  repay  an  hour's  examination. 
Then  carriages  will  be  taken  to  the  fine  Perpen. 
dioular  churches  of  Cawston  and  Sail,  both 
remarkable  for  their  open  roofs,  still  retain- 
ing traces  of  colour,  and  for  the  peculiar 
galleries  across  the  west  tower  arches.  The 
chief  incident  of  the  day  will  probably  be 
the  visit  to  BUcking  Hall,  one  of  the  finest 
and  best -preserved  Renaissance  manor-houses 
in  England  ;  it  has  a  picturesque  quadrangular 
front,  sot  in  a  formal  terraced  garden  ;  a  grand 
double  staircase,  rich  in  Jacobean  carving,  and  a 
spacious  library,  containing  stores  of  choice  books 
and  MSS.  tapestry,  relics  of  the  Boleyns,  and 
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having  im  elaborate  plastered  coiling'.  The  little 
church  adjoining,  which  has  been  almost  rebuilt, 
has  a  few  good  brasses,  and  an  elaborate  monu- 
ment, -with  effigy  in  alabaster,  to  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Lotbian. 

North  Walsham,  where  the  Perpendicular 
church  has  a  ruined  tower,  remains  of  a  rood- 
screen,  and  monuments  to  the  Paston  family, 
will  be  visited  by  rail  on  Wednesday,  and  from 
thence  a  carriage  excursion  is  projected  to 
Trunch  Church,  whose  remarkable  wooden 
font-cover  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  fre- 
quent illustrations  ;  the  chancel-sorccn  and  open 
roof  are  of  rich  character.  Near  by  will  be  seen 
an  earlier  church,  with  equally  good  roof,  at 
Knapton  ;  and,  after  looking  at  Edenthorpe, 
they  will  proceed  toBronholm  Priory,  atBaoton, 
where  there  are  some  Transitional  Norman  and 
Early  English  features.  The  large  Late  Deco- 
rated church  at  "Worstead,  a  village  whose  name 
has  been  commemorated  in  the  woollen  fabric 
once  made  thereat,  will  be  the  last  feature  of  the 
day's  sightseeing. 

On  Thursday,  a  rail  journey  will  be  broken  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  East  Dereham,  interesting 
from  its  association  with  the  closing  scenes  in 
Cowper's  life  ;  a  Congregational  church  has  in 
recent  years,  we  believe,  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  house  facing  the  market-place,  in 
which  the  gentle,  melancholy  poet  died.  The 
cruciform    parish-church,    with    low  central 


ham,  a  rich  example  of  Tudor  brickwork,  now 
occupied  as-  a  farmhouse.  It  is  illustrated  by 
two  views  in  Britten's  "Antiquities,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  92.   The  return  journey  will  be  made  by  rail. 

The  "double  church"  at  Wymondham,  con- 
cerning which  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  wrote 
an  exhaustive  monograph,  will  be  the  first 
building  visited  on  Friday,  and  will  doubtle.'-s 
occasion  some  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
ruined  Decorated  church  of  the  monastery,  with 
charming  octangular  towerof  diminishing  stages, 
was  ever  opened  out  to  the  parochial  nave,  of 
ordinary  loth-century  character,  annexed  on 
the  west.  The  wooden  pillars  supporting 
the  steep  tile  roof  of  the  octagonal  market- 
cross,  and  the  recently-restored  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  will  also  be  noticed. 
Attleborough  will  next  be  visited,  and  after 
seeing  the  western  parts  of  a  collegiate  church, 
now  the  pari.sh-church,  the  members  will  pro- 
ceed by  road  to  see  the  group  of  large  churches 
at  Great  EUingham,  Hingham,  and  Deopham, 
the  last  tsvo  having  conspicuously  lofty  towers. 

The  last  day,  Saturday,  like  the  opening  one, 
will  be  a  "  home"  day,  and  on  it  the  Perpen- 
dicular church  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Andrew's 
and  Strangers'  Halls,  the  latter  a  Jacobean 
merchant's  house,  said  to  have  been  the  guest- 
house of  the  Dukes  of  Norfollc,  and  four  more 
churches,  all  Perpendicular,  will  be  inspected 
in  turn. 


quit  me  of  the  intention  of  saying  one  word  in 
disparagement  of  any  architect  or  surveyor  who 
is  worthy  of  the  name.  All  fair  and  reasonable 
builders  look  upon  architects  and  surveyors,  as  a 
class,  as  their  best  friends,  and  as  tho.se  without 
whom  the  building  trade  cannot  prosper.  It  is 
pos.sible  some  of  my  remarks  may  roach  the  ears 
of  some  gentlemen  styling  themselves  ' '  sur- 
veyors," and  cause  irritation  to  them  on  recog- 
nising the  facts  of  my  illu.strations.  To  such  I 
will  say.  My  only  object  is  to  do  good  by  raising 
the  standard  of  their  profession  and  my  own 
trade,  and  if  their  method  of  procedure  in  prac- 
tising the  profession  of  a  "  quantity  and  mea- 
suring surveyor"  be  conducted  on  scientific 
principles,  combined  with  honesty  of  purpose, 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  discussion.  Oa 
tlio  cjntrary,  to  all  such  surveyors  the  building 
trade  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  assisting  to 
place  the  trade  upon  a  sound  basis,  instead  of 
being  the  precarious  and  risky  business  it  must 
of  necessity  be  while  conducted  under  a  loose, 
.slovenly,  haphazard  system  of  measuring  by  un- 
trained men,  incapable  of  properly  performing 
the  work  assigned  to  them,  or,  as  in  many  cases, 
the  work  they  assign  to  themselves — that  is. 
when  architects  supply  quantities  prepared  by 
themselves  or  their  clerks,  Tmauthorised  by  either 
their  client,  the  proprietor  of  the  building,  or 
the  builder,  who  are  the  only  parties  interested 
in  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of   the  sur- 
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fcteeplc,  and  a  second  and  equally  unassuming 
gfj^uare  tower,  erected  opposite  to,  and  a  few  feet 
from,  the  south  transept,  contains  Cowper's 
tomb,  and  much  Early  Decorated  work,  re-cast  in 
the  1 -5111  century.  The  central  tower  stands  to 
the  westward  of  the  transepts,  and  the  question 
may  be  re-debated  whether  an  earlier  tower 
existed  over  the  supporting  piers  that  can  be 
traced,  or  was  the  intention  to  crown  the  cross 
abandoned  on  account  of  some  defects  in  foun- 
dations. At  New  "Walsingham,  the  Decorated 
refectory,  and  several  other  fragments,  chieily 
Early  Perpendicular  in  character,  remain,  of 
the  famous  Augustinian  Priory  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham,"  now  the  property  of  the  Lee- 
Warners  ;  there  is  a  fine  gateway  to  the  Priory 
next  the  main  street  of  the  townlet.  The  chirrch 
is  another  of  the  large  Perpendicular  edifices, 
with  elaborate  nave  roofs  and  sculptured  fonts, 
which  wiU  now  begin  somewhat  to  pall  on  the 
members  ;  and  there  are  also  extensive  remains 
of  a  Franciscan  convent,  fragments  which  the 
author  of  the  "Glossary"  has  criticised  as 
•"  very  late  and  very  poor."  Near  by,  the  little 
Uth-century  groined  (?  pilgrim.s')  chapel  of 
Houghton-le-Dale  (the  beautiful  east  window 
has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  as  an 
example  of  the  Transition  from  the  Decorated 
to  the  Perpendicular) ,  will  be  visited  by  road ;  and 
also  the  Wolterton  Manor-house,  at  East  Bare- 


The  northern  part  of  East  Angiia,  about  to 
be  visited  by  the  Association,  teems  with  asso- 
ciations with  the  historic  past  of  England,  while 
a  ghastly  ghost  story  is  not  extinct  at  Blickling, 
and  legends  of  the  pilgrims'  days  are  still  extant 
at  Walsingham  and  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
We  have  sufBcieutly  indicated  the  arcliitectural 
features  of  the  district  to  be  vi-ited  to  show  that 
the  visit  to  Norfolk  will  not  be  the  least  in- 
teresting of  the  excursions  of  the  Architectural 
Association. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Cathedral  and  St. 
Peter  Mancroft's  Church,  Norwich,  are  repro- 
duced from  "  Our  Own  Country,"  by  permi=sion 
of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASURING 
BUILDERS'  WORK.* 

I WILL  endeavour  to  put  into  .shape  in  as 
practical  a  form  as  possible,  and  in  the 
plainest  language,  my  experience  and  views  on 
the  subject.  In  doing  so,  if  I  should  say  any- 
thing that  may  appear  to  reflect  upon  the  cha- 
racter or  work  of  any  architect  or  surveyor,  or 
of  any  class  of  them,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  ac- 

*  Bead,  by  Edward  Hughes,  at  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain  at  Bristol,  July  2",  1880. 


veyor's  work.  At  the  same  time,  in  numerous 
instances  these  gentlemen  take  care  to  insert  a 
notice  on  the  first  page  of  their  quantities  to  the 
effect  that  the  bailder  alone  must  be  responsible 
and  suffer  for,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  profit  by, 
all  errors  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  sur- 
veyor. With  these  general  remarks  I  proceed 
to  deal  more  directly  and  in  detail  with  the  sub- 
ject. Firtt. — As  to  "Quantities."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  our  trade  ? 
and — -What  is  the  use  of  the  "  Bill  of  Quantities"? 
These  questions  may  seem  to  you  to  be  unneces- 
sary, but  I  believe  very  few  of  the  general 
public,  members  of  public  boards  and  companies, 
or  even  the  legal  x'rofession,  have  more  than  a 
very  vague  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  A  "  Bill  of  Quantities  "  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  description 
of  every  portion  of  the  work  required  to  be  done 
in  the  execution  of  any  building,  for  which  the 
person  wishing  to  build  requires  to  know  the 
cost  before  embarking  in  any  engagement  or 
contract  with  a  builder  to  execute  the  proposed 
work.  Without  a  "Bill  of  Quantities"  it  is 
impracticable,  in  the  case  of  works  of  any  im- 
portance, to  obtain,  by  competition,  estimates 
or  tenders  for  work^  and  it  is  obvious  that  such 
competition  is  obtained  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  the  proprietor  about  to  build.  Second. — What 
is  the  use  of  the  quantities  ?    The  ' '  Bill  of 
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Quantities  "  is  i.s.suod  as  a  rule  hy  the  agent  of 
the  proprietor,  uud  is  noithur   more  nor  less 
than    a  written    statement,    on    his  behalf, 
of  the  quantity  and  description  of  certain  goods 
and  labour  ho  requires,  and  for  which  ho  applies 
to  a  number  of  tradesmen  for  quotations  in  com- 
petition.    In  tlio  absence  of  any  quantities  tlic 
proprietor  or  liis  architect  would,  probably,  in- 
vite half  a  duiien  builders  to  compete  for  his 
work,  which  work,  as  an  example,  I  will  assume 
to  be  of  the  value  of  (say)  £5,000.    The  average 
surveyor's  fees   for  measuriBg  the  quantities 
would  bo  I  J  per  cent.,  or  £75,  and  copying  fees 
probably  £10 — say,  a  total  of  £85.  Assuming 
this  to  be  a  reasonable  charge  for  such  measur- 
ing— and  I  think  it  is  if  the  work  he  projierly 
and  accurately  done — then  the  contractor's 
labour  involved  in  a  competition  of  six  builders, 
each  taking  his  own  quantities,  would  be  worth 
£510,  while  each  of  the  five  imsuecossful  ones 
would  be  called  upon  to  spend,  either  in  cash  to 
a  surveyor  or  in  value  of  his  own  or  his  as.sistant's 
services,  £85  in  consideration  of  his  having 
had    one  chance   out   of   six  to  obtain  the 
contract.     Practically,  therefore,  builders  re- 
fuse to  compete  unless  quantities  are  delivered  to 
them  free  of  expense  ;  but  wh(  n  quantities  are 
supplied  to  them  they  make  no  charge  for  time, 
estimating,  money  spent  in  visiting  the  site  of 
the  proposed  work,  &e.,  which  in  itself  is  fre- 
quently a  considerable  sum.    The  case  I  have 
just  assumed  for  argument's   sake  is  but  an 
average  one.     In  many  cases  the  proprietor 
desires  .and  obtains  a  much  wider  competition. 
For  example :  in  a  case  I  have  now  before  me  no 
fewer  than  28  tenders  were  submitted,  the  money 
value  of  which  tenders  (if  each  builder  took  out 
his  own  quantities)  would  be  about  50  per  cent, 
of    the    cost    of    the   intended    work.  To 
obviate  such  an  outlay,  without  depriving  the 
proprietor  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  com- 
petition, the  custom  has  become  almost  imiversal 
for  the  proprietor,  through   his  architect,  to 
supply,  at  his  own  cost,  to  each  builder  invited 
to  tender  for  his  work  a  copy  of  the  quantity  of 
the  workfor  which  he  desires  to  obtain  competition 
quotations.    If  such  quantities  be  prepared  by  a 
Imia fide  surveyor  capable  of  properly  describing 
the  proprietor's  requirements,  as  set  forth  on  the 
architect's  plans  and  specifications,  the  use  and 
advantages  of  such  a  "  Bill  of  Quantities  "  are 
of  immense  value  to  the  proprietor.  Third. — Who 
prepares  the  "  Bill  of  Quantities  "  ?  Sometimes 
the  quantities  are  prepared  by  the  architect  him- 
self, or  by  his  assistants  in  his  name.    In  such 
cases  this  is  done  either  with  the  sanction  of  his 
client  or  on  his  own  appointment  and  responsi- 
bility, but  the  builders  have  no  voice  in  such  ap- 
pointments.    In  other  cases  the  quantities  are 
prepared  by  a  surveyor  appointed  by  the  archi- 
tect or  his  client.  Occasionally  two  siuweyors  are 
appointed— one  by  the  architect  on  behalf  of  and 
in  the  special  iuterest  of  his  client,  and  the  other 
by  election  of  the  ujajority  of  the  builders  compet- 
ing. I  know  of  only  one  line  of  argument  in  favour 
of  an  architect   acting  as  his  own  quantity 
surveyor,  viz.,  that  no  other  person  can  know  so 
well  as  himself  what  are  his  requirements  as 
shown  and  described  by  his  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, nor  is  any  other  person  so  likely  to 
know    what    changes    take    place  requiring 
measurement  as  the  work  progresses.    At  first 
sight,   to  a  notice,   this   argument  appears 
plausible,  and,  with  a  first-class  architect  of 
large  experience,   it  may  be  made  to  work 
tolerably  well;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
numerous  reasons  against  the  plan,  such  as — 
(a)  The  architect,  as  a  rule,  looks  upon  himself 
as  the  servant  of  his  cHent  only,  and  in  many 
cases  he  is  restricted  by  his  client  to  a  limit  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  buildings. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  connection  with 
works  in  which  architects  have  themselves  com- 
peted ;  also  in  cases  where  the  architect  is  young 
in  the  profession  and  more  subject  to  the  influence 
that  may  bcbrought  to  bear  upon  himby  his  client . 
(4)  An  architect  who  occasionally  takes  off  his 
own  quantities  cannot  possess  the  experience  or 
the  facilities  and  special  knowledge  for  such 
work  as  a  surveyor  who  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  it,  and  who  has  been  .specially  trained  for  the 
work,  is  able  to  do.    (c)  An  architect  in  good 
practice  has  the  usual  daily  routine  of  duties  to 
attetd,  which  will  necessarily  prevent  him  giv- 
ing the  solo  and  imdivided  attention  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  while  the  process  of  ab- 
stracting quantities  is  proceeding,  otherwise 
errors  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character  are  sure 
to  occur;  nor  can  a  measurer's  duty  be  properly 


delegated  to  assistants  any  more  than  can  the 
heavy  responsible  duties  of  eminent  physicians 
or  lawyers  bo  delegated  to  unqualified  clerks. 
{d)  In  the  event  of  errors  being  discovered  in 
the  quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  himself, 
he  is  at  once  placed  in  a  false  position.    It  must 
bo  most  diflicult  for  him  under  such  circum- 
stances    to    hold    the    balance    fairly  and 
equitably  between  himself  and  the  builder  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  the  builder  and  the 
owner  on  the  other ;  no  matter  how  honest  he 
may  be,  or  desirous  of  doing  what  is  equitable 
towards  the  builder,  ho  cannot,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  avoid  being  biassed  in  a  measure 
against  the  builder  in  the  proprietor's  favour, 
when  the  opposite  course  would  expose  his  own 
errors  of  quantities,  and  thereby  prejudice  his 
client  against  himself.  Fourth.- — As  to  the  cost 
of  quantities  :  the  surveyors'  charges  vary  from 
\  per  cent,  to  2|  per  cent,  on  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  work,  plus  the  lithographers'  or 
printers'  charges  for  the  coijies.    So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  have  paid     1,  \\,  \\,  If,  2, 
2:|,  and  2|  per  cent.    These  variations  in  the 
charges  have  not  been  in  consequence  of  the  work 
being  more  or  less  elaborate  or  troublesome  to 
measure  in  a  fair  proportion   to  the  quality 
or  accuracy  of  the  measuring,  but  apparently 
merely  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  measurer.  I 
think  it  but  right  to  say  I  have  rarely  if  ever 
known  any  of  the  leading  London  quantity  sur- 
veyors charge  more  than  \\  per  cent.,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  work  done  by  them  is,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  most  perfect  character.  Fifth.- — Who 
pays  for  the  quantities  ?    We  as  builders  know, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  proprietor  about 
to  budd  in  all  cases  pays  the  surveyor's  fees, 
although  in  most  cases  he  docs  not  know  it — 
simply  because  those  fees  are  made  a  part  of  the 
contract  and  paid  to  the  builder  by  the  proprie- 
tor on  the  certificate  of  the  architect,  and  then 
paid  by  the  builder  to  the  surveyor,  whoever  he 
may  be.  Sixth. — Who  should  be  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  ?    In  reference  to 
the  only  two  parties  to  a  contract,  should  it  be 
the  proprietor  or  the  builder  ?    I  have  already 
shown  that  the  proprietor,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  his  architect,  almost  invariably 
appoints  the  surveyor  to  supply  the  builder  a 
list  of  the  quantity  of    the    various  work 
he  desires  a    quotation    for    in  competition. 
When   he    accepts    a    tender   he  undertakes 
to    pay    the    builder    the    stipulated  price 
for  the  quantity  of  work  mentioned  in  his 
application — neither  more  nor  le.-s.    If,  there- 
fore, the  quantity  given  proves  to  be  deficient  or 
in  excess,  it  is  obviously  just  and  right  he  should 
pay  the  builder  less  or  more  according  to  the 
woik  actually  done ;  otherwise,  in  the  case  of 
excess  of  work  done,  he  obtains  that  excess 
without  honestly  paying  for  it  (taking  advantage 
of  the  incapability  or  negligence  of  his  own 
appointed  survCjw).    If,  on  the  contrary,  there 
be  less  work  done,  then  the  builder  gets  paid  for 
work  he  has  not  done.    During  the  progress  of 
building  each  party  imder  these  circumstances 
has  a  strong  inducement  before  him  to  take 
advantage  the  one  of  the  other — the  builder  to 
omit  some  and  scamp  other  work ;  while  the 
proprietor  (or  his  agent)  may  try  all  he  can  to 
take   advantage   of    clauses    in    his  contract 
giving     him     almost    absolute     powers  to 
impose  work    upon    the  builder  that  is  not 
mentioned    in    the    quantities    furnished  to 
him,  and  may  refuse  to  pay  for  such  work. 
I  tliink  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  in  no  other 
trade  but  that  of  a  builder  and  contractor  does 
such  a  state  of  things   exist  as  this — that  a 
tradesman  or  merchant  should  be  called  upon  to 
supply  more  goods  than  arc  bargained  for  at  a 
given  price  without  extra  payment.    For  ex- 
ample :  if  a  builder  a>ks  a  timber-merchant  to 
quote  a  price  for  20,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  for 
a  particular  job,  and  the  offer  be  accepted  and 
21,000it.  be  supplied,  no  builderwould  be  knave 
or  fool  enough  to  expect  the  merchant  to  foreg"o 
his  claim  for  the  extra  1,000ft.    The  same  argu- 
ment will  apply  to  all  materials  and  labour  also. 
Again  :  if  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  advertise 
for  and  accept  a  tender  for  (say)  200  suits  of 
police  clothing,  they  do  not  expect  to  get  250 
suits  without  paying  for  the  exti'a  50  ;  nor  would 
they  pay  for  200  if  only  150  were  delivered.  I 
submit,  then,  taking   all  in  all,  it  ia  to  the 
best  interests  of    all  parties — proprietor,  ar- 
chitect,   and  builder — that   in  every  building 
contract  a  genuine  "  Bill  of  Quantities"  should 
be  prepared  by  a  properly-quaUfied  suiTeyor  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  guaranteed , 


by  him.    This  course  would  inspire  confidence 
in  the  minds  of  the  builder,  and  induce  him  to 
enter  more  eagerly  into  comiJetition,  having  no 
fear  of  his  being  misled  by  incorrect  quantities, 
and  having  no  necessity  to  contemplate  risk  and 
add  any  sum  to  cover  errors.    The  proprietor 
would  have  the  advantage  of  better  competition, 
and  generally  would  obtain  better  work  and 
more  fair  dealing  from  the  builder,  who  would 
have  no  interest  in  omitting  or  scamping  his 
work,  knowing  that  he  would  bo  paid  for  the 
work  done  and  no  more.    The  architect  would 
avoid  many  unpleasant  discussions  and  disputes 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  and  after  its 
completion.    Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
general  subject,  I  now  come  to  Seventh. — Th& 
mode  of  measuring  and  abstracting  quantities. 
You  all  know  that  persons  undertaking  to  do 
this  work  differ  in  a  most  extracrJinary  manner 
— not  only  as  to  the  method  of   doing  tho 
work  itself,  but  also  in  the  wny  of  describing  it 
when  putting    it   into   writing  to  circulate 
amongst  builders.    These  different  methods  are 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  disputes  arising  in 
respect  of  builders'  accounts ;  and  such  a  state 
of  things  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  tho 
character  of  persons  frequently  employed  in  the 
offices  of  many  architects  in  the  provinces,  who 
supply  their   own  quantities   to   the  builders 
tendering  for  their  work.    Tho  persons  I  allude 
to  are  often  men  from  the  ranks — joiners,  brick- 
setters,  or  masons — who  have  in  the  course  of 
their  regular  employment  at  a  trade  picked  up  a 
little  knowledge  oi  measuring,  and  eventually 
seek  and  obtain  employment  in  an  architect's 
office,   professing  to  be  able  to  measure,  &c. 
I  have  in  my  time  met  with  many  such  cases, 
and  when  tested  such  men  have  shown  their 
ignorance  and  utter  incapacity  for  such  v.'ork. 
Unfortunately,  this  too  often  happens  during  the 
progress  or  at  the  measuring  up  of  a  com- 
pleted contract,  when  the  mischief  has  been  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  satisfaction 
occasionally  to  receive  quantities  prepaied  by 
surveyors  trained  from  their  youth  to  such  work, 
to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  builder  sees  at  a  glance  the  stamp 
of  the  work  and  has  confidence  in  it,  feeling 
assured  the  measuring  has  been  correctly  done 
and  unmistakably  described  in  writing.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  in  measuring 
builders'   work  in  a  proper  and  inteUigible 
manner,  to  enable  the  builder  to  price  such  work 
it  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  when  practicable,  to 
dissect  and  divide  as  much  as  possible  into 
separate  items — work  invoh-ing  labour  ;  that  is, 
by  making  the  first  item  of  any  particular  class 
of  work  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
simplest  form  of  it  as  a  basis  to  start  from, 
adding  item  by  item  any  increased  value  in 
labour  or  materials  as  distinct  items.    By  tbis 
metliod  (whJoh  is  practised  by  the  best  and  most 
experienced  surveyors)  the  work  is  priced  accord- 
ing to  its  merits  or  value.    I  cannot  illustrate 
this  principle  better  than  by  reminding  you 
that  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  a  lady's  dress 
is  built  end  priced.    The  material  and  plain 
labour  in  the  making  is  the  first  item  of  calcula- 
tion ;  then  follow  the  trimmings  to  any  extent 
and  cost,  in  some  cases  multiplying  the  value  of 
the  finished  dress  three  or  four-fold  that  of  the 
foundation.    So  it  is  with  every  description  of 
builders'    work  —  from  the  excavations  and 
drainage  to  the  painting  and  decorations.  The 
trimmings  or  extra  items  are  attended  to  and 
properly  described  by  the  bona -fide  surveyor,  but 
more  freciucntly  ignored  by  the  sloven!}-  sur- 
veyors I  have  already  alluded  to.    My  paper  is 
growing  too  long,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  cnnvcy 
my  meaning  in  a  more  condensed  form.    I  will, 
therefore,  conclitdc  with  a  few  illustrations  of 
defective  quantities  which  have  come  imdcr  my 
own  notice.  No  doubt  each  one  of  you  could.-ipeak  to 
hundreds  of  such  ca-^^es,  and  I  trust  on  some 
future  occasion  other  members  will  follow  up  the 
subject  and  make  good  the  defects  you  will  not 
fan  to  find  in  what  I  have  hastily  put  before  you. 
Fur  example :    we  frequently  find  surveyors 
measuring  so  many  cube  yards  excavating  and 
wheeling,  omitting  altogether  the  depth  and 
distance  to  wheel,  Szc,  &c.    The  same  applies 
regarding  drains.    I  have  known  ornamental 
brickwork  described  as  so  many  yards  or  rods  of 
common  brickwork,  "tho  price  to  include  all 
cutting,  double   course   of    blue  brick  plinth, 
moiddcd    string-course,  ormuucntal  projecting 
stock  brick  cornices,  gauged  arches,"  &c..  Sec, 
"  as  shown  upon  the  drawings."    I  should  like 
to  know  a  builder  who  could  properly  price  such 
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work  from  such  quantities.  I  mot  with  a  recent 
caf  c  where  an  architect  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing by  competition  tho  commission  for  an 
important  puMio  buildinjr,  witli  an  elaborate 
tower  as  part  of  the  structure,  built  with  dressed 
stone,  tho  work  boing  what  may  bo  described  as 
of  a  "  monumental"  cliaractor.  The  quantities 
gave  this  work  as  so  many  cube  feet  of  stone, 
including  all  labour  of  every  description,  this 
phrase  being  on  the  heading  and  not  with  the 
quantity.  Tlio  result  of  separate  tenders  for 
the  upper  part  of  this  tower  was  that 
they  varied  from  about  £.500  to  £1,700.  The 
lowest  tenders  were  undoubtedly  priced  as  stone 
and  setting-  only,  omitting  all  labour.  1  have 
before  mo  quantities  for  a  public  building,  for 
which  the  architect's  charges  are  two  per  cent., 
wherein  he  describes  so  many  "  superficial  feet 
of  moulded  both  t-ides,  swing-  doors,  hung  folding, 
including  quarter-inch  polished  plate-glass  u2:)por 
panels,  protected  by  six  wrought-iron  bars,  and 
patent  swing  hinges  to  stand  open."  No  size  of 
glass,  no  size  or  quality  of  bars,  and  no  size  or 
quality  of  hinges  mentioned.  In  many  other 
items  he  give  superficial  feet  of  doors,  including 
best  mortice  locks,  and  rebated  and  moulded 
frames,  and  neither  number  of  doors,  quantity 
or  size  of  frames,  or  number,  size,  or  quality  of 
locks.  You  all  know  in  a  matter  of  locks  ' '  best ' ' 
is  a  wide  term.  It  means  anything  from  7s.  6d. 
to  75s.  In  oce  door  ho  gives  superficial  feet  of 
door  including  lin.  best  butts,  5  by  4  rebated  and 
beaded  frame,  two  barrel  bolts,  strong  chain, 
drop  latch,  lock  (value  13s.  P.  C),  and  approved 
bell-pull.  Another  item  is — "Provide  and  fix 
cistern  on  strong  bearers,  and  form  trap  door," 
without  dimensions  or  particulars  of  any  kind. 
In  many  items  of  this  architect's  quantities,  in 
addition  to  jumbling  up  doors,  lock':-,  binges, 
bolts,  ifcc,  by  the  foot,  he  hangs  on  the  words — 
"  Including  painting."  This  is  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  separate  bill  for  jiainting. 
Great  numbers  of  items  of  importance  are  given 
by  this  architect  as  lineal  measure  with  no  sizes. 
Some  items  are  described  as  "fixed,"  while 
others  have  added  to  them  the  words  "including 
fixing."  In  the  former  caso  the  builder  cannot 
tell  whether  the  item  is  to  include  materials  or 
not.  Another  specimen  is — "Superficial  feet 
of  plain  one-inch  boards  (see  plan)."  The 
last  two  bracketed  words  convince  the  builder 
that  ciuite  the  opposite  of  plain  is  meant ;  but 
he  i.^  to  be  paid  plain  price.  I  cannot  for 
one  moment  believe  that  the  arcliitect  who  has 
issued  these  quantities  has  personally  had  any 
lii:.id  in  them,  but  they  are  in  his  name,  and  he 
is  o  1  ec(  ive  the  fees,  although  they  have  most 
probably  been  taken  by  some  impostor  who  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  in  his  office.  I 
say  such  measuring  is  nothing  less  than  a  fraud 
upon  the  proprietor.  This  architect  holds  an  im- 
portant public  appointment,  and  the  work  in 
question  is  public  work.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
surveyor's  final  measured  account  for  a  building 
which  had  been  prepared  in  draft,  then  altered, 
checked,  re-checked,  and  lithographed  for 
the  purposes  of  an  arbitration  by  order  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  On  this  surveyor  being 
•examined  before  the  arbitrator,  he  was  forced 
to  admit  score.s  of  errors  in  computation — mainly 
errors  that  would  disgrace  a  charity  school-boy. 
Inonepage  of  las accounthe  admitte  inolessthan 
six  most  stupid  errors,  several  of  them  consisting 
of  the  pounds  and  shillings  being  placed  in 
the  wrong  columns.  For  instance  :  Sift,  at  4d. 
per  foot  was  deducted  as  £2  10s.  Od.  instead  of 
2s.  1  Od.  This  architect  and  surveyor  made  such 
an  exhibition  of  himself  that  his  client  called  the 
builder  (who  was  plaintift)  aside,  "threw  up 
the  sponge,"  and  offered  to  pay  debt,  costs,  and 
interest.  I  have  known  in  one  church  contract 
the  siu-veyor  omitting  to  add  up  an  item  of 
10,000ft.,  being  the  left-hand  figure  of  a  five- 
figured  item  in  his  abstract  for  stone  facings. 
He  also  omitted  the  whole  of  the  dressed  stone, 
■silLs,  jambs,  and  arches  to  the  inside  of  all  doors 
and  windows  ;  the  whole  of  the  brick  lining  to 
the  church,  and  tho  gutters  and  down-pipes  of 
one  side  of  the  church;  besides  other  items, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  value  of  £3,000  to 
£4,000.  This  work  was  done  by  the  builder 
without  obtaining  one  shilling  in  payment.  In 
Jinother  case  I  find  a  surveyor  describing  in  a  bill 
of  ciuantities  most  elaborate  carved  mahogany 
Jiewel  posts  by  the  lineal  foot.  Thus,  " 
feet  run  of  eight  by  eight  Spanish  mahogany 
newel  posts  cut,  turned,  moulded,  and  carved  to 
details  to  be  supplied,  including  drops  and  finials 
whererequired."  Fromtlusdescription,andby  the 


additional  precaution  of  an  examination  of  the 
contract  drawings,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
builder  to  say  what  the  real  valuo  of  the  work 
may  be.  It  might  be  any  sum  from  10s.  to 
oOs.  per  foot,  according  to  the  caprice  or 
conscience' of  the  architect  when  ho  subsequently 
designed  tho  work  in  detail.  Tho  same  surveyor 
described  doors  of  an  ordinary  size,  but  contiiin- 
ing  about  sixteen  panels  each,  some  of  them 
with  raised  panels  and  bolcction  moulds,  and  the 
remainder  with  cusped  tracery  planted  on  the 
panels.  These  doors  were  described  as  ordinary 
doors,  but  with  the  words,  "see  drawings." 
On  reference  to  the  drawings  they  were  found 
to  be  one  eighth  of  an  inch  scale  only,  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  show  what  work  the 
architect  might  contemplate,  when  at  a  subse- 
quent period  (after  the  contract  was  made),  he 
furnished  details.  Such  details  might  show 
work  worth  any  sum  from  2s.  to  Gs.  or 
8s.  per  foot,  and  yet  be  in  accordance  with  the 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  scale  general  drawings. 
I  have  seen  in  another  schedule  for  competition 
a  number  of  ornamental  wrought-iron  grilles  or 
panels  for  doors,  described  .simply  by  number, 
"  to  details  to  be  subsequently  supplied."  It  is 
impossible  to  approach  tho  value  of  such  work 
from  such  description  ;  each  grille  might  be 
worth  any  sum  from  10s.  to  £10.  In  another 
case,  an  architect  who  was  his  own  surveyor,  re- 
quired a  wrought-iron  cresting  on  the  top  cap- 
ping of  some  gates  to  the  back -yard  of  a  house, 
and  described  it  by  the  running  foot,  without 
the  height  being  mentioned  or  a  drawing  of  any 
kind  to  show  the  character  of  the  work.  The 
builder  priced  the  work  at  Is.  6d.  per  foot,  or  lo.'^. 
for  a  10ft.  gate.  After  the  contract  was  settled 
the  architect  furnished  a  detail  that  would  cost 
30s.  per  foot,  or  about  three  times  the  value  of 
the  gate  itself.  More  than  this  :  he  claimed  the 
right  to  order  two  additional  gates  andcrestings 
to  be  supplied  at  the  same  contract  prices. 
This  architect  inserted  in  the  same  sche- 
dule a  large  srun  as  "Provisions"  for 
stained  gliss,  grates,  chimney-pieces,  heating 
apparatus,  stable-fittings,  &c.,  all  of  which 
goods  he  ordered  himself  from  his  own  trades- 
men, altogether  unconnected  with  the  contracttr 
in  any  way,  and  he  sent  each  of  these  tradesmen 
certificates  for  their  account  to  be  paid  by  the 
contractor.  This  work,  being  in  a  difficult 
country  district,  the  contractor  in  his  compe- 
tition tender  priced  the  work  at  home  prices, 
and  added  10  per  cent,  at  the  foot  of 
his  estimate  as  the  most  convenient  way 
to  increase  his  prices.  In  the  final  account 
prepared  by  this  architect  he  deducted  all  the 
provisional  sums  and  the  ten  per  cent,  the 
contractor  had  himself  added  in  his  tender,  and 
added  the  net  amount  of  his  certificates  to  his 
tradesmen,  and  further  deducted  a  fee  from  the 
contractor  for  measuring  the  additions  and  de- 
ductions in  connection  with  these  provisions. 
The  result  of  this  system  of  dealing  with  the 
account  was  this: — The  contractor's  accepted 
tender  provided  for  him  being  liable  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  (i^ay,  for  example)  £500  if  the  proprietor 
provided  certain  goods  himself.  These  goods 
were  so  supxilied,  but  instead  of  £500  being  ex- 
pended the  architect  expended  £600.  He  orders 
the  builder  to  pay  his  tradesmen  £600,  giving 
him  credit  for  that  sum  net  in  the  final  account, 
but  debiting  him  with  £550  plus  measuring  fees. 
The  contractor  thus  had  to  advance  the  money, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  acted  as  banker  to  the 
proprietor,  forfeiting  his  own  legitimate  profit 
as  contracted  for,  and  paid  the  architect  a  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  having  been  pei'mitted  or 
forced  to  do  tho  work  for  nothing.  This  archi- 
tect did  not  dispute  the  facts  as  stated,  and  he 
did  not  attempt  to  exjilain  his  account,  but 
claimed  absolute  authority  to  debit  or  credit  any 
sum  he  chose,  and  that  his  decision  was  final 
and  binding.  I  believe  this  architect  charged, 
altogether,  over  5  per  cent,  fees  on  the  work 
done  in  respect  of  the  first  quantities  and  subse- 
quent measuring  of  additions  and  omissions,  and, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  larger  tho  fees  the  worse 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  work  so  done  was 
not  worth  so  much  as  the  paper  on  which  the 
quantities  were  written,  while  the  grossest 
possible  ignorance  of  such  work  was  exhibited. 
In  conclusion :  the  question  will  probably  be 
put — What  remedy  do  you  propose  ?  This  is  a 
large  and  difficult  question,  which  I  will  not  at 
this  time  venture  fully  to  discuss,  but  I  will 
just  give  one  or  two  sentences,  and  I  have  done. 

1 .  I  earuostly  urge  builders  individually  and  collectively 
to  do  theu-  best  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  by 


rejecting'  all  quantities  that  show  on  tlieir  face  they  are 
not  ijenuine  and  are  tlie  work  of  unriualihed  persons.  If 
an  end  be  put  to  the  demand  for  such  quantities  the  supply 
will  cease. 

2.  Insist  upon  the  quantities  being- the  basis  of  all  con- 
tracts. 

3.  Tliis  Association  should  at  an  eaily  dale  calmly  con- 
sider the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  practiciible,  in  con- 
junction with  architects'  associations,  to  agree  to  some 
line  of  action,  whereby  impostors  calling  themselves 
"  surveyors  "  can  be  weeded  out  and  prevented  from  fol- 
lowujg  the  profession  of  quantity  and  measuring  sur- 
veyors ;  and  tliat  all  men  undertaking  such  work  slioidd, 
by  some  efl'ectual  means,  qualify  themselves,  by  licence 
or  diploma  of  some  kind,  to  prove  their  fitness  for  the 
duty.  I  understand  some  such  plan  is  prevalent  in  Scot- 
land, and  il.  would  be  well  if  we  could  ascertain  what  the 
practice  is  in  Fiance,  Germany  and  Belgium. 

With  a  view  to  remedying  tho  great  evil 
which  I  have  thus  but  imperfectly  described,  and 
which  is  known  to  all  builders  as  a  most  grievous 
evil  they  labour  under,  and  which  has,  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  caused  the  ruin  of  builders  of 
small  capital,  when  they  have  been  powerless  to 
help  themselves,  I  have  penned  these  remarks. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial-stone  of  the  new  public-hall,  now 
in  course  of  erection  in  Fore-street,  Devonport, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  week.  Under  the  large 
concert-room  will  be  six  offices  or  shops  facing  the 
street,  and  beneath  are  four  sets  of  vaults,  all  of 
which  will  be  let  oft'.  The  contract  for  erection  has 
been  taken  at  £^,100,  but  the  cost  of  purchase  of 
leases,  furnishing,  and  architects'  fees  will  bring  the 
total  expense  to  about  £10,500.  Mr.  Samuel 
Knight,  of  C'ornhill,  London,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  James  Matcham,  of  Plymouth,  the  con- 
tractor. 

A  new  mission-hall,  &c.,  at  Birkenhead,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Grange-road  Presbyterian 
church  of  that  town,  was  opened  on  the  l.-t  ult. 
The  new  buildings,  which  consist  of  large  hall, 
with  open-timber  roof,  entrance  porch,  class- 
rooms, and  keeper's  residerce,  have  been  erected 
by  Blessrs.  Nickson,  of  Seacombc,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Muirhcad  and  Baldwin,  architects,  of  Manchester. 

The  Cork  Gas  Consumers'  Company  have  adopted 
a  report  and  plans  by  Mr.  George  Anderson,  C.E., 
their  engineer,  for  the  partial  reconstruction  and 
enlargement  of  the  older  portion  of  their  works. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Bishop  Monk's  Horfield  Trust,  the  following 
grants  were  made  for  building  or  repairing  glebe 
houses:  — St.  Matthew's,  Kingsdown,  £300;  Bis- 
hopston,  Wilts,  £200  ;  St.  Michael's,  Two-Mile-hill, 
£60;  and  St.  Luke's,  Barton-hill,  £60. 

The  Epsom  highway  board  on  Vi'ednesday  week 
increased  the  salary  of  their  surveyor  by  £50  a 
year. 

For  the  vacant  office  of  the  surveyor  to  the 
local  board  of  Aldershot,  108  appUcations  have  been 
received. 

A  church-clock  striking  the  quarters,  and  made 
by  Messrs.  Thwaites  and  Keed,  of  Clerkenwell,  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  parish-church  of  West 
Clandon,  near  Guildford,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
rector's  wife. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  coffee-tavern, 
now  being  erected  in  North-stref  t,  Guildford,  was 
laid  on  Wednesday  week  by  the  Earl  of  Guildford. 
The  building,  which  will  be  known  as  the  "Eoyal 
Arms,"  is  being  built  of  local  bricks,  and  will 
contain,  in  the  basement,  kitchen  and  offices, 
with  youths'  recreation  room  ;  on  the  ground-floor 
a  long  bar-room,  with  bagatelle  and  billiard-room, 
dining-room  for  commercial  men,  and  manager's 
rooms ;  on  the  first  floor  will  be  an  assembly  room, 
and  four  bedrooms  for  commercial  men,  and  over 
these,  other  bedrooms  for  working  men,  and  a 
lodgers' library.  The  total  cost  will  be  £2,000; 
Mr.  A.  B.  Harding  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw  the  superintendent  of  works. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  of  the  firm  of  Waller  and 
Sons,  architects,  of  Gloucester,  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Building  Materials  and  Construction, 
at  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

Oa  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  West  Hiding- 
court,  Bradford,  Joshua  Taylor,  builder,  of 
Oseudon,  was  fined  5s.  and  costs,  for  erecting 
stables  not  in  accordance  with  the  plans  which  he 
had  deposited  with  the  Denholme  local  board. 

A  new  mill  at  Halifax,  built  for  the  Halifax 
Flour  Society,  Limited,  was  opened  on  Saturday 
week.  It  is  erected  on  the  Bailey  Hall  Estate,  and 
has  at  present  30  pairs  of  stones  fixed,  but  these 
will  soon  be  increased  to  50,  and  there  are  al?o 
warehouses  and  other  premises.  They  have  been 
in  course  of  erection  since  1877.  The  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  mentioned  that  the  estimates 
for  the  new  prt  mises  amounted  to  £10,000,  and  the 
extras  would  be  less  than  £  200.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Kichard  Ho  sfall,  of  Halifax. 
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AETISTS'     HOMES  :  NO.    6. — ME.    J.    C.  DOLLMAn's 
HOUSE,  CHISVICK. 

The  examples  which  we  have  thus  far  illustrated 
of  "Artists'  Homes"  have  aU  been  more  or  less 
of  an  extensive  character.     Although  our  pri- 
mary intention,  in  giving  this  series  of  artists' 
residences  and  studios,  was  to  illustrate  those 
chiefly  of  our  leading  painters,   sculptors,  and 
architects,  yet  we  had  no  idea  of  alone  confining 
our  drawings  to  houses  strictly  of  this  class. 
Such  buildings  must,  of  course,  possess  an  in- 
terest peculiarly  their  own — often,  indeed,  from 
the  celebrity  of  their  owners,  rather  than  from 
the    architectural    merit    of    the  particular 
house  illustrated.    The  houses,  however,  which 
will  always  have  a  more  general  value  to  the 
major  number  of  our  readers,  will  necessarily 
be  those  of  a  less   costly  plan,  and  thus  well- 
within  the  reach  of  most  of  that  large  class  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  artists.    Of  this  more 
limited  character  of  building  is  the  house,  with 
studio,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Dollman,  which  we  illus- 
trate by  a  double-page  plate  to-day.    The  build- 
ing is  simply  one  of  a  pair   built  in  Newton 
Grove,   Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,   on   the  old 
orchard  site  ;  and,  as  an  example  of  architecture, 
may  be  taken  to  be  as  unpretending  and  as 
inexpensive  as  it  can  possibly  be,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  common-sense  convenience  of 
its  interior  arrangements,  and  picturesque  pro- 
portions of  its  elevation  for  all  the  effect  which 
has  been  aimed  at.     The  almost  universal  re- 
quirements of  economy  and  limited  area  of  site 
were  in  this  case  a  very  primary  consideration, 
and  for  this  reason  two  houses  were  determined 
upon,  in  order  that  the  most  might  be  made  of 
both  the  individual  plots  on  which  the  houses 
stand,  by  placing  the  buildings  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  combined  areas,  instead  of  each 
house  in  the  middle  of  either,  while  another 
important  stipulation  was  to  preserve  as  many 
of  the   standing  and   thickly-placed  trees  as 
possible.    The  studio  here,  as  in  all  painters' 
houses,   governs  the  planning  of  the  house ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  foliage  on  every  side,  as 
well  as  for  questions  of  economy,  this  apart- 
ment has  been  arranged  on  the   first  floor, 
and  is  reached  from  a  roomy  proportioned  hall 
by  an  easy  and  wide  staircase,  immediately  ap- 
proached from  the  entrance  door,  so  that  visitors 
need  not  necessarily  be  brought  into  the  more 
strictly  private  part  of  the  house.    A  models' 
stair  is  arranged  in  the  rear,  wdth  shelves  for 
plants  beyond,  and  a  glass  house  over,  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  with  open-air  effects  from  the 
model.    A  balcony  is  arranged  over  the  dining- 
room  bay  for  the  painter's  use,  w^hen  requiring 
a  brief   release  from  the  confinement  of  the 
studio,  and  another  is  arranged  with  a  south- 
western aspect,  for  use  in  cliill  and  early  spring 
weather.    The  large  gable  window,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  means  of  lighting  the  studio, 


directly  faces  the  north,  and  for  top-light  cffect.s, 
a  skylight  is  contrived,  with  shuttcrw  to  be  used 
when  such  a  flood  of  light  is  not  required.  Ou 
the  ground  floor,  a  diniog-rooin,  20ft.  Gin.  by 
15ft.,  is  provided,  with  a  garden  door  conveni- 
ently arranged,  and  a  serving  hatchway  from  the 
kitclien.  The  drawing-room  is  18ft.  long  and 
13ft.  Gin.  wide.  A  good  storeroom  is  placed 
next  the  stairca.se,  and  the  kitchen,  which  is 
17ft.  Gin.  by  r2ft.  Gin.,  is  vrell  screened  from 
the  hall  by  a  curtained  lobby.  The  scillery 
and  offices  are  beyond.  On  the  first  floor, 
besides  the  studio,  wluch  is  '2Cft.  Gin.  by  19ft., 
two  large  bedrooms,  with  bathroom  and  w.c, 
are  arranged,  similar  rooms  being  repeated  on 
the  next,  or  top,  floor.  The  other  house  pos-ses.ses 
a  south-west  and  south-east  aspect,  with  a  com- 
modious hall  and  staircase,  large  reception- 
rooms,  and  convenient  arrangements  on  the  first 
and  second  floors.  The  materials  used  are  rod 
bricks  for  the  walls,  with  cut  brick  arches  and 
sills,  pilasters,  and  strings.  The  cove  and 
front  gables  are  finished  in  plaster  of  grey  lime, 
having  a  drying  colour  of  creamy  white, 
and  Mr.  Dollman  intends  to  personally  enrich 
the  gables  with  scratched  ornament,  after  the 
manner  shown.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
tiles,  like  the  gables,  and  a  feature  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  design  is  made  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  chimney-stacks.  The  external 
woodwork  is  painted  a  creamy  white.  The 
architect,  from  whose  desigus  and  under  whose 
supervision  the  work  is  being  executed,  is  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bedford 
Park,  Chiswick.  Our  next  artist's  home  will  he 
that  of  Sir  Fredk.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  including 
illustrations  of  his  celebrated  Arab  Hall,  of 
which  drawings  were  exhibited  this  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

PLACE  HOUSE,  FOWEY. 

FowEY  is  about  2b  miles  below  Plymouth ;  it 
has  a  fine  church,  of  which  the  tower,  somewhat 
similar  in  style  to  the  present  subject,  was 
illustrated  Nov.  30,  1877,  and  it-i  rich  font, 
Nov.  21,  1876.  The  accompanying  drawing  is 
only  of  a  small  part  of  the  house,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  extent  of  the  front  being 
shown.  "  The  Place  "  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Kune's  Court,  the  reputed  palace  of  the  Earls  of 
Cornwall.  At  the  time  of  the  French  assault  on 
the  town  in  14.57,  "  the  wife  of  Thomas  Treffry,'' 
according  to  Leland,  "with  her  servants,  re- 
pelled their  enemies  out  of  the  house,  in  her 
husband's  absence ;  whereupon  he  builded  a 
right  faire  and  strong  embattled  tower  in  his 
hou.se,  and  embattled  it  to  the  walls  of  his  house, 
in  a  manner  made  it  a  castle,  and  unto  this  day 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  towne  building  of  Foey." 
The  tower  is  108ft.  high.  The  Place  was  care- 
fully restored  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Treffry 
(nc  Austen,  the  representative  through  the 
female  line  of  the  ancient  family),  and  the  late 
owner,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Treffi'y,  also  an  anti- 
quarian, vrho  died  a  few  weeks  ago  on  board  tue 
yacht  in  which  he  spent  much  of  his  later  years. 

THE    CHATEAUX    OF  THE  LOIRE. 

Foe  descriptions  of  these  sketches,  see  article  on 
p.  174. 

DESIGN   FOE  THE  IXTEEIOE  OF   A  SANCTUAEY. 

This  drawing  is  a  preliminary  study  for  the 
chancel  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  proposed 
to  be  erected  in  a  suburb  of  London,  and  is 
designed  with  a  special  view  to  the  ritual  and 
requirements  of  the  present  day.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  S.  J.  Nichull,  of  1,  Caversham  road, 
London,  N.W. 

"building    news"    designing  club. — A  GAME- 
KEEPEE'S  COTTAGE. 

A  gamekeepee's  cottage  affords  one  of  the  most 
favourable  occasions  for  picturesque  desigm,  and 
we  think  "Alfred  "  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  design  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  We  pub- 
lish illustrations  of  his  plan,  which  we  have 
selected  for  the  first  place  in  the  competition, 
herewith. 


A  new  memorial  window  of  stained  glafs  hns 
just  been  place!  in  the  eas'iem  part  of  St.  Andrew 
Church,  Derby.  The  two  chief  lights  contain  as 
subjects  the  Tall  of  Man,  Moses  and  the  Burning 
Bush,  and  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity,  and 
in  the  Sexford  rose  head  are  types  of  the  six  days' 
woik  of  creation.  The  window  is  in  the  15th- 
century  style,  and  is  from  the  atelier  of  Messrs. 
Laver^,  Birraud,  and  Wcstlake,  of  London. 


ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL. 

Ancient  Tombs  in  Switzbeland.— An  in- 
teresting find  of  ancient  tomb.s,  supposed  to  havo 
formed  part  of  a  Burgundian  burning-ground, 
was  made  a  short  time  ago  at  Assens,  a  village 
of  Canton  Vaud.  These  tombs,  which  follow 
each  other  in  regular  order,  are  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock  on  a  hill  at  tho  entrance  of  the 
village  about  3ft.  below  the  soil.  They 
are  each  two  metres  long  and  80  centimdtres  wide. 
At  the  head  of  each  grave  is  a  flat  stone,  dressed, 
but  bearing  no  inscription.  The  boncs  are  dis- 
posed in  the  ordinary  w  iy,  as  if  the  bodies  to 
which  they  belonged  had  been  laid  down  in  a 
horizontal  po.sition,  and  not  vertically,  as  in  some 
tombs  lately  opened  at  Chamblandes,  in  the  same 
canton.  Fragments  of  tibiic,  femurs,  and  the 
clavicles  were  found,  but  no  skulls.  One  of  the 
tombs  cotitained  the  bones  of  an  adult  and  an  in- 
fant, presumably  of  a  mother  aud  her  child. 
Among  the  objects  found  are  pieces  of  curiously- 
wrought  and  chased  metal  and  silver  rivets,  the 
remains,  probably,  of  a  warrior's  glaive  and 
sword-belt.  In  another  of  the  tombs  was  a  bell- 
mouthed  vase  of  the  capacity  of  half  a  litre, 
black  as  to  its  exterior,  but  in  substance  yellow. 
Whether  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  be 
stone  or  burnt  earth  has  not  been  determiced. 
Inside  as  well  as  outside  there  are  traces  of 
lozenge-shaped  figures  executed  apparently  with 
some  graving  tool.  The  chief  interest  of  these 
tombs  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  almost 
certainly  coeval  with  the  arrival  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  in  the  Jura  country  in  the  fifth  century, 
whither  they  were  called  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants torepeople  the  land,  almost  depopulated 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Aleraanni.  Being  for  the 
most  part  shepherds  and  hunters,  they  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  elevated 
valleys.  The  plateau  of  Mount  Jorat  appears  ta 
have  been  one  of  their  most  important  settlements, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of 
Assens,  as  well  as  of  Cheseaux,  where  also  Bur- 
gundian tombs  have  been  found,  dates  back  some 
1,400  years. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Halifax  Higher  Boaed  School.  —  At  a. 
special  meeting  of  the  Halifax  School  Board, 
held  on  Tuesday,  it  was  decided  to  invite  phm& 
in  competition  for  a  Higher  Board  School,  for 
250  boys  and  250  girls,  from  the  following  three 
local  architects,  or  firms  of  architects Mr. 
Richard  Horsfall,  of  Halifax  ;  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Longley,  of  Bradford  ;  and  Messrs.  Learn- 
ing and  Leeming,  of  Halifax. 

St.  Matthias  (Uppee  Tulse-Hill)  Chuech 
Competition.— The  Rev.  John  T.  Gadsdun 
writes  us :  —  "  Will  you  allow  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  inform 
the  gentlemen  who  kindly  competed  for  St. 
Matthias  Church,  Upper  Tulse-hill,  that  the 
motto  of  the  design  placed  first  by  the  com- 
mittee is  a  Red  Cross  in  a  Circle,  and  the  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Hamor  and  Waters,  John- 
street,  Adelphi  ?" 


CHIPS. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Sowerby,  was  reopened  last 
week,  after  renovation  and  decoration  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Jonas  Baius,  of  King  Cross,  near  Sowerby. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel 
was  laid  ou  Saturday  week  at  Primrose-hill,  near 
Hudderslield  ;  it  will  measure  57ft.  by  4ot't.,  and 
will  accommodate  700  persons,  at  a  cost  for  erection 
of  £4,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archrcological 
Society  was  held  at  Bosgrove  this  week,  where  the 
church  was  to  be  described  by  Mr.  Lacy  lUdge, 
architect.  In  the  afternoon  Halnaktr  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  seat  at  Goodwood  were  ta  be 
visited. 

Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Frost,  civil  engineer,  under 
whose  supervision  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  con- 
structed, ^died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  19.  Mr. 
Frost  was  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  but  had 
been  in  the  West  several  mouths  prosecuting  sur- 
veys for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  iiiver, 
in  which  work  he  was  actively  engaged  to  the  end. 
He  was  within  a  few  years  of  completing  his 
fiftieth  year. 

A  new  fish-market,  erected  by  Lord  Bute,  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  last  at  Cardiff. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  rianche  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Tucker,  his  sole  executor  and 
successor  in  the  office  of  Somerset  Herald,  the  per- 
sonal estate  being  sworn  under  £1,000. 
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THE  ARCIL^:OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT 
LINCOLN. 

THE  Arclueological  Institute,  which  held  one 
of  its  earliest  and  mist  successful  meetings 
at  Lincoln  in  1818,  has  just  been  repeating  its 
visit  to  that  city,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.    AVe  have  not  attended  the 
meeting  either  this  year  or  last,  tlie  facilities 
afforded  in  former  years,  and  still  afforded  in 
the  case  of  the  sister  ass  jciation,  whose  meeting 
next  week  at  Devizes  wc  hope  to  report,  not 
having  been  vouchsaftd.    The  following  resume 
of  the  proceedings  is  mainly  gathered  fr  )m  a 
very  well  written  summary  in  the  Giinrdiaii. 
The  proceedings  opened  on  TuesJay,  July  27, 
when  the  Bishop  then  took  the  chair  as  local 
president,  and  delivered  an  opening  address. 
The  reception  over,  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Institute  repaired  to  the  New  Corn  Ex- 
change, where  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.    This  ofticial 
banquet  was  succeeded  by  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
more  interesting  archteological  remains  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  and  Precentor  Venablcs, 
embracing  the  churches  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
and  St.  Peter- at- Go wts.    The  towers  of  both 
these  churches,  though  actually  erected  after  the 
Conquest,  are  excellent  examples  of  praj-Norman 
architecture.    They  are  tall,  slender,  unbut- 
tressed  structures,  battering  as  they  rise,  the 
coupled  belfry-windows  supported    by  mid- 
wall  shafts,  an  English  version  of  the  Roman- 
esque campanile  of  Italy — in  the  words  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  "  as  much  at  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adige  as  on  that  of  the  "Witham."  These 
towers  have  been  attributed  by  Mr.  Freeman  to 
one  "  Colswegen,"  a  Dane,  to  whom,  according 
to  Donusday,  the  Conqueror  made  a  grant  of 
land    "  below-hill,"     on    which    he  erected 
houses  and  two  churches.    But  an  Anglo-Saxon 
inscription,  occupying  the  pedimental  head  of  a 
Roman  sepulchral  slab  built  into  the  west  wall 
of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford's  tower,  deciphered  by 
Professor  Mullenhof,  and  read  to  the  members 
by  Prebendary  Wordsworth,  clearly  assigns  the 
erection  and  dedication  of  that  church  to  "Eir- 
tig,"  and  Colswegen's  claim  vanishes.  St.  Peter- 
at-Gowts,  however,  may   very  possibly  have 
been   founded  by  him.    The  Eally  English 
interior  of  St.  Mary's  was  visited  and  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  excellence  of  its  restoration  com- 
mented on.  'The  south  aisle  is  a  modern  addition 
at  the  cost  of  the  late  vicar,  in  which,  with  much 
wisdom,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  copy  the 
lovely  arcade  opposite.     iSt.   Peter- at- Gowts 
{"  ffoict'^  is  a  local  term  for  a  sluice  or  water- 
course, Fr.  effoiit)  has  been  less  happy  in  its 
restoration.    The  so-called  "White  Friars  "  was 
then  inspected.    It  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
half-timbered  house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
residence  of  a  well-to-do   citizen,  with  some 
thirteenth-century  work  below.    The  party  then 
moved  on  to  the  Hall  of  St.  Mary's  Guild,  locally 
known  as  "John  of  Gaunt' s  Stables,"  one  of 
the  most  valuable  examples  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century  to  be  found 
in  England.    In  the  courtyard  behind  the  hall 
is  an  almost  perfect  and  nearly  unique  specimen 
of  a  small  Norman  house.    The  whole  premises 
stand  in  need  of  some   careful  conservative 
repair— «o<  restoration.    Opposite  to  this  build- 
ing stood  "John  of  Gaunt's  Palace,"  the  resi- 
dence of  his  mistress,  Katherine  Swynfor>3,  the 
ancestress  of  our  present  Royal  Family  and  the 
sister  of  Chaucer's  wife,  whom  he  aifterwards 
married  at  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  which 
she  lies  buried.    A  magnificent  Early  Perpen- 
dicular window  (figured  by  Pugin),  now  lighting 
awashhouse,  bears  testimony  to  the  former  splen- 
dour of  the  mansion.    It  was  now  time  to  climb 
the  hill  to  the  castle,  to  listen  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark's 
lecture,  which,  commenced  in  the  lower  ward, 
was  finished  within  the  cneeinte  of  the  keep,  whiJi 
crowns  the  lofty  mound,  pronounced  by  him 
"the  fine.st  example  of  a  shell-keep  existing  in 
England."    The  external  walls  and  gateways  of 
the  castle  itself  he  assigned  to  the  Conqueror, 
the  keep  being  not  earlier  than  Stephen.  Mr. 
Clark  called  attention  to  the  widely  p  evail- 
ing  mistake  that  the  earthworks  and  mounds 
here  and  elsewhere  where  William  is  recorded 
to  have  erected  castles,  are  of  the  same  date  as 
the  masonry  they  sustain,  for  they  actually 
represent  much  earlier  strongholds,  thrown  up 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  which  William  took 
advantage  to  form  his  fortresses.    Banks  of 
earth  of  such  dimensions  would  require  a  very  | 


considerable  time  to  settle,  and  years  must  have 
elapsed  before  they  were  stable  enough  to  sup- 
port heavj'  walls  of  stone.  Mr.  Clark  pursued 
the  subject  at  the  evening  meeting  in  a  paper 
on  "  Post- Ronian'  and  English.  Earthworks," 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  praj-Norman  fortifications. 

Wednesday  morning  opened  with  a  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  on  the  "Growth  of  a 
Parish  Church."  The  paper,  characterised  by 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  careful  obser- 
vation, and  sound  deductive  power,  was  one  of 
the  most  real  additions  to  our  arclueological 
knowledge  afforded  by  the  meeting.  The  prin- 
cijjlo  which  Mr.  Micklethwaite  laid  dow-n  as 
"  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  development  of 
our  parish- churches,"  from  small  aislcless  struc- 
tures to  the  spacious  and  varied  edifices  which 
meet  us  almost  in  every  village — viz.,  that  they 
never  ceased  to  be  used — is  one  that  exjil  lins 
many  difficulties  and  solves  many  problems. 
Wherever  they  could,  our  forefathers  built  out- 
side the  exi.sting  fabric,  and  the  altar,  if  moved 
at  all — which  was  not  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  instances — was  the  last  thing  touched.  Western 
towers,  of  which  only  a  tmall  percentage  are 
older  than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  ma- 
jority not  older  than  the  fifteenth,  were  often 
built  beyond  the  existing  church,  which  was 
afterwards  lengthened  westwards  to  join  them. 
The  north  aisle  was  the  earliest,  and  often  the 
only  one  built,  becau.se  the  burial-ground  was 
on  the  south  side.  The  lecturer  protested  against 
depriving  our  churches  of  "life  and  human 
interest"  by  altering  Late  windows  to  suit  our 
modern  canons  of  taste. 

Canon  Wickenden  then  read  an  account  of  the 
"  Muniments  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,"  and 
Canon  Perry  succeeded  with  a  graphic  accoimt 
of  the  various  Episcopal  Visitations  of  the 
Chapter,  from  the  historical  visitation  of 
Groteste,  the  first  on  record,  to  that  of  Bishop 
Smith,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
juvenile  Dean  Fitzhugh's  young  companions 
were  charged  with  shooting  at  the  carved  work 
of  the  cathedral  with  cross  bows,  and  holding 
unlawful  "  commessationes"  with  cards  and 
dice  and  strong  potations  in  the  "common 
chamber  of  the  church." 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an 
excursion  to  Gainsborough,  where  the  Institute 
was  received  by  Sir  Hickman  Bacon,  in  the  fine 
old  Hall  of  the  Burghs,'  which  is  beingcaref ally 
restored  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke.  This  mansion 
is  a  capital  example  of  half-timbered  construc- 
tion, with  a  crenellated  brick  tower,  and  an 
elaborate  stone  oriel  to  the  lofty  hall,  in  which 
the  Institute  partook  of  a  well-furnished  meal, 
as  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  fruil  Queen,  Catherine 
Howard,  had  done  340  years  before,  as  Lord 
Burgh's  gue-sts.  After  the  meal  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  described  the  architectural  features  of  the 
mansion,  illustrated  by  a  large-sized  plan.  The 
party  then  moved  on  by  Lea  and  Knaith  to 
Stowe.  Here  the  one  object  of  interest  was  the 
noble  minster  of  St.  Mary's,  preserving  tradi- 
tions, and  some  assert  actual  remains,  of  the 
church  erected  by  St.  Etheldreda's  husband, 
Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  which  eventually  (ac- 
cording to  some  historians ;  but  the  point  is 
doubtful)  became  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  diocese  of  Sidnacester,  the 
mother  of  Lincoln,  burnt  by  the  Danes 
c.  870.  The  tower  piers  and  part  of  thi  tran- 
septs are  certainly  of  prre-Norman  building,  c. 
1040  ;  the  nave  being  the  work  of  Remigius,  and 
the  stone-vaulted  chancel  that  of  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  admirable  restoration 
of  this  church,  a  quarter  of  a  century  bad--,  was 
the  first  introduction  to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  the  now  celebrated  archi- 
tect of  Truro  Cathedral.  Wednesday  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  conversazione  and  an  inspection 
of  the  temporary  museum. 

Thursday  was  saddened  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  almost  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Blakesley,  the 
Dean's  lady, who  had  been  entertaining  members 
of  the  Institute  at  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 
This  caused  some  alteration  in  the  arrangements 
— Precentor  Venables' lecture  on  the  "Architec- 
tural History  of  the  Cathedral,"  which  had  been 
announced  for  the  Chapter-house,  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The  same  sad 
event  also  interfered  with  the  proposed  lecture 
within  the  cathedral  by  the  Precentor.  At  the 
couclu-ion  of  the  Precentor's  discourse  which 
was  illustrated  with  most  instructive  plans  and 
elevations,  drawn  for  a  like  occasion  by  the  late 
Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  the 


members  were  conducted  round  the  building  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  In  the  afternoon  Canon  Oweii 
Davys  brought  before  the  Institute  the  burning 
question  pf  the  west  front  of  St.  Alban's,  noiv 
threatened  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett.  His  Iccturcj 
which  we  may  probably  give  lai^er  on,  was 
cojiiously  illustrated  by  drawings  from  his  own 
and  other  pencils.  Prebendary  Scarth's  lecture 
on  "Roman  Lincoln"  was  followed  by  an 
inspection  of  the  remains  of  the  portico  of  the 
Basilica,  the  Newport  gate,  and  the  fragments- 
of  the  walls,  &c.  The  party  was  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce.  A  large  number 
meanwhile  visited  the  Old  Palace,  where  the- 
ruins  were  explained  by  the  Bishop  of  Notting- 
ham. 

In  the  evening  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  received  the  Pr-sident, 
Council,  and  members  of  the  Institute  and  their 
friends  at  Riseholme  Palace. 

Fri  lay  was  devoted  to  a  lengthened  excursion, 
embracing  several  of  the  parish -churches  of 
South  Lincolnshire,  those  of  Grantham,  Slea- 
ford,  Heckington  (where  the  elaborately- 
carved  Easter  Sepulchre,  sedilia,  and  other 
chancel  decorations  were  the  object  of  much 
interest),  Boston,  and  Tatter.shall.  The  castles 
of  Sleaford  and  Tattershall  were  also  inspected. 

Saturday  morning,  the  promised  paper  on  the- 
"  Monument*  of  the  Cathedral,"  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  not  being  forthcoming,  a  paper  was- 
read,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  North,  on  the 
"  Bells  of  Lincolnshire,"  and  one  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Spurrell,  on  "An  Incident  in  the  Death  of 
King  John,"  which  event  he  showed  to  have 
been  due  to  too  copious  draughts  of  new  cider  at 
Sleaford  Castle.  At  noon  an  excursion  started' 
for  Southwell,  where  the  nave  of  the  Min.ster — 
the  future  cathedral  of  the  new  diocese— was- 
found  in  the  hands  of  builders  and  carpenters, 
engaged  in  re-erecting  the  high-pitched  roofs 
and  lofty  spires — the  latter  only  removed  in  1801 
— imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 
Newark  succeeded  Southwell,  where,  time  being- 
more  liberally  allowed,  Mr.  James  Fowler  very- 
clearly  explained  the  architectural  hi.story  of  the- 
castle— its  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
county  and  nation  being  left  without  an  illiLS- 
trator — and  after  a  graceful  reception  by  the 
Mayor  at  the  Town-hall,  accompanied  by  the 
"  loving  cup  "  and  other  not  unacceptable  re- 
freshments, the  magnificent  parish-church  was- 
visited,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture  from 
Mr.  Mickh  thwaite,  tracing  the  architectural  his- 
tory of  the  vast  fabric  with  great  clearness.  la 
spite  of  the  floods  of  the  Trent,  which  covered 
the  road  to  some  depth,  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers visited  Hawton  Church,  which  has  just 
been  carefully  restored  by  Mr.  James  Fowler — 
so  celebrated  for  its  elaborately-carved  Easter 
Septdchre  and  other  chancel  arrangements. 

On  the  return  to  Lincoln,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Canon  Wickenden  on  the  "  Stalls  and  Misereres  of 
the  Cathedral,"  the  work  of  Treasurer  Wel- 
bourn,  c.  1370. 

On  Sunday  the  members  of  the  Institute  re- 
maining in  Lincoln  attended  the  cathedral. 

On  Monday  the  last  excursion  was  made,  in- 
cluding the  churches  of  Navenby,  with  a  Deco- 
rated chancel,  containing  a  fine  Easter  Sepulchre, 
sedilia,  &c.  ;  Welbourne,  with  an  ugly  sugarloaf 
spire,  and  a  fine  interior,  sorely  needing  clean- 
sing and  refitting ;  Leadenham,  with  a  well- 
propoi'tioned  spire  and  noble  arcades ;  Brant 
Brougliton,  with  a  new  chancel  by  Mr.  Bodley, 
and  painted  glass,  and  polychromatic  decora- 
tions of  an  excellence  and  purity  of  taste  rarely 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  closing  with  the  Edwardian 
fortress  of  Somerton  Castle,  built  by  Antony 
Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham,  celebrated  as  the  place 
of  confinement  of  John,  King  of  France,  after 
his  capture  on  the  field  of  Poictiers,  for  about; 
seven  months,  1359 — 1360.  In  the  evening-  the 
closing-  meeting  was  held,  when  votes  of  thanks 
were  given  to  the  Bishop  o  Lincoln,  the  Bishop 
of  Nottingham,  Preoentorf  Venables,  the  Rev. 
G.  T.  Harvey,  and  others.  We  understand  the 
meeting  of  1881  is  likely  to  be  held  at  Durham^ 
and  that  of  1882  at  Carlisle. 


The  parish-church  of  Constantine,  near  Fal- 
mouth, which  a  few  years  ago  was  externally  re- 
stored by  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  of  the  Temple,  is 
about  to  undergo  further  restoration  from  the- 
designs  of  the  same  architect,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £500. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Langdon-road, 
Upper  Holloway,was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  on  Tuesday  week. 
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Aston. — Tlio  incmorial-stono  of  tlio  puLlic 
buildings  and  free  library  at  Aston,  Birming-- 
ham,  was  laid  on  Tuesday.  About  two  years 
eincc,  tlie  board  advertised  for  competitive  do- 
sigus  for  public  offices,  free  library,  baths, 
stabling,  &c.  The  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
design  was  referred  to  Mr.  Alfred  Watcrhouso, 
architect,  and  on  his  report  iu  favour  of  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  llenman,  architects,  of  Stockton- 
on-Tccs,  and  Middlesborough,  their  design  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Henmau  afterwards  settled  in 
Birmingham,  and  ho  was  intrusted  with  the 
Bupcriutcndenco  of  the  works.  The  buildings 
now  in  progress  consist  only  of  the  public 
offices  of  the  Board  and  rooms  for  the  free 
library  utidtT  one  roof.  The  erection  of  the 
stabling  and  baths-,  is  for  the  present  deferred, 
but  will  jorobably  be  taken  iu  hand  at  an  early 
date.  The  jiresent  block  of  buildings  will  give 
the  following  accommodation  : — At  the  angle  of 
the  Albert  and  Witton-roads,  with  a  separate 
entrance  in  Witton-road,  will  be  the  free 
library,  with  a  large  and  well-ligJitcd  reading- 
room,  lending-library,  and  reference-library  ; 
the  whole  having  a  floor  area  of  over  2,000 
superficial  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  public 
offices  iu  Albert-road  gives  access  through  an 
open  porch  and  vestible  to  the  ground-floor, 
where  are  situated  the  rate -collector's  public  and 
private  ofilocs,  medical  ofiicer's  room,  and  public 
nnd  private  offices  for  the  sanitary  inspection  ; 
also  a  public  waiting-room,  lavatories,  &o.  A 
stone  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where 
are  situate  the  board-room  and  two  committee- 
rooms  over  the  library  department,  offices  for 
the  clerk,  sub-clerk,  surveyor,  buildiog- surveyor, 
and  the  drawing  office,  as  well  as  another 
waiting-room  for  the  public  lavatories,  &c.  In 
the  basement  is  the  fire  department,  with  stand- 
ing-room for  two  fire-engines,  firemen' s-rooms, 
hose-room,  &c.  The  housekeeper  is  accommo- 
dated in  the  basement  ard  attic,  and  there  is 
ample  store-room  for  the  requirements  of  the 
board.  Some  of  the  architectural  embellish- 
ments have  had  to  be  dispensed  with,  on  tlie 
ground  of  economy,  but  a  handsome  brick- and- 
stone  building  will  be  the  result  of  the  present 
contract.  The  propossd  tower  which  appeared 
in  the  original  design  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  present,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  will  ultimately  be  carried  out.  Tiie  contract 
has  been  takeu  by  Mr.  William  ilobiuson, 
builder,  of  Spring  -  hill,  Birmingham,  for 
£8,270,  exclusive  of  the  front  boundary- wall. 
Mr.  F.  Hulmo  has  been  appointed  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  buildings  are  expected  to  be  coai- 
pleted  in  J une  of  next  year. 

Kensington. — The  new  Town-hall  for  Ken- 
sington was  opened  by  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Teck  on  Saturday  last.  The  building,  which 
faces  the  High-street,  has  bsen  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  selected  in  com- 
petition and  subsequently  revised  in  consequence 
of  the  acquirement  of  the  site  of  two  additional 
houses  in  Church-court.  On  the  first  fioor  is 
the  vestry-halJ,  which  is  92ft.  long,  being 
45ft.  Gin  Avide  and  32ft.  high,  approached  by  a 
grand  staircase  and  having  a  platform  at  the 
east  and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  There  are 
two  committee-rooms  on  the  ground  and  first- 
floors,  each  fiGft.  by  30ft.,  and  several  smaller 
rooms.  The  style  adopted  is  Free  Classic,  and 
the  High-street  elevation  and  the  exposed  side 
of  the  building  has  been  carried  out  in  Portland 
stone  with  small  columns  of  polished  grey 
granite.  Messrs.  Brand  and  Co.,  of  Mau'ir- 
street,  Chelsea,  were  the  contractors,  and  the 
cost  has  been  between  £30,000  and  £40,000.  We 
illustrated  Mr.  Walker's  det-ign  on  December 
13,  1878,  and  several  of  the  other  drawings 
and  plans  submitted  in  the  competition  have 
been  reproduced  in  our  photo-litho.  pages. 

Maeston,  LiNcoLxsniEE.— Theparish-churchof 
Marston,  near  Grantham,  was  reopened  on  the 
3rd  inst.  after  restoration  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  chancel.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  work 
was  commenced,  the  roofs  were  all  fiat  ones,  the 
cast  window  of  the  south  aisle  was  partially 
blocked  by  a  brick  vault,  and  a  dormer  window 
gave  additional  light  to  the  nave.  The  new 
chancel,  built  on  the  old  foundations,  is  iu  style 
fully  developed  Early  English,  great  depth  being 
given  to  the  mouldings  and  richness  to  the 
general  treatment ;  the  windows  are  fitted  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  of 


London,  and  the  paving  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Minton  HoUins  and  Co.  The  now 
rercdos  is  a  memorial  to  the  rector's  wife.  A 
stone  screen  separates  the  Thorold  Chapel  from 
the  church.  The  south  aisle,  which  is  of  the 
Decorated  period,  has  been  rebuilt  and  rcroofcd, 
the  perforated  spandrels  to  tlie  arcade  of  nave, 
probably  unique  examples,  being  left  untouched. 
The  tower  and  spire  have  been  repointcd,  and-  in 
the  towcr-arch  has  been  placed  a  new  organ. 
Tlie  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Eudel  and  Son,  of  Grantham,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk  anel 
Sons,  of  Sleaford,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  A  sen- 
tence in  the  long  and  ajiparently  inspired  report 
of  the  reopening  service,  publislieel  in  the  Lin- 
colnshire Chronicle,  may  be  interesting  to  those 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Anticnt  Buildings  who  do  not  see  that  provincial 
journal.  "The  beautiful  Early  English  inner 
doorway  deserves,  and  we  hope  will  soon  have,  a 
porcli  more  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
fabric  than  the  Late  Perpendicular  one  which  now 
covers  it ;  but  che  whole  undertaking  as  it  stands 
is  an  example  of  thorough  restoration  creditable 
alike  to  the  parish  and  the  diocese." 


SCHOOLS    OF  ART. 

Ceystal  Paiace  ScnooL  or  Pbactical  En- 
gineering.— The  certificates  were  distributed  on 
Saturday  to  the  successful  students  in  the  School 
of  Practical  Engineering  connected  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company's  School  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Literature,  which  has  now  com- 
pleted its  twentieth  session.  The  report  of 
Mr.  R.  Price  Williams  and  Mr.  R.  Hcdson,  the 
examiners,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  work  in  the 
several  mechanical  departments  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly good,  both  in  general  execution  and 
in  detail,  it  being  worthy  of  remark  that  a 
special  point  had  been  made  of  economical  train- 
ing in  reference  to  cost  of  labour  in  manufac- 
ture, erection,  &c.  It  was  pleasing,  and  at  the 
same  time  surprising,  to  find  so  much  real, 
efficient  practical  knowledge  imparted  to  the 
students  in  so  short  a  time.  The  examination 
of  the  second  and  third  term  civil  engineering- 
studen's  gave  results  which,  in  many  other  cases, 
confirmed  the  indication  by  marks  given  at  the 
lectures.  The  calculations  of  strains  in  the 
various  elesigns  for  girder-bridges,  &c.,  were 
very  satisfactorily  worked  out  by  the  third  and 
final-term  students,  who  had  also  executed  the 
drawings  of  the  bridges  in  very  finished  style. 
The  work  done  in  the  Colonial  section  had  been 
such  as  would  prove  of  great  use  to  intending 
colonists.  The  examination  also  bore  testimony 
to  the  skill  and  judgment  shown  by  the  principal 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson),  and  the  vice-principal  (Mr. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.),  in  their  judicious  direction 
of  the  professional  education  of  the  students. 
Of  the  33  students  who  attended  the  lecture  on 
"Railway  and  Dock  Work,"  28  were  eligible 
for  examination,  and  of  these  20  passed  in  a 
satisfactoi'y  manner. 


CHIPS. 

The  board  of  management  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan School  District  have  adopted  plans  prepared 
by  their  architect,  Mr.  Wallen,  of  College-street, 
Dowgate-hill,  for  the  extension  of  the  north  end  of 
the  schools  at  Sutton,  Surrey. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Rugby  on  Thursday  week, 
before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  into  an  application  by  the 
Kugby  local  board  for  sanction  to  borrow  £1,800 
for  sewage  works  and  street  improvements.  The 
inspector  intimated  that  sanction  would  be  readily 
given,  as  the  objects  for  which  the  loan  is  asked  are 
works  of  necessity. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  W.  Moseley,  of 
Cumberland-terrace,  Regent's  Park,  the  architect 
of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  and  man}' other 
inipoit mt  works,  and  the  district  surveyor  of  West 
Ishn^ton.  Although  he  had  attained  his  82nd  year, 
Mr.  Moseley  was,  until  quite  rccentlj',  active  iu  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

By  the  fall  of  a  party -wall  at  Devonport,  on 
Thursday   week,    several    men    received  serious 
injuries  nuel  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  accident  occurred  iu  a  row  of  heuses  in  course 
of  erection  near  Higher  Portland-place,  Stoke- 
uext-Devonport,  of  which  ISfr.  Wm.  Rowe,  of 
Portland-buildings,  is  the  builder,  and  resulted 
from  the  overloading  with  materials  of  a  scaffolil 
{  fixed  in  the  new  masonry  of  the  party-wall,  and 
'■  in  the  fall  the  masonry  and  men  at  work  on  it 
,  carried  away  the  joists  of  a  floor  below. 
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KOAV  EEADY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXVIH.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

Also  mny  be  had,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  12s. 
N.B.- -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsa<rent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
othce  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 

Eeckived.— J.  and  W.— J.  and  E.  G.— A.  G  — F.  W.  R. 
and  Co.-W.  C— J.  B.-B.  S.  B.— G.  F.  N.-H.  T.— 
B.  and  S.— J.  S.— B.  M.  M  — E.  M.-C.  of  N.-W.  S. 
and  Co.-Eev.  C.  A.-J.  J.  F.  B— T.  B.  L.  B.— 
W.  S.  M.-B.  of  B.— L.  and  N.W.  R.  Co.— M  Bros, 
and  Co.-G.  E.  and  Co.— C.  Bros.-C.  G.  and  Co.— 
G.  E.  n.-C.  C.  H.— D.  and  Co.-C.  H.  and  Co.— 
E.  L,  and  Co. 

Constant  Reader.  (There  are  no  builders.  The  work 
is  being  done  by  a  staff  of  men  employed  du'ectly  by 
the  clerk  of  works,  under  the  arcliitect. ) — J.  W.  R. 
(Write  the  secretary,  12,  Great  George -street,  S.W.) 
— S.  W.  G.  (At  Batsford's,  52,  H'gh  llolborn,  if  any- 
where.) 


IMPEOYEMENTS  IN  BLOOMSBURT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiE, — In  your  review  of  llie  abore  in  last 
week's  impression,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
two  blocks  of  buildings  in  Theobald's-road,  now 
being  erected  from  my  designs,  are  therein  criti- 
cised in  an  unjust  manner.  In  the  first  block,  a 
portion  of  which  will  be  the  "  Spread-Eagle " 
Tavern,  the  canted  corner  is  to  receive,  iu  it.s 
blank  space  or  panel,  tile  work  or  boards  painted 
with  sign,  &c.,  and  the  "amazing"  fini,sh,  or 
pediment  will,  by  its  projection,  protect  the 
tile  work,  &c.,  from  eii'ects  of  the  weather. 

Had  your  critic  first  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  I  am  working, 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  have  modified  the  other 
remarks  he  has  made  on  thcso  buildings.  As  to 
tlic  second  block,  whilst  appreciating  his  re- 
marks, I  am  amazed  at  his  deseriiJtiou  of  the 
ornamental  panels  as  "impressed  cement," 
whereas  they  really  are  cast  brickwork.  There 
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is  no  ccineut  used  iu  tlie  fronts  nor  stock  bricks, 
the  facings  being  of  white  Suifolks  and  malms. 
— I  am,  &c.,  J.  W.  Beookee. 

2,  Railway-approach,  Londou-bridgc,  S.E. 
Aug.  10. 


LONDON  BRIDGES  AND  TOLLS. 
SiE, — Many  of  your  readers  will  be  surprised 
at  your  remarks  from  the  £c/io  on  the  above 
subject. 

It  is  a  great  boon  to  the  pubUc  to  have  the 
bridg'es  over  the  Tliamcs  and  roads  leading 
thereto  free  of  toll.  The  eiforts  of  the  Melrojio- 
litan  Board  of  AVorks  to  do  a'O'ay  ■ft'ith  the  tolls 
on  bridges  and  roads  in  and  around  London, 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  paid,  are  fully 
appreciated  ;  nevertheless,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Deptford-road- bridge,  or  rather  the 
road  from  the  common  ferry  near  the  said 
bridge. 

It  seems  to  myself,  and  others,  an  oversight 
that  the  Deptford-road  bridge  should  be  made 
free  of  toll,  and  that  the  toU  for  landing  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river  from  said  Dcjjtford- 
bridge-road,  and  the  tolls  on  the  West  Ferry- 
roads,  Isle  of  Dogs,  iu  connection  with  the 
common  ferry,  should  still  be  unrepealed. 

In  the  3'ear  1812,  an  Act  was  obtained  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common  ferry  from  Green- 
wich, in  the  coimty  of  Kent,  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of — "  one 
or  more  boat  or  boats,  or  such  other  vessels  as 
shall  be  suflicicnt  and  proper  for  the  passage  and 
conveyance  of  horses,  carriages,  &c.,  &c.,  from 
or  near  a  place  called  the  "Wood  Wharf,  Green- 
wich, to  the  opposite  shore,  near  to  a  place 
called  the  Ferry  House  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
marsh  " — and  tolls  were  granted  for  the  same. 

On  examining  the  Act  (52  Geo.  III.,  cap. 
148),  it  will  bo  found  that  the  company  called 
the  Poplar  and  Greenwich  Ferry  Company  was 
formed,  and  in  consideration  of  receiving  power 
to  charge  tolls,  they  undertook  to,  and  did, 
establish  a  common  ferry  over  the  river  Thames 
from  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  to  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and 
they  also  undertook  to  make,  pave,  maintain, 
and  keep  in  repair  a  convenient  road  or  carriage- 
way from  the  Wood  Wharf  aforesaid  to  the  road 
leading  from  Deptford  Creek-bridge,  Sec,  &c.  ; 
and  also  a  convenient  road  or  carriage-way  on 
the  Middlesex  side,  leading  to  the  Thames  or 
ferry  aforesaid. 

These  roads  were  made,  and  for  some  time 
maintained,  so  as  to  obtain  better  access  to  the 
said  common  ferry. 

The  common  ferry  for  conveyance  of  horses, 
carriages,  &c.,  from  Greenwich  has  been  for  a 
long  time  abandoned,  and  the  toll-gates  near 
the  Wood  Wharf  on  the  Greenwich  side,  leadiug 
to  Deptford  Creek-bridge-road,  have  been 
moved,  so  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  appears  to  be 
an  oversight  that  the  toll  for  landing  on  the 
Middlesex  side  should  still  remain,  and  that 
tolls  should  still  be  collected  on  the  roads  leading 
to  said  common  ferry. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
remove  these  tolls,  hitherto  with  no  e£Pect.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  will  include  these  tolls  in  their  present 
large  expenditure,  and  so  abolish  one  of  the 
remaining  nuisances  existing  in  and  around  the 
metropolis. — I  am,  &;c., 

Sajitjel  Teickett. 


IRON  IN  CEMENT. 

SiE, — After  a  careful  examination  of  a  variety 
of  Portland  cements  from  different  districts, 
manufactured  under  wet,  semi-wet,  and  dry 
processes,  I  find  the  quantity  of  iron  very 
Emited  indeed.  The  quantity  of  metallic  matter 
withdrawn  from  the  cement  ranges  from  O-'io 
per  cent,  to  0-168  per  cent.  The  largest  amount 
I  was  able  to  extract  was  from  "Magnet's"  2A 
sample  sent  to  you. 

On  a  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  metallic 
matter,  it  is  found  that  about  0'43  per  cent,  of 
it  is  only  iron,  the  bulk  being  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.  The  oxide  of  iron  appears  to 
be  magnetic  in  character,  but  there  is  not  enough 
of  real  iron  to  warrant  the  consumers  of  Portland 
cement  iu  being  alarmed,  unless  they  should  be 
foolish  enough  to  buy  the  "  patent  iron  cement " 
from  "Magnet's"  merchant.  I  am  still  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  original  sample  sent 
to  you  was  ground  iron,  and  resulted  from  the 
cause  I  imagined. 


There  is  much  interesting  detail  resulting  from 
my  study  of  this  new  craze,  but  it  is  too  lengtliy 
to  trouble  you  with.  I  trust,  however,  that 
"  Magnet ''  wiU  be  satisfied  with  those  results  I 
liavc  reached,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  him 
further  information  should  ho  desire  it,  if  he 
applies  tome. — I  am,  &c., 

Heney  Reid. 


PINHOE  CHURCH. 

SlE, — The  description  of  this  church  is  not 
correct.  No  meutiun  is  made  of  my  name,  who 
was  the  only  contractor  fur  the  entire  works.  The 
carving  and  traoeiy  was  done  by  my  own  man, 
Mr.  Gush.  Mr.  James  O.  Fleming  is  ilcscribcd  as 
clerk  of  the  works,  but  there  was  no  clerk  of  the 
works  ;  a  Mr.  Finning  acted  as  my  foreman  and 
timekeeper. 

I  purchased  the  tiles  of  Messrs.  Miuton  and 
Messrs.  Boote,  but  they  were  laid  by  my  men. 

The  glazing  of  the  chancel  and  nave  was  part  of 
my  contract,  which  I  iutrusted  to  Mr.  F.  Drake, 
Exeter,  and  Messrs.  Pepper  and  Co.,  London. 

Trusting  you  will  do  me  justice  by  inserting  this 
iuyuur  next  issue, — I  am,tVc., 

Heney  PniLLirs. 
10,  Friars- gate,  Exeter,  Aug.  12. 


Intocommutucation. 

QUESTIONS. 

[G193.]— Glass  Staining-  and  Painting-. —  Can 

auy  reader  give  rae  the  uume  of  a  book  upou  this  subjcet .' 
Some  work  giving  praetical  hints  as  to  mediums,  fluxes, 
shading,  &c.,  is  what  I  require. — K. 

[6194.]— Sketching-Tramps.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  me  hints  as  lo  best  routes  to  be  taken 
forSatmday  toJMoud;ij-  tru^s  i— C.  G. 

[6195.]— Bo-wling-AUey.- Hequircd  the  width  and 
length  of  au  American  bowlmg-alley  for  pr-ivateuse,  also 
how  floor  is  laid. — Sldsciubeb. 

[6196.]— Old  Building-s  on  the  Thames.— I  sliall 
feel.  obUged  if  any  correspondent  can  tell  me  of  a  few 
picturesque  old  huUdiugs,  such  as  au  old  mill,  with  tiets, 
ice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  between,  say, 
London  and  Windsor.— Header. 

[6197.]— Damp  House.— WiU  any  correspondent 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  following ; — The  house  (an  old 
onej  is  formed  of  9iu.  brick  walls,  now  covered  with  ivy. 
It  is  well  drained,  and  all  the  floors aie above  the  ground 
level.  Yet  clothes  in  wardrobe  or  drawers  will  be  covered 
with  mouldy  spots  iu  a  few  days. — Slbsceibek. 

[6198.]— Girders  for  Shop-Windows.— I  will  be 
glad  if  one  or  more  of  your  experienced  readers  will 
favour  me  with  their  advice  as  to  t..e  best  section  or  kind 
of  iron  girder  for  use  as  d  lintel  over  the  openings  of 
windows  of  about  seven  to  ten  feet  span  on  ground-lloor 
for  tenements  of  six  sto}ies  in  height.  I  would  jjar- 
ticularly  wish  relative  opinion  as  to  wroughtiron,  cast  non, 
and  flitch  beams,  for  su'-h  a  purpose,  and  would  feel 
favoured  by  the  recognised  method  of  calculating  the 
necessary  strengths  and  the  best  adapted  sections.  Any 
recommended  publication  speedily  referring  lo  this  ap- 
plication in  architecture  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  of. — 
J.  M. 

[6199.]— Concrete  Houses.— I  employed  an  archi- 
tect to  supermtend  the  erection  of  a  concrete  house, 
with  plate  floors  and  double-concrete  roof.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  skilful  in  maniinilation  of  aggregates,  and 
somewhat  of  au  authority  on  cements  (1  won't  mention 
name),  but  he  granted  ceitiflcates  to  the  builder,  as  high 
as  he  could  under  the  coutiact,  and  received  his  own 
commission,  5  per  cent.  Aceordujg  to  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  the  foreman  who  had  to  rectify  (at  my  cost  so 
far)  the  shameful  work  of  that  contractor,  it  -nas  found 
that  the  south  wall  50ft.  long  and  20ft.  high  was  lOin. 
out  of  perpendicular  ;  none  of  the  walls  square  inside 
or  out  ;  the  openings  for  doors  and  windows  all  out  of  level 
^a  pretty  job  in  concrete!),  and  the  roof,  on  which  work- 
men were  li'i/in'j  to  put  a  very  deep  concrete  Greek  cor- 
nice, 16.jin.  out  of  level.  Kectilication  of  these  and 
many  more,  but  minor,  performances  had  to  be  done 
with  skilled  labour,  at  a  vast  loss  of  time,  and  using 
'20,000  bricks,  some  thousands  of  tiles,  ami  many  tons  of 
I'oitland  cement.  £100  loss  in  money  expended  and  iu 
time  lost,  at  least.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  one  of 
the  honourable  members  of  the  iloyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  will,  in  your  columns,  kiudly  say  what  is  the 
proper  \\ay  of  dealing  with  this  gentleman,  who  (im- 
Ijenitent,  of  course)  is  himself  exceedingly  severe  iu 
remarks  upon  other  architects.  Litigation  might  not 
yield  fruitful  results.— Indigmaxs. 

[6200.]— Painted  Brick-work.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  if  it  be  possible  to  take  oil  paint  off  brick- 
work, or,  if  not  possible,  how  I  can  make  it  look  more 
like  the  brickwork  (on  the  same  front)  which  has  not 
been  painted  !  I  should  prefer  not  raking  out  the  joints 
and  repointing-,  because  the  mortar  is  very  hard.  The 
bricks  are  oidmary  stocks.—  C.  P.  iM. 


REPLIES. 

[6163.]— Testing-  Portland  Cement.— A  test 
similar  to  that  aft'oidtd  by  a  machine  may  be  secured  at 
a  very  slight  cost  by  adopting  the  following :— Procure  a 
mould  lor  briquette,  giving  lin.  or  2,iiu.  sectional  area 
as  desired,  divieled  transversely  as  per  sketch.  The  studs 
shown  at  the  sides  are  to  receive  rings,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  shifting  of  the  parts  while  being  filled  with  the 
cement.  When  the  cement  has  set  sufficiently  hard  the 
mould,  with  the  briquette,  is  placed  in  water,  and  allowed 
t )  remain  the  usual  time.  When  to  be  tested,  one  end 
of  the  mould  is  suspended  to  a  hook,  on  the  other  a  box 


or  bucket  is  hung,  and  fine  sand,  iron  Clings,  or  ground 
-lug  added  in  a  continuous  stieam  until  Iraclme  occurs. 
T);o  weight  of  vessel  aLd  contents  will  represent  teusilo 


strength.  The  fall  need  be  very  slight  to  prevent  con- 
tents being  upset.  Briquettes  of  any  shape  can  be 
tested  in  this  way  :  holes  can  be  formed  in  the  briquettes 
wliile  moulding,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  immersing 
the  mould  in  water.— C.  W. 

[6167.]-Pitch  for  Tile  Roof.- A  tile  roof  should 
not  have  less  than  a  thud  of  the  span.  A  square  pitch  is 
letter.- G.  H.  G. 

[616S.]— Half-TimberedHouses.— Brick-nogging 
is  not  elesirable  so  much  wlicie  tlie  weight  (jf  wall  is  im- 
material, though  it  is  better  where  thin  wahsarereqaireei. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  build  in  cement,  though  I  should 
certainly  recommend  it.— G.  II.  G. 

[G169.]— Bedroom  Chimney  Piece —Tlie  chimney 
piece  may  be  painted  white  if  the  mouldings  are  plain  ; 
but  if  there  are  pilasters  or  columns,  or  the  jambs  are  in 
panels,  relief  could  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  two 
shades  of  c  lour,  say  two  shades  of  dark  gi  ecn  of  a  sage 
or  bluish  tint,  or  chocolate  and  black.  The  panels  are 
best  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  stiles  of  framing,  and  of 
course  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  panels  and  e;oors. — 
G.  H. 

[6169.]  —  Fifteenth-Century  Dr.  Tanners.  — 

Has  not  "  L.  K.  D."  been  hoaxed  !  The  I'all  Mall  GmMc 
of  the  5th  inst.  says :— I)r.  Tanner  and  his  friends  will 
undertake  a  long  job  if  they  try  to  take  a  note  of  every 
figure  of  this  kind— what  is  technically  called  an  "ema- 
ciated figure  "—to  be  found  throughout  England.  But 
as  for  taking  a  note  of  the  fact  that  any  of  the  persons  so 
commemorated  died  of  trying  to  fast  forty  days,  that  is 
another  matter.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  set  up  figures 
of  this  kind,  sometimes  akme,  sometimes  in  company 
with  a  figure  representing  the  same  person  in  full  life. 
They  wcie  meant  as  an  edifying  "memento  mori,"  and 
that  was  all.  But  what  the  mythologists  call  an  ''  cetio- 
logieal  legend"  often  arose,  and  the  same  silly  story  was 
told  which  is  seemingly  looked  on  as  something  special  to 
Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Sometimes  the  legend  takes  another 
shape,  and  it  is  said  that  the  person  commemorated  died 
of  love.  Anyhow,  either  tale  belongs  to  the  class  of  old 
wives'  fables,  which  it  is  strange  to  see  trotted  out  in  the 
year  ISSOas  an  instance  of  "  things  not  generally  known." 
Amongst  a  crowd  of  others,  Bishop  Thomas  Beckington 
is  commemorated  by  a  figure  of  this  kind  in  Wells  Cathe- 
dral ;  and  most  assuredly  the  prudent  secretary  of  Hem-y 
VL  did  not  die  of  love,  nor  yet  of  trying  to  fast  for  lorty 
days.— K. 

[6189.1— Fifteenth-Century  Dr.  Tanners.— I 

suspect  that  the  monument  to  John  Baret  in  St.  Mary's, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  is  scarcely  unique  enough  to  publish, 
as  "  L.  R.  D."  suggests,  if  he  would  like  it  so  to  be, 
solely  because  it  is  sui-mounted  by  a  recumbent  figure  of 
a  starved  man  who,  tradition  records,  attempted  to  fast 
forty  days.  There  are  similar  sculptures  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere ;  but  although  popular  opinion  generally 
ascribes  them  to  be  monumental,  the  figure  in  question, 
like  others,  is  probably  a  "  memento  mori,"  a  monitor  of 
life's  uncertainty,  and  a  pious  and  salutary  embltm  rather 
than  any  actual  representation  of  an  unfortunate  reUgious 
enthusiast.  There  rests,  beside  the  entrance  to  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel,  upon  the  north  side  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral's choir,  a  carved  stone  figure,  such  as  "  L.  il.  D." 
describes.  It  lies  on  a  winding  .sheet,  is  life-sized,  and 
over  it  occurs  the  Latin  description :  "  Ista  figura  docet 
nos  omnes  premeditari  qualiter  ipsa  nocet  mors  quando 
venit  dominari."  Some  have  erroneously  attempted  to 
associate  this  monument  with  Bishop  Lacy's  memory,  and 
in  Worth's  "History  of  Exeter  Cathedral,"  recently 
published,  I  believe  the  same  error  is  perpetuated.  But 
Mr.  Worth  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  is  mistaken. 
Bishop  Lacy  (his  name  is  spelt  Lacy,  Lacey,  and  Lacie 
respectively  in  three  old  documents  I  have  before  me  as  I 
write)  was,  prior  to  coming  to  Exeter,  Bishop  ef  Here- 
foid.  Translated  from  thence  inHeniy  V.'s  time  (1420) 
he  raised  the  Chapter  House,  glazed  the  nave  windows, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  College  of  Vicars 
Choral.  He  died  on  March  23th,  1455  (Hem-y  VI.'s 
reign)  and  was  buried  in  the  noith  side  of  the  choir. 
His  arras  are  upon  the  rood-screen,  and  also  appear  on 
shields  borne  by  angels  in  the  tie-beams  and  wall  plates  of 
the  Chapter  House  roof  ;  his  memory  was  for  many  years 
commemoi-ated  by  a  brass,  which,  like  a  good  many  other 
things  that  were  iu  Exeter  Cathedral,  is  now  missing. — 
Hakky  Hehs. 


At  the  Sheffield  Police-court,  on  Friday,  John 
Champion  Hildrews,  described  as  a  builder  and 
contractor,  of  Sunderland,  was  committed  for  trial 
on  a  charge  of  having  obtained  goods  by  false 
pretences  by  a  "  long  firm  "  trick. 

The  Great  Eartern  Railway  Company  has  let  a 
contract  for  the  supply  of  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails, 
to  be  delivered  in  1881,  to  Messrs. AVilson  and  Cam- 
mell,  of  Shefiield.  The  same  company  has  given 
an  order  for  5,000  tons  of  similar  rails  to  the  West 
Cumberland  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

South  Kensinoton  Museum.— Mr.  Leeman,  on 
Mouduy,  asked  the  Vice-l'rcsidcut  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  oii  Education  whether  there 
existed  any  list  of  duplicates  of  objects  of  ait  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  ho  would  cause  such  a  list  to  be  prepared 
for  the  re- assembling  of  I'arliameut,  such  list  ti  bo 
classified,  and  to  give  date  and  country  of  each 
■example  ;  whether  he  would  cause  a  report  to  be 
prepared,  to  bo  presented  at  the  same  time,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  system  of  circulation  of 
objects  of  art  throughout  the  kingdom  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  from  its  first  establishment  to  the 
present  time,  such  report  to  give  in  alphabetical 
order  the  towns  to  which  loans  had  been  sent,  how 
often,  and  for  what  periods  of  time,  the  number  of 
objects,  returns  of  visitors,  and,  where  possible, 
the  financial  results,  with  any  details,  extiacts 
from  ofHcial  correspondence,  &c.,  showing  the 
influence  of  such  contributions  from  national  collec- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  local  provincial  exhi- 
bitions and  museums ;  and  particulars  as  to  special 
provisions  which  had  been  made  for  the  safe 
transmission  and  custody  of  such  loans  ;  and  what, 
if  any,  arrangements  had  been  entered  into  with 
insurance  olfices  for  protection  against  loss  by  liie. 
Mr.  Mundella :  A  list  of  all  duplicates  of  art-objects 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  suitable  for 
circulation  on  loans  to  schools  of  art,  provincial 
museums,  &c.,  was  printed  in  1872,  and  can  readily 
Tje  made  complete  to  the  present  time.  Arepoit 
relating  to  the  organisation  of  the  system  of  circu- 
lation of  art-objects  on  loan,  as  carried  on  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
to  the  present  time,  shall  be  furnished  early  next 
Session.  Meantime  it  may  iijterest  the  House  to 
■know  that  during  1879  collections  have  been  sent 
■to  seven  permanent  museums,  including  tho.se  at 
Bethnal  Green  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  ten  local 
exhibitions.  The  number  of  art -objects  lent  has 
been  5,854,  and  the  number  of  paintings  and 
drawings  2,089.  The  number  of  visitors  to  local 
museums  in  the  year,  excluding  Bethnal  Green 
and  Edinburgh,  has  been  581,922.  The  visitors  to 
Bethnal  Green  numbered  444,021,  and  to  Edinburgh 
647,294,  giving  a  total  of  1,673,237.  The  number, 
of  visitors  to  South  Kensington  was  879,395,  giving 
a  grand  total  of  2,552,632.  The  demand  for  loans 
of  ait-objects  has  largely  increased  this  year,  and 
we  are  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  it. 

Duplicate  Woeks  of  Aet.— In  reply  to  Mr. 
'Leeman,  Lord  F.  Cavendish  said  he  had  consulted 
the  trustees  of  the  three  collections  included  in  the 
question.  With  regard  to  the  National  Gallery, 
duplicates  of  pictures  in  that  collection  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  copies,  and  no  such  copies  had  been  sold  or 
exchanged  ;  nor  were  there  any  in  the  possession  of 
the  trustees,  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  pos- 
sessed only  one  duplicate.  The  hon.  member's 
questions  would,  therefore,  apply  principally  to  the 
case  of  the  British  Museum,  and,  looking  to  the 
limited  amount  of  the  grant  which  was  annually 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  he  thought  it 
"would  not  be  advisable  to  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  selling  or  exchanging  duplicates,  exchange 
or  sale  being  often  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
necessary  specimens.  The  power  of  sale,  which 
was  conferred  on  the  trustees  by  ceitaiu  Acts  of 
Jth  George  III.,  had  veiy  rarely  been  exercised, 
except  for  special  purposes  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Treasury.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  he  was  informed  that  the  difficulties 
of  compiling  such  a  return  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Museum  would  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  im- 
•snense  number  of  objects  and  the  necessity  of 
careful  comparison  of  similar  specimens  before  they 
could  be  pronounced  duplicates ;  and  thut  the 
number  and  value  of  the  duplicate  specimens,  when 
such  an  examination  had  been  completed,  would 
not  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  the 
labour. 

Aet  Collections  in  the  Peovinces.— On  Mon- 
day, on  the  vote  of  £4,693  for  the  British  Museum 
Buildings,  some  of  the  members  for  large  manu- 
facturing constituencies  put  in  a  strong  claim  for 
the  distribution  of  duplicate  specimens  among 
local  institutions,  and  Mr.  Walpole  promised,  in 
the  name  of  his  co- trustees,  that  the  matter  should 
receive  consideration. 

New  Science  and  Aet  Buildings.— On  the 
vote  of  £12,836  to  complete  the  sura  necessary  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  new  buildings  for 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Mr.  Rylands 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  by  the  sum  of 
£2,000,  on  the  ground  that  in  this  vote  was 
mcluded  the  salary  of  an  officer  or  superinten- 
dent of  works  whose  salary  was  not  specifica!ly 
stated.  This,  he  said,  had  continued  for  six 
years  during  the  erection  of  these  buildings  at 
South  Kensington,  representing  a  total  sum  of 
£12,000.  He  was  always  under  the  impression 
that  Government  buildings  were  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and 
tJrerefore  he  required  an  explanation  of  a  matter 
of  which,  from  the  information  afforded  by  the 


Estimates,  he  would  have  known  nothing.  Mr. 
Adam  said  care  would  be  taken  in  future  Esti- 
mates to  separate  items  of  salary  from  votes  for 
buildings.  He  might  mention,  however,  that  if 
instead  of  General  Scott  and  his  staff  a  regular 
architect  had  been  employed,  it  would  have  cost 
the  counti  y  a  total  additional  sum  of  £3,000  or 
£1,000.  Mr.  Mundella  observed  that  it  was  the 
late  Government  who  were  responsible  for  this,  the 
present  Government  bang  obliged  to  take  the 
Estimates  this  year  just  as  they  found  them.  He 
should  add  that  this  sum  of  ,£2,000  included  work 
of  a  structural  character  done  by  General  Scott- 
such  as  mouldings,  terra-cotta  work,  and  so  forth. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

GoDALMiNG.— The  waterworks  for  Frith-hill, 
Godalmiug,  and  Famcombe  were  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Midleton  on  Wednesday  week.  They  have 
been  constructed  for  a  limited  liability  company 
during  the  past  two  years,  trial  boreholes  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Jabez 
Church,  of  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
having  proved  that  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
excellent  water  was  to  be  obtained  from  fhe  lower 
greenfand.  The  works  are  situate  at  Frith-hill, 
near  Charterhouse,  the  engine  and  boiler-house 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  reservoir  at  the 
top.  The  contractors  for  the  well  and  reservoir 
were  Messrs.  T.  Docwra  and  Son,  of  London  ;  the 
architect  for  the  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and 
tower  was  Mr.  C.  Foister  Hayard,  F.S.A.,  cf 
London  ;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  R.  Pink,  of  Milford. 
The  machinery  and  mains  were  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  tank 
ai;d  connections  by  Messrs.  S.  Cutler  and  Co.,  alsi 
of  London.  Mr.  H.  Caldicott  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
works.  The  engine  is  a  horizontal  one  of  15  h.-p., 
and  there  are  three  powerful  pumps,  of  which  one  is 
a  reserve,  throwing  7,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 
The  well  is  63ft.  deep,  and  will  contain  about  40ft. 
of  water  while  pumping  is  going  on.  The  smoke 
is  carried  away  by  a  tall  shaft,  placed  some  way  up 
the  hill-side.  The  reservoir  on  Frith- hill  is  80ft. 
bj'  GOft.,  and  12ft.  deep,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
360,000  gal'ons.  It  is  covered  in  and  ventilated  by 
shafts.  Close  by  is  a  castellated  water-tank,  built 
of  Bargate  stone  and  brick,  and  containing  a 
wrought-iron  tank,  15ft.  diameter  and  19ft.  deep, 
of  28,000  gallons  capacity.  The  rising  main  is  of 
Gin.  diameter. 

LiVEEPOOL  Watee  Supply. —  The  City  Council 
of  Liverpool  decided  on  Monday,  to  proceed  with 
the  first  section  of  the  scheme  for  a  new  water 
supply  from  Vyrnwy,  in  North  Walis.  The  scheme 
ia  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  five  years, 
and  will  secure  an  additional  supply  of  13,000,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day  to  Liverpool.  The  total 
cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at  £8,000,000. 

The  Utilisation  of  London  Sewage.— A  Bill 
with  the  above  object  has  received  the  Royal  assent. 
The  Dagenham  and  District  Farmers'  (Optional) 
Sewage  Utilisation  Act  authorises  the  formation 
of  a  company  and  the  construction  of  works  for  the 
delivi  ry  of  London  sewage  to  the  occupiers  of  some 
9,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames, 
between  Barking  and  Wennington.  The  essence 
of  the  project  is  pointed  to  in  the  word  "optional" 
in  the  title  of  the  Bill.  The  farmer  or  market- 
gardener  will  draw  sewage  only  when  he  requires 
it,  anel  the  company  will  be  untler  no  obligation  to 
take  the  sewage  except  when  they  can  dispose  of 
it.  The  Act  confirms  a  30  years'  agreement  with 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  a  half-share  in  the  profits  of  the 
concern  (beyond  5  per  cent.),  the  Board  undertakes 
to  supply  the  company  with  any  quantity  of  sew- 
age up  to  GO, 000, 000  gallons  a  day.  The  works 
proposed  will  be  capable  of  supplying  £20-worth 
of  manure,  at  a  charge  of  about  £2,  to  every  acre 
in  the  district  during  the  six  dryest  months  of  the 
year.  The  company  will  diveit  the  bulk  of  the 
sewage  from  the  river,  at  any  rate,  during  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year. 

The  Weatheb  and  the  Subteeeanean  Water 
Supply. — The  rainfalls  of  this  year,  according  to 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  are  replenishing  the  earth  ; 
those  of  last  year  carried  the  elements  of  fertility 
into  the  drains  and  subsoil.  In  June  and  July  of 
1879  he  recorded  7'39  inches  of  rain  at  Croydon. 
Of  this  rain  he  found  that  3 '95  inches  passed 
through  a  percolating  gauge  one  yard  deejt, 
consisting  of  soil  anel  chalk,  being  a  section  from 
a  Surrey  down,  anel  3'13  inches  passed  through  a 
percolating  gauge  of  the  same  depth,  consisting  of 
soil  and  gravel,  being  a  section  taken  from  a 
Surrey  valley.  The  evaporation  in  the  peiiod 
from  a  water-su'face,  ascerlaineel  by  means  of  a 
gauge  floating  in  water,  was  4'95  inches.  In  the 
two  months  of  June  and  July  of  this  year  6'55 
incht  s  of  r.dn  fell,  and  no  water  has  passed  through 
either  of  the  percolating  gauges,  the  evaporation 
from  the  water-surface  having  been  6-75  inches. 
In  June  and  July  of  last  year  the  evaporation 


was  31  per  cent,  less  than  the  rainfall ;  in  the  same 
month  this  year  it  exceeded  the  rainfall.  These 
results  are  checked  by  well  measurements  extend- 
ing over  a  large  jart  of  Surrey,  and  which  show  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  subsoil  water  since  the  13th 
of  March  of  the  present  year,  and  which  still 
continues.  In  the  new  red  sandat'  no  formation  of 
Athcrotoue,  and  in  the  oolite  formation  of 
Northampton,  there  has  also  been  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  subsoil  wafer,  with  the  exception 
that  in  the  third  week  in  July,  during  the  whole 
week,  there  was  a  very  rapid  percolation,  but  it 
soon  ceased,  ;ind  now  the  subsoil  waters  are  again 
rapidly  declining. 

Slough  Seweeaqe.—  This  work,  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  cons  deration  of  the 
ratepayers  and  the  Local  Board  for  so  many  years, 
has  at  length  been  carried  to  comijletion.  No 
fewer  than  six  or  seven  Local  Government  Board 
inquiries  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  since  the  question  was  first 
mooted.  After  receiving  reports  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Grantham,  C.E.,  on  several  schemes,  the  Board 
finally,  in  1878,  determined  on  the  present  plan. 
Kiuce  that  time  the  works  have  been  slowly  but 
surely  developed.  A  new  system  of  sewers,  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  has  been  laid  throughout 
the  town,  storage  tanks,  an  engine-house,  and 
engine  driver's  cottage  have  been  built ;  two 
pumping- engines  of  ten-horse  power  each  have 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Watt  and  Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham; arising  main,  2,830  yards  in  length, 
has  been  laid,  and  a  portion  of  a  farm  of  25  acres 
has  been  laid  out  for  irrigation.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  works  is  the  separation  of  the  rain- 
fall and  subsoil  water  from  the  sewage.  The  house 
connections  are  not  yet  made,  but  after  careful 
testing  it  has  been  found  that  the  leakage  into  the 
sewers  at  present  amounts  only  to  six  gallons  per 
minute,  or  less  than  one  cubic  foot,  and  this  not- 
withstanding that  some  of  the  sewers  are  laid  in  a 
soil  containing  water  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
water  of  the  Thames.  When  the  sewage  has  been 
allowed  to  flow  down  the  sewers  for  some  time  this 
volume  will  probably  be  diminished.  The  surface- 
water  drains  to  carry  off  rainfall  are  connected 
with  the  town  sewers  which  were  laid  some  years 
ago.  There  are  probably  very  few  towns  in  which 
so  little  water  leaks  into  the  sewers.  The  works 
are  designed  and  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintenel  nee  of  Messrs.  B.  B.  Grantham 
and  Son,  Mr.  F.  Smith  being  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  London  Water  Supply.— The  following 
is  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  of  which 
Home  Secretary  SirWilliam  Harcouit  wasthechair- 
man,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  "as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  acquiring  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  the  undertakings  of  the  existing  metro- 
politan water  companies  ;  and  also  to  examine  and 
report  whetl  er  certain  agreements,  or  any  of 
them,  already  entered  into  provisionally  for  the 
purchase  of  these  undertakings,  could  furnish  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  such  au  acquisition  ;  and, 
further,  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  water  companies  to 
levy  water-rates  and  rente,  ar  d  how  far  it  may  be 
desirable  to  modify  the  same." 

"  1.  That  it;  is  expedient  that  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis  should  be  placed  under  tlie  control  of 
some  public  body,  which  shall  represent  the  interests  and 
command  the  confidence  of  the  water  consumers.  2. 
That  under  such  management  a  greater  etficiency, 
economy,  and  equality  of  charg'c  than  tliat  which  at 
present  exists  might  be  secured ;  the  defects  in  the 
present  provision  for  the  extinction  of  lire  might  be 
remedied  ;  and  better  provision  might  be  made  for  the 
health  of  the  community.  3.  That  in  order  to  effect  the 
above-mentioned  objects,  a  water  authority  for  the  me- 
tropohs  should  be  created  with  statutory  powers  which 
■will  enable  such  body  to  acquire  and  utiUse,  so  far  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  existing  sources  of  supply, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  such  other  sources  of  supply,  as, 
upon  investigation,  may  pi'ove  to  be  available  and  desir- 
able. 4.  Th.at  in  the  absence  of  any  single  municipal 
body  to  which  these  functions  could  be  committed,  a 
water  authority  of  a  representative  character  should  be 
constituted,  and  that  a  Bill  liaving  that  object  be  iutro- 
dueed  at  an  early  date  by  Her  jMajesty's  Government. 
Without  absolutely  desciibing  the  composition  of  such  a 
body,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  itshould  include 
elements  to  be  derived  from  the  Corjroiation  of  London 
and  the  Metropolit  in  Board  of  Works,  together  with  a 
due  representation  of  the  districts  at  present  supplied 
by  the  motroijolitan  water  companies,  which  lie  beyond 
the  jurisdieiion  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  It  is  on  such  a  body,  when  properly  framed,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  should  devolve  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  questions  affecting  the 
source,  the  nature,  and  the  pi  ice  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis.  The  subject  is  one  wliich  especially  con- 
cerns the  consumers  of  water,  and  should  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  a  representative  body,  furnished  with  ade- 
quate power  to  give  elTcct  to  such  measures  as,  on  mature 
cjnsideration,  may  be  deteimined.  5.  That,  for  certain 
purposes  at  least,  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire  the  un- 
dertakings of  the  existing  companies,  if  the  same  could 
be  obtained  upon  fair  and  rea.sonable  terms.  G.  Your 
committee  have  investigated  the  terms  negotiated  for 
sucli  a  purpose  in  the  agreements  referred  to  thi'in, 
which  were  provisionally  concluded  between  the  mctro- 
poUtm  water  companies  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith.  These 
agreements  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report,  and  their  financial  leports  are  set  forth  in  a 
Purhamentary  paper,  also  printed  in  the  appendix,  Tha 
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amount  of  immediate  anmiities  to  be  paid  under  tlse 
agreements  is  £773,-154 ;  to  this  would  have  to  be  added 
defentd  annuities  to  accrue  by  ■way  of  increment  at 
various  iuteivals,  amounting-  finally  to  £325,490,  making 
an  ultimate  annual  payment  of  £1,098,953.  The  value 
of  the  immediate  annuitits  in  3J  per  Cent.  Stock,  taken 
at  par,  would  bo  £22,098,700,  and  Mr.  Smith  estimated 
the  present  value  of  the  deferred  annuities  at  £l),851,300, 
making- the  total  value  of  stock  under  the  agreements 
£28,950,000.  If  the  deferred  annuities  had  been 
capitalised  at  3i  per  cent.,  the  total  amount  -nould  stand 
at  £29,734,281.  In  addition  to  this,  it -would  have  been 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  debt  charges — viz., 
preference  and  debenture  capital,  amounting  to 
£3,061-500,  bearing  an  actual  annual  charge  for  interest 
of  £133,913,  and  also  for  the  bond  and  mortgage  debt, 
£223,005,  -with  an  annual  charge  for  interest  of  £7,807. 
These  interest  chaigcs  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  calculated 
-would,  as  well  as  the  annuities,  be  covered  by  the  income 
of  the  companies -when  transferred  under  the  agreements. 
Adding  these  charges  to  the  total  of  the  annuities 
granted  as  above,  the  annual  payments  would  have  been 
finally  £l,240,(j73,  and  the  total  capital  value  would  have 
stood  at  £33,018,836.  These  agreements  were  founded 
on  the  principle  of  paymg  so  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
mediate annuities,  in  consideration  of  the  existing  net 
income  of  the  companies  and  so  much  by  way  of  deferred 
annuities,  in  regar,^  of  the  anticipated  increase  from  year 
to  year  of  their  revenue.  The  present  net  income  of  the 
companies  is  a  figure  which  is  capable  of  being  accurately 
ascertained  and  adjusted.  It  is  admitted  that  the  im- 
mediate annuities  to  be  granted  imder  the  agreements 
were  in  excess  of  the  actual  net  income  realised  in  any 
year  of  which  we  have  comiileted  accounts.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Smith,  however,  alleged  that  the  annuities  he  proposed 
to  grant  would  be  met!  by  his  estimate  of  net  income  for 
the  year  ending  the  1st  of  June,  1881.  But  the  question 
of  the  future  increments  is  a  matter,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  estimate  and  speculation.  Their  amount  must  depend 
on  numerous  elements  at  which  it  is  only  possible  to 
conjecture,  such  as  the  future  rate  of  the  growth  of 
houses,  and  the  probable  increase  in  their  value,  the 
future  rate  at  which  the  water  rentals  are  to  be  fixed, 
and  the  future  capital  which  it  may  bo  necessary  to  ex- 
pend. These  are  the  elements  from -nhieh  the  growth 
of  the  past  has  been  compounded  ;  whether  they  will  in- 
crease or  decrease,  or  remain  stationary  hereafter,  is  al- 
together uncertain.  It  seems  that  the  calculation  of  in- 
crements on  which  the  agreements  proceeded  was  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  all  the  items  of  receipt  wouJd 
grow  at  a  greater  rate  in  tlie  future  than  in  the  past  ; 
that  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  houses  and  the  rate 
of  the  rentals  would  perpetually  augment  ;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  capital  ex- 
penditure which  has  hitherto  been  required  in 
order  to  earn  an  increased  income  would  sink 
almost  to  nothing,  and  might  be  discarded  from  the 
calculation.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sound  basis  of 
a  financial  estimate  for  the  futm-e.  In  the  investigation 
before  your  committee  the  Corpo-.ation  of  London  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks  have  taken  part. 
Those  two  bodies,  on  behalf  of  the  water-consumers, 
whom  they  may  be  taken  to  represent,  have  declared  to 
your  committee  their  opinit  n  that  the  terms  contained 
in  these  agreements  do  not  fiu'nish  a  satisfactory  or  ad- 
missible basis  of  purchase  ;  and  in  that  opinion  your 
committee  concur.  7.  In  the  resolution  communicated 
to  your  committee  by  the  Corporation  of  Lonclon,  it  was 
stated  that  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  under  the  agree- 
ments to  the  water  companies  was  nearly  nine  millions 
in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  property  at  a  period 
immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  ne- 
gotiation. As  a  general  rule,  the  market  value  of  stocks 
of  this  description  affords  the  best  estimate,  not  only  of 
the  present,  but  of  the  prospective  value  of  the  com- 
modity. The  expectation  of  future  improvement  is  an 
element  which  always  enters  into  the  considerati  m  of 
the  market  value.  It  was,  indeed,  suggested  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  water  companies,  their  affairs  were  not 
sufficiently  well  known  to  the  public  to  enable  a  complete 
.judgment  of  their  value  to  be  formed,  and  that  their 
future  expectations  were  not  sufficiently  estimated.  But 
during  the  past  six  monthr,  eveiy  j  ossible  light  has 
been  cast  upon  their  affairs,  and  yet  tlieu-  market  value 
is,  at  the  present  time,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
theii'  condition,  still  some  millions  below  the  price  which 
was  payable  under  these  agreements.  The  value  of  the 
shares  rose  immensely  on  the  disclosure  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreements ;  they  fell  as  soon  as  it  was  considered 
doubtful  whether  the  agreements  would  be  sanctioned  ; 
but  at  no  time  did  they  ever  rise  to  the  full  value  which 
would  have  been  due  to  them  if  the  agreements  had  been 
can-ied  into  effect.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  as  evidenced  by  the  market 
price,  coincides  -with  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board— viz.,  that  the 
price  offered  in  the  agreements  is  gi-eatly  beyond  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property.  8.  Tour  committee  are 
further  directed  to  '  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  power  of  the  water  companies  to  levy  water-rates 
ard  rents,  and  how  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  laodify  the 
Eame.'  It  is  admitted  that  rates  have  been  raised  in 
recent  times  under  the  statutory  powers  of  the  companies  ; 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  a  considerable  portion  at 
least  of  the  increase  in  the  rf  ceipts  of  the  cf-mpanies  has 
been  due  to  this  cause,  as  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the 
net  water  rentals  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been,  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  companies,  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
percentap e  of  increase  in  the  number  of  houses.  9.  The 
companies  claim  the  right  still  further  to  increase  their 
rates  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in  the  value  of  houses, 
and  this  light  would  have  no  legal  relation  to  the  aug- 
mentation in  the  quantity  or  improvement  in  quality  of 
the  water  supplied.  If  the  companies  were  limited  in 
the  amount  of  dividend  they  could  earn,  as  was  contem- 
plated by  the  Waterworks  Act,  1817,  there  might  be  some 
reasonable  restraint  on  their  power  to  enhance  the  chai-ge 
against  the  consumer.  But  the  companies  as  ert  their 
righc  irnder  the  title  of  back  dividends  to  escape  from  any 
such  limit.  Indeed,  their  right  to  do  so  is  made  one  of 
the  grounds  for  demanding  so  large  a  price  from  the 
public  for  the  purchase  of  their  undertakings.  The  cal- 
culations on  which  the  agreements  were  founded  pro- 
ceeded, to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  claim  cf  the  companies  to  back  dividends  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  e%'idenre  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  possible 
amount  of  such  di-yidends  is  estimated  at  nearly  20  mil- 


lions. The  counsel  for  the  companies  contended  before 
the  commiltce  that  the  right  to  such  divideniJs  might  be 
cairied  back  to  the  origin  of  the  company,  which  accounts 
for  the  a.stounding  figures  given  in  tlie  case  of  the  New 
liiver  Company  of  £15,000,000  as  the  amount  of  back 
dividend.  The  counsel  for  the  Corporation  and  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  maintained,  on  the  otl.er 
hand,  that  no  question  of  back  dividend  could  arise  till 
the  Act  which  introduced  a  limit  came  into  force.  With- 
out pronounciDg  an  opinion  on  the  U^gal  point,  your  com- 
mittee must  observe  that  if  the  contention  of  the  com- 
panies is  well  founded  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  subuibs,  amounting  to  4,000,t00  of  people, 
would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  certain  trading  companies, 
armed  with  the  power  of  raising  the  price  of  one  of  the  first 
Beces.sities  of  life  to  an  extent  practically  without  any  limit, 
a  situation  from  which  the  companies  seem  to  consider 
there  is  no  escape,  except  in  the  purchase  of  their  under- 
takings at  such  a  price  as  they  may  be  pleased  to  accept. 
If  that  were  the  only  remedy,  the'consequences  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  improvident  legislation  of  the  past  would 
be,  indeed,  intolerable.  But  railiiiment  i.s  not  unequal 
ton  dress  such  mischiefs  to  the  public  interests.  The 
manner  in  which  the  gas  companies  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Parliament  may  be  ref cried  to  in  illustration  of 
the  methods  by  which  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things 
may  be  effectually  provided.  10.  Your  committee  have 
not  had  before  them  any  specific  scheme  for  an  inde- 
pendent supply  of  water,  and  general  speculations  on 
the  subject  are  of  little  value  without  detailed  plans  of 
the  sources  from  which  it  is  to  be  derived  and  the  cost  of 
can-ying  it  into  effect.  But  your  committee  -would  ob- 
serve that  the  total  cost  of  the  e.xi.sting  water  supply  to 
the  metropolis  has  not  much  exceeded  £12,000,000,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  sum  may  be  attributed  to 
woiks  which  have  become  useless  or  have  been  re-dupli- 
eattd.  And  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  water  au- 
thority when  constituted  carefully  to  consider,  with  the 
professional  assistance  which  will  be  at  their  disposal, 
whether  a  new  and  better  supply  could  not  be  obtained 
at  a  cost  greatly  less  than  the  sum  which  would  have  had 
to  be  paid  under  the  agreements  for  the  existing  supply. 
11.  In  the  constitution  of  the  water  authority  your  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  that  body  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  largest  discretion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
Various  courses  might  be  adopted.  It  would  be  possible 
to  proceed  by  regulation  of  the  powers  of  the  existing 
companies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  supply ;  or  by  the 
introduction  of  an  independent  water  supiily  ;  or  by  the 
purchase  of  the  existing  undertakings.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  water  authority  maturely  to  examine  which 
of  these  schemes,  separately  or  in  combination,  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  public.  In  order  to  give  effect 
to  any  of  them,  further  statutory  authority  would  be 
necessary,  so  that  the  judgment  of  Parliament  on  any 
scheme  "adopted  by  the  water  authority  would  be  finally 
reserved. 
August  3." 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &g. 

Temple  Bae.-Oh  Tuesday  llie  first  stone  of  the 
memorial  structure  which  is  about  to  be  erected  by 
the  Corporation  of  London  on  the  site  of  old  Temple 
Bar  was  laid.  The  structure  will  be  37ft.  high,  5ft 
wide,  and  8ft.  long.  The  base  -will  be  of  polished 
Guernsey  granite,  the  next  tier  of  Balmoral 
granite,  and  above  that  there  will  be  pink  granite 
from  the  same  quarry  as  that  used  in  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  Hyde-park.  In  the  niches  on  the 
north  and  south  side  will  be  life-size  figures  in 
marble  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
Mr.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  and  in  panels  on  the  sides  will 
be  representations  in  bronze,  hy  Mr.  Mabey  a^^dMr. 
Kelsey,  of  the  Queen's  first  entrance  into  the  city 
through  Temple  Bar  in  1837,  and  of  the  procession 
to  St.  Paul's  on  the  day  of  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
Prince's  recovery.  The  superstructure  will  be  of 
hard  white  stone,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
griffin  which  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Birch, 
A.K.A.  The  inscription  round  the  structure  will 
be  the  words  : — "Here  formerly  stood  Temple 
Bar."  The  memorial  is  designed  by  the  City 
Architect,  and  the  execution  of  it  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Burt,  and  Freeman,  of 
Millbank. 


The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
chapel  was  laid  at  Brent,  near  Plymouth,  on 
Monday  week.  It  is  Geometrical  Gothic  in 
character,  and  is  52ft.  by  30ft.,  seating  180  persons, 
without  galleries.  The  roof  will  be  open,  and, 
like  the  seats  and  rostrum,  will  be  of  pitch-pine. 
The  walls  will  be  built  of  local  stone,  the  front 
being  faced  with  Plymouth  limestone.  The  door- 
way and  side  windows  will  be  arched  with  Leemcor 
brick,  and  the  hood-moulds  and  other  dressings 
will  be  of  Bath  st^ne.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  of 
Plymouth,  is  the  architect;  and  Messrs.  R.  and  J. 
Veale,  of  Brent,  are  the  contractors.  The  cost 
will  be  about  £660. 

Trinity  Church,  New  Bridge-street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  has  just  been  reopened,  after  undergoing 
important  alterations  and  improvements.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lish,  Newcastle,  was  the  architect  ;  and 
Messrs.  Copland  and  Eollo  and  Mr.  James  Smart 
were  the  contractors  for  the  several  departments  of 
the  work. 

A  meeting  of  the  employes  of  Mr.  F.  Sage, 
builder,  of  Gray's  Inn-road,  took  place  on  Saturday 
week  at  the  Tufnell  Park  Hotel,  the  occasion  being 
the  presentation  of  an  address  and  purse  of  gold  to 
Mr.  Putterill,  who  has  filled  the  office  of  foreman 
during  the  past  seven  years,  acd  is  now  leaving  the 
iirm. 


— — 

Since  1875,  some  10,208  miles  of  railroad 
have  been  built  in  Europe,  and  about  5,000  miles 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States,  cluefly  in  Australia  and  India,  so  that 
the  world's  railways  probably  stand  to-day  as 
follows  : 

Europe    98,275  miles,  or  47  per  cent. 

United  States....  86,121  ,,  41  ,, 
Rest  of  the  world  25,000       ,,       12  " 


209,396 

Thus  the  50  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  have  furnished  themselves  with 
86,000  miles  of  railway,  while  the  306  millions 
of  Europe  have  98,000  miles,  and  the  1,050 
millions  of  the  re.-st  of  the  world  possess  but 
25,000  miles. 

It  appears,  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Boston 
Advertiser  of  June  18th,  that,  after  all,  some- 
thing is  to  be  done  towards  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  Signor  Brumidi  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington:—  "The  joint  Committee  on  Library, 
before  Congress  adjourned,  instructed  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Clark,  to  give  the 
New  York  fresco  artist,  Filippo  Costaggini,  a 
trial  at  completing  the  allegorical  fresco  belt  in 
the  Capitol  dome  left  unfinished  by  Brumidi. 
No  appropriation  hasbeenmade  for  continuing  the 
work,  but  Costaggini  was  so  urgent  to  exhibit  his 
skill  in  fresco  work  that  the  committee  decided 
to  let  him  show  what  he  could  do.  He  wiU  soon 
commence  work  at  the  point  where  the  late 
artist  stopped.  He  believes  he  can  carry  out 
Brumidi's  ideas  and  style  in  the  completion  of 
that  great  undertaking.  If  he  fails,  his  work 
will  be  erased,  and  another  artist  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  attempt  it." 

The  steamer  Dcssourj,  with  the  Alexandrian 
obelisk  on  board,  lies  at  anchor  off  the  foot  of 
Twenty-tbird-street,  New  York,  waiting  for  the 
Paik  Commissioners  to  decide  where  the  Egyptian 
relic  shall  be  placed.  Mr.  G.  L.  Feuardent,  a 
New  York  antiquarian,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
best  place  for  the  obelisk  is  in  Manhattan-square, 
at  the  centre  of  what  will  in  time  be  a  court  be- 
fore the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  sug- 
gests that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  thing  to 
adopt  the  ancient  idea,  and  employ  the  obelisk  as 
the  needle  of  a  sundial,  and  construct  a  pave- 
ment at  its  base  of  asphaltum  or  some  other 
material  on  which  the  figures  could  be  distinctly 
marked.  An  asphalte  sundial  would  probably  be 
a  useful  novelty,  and  quite  as  ornamental  as  the 
remarkable  additions  made  to  our  obelifk  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

The  Palais  de  1' Industrie,  at  Paris,  has  been 
opened  with  a  collection  of  objects  brought  to- 
gether under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Union 
of  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to  industrial  purposes. 
This  is  the  sixth  exhibition  which  the  society  has 
held,  the  last  having  taken  place  in  1870.  The 
principal  objects  shown  are  connected  -with  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  metal,  and  there  is 
an  exhibition — open  to  all  who  pay  for  space — of 
all  kinds  of  decorative  art-work,  such  as  furni- 
ture, crvstal,  textures,  mirrors,  models  of  all 
kinds,  &c.  In  1882  the  special  exhibits  are  to 
be  textures,  paper,  leather,  and  furniture.  In 
1884,  wood,  applied  to  construction  and  decora- 
tion, stone,  earth,  glass,  and  plants.  The  ex- 
hibitors of  metal  work  are  singularly  few.  The 
finest  are  the  cases  containing  bronze  statues, 
statuettes,  and  busts.  There  are  some  curious 
designs  for  street-lamps,  more  ornamental  than 
useful,  and  a  variety  of  art-work  made  out  of  zinc 
and  lead.  In  another  part  of  the  Palais  there 
has  been  opened  a  new  collection  of  paintings, 
tapestry,  and  ceramic  ware  relating  to  decorative 
art.  The  circular  concerning  this  exhibition  de- 
clares that  in  all  the  important  towns  of  the 
world,  there  are  being  opened  special  museums, 
by  which  designers  are  inspired  with  the  cliefs 
cVmivre  of  art  pasfand  present,  and  concludes  with 
the  remark  that  France  must  not  remain  in  the 
rear,  but  must  also  have  her  Musce  eles  Arts  de- 
coratifs  like  other  countries ;  and  that  the 
directors  have  to  look  to  private  Liberality  for 
assistance — to  those  who  desire  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts.  In  order  to  attract  attention  to 
the  object  of  this  appeal,  a  loan  collection  of 
works  of  decoration  has  been  brought  together, 
and,  with  the  articles  already  in  the  permanent 
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possession  of  llie  directors,  are  oxposod  to  public 
\'iow  ill  tlio  suite  of  rooms  to  the  south- oast  of 
tlio  ruhiis.  The  town  of  Paris  has  sent  several 
designs  in  monochrome  and  colour,  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nation;ile  has  lent  four  fine  pictures  by 
Bouchoi',  and  the  manufactory  of  Gobelins  sends 
many  designs  used  in  tapestry  work ;  while  other 
works  of  a  high  order  of  merit  have  been  lent  by 
amateurs. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  in 
tlio  decoration  of  the  new  yacht  which  the 
limperor  of  Russia  has  built  for  himself  will  be 
the  fritze  of  the  grand  saloon.  It  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  de  Morgan,  of  Chcync-row,  Chel- 
sea, in  hand-painted  half-tilcs,  the  half- tiles 
being  neccssilaltd  on  account  of  the  curve  on 
plan  of  the  saloon.  Eather  vivid  colourings 
have  been  adoj^ted,  as  being  more  in  accord  with 
the  Russian  style  of  decorations,  though,  in 
point  of  colour,  compared  with  what  are  gene- 
rally understood  as  vivid,  these  here  named  are 
barely  secondaries,  and  are  simply  vivid  when 
contrasted  with  Mr.  do  Morgan's  usual  tones 
and  accustomed  manner.  In  all  the  decorative 
and  furnishicg  work  of  the  Emperor's  yacht, 
time  has  been  a  point  of  primary  consideration, 
rendering  much  ears  of  detail  and  unity  of  finish 
out  of  the  question.  Mr.  de  Morgan's  work  has 
— as  far  as  it  goes — suffered  but  little  on  this 
account  of  time ;  indeed,  the  only  difference  is 
that  we  have  a  bold,  rather  than  an  intricately 
minute,  design  and  arrangement  of  parts.  The 
frieze  is  divided  at  about  sight-line  level  into 
panels  between  the  windows  by  marble  frame- 
work, and,  althoufih  the  pattern  is  repeated 
throughout,  the  variety  of  colourings  and  tone, 
produced  by  the  running  of  the  pigments  in  the 
Idln,  an  absence  of  anything-  lilie  machine-like 
monotony  is  strictly  avoided.  Peacocks  and  other 
riehly-plumcd  biids,  with  reptiles,  and  very 
conventional  foliage  and  trees,  are  the  subjects 
mainly  treated  in  these  friezes.  Mr.  Wm. 
Leixjer,  of  Glasgow,  we  believe,  is  the  architect 
supervising  the  decorations  and  finishing  of  this 
very  important  vessel,  and  the  contracts  for  the 
work  are  chiefly  taken  by  three  London  firms, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  by  Messrs. 
Gillow  and  Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  Christie,  which 
latter  firm,  we  hear,  are  executing  the  saloon 
chairs,  at  about  £40  per  chair,  a  quotation 
wliich,  alone,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  likewise  costly  character  of  the 
work  in  question. 

Me.  James  S.  Randell  (of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Randell,  Saunders,  and  Co. ,  Limited)  has 
an  interesting  and  very  important  article  in  the 
Fortnighlly  lieview  for  the  present  month  on 
"Friendly  Societies:  their  Position  and  Pro- 
spects." Some  of  his  facts,  revealing  the  terribly 
unsound  condition  of  some  of  the  provident  so- 
cieties which  at  present  afiiord  the  industrial 
classes  the  ouly  means  of  providing  against  sick- 
ness or  old  age,  really  call  for  serious  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  The  JEc/io,  in  a 
review  of  the  article  which  appeared  on  Friday 
last,  hints  pretty  plainly  that  if  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  Banks  had  been  conducted  on  princi- 
ples similar  to  those  of  most  of  the  Industrial 
Friendly  Societies,  we  should,  long  before  this, 
have  had  to  learn  to  do  without  them.  Mr. 
Randell  suggests  the  desirability  of  establishing 
a  National  Benefit  Society,  with  a  national 
guarantee,  similar  to  that  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  to  which  a  minimum  contri- 
bution, securing  a  minimum  benefit  should  be 
made  compulsory  on  the  part  of  every  young 
working  man  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  and  to  which  men  of  riper  years 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  further  at  their 
own  option. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Nation  al  Portrait  Gallery  has  been  presented 
to  Paiiiamcnt.  The  donations,  which  amounted 
to  238  in  the  last  report,  have  now  been  con- 
tinued to  251.  The  additions  include  "The 
Convention  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,"  under 
the  presidency  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  painted  by 
B.  R.  Haydon,  and  presented  by  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  ; 
a  portrait  of  the  water-colour  painter,  A.  V. 
Copley  Fielding,  by  Sir  ^Y.  Boxall ;  another  of 
Inigo  J  ones,  copied  by  Old  Stone  from  a  pic- 
tm-e  by  Van  Dyck  ;  another  of  Maolise,  by  E. 
M.  Ward  ;  a  bust  of  Robert  Owen,  &c.  The 
piu-chasts,  which  were  315  in  the  last  report,  are 
now  358.  Among  the  new  ones  are  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Mary  II.,  by  Caspar  Netscher  ;  of 
Prince  Rupert  by  Lely  ;  and  of  Milton,  at  the 


age  of  62,  when  blind,  engraved  by  William 
Faitliorno  ;  and  a  bust  of  Benjamin  West,  life- 
size,  by  Chantrey.  A  number  of  autograph 
letters  have  also  been  added,  several  of  them 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony 
Panizzi.  There  have  been  892,402  visitors  in 
all  to  the  collection  from  the  time  when  it  was 
first  opened  in  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, in  1859,  to  the  end  of  1879.  The 
largest  number  of  visitors  in  any  one  year  was 
in  I87G,  when  the  Prince  of  AValcs's  Indian 
presents  were  on  view.  In  that  year  the  num- 
ber was  108,252;  in  1877,  79,987;  in  1878, 
72,105;  and  in  1879  (when  the  exhibition  was 
closed  for  alterations  in  the  spring  months), 
64,304.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the 
visitors  have  amounted  to  40,510. 

At  the  next  examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  advancement 
of  sectional  education,  the  examination  in  blow- 
pipe analysis  will  be  discontinued.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  wiU  be  added  to  the  programme  : — 
Plumber's  work,  zinc  and  tinplate  work  and 
tools.  Steel  and  iron  manufacture  will  form 
one  subject.  The  examinations  will  be  held  on 
two  evenings  instead  of  one,  'in  order  to  give 
candidates  an  opportunity  of  being  examined  in 
the  subjects  of  two  allied  industries.  The  In- 
stitute will  accept  as  evidence  of  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  science  subjects  a 
certificate  stating  that  the  candidate  has  obtained 
a  degree  in  science  at  one  of  the  Universities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
University  College,  London;  King's  College, 
London;  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science, 
Leeds;  University  College,  Bristol,  and  Mason's 
College,  Birmingham  ;  stating  that  the  candi- 
date has  attended  a  course  of  instruction  under 
a  professor  or  professors  at  one  of  the  above 
institutions  in  the  science  subjects  allied  to  the 
technological  subject  in  which  the  full  certificate 
is  claimed,  and  has  paised  an  examination  in 
such  science  subjects  satisfactory  to  the  professor. 

The  thirty-fourth  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited)  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
Monday,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart.,  M.P., 
chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding.  The  report 
showed  that  the  total  revenue  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £31,353  2s.  8d.,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure to  £17,534  14s.  7d.,  leaving  a  divisible 
profit  of  £13,818  8s.  Id.,  which  added  to  previous 
balance  of  £344  ISs.  7d.  made  £14,163  6s.  8d. 
available  for  dividend.  The  directors  re- 
commended the  payment  of  the  usual  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income- 
tax,  which  would  would  absorb  £10,625,  that 
£3,500  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund  for  the 
equalisation  of  dividend,  which  would  then 
amount  to  £10,000,  and  the  carrying  forward  of 
the  remaining  sum  of  £38  6s.  8d.  to  the  next 
account.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  therepoit 
the  chairman  regretted  the  smallness  in  the 
number  of  shareholders  present,  and  thought  the 
shareholders  should  take  a  great  deal  more  in- 
terest in  the  companies  of  which  they  were 
practically  partners  than  they  usually  did. 

It  would  be  just  as  well  next  week,  when  the 
Premier  has  left  town,  to  look  to  the  condition 
of  the  drainage  of  the  houses  in  Dowuing-street. 
Our  contemporary,  the  lancet,  we  notice,  states 
that,  for  a  day  or  two,  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  illness  "  gave  a  typhoid  aspect 
to  the  facts."  Repeated  complaints  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  of  illness  among  the 
clerks  working  in  some  of  the  adjacent  offices, 
which  it  was  alleged  was  due  to  the  defective 
construction  or  maintenance  of  the  di'ains.  Our 
public  men  sacrifice  quite  enough  of  the  dictates 
of  health  at  the  slirine  of  patriotism  or  ambition, 
whichever  it  may  be,  without  being  compelled 
to  incur  the  risk  of  catching  typhoid-fever  when 
they  move  into  the  official  residences  provided 
for  them. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  was  one  of  the  two 
fortunate  land  agents  and  surveyors  in  England 
who  do  the  business  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners and  of  the  Church  Estate  Commis- 
sioners for  England  and  Wales.  It  is  probably 
well  known  that  these  Commissioners  are  as  a 
corporation  wealthier  than  any  landovraer  in  the 
king-dom,  and  their  vast  possessions  include  some 
of  the  finest  lands  in  the  country  and  real  and 
mineral  property  of  all  kinds.  The  practice  of 
the  Commission  has  been  to  divide  England  and 
Wales  into  two  parts,  a  northern  and  a  southern 


division,  and  to  carry  on  their  business  upon  that 
basis.  For  the  Southern  division  Mr.  John 
Glutton  is  the  receiver,  and  for  the  northern 
division  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith — who.so  name 
and  whose  sudden  death  are  well  known  to  the 
publicin  connection  with  the  Select  Committee  on 
London  Water  Supply — was  the  receiver.  The 
method  of  remuneration  has  (the  London 
Correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  be- 
lieves) been  by  commission  on  receipts,  and  the 
receivers  have  in  this  way  had  very  large 
emoluments.  The  question  of  filling  up  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Smith's  death  was  pro- 
bably discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which  generally  takes  place  on  a 
Thursday,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
matter — one  of  no  small  imjiortance'to  public 
interests — will  be  shortly  mentioned  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  WEITER  in  the  Sportsman  of  Saturday,  sign- 
ing himself  "Lorgnette,"  recommends  people 
wanting  a  unique  sight  to  explore  the  back 
streets  of  Canterbury.  "  I  did  so  la.st  year,"  ho 
explains,  "  and  found  an  interesting  and  ruined 
church,  which  stood  near  an  asylum  or  hospital, 
I  forget  which.  What  made  the  sight  more  in- 
teresting was  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  nave 
had  been  turned  into  a  jjightye,  in  which  un- 
numbered black  SAvine  were  placidly  feeding. 
The  contrast  between  this  grand  old  ruin — one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  churches  in  Kent 
— and  the  unclean  animals  it  housed,  for  it  was 
fitted  up  as  a  pigstye,  made  a  man  think  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  of  the  reverent  manner  in 
which  the  Church  of  England  treats  some  of  its 
historical  edifices.  To  find  a  church  made  into 
a  barn  in  some  remote  country  village  is  a  little 
uncommon,  but  the  place  may  bo  far  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  and  hardly  known  even  in  a 
gazetteer.  In  Canterbury  itself,  however,  to 
see  a*  well-known  city,  and  a  city,  too,  which 
gives  the  Primate  his  proudest  title,  turning  a 
literal  church  into  a  literal  pigstye,  struck  me  as 
being  the  most  sublime  piece  of  irreverent  and 
dirty  vandalism  wluch  could  be  named."  We 
trust  "The  Looker  On  "  has  made  a  mistake. 

In  a  report  to  the  town  council  of  Bath,  Islr.  C. 
E.  Davis,  the  city  architect,  has  given  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  Roman  baths  he  has 
discovered  to  the  north  of  the  abbey  during  some 
di-ainago  excavations.  In  addition  to  the  baths 
made  known  a  century  .since,  Mr.  Davis  has 
found  a  large  bath,  about  80ft.  by  40ft.  in 
width,  lined  with  lead  fin.  in  thiclmess,  and 
suiTounded  by  a  flight  of  massive  steps.  The 
margin  of  the  bath  is  formed  by  a  platform,  17ft. 
wide,  and  paved  with  8in.  stones,  and  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  inclosed  in  a  hall,  esti- 
mated to  have  had  dimensions  of  about  174ft.  by 
120ft.  The  drains  and  sluices  for  regulating 
the  influx  and  efflux  of  water  were  very  com- 
plete. The  report  was  adopted,  and  it  was, 
after  a  discussion  of  a  party  character,  resolved 
to  place  £700  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
for  further  drainage  works  at  this  point,  so  as 
to  underpin  neighbouring  premises,  to  open  out 
the  baths,  and  to  utilise  and  purify  them. 


CHIPS. 

On  Tuesd<y  week  Mr.  W.  S.  Gore  Langton, 
M.P.,  entertained  at  dinner  the  workmen  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  new 
stables  for  him  at  Dunster.  The  stables  are  for  a 
hunting  stud,  are  situate  near  Kuttrell  Arms 
Hotel,  .Tnd  are  constructed  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  every  modem  improvement.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  H. 
Davis,  of  Taunton. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  have 
awarded  Messrs.  Woollams  and  Co.  a  meiial,  "  as  a 
special  mark  of  merit "  for  their  paperhangings, 
"  free  from  arsenic,"  exhibited  at  the  late  Croydon 
Exhibition. 

The  corporation  of  Saffron  Walden  are  making 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  tlie  gas- 
works lately  acquired  by  them.  The  additions 
comprise  new  gasholder  (to  hold  35,000ft.),  new 
purifiers,  storehouse,  &c.,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  of 
Westminster,  being  the  engineer ;  Messrs.  'Whiffiu 
and  Sons,  of  Saffron  Waldeu,  tlie  contractors  for 
excavations  and  brickwork  ;  and  Messrs.  Cutler 
and  Sons,  of  MillwalJ,  London,  for  the  ironwork. 

New  schools  erected  for  the  Norwich  School 
Board,  in  Crook's-place  in  the  city,  were  opened  ou 
Monday.  They  accommodate  000  children  in  three 
equal  departments,  and  have  been  built  at  a  cobt  of 
£7,000,  exclusive  of  site,  by  Mr.  K.  Wegg,  from 
tlie  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Norwich,  architect  to  the  Board. 
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WHAT  IS  A  BEICK  ? 

THE  question  seems  easily  answered ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  one  in  a  hundred 
■would  give  a  satisfactory  reply,  and  describe 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  salient 
points  of  a  good  brick.  Its  size  is  as 
changeable  as  its  character,  and  builders  in 
«ach  particular  locality  accept  the  dimen- 
sions which  custom  or  caprice  have  dictated. 
Colour  is  due  to  the  chemical  quality  of  the 
<;lay  or  marl  from  which  the  brick  is  made, 
and  its  yellow,  red,  or  blue  shade  proceeds 
from  the  presence  of  various  metallic  oxides 
which  are  acted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the 
kiln,  while  imdergoing  the  process  of  baking 
or  firing.  Clays  of  the  finest  quality,  not 
even  excepting  kaolin,  are  formed  of  minute 
particles  or  atoms,  spherical  in  shape, 
which  are  rendered  plastic,  or  become  hy- 
drated,  from  the  influence  of  water,  for 
which  they  display  a  retentive  capacity. 
There  are  what  may  be  called  two  impor- 
tant divisions  of  clays,  the  "rich"  and  the 
"poor,"  or  the  "fat"  and  the  "lean," 
divided,  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner, 
into  all  sorts  of  subordinate,  and  oittimes 
senseless,  classifications.  The  application 
•of  chemical  rules  under  existing  circum- 
stances is  generally  disregarded,  and  ordin- 
ary brickmaking,  throughout  this  country, 
may  be  desciibed  as  a  wasteful  industry,  in 
which  much  waste  of  labour  and  material 
takes  place. 

In  the  London  districts  we  have,  in  all 
•directions,  abundant  examples  of  brick- 
making  of  a  character  neither  creditable  to 
our  constructive  capacity,  nor  in  keeping 
with  our  scientific  pretensions.  If  we  take 
the  Metropolis  as  a  centre,  and  describe 
around  it  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  radius,  we 
shall  include  within  its  circumference  a 
great  variety  of  clays,  from  which  are  pro- 
duced the  bricks  supplying  the  requirements 
of  London  and  its  wide-spreading  suburbs. 
The  ordinary  and  commonplace  stocks, 
made  on  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
are  to  be  erected,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
very  lowest  type  of  brick-industry  within 
the  influence  of  our  prescribed  limits  of  ob- 
servation. We  shall,  however,  make  some 
remarks  on  this  well-known  brick,  and  de- 
scribe the  methods  in  vogue  by  which  they 
are  fabricated. 

The  loamy  clay  from  which  stocks  are 
made  requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation 
before  it  is  fitted  to  be  moulded  into  the 
desired  shapes.  The  clay  is  first  dug  in 
the  late  autumn,  and  laid  up  into  convenient 
heaps,  which,  after  more  or  less  weathering, 
is  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  chalk 
and  fine  coaldust  or  ashes.  The  object  of 
applying  the  finely-comminuted  chalk  is 
for  the  purpose  of  fluxing  the  obdurate 
sandy  clay,  and  the  ashes  to  assist  in  the 
ultimate  calcination  of  the  brick.  The  usual 
means  adopted  in  this  primitive  process 
may  be  considered  competent  to  produce 
such  a  brick  as  will  pass  muster  for  the  com- 
monest buildings,  the  hardest  of  which 
being  used  for  external  walls,  and  the  soft- 
est and  unshapely  or  imperfectly-burnt  are 
hid  away  in  division  and  internal  walls.  The 
operations  which  aim  at  a  mixture  of  the 
clay,  chalk,  and  ashes  fall  far  short  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  more 
sensible  treatment  of  these  easily-combined 
materials.  Simple  digging,  and  a  subsequent 
turning  over  of  the  clay-heap,  together 
with  the  final  mixing  through  the  pug-mill, 
is  not  calculated,  even  when  done  in  the 
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most  successfid  and  cateful  manner,  to  pro- 
duce a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  a  perfect  mechanical  combination 
of  the  materials,  the  subsequent  heat  action 
cannot  be'accomplished  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy or  success.  The  result  is  ii-regularly- 
burnt bricks,  of  various  shapes  and  forms,  and 
all  more  or  less  defective  in  texture,  rendering 
them  incompetent  to  resist  the  most  ordin- 
ary conditions  of  wear  and  tear  to  which 
they  may  be  submitted.  How  much  better 
the  results  of  all  the  labour  now  employed 
might  be,  if  a  more  perfect  and  reasonable 
amalgamation  of  the  raw  materials  were 
brought  about.  The  clay,  as  now  treated, 
is  only  imperfectly  acted  upon  by  the  chalk, 
and  the  consequence  of  such  slovenly 
treatment  is  apparent  in  the  produce 
realised  in  the  clamp.  Without  the  introa 
duction  of  the  chalk,  clays  of  the  character 
we  have  referred  to  could  not  be  fluxed  by 
the  small  amount  of  fuel  now  used  in  the 
stock  brickmaking  industry.  The  produc- 
tion of  stock  bricks  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
the  outlying  districts  of  Uxbridge  and  Sit- 
tingbourne,  with  a  host  of  less-important 
contributories,  supply  the  wants  of  London, 
which,  in  prosperous  times,  amounts  to 
several  hundred  millions  a  year.  The 
colour  of  a  good  stock  brick  is  a  pale  yellow, 
and  when  the  clay  is  favourable  in  quality, 
and  the  manipulation  tolerably  good,  a 
brightness  in  shade  is  produced,  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  careless  or  indifierent 
stock  brickmaker,  in  his  haste  to"  produce  a 
cheap  article,  disregards  the  character  of 
the  clay,  and  takes  no  pains  or  trouble  to 
eliminate  the  flints  and  stones  during  the 
process  of  conversion.  Hence,  unsightly 
and  unshapely  bricks  always  secure  a 
market,  because  our  controlling  building 
authorities  exercise  neither  vigilance  nor  do 
they  submit  such  building  materials  to  any 
etandard  or  test  which  could  challenge 
their  imperfections. 

Eed  bricks  are  produced  from  a  variety 
of  yellow  clays  of  more  or  less  obduracy, 
and  those  made  by  hand,  from  whatever 
quality,  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  consistency 
soft  and  ductile  enough  to  permit  of  its 
easy  conversion  by  the  moulder.  This 
necessity,  in  the  case  of  hand-made  bricks, 
leads  to  much  waste,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  sand,  owing  to  its  imperfect  amals 
gamation  with  the  clay,  coupled  with  its 
careless  and  improvident  use  by  the  moulder, 
produces  cracks  and  flaws,  preventing  the 
desired  beneficial  cementing  action  in  the 
kiln.  In  all  hand-treated  clays,  whether 
of  the  desired  texture  or  not,  sand  has  to 
be  used  in  the  process  of  moulding, 
although  sometimes,  in  some  localities,  wet 
or  slop  moulding  is  stiU  practised.  Hand- 
made bricks,  from  a  good  yellow  clay, 
when  well  burnt,  producing  a  bright  red 
brick,  are  generally  preferred  to  those  made 
by  machine,  which,  owing  to  the  pressure 
they  are  necessarily  submitted  to,  have 
imperfect  arrises,  as  well  as  being  imeven  in 
bed  or  angles. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  fine  red 
bricks  made,  say,  during  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  has  the 
clay  been  made  perfectly  homogeneous, 
but  combined  with  very  careful  hand- 
moulding,  has  residted  in  the  production  of 
an  article  of  great  excellence.  The  dura- 
bility of  these  bricks  of  the  period  we  refer 
to  is  now  proved  beyond  question,  for  they 
have  stood  the  wear  of  nearly  two  centuries 
in  a  London  atmosphere.  There  is  much 
improvement  in  the  make  of  red  facing 
bricks  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  first-olass  terra-cotta 
ornament,  with  which  a  good  effective  com- 
bination is  produced,  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  architect  and  the  adornment  of  Lon- 
don. The  search  after  clays  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  the  chemical  rules  with  which  it 
was  controlled  and  guided,  resulted,  as  might 
I  have  been  expected,  in  a  better  appreciation 
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of  theii-  qualities,  and  a  more  sensible 
method  of  treatment.  Some  defacement  of 
the  first-class  red  bricks  is,  however,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  committed  by  the  modem 
architect,  who  designs  Oolitic  stone  facings, 
from  which,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  washed  out,  pro- 
ducing stalactitic  drippings,  which  perma- 
nently disfigure  the  brick,  and  thus  preju- 
dicially blemish  the  even  colour  of  the  walls. 
A  good,  or  rather  a  bad,  example  of  this 
natural  and  imcontrollablo  degradation  of 
the  stone  and  consequent  discolouration  of 
the  red  brick,  is  already  apparent  in  some 
portions  of  the  New  Law  Courts  b  uildings. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  clays  from 
which  good  sound  facing  bricks  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  almost  every  district  has  its  own 
peculiar  method  of  treatment. 

It  is  desirable,  in  manufacturing  bricks  of 
first-class  character,  to  adopt  suitable 
iiachines,  not  only  to  secure  a  good  and 
true  form,  but  also  to  increase  their  density, 
T?hich  mechanical  pressure  accomplishes 
cQoro  readily  than  the  ordinary  spasmodic 
thrast  of  the  moulder's  arms  and  hands. 
Machine-made  bricks  are  from  this  cause 
much  heavier  than  those  made  by  hand ; 
because  the  pressure  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  dispenses  with  a  large  proportion 
of  water  of  plasticity,  without  which  the 
moulder  could  not,  while  producing  a  good 
or  perfect  form,  secure  the  required  density. 
The  surface  clays  from  which  the  red  bricks 
are  produced  have  generally  a  considerable 
proportion  of  nodules  of  flints  or  other 
foreign  materials,  such  as  cai'bonate  of  lime. 
When  machinery  is  used,  and  these  objec- 
tionable impurities  pass  unchallenged,  they, 
when  submitted  to  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  be- 
come changed  in  character,  and  result  in 
the  blemishes  so  frequently  seen  in  bricks  of 
this  class.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  con- 
verted into  lime,  and  the  flints  rendered 
friable,  so  that  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere the  one  becomes  hydrated  and  the 
other  pulverulent,  whUe  one  or  either,  by 
their  unavoidable  expansion,  degrade  the 
brick  and  render  them  in  many  cases  use- 
less. 

In  the  gault-clay  fomiations  of  Hitchin 
and  the  Medway,  we  find  an  abundance  of 
the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  first-class  white  and  light-coloured 
bricks.  The  favourable  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  this  well-known  clay,  not  only 
from  its  excellent  mechanical  combination, 
but  also  from  its  suitable  chemical  propor- 
tions, render  it,  under  moderately  careful 
treatment,  capable  of  making  perhaps  the 
best  bricks  which  can  be  produced  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  This  clay  in  some  of 
its  beds  of  deposits  is  highly  indurated  in 
character,  and  requires  considerable  prepar- 
ation before  it  can  be  accurately  moulded 
either  by  hand  or  machine.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  add  any  chalk  in  pre- 
paring it  for  moulding,  as  it  contains  natu- 
rally about  twenty-five  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  a  very  finely  comminuted  .state. 
Notwithstanding  such  well- conditioned  cir- 
cumstances, however,  this  clay,  in  even  its 
finest  form,  should  be  submitted  to  a  pulver- 
ising, or,  according  to  its  texture,  water- 
saturating  treatment,  so  as  to  derive  the 
fullest  value  from  the  action  of  the  kiln. 
There  are,  we  might  say,  unfortunately,  a 
demand  for  various  qualities  of  bricks, 
whether  made  from  gault  or  other  less 
valuable  clays,  and  brickmakers  cannot  resist 
the  demand  made  upon  them  for  those  of  an 
inferior  and  cheap  quality.  The  margin  of 
price  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  any 
kind  of  brick  is  not  wide  enough  to  warrant 
the  architect  or  engineer,  to  accept  such 
goods,  or  encourage  by  their  tacit  patronage 
their  indiscriminate  use.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  best  gault  bricks  from  Hert- 
fordshire or  Kent  will  show  that  in  point  of 
texture  (which  includes  porosity  and  hard- 
ness) no  better  aid  to  the  constructor, 
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whether  in  a  substantial  or  decorative  form, 
could  be  desired. 

From  those  few  observations  it  will  be 
apparent  that  there  iX7'e  what  maybe  termed 
suitable  and  unsiiitablo  clays,  just  as  there 
are  in  the  mortar  direction  carbonate  of  lime  of 
divers  qualities.  Clays,  howovor  unsuitable, 
are  sometimes  converted  into  bricks  under 
the  impression  that  the  materials  being  in 
the  ground  where  the  buildings  are  to  be 
erected,  they  must  be  used,  and  the  modern 
absurdity  of  basements  to  buildings,  pro- 
vides, in  clayey  districts  esjiecially,  the  iirst 
instalment  of  the  excavations  for  such  a 
Tjurposo.  The  intelligent  observer  cannot 
but  see  that  such  an  arrangement  is  at  best 
but  a  short-sighted  one,  for  under  what  we 
may  term  such  compulsion,  the  quality  and 
character  of  buildings  so  erected  are  bad, 
and  in  the  end  unprofitable,  and  under  other 
and  more  sensible  conditions  of  control- 
ment  would  bo  impossible. 

Under  such  a  variety  of  systems  or  pro- 
cesses of  brick  production  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  clay  and  loam,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  results  from  such 
conflicting  causes  are  most  undesirable  in 
character.  The  common  stock  brick,  made 
regardless  of  accuracy  of  form,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  fixed  rules  as  to  its  size  or  capacity 
of  resistance"  to  any  kind  of  strain  or  test, 
differs  widely  from  the  finely-moulded  and 
equally  carefully-burned  brick  from  the 
"  gault."  Sizes  or  true  form  in  the  "  stock  " 
bricks  are  utterly  disregarded,  because  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  distorted  and  ill- 
conditioned  forms  are  intended  to  be  artisti- 
cally veneered  with  a  "  compo  "  plaster  of 
dubious  character,  for  those  builders  who 
v/ould  use  the  bad  brick  are  not 
likely  to  be  very  particular  about 
the  character  of  the  material  which,  for  a 
time  at  least,  hides  its  nakedness  and  de- 
formity. In  the  northern  suburbs  of 
London  some  very  excellent  gault  bricks 
have  been  used,  and  the  imiformity  of 
colour,  as  weU  as  their  substantial  cha- 
racter, creates  a  wish  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer  that  their  use  was  more  general. 
The  use  of  perforated  gault  bricks  meets  a 
difficulty  in  reference  to  the  bond  of  the 
vrork,  which  would  be  better  secured  than 
at  present,  if,  instead  of  doubtful  lime- 
mortar,  a  weak  mixture  of  Portland  cement 
and  clean  sharp  sand  was  used  in  some 
grouting  form. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  have  de- 
scribed, it  is  quite  impossible  that  any 
•uniformity  of  weight,  size,  colour,  or 
strength  can  prevail,  and  the  confusion 
consequent  thereon  is  in  some  degree 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  no  ready 
means  of  test  can  be  commanded.  If  we 
were  to  suggest  a  handy  remedy  for  guid- 
ance to  one  and  all,  it  would  be  that  no 
brick  for  any  purpose  whatever  should  be 
considered  (jood  unless  it  can  stand  the 
brunt  of  being  tipped  out  of  the  cart  or 
waggon  in  which  it  is  carried  from  the 
pomt  of  manufacture  to  its  destined  resting- 
place.  How  few  bricks,  in  our  London 
district  at  all  events,  would  be  competent 
to  stand  this  not  by  any  means  unreason- 
able test,  for,  instead  of  being  coherent 
enough  to  stand  tipping,  they  can  scarcely 
keep  together  under  the  jolting  of  the  cart. 
Look  at  the  labourers  unloading  a  brick- 
cart  at  say  a  "jerry"  job  in  a  Loidon 
suburb.  How  daintily  he  handles  the 
fragile  forms,  and  carefully  deposits  them 
in  a  stack  where  they,  in  their  condition  of 
mutual  support  to  each  other,  appear  to  be 
good  and  true.  The  next  stage  of  handling 
is  into  the  hod,  and  the  chuck-down  on  the 
scaffold  from  whi'  h  they  are  speedily  passed 
by  the  bricklayer  into  the  walls,  where  their 
rottenness  speedily  becomes  enshrouded  in 
the  dabs  of  mortar,  fitting  companions  which, 
by  subsequent  equally  improper  and  un- 
controlled   treatment,   assume   a  goodly 


shape,  hiding  imder  the  guise  of  ornament 
all  their  faults  and  shortcomings. 

Tipping  building  bricks  out  of  the  cai-t 
is  a  common,  indeed  almost  a  universal, 
practice  in  some  of  the  midland  and  north- 
ern counties,  but  more  especially  in 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottingham, 
where  inany  first-class  bricks  arc;  made  from 
the  indurated  clays  or  shales  of  the  coal 
measiu'cs.  It  is  a  refreshing  si^ht  for  one 
accustomed  to  the  rubbishy  bricks  used  in 
London,  to  seethe  carts  tip  up  their  loads 
of  bricks  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Notting- 
ham, and  to  hear  the  true,  almost  metallic, 
sound  with  which  it  is  accompanied ; 
proving  that  not  only  is  the  clay  good  and 
suitable  from  which  they  ai'c  produced,  but 
that  the  manipulation  which  controlled 
their  fabrication  was  sensible  in  character. 

All  clays  may  produce  bricks  of  a  good 
kind ;  but  the  intelligence  which  directs 
their  conversion  into  bricks  must  be  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  now  generally 
prevailing.  Sandy  or  harsh  lonny  clays  can 
only  be  used  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
lime :  to  induce  the  fluxing  of  their  obdurate 
parts  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  produce 
a  hard  or  sound  brick.  The  proportions 
determined  on  should  be  true,  and  not 
dictated  by  any  rule-of-thumb  process,  but 
controlled  and  guided  by  the  necessary 
chemical  knowledge.  In  like  manner,  strong 
or  fat  clays  which  require  reduction  should 
have  the  amount  of  sand  or  loam  carefully 
apportioned.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  best  benefits  would  be  derived  from 
the  fire  or  burning  process,  which  again 
should  receive  some  more  rational  guidance 
than  it  does  at  present.  Were  such  means 
adopted  in  a  sensible  preparation  of  the 
clays,  and  an  equally  attentive  regard  to 
the  beat  action  in  the  kdns,  we  should  soon 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  ' '  what  is  a  brick  ?" 
Until  then  it  is  only  prudent  for  us  to 
suggest  that  a  good  sound,  and  in  every 
sense  competent,  brick  should  be  thoroughly 
homogeneous  in  texture,  and  even  in  what- 
ever may  be  the  required  colour,  having  a 
capacity  of  withstanding  a  certain  defined 
tensile,  transverse,  or  compressive  strain. 
Much  ingenuity  is  now  wasted  in  a  classi- 
fication of  bricks,  and  we  are  indeed  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  bewildering  system 
is  countenanced  by  architects  who  should 
steadfastly  oppose  such  a  practice.  If  a 
good  brick  was  insisted  upon  (in  other 
directions,  such  as  cement,  for  instance,  it  is 
pressed)  good  quali'ies  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming, for  the  varieties  now  so  unhappily 
prevailing  are  due  to  the  slovenly  system  of 
brickmaking,  through  and  by  which  ar- 
rangement into  classes  is  unavoidable.  I' 
meets  also  a  dangerous  and  irrational  ten- 
dency to  cheapness  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  influences  many  in  the  selection  of  that 
which,  failing  their  support  or  countenance, 
would  be  regarded  without  any  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  as  simply  rubbish. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  ARCHI- 
TECTS OF  LONDON. 

T^NGLTSH  architecture  and  architects  are 
-Li  made  the  theme  of  spiiited  and  well- 
intentioned  skfetohf  s  or  letters  in  the  columns 
of  our  French  contemporary,  L<i  Semaine  des 
Coiistrudcurs.  The  writer  of  these  letters, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Ilarvej',  a  London  architect, 
and  formerly  student  at  the  School  of  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris,  recounts  the  difficulties  met 
with  by  the  architects  in  London  more  par- 
ticularly, and  it  may  be  of  some  ijrofl''  and 
interest  to  the  English  reader  to  lis  en  to 
what  he  has  to  saj  touching  our  architecture 
and  practice.  Mr.  Harvey  begins  by  giving 
his  brethren  across  the  Channel  a  list  of  the 
enemies  the  English  architects  have  to  en- 
counter. The  first  paragraph,  headed 
"Enemy  No.  1,"  describes  with  a  great 
deal  of  force  and  ju'ti-'C  the  landlord's  sur- 


veyor. He  shows  that  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  London  belongs  to  great  landlords, 
either  individuals  or  corporations,  who  never 
sell  their  land,  but  grant  only  leases  of 
various  terms  between  21  and  99  years,  and 
thit  nearly  all  private  buildings  are  erected 
under  conditions  imposed  by  great  pri- 
prietors.  Exaggerated  economy,  says  the 
writer,  is  the  consequence  ;  the  individual 
who  builds  is  not  content  with  4J  per  cent, 
interest  on  his  capital,  but  wants  7j  percent, 
on  account  of  his  money  being  placed  ia 
buildings  — lost  funds  [»  /ihkIs  pi'rdii).  The 
result  of  this  is  clearly  explained.  The  Eng- 
lish capitalist  can  only  spend  in  construc'ioii 
£100,  where  the  Parisian  would  willingly 
spend  £160  ;  and  of  course,  as  we  are  told, 
the  difference  accounts  for  the  light  con- 
structions which  distinguishes  England  from 
the  Continent.  "Our  walls  s)  thin,"  says 
our  reviewer,  "  our  floors  bend  atevery  foot- 
step, and  our  facades  are  a  thin  facing  of 
stone  10  centimetres  thick — that  is  quite 
enough  to  kill  the  architecture."  This  is 
not  all  ;  the  condition  has  given  rise  to  the 
surveyors,  whom,  the  writer  pointedly  re- 
marks, are  our  great  enemies — "  Get  etat  dc 
choses  a  donne  naissance  aux  surveyors,  noS' 
gr-ands  ennemis  I  "  The  surveyor  is  the 
agent  of  the  proprietor,  employed  by  him  to 
watch  his  interests.  "To  him,"  says  the 
review,  "you  have  to  address  yourself  for 
renting  the  ground  on  which  you  will  build  ; 
he  has  to  control  and  approve  your  plans 
prior  to  their  execu'ion,  because  one  of  the 
stipulations  of  all  leases  is  that  the  buildings 
shall  be  erected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the- 
survej'or  of  the  landlord.  By  this,  jou  see 
the  enormous  power  which  these  individuals 
possess,  power  of  which  they  naturally  make 
use  to  round  their  already  fat  pockets  (As 
forme  dej'd  doduc  de  h'lirs  porhes).  They  tall 
themselves  architect?,  just  as  others  call  them- 
selves Spaniards  without  having  any  right 
to  do  so,"  and  the  writer  hints  that  their 
power  often  allows  them  to  practise  usury. 
We  again  translate  a  passage  to  show  irsi 
what  aspect  the  English  surveyor  is  regarded 
by  this  French  critic.  "I  would  not  com- 
plain were  they  only  mediocre  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  school  one  has  to  pass  to 
acquire  a  position  as  surveyor  is  not  one  of 
artists,  but  administrators  ;  their  business  is 
chiefly  contentious ;  their  school  is  the  office 
of  the  surveyor  to  whom  they  will  perhaps 
succeed  later  on ;  their  artistic  ability 
matters  little,  as  business  comes  to  them  by 
force  of  circumstances."  Again  he  says 
(and  we  may  weaken  its  force  by  rendering 
it  in  English),  "  Vous  le  voyez,  en  archi- 
tecture, I'Angleterre  ne  pratique  pas  le 
libre-echangc,  mais  la  protection  de  I'inca- 
paoite.  Ne  vous  etonnez  done  que  d'une  chose 
— c'est  que  notre  art  ne  soit  pas  ici  dans  un 
pire  etat."  As  an  instance  of  the  price  of 
London  leases,  a  house  in  Bond-street  is 
cited  with  a  frontage  of  about  20 It.,  and  a 
depth  of  about  9.jft.,  where  the  lease  for  the 
ground  only  is  £1,000  sterling,  or  25,000fr. 
per  year.  Yet  the  capitalist,  although  ht^ 
has  expended  a  good  deal,  cannot  let — a  fact 
very  encouraging  for  architecture  !  We 
confess  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
remarks  on  the  landlord's  surveyor ;  but  there 
is  another  kind  of  surveyor,  the  disirict  sur- 
veyor (or  u(jcid-voi/cr),  called  Enemy  No.  2, 
to  whom  is  at'  ributedmuch  of  the  faults  of  our 
architectuie,  and  many  of  our  metropolitan 
archit.  cts  will  echo  the  wr-iter's  obser- 
vations. The  district  surveyor  is  less 
terrible,  we  are  told;  his  principal  fault 
is  that  he  is  allowed  to  do  priva'e  work, 
though  a  public  functionary  ;  but  in  cutting 
his  nails,  one  could  make  a  presentable  being 
of  him  [I'resqnc  sociuhh).  "By  his  super- 
vision he  arrives  at  a  power  of  the  thickness 
of  a  wall,  he  gets  an  artistic  connection,  and 
thanks  to  the  idea  with  which  the  citizen  is 
imbued,  the  district  surveyor  can  favour 
him  with  some  indulgence  if  he  is  emplo\  e-i 
ai   the    archit'.-ct."    The    origin    of  the 
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Building  Act,  it  is  satirically  pointoil  out,  has 
influenced  prejudicially  the  good  construc- 
tion and  appearance  of  our  buildings.  The 
fear  of  another  great  fire  has  deeply  im- 
pressed the  surveyor's  ideas.  "  One  can 
scarcely  see  any  other  thing  in  it,"  says  the 
critic,  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out  what  are 
admittedly  the  blemishes  of  our  street 
buildings.  One  of  these  is  the  rule  for  the 
construction  of  rcofs,  which  requires  that 
the  gutter  shall  always  be  separated  from  the 
street  by  a  parapet  not  less  than  9in.  thick 
and  1ft.  6in.  high,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
at  any  time  the  gutter  be  3omes  stop2)ed  up,  the 
house  is  flooded.  He  says,  "  At  any  snow- 
6torm  in  London  you  will  see  the  picturesque 
spectacle  of  Englishmen  walking  on  the 
ro<  fs  of  their  houses  to  clear  off  the  snow, 
without  which  the  thaw  would  be  fatal." 
This  law  for  the  gutter,  it  is  added,  has  given 
rise  to  a  kind  of  roofs  not  found  elsewhere, 
an  infinite  series  of  houses  with  gutters 
crossing  from  the  front  to  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  houses,  the  party  walls  being  carried 
to  the  apices  of  the  gables.  This  manner 
of  roofing  by  two  sheds  {former  dc  deux 
'(tppentis)  is  common.  (See  sketcht)  Diagrams 
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are  given  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  this 
ruinous  and  imsightly  construction,  and  the 
French  reader  is  justly  told  that  this  strange 
mode  of  construction  satisfies  the  law  en- 
tirely, both  with  respect  to  the  gutters  and 
also  to  the  party- walls,  which  have  to  be 
raised  lift,  above  the  roof.  The  builder 
saves,  by  these  arrangements,  one  length  of 
gritter  and  two  lengths  of  parapet,  besides 
other  things.  Many  other  peculia-ities  in 
our  Building  Act  are  pointed  out.  Another 
enemy  is  the  vestry  surveyor  ;  but  he  is  less 
exacting,  and  he  is  only  mentioned  as 
taking  a  fee  for  signing  plans.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  take  private  business.  The 
lawyers  {!es  hommcs  de  his)  are  Enemy 
No.  4.  These,  as  an  obstacle  to  business, 
surpass  all.  Laws  are  dispensed  with  all 
vague  necessaries,  giving  rise  to  innumerable 
pleadings,  and  the  writer  remarks  with  truth, 
realised  by  those  who  have  had  experience, 
that  the  cost  of  a  process  is  so  enormous 
that  "one  cannot  have  an  idea  of  it  in 
France,"  while  he  mentions  that  the  legal 
costs  of  proceedings  to  enable  the  Meiro- 
politan  Radway  to  be  constructed  equalled 
the  cost  of  the  work.  No  one  will  say  that 
Mr.  Harvey  in  these  sketches,  has  drawn 
on  the_  imagination.  The  enemies  or 
difficulties  sketched  arc  no  ideal  creitures, 
as  every  London  architect  is  aware,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  right  to  assume  that  the 
French  architect  is  entirely  free  of  them. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  article,  of  which 
we  have  here  given  the  gist,  contains  a  valu- 
able practical  hint  addressed  to  our  confreres 
in  France.  The  writer  saj  s,  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  consulted  iue  repeatedly  for 
plans  (sketches)  d^a^vn  by  French  architects, 
which  they  are  about  to  carry  out  here,  and 
he  mentions  the  one  source  of  great  embar- 
rassment is  the  reduction  of  the  measure- 
ments, which  imposes  the  obligation  of 
making  new  drawings  for  execution  in 
England.  "  This  unnecessary  work,  even  dan- 
gerous from  an  art  point  of  view  (as  the 
interpreter  puts  a  little  of  his  own)  can 
readdy  be  avoided  by  adopting  a  metrical 


scbIo  [ichdh  inHri(pM')  corresponding  with 
the  measurements  used  here."  The  English 
foot  and  it*  subdivision  into  eighths  is 
described,  and  the  author  explains  that  for 
a  general  sketch,  the  English  custom  is  to 
adopt  an  eighth  of  an  inch  scale  for  the  foot 
which  corresponds  with  1-96  of  the  real 
size.  The  reduced  English  measurement 
would  bo  represented  by  its  l-9Gth  part, 
and  coidd  bo  obtained  by  dividing  in  24 
equal  parts  0'2om.  Mr.  Harvey's  letters 
are  written  in  a  half-humorous  vein,  though 
they  jDoint  in  quiet  satire  to  some  of  the 
undoubted  difficulties  with  which  the  artistic 
architect  is  beset  in  England.  Iliey  are,  per- 
haps, a  trifle  exaggerated  in  tone,  and  the 
English  architect  will  be  disposed  to  reply 
that  these  enemies  affect  oidy  a  small  part 
of  our  metropolitan  architecture,  and  that 
in  the  provinces  they  do  not  exist.  He  may 
also  retort  that  the  French  architecture  is 
influenced  as  much  by  an  academic  r6gime. 
which  destroys  all  originality  and  vitality. 
13e  this  as  it  may,  we  are  bound  to  say  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Harvey  will  have  the  effect 
of  placing  whatever  merits  or  demerits  exist 
in  our  art  in  a  clearer  light  in  the  eyes  of 
our  French  colleagues,  and  we  may  join 
with  him  in  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
they  will  feel  some  sympathy  for  our  work, 
and  entertain  in  the  future  more  charitable 
sentiments  towards  their  English  brethren. 


A  EECENT  VISIT  TO  EUSSIA, 

NOT  the  least  interesting  buildings 
within  the  great  walls  are  the  churches 
of  the  Kremlin,  which,  as  a  group,  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure  ;  connected  with 
these  is  the 

HOUSE  OF  TUE  HOLY  SYXOD, 

formerly  the  sacristy  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Moscow.  From  these  churches,  prior  to 
being  shorn  of  some  portion  of  their  power 
by  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Petersburg,  being 
the  metropolitan  churches  of  the  Empire, 
the  House  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  a  building 
of  considerable  interest.  Here  the  greatest 
and  most  sacred  offices  of  the  church  are 
performed,  and  here  are  stored  the  richest 
treasures  of  literatiu-e  and  art  associated 
with  the  national  faith.  As  a  building  it 
may  be  classed  as  part  of  the  State  or 
Imperial  buildings,  literally  a  portion  of 
the  old  palace,  in  which  position  it  illus- 
trates the  close  and  intima!e  connection 
that  exists  between  Church  and  State  in 
Russia. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  art  stored  in  this 
synodal  house  are  seven  gold  mitres  of  the 
high-priests,  studded  with  gems  and  stones 
of  great  value  ;  the  oldest,  which  is  oi-lb. 
weight,  dates  from  the  time  of  our  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Allied  to  these  are  the  sacerdotal 
robes,  or  sacred  garments,  of  the  pa'ri- 
archs— a  race  of  dignitaries  that  existed 
down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but 
which,  from  their  enormous  powers,  were 
suppressed  by  that  monarch,  and  replaced 
by  the  Holy  Synod,  the  president  of  which  is 
the  metropolitan  of  the  State  or  National 
Church.  The  most  remarkable  vestment, 
some  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century, 
is  a  gold- embroidered  cloak,  of  fabulous 
value,  the  weight  of  which,  augmented  by 
pearls,  plates  of  chased  gold,  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  garnets,  is  541b.  This 
was  a  gift  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  the 
ofTended  Church,  and  was  accepted  as  an 
offering  at  the  shrine  for  foul  deeds  done  in 
his  flesh — crimes  which  culmina'ed  in  the 
murder  of  his  only  son,  and  in  that  of  one  of 
the  patriarchs  ot  the  Church.  This  vest- 
ment, as  a  work  of  art,  is  contemporary  Avith 
our  King  Henry  VIII. 

Of  other  trapp)ings  of  these  high-priests 
we  may  notice  some  pendant  gems  worn  on 
the  breast,  and  attached  to  collars  of  gold. 
These  are  of  rare  beauty,  workmanship,  and 
size,  the  largest  measuring  oVni.  by  2^in. 


Of  the  vessels  of  the  church,  the  most 
noticeable  are  those  connected  with  the 
chrism  or  holy  oil.  This  fluid,  believed  to 
be  part  of  the  oil  used  by  Mary  Magdalene 
in  anointing  the  feet  of  Christ,  was  brought 
from  Constantinople,  upon  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  in  981,  in  a  long-necked 
copper  vase,  overlaid  with  plates  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  This  vessel,  although  believed  by 
many  to  be  of  later  date,  is  still  preserved 
with  its  miraculous  contents.  The  chrism 
or  holy  oil  of  the  Russian  Church  is  periodi- 
cally distributed  amongst  the  bishops  from 
sixteen  silver  jars,  after  being  made  with 
great  solemnity  from  thirty  ingredients,  such 
as  oils,  wines,  gums,  and  sjiices,  in  large 
cauldrons  and  kettles  of  silver.  The  highest 
office  in  the  making  of  this  holy  oil  is  that 
of  taking  one  drop  of  the  superlative  com- 
pound from  the  above  vase — a  drop  or  ex- 
traction that  is  replaced  by  a  like  quantity  of 
the  new  compound.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  silver  vessels,  the  gifts  of  kings,  era- 
ployed  in  this  holy  office,  are,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, about  two-thirds  of  a  ton  in  weight. 
This  holy  oil,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  used  in 
anointing  the  Russian  Emperors,  and  in 
baptising  every  Russian  of  true  or  orthodox 
faith. 

The  library  of  this  building  contains, 
among  i's  treasures,  some  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  eight  centuries,  and  Sclavonic  manu- 
scripts of  the  eleventh  centuries,  the  latter 
bemg  followed  by  a  version  of  the  gospel  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  first  of  the  churches  clustering  round 
this  synodal  house  is  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  formerly  called  the  "Patriar- 
chal Cathedral,"  but  now  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Coronation  Church."  The  position 
occupied  by  this  church  in  Russia  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
in  our  own  country.  In  matter  of 
size  it  is  a  mere  cliapel — a  remark 
that  applies  to  all  Russian  churches, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Western 
Europe.  Its  foundation  dates  from  1326; 
but  the  present  fabric,  although  it  has 
undergone  restorations  consequent  upon  the 
damage  it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Poles 
in  1612,  and  from  the  Great  Fire  of  1737,  is 
the  work  of  Aristotle  Fionaventi,  of 
Bologne,  who  erected  it  about  1480,  after 
the  model  of  th<5  cathedral  of  the  old 
metropolis  of  Vladimir.  This  cathedral  of 
Vladimir  dates  from  1154  to  1160,  and  was 
the  coronation  church  of  Moscow  down  to 
1432.  In  this  coronation  church  of  the 
Kremlin  we  have  a  church  of  the  true  old 
national  type,  and  the  contemplation  of  it 
carries  the  mind  by  easy  gradients  from 
Moscow  to  Vladimir,  and  from  thence,  via 
Constantinople,  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  plan 
the  church  pr-oper  is  a  square  ajDartment,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  through  a  western 
porch,  given  up,  as  is  invariably  the  case, 
to  the  ever-present  mendicant.  The  walls, 
of  great  height  and  strength,  are  pierced 
with  lancet-like  windows,  and  entirely 
covered  internally  with  sheets  of  iron  or 
copper,  as  a  groundwork  for  rude  paintings. 
Those  on  the  south  side  are  pictures  of 
the  seven  councils,  those  on  the  west 
are  illustrations  of  the  List  Judgment,  and 
those  on  the  north  are  incidents  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  eas%  an  in- 
ternal wall,  is  the  great  screen,  decorated  in 
like  manner  with  five  tiers  of  paintings  ;  the 
uppei'most  depicts  the  Eternal  Father  sup- 
ported by  the  Patriarchs ;  the  next,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  m  the  comjiany  of  the 
Prophets  ;  in  downward  course  follows 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Our  Saviour,  below 
which  is  the  Saviour,  supported  by  angels 
and  Afiostles.  On  the  lower,  or  hung  on  the 
line,  ai-o  the  sacred  pictures,  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  passing  note.  These  pictures, 
as  a  whole,  are  painted  on  a  ground  of  gold, 
in  a  mixed  order  of  merit,  and  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  an  Eastern  source,  they  sug- 
gest the  channels  from  which  the  Italian 
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Mosaics— so  aLly  illustrated  ou  the  walls 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum— have 
been  drawn.  In  the  centre  of  this  ajiart- 
ment,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts  of  our  western  churches, 
are  four  columns,  which  support  the  central 
dome,  a  featiu-e  the  height  of  which  is 
125ft.  These  cohmins  are,  in  like  manner, 
the  groundwork  for  metal  pictures.  The 
genei'al  effect  of  all  this  display  of  art  is 
disappointing.  You  can,  at  best,  but 
imagine  yourself  in  an  apartment  in  which 
poverty  of  material  and  architecture  is  pain- 
fully apparent,  and  in  which  the  walls  are 
covered  with  old  frameless  pictures,  the 
value  of  which,  as  works  of  art,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  estimate.  Below  the  sight 
line  of  these  pictures,  the  walls  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west  are  occupied  with  tombs  of 
metropolitans,  most  of  which  are  saints  of 
the  National  church.  The  places  of  highest 
honours  are  the  four  corners,  two  of  which 
are  occupied  by  silver  tombs  or  shrines, 
guarded  by  attendant  priests,  whose  oflices 
are  to  receive  the  army  of  the  faithful.  1  he 
"wall,  in  like  manner  on  the  east,  is  occupied 
by  the  steps  and  platform  of  the  choir, 
which  extends  across  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing. Through  this  screen  are  five  doors  or 
openings,  leading  into  as  many  chapels, 
the  central  one  being  the  "  IBema,"  or 
sanctuary.  T'hese  eastern  chapels  occupy 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  church,  as  the  fingers 
do  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Over  these 
chapels  are  other  apartments,  and  out  on 
the  roof,  symbolical  of  a  high  place,  and  the 
top  or  summit  of  the  church,  is  an  apart- 
ment or  sacristry,  in  which  the  prelates  of 
the  church  are  elected.  This  eastern  portion 
of  the  church  is  a  more  lofty  construction 
than  the  nave,  and  being  crowned  with  a 
minaret,  capped  with  a  bulb-shaped  golden 
dome,  is  palatial  in  its  grouping.  The  nave, 
with  its  range  of  semicircular  roofs,  counter- 
parts of  the  "  Brompton  boilers,"  its  large 
dome,  and  its  four  attendant  smaller  ones, 
is  but  a  minor  feature.  This  church,  the 
true  heart  of  Russia,  groups  with  the  great 
Ivan  bell-tower,  and  is  the  central  feature 
in  all  the  views  or  drawings  of  the  Kremlin 
of  Moscow. 

Such,  roughly  speaking,  are  the  outlines 
of  this  important  building.  In  its  material 
of  constrviction  it  has  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  ;  the  walls  are  of  brick  or  rubble 
masonry,  roughly  cast,  the  outer  face  is 
finished  white  or  light  huS,  and  the  whole 
of  the  domes  are  copper-gilt,  a  finish  they 
received  about  two  hundred  years  since. 

The  details  of  this  building  are  too 
interesting  to  be  lightly  passed,  and  we 
must  ask  our  readers  to  imagine  themselves 
seated  under  the  central  dome  whilst  the 
most  important  are  passed  in  rapid  review. 
The  act  of  being  seated  must  end  in  imagi- 
nation, for  no  such  aids  to  rest  exist  in  this 
holy  place,  the  Emperor  himself  being  re- 
quired to  stand  when  attending  Divine 
service.  The  most  notable  feature  before 
us  is  a  picture  on  the  altar- screen  or 
"Iconastas,"  to  which  groups  of  people 
make  their  waj',  with  the  object  of  kissing 
it  in  devotion.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
or  Blessed  Virgin  on  a  composition  of  wax 
supposed  to-  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke. 
It  was  carried  from  Khersonosus,  an  ancient 
and  now  ruined  city  in  the  Crimea,  to  Kief, 
in  988,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir, 
from  whence  it  reached  Moscow  in 
1155.  In  l;J95  it  was  credited  with  the 
miracle  of  driving  the  Tartars  from  the 
country,  and  in  1812  it  was  one  of  the  first 
treasures  of  the  city  to  be  borne  away  for 
safety.  It  is  one  of  those  pictures,  the 
figures  of  which  are  Asiatic  in  features  and 
Ethiopian  in  complexion,  and  in  which  the 
robes  and  groundwork  are  overlaid  with  beaten 
gold.  The  jewels  set  in  the  crowns  are 
valued  at  £45,000,  one  emerald  alone  being 
worth  £10,000. 


The  next  most  valuable  shrine,  or  picture, 
is  that  of  the  "  Holy  Virgin  of  Jerusalem." 
The  original  picture,  of  which  the  present  is 
a  copy,  was  believed  to  have  been  painted 
by  the  Apostles,  and  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Constantinople  in  453,  and  from 
thence  to  Russia  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  The  fate  of  the  original  is  un- 
known, as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
when  they  jjillaged  this  cathedral  in  1812. 
Of  the  tombs,  that  in  the  south-east  comer 
is  the  most  celebrated.  This  contains  the 
remains  of  St.  Phillip,  a  Patriarch  who 
was  driven  from  the  altar  of  this  church  in 
15G9,  and  put  to  death  by  the  minions  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  in  which  respect  he  may 
be  termed  the  St.  Thomas-a-Becket  of 
Russia.  The  tomb  of  this  jarelate,  like  that 
of  St.  Jonah  in  the  north-west  angle,  is  of 
hammered  or  wrought  silver.  The  bleached 
relics  of  this  saint,  in  the  form  of  the  skull, 
are  exi^osed  through  the  top  of  the  tomb  or 
shrine,  in  which  position  the  withered  fore- 
head is  kissed  by  thousands  of  worshippers, 
from  the  Emperor  and  the  nobles  to  the 
lov/liest  peasant. 

At  the  foot  of  the  eastern  columns,  and 
facing  the  altar-screen,  are  two  pulpit-like 
constructions ;  that  on  the  right  is  called 
the  throne  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  on  the 
left  the  throne  of  the  Empress.  To  the 
right,  and  in  the  same  line,  is  a  third,  "  the 
ancient  throne  of  the  Tsars,"  or  "the  throne 
of  Vladimir  Monomachis."  This  is  reported 
to  date  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  981.  It  is  a  wooden  construction,  and 
a  work  of  great  labour.  The  ornament, 
which  largely  consists  of  perforated  work, 
the  face  of  which  is  richly  carved,  is 
strongly  Persian  in  its  character,  in  which 
respects  it  reminds  one  of  the  wood  and 
ivory  carvings  of  India.  In  this  throne  the 
old  Tsars  stood  in  their  robes  of  state, 
during  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service. 
In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church  is  a 
wooden  erection,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
screened  by  curtains.  This  is  the  "Taber- 
nacle over  the  Holy  Tunic,"  and  at  corona- 
tions, when  the  church  is  seen  at  its  best, 
it  is  used  as  a  retiring  closet  of  the 
Empress. 

The  east  end  of  the  sanctuary  is  apsidal, 
and  the  central  point  of  the  same  is  occupied 
by  the  throne  of  the  former  patriarchs  and 
the  present  metropolitan,  radiating  from 
which  are  the  seats  of  the  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries.  In  the  centre  of  this 
holy  place  stands  the  high  altar,  on  which 
is  a  "Mount  Sinai "  containing  the  Host. 
This  is  wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  and  on 
the  top  is  a  figure  of  Moses  with  the  Tables 
of  the  Law.  The  weight  of  this  object  is 
3Slb.,  half  of  which  is  gold,  and  the  re- 
mainder silver.  Under,  or  beneath  this 
work.  State  pajjez-s  of  the  utmost  value  are 
deposited. 

In  the  northern  chapel  are  three  tombs, 
one  being  that  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  metro- 
politan of  Moscow,  and  founder  of  the 
church.  On  this  tomb  in  old  times  the 
feudatory  princes  swore  fealty  to  the  reign- 
ing princes  of  Moscow.  The  altar  here, 
like  that  of  the  most  southern  chapel, 
although  dedicated  to  different  saints,  is 
considered  "  part  of  the  high  altar,"  placed 
here  that  the  public  may  reach  it  without 
entering  the  holy  or  more  x^rivate  sanc- 
tuary. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  on  the  wealth 
of  geld  and  precious  stones  belonging  to 
the  ancient  churches  of  Russia.  In  our 
own  land  our  churches  were  enriched  by 
gifts  of  lands,  the  rents  of  which  paid  the 
fees  of  the  priests  for  offering  prayers  for 
the  repose,  &c.,  of  the  souls  of  the  donors. 
In  Russia  a  more  ancient  custom  obtains, 
one  seen  in  the  Zazan  Cathedral  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Avhere  the  Don  Cossacks  gave 
the  silver  for  the  great  screen,  to  com- 
memorate the  campaign  of  1812.  Gifts  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  affixed 


to  the  Russian  shrines,  in  which  position 
they  become  objects  of  awe  and  veneration 
to  the  people,  whose  visits  to  the  same,  with 
their  gifts  or  tributes,  are  many  and  often. 
In  other  cases  they  amalgamate  with  the 
relics  and  treasures  stored  away  to  be  in- 
spected only  on  payment  of  certain  fees.  It  is 
said,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  the  interest 
on  lands  given  to  the  Western  Churches  wa& 
far  less  than  the  interest  upon  treasures 
exhibited  in  coimection  with  the  Russian 
Church. 

Such  was  the  known  wealth  of  the  churches 
of  Moscow,  that  they  fired  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  French  soldiers  in  1812  ;  nor  were  they 
much  disappointed,  for,  after  the  most 
valuable  objects  had  been  carried  away  to 
distant  cities  for  greater  safety,  the  pillagers 
are  said  to  have  found  in  this  church  alone 
five  tons  of  silver,  and  five  hundred-weight 
of  gold.  This  is  said  to  have  been  mostly 
obtained  from  the  vessels  found  in  the 
sanctuary ;  the  ojjeration  of  melting  down 
was  being  pursued  in  furnaces  crested  in  the 
church  when  the  blast  of  the  fatal  retreat 
was  sounded,  a  call  that  necessitated  a  great 
amount  of  mutilated  treasure  being  left  be- 
hind by  the  hosts  of  the  Grand  Army. 

{To  he  continued). 


THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  H.  WYATT. 

MR.  THOMAS  HENRY  WYATT,  whose 
death  was  recorded  last  week,  had 
been  for  some  time  past  in  a  critical  state, 
suffering  from  a  variety  of  maladies,  though 
it  was  not  expected  by  his  friends  that  he 
would  have  been  so  suddenly  carried  away. 
Mr.  Wyatt  was  born  in  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, and  his  father,  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt, 
was  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate.  Des- 
tined for  mercantile  life,  he  soon  broke  away 
from  an  occupation  that  proved  distasteful 
to  him,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.,  who  had  a  large 
and  varied  practice  both  in  Classic  and 
Gothic.  He  was  appointed  district  surveyor 
of  Hackney,  a  post  he  held  only  a  few  years, 
and  we  find  him  afterwards  in  a  large  pri- 
vate practice  in  Great  Russell-street,  having 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  David 
Brandon,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  extensive 
patronage  under  the  still  familiar  title  of 
Wyatt  and  Brandon.  During  his  partnership 
he  was  engaged  in  numerous  mansions  and 
church  restorations,  of  which  we  give 
a  few  of  the  principal— it  would  be 
impossible  to  name  them  all.  Some 
years  ago,  after  his  dissolution  with  Mr. 
Brandon,  his  son,  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt, 
joined  him.  His  younger  brother,  the  late 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  sei-ved  his  articles  with 
him  ;  also  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  lately  deceased, 
both  distinguished  for  their  artistic  and 
architectural  acquirements ;  and  it  is  somee 
what  remarkable  to  relate  that  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  though  he  did  not  live  to  achiev- 
half  the  work  of  his  brother,  has  won  an 
almost  European  rejDutation  by  his  literary 
and  artistic  works.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
best  known  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt's  works  was 
Wilton  Church,  near  Salisbury,  a  building 
which  soon  acquired,  in  spite  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  style  which  has  not  taken  a  deep 
root  in  England,  a  popular  notoriety  ;  and 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  a  large 
connection  in  that  county.  In  its  design 
Mr.  Wyatt  selected  the  Early  style  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  no  expense  was  spared  by  Lord 
Herbert  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  represen- 
tative church  of  the  kind.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  can  estimate  the  skill  with  which  some 
of  the  details,  excessively  rich  in  some  parts, 
have  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Wyatt  early 
interested  himself  in  the  promotion  of  pro- 
fessional union.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  came  forward  to  read  papers  to  the 
Architectural  Society,  then  a  young  strug- 
gling society,  and  the  pioneer  of  the  Intsi- 
tute,  and  of  which  he  was  made  Yice-pre- 
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sident ;  afterwards  he  assisted  to  promote 
the  latter,  and  did  much  towards  increasing 
the  prosperity  of  the  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society.  In  this  society  he  seems  to  have 
taken  a  special  interest,  which  we  should 
like  to  see  emulated  ;  and  was  appointed  its 
President.  Mr.  Wyatt  became  a  Fellow  of 
the  Institute  in  1S38,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
absorption  of  the  younger  society  in  1842, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  council.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  three  years  afterwards  received  the  Gold 
Medal.  Latterly  he  was  appointed  honorary 
secretary,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cockerell,  and  was,  until  quite  recently,  au 
active  member  in  all  important  measures  of 
reform.  Unlike  his  brother.  Sir  M.  Digby 
Wyatt,  however,  he  was  more  retiring, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  contributed 
anything  to  the  literature  of  his  profession, 
except  in  his  presidential  addresses.  His 
brother  dedicated  his  "Lectures  on  Fine 
Art,"  delivered  when  Slade  Professor,  to 
him,  in  which  dedication  he  affectionately 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  him  for  opening 
the  door  of  the  profession,  and  for  other 
acts  of  fraternal  kindness. 

As  an  architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  "Wyatt  was  a 
skilful  planner,  though  his  designs  are  not 
distinguished  for  any  marked  originality  or 
power  of  expression.  L'ke  other  architects 
of  his  age,  he  began  with  Classic,  and  the 
Euston  entrance  was  one  of  the  first  designs 
on  which  he  was  engaged  while  a  pupil  at 
Mr.  Hardwick's.  His  works,  however,  show 
that  he  could  adapt  Gothic  as  well  as  Eenais- 
sance.  We  may  mention  two  recent  buildings 
which  show  the  latter  spirit— namely,  the 
Knightsbridge  Cavalry  barraclss,  lately  de- 
scribed in  our  pages,  and  only  recently 
completed,  and  the  new  b!ock  for  the 
Brompton.  Hospital  for  Consumption,  a 
iai'ge  red  brick  structure  scarcely  finished. 
He  seems  to  have  built  and  altered 
several  hospitals.  We  may  name  the  Mid- 
dlesex and  Malta  Hospitals  ;  Cancer  Hos- 
pital, Osnaburgh-street ;  Fever  Hospital, 
ytockwell ;  Salisbury  Infirmary  ;  Small  Pox 
ditto ;  Tetbury  Cottage  Hospital  ;  Basing- 
stoke Cottage  Hosjpital ;  Wilts  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum; Buckingham  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital.  Among  his  other 
public  buildings  we  may  mention,  Exchange 
Buildings,  Liverpool  (with  his  partner); 
Hecreation  Hall  and  Theatre,  Woolwich ; 
Militia  Stores,  Wilts;  Adelphi  Theatre; 
Hull  Orphanage;  Eail  way  Station,  Florence; 
Ringwood  and  Cricklehowell  Townhalls; 
Polytechnic  Institution ;  alterations  at  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  was 
honorary  architect ;  Assize  Courts  at  Cam- 
bridge, Winchester,  Devizes,  Usk,  &c.  ; 
churches  at  Wilton,  Crocker  ton,  Westbury, 
East  Harnham,  Fisherton,  Laverstock,  near 
Salisbury,  Fonthill,  GifFord,  Warminster, 
Dorset  ;  besides  several  in  London, 
of  which  we  may  name  St.  Mat- 
thias, Bethnal  Green ;  Trinity  Church, 
Haverstock-hill ;  also  churches  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, St.  Mary-in-the-Fen,  &c.  ; 
in  Ireland;  in  Flintshire,  Montgomery- 
shire, Merionethshire,  Carnaiwonshire,  Den- 
bigh ;  in  North  Britain  ;  in  Woolwich  (Garri- 
son Church,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother), 
and  churches  in  many  other  counties  of 
England.  In  alterations  and  additions  to 
churches  Mr.  Wyatt's  practice  was  very 
extensive.  la  connection  with  his  partner 
he  undertook  Wimbome  Minster;  he  also 
restored  Llandaff  Cathedral,  Great  Bed- 
wyn  Church,  Wilts  ;  Chilmark,  and  many 
other  churches  in  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  and 
Hants;  indeed,  among  the  numberof  restored 
edifices  in  the  last-named  counties  he 
seems  to  have  had  an  extensive  connection. 
Of  schools  and  jDarsonages  a  goodly  number 
are  from  his  designs  ;  but  perhaps  the 
largest  branch  of  his  practice  consisted  of 
private  mansions,  of  which  he  designed  and 
altered  a  countless  number.  In  London  he 
built  Sir  Dudley  Marjoribank's  residence, 


Park-lane;  Lord  Arthur  Russell's,  in  Audley- 
square  ;  besides  residences  for  Sir  Charles 
Forster,  M.P.  Westminster,  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton,  M.P.  (Berkeley-street),  Prince 
Waronzoff,  Duke  of  Palmella,  Mr.  T. 
Protheroe,  Mr.  J.  Morrison  (Fonthill  House, 
Wilts),  Duke  of  Beaufort  (Brecon),  Mr.  J. 
Moraut  (Brockenhurst,  Hants),  &c.,  &c. 
In  many  of  these  works,  as  in  the  last- 
named,  the  style  selected  is  Renaissance  or 
Elizabethan.  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Brandon  he  carried  out  mansions  at  Orchard- 
Icigh,  Somersetshire  ;  Broadford,  Kent  ; 
Abbey  Leix  and  Ramsfort,  Ireland  ;  while 
it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  noble- 
men's and  gentlemen's  mansions  he  enlarged 
and  altered. 

Mr.  Wyatt  held  mmy  honorary  appoint- 
ments :  he  was  honorary  architect  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ;  to  the 
Athenaeum  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member; 
to  Middlesex  Hospital ;  to  the  Salisbury 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society ;  to  the 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  ;  and 
consulting  architect  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  Building  New  Churches.  We 
will  only  add  that  Mr.  Wyatt  was  much 
esteemed  by  those  who  shared  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  occupied  a  high  position  among 
the  architects  of  the  day.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  the  small  village  of 
Weston,  near  Basingstoke,  the  church 
of  which  he  rebuilt ;  and  he  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a  few  of  his  oldest  friends, 
among  those  present  being  Mr.  C.  H.  Gre- 
gory, the  engineer ;  Mr.  Hannen,  the 
builder;  Mr.  Whichcord,  the  President  of 
the  R.I.B.A.,  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
pupils  and  assistants. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  FROM 
NORFOLK. 

LAST  week  we  briefly  remarked  upon  the 
general  programme  of  places  to  be  visited 
by  the  annual  excursion  party  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  row  in  Norfolk,  with  Nor- 
wich as  their  headquarters.  To-day,  it  maybe  of 
interest  if  we  print  a  few  notes  made  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  excursion.  Norwich  itself 
is  full  of  interest,  as  indeed  full  of  churches,  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  one  may  have  too  much 
of  even  a  good  thing,  and  the  exceedingly  large 
number  of  churches  of  but  moderate  interest  as 
well  as  quality,  pall  very  readily  upon  the 
visitor.  St.  Peter  Mancroft  Church  and  St. 
Stephen's  are  undoubt,edly  tine  buildings,  and 
St.  Criles  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town  may  in 
similar  terms  be  described,  though  the  restorer 
has  rendered  everything  throughout  excessively 
clean  and  prim,  like  the  new  chancel  which  has 
also  been  added.  The  cathedral  claims,  of 
course,  primary  notice,  and  therefore,  was  the 
first  buiiding  visited  on  Monday  morning 
last,  when  about  thirty-five  excursionists 
were  met  by  Mr.  John  H.  Brown,  the  Cathe- 
dral sm-veyor,  who  very  kindly  conducted  the 
party  round  the  buildings.  The  history  of  the 
church  has  in  so  many  ways  already  been  given 
and  is  so  readily  found  in  special  works  on  the 
subject  from  Mr.  Walter  Rye's  very  able  little 
"  Tourist's  Guide,"  up  to  Dean  Goulbum's  big 
and  learned,  as  well  as  copiously  illustrated 
book  on  the  Cathedral  and  its  Sculptures,  that 
any  historical  or  archseological  remarks  here  are 
as  needless  as  they  would  be  singularly  out  of 
place.  The  west  front  is  now  being  restored  by 
Mr.  Brown,  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 
the  work  in  progress  being  simply  to  do  now 
what  Mr.  Blore  so  very  ineffectually  did  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he  simply  cased 
•with  shnm-pointed  slabs  the  Norman  ashlar 
work  of  this  front,  instead  of  properly  making 
it  good.  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  had  it  existed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  would  have  had  here  indeed  ample 
cause  to  taunt  the  restorer  with  having  spoiled 
the  appearance  of  antiquity  without  having  put 
the  building  into  a  substantial  state  of  repair. 
The  huge  west  window,  of  Perpendicular  date, 
which  swamps  everythuig  else  by  its  size,  is 
filled  with  the  most  hideous  painted  glass,  said 
to  be  after  Rafaelle  ;  indeed,  no  more  moderate 
term  would  adequately  express  its  uglines?.  It 
was  here  placed  by  the  country  gentlemen  in 


1849  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Stanley,  and  so 
when  the  window  was  rebuilt  a  short  time  since,' 
the  glass  to  which  we  refer  was  replaced  for 
fear  of  giving  offence.  Surely  oftVnce  was 
spared  from  a  very  few,  while  it  is  now 
freely  offered  to  thousands,  and  we  question 
the  real  policy  of  allowing  such  an  objection- 
able feature  to  remain,  at  any  rate  where  it  is. 
A  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  decorative 
painting  to  the  bosses  of  the  superb  vaulted  roof 
of  the  nave  and  choir  is  being  effected.  After 
careful  examination,  no  doubt,  the  cleaning  is 
being  very  carefully  executed,  though  the  colours 
chosen  for  the  figures  seem  rather  gaudy  and 
hard.  From  the  floor  of  the  building,  probably, 
the  tints  in  time  will  lose  much  of  their  harsh- 
ness, even  if  tlie  effect  does  not  equal  the  simple 
quietness  of  the  old  gilding,  at  present  seen  on 
the  untouched  parts.  The  nave  is  unused  for 
services,  and  the  unfortunate  stone  screen,  of 
which  the  upper  part  only  dates  from  1833, 
still  remains,  cutting  the  cathedral  in  two,  and 
quite  blocking-  out  the  apse  and  choir.  The 
entrances  to  the  transepts,  on  either  side  of 
the  crossing,  are  filled  with  stuffy  pews,  which 
enjoy  a  very  select  sort  of  privacy,  being  guarded 
under  lock  and  key,  and  on  Sunday  the  cathe- 
dral seems  to  be  treated  as  the  parish-church  of 
the  chosen  well-dressed  few,  instead  of  being 
entirely  free  and  open  to  all,  both  rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  floor  of  the  sanctuary  has  lately  been 
paved  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars-street, 
with  some  beautifully-executed  mosaic,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  who  also 
designed  the  inlaid  wooden  altar.  This 
latter  seems  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest, 
and  we  cannot  admire  it.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  new  work  in  the 
Jesus  chapel,  one  of  the  double  circular 
chapels,  two  of  which  alone  remain,  and  it  has 
been  restored,  we  believe,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field.  The  effect  of  the  colour  decorations  is 
anything  but  satisfactory  ;  crude  vermihon  has 
been  used  instead  of  the  soft  brick-red  orange 
found  in  the  old  work,  and  which  always  har- 
monises so  well  with  almost  any  other  colour 
without  being  overbearing  in  its  effect.  The 
blues  in  the  old  colour  were  greenish  in  tone  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  exceedingly 
delicate  and  grey  ;  but  here  French  ultramarine 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  blue  available  for 
the  new  work  now  complained  of. 

The  other  chapel  of  St.  Luke,  on  the  south 
side,  is  now  used  as  a  parish-church  for  the 
parishioners  of  the  demoUshed  church  of  St. 
Mary-in-the-Marsh,  and  is  unrestored.  Here 
the  charming  effect  of  the  ancient  colour  decora- 
tions may  be  well  seen,  and  so  may  also  the 
atrociously-ugly  stone  pulpit,  of  which  the  less 
said  the  better.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Brown  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  Salvin  is  responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  south  transept  front,  which  was  executed  in 
Caen  stone,  hke  the  rest  of  the  outside  walls  of 
the  Cathedral ;  but  Norman  work  only  looks 
ridiculous  when  built  with  invisible-jointed 
masonry,  and  Norman- charactered  clock-fronts 
are  scarcely  even  considered  in  good  taste  or 
satisfactory.  The  excursionists  visited,  on 
Monday,  the  whole  of  the  precincts  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  new  Bishop's  palace,  built  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  was  seen  from  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Phipson  has  recently  built  a  gay- 
looking  residence  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cathedral  for  one  of  the  Canons,  and  Mr.  J.  K. 
ColUng  is  now  erecting  a  very  common-place, 
box-hke  house,  in  red-brick,  on  the  west,  for  a 
similar  purpose.  St.  Peter  Mancroft  Church  is 
now  being  very  carefuUy  renovated  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Street,  R.A.,  and,  when  the  singularly- 
beautiful  tower  of  this  church  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  form,  the  church  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  parish-churches  in  the  kingdom,  as  it 
is  now  the  type  of  all  the  churches  in  Norwich, 
and  the  best  of  them  all. 

On  Tuesday,  the  excursionists  left  by  train 
for  Aylsham,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting 
for  the  rest  of  the  day's  trip,  which  included 
Aylsham,  Cawston,  Salle,  and  Blickhng.  Ayl- 
sham is  a  quaint  village,  having  a  red-brick 
Inn  ("The  Black  Boys,")  with  a  quaintly- 
ornamental  plaster  cove,  over  a  pilastered  front. 
The  church,  of  which  John  of  Gaunt  is  the 
reputed  founder,  is  chiefly  fourteenth-century  in 
date,  and  was  well  restored  in  1854  by  Messrs. 
Raphael  Brandon  and  Ritchie.  It  is  a  cross 
church  on  plan  with  aisles  throughout,  and 
contains  a  font  and  rood-screen  of  remarkable 
beauty.    The  buttresses  on  the  south  aisle  are 
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good  examples,  and  the  Jacobean  pulpit  ia 
interesting.     The  new   seating  is   vei-y  ugly 
owing  to  the  "  unrest "  effect  of  the  little  bosses 
on  the  top  members  of  the  backs  and  ends  which, 
■when  scon  from  the  end  of  the  church,  have  a 
very  singular  appearance.    The  carvings  on  the 
font    deserve    particular    attention.  Cawston 
Church  was  next   visited,  and  on  the  whole 
afforded  more  interest  than  any  of  the  churches 
seen  on  Monday.     The  road  from  Aylsham 
passes  through  a  very  charming  and  well-wooded 
part  of  the  country.    The  church  is  a  very  good 
perpendicular  building  containing  a  magnificent 
roof,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  date  in  England.  It 
has  double  hammer-beams    which  singularly 
project  beyond  the  queen-posts,  and  support  rich 
full-length    angels    displaying    the  heavenly 
hierarchy.    The  massively- rich  and  deep  cornice 
below  deserves  special  notice,  with  its  flatly- 
treated  series  of  angels,  small  shields,  and  fleurs- 
de-lys.    Mr.  Phipson  has  reported  on  the  condi- 
tion of  this  roof  with  a  view  to  its  restoration, 
and  if  only  his  report  is  thoroughly  carried  out 
there  will  be  but  little  reason  to  complain,  and, 
anyway,   it  is  certain  that  something  must 
soon  be  done,   as   the  timbers  continue  to 
fall  and  the  roof  soon  will  become  dangerous. 
The  rood  -  screen  is  remarkable  for   its  very 
beautiful  figure  decorations,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, have  been  much  disfigured  both  by  time 
and  by  want  of  care ;  for  instance,  the  late  rector 
had  the  school-children  seated  next  against  it, 
and,  of  course,  during  service,  they  found  much 
amusement  in  picking  off  the  colour  and  gild- 
ing.   Sir  John  ■  Shorne's  figure  has  especially 
suffered  from  the  above  cause.    Sir  John  was 
an  Augustinian  Canon  of  Dunstaple  at  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
veyed the  devil  in  a  boot,  and  having  crushed 
the  fiend  with  his  foot,  became  controller  over 
the  disease  called  gout,  and  so  is  usually  repre- 
sented holding  a  boot  from  which  the  devil  is 
peeping.    He  was  also  "much  sought  for  the 
agew."     SaUe  church   (pronounced  Saul)  is 
tliroughout  Perpendicular,  and  undoubtedly  is 
a  magnificent  building.    It  stands  on  high 
ground  and  commands  a  fine  view,  and,  together 
with  Cawston  church,  may  be  taken  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Norfolk  Perpendicular  work. 
The  roof  of  the  former-named  church  was 
always  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  it  maV  be  here 
mentioned  that  some  good  drawings  of  it  were 
recently  published  in  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion sketch-book,  by  Mr.  Stokes.    It  should 
also  be  recorded  that  an  unusually  fine  leathern 
box  for  the  preservation  of  the  altar  nlate  re- 
mains, of  13th-century  date,  at  Cawston,  and  it 
is  of  singular  beauty.    The  dirty  condition  of 
SaUe  church  is  a  great  disgrace  to  all  concerned, 
and  the  ruinous  state  of  the  roofs  need  imme- 
diate attention.    We  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
beautiful  church,  and  certainly  never  a  more 
neglected  or  dirty  one.    Want  of  space  prevents 
our  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  building. 
Blickling  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  old  brick  man- 
sions to  be  found  anywhere,  was  next  reached. 
Here  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian  most  graciously 
met  the  excursion  party,  and  conducted  the 
visitors  through  the  several  apartments,  describ- 
ing every  feature  of  interest,  and  at  length  ex- 
plaining the  panels  in  the  library,  which  is  a 
magnificent  Jacobean  specimen  of  plaster- work 
no  less  than  120ft.  long.    A  good  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  .subjects  illustrated  in  the  panels 
of  this  ceiling  was  published  in  the  Antirjtmnj 
for  June  this  year.    Blickling  Hall  was  built  by 
Chief  Justice  Hobart,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
but  was  not  completed  until  1628,  and  the  west 
front  was  rebuilt  after  fire  in  1769.    The  house 
has  a  special  interest  as  having  been  anciently  the 
seat  of  the  Boley  ns,  Anne  Boleyn  having  been  born 
here.    The  house  preserves  its  antique  character, 
and,  as  seen  from  the  road,  with  its  wide  double- 
quadrangle  approach,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
There  are  numerous  projecting  oriel  windows- 
and  curved  as  well  as  pointed  gables.    The  en- 
trance is  by  a  central  porch  divided  from  the 
house  by  an  open  cortilo.    The  rampant  bull 
rvdes   everywhere,    and    is  represented  in  a 
masterly  way  on  the  piers  on  either  side  of  the 
bridge  before  the    entrance.     The  carvings 
throughoiit  the  house  arc  remarkably  good,  and 
delicately  executed.    The  clock-tower  over  the 
entrance  is  quaint,  and  groups  well  with  the  end 
pavilion-like  towers  at  each  angle.    The  gardens 
are  kept  in  singularly  good  taste,  and  the  house 
throughout  is  beautifully  furnished.    Mr.  Hun- 
gerford  PuUan,  of  South  Kensington  Museum, 
renovated  the  library  and  decorated  its  walls. 


The  general  effect  of  the  decoration  is  good,  but 
will  not  bear  a  detailed  criticism,  as  the  work  in 
parts  is  too  vivid  in  colour,  and  very  incongruous 
in  stylo.  The  book-cases  are  out  of  character, 
but  the  painted  glass  at  the  end  of  the  room  is 
veiy  good.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  restored  Blickling 
Church  four  years  ago,  and  built  a  west  tower 
in  memory  of  the  late  marquis,  to  whom  an 
elaborate  tomb  is  erected  in  the  church  by  Watts. 
The  party  of  excursionists  reached  Norwich  after 
a  long  day-trip.  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth, 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  were  among  the  party, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the 
year,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee. 

THE    BRITISH  ARCHyEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  DEVIZES. 

[fEOM  OUK  own  EErOETEE.] 

THE  thirty -seventh  annual  Congress  of  the 
British  Archteological  Association  is  being 
held  this  week  in  the  quiet  capital  of  North 
Wilts,  under  the  local  presidency  of  Earl  Nelson. 
Devizes  has  evidently  been  built  in  horseshoe 
form  around  extensive  earthworks  of  defence, 
placed  at  the  angle  of  meeting  of  two  deep 
ravines.  The  simple  earthen  mound  was  forti- 
fied, and  became  a  castle  of  masonry  ;  two  large 
churches  were  built  in  the  12th  century  in  the 
town,  on  the  high  promontory  behind,  about 
the  time  when  the  first  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  by  Henry  I.  Beyond  these  churches 
and  the  scanty  remains  of  the  castle,  there  are 
few  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  town, 
which  is  best  known  as  the  great  corn-market  of 
the  district.  The  name  of  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Congress,  the  Bear  Hotel,  is  associated  with 
the  early  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose 
father  was  its  landlord  during  the  youth  of  the 
future  P.R.A.  and  fashionable  portrait-painter. 
The  chalk  districts,  with  greensand  faults  on 
the  east  of  Devizes — divided  by  a  well-watered 
valley  into  the  Marlborough  Downs  to  the  north 
and  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  south — are,  however, 
weirdly  attractive  to  that  class  of  archaeologists 
who  seek  to  unravel  the  modes  of  life  and  burial 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  so-called  "pre- 
historic ' '  past. 

No  portion  of  England  is  so  rich  in  traces  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  their  suc- 
cessors— of  the  Belgfe,  the  Romans,  and  the 
West  Saxons  ;  stone  and  earthen  circles,  long 
lines  of  boundaries,  ramparts  and  ditches,  pit 
dwellings,  and  British  ridgways  and  Roman- 
paved  roads,  mounds,  and  cisted  tumuli  are 
numerous,  and  have  been  well  preserved.  The 
features  of  interest  are  not  confined,  however, 
to  pre-Norman  buildings  and  earthworks.  A 
number  of  churches  of  a  well-marked  type, 
chiefly  of  the  13tli  and  loth  centuries,  and  the 
remains  of  several  Benedictine  establishments 
are  set  down  on  the  programme,  together  with  a 
few  specimens  of  half-timber  houses,  and  some 
of  the  modern  mansions  are  to  be  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  Congress.  The  district  covered  in 
the  excursions,  which  are  nearly  all  by  carriage, 
is  unusually  compact,  in  no  case  overstepping  the 
county  borders,  and  being  almost  confined  to 
the  northern  division. 

MONDAY. 

The  Congress  was  opened  on  Monday  after- 
noon with  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  which 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  welcomed 
to  Devizes  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  T.  Chandler,  and 
by  the  flourishing  Wiltshire  Archfeological 
Society,  represented  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith, 
who  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  the  ground  covered  by  the  excursions, 
andtheRev.  H.  A.  Smith.  The  corporation  plate 
and  muniments  were  afterwards  viewed  in  an 
adjoining  room  ;  they  include  charters  of 
Henry  III.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  Charles  I. 
(two),  and  James  II.,  an  illuminated  copy 
of  the  earlier  charters  made  in  the  17th 
century,  fortunately,  as  it  proves,  for  the  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Maud  is  now  missing ;  a 
verderers'  cup  of  silver,  dated  1606,  a  crowned 
silver  gilt  mace,  presented  in  the  year  of  Restora- 
tion, and  another  of  more  recent  date. 

St.  John  ihc  Baptisfs  Church,  near  the  Castle, 
was  then  vis-ited  and  described  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Hart  Burges,  D.D.  It  is  a  cruciform  edifice, 
with  lofty  central  tower.  This  tower,  and  the 
transepts,  and  the  chancel  are  chiefly  of  Late 
Norman  character.  On  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  tower  is  an  external  belfry  staircase,  rising 
as  circular  turret  above  the  pinnacles,  of  a  rich 
character.  The  nave  is  long,  and  has  been  rebuilt 
in  the  15th  century,  and  lengthened  very  re- 


cently, and  north  and  south  chapels,  with  rich 
oaken  ceilings,  were  added  to  the  church  in  the 
IGth  century.  The  chancel  is  low,  and  consists 
of  two  bays,  still  retaining  their  Norman  trans- 
verse vaulting.  The  east  end  has  modern  inter- 
secting arcading,  copied  from  a  Norman  frag- 
ment on  north  wall,  and  coloured  with  bright 
tones,  now  happily  fading.  Dr.  Burges  ascribed 
the  eastern  part  of  church  to  the  time  of  the 
Militant  Bishop,  Roger  Poor,  of  Sarum,  Clian- 
ccUor  to  Henry  I.,  c.  1130,  and  stated  that  he 
proposed  to  open  the  lantern  of  tower,  and  so 
reveal  the  beautiful  Norman  arcading  in  the 
upper  part,  now  liidden  by  a  lath-and-plaster 
ceiling,  and  to  remove  the  colour  from  the  chan- 
cel and  to  place  in  iho  west  window  stained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Ilardman,  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  E. 
P.  Loftus  Brook,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that  it  was  a 
typical  and  fine  example  of  the  Wiltshire  church, 
a  cruciform  building,  enlarged  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. An  unusual  feature  was  the  central  tower, 
which  was  oblong  on  j)lan,  and  the  narrow  arches 
to  the  transepts  were  pointed,  whereas  the  wider 
ones  to  east  and  west  were  circular,  but  with 
precisely  similar  mouldings.  From  this  in- 
troduction of  the  pointed  arch,  and  the 
use  of  the  biUet  and  other  mouldings, 
the  date  must  be  later  than  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Burges — probably  it  was  built 
between  1152  and  1160.  Again,  there  were 
traces  of  aisles  to  the  Norman  nave  in  the  win- 
dows on  west  face  of  south  transept— probably 
small  low  lean-to's,  above  which  the  central 
tower,  the  highest  Norman  steeple  in  the  South 
of  England,  rose  with  fine  effect.  The  south 
chantry  chapel  would  repay  examination,  as  one 
precisely  similar  ia  ornamental  details,  and  also 
built  by  a  Beauchamp,  would  be  seen  at  Brom- 
ham  on  Saturday.  Sir.  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  dis- 
puted whether  the  Norman  nave  was  ever 
finished,  and  suggested  that  the  monks  gradually 
built  just  the  parts  required  for  worship — the 
chancel  and  transepts,  and  the  nave  was  left 
perhaps  till  the  15th  century.  A  local  gentle- 
man, however,  stated  that  when  the  arcades 
were  recently  rejjaired,  the  bases  of  Norman 
pillars  were  found  under  the  present  octagonal 
piers — proving  Mr.  Brock's  hypothesis  that 
nave-aisles  were  at  least  contemplated  by  the 
founders.  After  some  discussion,  the  members 
proceeded  to  St.  Man/ s  Church.  This  was  also 
a  Late  Norman  structure,  but  of  a  more  usual 
typo,  and  the  clerestoried  nave  and  its  aisles 
were  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  the  old  footings 
and  buttresses,  as  Mr.  E.  Kite  showed,  being 
utili-sed  on  the  north  side.  An  unusual  ftature 
is  a  well-carved  statue  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  placed  under  a  rich  tabernacled 
canopy  on  the  east  wall  of  nave,  in  the 
position  often  occupied  by  a  Sanctus  bell. 
On  the  south  of  nave  is  a  rich  Early  Eng- 
lish porch,  originally,  according  to  Mr.  Bron, 
an  inner  doorway,  but  removed  and  rebuilt  in 
clumsy  fashion  at  some  unknown  period.  The 
iLSually  accurate  J ohn  Britton  mentions  a  north 
porch,  which  does  not  exist.  The  chancel,  like 
St.  John's,  is  extremely  low,  is  also  square- 
ended,  and  has  transverse  groining.  Dr.  Burges 
mentioned  that  he  had  also  restored  this  church 
four  years  ago,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  architect.  Beneath  the  plaster 
ceiling  of  nave  he  found  the  present  fine  Perpen- 
dicular roof,  with  decorated  tie-beams,  resting 
on  corbel  heads.  The  date  was  fixed  by  an 
inscription  on  the  second  beam:  "William 
Smith,  qui  istam  ecclesiam,  fieri  fecit, 
MCCCCXXXVI."  The  chancel  walls  were  4 Aft. 
thick,  but  the  masonry  was  very  bad,  only  the 
outer  faces  being  pioperly  laid.  Mr.  Brock 
remarked  upon  the  less-finished  character  of  the 
Norman  work  here,  although  of  about  the  same 
date  as  St.  John's.  He  .suggested  that  Devizes 
must  have  been  far  larger  than  was  generally 
assumed  at  the  time  of  Maud's  grant  of  a  charter 
of  incorporation.  The  Caslh  was  next  visited, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  occupier,  Mr.  R.  V. 
Leach,  who,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  has 
built,  from  his  own  designs,  a  modern  mansijon 
into  the  ruins,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  as  a 
landscape  garden.  The  central  mound,  the 
inner  bailey,  and  the  two  lines  of  valla,  sepa- 
rated by  a  rampart,  can  still  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. The  present  castle,  in  which  Norman 
balustered  fenestration  is  picturescjuely  combined 
with  Edwardian  bastions  and  machicolatcd 
turrets  and  balconies,  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
a  site  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  a  triangle 
with  rounded  corners,  and  may  represent  on  plan 
the  domestic  offices  of  the  Mediaeval  buildisg  \  to 
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the  south  are  remains  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  undercroft  of  the  great  liall.    The  castle 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop  Roger 
Poer,  and  was  gradually  dismantled  after  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  keep  was  besieged 
by  the  Parliament  in  1G43,  and  taken  two  years 
afterwards.    Mr.  Leach  conducted  the  visitors 
over  the  building,  which  is  a  very  storehouse  of 
old  china,  paintings  by  old  and  modern  artists, 
armour,   wood-cai-ving,    &c.,    in    a   "  secret 
chamber,"  approached  by  a  (modern)  sliding 
door,  and  built  upon  the  only  inliabited  ancient 
part  of  the  castle,  is  a  museum,  filled  with  bones, 
Rom  an  coins,  Samian  ware,  Anglo  -  Saxon  pottery, 
British  spear-head.s  and  celts  of  flint,  all  found 
in  the  grounds  by  Mr.  Leach  or  the  workmen. 
In  the  grounds  are  one  or  two  gateways  built  of 
Late  Norman  carved  stones,  removed  from  St. 
John's  Church  during  recent  restoration,  and 
Mr.  Leach,  on  being  rallied  on  the  subject, 
explained  that  undoubtedly  the  castle  formed  a 
quarry  for  church  repairs  in  the  past,  and  some 
of  the  fragments  were  only  returned.    At  the 
close  of  the  visit  Mr.  Brock  suggested  that  the 
castle  was  built  upon  earlier  earthworks,  and 
that  this  would  account  for  the  extensive  mounds 
and  ditches  by  which  it  was  defended;  the 
trenches  were  found  when  the  tunnel  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  was  pierced  beneath  the 
castle  to  be  excavated  45ft.   deeper  than  the 
present  levels.     Besides    this,    Mr.  Leach's 
museum  showed   that  the   site  was  occupied 
sucessively  by  the  British,  the  Romans,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Normans,  and  compared  the 
castle  with  that  at  Norwich  and  others.    A  few 
of  the  members  visited  the  Museum  in  St.  John's- 
street,  the  chief  attraction  in  which  is  the  Stowe- 
head  collection,  formed  by  the  Wiltshire  his- 
torian and  antiquarian.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  of 
Hcytesbury,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  which  within  the  last  18  months 
has  been  rearranged  and  presented  to  the  county 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cunnington.    It  is  exclusively 
composed  of  pre-Norman  objects  found  in  the 
county,  and  includes  the  largest  collection  of 
gold  ornaments — lozenge-shaped  plaques,  rings, 
and  pins — in  the  world ;  many  cinerary  urns, 
bronze  and  flint  dagger-knives,  beads  of  amber, 
glass,  gold,  and  bone.    There  are  also  a  large 
collection    of  bronze   vessels,   Samian  ware, 
and  was  found  on  the  premises  of  an  iron- 
works   company     at     Westbury.     Some  of 
the  most  recent    additions    to    the  museum 
are  the  contents  of  a  tumulus  at  Rochley  Down 
near  Marlborough,  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Heniy 
Cunnington  last  autumn ;  beneath  the  mound 
was  a  primary  interment  containing  the  perfect 
skeleton  of  an  adult  male,  placed  in  kneeling 
posture,  the  head  resting  on  clasped  hands. 
Over  this  were  secondary  interments,  consisting 
of  two  cinerary  urns,  one  16in.  high  and  13in. 
across,  the  other  9jin.  high,  and  a  small  food 
vessel.  The  skeleton  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

INAUGUBAl  ADDRESS. 

In  the  evening,  Earl  Nelson  delivered  his  in- 
augTiral  address  at  the  Town-hall.  He  dwelt  at 
much  length  on  the  advantages  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  study  of  archteology,  remark- 
ing that  during  the  last  half-centiu-y  the  history 
of  this  country  had  been  really  re-written  by  the 
means  of  .  archaeological  research.  These  re- 
curring meetings,  though  they  might  bo  held 
amidst  scenes  often  visited  and  reported  on  be- 
fore, had  a  greater  work  to  perform  than  was 
at  first  apparent.  It  was  much  more  than  a 
]->leasant  picnic,  much  more  than  the  additional 
pieces  of  information  that  might  be  gathered 
upon  each  fresh  visit  and  from  the  valuable 
papers  which  would  be  read.  Its  greater  work 
was  a  missionary  one,  and  the  zest  that  such 
meetings  gave  to  all  to  become  antiquaries,  to 
gather  together  little  bits  of  their  family  history, 
.and  of  the  history  of  their  respective  parishes,  to 
support  the  local  association,  promote  the  cu'cu- 
lation  of  their  archfeological  and  natm-al  history 
magazine,  and  contribute  to  its  pages.  A  mass 
of  information  was  gathered  together  from  time 
to  time,  which  helped  to  elucidate  different  ob- 
scure parts  of  history,  and  had  already,  through 
the  Wiltshire  Magazine,  added  much  lo  the 
materials  for  a  county  history  which,  with  much 
less  labour  than  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  and  his 
noble  compeers  bestowed,  would  greatly  enlarge 
and  illustrate  the  work  associated  with  his 
name.  A  well  known  archaeologist.  Canon 
Jones,  of  Bradford,  was  on  the  point  of  bringing 
out  a  most  interesting   book  on  the  original 


uses  of  the  different  parts  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, -with  a  second  vohuno  on  the  whole  religious 
history  of  the  diocese  from  the  earlier  tunes.  In 
reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  their 
subject,  he  illustrated  by  two  instances  how  a 
true  knowledge  of  arolipcology  would  have  had 
an  eminently  useful  piu-pose.     Wlien  restoring 
Salisbury  Cathedral  a  natural  desire  expressed 
was  by  the  laity  that  they  should  not  have  a 
closed  choir,  and  that  they  might  have  seats,  if 
not  in  the  choir,  at  least  in  the  north  and  south- 
eastern transepts.     Both  these  demands  were 
looked  upon  as  contrary  to  old  arrangements  ; 
but  Canon   Jones's  book  would  show  that  at 
Salisbury  the  retiu^ncd  stalls  were  a  mistake, 
as  it   was   a  foundation  of  secular  canons, 
and  that  in  the  original  design  the  laity  sat 
in  the  presbytery  and  the  two  eastern  tran- 
septs, thereby  surrounding  the  altar.  There 
was  a  direct  order  in  part  of  the  old  Sarum  Use 
that  the  ijriest  walking  round  the  altar  should 
incense  the  people  in  the  transepts  and  in  the 
presbytery.    The  other  case  he  adduced  was 
the  use  of  colours  at  the  different  Church  festi- 
vals and  seasons.    The  colours  adopted  by  many 
in  ignorance  of  the  subject  were  taken  from  the 
modern  Roman  Use,  whereas  the  old  colours  of 
the  Chiu-ch  of  England,  as  taken  from  her  old 
service  books,  pointed  to  the  part  Galilean  and 
part  Eastern  origin  of  their  Church,  and  gave 
an  additional  proof  of  her  independence  of  Rome. 
In  these  two  instances  it  was  clear  that  a  time 
knowledge  would  have  avoided  a  cause  of 
offence,  and,  if  the  deductions  of  Canon  Jones 
were  correct,  would  have  shown  chat  a  desire  to 
act  according  to  the  old  order  of  things  would 
have  been  in  favour  rather  than  against  the 
natural  desires  of  the  people.    His  lordship  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  they  might  assist  in 
promoting  archteological    lore  by  preserving 
the  old  names  of    the  different  fields  and 
farms.     Every  field  had  a  name,  and  many 
still  retained  them  by  mere  tradition  among 
the  old  labourers,  and  in  the  old  parish  maps 
and  terriers.    Some  of  more  modern  date  only 
referred  to  the  size  of  the  field  on  its  compara- 
tively recent  allotment,   such   as  "Hundred 
acre,"    on  his  estate,  which  was  a  very  small 
plot,  and  was  originally  "under  acre,"  and 
"Ten  furlong,"  or  the  like;  but  there  were 
much  older  names  than  those,  and  if  they  ever 
attempted  to  walk  the  bounds  of  an  old  Saxon 
charter  many  of  the  old  names,  if  kept,  would 
help  out  the  boundaries,  and  the  specified  points 
on  the  boundary  would  give  a  point  and  an  ex- 
planation to  the  names.    Whelpley,  WeUow, 
Landford — once  spelt  with  two  11' s — were  a 
proof  of  the  British  being  originally  to  the  east 
of  their  Christ-Church  Avon.    Cerdic's  battle 
at  Charford  drove  them  to  the  other  side,  and 
caused  the  succession  of  forts  from  Old  Sarum 
down  the  valley  protecting  the  western  lands  to 
which  they  retired.  A  few  years  ag-o,  in  digging 
in  a  rabbit  burrow,  Lord  Radnor's  keeper  came 
upon  an  old  Saxon  chief,  with  his  sword  by  Ms 
side,  who  had  evidently  fallen  in  the  moment  of 
victory  in  the  middle  of  the  fortified  pah  he  had 
taken  from  the  British — following  up  the  suc- 
cesses of  Cerdic,  and  driving  the  Britons  on  the 
other  side  across  the  river  at  Britford,  as  it  was 
stiU  called.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  places  of  interest  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  archteologists  to  visit.  Referring 
to  the  tumuli,  he  said  those  on  the  Wiltshire 
downs  had  been  sufiiciently  excavated,  and  he 
tliought  nothing  could  justify  the  profanation  of 
old  burial-places  when  there  was  a  certainty  of 
no  new  discovery  being  made.    He  did  not  see, 
however,  why  a  careful  tunnelling  should  not  be 
conducted  under  the  so-called  altar-stone  at 
Stonehenge,  to  see  if  any  remains  which  might 
illustrate  the  age  of  Stonehenge  could  be  found 
tht  re,  or  within  the  sacred  circle  ;  and,  secondly, 
he  advocated  the  replacing  of  those  stones  wluch 
had  fallen  within  man's  memory,  and  a  record 
of  which  had  been  carefully  preserved.  The 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  present  day  could 
easily  re-erect  them.    The  necessity  of  some- 
thing being  done  to  preserve  the  ruin  as  handed 
down  to  us  was  becoming  more   and  more 
pressing.    One   of  the  great  stones  was  gra- 
dually leaning  more  heavily  on  a  stone  of  the 
inner  circle,    and  it  might   come   down  any 
day.     Some     means    should    be     taken  by 
artificial  supports  to  prevent  that  catastrophe, 
and  he  could  not  see  why,  when  that  was  done, 
they  might  not  have  those  stones  replaced  whose 
position  was  clearly  known,  and  whose  fall  had 
been  carefully  recorded.   Having  commented  on 


the  programme,  the  earl  said  he  earnestly 
wished  them  a  happy  and  successful  meeting, 
and  he  should  be  fully  justified  if  under  his 
presidency  many  of  the  small  fry  learnt  their 
own  usefulness  and  resolved  to  put  their 
shoidders  to  the  wheel  and  endeavoured  to  collect 
and  preserve  all  such  monuments  of  the  past  as 
came  in  their  way,  so  as  to  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  greater  saeans. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  held  at  the  Bear 
hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Nelson. 

TUESDAY. 

The  excursions  were  commenced  by  an  eleven 
hours'  carriage -drive  to  a  group  of  villages  on 
the  south-west  of  Devizes.  Polterne  Clnireh  was 
the  first  halting-place.  It  is  an  unusually  per- 
fect specimen  of  a  middle  of  thirteenth- century 
cruciform  church,  the  only  later  features  being 
a  pierced  and  embattled  parapet  and  i^innacles 
to  the  broad  central  tower  and  the  south  porch. 
The  windows  throughout  are  all  lancets ;  the 
treatment  throughout  is  simple  but  dignified. 
A  bold  string-course  without,  and  a  double  one 
within,  surround  the  building.  During  a  re- 
storation, eight  years  since,  under  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  while  excavating  under  the  present 
font,  another  and  much  earlier  and  ruder  one 
was  f oimd  buried  beneath ,  and  is  now  placed  to 
the  west  end  of  nave  ;  it  is  almost  of  the  form 
of  a  gallipot,  26in  high,  and  3oin.  across  at  rim, 
and  has  upon  the  rim  an  early  Latin  version  of 
Ps.  xliii.  1.  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan  assigiied  this 
font,  from  the  lettering,  to  early  in  the  10th 
century^;  other  speakers  differed  as  to  its  date 
— either  Anglo-Saxon,  or  rude  Early  Norman. 
Porch  House,  a  picturesque  half-timbered  range 
of  buildings  in  the  vUlage-strcet,  was  next  seen. 
The  house  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  better 
class  of  dwellings  erected  in  the  15th  century  ; 
having  the  characteristic  projecting  upper  story 
corbelled  out  on  the  floor.beams,  and  having 
gablesornamented  with  goodbargeboards.  Within 
the  original  hall,  on  ground  level,  and  occupying 
the  whole  height  of  building,  remaint  intact, 
except  that  the  roof  pendants  have  been  re- 
moved, at  one  end  being  the  withdrawing-room, 
with  bedrooms  above  at  the  other,  beyond  the 
screen  of  the  domestic  offices.  The  Rev.  H.  A. 
Olivier  explained  that  the  house  for  a  long 
time  was  known  as  "  Te  Olde  White  Horse 
Inne,"  and  ultimately  fell  into  his  father's 
hands,  when  it  was  partially  restored,  a  work 
completed  by  Mr.  G.  Richmond,  R.A.,  who  has 
since  purchased  it,  and  has  carefully  reinstated 
it,  laying  figured  tiles  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
remains  of  old  stained  glass,  collected  from  many 
sources,  in  the  windows.  The  trim  terraced 
grounds  of  EastwcU'H.ouse,  for  many  generations 
the  seat  of  the  Grubbe  family,  were  next  visited, 
and  in  passing  through  Erlcstolce,  a  new  church, 
in  stone,  of  Late  14th-century  type,  with  low 
tower  to  south,  and  a  brick  and  tile-hung  vicar- 
age, both  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  R.A., 
were  seen  to  be  in  course  of  completion. 

EDIXGTON  CnHECH. 

This  noble  Priory  Church  was  the  most  inte- 
resting building  seen  during  the  day.  It  has 
been  illustrated  and  described  as  a  typical-dated 
building,  showing  the  process  of  transition  from 
the  Decorated  to  the  Perpendicular.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  has  shown  the  west  front  in  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  Gothic  Architecture,"  and  in  the 
BtJiLDLNa  News  for  July  12,  1872,  will  be  found 
double-page  drawings  of  the  exterior,  for  which 
the  late  F.  C.  Deshon  was  awarded  the  Institute 
prize.  It  is  of  the  cruciform  plan  usual  in  the 
locality,  with  large  chancel  and  transepts,  aisled 
and  clerestoried  nave  of  six  bays,  central  tower, 
and  south  porch  of  three  stories.  The  tracery 
varies  from  flowing  lines  in  the  west  aii'le  win- 
dows to  a  rigid  well-developed  Perpendicular  in 
the  great  west  window  and  elsewhere,  and,  as 
Picton  showed,  the  mouldings  are  similarly 
progressive.  An  embattled  parapet  is  carried 
round  the  buUding,  inclosing  the  lead  roofs, 
and  is  repeated  on  the  tower.  The  west 
front  shows  threatening  signs  of  settlement, 
and  on  entering  further  symptoms  of  need  for 
restoration  are  apparent.  In  the  chancel  are  u 
series  of  canopied  niches  between  the  windows, 
with  tabernacled  heads,  and  in  two  of  these 
headless  figures  remain.  On  the  east  wall  is  an 
elaborately-carved  wooden  reredos,  of  very  Late 
Jacobean  character,  seeming,  from  the  central 
pilaster  and  keystone  above,  to  have  formed  at 
one  time  an  excellent  chimney-piece.  The  large 
rood-loft  is  perfect,  but  beneath  it  is  an  in- 
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ooii^ruous  wooden  screen,  and  upon  it  boardu 
flgui-cd  with  the  Royal  arms,  and  dated  1788, 
tho  Commandments,  and  Creed.  The  nave  has 
a  Hing-ular  wooden  ceiling-  of  Debased  character, 
with  planter  panels,  and  has  a  small  wCKt 
gallery,  Iii^'li  pews,  balustraded  platfomi  round 
font,  tablets  on  the  piers,  white-washed  walls, 
and  other  tokens  of  an  "  ante-Restoration  " 
period.  On  the  base  of  the  former  churchyard 
cross,  opposite  the  south  porch.  Colonel  Bramble 
gave  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  church, 
it  was  built  by  William  de  Edington,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  years, 
having  been  founded  in  1351  and  dedicated  in 
13C2  as  the  church  of  an  Augustinian  college  ; 
but  tho  establishment  was  soon,  changed  into  a 
priory  of  Bonhommos,  a  French  order,  of  which 
the  only  other  known  English  houses  were  those 
on  College  Green,  Bristol  (now  the  mayor's 
chapel),  and  Ashridge,  in  Bucks.  Having 
described  the  chui'ch.  Colonel  Bramble  referred 
to  the  dangerously  dilapidated  state  of  tho  west 
window,  and  referred  to  the  monuments,  specially 
mentioning  the  last  work  executed  by  Chantrey, 
a  group  on  the  north  chancel  wall,  showing-  the 
death-bed  scene  of  Sir  S.  E.  B.  Taylor  (1815), 
a  monument  to  Edmund  Lewys,  tempo. 
Charles  I.,  and  liis  wife,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Beauchamp,  and  a  singular  caricature  of  the 
aame  monument  in  the  nave,  erected  within  recent 
years  to  the  Taylor  family,  in  which  a  panel  of 
the  procession  of  father,  mother,  and  children, 
with  weeping  angels  at  either  end,  is  repeated, 
the  Taylor  figures  being  in  the  ordinary  yeoman 
costume  of  40'years  ago.  In  the  south  transept 
would  be  seen  a  monument  to  one  of  the  priors, 
the  only  memorial  to  one  of  that  order  in 
England ;  it  was  miich  defaced,  and  had  re- 
peated on  it  the  rebus  of  a  tun,  with  three 
aprays  of  leaves  growing  out  of  it,  and  the 
monogram  "J.  B."  ;  the  suggested  explana- 
tions, "Baiuton,"  "Beckington,"  or"Treeton," 
did  not  correspond  with  any  name  in  the 
tolerably  complete  list  of  ' '  Rectors  of  Bon- 
hommes."  There  was  also  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  an  altar-tomb  to  a  Cheverel,  on  which 
were  two  canopied  pews,  api^arently  of  the  same 
date.  The  Rer.  H.  Cave-Brovme-Cave  said  it 
was  projiosed  to  restore  the  church,  and  appealed 
for  funds  towards  the  £7,000  required.  Earl 
Nelson  observed  that  the  church  was  far  too 
large  for  the  villagers'  needs,  nor  could  they 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  he  thought  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  a  valuable  historical  document  as  to 
the  change  of  style  was  not  merely  a  county,  but 
a  national,  undertaking,  and  introduced  Mr. 
C.  E.  Powell,  of  Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  who  had 
prepared  a  preliminary  report,  pending  the 
appointment  of  a  restoration  committee.  Mr. 
Powell  said  he  should  propose  a  strictly  con- 
servative reparation  of  the  edifice,  underpinning 
the  west  front  and  carefully  rebuilding  the 
window,  which  was  being  shattered  ;  removing 
the  monuments  from  the  tower  piers  and  making 
them  good,  and  taking  ten  or  eleven  coats  of 
whitewash  from  inner  wall.  The  nave  roof  and 
ceiling  were  evidently  the  result  of  two  altera- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  debased  character,  he  should  not 
allow  more  than  repair.  Some  of  the  late 
panelling  in  the  church  could  be  utilised  in  a 
proposed  vestry,  to  be  built  on  the  old  priory 
foundations,  at  the  angle  of  north  transept  and 
chancel,  in  place  of  the  wooden  room  now  shut 
off  in  this  transept.  Earl  Nelson  remarked  that 
it  was  plucky  of  an  architect  to  discover  his 
proposals  for  restoration  to  archajologists. 
Mr.  Brock  commended  the  spirit  of  the 
report,  and  after  supplementing  the  descrip- 
tions already  given  of  the  church,  called 
attention  to  the  decaying  and  battered  con- 
dition of  the  parish  registers,  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  former  vicars.  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton, 
F.S.  A.,  followed,  and,  directing  attention  to  the 
three-storied  south  porch,  said  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  this  and  similar  porches  had  been  called 
"  parvises  "  by  modern  archasologists,,  who  took 
the  term  from  a  wcll-kuown  passage  in  Chaucer. 
He  challenged  them  to  produce  an  ancient  autho- 
rity for  the  use  of  the  word.  A  "parviso"  was 
simply  an  inclosed  space  at  the  west  end  of 
churches,  used  for  festive  meetings,  and  occa- 
sionally as  schools.  The  upper  parts  of  porches 
might  be,  and  were,  used  for  these  purposes  in 
France,  but  were  not  in  this  country. 

The  remains  of  the  Priory,  on  the  north  of 
church,  were  afterwards  examined,  it  being 
shown  that  the  nave- windows  were  kept  high 
above  a  string-course  on  this  side,  to  allow  of  the 


pent  roofs  of  the  cloister,  and  the  monks'  entrance 
from  dormitory  into  transept,  doorway  into 
aisle,  and  other  traces  were  described  by  Col. 
Bramble.  On  part  of  the  site  a  farmhouse, 
with  gabled  front,  recessed  between  two  low 
square  embattled  towers,  has  been  built  from  tho 
debris.  It  contains  some  good  panelled  work 
and  plastering  of  Late  IGth- century  character. 
The  monastic  fish-ponds,  still  stocked  with  tench, 
the  buttressed  and  coped  stone  wall  now  enclos- 
ing an  orchard  and  a  conduit,  from  which  run 
two  supplies  of  water,  one  said  to  be  hard  the 
other  soft,  but  the  tasting  of  which  provoked 
amusing  diversities  of  opinion,  are  almost  the 
only  other  traces  of  tho  Bonliommos'  establish- 
ment. 

After  luncheon,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  of 
Yatesbury,  gave  an  address  on  Bratton  Castle, 
the  next  place  to  be  visited,  explaining  that  the 
"  castle"  consisted  simply  of  earthworks  on  the 
ci-est  of  a  commanding  down,  and  presumably  of 
British  origin.  He  claimed  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  decisive  siege  and  victory  gained  by 
Alfred  over  the  Danes  in  878,  at  the  place  de- 
scribed by  Asser,  and  the  Saxon  chronicle  as 
"Ethandun."  Mr.  Brock  agreed  that  the  site 
was  British,  and  Mr.  Myers,  F.S. A.,  advanced 
the  theory  that  not  only  the  camps  and  stations, 
but  the  reputed  roads  of  the  Romans  were 
merely  utilisations  of  Briti.sh  ways  and  stations. 
Mr.  Picton  asked  for  proof  of  this,  either  from 
documents  or  British  remains  found  on  the  roads, 
and  said,  on  the  contrary,  these  roads  agreed  pre- 
cisely with  undisputed  Roman  works  of  engi- 
neering in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
"  Castle  "  was  then  visited  ;  it  occupies  the  crest 
of  a  steep  down,  from  whence  a  wide  view  was 
obtained  to  south  and  west,  to  Landsdown-hill, 
and  Stourton  Church.  On  the  hUl  slopes  it  is 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  vallvmT,  but  on  the 
north  -  east,  where  the  approach  is  easy, 
there  are  double  ramparts  and  a  large  outwork 
strengthened  at  the  two  entrances.  On  the  slope 
beneath  is  scored  in  the  chalk  the  well-known 
"  White  Horse  of  Westhury"  which  was  reout 
a  century  since,  when  it  was  doubled  in  size  and 
made  to  face  west  instead  of  east.  The  outline 
is  very  tame  and  prosaic  ;  the  extreme  dimen- 
sions are  170ft.  in  length  by  160ft.  in  height, 
and  since  1873  the  outlines  have  been  maintained 
by  stone  edging. 

On  the  return  journey  Steeple  Aston  Church, 
a  fine  example  of  Late  Perpendicular  work,  with 
lofty  west  tower,  and  pinnacled  and  battlemented 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  Rev.  — Crawley 
explained  that  the  village  was  originally  Staple 
or  Market  Ashton.  The  large  "  steeple,"  from 
which  the  name  is  popularly  derived,  was  formerly 
capped  by  a  spire  93ft.  high,  which  was  struck  by 
lightning  in  July  and  October,  1670,  and  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  church.  The  aisles  are 
groined  in  stone,  and  the  nave  in  wood  on  stone 
springers.  Similar  stone  groining  was  added  to 
chancel  when  restored  from  Mr.  Clutton's  designs 
a  few  years  since,  and  the  nave  has  been 
restored  by  Messrs.  Giles  and  Gane.  Near  the 
church  in  the  village -street  is  a  large  cross,  built 
or  rebuilt  in  167-3,  and  finished  above  the  shaft- 
stone  ball  and  sundial.  Eccvil  Church,  an  Early 
Perpendicular  transepted  building,  with  good 
west  tower,  was  next  seen,  and  in  the  village  a 
welKrestored  15th-century  half-timbered  house, 
having  a  central  hall,  as  in  the  Potteme  example. 
Opposite  this  was  inspected  the  Manor  House,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Beach,  M. P.,  was  erected  for  the 
Lambert  family  late  in  the  16th  century,  and 
presents  four  gables  on  the  chief  front,  and  three 
on  each  wing.  The  main  entrance  is  under  a 
lofty  Jacobean  porch,  known  to  have  been  added 
in  1611.  The  principal  rooms  are  wainscotted, 
and  contain  a  large  collection  of  paintings, 
china,  and  old  domestic  fiu-niture.  The  garden 
is  of  a  formal  character,  in  keeping  with  the 
house,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  numerous  and 
large  clipped  yews.  Time  woiild  not  allow  jus- 
tice to  be  done  to  the  last  church  on  the  pro- 
gramme, that  of  Poulshot,  which  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  a  small  unrestored  church,  still 
containing  tlie  cumbrous  west  gallery,  the 
whitewashed  vavdted  ceilings,  and  the  candela- 
bra of  40  years  ago  ;  there  are  Jacobean  pulpit, 
font-cover,  and  chancel-rail,  and  pews  of 
medium  height.  The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  H. 
A.  Olivier,  briefly  indicated  the  chief  features, 
showing  that  it  was  an  Early  English  church, 
remodelled  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  north 
aisle  was  reduced  in  width,  the  chancel 
lengthened,  and  two-light  windows  renewed. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 


Town  Hall,  when  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Picton,  on  "Tho  Ethnology  of  Wiltshire,  as 
illustrated  in  its  Place  Names,"  and  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  on  "Discoveries  of  Pateolithic  Flint 
Implements,  with  Mammalian  Remains  in  the 
Reading  Drift."  Each  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  president  (Earl  Nelson), 
Messrs.  Myers,  Wright,  and  others  took  part. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The  day  was  devoted  to  a  long  carriage  ex- 
cursion to  the  mysterious  circles  at  Avebury  and 
to  the  mound  at  Silbury,  declared  to  be  the 
largest  artificial  hill  in  Europe,  wih  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  Southern  Russia.  Leaving  the 
Market-place  at  Devizes  at  9  a.m.,  the  members 
l^rocecded  to  the  fine  cruciform  church  of  Bishop 
Cannings,  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  but  the  nave  was  raised  in  height  by  a 
clerestory  and  aisles,  added  to  it  240  years  later. 
The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  cylindrical  piers,  carrying  unmoulded  pointed 
arches  upon  the  plain  central  tower,  and  has  a 
later  stone  spire  set  within  a  poor  parapet.  The 
chancel  is  groined,  is  square -ended,  and  has  a 
Lady-chapel  on  north.  The  south  porch  is  Flow- 
ing Decorated  in  character.  Mr.  Brock  called 
attention  to  the  simple  character  and  deep 
mouldings  of  the  Early  English  work,  and 
showed  that  in  the  chancel  the  lancets  and 
string-course  were  insertions  in  an  older,  pro- 
bably Saxon,  wall.  Some  discussion  arose  on  a 
peculiar  wooden  stall  in  the  north  transept,  at  the 
back  of  which  is  a  panel  inscribed  with  a  series 
of  short  dedicativo  inscriptions  in  Latin.  It  has 
been  called  a  confessional  and  a  meditation  chair ; 
but  Mr.  Brock  showed  that  the  framing  was 
modern,  that  the  painted  panel  was  formerly 
rebated  to  others,  and  that  it  was  probably  part 
of  a  rood-screen,  but  certainly  was  not  till  quite 
recently  a  chair.  After  visiting  the  church,  the 
WansDyke,  which  may  be  traced  through  Wilt- 
shire for  ten  miles,  and  less  perfectly  from  the 
Bristol  Channel,  was  visited  at  Shepherd's  shore, 
near  its  intersection  with  the  Roman-road.  This 
earthwork,  considered  by  Dr.  Guest  to  have  been 
the  last  frontier  of  the  province  of  the  Belgse, 
consists  of  a  rampart  and  ditch,  the  latter  jjlaced 
to  the  north,  clearly  indicating  that  its  defensive 
purpose  was  to  guard  a  people  dwelhng  in  the 
south,  and  it  is  carried  in  an  irregular  line  along 
the  hills  from  east  to  west.  After  a  discussion 
by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  Messrs.  Picton,  Brock, 
J.  T.  Burges,  andMorgan,  the  members  proceeded 
across  the  Roman  road,  which  was  shown 
by  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  to  run  in  a  direct  line 
for  Silbury,  but  to  turn  abruptly  to  the  south  to 
avoid  it.  At  Avebury  the  plans  by  Dr.  John 
Aubrey  (c.  1660),  Dr.  Stukeley  (c.  1743),  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare  (c.  1812),  were  explained  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Smith.  The  interest  attaching  to 
these  old  surveys  and  conjectural  restorations  is 
very  great,  as  the  circle  is  the  site  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  village,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
g'reatly  injured. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  that  the  inclosure  on  which 
the  members  were  assembled  -was  an  outer 
mound,  30ft.  high,  with  deep  ditch  on  inner  side, 
in  all  70ft.  in  height.  Within  this  are  a  few  of 
the  original  ring  of  huge  stones,  which  sur- 
rounded the  smaller  circles,  one  of  which  had  one 
central  stone,  the  other  three  central  stones. 
Two  avenues  once  led  to  south  and  south-west. 
The  stones  were  sarsens,  brought  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  a  torrent  bed  of  boulders  at 
the  junction  of  the  valley.  The  largest  stone  left 
weighs,  according  to  Mr.  Wm.  Long,  03  tons, 
and  one  of  90  tons  was  destroyed  a  few  years 
ago.  He  claimed  that  this  was  a  more  important 
monument  than  Stonehenge,  although  less 
known,  and  that  it  was  far  older  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  these  were  rude  unhewn  stones, 
set  on  end,  while  those  at  Stonehenge  exhibit 
marks  of  chiselling.  The  Rev.  Bryan  King 
described  recent  discoveries  of  broken  sarsens, 
pottery,  and  deers'  horns  in  the  inclosure,  and 
Mr.  Picton  gave  an  address,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  this  was  a  great  amphitheatre,  and  that 
these  circles  were  connected  with  the  primeval 
religion  of  the  world.  Mr.  J.  T.  Burges  spoke 
upon  the  earthworks.  Dr.  Stevens  showed  that 
all  these  circles  were  based  on  multiples  of  three, 
and  referred  to  the  mystic  properties  of  the 
number. 

Mr.  Morgan  suggested  that  "Abury"  was 
derived,  not  from  the  Saxon  ea,  a  river,  but 
from  the  Icelandic  root  aar,  a  year,  and  that  the 
name  meant  a  yearly  assembly  of  people. 
Mr.  Cunnington    remarked    that    the  sarsens 
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■were  remains  of  a  layer  of  sandstone  which  once 
overlaid  the  chalk,  and  regretted  the  removal  of 
so  many  sarscns  from  the  valley  for  building 
purposes,  but  that  liad  recently  been  stopped. 
Mr.  Brock  raised  the  theory  that  this  was  a 
temple,  and  that  this  formed  part  of  a  servient, 
of  which  the  head  exists  on  Overston  Hill,  and 
in  this  Messrs.  Smith  and  Cunnington  concui-red. 
It  transjiired  that  the  site  has  been  recently 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  desecration.  The  members  then 
visited  the  principal  stones  in  the  village,  includ- 
ing two  in  a  farmyard,  which  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  northern  circle,  and  the  two  other 
unusually  large  stones  at  the  south  point 
of  the  outer  ring,  which  indicated  the 
entrance  to  the  Kennet  avenue.  In  the 
afternoon  the  parish -chuch  of  Avebury  was 
visited.  It  is  internally  in  a  white-washed  and 
dilapidated  state,  preparations  having  been 
made  for  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
J.  Withers,  of  London.  It  has  suffered  much 
from  alteration  effected  by  Mr.  Button,  a 
builder,  of  Calne,  in  1810,  who  replaced 
Norman  arcades  to  nave  with  pseudo- Classic 
columns,  but  in  the  present  alterations  traces  of 
the  former  arcade  figured  by  Britton,  and  to  the 
west  of  these  older  and  plain  arches  on  either 
side  ;  the  chancel  was  a  lower  level  than  the 
nave,  as  at  Bradford-on- Avon  and  all  other  Saxon 
churches.  During  the  work  fragments  of  a 
ISth-centui-y  rood-screen,  of  good  design,  was 
found  to  have  been  worked  into  seats  and 
galleries.  Mr.  Withers'  detailed  drawings  and 
restorations  were  published  in  the  Buildiug 
News  for  Nov.  25tb,  1879.  Having  seen  Ave- 
bury, the  Manor-house  adjoining,  built  in  IGOl, 
on  the  site  of  a  small  priory,  and  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Kemm,  now  being  ^restored  from 
designs  of  Mr.  Pouting,  of  Marlborough,  the 
members  drove  through  the  Kennet  Avenue  to 
the  supposed  head  of  the  serpent  of  stones,  and, 
afterwards,  to  Silbury-hill,  at  both  of  which 
places  further  explanations  were  given  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  and  others.  Afterwards  an 
imperfect  circle  of  very  small  sarsens,  on  a 
down  a  mile  south  of  Silbury  (which  forms  a 
direct  line  with  it  and  Avebury),  was  visited, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith, 
who  discovered  it,  and  pointed  out  the  similarity 
between  it  and  the  small  stone  circles  of  J utland. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  at  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Burges  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Ancient  Fortifications,  with  Par- 
ticular Reference  to  the  Castle  of  Devizes,"  in 
which,  after  •  tracing  the  history  of  British 
castles  from  the  rude  mounds  and  earthworks  of 
the  Britons,  ditches  and  palisades  of  the  Saxons, 
and  so  to  the  Norman  castles,  he  showed  that 
many  of  these  mounds  were  included,  as  at 
Leicester,  Warwick,  and  other  places,  within  the 
lines  of  the  subsequent  Norman  castle,  which 
•without  having  any  keep  or  other  bearing  upon 
them  ;  for  instance,  Canterbury  where  the 
"Danejon"  mount  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  castle.  He  showed  how  the 
Norman  castles  were  defended  by  stockades  and 
moats.  Coming  to  Wiltshire,  he  showed  that 
the  British  forts  were  taken  and  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  ;  and 
finally  dealt  with  Devizes  Castle,  elucidating  its 
fonn  by  plans  of  Hedingham,  Ludlow,  and 
Kenil worth,  &c.,  and  having  drawn  a  sketch 
plan  of  the  building,  traced  its  history  from  the 
date  of  its  erection  on  an  older  mound  by 
Bishop  Roger  of  Sarum  ;  its  use  as  a  prison,  the 
Beige  it  resisted  in  1643,  and  its  demolition 
three  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Brock  after- 
wards read  a  paper  on  "The  Recent  Dis- 
covery of  a  Viking's  Ship  in  Norway,"  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  specimen  fragments  of  the 
ve.ssel.  In  the  afternoon  the  parish-church  of  Ave- 
bury, a  Norman  edifice  with  later  additions,  was 
visited.  The  Perpendicular  rood-loft  was 
discovered  during  a  recent  restoration  to  have 
been  worked  up  into  seats  and  galleries  ;  detailed 
drawings  and  the  proposed  reconstruction  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  the  arcliitect  for  the  restora- 
tion, were  published  in  the  Building  News  of 
November  25,  1879.  Having  seen  Avebury 
House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kemm,  the 
members  drove  up  the  Kennet  Avenue  to  Silbury 
Hill  and  the  stone  circle  opposite,  where  further 
explanations  were  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Smith  and  others.  In  the  evening  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall. 

THURSDAY. 
Yesterday  the  programme  provided  for  an 


excursion  from  Chippenham  to  Bradenstoke 
Priory,  passing  tlirough  Langley  Burrell, 
Draycot,  Sutton,  Benger,  and  Christian  Mal- 
ford.  At  the  priory  explanations  were  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  and  carriages 
were  resumed  to  Malmesbury,  whei'e,  after  a 
luncheon  to  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  Powell,  M.P., 
at  his  reading-rooms  in  the  town,  the  Cross, 
Abbey  House,  and  Abbey  were  to  be  Nusitcd. 
We  shall  give  full  particulars  of  the  visit  in  our 
next  issue. 

To-day  (Friday)  Stonehenge  is  to  be  visited, 
a  detour  being  made  cn  route  to  see  Amesbury 
Chxu'ch  and  Vespasian's  Camp,  and  lectures 
have  been  promised  by  Mr.  William  Long, 
F.S.A.,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Morgan,  F.S.  A.  On  Saturday  the  ijroceedings  will 
commence  at  Bromham  Church,  to  be  described 
by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Edgell,  a  Roman  villa  and  pave- 
ment, audsome  Mediteval  houses  being  also  seen  in 
the  village.  At  Zowood  House  the  collections  and 
the  gallery  of  historical  pictures  will  be  inspected, 
by  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  after  a  visit  to  Spye  Park  old  gate  the 
carriages  will  be  resumed  to  Lacock,  where  the 
remains  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery,  the  parish- 
church  of  St.  Cyriac,  and  the  i4th-century 
houses  in  the  village  offer  promise  of  an  interest- 
ing termination  to  the  day's  outing.  The 
closing  meeting  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  held  in 
the  evening,  but  supplementary  excursions  are 
arranged  for  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  the 
former  day  Great  Chalfield  House,  Wraxall, 
and  Bradford-on- Avon  are  to  be  visited,  and  on 
the  latter  the  towns  of  Marlborough  and  Milden- 
hall  will  be  seen,  the  return  by  carriage  through 
Savernake  Forest.  We  shall  resume  our  report 
next  week. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

C10NSIDERABLE  progress  has  been  made 
/  in  the  main  facade  of  this  building.  The 
Strand  front  begins  to  assume  a  more  coherent 
appearance  among  the  maze  of  scaffolding,  and 
it  affords  some  idea  of  the  completed  design. 
The  long  stone -fronted  facade  to  the  west  has 
also  risen  to  its  full  elevation  in  some  parts,  and 
the  masses  of  its  towers  or  projections  make  an 
imposing  effect.  More  uniformity  of  features 
marks  this  front ;  the  windows  are  generally 
narrovv-  lights  grouped  together,  having  trefoiled 
heads,  and  the  chimney-stacks  break  the  long 
roofing,  and  display  considerable  variety  of  treat- 
ment. But  it  is  in  Carey-street  that  the  architect 
seems  to  have  displayed  the  resources  of  his 
fancy  to  the  utmost.  The  frontage  is  broken  up 
into  large  masses,  th  '  windows  are  varied  in 
character,  and  the  [  .bles  .ire  enriched  with 
sculptured  ornament  of  sxsirited  dpsign,  espe- 
cially in  the  spandrels  and  windows.  A  remark- 
able feature  in  this  fa(,'ade  is  the  gable  facing 
Serle-street,  upon  the  apex  of  which  a  statue 
of  Moses  has  been  placed.  The  great  Jewish  law- 
giver stands  upon  a  pedestal  which  rises  out  of  the 
gable  ;  he  is  shown  bareheaded,  with  the  Tables 
of  the  Law  in  his  left  arm,  massively  draped. 
Figures  on  gable  summits  are  not  common  in 
England,  and  we  might  fairly  question  the  taste 
of  perching  a  bareheaded  statue,  single  and 
exposed,  upon  a  pinnacle  overlooking  the  chim- 
neys and  roofs  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  were  it  not 
that  the  precincts  are  consecrated  to  the  law. 
One  of  our  contemporaries  has  suggested  that 
the  statue  would  have  been  less  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  more  easily  seen,  if  placed  in  a 
niche  ;  but  we  think  that  even  the  latter  position 
would  be  unsatisfactory. 


BATALHA. 

BATALHA,  though  little  more  than  a  small 
village,  contains,  according  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gmnlian,  the  finest  group  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Portugal.  There  are 
not  many  finer  groups  in  Europe.  At  the  first 
glimpse,  the  forest  of  gables  and  pinnacles  and 
battlements  and  flying  buttresses  reminded  us 
of  Milan.  Their  date  fills  up  nearly  the  whole 
interval  between  the  years  1388  and  1515.  The 
central  buUding  is  the  church,  which  was 
finished  in  1416.  The  nave  is  very  effective 
from  its  height  and  simplicity.  There  is  no  tri- 
forium  ;  but  the  pier  arches  are  so  lofty  (65ft.) 
as  to  make  the  want  hardly  felt.  The  choir  is 
short,  and  ends  in  an  apse.  There  are  small 
chapels,  containing  tombs,  at  the  east  of  each 
transept.    The  general  effect  of  the  church  is 


not  altogether  pleasing  ;  and  the  windows  have 
been  filled  with  miserable  coloured  glass, 
arranged  ia  kaleidoscopic  patterns.  But  the 
deficiencies  of  the  church  itself  are  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  beauty  of  its  adjuncts.  From 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  towards  the  west  end, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  founder.  It 
forms  a  square  of  GCft.,  with  a  central  octagonal 
lantern  of  40ft.  in  diameter.  This  last  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  splendid  columns  carrying 
-•^tilted  arches,  with  capitals  of  exquisite  foliage. 
The  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  picked  out  in 
various  colours.  The  vaulting  is  very  beautiful. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  grace  of  the 
design  and  the  perfection  of  workmanship  in 
this  lantern.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  stands 
the  tomb,  of  great  height,  surmounted  by  the 
figures,  larger  than  life,  hand  in  hand,  of  Dom 
Joilo  and  his  Queen.  A  nobler  monument  can 
hardly  be  found  anywhere.  The  south  side  of 
the  chapel  is  occupied  by  the  tombs,  also  of 
great  beauty,  of  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Familj'.  The  east  side  has  four  altars,  and  the 
west  is  taken  up  with  recesses,  less  elaborately 
adorned,  in  which  other  tombs  were  probably 
intended  to  be  placed.  This  chapel  alone  is 
worth  taking  a  journey  to  .see.  From  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  nave  the  cloisters  are  entered. 
The  redundance  of  ornament,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  architect  and  the  carver  have  run  riot 
in  every  form  and  variety  of  cpxaint  and  elegant 
device,  are  marvellous.  Much  of  this,  to 
modern  taste,  .seems  overdone.  But  there  are 
parts,  especially  the  portal  leading  to  the 
chapter-house,  which  are  in  the  purest  style  of 
Gothic  art.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  magnifi- 
cent in  the  extreme. 

But  still  more  striking  is  the  Unfinished 
Chapel  —  the  "  Capella  Impetfeita  "— at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  church.  It  occupies  a  simi- 
lar position  to  that  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  though  the  intended  com- 
munication with  the  church  has  never  been 
carried  out.  It  is  octagonal,  and  of  noble 
design  and  exquisite  workmanship.  Its  western 
arch  excels  in  elaborate  riclmess  anything  even 
in  the  cloisters.  The  walls  were  never  carried 
up  farther  than  the  springing  of  the  vaulting. 
Like  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  it  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  Royal  burial-place.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  loving  care 
with  which  the  whole  building  is  being  restored, 
by  simply  replacing  worn-out  stones  and  injured 
details  with  workmanship  hardly  less  skilled 
than  that  of  the  original  buildings. 


THE  PROPER  SIZE  OF  HOUSE- SEWERS. 

A SERIES  of  observations  has  been  made  by 
Sewer  Commissioner  Moore,  of  St.  Louis 
(U.S.A.),  to  determine  the  necessary  sizes  of 
sewers  to  carry  off'  house  sewage  exclusively, 
irrespective  of  surface  drainage  or  storm -water. 
The  present  sewerage  system  of  St.  Lords 
provides  for  all  the  drainage  from  whatsoever 
cause  ;  but  it  has  been  found  expedient,  looking 
towards  immediati  extension,  to  areange  certain 
additions  to  the  system  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  house-drainage  alone.  A  ceiiain 
neighboiu-hood  was  selected,  through  which 
Compton  Avenue  sewer,  with  a  diameter  of 
7|ft.,  passes.  On  this  area  of  440  acres  were 
1,"370  houses,  popidation  11,000.  The  observa- 
tions were  taken  by  constructing  a  small  dam, 
with  a  section  of  12hi.  pipe  running  through  it 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sewer.  All  the  flow  in  the 
sewer  was  made  to  pass  through  the  small  pipe, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  the  flow  is  highest,  as  a  rule,  the  water 
was  only  Cpn.  deep  in  the  small  pipe.  The 
weather  and  soil  were  dry  enough  to  insure  that 
nothing  but  the  waste  from  the  dwellings  passed 
iuto  the  sewer.  Another  sewer  was  tried,  2>\it. 
by  4^ft.,  in  a  fairly  built-up  neighbourhood  of 
155  acres,  with  the  result  that  a  pipe  of  9in.  in 
diameter  gave  a  maximum  depth  of  flow  of  ejin. 
and  a  minimum  of  4gin. ,  giving  an  average  of, 
say,  5gin.  While  the  cxuantity  of  the  flow 
shown  seems  small,  it,  however,  indicates  a 
consumption  equal  to  about  80  gallons  of  water 
per  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

A  lychgate  has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Coggeshall,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Bonton.  It  is  15th- 
century  in  style,  and  has  been  executed  in  English 
oak,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Oldridge,  of  Colchester,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Dampier,  architect. 
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Our  LiTHOGRAPHIClLLUSTRATIONS. 

COFFEE-PALACE  AND  WOEKHEN's  HALL,  KEN3AL 
GEEEN. 

XrNTLL  witliin  the  last  few  years  two  farmhouses 
alone  stood  amidst  the  green  pastures  south  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Kensal  Green. 
Narrow  bridges,  with  gates  across  them,  spanned 
the  railway  and  the  more  northemly  canal.  A 
road   brandling    from    the    Harrow-road  at 
Paddington  led  through  quaintly.named  cottages 
to  what  was  then  the  Great  Western  gas-works. 
A  couple  of  footpaths  traversed  the  farms  north- 
wards, from  Notting-hill  to  the  cemetery.  The 
farms  have  now  been  displaced  by  a  vast  net- 
work of  new  streets  ;  the  fields  has  been  turned 
into  building-sites  ;  the  footways   have  been 
diverted  and  converted  into  wide  roads  full  of 
bustle   and   activity ;   and   one   of  the  finest 
thorougfares  in  the  metropolis,  which  begins  at 
the  main  Bayswater-road  and  passes  over  the 
crown  of  Notting' -  hill,  has    been  continued 
northwards  to  Kensal  Green  and  the  Harrow- 
road.    The  old  narrow  bridge  over  the  Great 
Western  Railway  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
one  of  appropriate  size  and  character.  The 
corresponding  one  over  the  canal,  some  300  yards 
further  north,  has  been  most  wi.sely  condemned, 
and  a  new  iron  structure  40ft.  wide,  designed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Vignolles,  will,  in  a  few  months,  be 
begun.    The  old  Plough-lane  will  be  widened, 
and  thus  the  northern  outlet  of  Kensington 
parish  will  be  completed.    Between  these  two 
bridges,  opposite  the  gas-works,  at  the  highest 
spot  in  the  whole  parish  and  for  miles  around, 
a  strip  of  ground,  with  a  frontage  of  some  200 
yards  to  the  main  road,  has  for  years  remained 
vacant.    The  district  being  one  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  the  labouring  classes,  the  idea  was 
started  of  erecting  there  a  building  devoted  to 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  their  leisure 
hours,  and  a  series  of  suitable  dwellings  for 
them  with  all  the  latest  sanitary  improvements. 
The  site  was  purchased  for  the  pui-pose  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  now  being 
cleared  for  the  proposed  buildings.    The  Coffee 
Palace  and  Hall,  shown  in  our  engraving,  will 
be  built  at  tho  point  directly  opposite  the  new 
bridge  over  the  canal.    The  arrangement  of  the 
plan  was  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
peculiar  sh  ape  of  the  site  and  by  the  difference  in  the 
levels — the  roadway  falling  considerably  from 
he  front  elevation  to  the  rear.    The  difficulties 
have,  however,  been  fairly  overcome,  and,  in 
some  cases,  utilised.    The  plans  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  explain  themselves.     The  materials 
used  on  the  fronts  will  be  carved  and  moulded 


red  brick  and  stone,  with  stock-brick  wall-face. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  tiles. 

LA  POETE  GUILLAUME,  CIIAETEES. 

The  accompanying  .sketch  entitled,  "La  Porto 
G\iillaumo,Chartres,"  was  made  at  Chartres  last 
May.  La  Porto  Guillaumo  is  the  only  one 
remaining  of  the  city  gates  of  Chartres.  The 
central  part  is  built  of  heavy  stone  well  laid  ;  the 
towers  are  of  much  lighter  work,  though 
considerably  thicker,  and  are  plastered.  The 
original  moat  still  remains,  though  now  spanned 
by  a  stone  arch  instead  of  a  drawbridge.  It 
was  at  tliis  gate  that  tradition  says  the  Virgin 
appeared  just  in  time  to  drive  back  the  forces  of 
the  Piince  of  Conde  and  save  the  city.  A  fresco 
in  the  cathedral  commemorates  the  event.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  architect,  of 
26,  Bedford-place,  for  the  drawing  from  which 
our  illustration  is  photo-lithographed. 

NEWC  ASTLE  -  on  -  TV  NE  .  — WEST  JIOEELAND  -  EC  AD  OE 
BELL-TEKEACB  SCHOOLS. 

This  group  of  schools  was  one  of  the  first  erected 
by  the  board.  It  is  carried  out  entirely  in  stone, 
with  Ashlar  dressings  and  slated  roofs.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  1,000  children  in  the 
manner  shown  upon  the  plan.  The  leading  idea 
of  the  arrangement  was  to  place  the  class-rooms 
in  such  a  manner  that  complete  supervision 
would  be  obtained  by  the  head-master,  without 
traversing  corridors  or  leaving  the  main  room. 
Cap-rooms,  teachers'  private  rooms,  and  the 
usual  accessories  are  provided.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  was  about  £9,600.  Messrs.  N.  and  R. 
Reed  were  the  contractors,  and  the  architect 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newca-stle-on-Tyne. 

NEW  WOEKMEN's  VILLAGE  CLUB,  WOOBUEN-GEEEN. 

This  building  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  architect,  of  High  Wycombe.  No 
further  particulars  have  reached  us. 

FOUE  HOUSES,  STONEYGATE,  LEICESTEE. 

These  hoiises  are  now  in  course  of  erection  by 
Messrs.  Thos.  Bland  and  Sons,  for  Mr.  C.  S. 
Robinson,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Isaac  Barra- 
dale,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Leicester.  The  whole  of  the 
external  work  is  faced  with  Parry's  thin  Wood- 
ville  strawberry-coloured  bricks,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  There  are  large 
kitchens,  pantries,  and  the  usual  servants'  offices 
in  the  basement  (which,  in  the  lower  two  houses, 
is  above  the  ground-line) .  The  ground-floor  of 
each  house  contains  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
and  breakfast-room,  and  a  servants'  stairs  in  the 
two  end  houses.  The  first  floor:  two  bedrooms, 
drawing-room,  bath,  w.c.,  &c.  The  second 
floor  :  large  balcony,  three  bedrooms,  and 
dressing-room ;  and  in  the  attic  are  two  large 
bedrooms,  store  closets,  and  cistem-rooms.  A 
lift  is  in  communication  from  basement  to  ground 
floor. 

SHOPS    AT  CAEDIFF. 

This  block  of  buildings  is  now  in  comse  of 
erection  for  Mr.  C.  Kyte,  on  the  corner  of  Bute 
and  Customhouse  streets,  Cardiff.  The  site  is 
part  of  tho  surplus  land  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Cardiff  through  their  last  Improve- 
ment Act,  whereby  numerous  old  rookeries 
were  demolished,  and  a  fine  new  street  opened, 
which  will  be,  in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  the  to-wn.  With  reference  to  the  ma- 
terials, the  lower  part  of  the  shops  is  to  be  built 
of  Bath  stone  and  Radyr- stone  plinth;  the 
upper  part  is  to  be  faced  with  white  brick,  re- 
lieved by  red-brick  cornices,  slring-cour.scs, 
hood-mouldings,  &o.,  from  the  Pencoed  Brick 
and  Tile  Works ;  the  bay-windows  are  con- 
structed of  Bath  stone,  with  the  exception  of 
cornices,  which  are  brick,  and  arc  supported  by 
Aberdeen  red  granite  columns.  The  contract 
has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers,  Cardiff, 
for  £2,500.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  P.  Jones, 
Park- street,  Cardiff. 

PEEMISES    IN    NEWMAN- STEEET,  OXFOED-STEEET. 

The  premises  Nos.  89a,  90,  and  91,  Newman- 
street,  have  been  recently  completed  for  Messrs. 
F.  and  C.  O.sler,  glass-manufacturers,  of  Bir- 
mingham and  London.  The  basement  and 
ground-floor  will  be  occupied  by  them  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  the  former,  extending  to  back  of 
vaults,  being  connected  with  then-  present  ware- 
house, and  the  shop  in  ground-floor,  with  an 
intermediate  showroom  at  back,  communicating 
with  their  premises  in  Oxford-street  by  openings 
in  party-walls  fitted  with  wrought-iron  sliding 


and  folding  doors.  The  basement  is  lighted  in 
front  by  windows  under  hall  boards,  and 
Messrs.  Hay  ward  Bros.'  prismatic  lights  have 
been  fitted  over  site  of  area,  so  as  to  throw  as 
much  light  as  possible  to  back  of  vaults.  A 
portion  of  lights  open  on  rollers,  giving  a  large 
and  useful  space  for  lowering  or  rai-sing  extra  • 
sized  crates.  The  basement  and  ground-stories 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  fireproof  floors. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  arranged 
as  dwellings  in  flats,  consisting  of  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  bedrooms,  and  bathroom, 
with  usual  offices  to  each,  and  accommodation 
for  a  "  porter  "  is  procured  by  a  mezzanine  be- 
tween ground  and  first  stories  out  of  No.  89,  of 
which  Messrs.  Osier  have  a  lease.  The  ware- 
house in  basement,  the  shop  on  ground  floor, 
and  the  flats  in  upper  part  of  the  building,  are 
approached  by  separate  entrances  from  Newman- 
street.  The  facing  is  of  red  brick,  with  terra- 
cotta enrichments  between  string-courses,  and 
Portland  stone  dressings.  The  ground-story  is 
of  red  Mansfield,  the  doors  and  windows  are  of 
wainscot,  and  the  whole  of  windows  of  ground 
and  upper  stories  are  glazed  with  plate-glass. 
Messrs.  WaU  Bros.,  of  Dale -road,  Kentish 
Town,  have  carried  out  the  work,  at  a  cost  of 
£7,800,  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Field 
and  Burnet. 


THE  ''BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING 
CLUB. 

AFTER  a  careful  examination  of  the  merits 
of  the  leading  competitors,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  publishing  the  names  of  those  we 
think  are  entitled  to  receive  the  three  prizes.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  the 
almost  equal  merit  shown  in  the  designs  contri- 
buted by  the  two  foremost  competitors  ;  but  as 
the  drawing  of  "Alfred"  has  been  throughout 
more  careful,  we  place  him  first. 

1st  Prize,  £10  10s.—"  Alfred"  (Arthur  Keen, 
12,  Cathcart  Hill,  Junction-road,  N.) 

2nd  Prize,  £5  os.— "Edwin"  (Edwin  G. 
Hardy,  17,  Brunswick-gardens,  Kensington, W.) 

3rd  Prize,  £3  3s.— "  Sub  Silentio"  (W.  OUver 
Mackay,  13,  Sommerhill-street,  Newcastle-oa- 
Tyne). 

The  following  competitors  are  highly  com- 
mended:— 

"  Sub  Rosa"  (Albert  Howell,  8,  Upper  Bed- 
ford-place, Russell- square). 

"Binny"  (Frank  Bindloss,  The  Midlands, 
Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire). 

"Honey  Dew"  (Herbert  W.  Railton,  St. 
Alban's  View,  Blackburn,  Lancashire). 

"  Jack"  (J.  Holdgate,  Lower  Clapton). 

"Pupil  J."  (J.  B.  Hikens,  Norwood,  near 
Liverpool). 

"No.  90"  (Arthur  Turner,  St.  Stephen's, 
Norwich) . 

We  also  mention  the  names  of  six  other  com- 
petitors whose  persistent  endeavours  and  steady 
improvement  call  for  praise. 

"  Ap  Adam"  (A.  West  Mabson,  Elliott-road, 
Crooks  Moor,  Sheffield). 

"  Castello"  (F.  H.  Mullis,  Manor  House,  Far 
Colton,  Northampton). 

"Motto  J.  L."  (J.  Lord,  jun.,  Alma-place, 
Brighouse). 

"Clansman"  (W.  D.  Amos,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne). 

"Fleur  de  Lis"  (W.  Martin,  Venice  VUla, 
Ufracombe,  N.  Devon.) 

"Burswell"  (G.  S.  French,  Sidney-street, 
North  Sliields). 


CHIPS. 

The  iron  shutters  at  Child's  Bank,  Temp'e  Bar, 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes, 
and  Co.,  of  Ulverston  ;  the  shutters  have  been  made 
of  their  best  quality  curvilinear  iron,  worked  by 
patent  balance-weight  motion,  and  adapted  for 
raising  and  lowering  from  the  inside.  The  same 
firm  are  the  contractors  for  the  shutters  for  the 
shops  and  stalls  of  the  Dublin  South  City  Markets. 

A  new  Episcopal  church  is  being  erected  at  Dun- 
dee. The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Eoss,  architect,  Inverness,  and  the  cost  is  esti« 
mated  at  £2,.50U.  The  church,  which  will  provide  ac- 
commodation for  between  2.50  and  300  persons,  is  in 
the  Early  Gothic  style,  with  a  circular  tower  75ft. 
high. 

A  presbytery  and  sacristy  is  to  be  built  at  South 
Bank,  near  Middlesbrough,  for  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Holland.  New  schools,  to  accommodate  250 
children,  will  subsequently  follow.  Martin  Carr, 
of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect. 


The  Building  Rews.  Aug.20.  I^<S0. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  SPAIN. 

THAT  tlio  public  works  of  Spain  should  be 
insufficient,  and  badly  regulated,  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  course.  With  this  people, 
whose  deficiency  in  administrative  ability  makes 
their  great  country  an  unwieldy,  disunited 
group  of  provinces  ;  whose  want  of  probity  makes 
constitutional  government  a  farce ;  and  whose 
energy-lacking  character  looks  upon  civilisation 
principally  as  so  much  more  of  kixury  for  those 
who  have,  or  can  get,  money  to  purchase  it — 
this  state  of  things  is  only  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Except  in  those  localities  where  foreign 
intercourse,  or  a  more  progressive  race  than  the 
average,  prevails ;  public  works  tardily  follow 
the  demands  of  the  country,  rather  than  lead  or 
develop  its  resources.  There  is  movement — 
progress,  I  suppose  it  may  be  called — but  it  is  a 
progress  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  compulsion 
of  the  civilisation  of  more  energetic  nations. 
Still  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  Spain  simply  by  com- 
parison with  other  more  highly  civilised  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  She  is  not  capable  of 
the  same  development  as  are  our  own  and  some 
other  favoured  lands.  The  extreme  climates — 
the  enervating-  summers  and  tempestuous  winters 
— the  barrenness  of  the  flood-washed  sand  and 
rock  soils,  and  the  intractable  mountainous 
character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  in 
certain  districts — render  their  being  brought  into 
a  condition  such  as  England  or  Belgium  enjoys 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  just,  then,  to 
estimate  Spain's  capability  of  supporting  a 
population,  or  her  proper  proportion  of  roads  and 
railways,  by  computation  of  her  thousands  of 
square  miles,  with  such  standards  as  these. 

The  roads,  for  example,  are,  from  this  point 
of  view,  very  inadequate  ;  yet,  for  the  popula- 
tion and  the  purposes  it  has  to  serve,  the  system 
is  tolerably  good.  I  think  the  high  roads  are 
now,  especially  if  the  condition  of  other  things  be 
considerei],  very  satisfactory.  They  are  fairly 
well  engineered  ;  with,  generally,  good  working 
gradients.  The  embankments,  cuttings,  bridges, 
and  occasional  tunnels,  are  kept  in  good  order 
by  a  regular  permanent  staff  of  workmen,  and 
the  macadam  surface  of  broken  limestone  or 
granite  is  also  well  kept.  The  "  diligencias," 
which  are  not  themselves  models  of  utility  or 
good  management,  have  little  to  complain  of  as 
to  their  roads.  Most  of  these  vehicles  now  ply 
as  feeders  to  the  railways,  in  correspondence 
with  the  trains ;  with  consequently  a  greater 
regard  for  punctuality  than  formerly.  In  some 
cases,  too,  the  new  Lines  of  railway  are  com- 
menced from  both  ends  at  once,  and  portions  are 
opened  as  thej-  are  completed  ;  with  a  connecting 
service  of  "diligencias,"  gradually  shortening, 
and  finally  disappearing  altogether.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  route  to  Granada  was  traversed 
thus  ;  and,  at  present,  the  traffic  from  Oviedo  to 
Leon,  and  from  Leon  westward  to  Lugo,  has  to 
use  the  same  broken  means  of  transport. 

As  new,  or  even  growing  cities,  are  in  the 
interior  rarities,  nearly  aU  the  highway  system 
is  ancient.  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  any  alto- 
gether new  high  road  ;  but  improvement  works 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  The  approaches 
to  some  towns,  upon  the  elevated  sites  favoured 
by  their  founders,  the  Moors,  which  are  subjects 
requiring  some  consideration,  have  been  or  are 
being  improved.  These  ascents  are  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  involve  zig-zags  and  detours  of  as 
much  as  a  mile  in  length.  Of  course  the  im- 
provements are  such  in  a  utilitarian,  but  not, 
by  any  means,  in  the  picturesque  sense.  At 
Toledo,  the  new  road  from  the  station,  after 
crossing  the  river  by  the  old  bridge  "Alcantara" 
and  making  a  circuit  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  makes  a  zigzag  (always  rising)  towards 
the  Puerla  del  Sol.  But  it  runs  past  this  struc- 
ture and  alongside  the  fragment  of  the  old  road, 
instead  of  through  it.  And,  artistically  speak- 
ing, the  grand  old  gate  seems  insulted  by  the 
disregard  for  its  purpose.  At  Segovia  similar 
works  upon  the  principal  approach  were  exe- 
cuted some  time  back.  And  at  Zamora,  Toro, 
and  other  elevated  towns,  a  reform  in  the  ^ 
entrance  roads  has  been  attendant  upon  the 
increased  traffic,  brought  by  the  railway.  At 
Avila  the  road  from  the  direction  of  Segovia 
which  passes  under  the  walls  of  the  town  to  the 
bridge,  is  now  being  reconstructed  at  different 
levels  and  gradients ;  and  although  there  are 
no  cuttings  of  any  great  depth,  yet  the  granite 
rock  which  crops  up  through  the  thin  soil 
necessitates  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  wedging, 
blasting,  &c. 


I  may  note  here  the  awakening  to  the  useful- 
ness of  trees,  which  is  evident  in  some  places. 
Spain  is  sadly  deficient,  generally  speaking,  in 
this  respect ;  partly,  perhaj^s,  because  some  sort 
of  irrigation  is  almcst  always  necessary.  But 
one  can  see  now  in  many  situations  near  the 
large  towns,  lately -planted  trees,  which  pro- 
mise to  greatly  improve  the  parched  dusty  roads  — 
notably,  for  numbers,  near  Burgos,  where  upon 
the  waste  lands,  bordering  on  the  river  (which 
like  most  Spanish  streams,  shows  a  greed  for 
space  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  volume),  there 
are  some  splendid  "  alamedas"  or  groves  which 
have  been  quite  lately  extended.  These  trees 
are  principally  varieties  of  the  poplar  species. 
But,  in  many  localities,  the  elm  flourishes  well 
if  supplied  with  water. 

Some  other  important  works,  now  in  progress, 
are  the  improvement  of  the  internal  thorough- 
fares of  all  cities.  In  those  few  which  are  pro- 
gressive, there  are  one  or  more  new  broad  streets, 
either  intersecting  the  denser  neighbourhoods  or 
extending  the  town  toward  a  suburb.  Some  of 
these  streets  I  mentioned  in  connection  with 
House-building.  But  I  reserved  the  notice  I 
wish  to  make  of  the  extension  of  Barcelona,  as 
belonging  rather  to  the  series  of  public  works 
than  to  simple  house -building. 

Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Catalonia  (called  by 
Ford  the  Lancashire  of  Spain),  overlooks  the 
Mediterranean  toward  the  east.  It  is  extending 
with  London-like  rapidity  over  its  valley,  to- 
ward the  hills,  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  In 
the  south,  under  the  hill  and  fortress,  which 
command  the  town,  is  arising  a  new  bourgeoise 
quarter  with  wide  rectangularly-planned  streets 
and  lofty  houses.  To  the  south-west,  along  the 
path  of  the  Spanish  railway,  is  a  busy  suburb 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  Westward,  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  former 
boundary  of  the  town,  lies  the  suburban  town  of 
Gracia,  at  the  base,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
breezy  hills,  upon  which  villas  are  arising  in  all 
directions.  Gracia  is  now  connected  w4th 
Barcelona  by  a  fine  avenue  "El  Paseo  de 
Gracia,"  and  as  this  is  a  good  representative  of 
the  modern  Spanish  favourite  type  of  principal 
thoroughfare,  I  wiil  describe  it  in  detail. 

It  has  first  a  broad  central  footwalk — the 
scene  of  the  all-popular  evening  promenade — 
fully  .50ft.  wide;  then  on  each  side  a  good 
carriage  roadway  (which,  in  this  instance,  has 
the  tramway  along  its  inner  edge),  and  be- 
yond are  the  usual  footways,  also  liberally  wide. 
Each  of  these  divisions  is  lined  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Zaragoza,  evergreen 
hedges  are  added.  The  effect  is  very  agreeable. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  land  necessary  is  rather 
extravagant,  and  where  (as  is  generally  the  case 
in  England)  there  is  much  cross  traffic,  the  cen- 
tral footway  would  be  too  much  intersected  by 
crossings.  But,  for  Spanish  conditions,  it  is 
very  suitable  and  good.  It  affords  a  curious 
contrast  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
methods  of  resisting  the  heat  of  the  climate.  In 
this,  foliage  replaces  the  sheltering  cornices  and 
closely  opposed  walls  by  which  the  Moors  and 
their  contemporaries  sought  the  necessary  shade. 
And  the  airiness  is,  of  course,  much  more  salu- 
brious. The  "Rambla" — the  older  main 
thoroughfare  of  Barcelona — is  also  adorned  with 
noticeable  trees.  They  are  splendid  lofty 
pianos,  untrained  and  unlopped,  except  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  their  jjroper  care  ;  and  they 
show,  I  think,  to  great  advantage  over  the  con- 
ventional cones  of  foliage  which  are  generally 
considered  proper  for  town  streets.  A  great 
number  of  the  frontages  on  the  "Paseo  de 
Gracia"  are  ah-eady  filled,  and  the  remainder 
seem  to  be  going  fairly  well. 

The  by-roads  of  Spain  arc  simply  as  bad  as 
they  can  be  ;  sometimes  spread  over  a  hundred 
feet  of  ground,  by  the  attempts  of  drivers  to 
escape  the  mud  or  dust,  and  at  others  sunk  deep 
in  a  cutting,  formed  by  the  repeated  churnings 
of  wheels  and  washings  of  trespassing  rivulets. 
It  is  very  true  in  Spain,  the  national  proverb 
which  says,  "There  is.no  short  cut  without 
labour." 

The  railways  also  are  bad.  One  cannot  even 
grant  them  the  moderate  approval  which  the 
high  roads  may  claim.  The  country  is  often 
very  difficult,  calling  for  all  the  engineer's  skill 
and  ingenuity,  and,  as  usual,  in  mountainous 
districts  steep  gradients,  sharp  curves,  and  long 
detours  are  necessary.  Cuttings,  even  shallow 
ones,  involve  a  large  amount  of  blasting  in  the 
hardest  rocks — granite,  limestones,  &:c.,  or,  in 
treacherous  soft  sands,  careful  provision  has  to 


be  made  for  the  escape  or  diversion  of  the  sur- 
face water.  Embankments  generally  necessi- 
tate provisions  of  more  magnitude  than  we  are 
familiar  with,  for  the  stream  in  the  traversed 
valley,  which,  although  in  summer  almost  a  dry 
gravel-bed,  is  probably  a  powerful  flood  in 
winter  and  spring. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Spanish 
railways  traverse  a  country  flat  as  the  sea.  In 
either  circumstances,  the  ways  and  accessories 
are  in  bad  condition.  With  very  few  and  small 
exceptions,  they  are  single  lines  with  loops  at 
stations.  Some  few  railways,  however,  have 
been  constructed  with  tunnels,  embankments, 
&c.,  of  the  necessary  width  for  the  second  line 
of  rails.  The  metals  used  are  flat  bottom 
flanged,  probably  to  avoid  the  detail  labour  con- 
sectuent  upon  the  use  of  chairs,  &c.  Sometimes 
even  the  hollow  rail  of  f[  section  is  used.  And 
the  road  is  worn  and  neglected  till  it  attains 
almost  its  last  stage  of  even  comparative  safety. 
Fortunately  the  maximum  rate  of  speed  is  low. 
The  stations,  too,  which  are  inconvenient  and 
dirty,  are  placed  at  considerable  distances  from 
their  towns.  This  appears  to  be,  sometimes, 
merely  an  extraordinary  freak,  or  a  concession 
to  the  coach -owners.  Certainly  it  is  intentional, 
for  it  is  invariable,  and  often  one  passes  the 
town  quite  near,  and  then  has  to  return  in  one 
of  the  wretched  little  omnibuses  from  the  dis- 
tant station.  There  may  be  some  better  motive, 
the  expected  growth  of  the  town,  or  some  such 
unapparent  reason.    I  hope  so. 

The  rolling  stock  is  also  badly  maintained, 
and  often  badly  constructed.  The  engines  are 
mostly  of  English  or  French  make,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, are  good  enough,  but  are  neglected.  The 
carriages  are  nearly  equal  to  the  most  inferior  of 
English  lines.  Occasionally,  of  course,  better 
specimens  than  this  low  average  are  met  with. 

The  construction  of  new  railways  is,  at  pre- 
sent, I  understand,  principally  carried  on  with 
French  capital.  Some  of  the  latest  sections 
opened  are  the  following  : — BobadiUa  to 
Granada,  Seville  to  BobadiUa  (completing  a 
direct  route  from  Seville  to  Granada),  Madrid  to 
Talavera,  and  Lerida  to  Tarragona.  Among 
the  most  important  lines  in  progress  are — from 
Vigo  to  Lugo  and  La  Coruna  ;  from  Leon  to 
Orense,  meeting  the  last-named  line  ;  from 
Oviedo  to  Leon  ;  Aranjuez  to  Cuenca,  Seville 
to  Huelva,  and  Seville  to  Badajoz.  Parts  of 
some  of  these  lines  are  already  finished  and 
working,  as  before  described,  with  connecting 
services  of  "diligencias." 

There  are  also  projects,  shortly  to  be  realised, 
of  lines — from  the  present  Cadiz  line  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  from  Badajoz  to 
Malpartida,  from  Vilalba  (on  the  Madrid  line) 
to  Segovia,  and  a  long  line  from  Zaragoza 
south-westward,  parallel  with  the  coast.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  until  these  are 
complete  the  railways  of  Spain  can  hardly  be 
called  a  system ;  and  even  then  many  large 
towns  will  only  be  indirectly  connected  by  routes 
involving  considerable  detours. 

Bridges  are,  in  this  country,  frequent  necessi- 
ties. And  the  powerful  action  of  nature  and 
time  enforce  a  certain  standard  of  solidity  and 
thoroughness.  The  greater  number  of  the 
larger  towns  have  their  ancient  bridges  dating 
from  the  Medifeval  or  even  the  Roman  epoch  ; 
well  constructed  originally,  and  fairly  well 
cared  for  now.  Leon,  Salamanca,  Zamora, 
Toro,  Valladolid,  Avila,  Toledo,  Zaragoza,  and 
Cordova  have  each  one  or  more  interesting  old 
bridges  over  their  respective  rivers ;  most  of 
them  highly  picturesque  structures,  with  a 
fantastic  variety  of  arches  and  piers  and  gate- 
houses— the  result  of  many  successive  damages 
and  repairs  or  partial  reconstruction.  That  at 
Toro  shows,  too,  a  curious  example  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with,  in  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  such  works.  The 
bridge,  which  originally  was,  of  course,  about 
at  right-angles  with  the  direction  of  the  stream, 
now  appears,  from  some  points,  to  run  parallel 
with  it.  The  river  has  gradually  changed  its 
bed  by  encroaching  upon  the  soft  soil  of  the  left 
bank,  necessitating  the  addition  of  more  arches 
to  the  bridge  ;  and  then,  again,  an  embankment 
wall,  of  considerable  length,  to  protect  the  road, 
and  prevent  the  floods  from  severing  the  com- 
mimication  with  the  bank.  And  as  the  works 
are  done  very  sparingly  (it  is  not  a  rich  commu- 
nity) the  question  is  not  decided,  but  only 
delayed.  The  river  still  persists,  at  certain 
times,  in  crossing  over  the  road,  instead  of  under 
the  bridge. 
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Tlio  new  bridges,  occasionally  seen,  arc  of 
fiimilar  character  to  those  prevalent  in  the  south 
of  France  ;  rounded  piers  with  segmental  arches 
— more  useful  than  beautiful.  But  they  are  far 
better  than  the  light  straight  ugly  lattice 
girders,  wliich  have  been  used  at  Lerida  to  re- 
place part  of  the  stone  bridge  recently  destroyed. 
Two  foot- bridges  of  similar  inartistic  iron  con- 
struction have  been  thrown  across  the  picturesque 
house-lined  river  at  Gerona,  sadly  disfiguring 
the  view  of  the  stream.  There  are,  about  the 
country,  a  few  examples  of  the  cast-iron  areh 
construction,  which  have  a  somewhat  less  offen- 
sive appearance.  Not  unfrequeut  in  some  less 
populated  districts,  are  light  suspension  bridges 
of  wire,  rope,  and  timber,  which  have  the 
advantages  of  cheapness,  both  of  material  and 
construction ;  and  are  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose. 

In  Madrid,  a  miniature  Holborn  Valley,  near 
the  royal  palace,  has  lately  been  provided  with 
its  iron  viaduct,  which  is  not,  however,  a  work 
of  any  great  magnitude. 

In  noticing  railway  bridges,  I  must  first  men- 
tion a  smaller  construction  than  what  is  usually 
termed  a  bridge.  These  are  the  lesser  works 
for  the  occasional  floods  which  sweep  over  cer- 
tain plains — shallow  broad  sheets  of  water,  of 
insignificant  power  perhaps,  unopposed ;  but 
capable  of  great  destruction,  if  accumulated 
against  such  a  dam  as  a  railway  embankment. 
Little  height  is  necessary.  The  railway,  elevated 
a  few  feet  above  the  plain,  is  carried  over  a 
series  of  transverse  stone  piers,  somewhat  close 
together,  with  girders,  or  rather  sleepers,  to 
receive  the  metals.  There  is  generally  no  floor. 
The  bridges  proper,  by  wliich  the  lines  cross  the 
large  rivers,  are  nearly  all  the  most  simple  and 
similar  lattice  girders  of  rectangular  outline 
(with  the  rails  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  flanges), 
often  of  considerable  span,  and  frequently  re- 
quired to  be  much  longer  than  the  ordinary 
breadth  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  accommodate 
exceptional  states  of  the  water.  I  must  confess 
I  was  surprised  at  the  lightness,  almost,  one 
might  say,  flimsiness,  of  these  structures,  as 
compared  with  their  spans  and  loads,  and  our 
usual  notions  of  the  relationship  of  these  data. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  this 
economy  is  arranged  by  working  out  the  usual 
formulae  with  an  unusually  high  coefficient  of 
strength  of  the  material.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  material  itself  is  of  inferior  quality, 
principally,  I  believe,  Belgian.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  (as  I  noticed  of  timber- work  in 
house-building)  the  fitting  and  jointing  are  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  thus  the  principal  source 
of  weakness,  for  which  exorbitant  "  margins  of 
safety ' '  are  usually  allowed,  may  be  to  some 
extent  curtailed.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  a 
question  whether  the  generally  prevalent  extra- 
vagant allowance  for  defects  is  not  over-reach- 
ing itself  in  becoming  a  direct  encouragement 
to  carelessness.  I  do  not  advocate  exactly 
what  I  see  here,  the  motive  of  which  is  un- 
doubtely  economy ;  but  still,  that  object  is 
attained,  and  the  trains  pass  and  repass  safely 
and  regularly  enough  ;  possibly  more  so,  than  if 
the  engineers  had  known  they  had  a  big  "mar- 
gin for  safety  "  to  trifle  with. 

The  piers  to  these  bridges  are  of  iron  or  stone, 
according  to  circumstances.  If  the  former,  the 
same  economy  of  course  rides  their  proportions. 

I  saw,  in  travelling  in  mountainous  districts, 
several  examples,  deserving,  I  think,  more  atten- 
tive examination  than  the  superficial  one  I  was 
able  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  portions  of 
lines  between  Burgos  and  Zaragoza  (by  Logrono) 
between  Madrid  and  Avila,  Alcazar  and  Cordova, 
and  between  Granada  and  Bobadilla,  I  remember 
as  being  particularly  interesting  for  their 
difiicult  engineering  problems  and  solutions. 
At  Madrid  and  at  Barcelona  there  are  several 
Unes  of  tramways  through  the  main  thorough- 
fares. They  are  worked  with  English  cars,  and 
probably  owe  more  than  this  to  English  assistance. 

Those  at  Barcelona  are  laid  with  a  rather  sur- 
prising disregard  for  the  convenience  of  the 
non-travelling  public.  The  lines  in  some  cases 
pass  along  narrow  streets,  where  there  is  but 
about  2ft.  breadth  of  footway,  and  so  close  to 
the  kerb,  that  shop-sunblinds,  signboads,  &c., 
are  almost  suppressed,  and  foot-passengers  and 
inhabitants  have  to  take  refuge  in  doorways  as 
the  cars  pass.  This  is  more  than  inconvenient — 
it  is  dangerous.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
here  considered  the  particularly  selfish  infringe- 
ment of  public  rights  which  it  undoubtedly 
would  be  in  England.    A  section  of  the  local 


press,  which  protests  against  the  whole  system, 
probably  goes  too  much  to  that  extreme  to  gain 
any  important  influence,  as  the  tram-cars  are 
favourite  means  of  transport.  The  lines  are 
allowed  to  get  into  a  very  bad  state  of  repair, 
too,  but  the  vehicular  traffic  is  not  representative 
of  so  strong  an  interest  as  to  make  effectual 
protest  against  that  evil. 

Upon  a  line  which  runs  out  four  or  five  miles 
northward  to  the  suburbs  in  that  direction,  the 
service  is  worked  by  steam-engines,  which  are 
of  English  make  (Merry  weather's,  if  I  remember 
rightly).  They  draw  trains  of  three  cars  each, 
upon  lines  laid  at  the  edges  of  the  road.  These 
also  are  in  bad  order,  and  the  high  rate  of  speed 
used  along  the  less-frequented  sections  of  the 
road  will  probably,  before  long,  end  in  an  acci- 
dent, and  perhaps  the  condemnation  of  the  whole 
system,  when  only  the  manner  of  working  it  is 
to  blame.  I  travelled  by  this  line,  and  watched 
the  effect  of  the  engine  and  cars  upon  the  few 
horses  we  passed.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
observe  that  only  slight  notice  was  accorded  by 
them.  It  is  likely  that  these  animals  had  en- 
countered the  thing  before,  and  no  doubt  many 
horses  which  will  be  alarmed  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  such  a  machine,  will  be  reconciled  to  it 
more  speedily  than  some  of  their  masters.  It 
appears  strange  that  a  distant  and  less  busy 
land  should  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  our  ad- 
vanced science  while  we  at  home  are  so 
fettered  by  laws  and  restrained  by  prejudices 
that  even  a  trial  of  sufiicient  du}-ation  to  be  fair 
is  impossible. 

In  harbour  works  the  maritime  towns  show  a 
desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  ;  but  I  have, 
unfortunately,  little  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Barcelona  is  improving  her  accommoda- 
tion for  shipping  by  constructing  an  inner  har- 
bour, and  Cadiz  and  Seville  have  a  certain 
amount  of  such  work  in  hand.  But  some  of  the 
other  busy  seaports  did  not  come  within  my 
range. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  late  addition  to  the  few 
canals  of  Spain.  The  same  circumstances  which 
I  have  described  as  making  railway  operations 
difiicult  have,  of  course,  even  more  force  against 
canals.  The  present  canals,  which  I  occa- 
sionally met  with  here  and  there,  appeared  to  be 
as  deserted  of  boats  as  are  the  rivers.  But  pro- 
bably, later  in  the  year,  when  the  harvests  and 
vintages  have  been  got  in,  there  is  more  occasion 
for  their  use.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  an 
extension  of  the  canal  system  in  the  plains  would 
be  highly  beneficial,  if  only  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation. 

The  rivers  are  distressingly  neglected  as  far 
as  navigation  is  concerned.  Some  of  the  larger 
ones,  which  are  permanently  well  filled,  are  for 
many  miles  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable 
with  only  a  moderate  expenditure  of  capital  and 
labour.  Indeed,  the  question  has  long  ago  been 
discussed,  and  this  fact  admitted.  And  yet  they 
are  left  to  the  dams  and  mills,  with  hardly  a 
ferry-boat  upon  the  broad  highways  which  ought 
to  be  arteries  of  commerce. 

The  ingenious,  if  not  skilful,  schemes  of  irri- 
gation which  prevail  everywhere  in  this  land  of 
drought,  deserve  mention.  The  long  sinuous 
channels  and  rough  yet  carefully- regulated  dams 
of  stones  and  mud  have  a  certain  set  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  the  result  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, which  make  their  construction  a  little 
science.  And  the  treatment  of  slopes  and  other 
difficult  surfaces  so  as  to  render  them  amenable 
to  this  control,  belongs  to  the  same  subject.  But 
a  detailed  description  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
province  of  this  paper. 

The  water  supply  to  towns  still  leaves  much 
improvement  to  be  desired.  The  source  is 
generally  the  river,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
instances  is  the  filtration  even  tolerably  eS'ective. 
So  that,  although  Spaniards  drink  a  great  deal 
of  water,  pure,  or  rather  untempered,  yet  a  glass 
of  really  good  water  is,  in  the  lesser  towns,  a 
treat  only  occasionally  enjoyed,  and  more  often 
the  stranger  drinks  with  dubious  anticipation  of 
the  effects  of  the  unaccustomed  solution.  The 
supply  to  the  public  fountains  is  fairly  abundant 
in  ordinary  times,  and  the  irksomeness  of  the 
necessary  carriage  is  not  felt  as  a  hardship 
where  nothing  more  convenient  has  ever  been 
known.  In  seasons  of  drought,  however,  there 
is  sometimes  serious  sufi:ering  arising  from  the 
scarcity  or  badness  of  water. 

The  lighting  of  towns  is  fairly  well  done ; 
allowance  being  made  for  the  absence  of  gas, 
which  only  the  capital  and  a  few  other  favoured 
cities  can  boast.     The  lamps  are  fed  with 


petroleum,  and  I  notice  an  extensive  and  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  this  fluid  for  domestic  as  well 
as  public  purposes. 

The  police  administration  is  related  to  rather 
than  connected  with  these  subjects  ;  but  I  must 
note  the  interesting  fact  that  every  town  (except 
I  think,  Madrid)  has  still  its  ancient  service  of 
watchmen,  who  patrol  the  streets,  armed  with 
spear  and  lantern,  and  chant  the  time  o'night 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  embellishing  the 
cry  sometimes  with  a  pious  ejaculation.  There 
is  something  charmingly  out  of  date  about  all 
this. 

Of  buildings  which  deserve  to  rank  as  public 
works,  there  are,  I  fear,  but  few  examples  of 
late  erection  to  be  enumerated.  The  national 
pastime,  bull-fighting,  despite  all  the  talking 
of  its  discouragement  has  yet  vitality  enough  to 
demand  and  obtain  substantial  new  theatres. 
These  are  highly  interesting  structures,  partly 
on  account  of  the  many  points  in  which  they 
resemble  the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre.  The 
new  "Plaza  de  Toros,"  at  Madrid,  is  a  vast 
open  amphitheatre  of  granite  steps,  encircling 
the  arena  and  its  ring  passage-way,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  two-storied  covered  structure 
which  contains  the  higher  class  of  seats,  and 
under  wMch  are  the  passages  and  corridors.  The 
iaclosing  wall  is  in  a  kind  of  modernised  Moresque 
style. 

There  are,  in  different  towns,  a  few  adminis- 
trative buildings  and  theatres,  liarracks,  &c.,  of 
no  particular  note.  The  exterior  of  a  new 
theatre  in  the  "  Pasco  de  Gracia"  before  men- 
tioned (Teatro  Espafiol),  dcterves  note  for  its 
good  adaptation  of  Moresque  architecture  to 
modern  street  purposes.  It  has  a  fa(,ade  in  two 
blocks  of  similar  and  symmetrical  design,  with 
the  entrance  gateway  and  passage  between  them. 
The  detail  is  generally  very  agreeable,  although 
not  quite  pure.  The  interior  of  the  theatre  itself 
is  not  particularly  good  or  novel. 

Of  churches,  ancient  towns  have  inherited  a 
sufficiency  for  the  wants  of  to-day  ;  for  where 
progress  and  increase  of  population  are  active, 
heresy  and  scepticism  are  also  rife  in  a  more 
than  proportionate  degree — so  that  often  fewer 
rather  than  more  churches  are  required.  Bar- 
celona, with  its  300,000  souls,  has  not  so  many 
churches  as  some  old  towns  of  10,000. 

Schools,  museums,  and  hospitals  are  generally 
accommodated  in  ancient  buildings,  either  built 
for  those  purposes,  or  afterwards  appropriated 
to  them.  In  these  departments  of  civilisation 
there  are  not  many  signs  of  activity,  although 
there  is  a  knowledge  extending  that  something 
more  is  wanted. 

In  submitting  these  traveller's  notes  to  the 
readers  of  the  Building  News,  I  must  make 
some  apology  for  their  shortcomings.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  they  are  exhaustive.  There  are 
several  important  cities  of  Spain  of  which  I  saw 
nothing.  And  they  are  perhaps  not  altogether 
free  from  occasional  error,  as  those  things  which 
I  have  noticed  I  have  to  write  of  inconveniently, 
and  without  even  a  guide-book  to  rejiresent  the 
literary  aids  which  one  generally  has  at  command. 
Perhaps  these  circumstances  may  be  urged 
against  the  criticism  I  should  otherwise  deserve. 

R.  W.  Gibson. 


BUILDERS  AND  QUANTITIES. 

LAST  week  we  published  a  valuable  paper  on 
"  Bills  of  Quantities,  and  Measuring  Build- 
ers' Work,"  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Hughes  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  Great  Britain,  at  Bristol  (page  179). 
It  is  the  more  valuable  as  representing  the 
builders'  view  of  the  question  of  quantities,  as 
the  subject  has,  hitherto,  been  chiefly  discussed 
by  architects  and  surveyors.  We  may  as  well 
rather  pointedly  say  that  the  profession  have 
rather  avoided  the  builders'  view  of  the  subject, 
and  we  see  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  very  clearly 
stated  the  latter,  namely,  that  the  Bill  of 
Quantities  is  issued,  as  a  rule,  "  by  the  agent  of 
the  proprietor,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  written  statement  on  his  behalf."  Mr. 
Hughes'  experience  of  the  surveyor's  fees  for 
taking  quantities,  namely  per  cent.,  with  a 
fee  for  copying,  fairly  gives  the  average  cost— 
we  have  often  known  it  greater— of  supplying 
quantities  to  the  competing  builders.  It  is  not 
o-enerally  true,  however,  that  each  unsuccessful 
builder  is  called  upon  to  spend,  in  cash,  a  sur- 
veyor's fee,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
had  one  chance  out  of  six  to  obtain  the  contract ; 
for,  in  most  cases,  the  builders  obtain  a  aur- 
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veyor's  quantities,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  pays  the  commission.  Nor  is 
it  always  true  that  builders  refuse  to  compete 
unless  quantities  are  delivered  to  them  free  of 
expense  ;  in  provincial  practice,  they  more  fre- 
quently desire  quantities  to  be  prepared  by  the 
architect,  or  his  surveyor.  Mr.  Hughes  also 
says  : — "  Builders  make  no  charge  for  their  time 
estimating,  money  spent  in  visiting  the  site, 
which,  in  itself,  is  frequently  a  considerable 
sum."  But,  wo  take  it  tliat  everyone  who  de- 
sires to  compete  cannot  fairly  object  to  give  his 
own  time,  and  wo  might  instance  the  greater  cost 
incurred  by  architects  in  entering  the  lists  of  com- 
petition, in  which  not  only  their  time  and  labour, 
but  several  months  assistants'  labour,  have  to  be 
bestowed  fruitlessly.  In  alluding  to  the  ques- 
tion. Who  prepares  the  bill  of  quantities  P  Mr. 
Hughes  adopts  the  only  right  lino  of  argument, 
and  one  which  we  have  invariably  maintained, 
namely,  that  the  architect  is  not  the  proper 
person  to  prepare  his  own  quantities.  Several 
good  reasons  are  given  for  this,  the  last  of  which 
is  sufficient  in  the  mind  of  any  one  having  a 
keen  sense  of  his  position  and  independence  ; 
and  this  reason  is  that  in  the  event  of  error 
being  found  in  the  quantities,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  architect  to  hold  the  balance  fairly 
and  equitably  between  himself  and  the  builder 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  builder  and 
owner  on  the  other ;  however  honest  his  inten- 
tion may  be,  "he  cannot  avoid  being  biassed  in 
a  measure  against  the  builder  in  the  proprietor's 
favour." 

We  desire  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  professional  readers  to  the  remarkable  diver- 
gence or  range  in  the  charges  for  quantities 
which  Mr.  Hughes  specifioes,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  According  to  him,  he  has 
paid  |,  1,  I  J,  2,  2i,  and  2^  per  cent, 

variations,  not  in  consequence  of  the  degree  of 
complexity  or  trouble  in  the  work,  but  due  to 
caprice  of  the  measurer. 

In  London  the  leading  surveyors  of  this  class 
charge  seldom  more  than  li  to  2  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  country  the  rates  are  far  from  being  so 
uniform  as  they  should  be.  It  is  perhaps  only 
right  to  say  that  in  small  complicated  buildings 
and  alterations,  a  higher  percentage  maj^  fairly 
be  claimed  than  for  large  buildings,  where  a 
great  mass  of  brickwork  and  rougher  work  only 
is  required ;  but  we  think  it  time  something 
should  be  done  to  make  a  code  of  prices  for  the 
measuring  surveyor,  and  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors is  the  right  body  to  institute  such  a  code. 
With  respect  to  responsibility  for  accuracy  of 
quantities,  the  author  thinks  that  it  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  proprietor,  architect,  and 
builder,  that  in  every  building  contract  the  bill 
of  quantities  should  be  prepared  by  a  properly 
qualified  surveyor,  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietor,  and  guaranteed  by  him.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  justice  of  this  proposition  ; 
but,'  unfortunately,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
quantities  are  often  taken  out  unknown  to  the 
proprietor,  and  does  not  form  an  element  in  the 
contract  as  they  should  do.  A  practical  part  of 
Mr.  Hughes'  paper  dwells  on  the  mode  of 
measuring  and  valuing,  to  which  we  particularly 
refer  our  readers.  He  strongly  urges  the  value 
of  dissecting  and  dividing  into  separate  items, 
work  involving  labour,  by  mailing  the  first  item 
of  any  branch  represent  the  simplest  form, 
adding,  item  by  item,  any  increased  value  in 
labour  or  materials.  Our  experience  of  quantity- 
taking  has  shown  us  that  a  good  system  of 
measuring  centering  is  everything,  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  labour  may  be  omitted  by  not 
taking  into  account  the  extra-labour  items  as 
they  occur.  The  author  illustrates  these  re- 
marks by  referring  to  the  quantities  usually 
inserted  for  excavation  where  so  many  cube 
yards  excavating-  and  wheeling  are  mentioned, 
but  without  stating  the  depth  of  trenches,  &c., 
or  the  distance  to  wheel. 

In  describing  brickwork,  greater  omissions  of 
labour  occur  ;  the  quantity,  so  many  rods,  is  in- 
serted, and  the  price  is  to  include  cvitting,  orna- 
mental moulded  courses,  cornices,  gauged  arches, 
&c.,  as  shown  in  drawings  ;  but  the  builder  is  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  is  intended  by  such  a 
general  phrase,  or,  for  instance,  the  following 
phrase:  "including  all  labour  of  every  de- 
scription." In  joinery,  as  it  is  easy  to  show, 
imperfect  description  may  give  rise  to  estimates 
varying  from  23  to  200  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
stances mentioned  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
In  the  absence  of  dimensions  or  quality  of  fur- 
niture,   number   of  doors   or  windows,  it  is 


impossible  to  estimate  correctly  from  a  lump  sum 
of  superficial  feet.  The  word  "  best,"  so  com- 
monly used  in  quantities,  in  describing  locks  or 
other  fittings,  is  a  very  misleading  term,  and  as 
we  are  told,  may  mean  anything  from  78.  6d.  to 
75s.  But  we  need  not  enter  into  other  details, 
such  as  the  phrase  "  including  painting,"  in  the 
joiner's  work,  and  the  ambiguous  meaning  con- 
veyed in  the  terms  "feet  run,"  "fixed"  ;  all 
that  weneed  remind  builders  is  to  look  at  drawings 
when  they  can,  before  pricing  out,  though  this 
course  is  not  often  practicable.  The  other  in- 
stances speak  for  themselves.  We  need  only  add 
that  the  remedies  proijosed  by  the  author  are 
reasonable :  first,  for  builders  to  reject  quantities 
that  are  not  properly  prepared  ;  second,  to  insist 
on  their  being  made  the  basis  of  the  contract  ; 
and  third,  that  all  surveyors  practising  in  this 
capacity  should  have  some  license  or  diploma. 


DRAINAGE  OF  WORKHOUSES. 

rr^HE  Local  Government  Board  have  had 
I  under  their  consideration  the  reports  made 
from  time  to  time  by  their  inspectors  regarding 
the  system  of  drainage  in  operation  at  various 
workhouses,  and  other  poor-law  institutions,  and 
it  is  evident  to  them  that  in  many  instances  the 
arrangements  in  this  respect  are  not  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  desired. 

The  Board  find  that,  while  in  many  cases  the 
drainage  is  conveyed  direct  into  the  public 
sewers,  there  are  numerous  examples  in  which 
it  is  collected  in  cesspools,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  contents  of  these  cesspools  are  frequently 
allowed  to  escape  either  by  soakage  into  the 
ground,  or  by  overflowing  and  discharging  into 
a  ditch,  or  a  pond,  or  a  stream. 

In  reference  to  arrangements  of  this  character 
the  Board  deem  it  right  to  point  out  that,  if 
existing  in  an  urban  sanitary  district,  they 
would  bo  in  contravention  of  the  •i"th  section  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  enacts 
that  :  — 

' '  Any  person  who  in  any  urban  district  .  . 

(3)  Allows  the  contents  of  any  watercloset, 
privy,  or  cesspool  to  overflow  or  soak  there- 
from, shall  for  every  such  offence,  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.,  and  to  a 
further  penalty  not  exceeding  os.  for  every 
day  during  which  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted." 

Although  this  enactment  relates  only  to  such 
cesspools  as  are  within  an  xrban  sanitary  district, 
it  would,  nevertheless,  be  very  desirable,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  that,  even  when  the  workhouse 
is  situated  in  a  rural  sanitary  district,  every 
effort  should  be  made  so  to  deal  with  the  sewage 
that  it  shall  not  pollute  the  soil  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  illegal  in  an  urban  sanitary  district. 
Moreover,  the  flowing  of  sewage  into  streams 
and  watercourses  is  prohibited  in  rural  as  well 
as  in  urban  districts  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act,  1876. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  above  referred 
to,  the  Board  think  it  may  be  of  use  to  point  out 
a  few  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  sewage  from  workhouse 
buildings. 

They  first  observe  that  cesspools  should  never 
be  allowed  to  exist  if  sewers  are  within  an  ac- 
cessible distance. 

The  21st  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  authorises  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
premises  to  drain  such  premises  into  the  sewers 
of  the  district,  and  the  23rd  section  gives  power 
to  the  sanitary  authority  of  any  district  to  re- 
quire the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  premises 
which  are  without  a  drain  sufficient  for  effectual 
drainage  to  make  a  suitable  drain  and  connect  it 
with  the  public  sewer,  provided  such  sewer  be 
not  more  than  100  feet  distant  from  the  site  of 
the  preaiises. 

If  cesspools  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
absence  of  other  proper  outfall  for  drains,  it  is 
most  important  that  they  should  bo  made  ab- 
solutely water-tight,  and  bo  so  situated  as  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
locality,  and  as  not  to  endanger  the  wells,  or 
other  sources  of  water  supply.  They  should 
also  be  so  far  distant  from  buildings  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  inmates. 
Moreover,  they  should  bo  so  placed  as  to  allow 
of  their  contents  being  periodically  removed  and 
applied,  where  practicable,  to  land  under  culti- 
vation. 

If  there  are  no  sewers  available,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  locality  wiU  permit,  it  may  be 


possible  to  dispense  with  cesspools  altogether, 
and  to  deal  with  solid  excrement  on  some  dry 
system,  and  apply  the  slop  drainage  direct  to 
land  by  way  of  irrigation.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken  that  the  land  to  be  irrigated  is  of  ade- 
quate size,  and  possesses  the  requisite  fall,  and 
is  itself  capable  of  being  drained;  and  when- 
ever the  dry  earth,  jjail,  or  ash  system  for  ex- 
crement removal  is  used,  it  is  indispensable  that 
a  regular  system  of  superintendence  and  removal 
should  be  organised  and  rigidly  carried  out. 

Where  drains  are  connected  either  with  public 
sewers  or  with  cesspools,  it  is  essential  that 
means  should  be  taken  for  preventing  sewer-air 
or  cesspool-air  from  ascending  into  the  drains  of 
the  building.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  water- 
trap  in  the  drain  at  a  point  near  to  the  sewer  or 
cesspool,  with  an  opening  for  ventilation  on  the 
side  of  the  trap  nearest  to  the  workhouse  build- 
ings. Such  opening  may  often  be  in  the  form  of 
a  manhole,  giving  access  to  the  drain. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  drains  them- 
selves, which  should  be  formed  of  impervious 
pipes,  they  should  in  no  case  whatever  pass 
under  or  be  within  any  building.  If  surface 
water  has  to  be  coaveyed  away  from  the  floor  of 
any  building,  such  as  a  washhouse  for  example, 
it  should  piles  by  means  of  surface  channels  to 
gully  gratings  oiitside.  In  the  same  way 
every  pipe  for  carrying  off  waste  water,  whether 
from  a  bath,  lavatory,  or  sink,  or  the  overflow 
pipe  from  a  cistern,  should  be  taken  through  an 
external  wall  and  discharge  visibly  in  the  open 
air  over  a  channel  leading  to  a  gully  grating 
outside  communicating  with  the  drains.  The 
drains  should  be  laid  in  direct  line  and  uniform 
gradient  between  the  points  where  they  change 
direction  or  gradient,  and  at  these  points  it  is 
convenient  to  provide  means  of  access  to  the 
drains  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  or  cleansing. 
Ample  means  of  ventilating  the  drains  of  the 
building  by  suitable  openings  at  their  lower  and 
upper  extremities,  and  of  flushing  them,  should 
be  provided.  The  soil-pipe  from  any  watercloset 
should  always  be  outside  the  building,  and  be 
continued  up  beyond  the  point  of  junction  with 
the  highest  closet,  and  without  diminution  of 
diameter,  to  some  point  where  it  will  afford  a 
safe  outlet  for  drain- air.  Where  privies  of  any 
kind  are  in  use,  much  care  and  attention  is 
needed  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a 
nuisance.  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
avoid  any  considerable  accumulation  of  filth 
during  a  lengthened  period.  Hence,  the  size  of 
the  receptacle  or  pit  beneath  the  seat  should  be 
strictly  limited,  and  the  filth  should  be  removed 
therefrom  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals. 
Ordinarily,  a  very  moderate  capacity  should 
suffice  for  the  receptacle,  when  fixed,  of  each 
privy,  whilst,  if  the  receptacle  be  movable,  such 
as  a  tub  or  pail,  a  capacity  of  more  than  two 
cubic  feet  would  be  inconvenient.  Where  fixed 
receptacles  are  in  use,  they  ought  under  no  cir- 
cumstance to  be  sunk  in  the  gTound,  but  should 
rather  be  raised  at  least  three  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ground,  and  the  floor  and 
sides  should  be  made  of  stone-flagging  or  other 
non-absorbent  material.  The  privy  receptacle 
should  be  so  arranged  that  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  would  rain-water  be  allowed 
to  enter  it,  and  of  course  no  slop  water  should 
be  emptied  into  it. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

NEPTUNE. 

AN  ancient  Italian  God,  a  marine  deity.  He 
is  commonly  represented  with  a  trident,  and 
with  horses  or  dolphins,  and  surrounded  by 
tritons  and  other  sea-monsters.  He  is  some- 
times shown  asleep,  or  reposing,  and  sometimes 
in  a  state  of  violent  agitation. 

NEtTTEAX  AXIS. 

In  a  beam  the  neutral  axis  may  be  conceived  to 
be  a  line  separating  the  forces  of  extension  from 
those  of  compression.  If  the  ratio  of  the  resist- 
ances to  these  forces  -were  the  same  in  all 
substances,  then  in  all  bodies  of  the  same  form 
the  neutral  axis  would  have  a  deflnite  geo- 
metrical position ;  but  Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson  proved 
that  this  ratio  has  a  separate  value  for  each 
substance.  In  wood,  where  the  ratio  is  one  of 
equality,  the  neutral  axis  in  a  rectangular  beam 
supported  at  the  ends,  passes  lengthwise  through 
centre  of  beam  ;  in  cast-iron,  in  which  resistance 
to  compression  is  greater  than  that  to  extension, 
it  is  a  little  above,  and  in  wrought  iron,  in 
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which  tlic  contrary  is  the  case,  it  is  a  little 
below  the  centre.  (See  works  of  Rankine,  and 
other  mathematical  treatises  on  construction) . 

NEKO  ANTICO. 

A  CELEDEATED  black  marble  of  the  ancients, 
"the  grand  antique  black  marble,  a  breccia 
black  and  white,  very  pure,  with  great  spots 
broken  up  by  zigzag  fines,  is  extremely  rare" 
("Arch.  Diet.") 

NET  TEACEEY. 

This  is  a  form  of  Decorated  tracery,  so-called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  pattern  to  the 
meshes  of  a  net ;  each  loop  is  generally  quatre 
foiled.  It  has  a  monotonous  effect,  particiilarly 
in  large  window-heads,  and  has  no  central 
pattern  or  figure.  Examples :  east  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
chapel  at  West  Gatehouse.  (See  "  Paley's 
Manual.") 

NEWEL. 

This  word  comes  from  Old  English  Noel,  Noivcl, 
and  Nucl ;  French  noijati ;  German  spiiidcl.  It 
is  the  vertical  pillar  or  post  round  which  the 
steps  turn  in  a  winding  stair,  each  step  forming 
a  segment  or  part  of  the  newel.  An  "open 
newel"  staircase  is  where  the  steps  are  pinned 
into  wall,  and  there  is  no  centre-pillar.  The 
term  is  used  also  for  the  post  at  the  angle  or 
foot  of  an  ordinary  square  staircase.  Beautiful 
instances  of  newel  staircases  occur  where  the 
newel  at  the  top  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  ribs 
which  radiate  and  form  a  groined  vault,  as  at 
Peterborough  and  Carlisle  cathedrals,  Alnwick, 
Belsey,  Warkworth  castles.  In  other  cases  we 
find  hollow  newels,  sometimes  pierced  with 
tracery,  which  form  very  pleasing  features.  At 
Glamis  castle  there  is  a  hollow  newel,  with  a 
doorway  for  drawing  up  water  at  every  floor. 
We  may  mention  also  that  Mr.  Street  has  intro- 
duced this  feature  in  the  New  Law  Courts, 
where  the  side  staircases  of  hall  have  hollow 
newels,  the  hollow  having  another  and  smaller 
spiral  staircase  for  private  use.  Wooden  newels 
were  important  in  the  buildings  of  the  Stuart 
times,  and  were  large,  and  often  elaborately 
carved  and  turned.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
the  development  of  the  staircase  gave  to  the 
newel  an  importance  it  has  never  reached  since. 
We  refer  the  reader  for  examples  to  Layer 
Marney  Hall,  Essex,  where  the  oak  newel 
extends  the  whole  height  of  stairs  ;  the  Palace, 
Linlithgow  (stone  newel  to  stairs  leading  to 
Queen  Margaret's  Bower),  Ashton  Hall,  and 
nearly  all  the  large  halls  of  that  period. 

NICHE. 

It.  M icc/tio,  a  shell ;  Yi.niclic.  The  niche  seems  to 
have  been  scarcely  knoAvn  to  the  Greeks,  though 
an  instance  occurs  at  Messene.  At  Baalbec 
it  is  found  in  several  temples.  There  ajipears 
to  be  some  hesitation  to  use  the  niche  among 
architects,  though  for  throwing-  out  figures  by 
shadow,  the  niche  is  a  valuable  means  of  effect. 
They  should  be  quite  plain  ;  ornament  is  to  be 
avoided  round  or  in  them,  as  fometimes  seen. 
An  impost  carried  round  a  niche  is  objection- 
able. As  a  niche  is  to  receive  something-,  it  is 
a  solecism  to  leave  it  empty.  The  dejith  and 
size  of  a  niche  is  important ;  nothing  looks 
worse  than  to  see  a  statue  forced  or  squeezed 
into  it.  Palladio  makes  the  chin  of  the  statue 
to  be  level  with  the  top  of  impost,  the  whole 
head  being  in  the  circular  jsart,  and  this  appears 
to  be  a  rational  rule.  At  the  sides  of  the 
statue  there  should  be  sufficient  but  not  too  much 
space.  It  is  laid  down  that  it  should  not  be  less 
than  one-third  of  the  head,  normorethan  one-half . 
In  some  cases  pedestals  are  used  to  raise  the 
statue.  (See  "Chambers'  Decorative  Part  of  CivU 
Architecture,"  the  Building  News  reprint, 
where  remarks  on  niches  and  statues  will  be 
found.  See  also  "Arch.  Diet.")  In  Gothic,  the 
niche  (or  tabernacle)  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Early  English  figui-es  were  often  set  on  pedestals 
and  canopies  are  often  used  above  them  ;  these 
figures  occur  singly,  in  pairs,  or  suites ;  the  heads 
of  niches  were  trefoiled  or  plain.  For  examples 
we  refer  to  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles, 
canopies  arc  frequent,  triangular  and  often  ogee 
in  form  ;  and  the  niche  was  made  a  feature  in 
the  tops  of  buttresses.  In  plan,  the  Perpendi- 
cular niches  were  often  semi-octagonal,  and  the 
canopies  were  usually  of  this  shape  also.  For 
examples,  see  west  fronts  of  Salisbury,  Wells, 
Exeter  Cathedrals  ;  Magdalene  Church,  Oxford. 


Parker's  "Glossary"  contains  illustrations  of 
the  leading  types. 

nimbus. 

The  halo  or  disc  encircling  the  head.  Its  use  is 
not  confined  to  Christian  art,  as  thought  by 
many,  as  it  has  been  found  in  Indian,  Egyptian, 
Etru.scan,  Greek,  and  Roman  art.  "  In  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  we  trace,  in  the  absence  of 
representation,  the  same  symbolic  idea  iu  the 
light  which  shone  upon  the  face  of  Moses  at  his 
return  from  Sinai  ( Exod.  xxxiv.  29  —  35) 
andin  the  light  with  which  the  Lord  is  clothed  as 
with  a  garment,  Ps.  ciii.  1,  Vulg.  (civ.  1,  Auth. 
Vers.)  ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  trans- 
figuration of  Our  Lord  (Luke  ix.  31),  and  in 
the  crowns  of  the  just,  to  which  allusion  is  so 
often  made.  (2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  1  Peter,  v.  4  ; 
Apoc.  iv.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  nimbus,  strictly 
so-called,  is  comparatively  recent  in  Christian 
art,  appearing  first  towards  the  end  of  the  5  th 
century.  Later  in  Christian  art,  it  became  al- 
most a  necessary  appendage  of  all  representa- 
tions of  God  or  of  the  Saints.  Itsordinai-y  form 
is  the  circular  or  semicircular;  a  form,  indeed, 
in  which  later  symbolists  discover  an  emblem 
of  perfection  and  of  eternity  ;  but  the  nimbus  of 
the  Eternal  Father  is  often  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  an  emanation 
of  light,  the  rays  of  which  form  the  three  arms 
of  a  cross.  The  nimbus  of  the  Virgin  is  some- 
times a  simple  ring  and  sometimes  a  crown  of 
diadems,  occasionally  enriched  by  an  ornamental 
border,  on  which  twelve  stars  are  sometimes 
represented.  Her  nimbus,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Divine  Persons,  is  commonly  of  gold  ;  but  that  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  occasionally  in  colours,  as  blue, 
red,  purple,  or  white.  .  .  In  later  art,  the  nimbus 
became  lighter  and  more  aerial,  melting,  as  it 
were,  into  the  picture  ;  and  in  Raphael's  saints 
it  occasionally  fades  into  the  very  faintest  indi- 
cation of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  Didron 
mentions  the  curious  instance  of  a  picture  of  the 
traitor  Judas  with  a  black  nimbus.  .  .  The  '  glory ' 
is  a  combination  of  the  nimbus  and  aureole,  and  is 
chiefly  seen  in  Byzantine  pictures."  (Chambers's 
"Encyc").    (See  also  Didron's  work.) 

NOEHAN  AECHITECTUEE. 

As  the  characteristics  of  this  style  are  well 
known,  we  merely  make  a  few  notes  and  refer  to 
examples.  The  Norman  is  a  local  name  merely, 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  generic  style  known  as 
Romanesque,  to  which  the  Lombardic  and 
Byzantine  are  related.  A  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  respecting  the  limits  and 
features  of  the  style ;  it  is  usually  considered  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  Conquest  (1066),  through 
the  reigns  of  William  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  I., 
and  Stephen  (1154)  and  the  Transition  during 
Henry  II.  till  (1189).  The  Anglo-Norman  work 
is  heavier  than  the  French-Norman ;  the  nave 
piers  are  more  massive  than  those  in  French 
buildings.  The  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  his 
"  Guide  to  the  Architectural  Museum"  refers  to 
a  series  of  casts  of  semi-Byzantine  capitals,  and 
makes  the  following  appropriate  remark :  —  "  Till 
about  1175  it  would  appear  that  the  English 
followed  up  a  Transition  of  their  own  founded 
upon  their  own  Anglo-Norman  style,  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  After 
this  date  it  became  profoundly  influenced  by 
that  of  France,  owing  to  the  employment  of  a 
French  architect,  William  of  Sens,  on  the  choir 
of  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  he  profusely 
introduced  the  prevailing  details  of  the  French 
style,  and  especially  the  Byzantinesque  version 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  and  its  derivative,  the 
capital  a  crochet.  From  this  time  forward  an 
English  building  is  rarely  to  be  found  wholly 
free  from  French  influence,  especially  evincing 
itself  in  the  use  of  the  crochet  capital  along  with 
others  of  purely  English  origin — examples  at 
Glastonbury  Abbey  ll86  -  1200;  St.  David's, 
1180-1200,  where  the  capitals  a  crochet  are  used 
alongside  of  every  derivative  of  the  Norman 
cushion  capital."  We  may  name  the  following 
examples  :  Chapel  in  White  Tower,  London, 
said  to  be  the  earliest  example  in  England  (1081)  ; 
tower  of  Rochester  cathedral  (1077-1130);  St. 
Alban's  (1077)  ;  Hereford  (1079)  ;  Gloucester 
(1088)  ;  Ely  (1081)  ;  transepts  of  Winchester 
(1079-1107);  Norwich  (1096);  choir  and  transept; 
JParker  also  adds  Colchester  Castle ;  Christ 
Church,  Hants,  nave  ;  Durham,  nave  and 
transepts  (1093  -  1133)  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Church  ;  choir  of  Peterborough ;  Porchester 
Church,  Hants  ;  St.  Cross,  Hants,  choir  ;  and  of 
Later  Transitional  work  :  Iffley  Church,  Oxford- 
shire ;   Burfreston,   Kent ;   Stewkley  Church,  J 


Bucks;  Jervaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshire;  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  nave  and  transepts  ;  Rom- 
soy  Abbey,  Hants  ;  and  parts  of  Canterbury  and 
Durham  Cathedrals,  Byland  Abbey,  &c.  A 
chronological  and  classified  list  is  given  in 
Parker's  Glossary.  Norman  architecture  in 
Scotland  partakes  of  the  same  character,  but  is 
less  pure — see  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  Churches 
of  Kelso  (1128),  Dryburgh,  Jedburgh,  Dunkeld, 
&c.  In  chese  the  Transitional  character  is  more 
advanced  than  in  England,  a  fact  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  (see  "Arch.  Diet.").  For  works,  we 
may  direct  the  student  to  Dawson  Turner's 
"Tour  in  Normandy"  ;  Cotman  and  Turner's 
"Arch.  Antiq.  of  Normandy"  ;  Britton,  Pugin, 
and  Le  Keux' s  ' '  Specimens  ' '  (Spiers'  Edition) ; 
"  Notes  in  Normany,"  by  Godwin  ;  "Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  Lectures";  "Parker's  Glossary,"  &c., 
in  addition  to  our  own  pages  (seeVol.  for  1874). 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHiEOLOGICAIr 
SOCIETIES. 

London  and  Middlesex  AscHiEOLOGiCAL 
Society. — The  annual  summer  excursion  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  10,  at 
Enfield,  when  about  eighty  of  the  members  and 
friends  assembled  at  the  Grammar  School  to 
hear  papers  read  on  "  The  Plistory  of  Enfield," 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Ford,  and  on  "  The  Church  and  its 
Monuments,"  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Hodson.  The  company  then  insjjected  the 
house  forming  part  of  the  old  palace,  which  con- 
tained a  panelled  room  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Progress  was  then  made  to  Oldbury 
Camp,  to  "Durrant's,"  a  brick-buit  moated 
house,  once  the  residence  of  the  famous  Judge 
Jeffreys.  "Forty  Hall"  was  next  visited, 
where  the  fine  jsictures  and  house  (erected  by 
Inigo  Jones)  were  freely  inspected.  After  a 
drive  through  Trent-park,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  L.  Bevan,  the  members  returned  to 
Enfield  about  six  o'clock.  The  next  session 
will  commence  in  November,  when  the  evening 
meetings  will  be  resumed  at  4,  St.  Martin' s- 
place,  W.C. 

The  Midland  Institute. — The  usual  August 
excursion  of  the  Archa3ological  section  of  the 
(Birmingham)  Midland  Institute,  took  place  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last.  The  party  left  Bir- 
mingham early  on  Friday,  and  arrived  at 
Lincoln  about  midday.  After  luncheon  the 
Rev.  Canon  Venables  (who  at  an  hour  or  two's 
notice  had  kindly  placed  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party)  conducted  the  visitors  over  the 
Cathedral  and  town.  On  Saturday  the  party 
left  for  Newark,  which  was  reached  at  10.22. 
The  first  place  visited  was  Hawton,  about  Ig 
miles  away,  where  the  countrj'  church  has  a 
magnificent  tower  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
A  description  of  the  remains  and  of  the  church 
was  read  by  Mr.  Everitt.  Returning  to  Newark, 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  was  visited.  In  the 
afternoon  some  of  the  party  proceeded  by  train 
to  Southwell  Minster,  and  at  C.22  the  visitors 
started  homeward,  rid  Derby. 


CHIPS. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  coffee-tavern  and  a  new  arcade  took  place 
at  Exeter  recently.  The  old  grammar-school 
premises  at  Eastgate  were  acquired  some  time 
since  at  a  cost  of  £4,500,  and  two  limited 
liability  companies  were  formed,  and  it  was  decided 
to  construct  an  arcade  connecting  High-street 
with  Southern  hay,  and  to  build  a  coffee-tavern  on 
a  portion  of  the  site.  The  plans  for  both  under- 
takings were  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Crocker,  of 
Queen-street,  Exeter,  and  these  having  been 
accepted  by  the  boards,  tender-s  were  in- 
vited, and  those  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Sons,  of  Exeter,  were  accepted,  at  £9,300  for 
the  arcade  and  £2,500  for  the  tavern.  Mr. 
Passmore  is  clerk  of  works.  The  style  is  Italian, 
and  the  arcade  will  be  225ft.  long,  with  a  Lift, 
promenade  under  glazed  iron  roof,  and  with  11 
shops  on  either  side,  having  six-roomed  houses 
behind.  Two  other  shops  and  the  coffee-tavern 
face  High-street.  The  walls  will  be  built  of  red 
and  white  bricks,  with  freestone  dressings,  and  the 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  Welsh  slates. 

The  town  council  of  Lincoln  sealed,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  the  works  and  undertakings  of  the 
local  gas  company. 

New  schools  are  about  to  be  built  for  the  school- 
board  of  Gelligaer  at  Penybank,  near  Vochrica, 
from  the  designs  of  their  architect,  Mr.  John 
Williams,  of  Morganstown,  Merthyr. 
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AcASTEE  Malbis. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel, 
at  Acaster  Malbis,  near  York,  was  opened  on 
Aug.  12.  The  edifice  itself  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Anderson, 
architect,  of  Lendal,  York,  and  is  capable  of  seating 
about  150  persons.  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  of  Priory- 
street,  York,  has  been  the  contractor  for  the 
work,  for  the  sum  of  about  £890.  The  chapel  is 
built  of  stone  from  Potternewton,  relieved  by 
Whitby  stone  dressings.  The  porch  is  a  pro- 
jecting one,  with  pitch-pine  entrance  doors, 
having  ornamental  iron  hinges.  The  width  of  the 
edifice  is  23ft.,  whilst  its  extreme  length  is  55ft. 
The  edifioe  will  be  heated  ^vith  Holden's  hot-air 
apparatus,  and  is  ventilated  by  air-grates  and 
ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  chancel  and  porch 
are  laid  with  Maw  and  Co.'s  ornamental  tiles. 
Mr.  Cole,  of  York,  has  done  the  carving  work. 

Abinger. — The  parish -church  of  Abinger,  near 
Dorking,  a  building  referred  to  by  John  Evelyn 
in  his  diary  as  "the  melancholy  church  of 
Abinger,"  was  reopened  on  Thursday,  the  5th 
inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  chancel, 
repaired  in  1858  under  Mr.  Powell's  superintend- 
ence, is  13th-century  in  character,  but  parts  of 
the  nave  are  a  century  earlier,  while  alterations 
existed  of  many  dates,  down  to  the  bellcote  added 
in  the  Georgian  era.  The  present  works  com- 
prise a  thorough  repair  of  the  external  structure, 
especially  of  the  roofs,  and  internally  the  addi- 
tion of  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  the  south 
side ;  new  stalls,  and  seats  in  the  patrons'  aisle 
of  oak  ;  rearrangement  of  the  seating  ;  repairs 
to  heating  apparatus,  and  the  replacement  of 
the  comparatively  modern  west  window  by  a 
memorial  one.  A  new  lych-gate  of  oak  has  been 
erected,  and  the  old  parish  stocks,  which  stand 
just  outside  the  church,  have  had  a  new  cover  of 
oak  and  railings.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  of 
London,  was  the  architect ;  and  Messrs.  Colls 
and  Son,  of  Dorking,  the  builders  ;  the  cost  has 
been  £1,500. 

Chesterton.  —  The  parish-church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Old  Chesterton,  near  Cambridge,  was 
reopened  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  after  completion 
of  restoration.  The  north  porch  has  been 
thoroughly  restored  and  re-roofed,  the  external 
arch,  originally  of  chinch,  having  been  rebuilt  in 
stone.  The  tower-arch  has  been  opened  to  the 
nave,  revealing  the  unique  belfry  staircase  of  the 
15th  century,  by  which  the  original  Decorated 
west  window  is  blocked  up.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  each  aisle  a  blocked- up  window  has  been 
opened  out,  the  work  on  the  south  side  bringing 
to  light  a  double  piscina  and  fragments  of  an 
ogee-arched  tomb.  The  ancient  oak  benches  in 
the  nave  have  been  carefully  repaired,  and  new 
oak  seats  provided  for  the  choir,  the  aisle  for  the 
present  being  provided  with  cane-seated  chairs. 
The  chancel  and  passages  have  been  paved 
with  red,  black,  and  yellow  tiles,  by 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  and  Co.,  and 
new  floors  have  been  provided  throug-hout 
the  church.  The  old  portion  of  the  rood-screen 
has  been  taken  down,  but  it  is  intended  to  refix 
it  when  it  is  restored.  There  are  four  new 
stained-glass  windows,  all  placed  in  the  south 
aisle.  A  three-light  one  at  the  west  end  has 
been  des-igned  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylles  ; 
the  subjects  are  Adam,  Abraham,  and  Jacob. 
Mr.  Ellis  Leech,  of  Cambridge,  filled  that  at  the 
east  end  ;  the  figures  are  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Andrew.  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes  undertook 
another  representing  "Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,"  and  the  remaining  one  is  by  Mr.  Con- 
stable, of  Cambridge,  the  subject  being  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Hot-water  apparatus 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Ches- 
terton; the  organ  has  been  enlarged  and  con- 
verted from  a  single  into  a  double  manual  organ 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Miller,  of  Cambridge.  The  archi- 
tect for  the  restoration  was  Mr.  William  Smith, 
of  the  Adelphi,  London,  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Rattee  and  Kett,  of  Cambridge  ; 
the  cost  has  been  about  £2,300. 

Chuechill.— On  Thursday,  Aug.  12,  the 
parish-church  of  St.  John,  Churchill,  Somerset, 
was  reopened,  after  restoration.  The  work  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Glastonbury, 
the  contractor,  under  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of 
London,  who  was  the  architect.  On  the  exterior  all 
the  pinnacles,  turrets,  and  parapet  have  been 
carefully  restored.     The  tower  was  formerly 


covered  with  plaster,  but  this  is  removed,  and 
the  native  stone  is  visible.  The  windows  of  the 
tower  are  filled  in  with  traceried  stonework.  The 
dressings  to  the  widows  and  masonry  generally 
are  of  Bath  stone,  though  this  material  was  not 
employed  in  the  original  erection.  The  porch 
has  been  restored,  and  a  new  oaken  roof  supplied. 
Inside  the  floors  are  newly  laid,  and  open  seats 
of  English  oak  in  the  nave  replace  the  former 
unsightly  pews.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
thoroughly  restored.  It  is  of  oak,  with  new 
boarding  laid  on  the  top  of  the  principals. 

Hull. — On  Thursday,  August  5,  the  town 
council  resumed  their  sitting  in  the  council- 
chamber,  after  the  improvement  and  entire  re- 
decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  town-hall.  The 
more  important  portions  of  the  decorations, 
including  those  in  the  entrance-hall,  council- 
chamber,  banqueting  -  room,  and  Mayor's 
parlour  have  been  designed,  and  the  work  was 
personally  superintended,  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day, 
of  Mecklenburg-square,  London,  W. ,  the  execu- 
tion being  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Campbell 
and  Smith,  of  Southampton-row,  London. 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son,  Messrs.  Howard  and 
liightowler,  and  Mr.  Wardle,  all  of  Hull,  have 
carried  out  the  work  done  in  committee-rooms, 
offices,  corridors,  and  courts  ;  and  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Sons,  of  Bond- street,  supplied 
the  upholstery.  The  borough  engineer,  Mr.  J. 
Fox  Sharpe,  directed  the  improvements  effected 
in  the  town  clerk'  .s, borough  engineer' s  and  medical 
oflicerof  health's  offices,  and  thesanitary arrange- 
ments and  ventilation  have  been  remodelled. 
In  the  council- chamber  the  walls  are  mainly  of 
a  Pompeian  red,  and  the  ceiling  is  chiefly  buS 
and  cedar  colour,  a  large  central  skylight  being 
filled  with  rich  stained  glass,  in  which  ruby  and 
gold  colour  are  plentifully  introduced.  In  the 
spandrels  between  the  window-arches  are 
shields  of  arms  of  the  more  important  countries 
trading  with  Hull,  such  as  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  Denmark,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  The  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  four  large  frescoes,  one  of 
which  fills  a  large  semicircular  space  upon  each 
wall.  The  painting  on  the  north  wall,  over  the 
Mayor's  chair,  represents  the  knighting  of  De  la 
Pole.  The  King,  by  whose  side  stands  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  is  in  the  act  of  giving  the 
accolade  to  the  kneeling  merchant,  and  on  the 
one  side  are  a  bishop  and  herald,  and  on  the 
other  a  group  of  citizens,  with  two  young 
pages  of  the  Court.  The  architectural  back- 
ground is  of  the  13th  century.  The  second 
scene,  on  the  south  wall,  shows  Sir  John 
Hotham  refusing  to  admit  King  Charles  into 
the  town.  In  the  centre  the  King,  mounted  on 
a  black  charger,  and  surrounded  by  an  escort, 
claims  admittance.  Behind  the  drawbridge, 
which  is  just  being  raised  at  his  command, 
stands  Sir  John,  the  keys  of  the  castle  in  his 
hand,  and  in  the  background  are  the  walls  of 
HuU.  The  picture  on  the  eastern  wall  repre- 
sents Andrew  Marvell  acting  as  secretary  to 
Cromwell.  The  member  for  Hull  is  writing  at 
the  dictation  of  John  Milton,  who  occupies  the 
central  position  in  the  scene,  his  hand  raised  as 
he  speaks.  The  Lord  Protector  is  seen  entering 
the  chamber  through  a  curtained  doorway.  The 
panelled  walls  of  the  room  are  taken  from  a  city 
building  of  the  period.  The  last  of  the  subjects, 
that  on  the  eastern  wall,  is  Wilberforce  intro- 
ducing his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Scene,  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  extreme 
left  sits  the  Speaker  in  his  robes,  and,  facing 
him,  Wilberforce  stands  in  the  act  of  .speaking. 
On  the  front  bench,  facing  him,  sits  Fox, 
listening,  his  legs  crossed.  On  a  back  bench 
sits  Edmund  Burke,  with  folded  arms.  The 
costumes  are  of  the  period,  and  the  principal 
actors  in  the  scene  are  from  authentic  portraits 
by  Romney,  Nollekens,  and  others.  The 
frescoes  are  painted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of 
the  firm  of  Campbell  and  Smith,  of  Southamp- 
ton-row, W.C. 

METEOrOLITAN    BOAED     OF    WOEKS.  At  the 

meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  a  deputation 
from  lessees  and  occupiers  of  land  on  the  Cotton 
Estate,  Limehouse,  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  of  floodings  from  recent  storms.  Mr. 
Bryce,  M.P.,  who  headed  the  deputation,  spoke 
of  the  injury  to  health  and  property  in  the  dis- 
trict, caused  by  the  overflow  of  sewage  matter, 
and  said  that  the  district  was  not  very  healthy 
at  any  time  ;  but  it  had  been  found  that  fevers 
and  other  diseases  had  become  much  more 
prevalent  in  consequence  of  the  recent  overflows. 


The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee. It  was  decided  to  address  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mapleson's  solicitors,  as  to  the  unpaid  rent, 
now  some  £3,000  in  arrear,  for  the  site  of  the 
unfinished  National  Opera  House  on  the  Em- 
bankment, and  to  state  that  unless  satisfactory 
arrangements  arc  made  by  Nov.  Ist,  the  board 
will  take  further  steps.  Several  tenders  were 
been  accepted  for  the  repair  of  the  Albert, 
Wandsworth,  and  Waterloo  bridges.  A  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  addressed  to  certain 
memorialists  in  Hackney,  stating  that  the 
board  are  not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  them 
for  the  purchase  of  portions  of  Hackney  Downs 
and  Hackney  Marshes.  In  a  conversation  as 
to  the  rearrangement  of  the  district  of  West 
Islington,  rendered  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr. 
William  Moseley,  the  late  district  surveyor ;  it 
transpired  that  the  income  of  the  late  official 
was  over  £1,000  a  year.  The  district  will  be 
divided  into  North-West  Islington  and  South- 
West  Islington,  and  the  elections  for  the  two 
appointments  will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  8th 
October,  at  noon. 

Newbottle. — New  Board  schools  at  New- 
bottle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  were  opened 
on  the  2nd  inst.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  built 
hollow  ;  the  roofs  covered  with  Welsh  slates  and 
red  tile  ridges.  The  schools  accommodate  315 
children  in  three  separate  departments,  a 
separate  school  and  class-room  being  provided 
for  each.  The  boys'  and  girls'  departments 
have  dual  desks  and  seats.  A  master's  house, 
containing  six  rooms,  with  yard,  garden,  &c., 
and  a  board-room  have  been  erected  on  the  site. 
The  cost  of  the  school  buildings,  including  seats 
and  desks,  boundary- walls,  outoffices,  &c.,  is 
xmdor  £6  per  child.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  (selected  in  competition) 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Fox, 
architect,  of  the  city  of  Durham,  Mr.  Forster, 
of  Sponnymoor,  being  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  work. 

St.  Giles'  Cathedeal,  Glasgow.— The  res- 
torations on  St.  GUes'  Cathedral  Church,  have 
been  completed,  as  far  as  Dr.  W.  Chambers  is 
able  to  proceed,  until  the  nave  or  western  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  placed  at  his  disposal, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  earUer  than  twelve 
months  hence.  The  parts  last  executed  are  the 
southern  aisles  and  vaults,  formerly  unai^proach- 
able,  but  now  open  for  inspection.  The  most 
conspicuous  additions  are  the  ornamental  tiles 
laid  in  the  south  transept  and  the  Moray  Aisle, 
also  the  iron  grill  at  the  Moray  Aisle.  From 
this  aisle  there  is  a  descent  of  a  few  steps  to  a 
crypt,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Regent 
Murray,  Alexander,  fourth  Earl  of  Galloway, 
and  the  Earl  of  Athole,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  with  inscribed  marble  tablets  in  the 
pavement  indicating  the  names  and  dates.  From 
the  crypt  there  is  a  further  short  descent  to  the 
vault  in  which  was  intombed  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  in  which  the  name  and  date,  1G61, 
are  likewise  inscribed  on  a  tablet.  The  estima- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  the  southern  aisles 
was  £1,500  ;  but  the  cost  has  been  nearly  double 
that  amount. 

Sheffield. — New  Board  Schools  at  Wood" 
side,  Sheffield,  were  opened  on  Monday  week.  The 
walls  are  of  rock-faced  Walkley  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Grenoside  ashlar.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  dark  Westmoreland  slates  with 
red  ridges.  The  accommodation  provided  is  for 
310  children  in  the  mixed  boys'  and  girls'  de- 
partment, and  for  332  infants.  The  cost,  inclu- 
sive of  the  heavy  work  of  forming  the  ground, 
which  is  on  a  considerable  slope,  retaining 
walls,  iSrc,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  boundary 
walling  for  the  present  and  future  departments, 
is  tmder  £9  per  child.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Innocent  and 
Brown.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Sharp  and 
Son,  and  Mr.  W.  Dickinson  is  the  clerk  of 
works. 


The  parish-church  of  Aldeby,  near  Beooles, 
formerly  attached  to  an  adjoining  Benedictine 
priory,  was  reopened  recently,  after  restora- 
tion of  the  nave.  The  church  was,  till  recently, 
in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  but 
the  high  square  pews  of  great  size  and  uncomfort- 
able forms  have  been  replaced  by  open  benches, 
the  floors  relaid,  and  the  stonework  repaired.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J. 
Bond  Pearce,  of  Norwich,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Grimmer, 
builder,  of  Wheatacre  ;  the  stonework  was  done 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Allen,  of  Beccles. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

LettiTBim  subjects  ol  UiuvitkiI  Inti  ii'st  liiivi'  npixMUCil  during 
the  lll^t  ti-n  ycnis  in  tlie  ENOI.ISH  MF.rllANIC  AND  WOKLD 
OP  KCIKNCH,  most  of  tlum  liDni  thr  pens  of  the  Ifildinn 
Scicniili.  :in,l  Tirhnienl  Authorities  of  tlio  diiy.  ThouRanda  of 
orii^iii.il  iiiiili-  iiiid  scientific  pHpers,  iind  countless  receipts  and 
wriiilili  '  111  III  N  111^' almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
todc^iir  iniiii  iiiiLtioii  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  e:iilicst  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scicliLihc  discoveries  and  niechanieal  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  paijcs,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  M-isli  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  I'ost  free  'ijd.  Otticc  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covcnt- 
gaideii,  ■W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  oiirselvfis  respon.siliIe  for  the  opinions  of 
our  eon'espondents.  Tlie  Kditor  respectfully  rcime.sta 
that  all  communications  should  be  dr.awn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-oiEce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passjiore  Edwards. 


ADVEETISElVrENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eigh 
words  (the  lirst  line  counting  as  two).   No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.    Special  tei-ms  for 
series  of  more  than  sLx  insertions  caa  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Fi-ont  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advei-tise- 
ments  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TEEMS  OF  SXJBSCEIPTIONS. 
•(Payable  in  Advance.) 
Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  Gs.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  £1  10s.  lOd. ;  to  the  Cape,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scoia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amoimt.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwai-ding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

To  American  Sitescridees. — Mr.  W.  L.  Macatiley,  of 
23,  Dey-st.,  New  York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  .sub- 
scriptions for  the  BuiLDiNO  News.  Annual  rates,  6  dols. 
40c.,  gold. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


NOW  READY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Vol.  XXXVHI.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

Also  may  be  had,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  123. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received.— E.  J.  A.— B.  of  B.— C.  C. 


A  NATIONAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
SlE, — You  are  generally  so  correct  in  your 
statements  and  deductions,  and  confidence  in 
them  is  .so  established,  that  when  an  inadvertency 
arises,  it  makes  its  correction  of  more  import- 
ance. 

In  your  last  week's  Building  News,  in  your 
reference  to  my  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Rcviciv 
of  tliis  month,  on  "Friendly  Societies,  their 
Position  and  Prospects,"  you  say  Mr.  Randell 
suggests  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
National  Benefit  Society,  with  a  national 
guarantee,  similar  to  that  of  the  National  Sa- 
vings Bank,  to  which  a  minimum  contribution, 
securing  a  minimum  benefit,  should  be  made 
compuLsory,  on  the  part  of  every  young  u-orldng 
mm  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one. 

I  could  not  advocate  the  working  man  being 
compelled  to  pay,  and  others  not  to  bo  com- 
pelled ;  and  to  secic  to  draw  a  line  between  those 
who  should  be  called  on  to  pay  and  those  who 
need  not  bo  called  on,  would,  I  think,  be  a  fatal 
difficulty  to  such  organisation. 

The  organisation  I  referred  to  was  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  and  it  is  in- 
correct to  limit  it  to  working  men,  or  to  incn. 
Mr.  Blackley  proposes  that  every  person  shall 


give  a  guarantee  to  the  State  against  their  ever 
becoming  a  burden  to  the  State.  He  truly 
observes  those  who  are  rich  when  young  may  bo 
poor  before  they  die.  Therefore,  instead  of 
every  "  young  workingman,"  it  should  bo  every 
young  person. 

The  millions  paid  yearly  to  Friendly  Societies, 
tho  large  amounts  received  annually  by  the 
industrial  assurance  offices,  and  the  amounts 
annually  deposited  with  the  Post  Office  Sa\dngs 
Bank  (the  returns  of  which  show  us  that  female 
servants  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  deposi- 
tors), all  evidence  the  power  with  the  indus- 
trial classes,  to  make  the  necessary  payments  to 
secure  their  independence,  if  the  necessary 
organisation  was  accessible  to  them.  Till  such 
organisation  is  provided,  I  fear  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  savings  of  the  industrial  classes 
will  continue  to  be  lost  to  them,  and  till  (dl  arc 
included  in  such  organisation,  both  male  and 
female,  there  will  be  no  hope  of  seeing  the 
industrial  classes  rise  above  the  poor  laws,  and 
of  those  laws  dying  out. — I  am,  &c., 

James  S.  Randell. 


IRON  IN  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

SiE,^ — Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Reid  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  prove  that  iron  in  its  free 
condition  does  exist  in  Portland  cement ;  but  I 
much  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  the  in- 
teresting details  he  has  obtained,  as  I  am  sure 
neither  you  nor  your  readers  would  have  been 
"troubled"  with  them.  If  any  one  is  con. 
vinced  against  his  will,  I  think  readers  of  Mr. 
Reid's  letters  will  consider  it  is  that  gentleman 
himself.  In  his  first  letter  he  doubted  my 
seriousness,  and  simply  ignored  my  statements, 
and  propounded  the  "  nut-and-bolt  theory." 
Next  we  had  the  loose  iron  in  gas-coke  idea, 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  Reid  having  investigated  the 
subject  for  himself,  now  finds  my  views  correct. 

Presuming  that  Mr.  Walter  F.  Reid  is  the 
same  gentleman  whose  analyses  are  so  often 
quoted  by  Mr.  H.  Reid  in  the  1877  edition  of 
his  book  on  Cement,  and  who  has  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  free  iron  in  cement  for  the  past 
six  years,  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  H.  Reid 
was  not  also  aware  of  the  fact.  Or  are  we  to 
gather  that  in  the  analysis  there  quoted,  the 
free  iron  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  chemist  ? 
Mr.  W.  F.  Reid  may  have  hit  on  the  true  theory 
of  the  existence  of  iron  in  cement,  and  now 
assuming  that  fact  to  be  at  last  beyond  dispute, 
I  will  ask  in  conclusion,  Is  the  presence  of  free 
iron  injurious  to  cement?  We  must  not  forget 
that  Mr.  Reid  in  his  first  letter  distinctly  said 
that  "iron,  in  even  the  mildest  and  least  objec- 
tionable form  in  Portland  cement,  is  more  or  less 
dangerous,"  and  on  the  19th  tilt,  said  that  "he 
had  no  doubt  also  that  a  considerable  addition  is 
made  from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  makers 
themselves,"  knowing  "  from  experience  that 
there  are  cement  consumers  who  neither  use 
sieve,  testing-machine,  nor  even  common  sense, 
and  confidingly  take  cement  so  long  as  it  is  in  a 
cask  and  sack  with  a  maker's  name  labelled 
thereon."  Certainly  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  have 
had  "  too  much  faith  in  the  honesty  of  cement 
makers." 

As  Mr.  Reid  kindly  suggests  this  may  be  a 
craze  of  mine,  I  can  only  say  that  my  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  that  the  magnet  is  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  triple  test,  and  I  would  strongly 
advise  your  readers,  when  testing,  to  use  it,  and 
feel  sure  that  they  will  find  that  the  addition  of 
free  iron,  whether  due  to  accident,  carelessness, 
adulteration,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Reid,  to  being  smelted  from  shale,  is  deleterious. 
— I  am,  &c.,  "Magnet." 


IMPROVED  ASH-PITS. 
Sir, — The  old  form  of  ash-pit  and  conveni- 
ence, notwithstanding  their  many  sanitaiy 
disadvantages,  are  still  the  rule  in  many  towns. 
In  the  rural  district.'-  common  middens  remain 
to  a  large  extent,  which  are  still  more  objection- 
able. 

Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  false 
economy  will  in  some  measiu-e  account  for  a 
continuance  of  these  evils.  In  some  towns,  and 
in  the  suburban  districts,  a  modified  form  of 
ash-pit  and  couveuieucs  might,  I  think,  be 
adopted,  without  in  any  way  endangering 
health.  Improvements  have  already  been  made 
in  their  construction  in  some  places,  but  the  ash- 
pit aoisommodation  generally  is  greatly  in  excess, 
and  still  more  is  liable  to  be  overcharged,  and 
the  ashes  often  are  not  properly  distributed  over 


the  excrement.  I  have  lately  erected  "  Im- 
proved ash-pits"  to  some  houses  here,  which,  I 
think,  possess  tlie  requisite  sanitary  advan- 
tages, and  are  likely  to  answer  their  purpose 
exceedingly  well.  The  ashes  being  deposited  in 
the  shoot  (which  is  a  cleansed  flag)  falls  direct 
UDOn  the  excrement.  Tho  vault,  which  will 
contain  about  I  cubic  yard  of  soil,  cannot  be 
overcharged.  Less  facility  is  also  given  for  the 
throwing  in  of  garbage,  &c. 

Tho  emptying  door,  next  the  back  road,  avoids 
tho  necessity  of  entering  the  vault  for  the  pur- 
poEC  of  clearing  out  same. 

Ample  ventilation  is  also  provided  in  the  air- 
shaft  at  the  back  by  air-grids  at  the  bottom,  and 
large  openings  or  outlets  at  the  top.  The  con- 
venience is  more  capacious  than  usually  made, 
and  well  ventilated.  Few  ordinary  dwellings, 
the  size  of  the  vault,  will  be  sufficiently  large 
for  about  six  months'  use,  and  the  cost  of  the 
erection  is  only  about  the  same  as  for  an  ash- 
pit and  convenience  upon  the  old  plan,  the 
building  being  considerably  reduced  in  length. 

I  inclose  you  a  sketch  of  the  plan  adopted  by 


r  f  c  .  I  r  f  c .  s 


myself.  I  have  no  patents  to  protect  in  con- 
nection with  same,  but  hope  the  old  form  of 
ash-pit  and  convenience  may  soon  be  entirely 
done  away,  and  replaced  by  others  fulfilling  all 
the  sanitary  requirements.  Fig.  1  is  section 
on  line  A  B  of  sectional  plan  ;  Fig.  2  is  section 
of  pair  of  conveniences  at  line  U  D  of  ground 
plan ;  Fig.  3,  sectional  plan  on  line  E  F  ;  Fig.  4, 
ground  plan. — I  am,  etc.,  W.  Br.owN. 

St.  Martin's-buildings,  Micklegate,  York, 
Aug.  14. 


WALSINGHAM. 

SiE,- — May  I  express  a  hope  that  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  will  make  a  ground-plan  of 
the  Grey  Friars  House  at  Walsingham,  and  pub- 
lish it  in  your  pages.  Last  week  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  access  to  it,  or  I  should  have  devoted 
some  time  to  the  same  object.  We  have  few 
remains  of  Franciscan  arrangement,  and  none 
so  perfect  as  these  appeared  to  me  from  a  tan- 
talising bird's-eye  view  over  walls  from  a  high 
adjoining  bank. 

The  "Cadaver"  has  been  well  explained  bj' 
your  correspondents,  and  is  so  common  a 
feature  in  Medifeval  sculpture,  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  require  more  than  a  curt  refutation  of  a 
popular  error  which  was  long  since  exposed. — I 
am,  (tc,  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


PINHOE  CHURCH. 

SiE, — Your  correspondent  corrects  an  omission 
in  your  necessarily  curtailed  report  of  the  above 
recent  restoration,  and  whilst  doing  so,  himself, 
inadvertently  makes  others. 

The  task  of  restoring  the  grandly  groined  old 
rood-screen,  one  of  the  finest  samples  in  Devon- 
shire, of  renovating  the  interesting  Late  Perpen- 
dicular pulpit,  of  repairing  the  almost  unique  and 
curiously  sculptured  poor  box  (concerning  which 
some  correspondence  took  place  in  these  columns 
early  in  1878,  when  Precentor  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott  ascribed  its  date  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century),  the  conservative  making  good  of  the 
original  old  carved  bench-ends,  the  creation  of 
carved  angels  in  the  roof,  and  of  carved  figures  in 
the  chancel  stall  standards,  the  provision  of  an  oak 
lectern  altw-table,  and  of  a  marble  retable  were 
amongst  the  items  not  embraced  in  liis  contract. 

Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Messrs.  Ewan 
Christian  and  K.  Medley  Fulford,  these  works 
were  carried  out  by  assistants  in  the  employ  of 

Haeey  Hems. 
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luUrcommuninitiou. 

QUESTIONS. 

[6201.]  — Hanging-  Sashes. —Will  any  of  y9ur 
numerous  readers  inform  nic  of  any  mode  of  hanging 
sashes  to  dispense  with  the  usual  cords  and  weights  !  My 
wish  is  to  work  a  single  sash  about  itt.  square.— Vent- 
nob. 

[6202.1— Master  v.  Pupil.— I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  articled  to  an  architect  who,  altliough  not  a  bank- 
rupt, has  recently  been  sold  out,  wlien  all  his  instruments, 
books,  &o.,  were  seized,  the  consequence  being  that  he 
cannot  properly  instruct  me.  He  has  al.so  entirely  lost 
his  practice.  Under  these  circumstances,  can  I  claim  the 
remaining  18  months  of  my  time  !— I'ui'iL. 

[6203.]— Tank.— There  is  an  open  tank  about  40ft.  by 
12ft.  by  2ft.  6in.  deep,  on  the  roof  of  a  factory.  TIic 
bottom  is  formed  of  brick  arches  and  iron  girders,  con- 
creted and  cemented.  The  side.'^,  wliich  are  of  stone  wall- 
ing, are  also  cemented.  The  cement  is  much  cracked,  and 
the  tank  will  not  hold  water.  It  is  very  important  that 
it  should  be  made  to  hold.  Could  not  this  be  done  by 
putting  a  lining  of  concrete  around  tiie  sides,  battering 
from  1ft.  at  the  bottom  to  Sin.  thick  at  the  top,  with  a 
facing  of  cement  lin.  in  tliiekness  over  the  whole  ?  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  could  give  me  their  opinions, 
or  suggest  some  other  method  likely  to  prove  a  success. — 
C.  S. 


REPLIES. 

[6177.]  — Damp-Proof  Brick-Coloured  Compo- 
sition.— As  "Mason"  has  not  yet  received  a  direct 
answer  to  his  question,  I  should  suggest  he  waits  a  time 
before  defacing  his  house  with  com[)osition.  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  walls  in  new  houses  to  be  damp  ( where 
exposed  to  continuous  rains)  that  have  after  a  time  be- 
come perfectly  dry.  Possessing  as  he  does  a  hollow  wall 
(one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  damp),  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  ventilate  the  walls  by  inserting  air-bricks, 
two  or  three  courses  above  gromid,  and  j  ust  below  square 
of  building. — Bbicklayer. 

[6182.] —Numerical  Value  of  Log:.- The  rule  for 
raising  any  number  to  a  given  power  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms is  —Multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the 
index  of  the  given  power,  and  the  product  thus  obtained 
is  tire  logarithm  of  the  requir  ed  power  of  the  number.  To 
apply  this  rule  to  the  particular  case  in  question  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  the  log.  of  10,  which  is  1,  by  the 
index  of  the  given  power,  which  is  1'079181,  and  the  pro- 
duct thus  obtained  1-079181  is  the  log.  of  ioi-";'Ji^i.  It  is 
now  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  tables  and  find  the 
number  corresponding  to  this  logarithm.  AVe  find  it  to 
be  12-8-20S879.  Hence  we  know  that  I0i  ":'"»i  equal 
12-8208879.-8.  H. 

[6190.]— Brick  Footing-s  to  Tank.-If  "  G.  C 
will  just  take  the  trouble  to  arrange  his  bricks  he  will 
find  that  he  cannot  h  ive  all  headers.  If  he  has  2jin. 
offsets  a  stretcher  comes  in  evei-y  alternate  course.  I 
always  keep  stretchers  inside  where  width  of  wall  allows. 
Bricks  are  seldom  tilled  in  thick  walls  as  stretchers, 
though  it  makes  but  little  ditfevence  to  despatch  of  work. 
But  sm-ely  a  matter  so  simple  might  be  left  to  workmen. 
— Bricklayer. 

[6197.]— Damp  Ho-use. — Nine-inch  outer  walls  can 
never  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  out  damp,  and  i-vy  or 
any  creeper  greatly  increases  its  liability.  I  consider  the 
best  remedy  would  be  first  to  insert  a  proper  damp-course, 
the  whole  thickness  of  walls,  and,  say,  6iu.  abo%'e  the 
ground  line.  Take  down  the  ivy  and  cover  the  wall  with 
agood  coat  of  cement  stucco,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  cover 
the  walls  with  trowelled  stucco,  and  paint  it  when  tho- 
roughly dry. — Alfred. 


PABI.TAMENTAEY  I>rOTES. 

London  Water  SurrLT.— On  Monday,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Fortescue  having  directed 
attention  to  the  tank  system  of  intermittent  -water 
supply  in  the  Metropolis,  and  asked  -whether  the 
Government  meant  to  take  measures  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  whether  they  had  offered  other  terms 
for  the  purchase  of  the  water- works  than  those 
-which  had  lately  been  rejected,  Lord  Fife  returned 
a  negative  reply.  The  report  on  which  the  ques- 
tion was  founded  had  only  been  issued  a  week  ; 
but  the  Government  were  prepared  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  an  independent  water 
authority  should  be  constituted,  with  powers  to 
deal  with  the  -whole  matter. 

The  Beitish  Mu-seum.— Captain  Aylmer  on 
Friday  last  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
■whether  he  was  aware  that  the  new  building  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  at  the  British  Museum  would 
be  in  close  proximity  to  other  houses  already 
erected  ;  and  if  so,  whether  he  would  give  instruc- 
tions that  the  roofs  of  the  new  building,  which 
would  be  on  a  lower  level  than  the  surrounding 
houses,  should  be  constructed  of  fireproof^materials. 
— Mr.  Adam. — If,  as  I  presume  is  the  case,  the 
hon.  gentleman's  question  refers  to  a  new  build- 
ing proposed  to  be  erected  in  Montagu-street  for 
the  British  Museum,  I  may  inform  him  that  no 
working  plans  have  as  yet  been  prepared  for  that 
building.  It  will  be  iu  proximity  to  other  build- 
ings ;  but  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  render 
the  roof  fireproof,  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  British  Museum,  which 
are  considered  to  be  safe  from  fire  from  any  ex- 
ternal causes. 


LEGAL.  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Powers  of  District  Surveyors  — Import- 
ant Legal  Question.— Last  week,  at  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Police-court,  before  E.  Newton, 
Esq.,  the  case  of  Kerr  v.  Webster  was  heard,  in 
which  the  complainant,  as  district  surveyor  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  summoned  Mr.  Wm.  Web- 
ster, builder  and  contractor,  for  having  disobeyed 
an  order  of  the  Metropolit'iu  Board  of  Works  to 
alter  the  construction  of  a  chimney  at  the  Criterion 
restaurant,  by  providing  and  fixing  an  additional 
stay  of  H  iron  Din.  deep,  secured  at  the  foot  by  a 
wrought-iron  strip  passing  round  the  said  chimney- 
stack,  "  in  the  manner  shown  upon  the  half -inch 
scale  drawing  supplied  by  Mr.  Verity,  architect  of 
the  building,  appearing  before  the  Board  on  the 
builder's  behalf,  in  respect  of  his  disagreement 
with  the  said  district  surveyor."  Mr.  Taylor, 
solicitor,  appeared  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Kerr, 
having  been  sworn,  stated  that  iu  the  mouth  of 
May,  1879,  the  chimney  in  question  was  discovered 
by  him  to  have  been  erected  on  the  old  building  of 
the  Criterion  restaurant  without  notice  having 
been  given.  The  chimney  reached  to  a  very  great 
height,  something  like  40ft.,  wliich  was  consider- 
ably more  than  six  times  the  least  width,  the  latter 
being  the  limit  prescribed  by  statute.  On  dis- 
covering that  the  chimney  had  been  so  erected,  he 
(witness)  communicated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Verity, 
the  architect  of  the  building.  They  corresponded 
for  several  months,  and  he  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Verity  intended  applying  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works.  He  did  not  do 
so,  however,  and  witness's  patience  being  exhausted 
he,  in  Sept.,  1879,  gave  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor, 
notice  to  amend  the  work,  and  summoned  him  iu 
Nov.,  1879,  for  neglecting  to  obey  the  notice.  The  case 
came  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  when  the  preliminary 
objection  was  takeu  that  the  Criterion  was  a  public 
building,  and  although  witness  contended  that  the 
clause  iu  regard  to  public  buildings  could  not  safely 
be  held  to  apply  to  a  chimney,  Mr.  Mansfield  even- 
tually decided  that  it  was  a  public  building.  After 
that,  the  dispute  between  witness  and  defendant 
was  by  agreement  referred  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  ordered  the  work  to 
be  amended  in  the  manner  set  foith  in  the  present 
summons.  Mr.  Newton  :  Did  you  say  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  decided  that  the  Criterion  was  a  public 
building  ?  Mr.  Taylor  :  Yes.  It  is  a  public  build- 
ing, being  licensed  for  dancing,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  Mr.  Newton  :  That  does  not  make  it  a  public 
building.  Mr.  Kerr:  When  we  got  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Verity  signified  that 
their  order  would  not  be  obeyed,  and  therefore  I 
had  to  bring  this  summons  before  you.  Mr,  New- 
ton :  If  Mr.  Mansfield  has  decided  it  to  be  a  public 
building,  then  it  comes  under  section  30,  and  it 
won't  come  under  sections  4-5  and  46.  Mr.  Kerr  : 
Yes,  it  will  !  Mr.  Taylor:  No;  that  is  just  the 
point.  Mr.  Kerr  :  There  is  no  rule  laid  dovra  in 
the  Act  for  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  therefore  we  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  say  that  we  must  proceed  upon  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Works,  as  if  it  were  a  clause 
of  the  Act,  for  the  occasion.  I  gave  notice  to  Mr. 
Webster  to  obey  the  order  in  this  case,  and  upon 
his  disobedience  I  have  come  before  you  to  ask 
you  to  compel  him  to  carry  out  the  oider  of  the 
Board  as  if  it  were  a  requirement  of  the  Act 
itself,  the  order  being  duly  arrived  at  by 
the  Board  under  the  powers  of  the  Act. 
Mr.  Newton :  You  say,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  this  comes 
under  the  30th  section  'i  Mr.  Taylor :  Yes.  Mr. 
Newton :  Then  how  can  the  Board  or  Works 
enforce  the  order  'i  Mr.  Taylor :  I  presume  they 
have  their  own  machinery  for  the  purpose.  At 
any  rate,  they  have  not  power  to  alter  an  Act 
which  excludes  a  public  building  from  the  control 
of  the  surveyor.  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  they  have  made  their  order. 
Mr.  Newton :  Which  you  refuse  to  obey  ?  Mr. 
Taylor:  It  has  not  been  obeyed,  certainly.  Mr. 
Newton  :  I  don't  see  what  other  machinery  there 
could  be  to  enforce  the  order  than  that  which  has 
been  used  in  this  case.  Mr.  Taylor  :  The  Act  says 
that,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  between  the 
district  surveyor  and  the  builder,  the  matter  iu 
dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Works. 
That  having  been  done  in  this  case,  the  matter  is 
out  of  the  district  surveyor's  hands,  and  he  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  application.  Mr. 
Newton  :  Who  should,  then  ?  Mr.  Taylor  :  The 
Board,  by  their  public  officer,  whoever  he  may  be. 
Mr.  Kerr :  I  am.  Mr.  Taylor  :  You  are  not,  for 
this  pmpose.  I  contend  that  Mr.  Kerr  has  no 
right  to  take  proceedings  after  the  matter  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
must  themselves  take  proceedings  to  carry  their 
order  into  effect.  I  see  nothing  in  the  Act 
which  gives  the  magistrate  power  to  enforce  such 
an  order.  Mr.  Newton :  Then,  according  to 
your  contention,  you  can  do  anything  you  like? 
Mr.  Taylor :  Well,  there  may  be  a  defect  in  the 
Act,  but  I  see  no  clause  giving  the  magistrate 
power  to  enforce  an  order  of  the  Board  made  under 
these  circumstances.  Mr.  Newton :  Then  the 
better  plan  will  be,  if  that  is  your  contention,  for 


you  to  appeal  against  my  decision.  Mr.  Taylor  : 
But  I  have  at  present  stated  only  one  of  my 
objections.  If  we  do  have  to  appeal,  we  should 
like  to  have  it  on  satisfactory  bases.  My  second 
contention  is  that  the  wrong  party  has  been 
summoned.  Mr.  Newton  :  Defendant  is  the 
builder.  Mr.  Taylor:  But  in  the  case  of  a  public 
building  the  responsible  party  is  the  building 
owner.  Mr.  Newton  :  I  don't  see  anything  in  the 
Act  to  say  the  builder  is  not  to  be  the  person 
summoned  here.  Mr.  Kerr :  The  architect  is 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Works 
under  their  by-laws,  but  that  does  not  relieve  the 
builder  of  his  responsibility.  Mr.  Taylor  :  In  this 
case  the  builder  has  been  off  the  premises  a  long 
time.  He  completed  his  contract  on  the  5th  March, 
1880,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  his  liability  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  quite  free.  I  don't  say  that  there  is 
not  some  responsible  person  who  may  be  sum- 
moned, but  the  contractor  cannot  be  liable,  other- 
wise he  would  never  be  free.  Mr.  Kerr,  in  reply 
to  the  magistrate,  said  the  chimney  was  built  15 
months  ago,  and  he  had  been  complaining  about 
it  ever  since.  The  first  notice  was  served,  and  the 
original  proceedings  in  this  court  instituted,  before 
the  defendant  finished  his  contract,  and  within 
six  months  of  the  commission  of  the  offence.  Mr. 
Taylor  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Mansfield  never 
adjudicated  upon  the  original  summons,  but 
referred  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  Board. 
Mr.  Newton  said  he  was  against  Mr.  Taylor 
on  this  point,  as  he  considered  the  summons  was  a 
continuation  of  the  original  contentious  proceedings. 
Mr.  Taylor  said  he  had  a  third  objection  to 
raise,  which  he  considered  must  be  fatal  to  this 
summons.  The  summons  was  based  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Works,  but  upon  examination 
his  worship  would  would  find  that  throughout  the 
document  embodying  the  Board's  decision  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  of  Mr.  Webster,  the 
defendant,  and  he  was  no  party  to  the  matter  at 
all.  The  words  used  in  the  recital  were:  "The 
Board  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  matter  of 
disagreement  between  Mr.  Kerr,  district  surveyor, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  architect,"  &c.  Mr. 
Newton:  Your  argument  amounts  to  this,  that  Mr. 
Verity,  and  not  the  defendant,  is  the  proper  person 
to  be  summoned  ?  Mr.  Taylor  :  Perhaps  so.  Mr. 
Newton :  And  if  Mr.  Verity  had  been  summoned 
your  answer  would  have  been  that  the  builder  was 
the  proper  person  under  sec.  30.  Mr. Taylor:  No; 
I  say  that  the  builder  is  clearly  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Newton :  Who  do  you  say  is  the  proper  person 
then  ?  Mr.  Taylor :  I  should  think  the  building 
owners,  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond.  Mr.  Newton : 
Then  you  hold  yourselves  above  everybody.  You 
say  neither  Mr.  Webster  nor  Mr.  Verity  is  liable  ? 
Mr.  Taylor :  All  I  say  at  present  in  this  case  is, 
that  Mr.  Webster  is  not.  Mr.  Kerr :  The  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  against  Mr.  Webster 
throughout.  Mr.  Newton  :  Have  you  any  other 
objections  to  urge  ?  Mr.  Taylor  :  No,  sir.  If  you 
are  against  me  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  I  ask 
for  a  case,  and  we  need  not  go  into  the  other 
points  at  all.  Or  perhaps  it  will  be  more  satis- 
factory if  you  make  au  order,  so  that  we  can 
appeal  against  it.  Mr.  Newton  :  Very  well,  I  will 
make  the  order ;  and  when  the  Queen's  Bench 
next  sits  you  can  ask  for  the  order  to  come  before 
them,  and  move  to  quash  it.  Mr.  Taylor :  Yes, 
we  will  either  do  it  that  way  or  leave  it  to  be 
enforced.  Mr.  Newton  then  made  the  order, 
observing  that  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  would 
find  it  much  cheaper  iu  the  end  to  do  what  Mr. 
Kerr  asked  than  to  waste  time  and  money  iu  litiga- 
tion. 

A  Builder's  Baneruptct.— Be  Thomas  Pink. — 
In  this  liquidation  petition,  which  came  before  Mr. 
Registrar  Murray,  at  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  on 
Friday,  the  debtor  was  an  extensive  builder  and 
contractor  at  Battersea,  residing  in  Pont-street, 
Belgrave-square,  and  trading  as  "Thomas  Pink 
and  Son."  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  about 
£12,000,  and  the  assets  were  estimated  at  £8,000, 
consisting  of  stock-in-trade.  Mr.  Nicholson,  as 
counsel  for  the  debtor,  applied  to  appoint  Mr. 
Seear,  of  Holborn  Viaduct,  as  receiver ;  and  also 
for  an  interim  judgment  to  restrain  legal  proceed- 
ings until  after  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  under 
the  petition.  His  Honour  granted  both  appli- 
cations. 

Free  Water  Supply  for  Builders. — At  the 
Southern  Divisional  Police-court,  Dublin,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  before  Mr.  Woodlock,  Mr.  Henry 
Edward  Hall,  builder,  of  44,  Victoria-street, 
appeared  to  answer  a  summons,  issued  at  the 
instance  of  the  Waterworks  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Local 
Water  Act,  in  that,  without  being  authorised  so 
to  do,  he  took,  or  caused  to  be  taken,  from  a  barrel 
in  Harrington-street,  a  quantity  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  mortar  for  building.  A  pre- 
liminary objection  was  taken  by  defendant's 
solicitor  that  the  oft'ence  took  place  as  long  ago  as 
the  29th  June,  but  the  magistrate  over-ruled  it, 
observing  that  power  had  not  been  given  the 
Corporation  to  arrest  on  the  spot  when  such  an 
offence  as  alleged  was  committed.   Mr.  Mervyn 
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Crompton,  supervisor  of  waterworks,  theu  deposed 
that  on  the  moriuug  of  2!)th  June  he  found  that  iu 
Harrington-street  Mr.  Hall  (defendant)  was  build- 
ing four  houses,  aud  that  close  by  a  Mr.  Henry  was 
also  buildiug  houses.  The  latter  contractor  had  a 
barrel  on  his  works  supplied  with  the  corporation 
water.  Witness  saw  one  of  defendant's  men  go 
with  a  bucket  iu  his  hand,  take  some  water  from 
Heury's  barrel,  and  use  it  for  mixing  with  mortar 
for  use  in  defendant's  building  operations.  De- 
fendant's solicitor  raised  two  objections,  that 
defendant  gave  no  authorisation,  and  if  he  did, 
the  water  belonged  to  Mr.  Henry,  and  not  to  the 
Corporation ;  but  for  the  plaintiff  the  terms  of  the 
special  Act  of  Parliament  were  quoted  against  the 
second  plea  ;  and  as  to  the  first,  it  was  shown  that 
defendant  had  no  other  supply  than  that  borrowed. 
A  penalty  of  2l3.,  with  costs,  was  inflicted ;  a  case 
being  granted  for  appeal. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

SOWEEBY  Beidoe. — The  Sowerby  Bridge  sewage 
scheme,  designed  by  Messrs.  Utley  and  Gray,  civil 
engineers,  of  Halifax  and  Sowerby  Bridge,  has 
now  received  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Mr.  Godfrey  Ehodes,  solicitor,  clerk 
to  the  local  board,  received  on  the  9th  August 
the  official  intimation  that  the  plans  and  estimates 
were  passed,  and  sanction  granted  to  borrow  the 
amount  (£15,143)  required  to  carry  out  the  works, 
repayable  as  to  the  sum  of  £10,643  in  thirty  years, 
and  the  remaining  £4,500  in  fifty  years.  The 
works  comprise  four  miles  of  main  sewers,  with  all 
necessary  manholes,  ventilation  shafts,  and  flush- 
ing arrangements ;  also  two  wrought-iron  siphons 
under  the  river  Calder,  one,  cast-iron,  crossing 
under  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and  one  under  the 
Eybum,  together  with  the  tanks,  buildings,  &c., 
which  are  designed  upon  the  best  modern  prin- 
ciples for  economically  and  effectually  treating 
sewage.  The  outfall  works  will  be  constructed  in 
the  Holmes  between  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  and  the  river  Calder,  immediately  oppo- 
site Messrs.  Norris'  chemical  works.  Mr.  Han- 
sou's  process  of  treating  the  sewage  was  explained 
by  the  patentee  at  the  public  inquiry  held  by  Mr. 
Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  on  the  11th  June  last,  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  conjunction  with  this  scheme. 


CHIPS. 

A  beacon  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  High 
Cross  Rook,  Skerries,  for  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board,  and  from  the  designs  and  specifications  of 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Bindon  B.  Stoney,  of  Dublin. 

The  vestry  of  Mile  End  O  d  Town,  after  great 
delay,  and  incurring  legal  expenses,  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  Trafalgar-square  in  that  district 
from  being  built  over.  The  square  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  will  be  kept  iu  repair  by 
the  owners  as  an  open  space. 

The  Bermondsey  Vestry,  on  the  9th  inst.,  sealed 
a  contract  with  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  for  the 
erection  of  new  Vestry-hall  and  offices,  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000. 

Mr.  Hawkesley,  C.E.,  of  Westminster,  has  been 
instructed  by  the  Ashford  local  board  to  iusi^ect 
and  report  on  the  waterworks,  in  view  of  the 
possible  transfer  of  the  works  from  a  limited 
liability  compauy  to  the  public  authority. 

A  new  school  is  about  to  be  added  in  Brunswick- 
terrace  at  the  rear  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in 
Camberwell-road,  near  the  "Gate."  Mr.  Charles 
Bell  is  the  architect. 

The  town  council  of  Penzance  received,  on 
Wednesday  week,  a  rc-port  from  a  committee, 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Robbins,  one  of  ihe 
contractors  for  the  new  docks  works.  It  having 
been  stated  that  these  improvements  are  being 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  it  was  decided  to  accept 
the  offer  by  Mr.  Chard,  one  of  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Robbins,  to  execute  the  contract  for  the 
graving  dock  in  its  entirety,  and  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  excavation  under  the  New  Street  slip. 

The  West  Ham  local  board  of  health  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Horseman,  engineer  at 
the  Abbey  Mills  pumping  station,  from  £150  to 
£200  a  year. 

On  Sunday  last  the  parish- church  of  St. 
George's,  Camberwell,  was  re-opened,  after  a 
complete  renovation,  carried  out  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Shipton.  The  new  pulpit  is  designed,  carved, 
illuminated,  and  presented  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Baker. 

The  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Mechanics' 
Institution — almost  the  parent  of  the  similar 
organisations  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  just 
endowed  and  remodelled  as  a  technical  school- 
have  appointed  Mr.  Andrew  Jamieson  as  principal. 
Mr.  Jamieson  is  an  associate  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. 


®ur  Office  Rafale. 

Mil.  SirooLHRED,  engineer,  of  London,  has 
just  completed  the  survey  of  the  country  lying 
between  Hassop  and  Doie,  aud  towards  Hatljcr- 
sage  and  Oastleton,  with  a  view  to  opening  up  tlie 
Derwent  Valley  aud  adjoining  districts  to  rail- 
way communication.  Leaving  the  Hassop 
station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  the  lino  will 
proceed  to  Grindleford  Bridge,  within  sight  of 
Longshawo  Lodge,  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
shooting-box  for  his  extensive  moors.  Here 
will  be  a  junction,  from  which  a  branch  will  go 
to  Hathersage  and  Oastleton,  thus  tapping  the 
lead-mine  country.  A  few  miles  from  Grindle- 
ford Bridge  is  Oalver,  where  another  station 
will  be  made  which  will  afford  easy  access  to 
Baslow  for  Ohatsworth.  Oalver  Station  will 
also  bo  near  to  Froggatt  Edge,  Stoney  Middle- 
ton,  and  Ourbar.  Leaving  Oalver,  the  railway 
will  follow  the  Derwent  part  of  the  way,  and 
join  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  at  Dore  and 
Totley  Station,  within  five  miles  of  Sheffield. 
The  proposed  railway  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  Sheffield  passengers  going  round  by  Amber- 
gate  Junction  to  reach  Bake  well  and  Matlock, 
and  will  practically  give  Sheffield  a  second  route 
to  Manchester. 

The  ruined  cities  of  Central  America  are 
about  to  be  systematically  explored.  An  ex- 
pedition is  shortly  to  be  despatched,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  French  and  American 
Governments,  the  expense  being  jointly  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Pierre  LorQlard,  of  New  York,  the 
original  promoter  of  the  undertaking,  and  by  the 
French  Government.  The  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  to  be  M.  Charnay,  a  traveller  who 
has  already  made  two  journeys  in  Mexico. 
Photographs  of  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions will  be  taken,  aud  iu  the  more  im- 
portant cases  careful  casts  as  well.  The  ex- 
ploring party  will  visit  Mount  Alban,  Mitla, 
Palenque,  and  other  great  centres  of  ancient 
civilisation.  Its  route  will  lie  through  Oaxaca, 
Tehuantepec,  and  Guatemala,  terminating  in 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  where  the  gTound  is 
"to  a  great  extent  fresh."  There  have  been 
many  books  written  on  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  most  impiortant  work  hitherto  having  been 
that  of  Stephens  and  Catherwood  ;  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  stUi  to  learn  of  the  language  and 
monuments  of  the  ancient  people  who  seem  to 
have  developed  a  great  civilisation  in  Central 
America  long  before  the  first  European  set  foot 
in  the  New  World.  The  origin  of  these  people 
is  in  itself  a  puzzle.  Some  authorities  believe 
them  to  be  autochthonous,  and  their  civilisation 
to  be  wholly  independent  of  any  civilisation 
that  has  existed  in  the  Old  World.  Others 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and 
argue  for  an  immigration  of  primitive;  races 
from  Asia  into  America,  across  Behriug's  Straits, 
while  others  again  believe  that  di'y  land  once 
extended  from  America  as  far  as  the  Canaries. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Oowper-street  buildings  for  Technical  Education 
has  been  postponed,  but  the  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared. They  differ  from  tho.^e  originally 
published,  inasmuch  as  the  buildings  will  be 
larger,  and  planned  to  include  a  mechanics'  de- 
partment, as  well  as  the  ijhysioal  and  chemical. 
The  building  will  be  called  "The  City  and 
Guilds'  Technical  Oolleg-e,  Finsbury."  The 
committee  have  electrd  as  architect  for  the 
central  institution,  to  be  erected  at  Kensington, 
Mr.  Waterhouse  (the  architect  of  Owens  Science 
Schools,  Manchester,  the  buildings  for  the  textile 
department  of  the  York  .shire  College  of  Science, 
and  other  siiuilav  buildings).  The  cost  of  this 
building  wiU  bo  £50,000.  The  Finsbury  build- 
ings will  cost  £20,000,  one-half  of  which  will  be 
born, by  the  City  aud  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
of  Technical  Education,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  Drapers'  Company. 

A  New  Sceew,  according  to  the  Ironmoiir/cr, 
promises  to  have  an  iniijortant  place  iu  the 
market  in  the  near  future,  which  the  established 
companies  feel  a  natural  interest  in  discouraging. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  screws  used  are  set  in  with  the  hammer,  and 
given  a  turn  or  two  with  a  screw-driver  to  bring 
thom  flush.  Recognising  this  fact,  an  ingenious 
inventor,  for  many  years  somewhat  prominently 
identified  with  the  business,  has  brought  out  a 
new  screw,  which  is  adapted  for  driving,  and 
which  enters  the  wood  without  tearing  the  grain. 
The  gimlet  point  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  cone 
point  substituted.    The  thread  has  such  a  pitch 


that  it  drives  in  barb  fashion,  offeiing  no  re- 
sistance iu  enteiing,  but  firmly  resisting  all 
attempts  to  withdraw  it  except  by  turning  it  out 
with  the  screwdriver.  The  head  is  flat,  but  in 
setting  it  up  two  nipples  or  square-shouldered 
projections  arc  raised  in  it  by  the  one  operation. 
The  screwdriver  takes  hold  of  them  more  easily 
than  it  does  of  the  customary  nick,  and  holds 
quite  as  firmly,  and  when  driven  flush  the  pro- 
jections on  the  head  arc  not  in  the  way,  and  do 
not  disfigure  it.  It  is  claimed  that  this  screw 
can  be  made  one-third  cheaper  than  ordinary 
screws,  the  principal  saving  being  effected  in 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  sawinif  the 
nick  in  the  head.  This  consumes  more  time  than 
any  otherone item  of  the  manufacture,  and  is  very 
destructive  of  saws,  which  are  expensive  and 
have  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 

We  hope  it  is  not  true,  but  a  London  cor- 
respondent of  a  provincial  paper  declares  that 
south  Loudon  is  at  this  moment  in  very  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  water-famine,  and,  what  is  more 
worthy  of  notice,  from  tho  possible  failure  in 
the  supply  from  the  company  which,  under  the 
proposed  agreement  was  to  receive  by  far  the 
largest  proportional  award.  Not  only  are  the 
Battersea  reservoirs  of  this  company  almost 
empty,  but  their  maintenance,  even  at  tho  pre- 
sent low  level,  is  dependent  upon  a  single  en- 
gine. Should  the  piston-rod  break,  or  any  of 
those  possible  accidents  happen  which  are  not 
uncommon  even  with  the  best  machinery,  the 
whole  of  the  districts  supplied  from  this  source 
would  bo  left  without  a  drop  of  water.  The 
company,  possibly  in  view  of  the  proposed  pur- 
chase, nev  er  has  taken  the  precaution  to  fit  up 
machinery  which,  in  case  of  need,  could  be  at 
once  made  use  of  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
and  not  the  least  allowance  was  made  in  Mr.  E. 
J.  Smith's  liberal  award  for  the  absolutely  ne- 
cessary outlay  which  this  company  would  be 
forced  to  make,  unless  it  forfeited  its  privileges, 
or  abandoned  the  undertaking  altogether. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  last  the 
last  stone  of  the  cross  ornamenting  the  top  of 
the  pinnacle  of  the  second  of  the  two  great 
spires  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  was  finally 
fixed  in  its  place.  Begun  on  August  14th,  1248, 
it  has  thus  taken  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
thirt3^-two  years  to  complete  the  gigantic  struc- 
ture. After  the  main  portion  had  been  conse- 
crated iu  1322,  but  little  progress  was  made  for 
centuries.  The  ancient  archbishops  of  the 
place,  having  many  churches  at  their  disposal, 
neglected  the  finest  of  them,  deterred,  as  it 
were,  by  the  transcendent  grandeur  of  the 
design.  Only  after  the  cessation  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Rhenish  terri- 
tory with  Prussia  was  the  building  taken  in 
hand  again.  In  1817  King  Frederick  William 
the  Third  bestowed  some  money  on  the  Cathe- 
dral Chapter  to  enable  them  to  resume  opera- 
tions;  in  1842  Frederick  William  IV.,  his  son 
and  successor,  revived  the  undertaking  by  a 
solemn  inaugural  festivity  and  the  donation  of  a 
large  sum.  Donations  began  to  flow  in  more 
liberally,  and  after  another  building  period  of 
thii-ty-two  years  the  great  work  stands  perfect. 

The  National  Health  Society,  Berueis-street, 
is  calling  the  attention  of  the  vestries  ol  the 
metropolis  to  the  unwholesome  condition  of  the 
streets  of  Loudon  iu  hot  weather.  In  a  docu- 
ment signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  it  was 
rexjresentcd  that  the  intolerable  smells  that  have 
lately  pervaded  the  streets  of  the  West-endhave 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints.  Streets 
smelling  like  very  badly-kept  stable  yards  have 
been  throughout  the  past  and  other  seasons 
injurious  to  health  and  prejudicial  to  trade. 
Then  the  surface -cleaning  of  the  streets  was  so 
imperfect  in  the  greater  part  of  London  that 
much  filth  which  should  be  removed  remained 
upon  the  streets  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  In 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  Madrid,  the  streets  were 
thoroughly  well  washed  and  cleansed.  In  the 
City  of  Loudon,  the  hydrants  which  are  now  in 
use  for  protection  from  fire  might  well  be  made 
serviceable  for  washing  the  streets  and  flushing 
the  sewers.  Hea^'y  thunder  showers  and  storms 
of  rain  occasionally  acted  as  scavengers,  and 
actually  diminished  the  death-rate.  Much 
might  be  done  by  amending  the  form  cf  tke 
sewers  and  making  them  .self-cleansing.  It 
was  said  that  when  this  had  been  done  in  a  part 
of  Holborn  the  expense  had  been  less  than  that 
involved  in  cleansing  them  by  flushing.  No  doubt 
the  early  attainment  of  a  water-supply  undercom- 
petent  scientific  and  public  control  would  be  tho 
most  effective  means  of  remedying  these  evils. 
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WHAT  IS  MORTAE  ? 

THERE  could  not  be  a  more  puzzling 
question  put  to  one  whose  experience 
was  limited  to  the  building  practices  of  the 
metropolis,  for,  within  its  wide  extent,  there 
are  many  varieties  of  mortar  used  for  the 
purposes  of  construction.  The  word  itself  is 
of  ambiguous  origin,  but  its  derivation  is 
gfenerally  supposed  to  have  been  derived, 
like  many  other  good  building  names  and 
practices,  from  the  Romans,  who  required  that 
the  lime  used  by  them  should  be  rendered  tho- 
roughly homogeneous,  and  its  particles  per- 
fectly reduced  in  the  "  mortarium  "  before 
being  used.  In  addition  to  this  precaution, 
it  was  also  the  custom,  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  that 
a  preliminary  probation  of  two  years  should 
take  place  before  even  the  mortar  was  per- 
mitted to  be  used  for  building  purposes.  The 
general  application  of  the  word  ' '  mortar  ' ' 
may  be  regarded  as  being  applied  generi- 
cally,  for  there  is  no  absolute  value  attached 
to  the  term  in  itself,  and  by  itself.  Mortar 
being  a  compound  concocted  of  such  variable 
ingi'edients,  and  subject  to  a  great  variety 
of  treatment,  no  specific  value  or  estimation 
is  possible,  unless  it  is  described  as  being 
composed  of  a  certain  quality  of  lime,  to 
be  mixed  with  a  definite  quantity  of  sand. 

The  best  and  most  desirable  property  in  a 
good  mortar  is  that  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed  shall  not  only  be  competent  to 
secure  profitable  coherency  of  its  component 
parts,  but  also  possess  the  quality  of  adhe- 
siveness, and  thus  bind  together  the  bricks  or 
other  forms  in  the  building  in  which  it  may 
be  used. 

The  Romans,  dealing  generally  with  lime 
derived  from  comparatively  pure  carbonates, 
resorted  to  many  schemes  for  overcoming 
the  tendency  of  limes  obtained  from  such' 
sources  either  to  part  too  readily  with  their 
water  of  hydration,  or  not  to  part  with  it  at 
all.  If  from  the  first  cause,  the  result 
would  be  a  dusty,  pulverised  mass,  and,  if 
from  the  latter,  a  wet  pasty  product,  both 
alike  incompetent  to  secure  their  own 
ooherency,  or  impart  any  benefit  to  the  ma- 
terials with  which  they  were  associated. 
Hence,  we  find  in  the  best  remains  of  the 
■old  Roman  mortars  a  careful  and  perfect 
blending  of  the  lime  with  the  sand,  and, 
generally,  the  insertion  of  thin  porous  tiles 
or  bricks  to  absorb  any  superfluity  of  moist- 
ure, while,  for  hydraulic  purposes,  puzzo- 
lano  and  trass  were  used  in  combination  with 
pure  limes  for  works  under,  or  in,  water. 
JTor  whatever  purposes,  and  unda:  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  a  condition  imposed  upon 
aU  engaged  in  building  operations  that  the 
ingredients  of  which  the  mortar  was 
composed  should  be  intimately  mixed  to- 
gether. 

From  a  full  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  careful  blending  of  the  lime 
and  sand,  the  early  English  engineers  and 
architects  resorted  to  the  practice  of  beating 
the  mortar.  Smeaton  adopted  that  mode  of 
preparing  his  Eddystone  mortar  for  the 
famous  lighthouse,  and  it  is  from  that  start- 
ing-point we  first  begin  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  impure  limestone,  which  had, 
nntil  that  time,  almost  been  regarded  as 
■worthless  for  building  purposes.  Chemical 
knowledge,  such  as  it  was  at  that  period, 
assisted  m  estimating  the  true  value  of  those 
impurities,  and  Smeaton's  labours,  guided 
by  such  rules  as  he  could  command,  clearly 
indicated  the  source  from  which  the  Lias 
Umes  more  especially  derived  their  hydrau- 


licity  or  water- setting  capacity.  The  ad- 
vantage of  so  valuable  a  property  enabled 
the  engineer  to  construct  docks,  harbours, 
and  such  works  fearlessly  :  but  this  discovery 
had  even  a  much  wider  influence,  for  it 
proved  that  limes  derived  from  such  sources 
possessed  the  hitherto  unknown  faculty  of 
cohesiveness.  'J  he  importance  of  this  valu- 
able property  secured  the  advantage  of  not 
only  holding  bricks,  and  such  like  materials, 
together  by  the  force  of  adhesion,  but  it 
also  commanded  that  which  had  not,  until 
then,  been  accomplished— unless  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  substances — namely, 
the  perfect  cohesion  of  the  mortar  itself. 
Common  mortars,  derived  from  pure  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
capacity  of  adhesiveness ;  but  they  were  un- 
able to  maintain  their  o^vn  coherency  unless 
their  particles  were  accurately  separated  by 
the  introduction  of  sand,  or  other  suitable 
mechanical  agency.  Hitherto,  the  engineer 
and  architect  were  troubled  by  the  necessity 
of  perfect  slaking  of  the  lime  before  it  could 
be  profitably  combined  wi'h  the  sand,  and 
many  ingenious  practices  were  resorted  to, 
by  the  aid  of  water  and  air,  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  object.  The  ne  w  limes,  how- 
ever, containing  silica,  alumina,  &c.,  were 
difiicult  to  slake,  and  the  practice  of  grind- 
ing the  lime  was  introduced,  which  not  only 
permitted  its  accurate  combination  with  the 
sand,  but  secured  another  advantage,  inas- 
much as  lime  so  treated  could  be  kejjt  for  a 
length  of  time  when  carefully  packed  and 
protected  from  the  air.  This  great  advant- 
age was  originally  realised  by  Smeaton,  who 
was  enabled  to  use  some  of  the  lime  jirepared 
for  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  several  years 
after  the  completion  of  that  great  building 
in  other  engineering  works  in  the  North  of 
England. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  cotintry 
generally,  and  for  the  reputation  of  con- 
structors especially,  if  the  lines  on  which 
Smeaton  and  his  contemporaries  worked  had 
received  more  attention  and  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  their  successors.  The  beginning 
of  this  century,  however,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
necessitated  the  erection  of  extensive  works 
in  canftls  and  docks,  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  a  new  element  in  construction,  in 
the  shape  of  the  contractor.  This  new 
system  relieved  the  engineer  of  much  of  his 
proper  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  practi- 
cally deprived  him  of  the  onus  of  carrying 
on  the  works,  and  certainly  took  out  of  his 
hands  the  personal  accurate  conduct  and 
control  of  the  details  of  their  execution,  for 
the  success  and  efficiency  of  which  he  was 
primarily  responsible.  The  decadence  of 
materials  and  quality  of  work  may  be  said 
to  date  from  this  time,  not  altogether  from 
the  apathy  of  the  engineering  control,  but 
because  works  were  undertaken  beyond  the 
means  which  could  be  commanded  for  their 
cpmpletion.  The  contractor,  therefore,  be- 
came master  of  the  situation,  and  continued, 
in  many  cases,  the  progress  of  the  works  at 
his  own  risk,  and  with  his  own  means  ;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  quality  of  the 
work  could  not  be  very  efficiently  controlled, 
or  even  challenged,  by  the  engineer.  To 
show  what  evil  results  sprang  from  such 
contractors'  work,  we  will  mention  a 
striking  instance  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  earliest  metropolitan  lines,  which  was 
finished,  and,  indeed,  almost  entirely  >nade, 
by  a  well-known  contractor.  After  holding 
the  line  of  railway  in  pawn  for  some  years, 
imtil  he  was  paid  for  the  work  he  had 
done,  he  at  last  transferred  it  to 
the  company,  who  not  only  prospered, 
but,  in  course  of  time,  the  line,  which 
was  entirely  on  brick  arches,  required 
widening,  the  execution  of  which  was  let  to 
another  well-known  and  more  modern 
extensive  contractor.  In  the  course  of  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  engineer  in  charge 
complained  cf  the  bad  quality  of  the  brick- 


work; but  the  contractor,  pointing  to  the  old 
work,  said,  "Mine  is  better  than  that "  ;  to 
which  he  received  for  answer — "The  con- 
tractor who  did  that  work  paid  himself,  but 
I  have  the  money  ready  to  pay  you,  and  I 
must  insist,  therefore,  on  its  quality  being 
unexcei^tional."  This  anecdote  is  given  to 
show  that  the  necessity  for  continuing 
work,  in  the  absence  of  legitimate  funds 
to  pay  for  it,  led  to  a  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  proper  engineering  control. 
This  was  th«  period,  however,  when  work 
was  being  done  ia  an  improper  manner,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
demoralisation  of  the  workman,  who  became 
the  tool  of  the  rapacious  middleman,  who, 
in  his  rajjid  race  for  wealth,  became  heedless 
of  the  quality  of  his  work,  so  long  as  it  was 
profitable.  The  legacy  of  this  recklessness 
was  to  modern  builders  a  most  damaging 
one  ;  for  it  resulted,  as  we  hope  to  show  in 
this  discussion  of  the  mortar  question,  in  the 
present  lamentable  disregard  of  the  quality 
of  building  materials  in  general,  and  the 
lime  and  sand  in  particular.  It  was  at  or 
about  this  period  that  the  advent  of  the 
mortar-mUl  took  place,  which  practically 
added  to  the  opportunities  of  disguising  the 
quality  of  the  mortar,  while  it  professed  to 
add  to  its  value.  The  subletting  of  brick- 
work— the  materials  being  suppUed  by  the 
contractor — by  the  rod  or  yard,  completed 
the  debasement  of  the  work  so  carelessly 
controlled ;  the  selected  workman,  who  in 
his  turn  became  a  tub-contractor,  disre- 
garded thickness  of  joints,  quality  of  brick 
or  mortar,  so  long  as  he  could  speedily  tJiroiu 
it  together,  and  raising  the  biggest  heap  in 
the  shortest  time,  was  his  first  and  indeed 
only  study. 

The  primary  duty  required  of  mortar, 
whatever  may  be  its  quality,  is  to  connect 
together  bricks  or  stones,  and  the  amount  of 
it  used  for  that  purpose  need  not  be  very 
great.  Indeed,  when  largo  blocks  of  stone 
are  used,  and  when  the  required  amount  of 
accuracy  is  bestowed  on  the  dress  of  their 
beds,  the  mortar  may  be  simply  regarded  as 
a  cushion  in  which  is  dissipated  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  block.  In 
ancient  masonry,  such  as  that  which  was 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  the  joints  were  so  thin  that  with 
d  fliculty  a  knife  could  he  thrust  into  them, 
and  in  many  other  ruins  of  antiquity  the 
stability  of  the  building  was  dependent  oq 
the  faultless  character  of  the  stone  dressing, 
without  reference  to  the  bedding  joint  of 
mortar.  We  had  in  London  a  few  years 
ago,  a  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
pressure  from  large  blocks  in  the  case  of  the 
bridge  over  Farringdon-street,  carrying  the 
Holborn  Viaduct.  The  beautiful  granite 
columns  or  piers,  from  the  Island  of  Mull, 
showed  indications  of  fracture,  and  it  was 
found,  after  considerable  discussion  and 
altercation  amongst  experts,  that  the 
damaging  influence  was  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  cushion,  or  interposing  elastic  sljistance 
between  the  joints,  which  would  have  dis- 
persed and  nullified  the  vertical  thrust  of 
the  hard  crystalline  surfaces  against  each 
other.  Sheet-lead  was  used,  and  the  remedy, 
an  easy  and  simple  one,  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty, and  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  a  structure  of  which  the  City 
authorities  and  their  engineers  may  well  be 
proud. 

Thickness  of  joints,  especially  in  brick- 
work, has  always  been  a  matter  of  discussion, 
and  ofttimes  of  dispute,  between  architect 
and  builder,  and  while  the  one  contended 
for  a  thin  joint  as  more  becoming  to  the 
elevation  of  his  design,  the  other,  regardless 
of  appearance,  and  limiting  his  vision  to  the 
profit  point,  made  the  mortar- joints  as  thick 
as  the  supervising  authority  (sometimes,  we 
fear,  not  over-vigUant)  would  allow.  Speci- 
fications prescribing  that  so  many  courses  of 
brickwork  should  measure  so  many  inches 
had  not  much  deterrent  influence  in  con- 
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trolling  the  character  of  the  work,  and  now 
mortar- joints  may  bo  said  to  bo  of  divers 
thicknesses,  as  well  as  qualities.  Mortar  of 
the  usual  kind  is  not  expensive,  and  the 
thick  joints,  while  facilitating  the  laying  of 
the  bricks,  provides  a  system  of  handling 
by  the  workmen  not  at  all  calculated  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  work,  or  add 
to  its  stability.  A  brick  is  easily  laid  in  a 
soft  mess,  for  the  bricklayer  almost  throws 
it  down,  and  finishes  its  imbcdmont  by  an 
artful  blow  from  the  handle  of  his  trowel, 
which  h  followed  by  an  equally  effective 
stroke  of  the  trowel-blade  along  the  joints, 
completing,  in  a  shorter  time  than  we  have 
taken  to  describe  it,  the  laying  of  a  brick. 
{To  he  continued.) 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  WESTMINSTER. 

PEOBABLT  at  no  other  period  within 
the  present  century  have  greater  op- 
portunities presented  themselves  for  im- 
proved street  architecture  than  now.  In 
the  locality  of  which  Covent  Garden  is  the 
centre,  several  plots  of  building  land  are 
being  cleared  of  the  debris  of  old  houses, 
and  new  houses  are  in  progress.  We  lately 
referred  to  improvements  that  have  been 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  Bloomsbury,  be- 
tween Oxford-street  on  the  south,  and 
Euston-road  on  the  north.  On  the  south 
side  of  Oxford- street,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  been  equally  active  in 
removing  old  nests  of  dwellings.  In 
Henrietta- street,  a very  eligible  plot,  recently 
occupied  by  eight  houses,  has  been  cleared 
for  building,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  between  Bedford -street  and  Bedford- 
bury,  a  much  larger  area  has  been  opened 
by  the  contemplated  street-widening,  and 
new  buildings  are  already  in  progress.  Those 
two  streets  and  Chandos-street  bounded  a 
triangular  area  of  dilapidated  houses  and 
tenements  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
locality,  since  at  least  the  tide  of  fashion  has 
set  in  another  direction.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury we  read  of  the  district  of  St.  Giles  being 
a  wealthy  and  populous  parish  ;  it  had  per- 
haps a  greater  reputation  for  its  hetero- 
geneous population  of  beggars.  A  few  of 
the  houses  exhibit  traces,  in  all  their  squalor, 
of  better  days  ;  and  in  Bedfordbury,  a  par- 
ticidarly  squalid- looking  street,  there  are  to 
be  seen  two  or  three  old  red  brick  houses  of 
good  design  and  workmanship.  Near  the 
Chandos-street  end  we  come  across  a  red 
brickfrontof  exceptional  good  quality,  having 
a  richly- moulded  cut-brick  cornice,  and 
other  carved  brickwork,  and  an  interesting 
specimen  of  an  old  stack-pipe  head.  The 
house  has  clearly  seen  better  days.  But  we 
pass  on  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester- 
square,  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  block 
of  houses  between  St.  Martin's-lane  and 
Castle-street  might  also  be  much  improved 
by  a  better  approach  at  the  back  of  the 
National  Gallery,  by  making  the  road  form 
a  considerable  detour  at  this  point.  Leicester- 
square,  long  famous  for  its  foreign  settlers, 
has  acquired  an  almost  European  celebrity 
for  its  panoramas  and  places  of  amusement, 
though  we  cannot  call  it  an  agreeable  locality. 
On  the  north  side  a  large  building  is  in  pro- 
gress, under  the  well-known  contractors 
Messrs.  Cubitt,  of  Gray's-inn-road,  in- 
tended as  a  panorama  on  a  large  scale.  At 
present  little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  budding 
except  a  large  brick  circular-ended  struc- 
ture, of  a  circus-like  form,  which  is  intended 
to  form  the  pic'ure-gallery  itself,  round 
which  the  painting  will  be  fixed  or  wound. 
Its  roof  will  bo  supported  by  straight 
lattice  wrought-iron  ribs,  diminishing  as 
they  rise,  and  will  form  a  kind  of  flat  cone. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  architect's 
design  which  is  about  to  be  carried  out. 
Towards  the  square  there  will  be  a  lofty 


facade  of  Portland  stone  in  a  French  Re- 
naissance stylo,  the  main  features  of  which 
will  be  two  side  entrances,  a  rusticated 
basement  uiDon  which  the  main  btories  will 
rest,  having  a  centre  pediment  supported  by 
lluted  pilasters.  The  superstructure  is 
crowned  by  a  lofty  mansard  and  central 
domical  roof  of  exceedingly  stilted  propor- 
tions, on  the  top  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
have  an  electric  light.  The  upper  stories  of 
the  front  building  will  be  used  for  picture- 
galleries  and  other  pur^joses.  The  plan 
shows  two  wide  coi-ridor  entrances  and  hall 
enriched  by  pilasters,  one  as  an  ingress  to, 
and  the  other  to  be  used  as  the  egress  from, 
the  building  in  the  rear.  On  entering,  the 
visitor  will  reach  a  circular  raised  platform 
or  gallery  in  the  centre  of  the  panoramic 
hall,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  circular- 
ended,  though  on  plan  it  forms  an  elongated 
shape,  by  an  intermediate  length  of  straight 
walling  between  the  circular  ends.  Round 
the  walls  of  this  room  the  picture  will  be 
wound,  occupying  the  whole  height  of  the 
walls.  The  spectators,  being  situated  in 
the  centre,  will  thus  be  surrounded  by 
the  scenery  and  vault  of  the  ceiling, 
and  to  complete  the  illusion  the  space 
between  the  spectators'  gallery  and  the 
painting  might  be  sloped  away,  or  made  to 
represent  the  foreground  of  the  landscape. 
The  extent  of  the  area  thus  covered  by 
canvas,  and  the  artificial  aid  afforded  by  the 
imaginary  ground  around  the  spectator, 
Ulumined  as  the  whole  will  be  by  the 
electric-light,  will  enable  the  visitor  to 
realise,  as  far  as  the  painter's  skill  will 
allow,  the  most  extensive  landscape  or  other 
scenery.  He  is  at  once,  as  it  were,  trans- 
ported into  a  new  world  of  imagination, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  vast  picture. 
To  help  the  illusion,  the  gallery  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  afford  a  visual  vertical  angle 
(altogether  about  60")  above  and  below  the 
horizontal  line  or  level  of  the  eye ;  so  that 
the  painting  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advant- 
age, the  imaginary  horizontal  plane  on  the 
level  of  the  eye  bounding  the  horizon  of  the 
scenery.  By  the  illumination  afforded  by 
the  electric  light,  the  visitor  to  such  an  ex- 
hibition might  be  enabled  to  imagine  him- 
self transported  from  the  miserable  gloom 
of  a  London  fog  into  the  serenest  atmo- 
sphere ;  enjoying  the  scenery  of  Italy  or  the 
Alps.  We  are  not  aware  what  particular 
kind  of  scenery  will  be  exhibited  here, 
though  we  understand  it  will  be  of  a  general 
kind,  and  include  reminiscences  of  recent 
campaigns  in  the  East.  The  architect  of 
the  new  buildings  is  M.  L.  Dumoulin,  of 
Paris. 

Coventry- street  is  at  last  in  the  hands  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks,  and  active 
operations  are  just  now  going  on  in  pulling 
down  the  old  houses  on  the  south  side  lead- 
ing into  Piccadilly,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
widening  of  this  long-neglected  thorough- 
fare. When  these  improvements  are  effected 
there  will  be  a  step  at  least  towards  the 
desirable  communication  between  the  Strand 
and  the  West-end,  which  is  now  very  cir- 
cuitous. The  Haymarket  remains  at  present 
the  only  wide  leading  communication 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Piccadilly.  We 
find  the  Theatre  Royal,  from  being  a  drabby- 
coloured  building,  has  assumed  a  tone  of 
warm-buff  or  Pompeian-red  ;  the  columns  of 
the  portico  and  the  frieze  have  been  painted 
a  decided  red ;  in  addition  to  which,  we 
notice  the  rebuilding  of  a  few  of  the  houses 
in  a  more  substantial  manner. 

The  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society  are 
housed  in  new  premises,  which  occupy  a  site 
in  the  Haymarket  that  has  recently  ac- 
quired some  notoriety,  from  the  contention 
with  reference  to  a  dangerous  structure  in 
its  rear.  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect,  has 
turned  out  a  pleasing  front,  in  which  colour 
has  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  a  warm 
red  sandstone  for  the  facing.  The  style  is 
[  French  Renaissance.    The  effect  of  the  zinc 


roof,  with  its  cast  metal  tinsel-like  orna- 
ments to  the  angles  and  hips  of  centre 
mansard,  rather  spoils  the  architectiu-e, 
which  is  light  and  characteristic.  Three 
unequal  bays,  divided  by  flat  pilasters, 
break  up  the  facade.  There  is  a  central 
entrance,  which  is  a  wide  opening  (forming 
a  vestibule  to  the  ground  floor)  surrounded 
by  jambs  and  lintel  of  polished  grey  granite 
of  bold  section ;  above  is  an  entresol  of 
rather  lofty  proportion,  and  over  this  a 
series  of  arched  windows  with  carved 
panelled  soffits.  The  other  windows  are  all 
square  -  headed,  and  the  ornamentation 
sparingly  confined  to  the  spandrels  of 
arches  and  to  the  carved  capitals  of  th© 
pilasters  of  the  upper  stories.  A  bold 
modillion  cornice  over  the  principal  story 
divides  the  front,  and  the  upper  part  is 
treated  as  a  lofty  attic.  The  green  marble 
panels  introduced  in  the  heads  of  the  en- 
tresol windows  have  rather  a  spotty  effect. 

In  another  locality.  Fleet-street,  we  may 
notice  more  particularly  than  we  did  a  few 
months  since,  a  new  building  which  has 
recently  been  completed  externally,  namely, 
Messrs.  Child's  Bank.  Mr.  J.  Gibson  is  the 
architect.  The  faoade  faces  the  gateway  of 
the  office-block  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  is 
an  imposing  composition  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  three-quarter  columns  stand  on 
a  massive  rusticated  basement ;  they  are 
fluted,  and  support  a  highly-enriched  en- 
tablature, the  ornamentation  of  which  is  not 
a  strict  following  of  the  Classic  models. 
Now  the  hoarding  is  down,  we  can  judge  of 
the  effect  better ;  and  we  can  speak  ap- 
provingly of  the  general  proportions  and 
details.  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  successful  in 
finishing  his  order  at  the  ends  by  the  use  of 
a  massive  pilaster  coupled  with  the  end 
columns.  The  rusticated  treatment  of  these, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  basement  treatment, 
added  to  the  massive  consoled  projections 
of  the  entrance-doorways,  and  the  qmet 
Classic  character  of  the  recessed  ashlaring 
and  windows  of  the  upper  stories,  produce  a 
striking  faoade  to  the  Strand.  Just  opposite 
we  find  the  Corporation  have  inclosed  a 
space,  on  the  site  of  old  Temple  Bar, 
whereon  the  intended  memorial  is  to  be 
erected,  in  a  style  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  New  Law  Courts. 


BREWERIES  AND  MALTINGS.* 
"V\/'E  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the 
'  '  paucity  of  published  information  on 
this  subject ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  strange 
that  architects  have  underrated,  if  not 
despised,  a  class  of  building  which  pretends 
to  satisfy  little  more  than  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  the  brewer.  At  any  rate, 
we  might  have  expected  that  the  subject  of 
brewery  arrangement  would  have  called 
forth  more  expositors  than  it  has,  when 
every  other  kind  of  special  construction  has 
its  exponents.  Messrs.  Spon  have  just 
published  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  George 
Scamell's  treatise  on  the  subject,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  practical  treatise  on 
breweries  and  maltings  extant,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  a  second  edition  has  been 
called  for.  The  original  author,  a  fellow  of 
the  Institute,  is  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
having  been  for  years  engaged  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  Messrs.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  and  Buxton's  brewery;  while 
Mr.  Frederick  Colyer,  M.I.C.E.,  who  has 
revised  and  partly  rewritten  the  work,  has 
spared  no  labour  to  render  this  edition  more 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  practical 
brewer  and  architect  engaged  in  this 
class  of  building.  Many  of  the  chapters 
have  been  completely  rewritten,  the 
list  of  patents   has    been    revised,  and 
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the  plant  and  machinery  necessary  for 
breweries  of  dilferent  sizes  are  described 
Avith  fulness  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  useful 
features  are  the  plans  and  sections  that  have 
been  specially  prepared  and  added  to  this 
edition.  Seventeen  plates  of  i:)lans  and  sec- 
tions are  given  of  breweries  from  5  quarters 
to  160  quarters,  after  which  a  German 
brewery  is  detailed,  and  examjiles  of  malt- 
ings  follow.  Some  very  important  advice  is 
given  by  Mr.  Colyor  as  regards  site  and 
arrangement  of  a  brewery,  which  primarily 
depends  on  a  water  supply,  though  many 
breweries  are  supplied  by  the  Avater  com- 
panies ia  towns,  the  well-water  being  used 
lor  refrigerating  and  washing.  An  open  and 
uncontaminated  site  is  equally  essential,  as 
the  odours  of  gasworks,  &c.,  injure  the  beer  ; 
and  a  position  on  rising  ground  has  advan- 
tages over  a  flat  site  in  disposing  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  building,  and  often  saving 
labour,  though  perhaps  a  more  desirable 
point  is  the  means  of  transport.  In  planning 
a  brewery,  the  future  extension  of  the  j)lant 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  the  brewery  is  more 
economical  if  worked  by  gravitation  so  as 
to  avoid  pumping.  ' '  The  hot-Hquor  back 
should  command  the  mash-tun,  the  mash- 
tun  the  under-back  and  copper,  the  copper 
the  hop-back,  and  from  the  hop-back  the 
wort  should  flow  to  the  coolers  or  re- 
ceivers, and  through  the  refrigerator 
to  the  fermenting  tuns,"  &c. ;  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  which  cannot  always  be 
commanded  in  large  breweries.  The  more 
usual  plan,  says  the  author,  "  is  to  arrange 
the  plant  in  such  a  way  that  the  liquor 
gravitates  to  the  hop-back;  the  wort  is  then 
pumped  to  the  coolers.  It  is  considered  by 
most  brewers  better  to  pump  the  '  boiled ' 
than  the  'raw  wort.'"  "As  a  general 
principle,"  we  are  told,  "it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  boilers,  coppers,  and  hop -back  in  a 
distinct  building,  as  it  keeps  the  brewery 
free  from  steam.  The  boilers  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  allow  of  their  being  removed 
when  worn  out  without  cutting  them  to 
pieces,  so  that  new  boilers  can  be  taken  in 
whole,  as  the  work  is  not  so  sound  if  a  boiler 
has  to  be  riveted  up  after  delivery."  The 
north  is  the  best  aspect  for  the  windows  of 
tim-room,  and  the  walls  are  best  built 
hollow,  so  as  to  preserve  an  equal  tempera- 
ture ;  and  for  the  same  reason  tile  roofs  are 
better  than  slates,  and  the  tiles  do  not  con- 
dense the  vapours  from  the  wort.  The 
building  should  be  well  ventilated,  except 
the  malt  and  hop  lofts  :  these  should  be  as 
air-tight  as  possible.  Brick  or  concrete 
arches,  on  iron  girders,  are  the  best  floors, 
and  concrete  and  asphalte  are  the  cleanest 
for  the  cellars.  Claridge's  patent  asphalte 
is  recommended  as  the  most  durable,  laid 
on  Portland  cement  concrete.  We  find  the 
author  gives  tables  of  the  safe  loads  borne 
by  cast-iron  columns  and  rolled  iron 
joists,  the  weight  being  distributed.  These 
will  be  useful  for  reference,  and  a  few 
practical  hints  are  given  respecting  Portland 
cement,  another  material  that  deservedly 
enters  largely  into  construction  of  breweries. 
The  chapter  on  wells  and  water  thoroughly 
enters  into  this  important  question,  and 
modes  of  boring  and  sinking  wells  are  dis- 
cussed. The  Diamond  rock-boring  process 
is  described ;  and  a  useful  part  of  this  chap- 
ter considers  the  importance  of  collecting  the 
rain-water  from  the  roofs  of  breweries,  and 
using  it  for  other  purposes  than  brewing. 
For  washing  horses  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses, rain-water  is  better  than  any  other ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  brewers 
often  neglect  to  make  provision  for  what 
otherwise  must  be  a  large  waste  of  water. 
Underground  tanks  lined  with  Portland 
cement  might  be  made  for  the  storage  of  the 
rain-water  so  collected,  and  the  following 
instruction  is  given  as  to  the  construction  of 
water-tanks  :  "  The  bottom  should  be  lined 
with  a  2in.  layer  of  concrete,  3  parts  sand 
or  crushed  brick,  to  1  of  Portland  cement 


resting  upon  a  bottom  of  stones  4in.  in 
thickness.  The  walls  should  be  9in.  thick  ; 
these  are  formed  by  a  mould  madeby  having 
an  interior  frame  of  wood  of  such  dimensions 
that  there  will  be  9in.  between  the  inside 
of  it  and  the  inside  of  the  excavation  :  this 
space  is  filled  with  concrete.  The  top  may 
bo  arched  over,  or  angle-irons  thrown  across ; 
clipping  the  walls  at  each  side,  and  at  2ft. 
or  3ft.  intervals ;  the  spaces  between  are 
filled  with  concrete  slabs  or  stones."  The 
calculations  for  well  excavations,  the 
capacity  of  circular  tanks,  and  the  areas  of 
roofing  required  to  supply  tanks,  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  tables  and  rules 
that  are  given.  Speaking  of  cisterns, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  recently  inves- 
tigated by  M.  Mocet,  that  the  zinc  of  gal- 
vanised iron  is  attacked  by  water,  particu- 
larly river-water,  which  contains  a  quantity 
of  common  salt  and  of  air,  and  which  pro- 
duce carbonate  and  oxide  of  zinc ;  cast- 
iron  is  therefore  recommended.  The  con- 
struction of  cold-liquor  backs  (or  tanks), 
the  engines  and  boilers,  chimney  stacks, 
and  various  other  fittings,  are  desci'ibed  in 
their  general  features,  and  smoke-con- 
suming furnaces,  the  best  of  which  is  said  to 
be  "  Juckes',"  are  referred  to.  The  details 
of  the  machinery  and  gear  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chapter.  Malt-mills,  conveyors, 
hop  and  yeast-presses,  and  other  apparatus, 
are  practically  discussed,  into  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  here.  We  pass  on  to 
notice  the  principal  features  of  the  plans 
given,  and  let  us,  however,  first  premise 
that  in  malt-houses  the  area  of  working- 
floor  allowed  per  quarter  varies  very  much  ; 
the  author  says  it  ranges  from  110ft. 
superficial  per  quarter,  up  to  190ft.  Cement, 
or  tile  floors,  are  most  commonly  used. 
Generally,  a  malting  should  have  the  cistern 
and  couch  at  one  end  of  the  floors,  and  the 
kiln  at  the  other  end,  the  malt  being  stored 
in  a  floor  over,  or  in  a  building  attached  to 
the  kiln.  The  proposed  alterations  in  the 
Excise  duties  will  probably  operate  to 
make  certain  modifications  in  construc- 
tion. Let  us  glance  over  some  of  the 
plans  and  estimates  given.  Plate  1  repre- 
sents a  5-quarter  brewery,  the  plant  consist- 
ing of  a  cast-iron  cold-liquor  back,  hot- 
liquor  back,  malt-rolls,  with  hopper  and 
screen,  grist-case,  self-acting  mashing-ma- 
chine,  mash-tun,  steam  wort-copper,  hop- 
back,  wood  cooler,  refrigerator,  wood  fer- 
menting tims,  well-pumps,  boiler,  and 
engine,  &c.,  well,  30ft.  deep.  The  estimate 
is  £2,400.  When  cellarage  is  provided,  the 
cost  is  increased;  a  7-quarter  brewery  is 
shown,  estimated  at  £4,500.  Taking  a  40- 
quarter  brewery,  we  find  the  plan  consists 
of  one  long  rectangular  building,  containing 
malt-store  at  one  end,  the  coolers  at  the 
other,  and  fermenting-tuns  between  ;  while 
a  smaller  rectangle  is  occupied  by  the 
coppers,  grist-case,  mash-tuns,  with  hoist. 
The  cost  is  put  at  £9,500.  The  sections  are 
clearly  drawn,  and  show  the  roof  construc- 
tion, ventilators,  and  internal  arrangement, 
except  stairs  and  shafting.  In  most  of  the 
plans  the  cold-liquor  back  is  placed  to  com- 
mand every  utensil  of  the  brewery ;  the  hot- 
liquor  back  is  heated  by  a  steam-coil.  The 
malt  is  raised  by  steam-hoist,  and  tipped 
into  the  hopper ;  it  then  passes  over  the 
rolls  to  grist-case  and  to  mash-tun,  fitted 
with  mashing-machine.  The  wort  then 
passes  to  imder-back,  then  to  steam- copper, 
and,  afterwards,  to  hop-back,  over  coolers, 
to  the  refrigerators.  The  boiler  is  placed  in 
a  separate  building,  with  engine  near,  and 
the  brewer's  room  is  shown,  placed  on  the 
mash-tun  stage.  In  some  of  the  sections, 
deep  cellarage  is  provided.  The  plans 
illustrated  indicate  various  arrangements. 
In  a  few  cases  the  cold-liquor  back 
forms  part  of  the  roof,  and  an  elevator  is 
used,  which  lifts  the  grist  to  the  case.  The 
tables  of  useful  memoranda  at  the  end 
render  the  work  a  compendious  guide  to  the 


practical  brewer  and  builder.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  render  the  building  architectural 
externally,  and  here  a  great  deal  must  be 
left  to  the  architect ;  but  Mr.  Colyer  has 
supplied  him  with  facts  and  the  essentials 
of  economical  building. 


PUEITY  OF  WATEE. 

THIS  subject  is  generally  uppermost  in 
peoples'  minds  after  a  severe  drought, 
and  during  the  i^revalence  of  dry  summer 
weather,  and  the  statistical  information  that 
has  recently  been  accumulated  upon  it  is 
beginning  to  be  rather  formidable.  The  dis- 
covery of  polluted  som-ces  gives  rise  to  inquiry, 
but,  still  a  large  part  of  the  suburbs  of  every 
town  can  show  instances  of  polluted  wells 
by  contamination  of  the  strata.  A  g^eat 
deal  of  misconception  exists  stUl  of  the 
causes  of  contamination.  It  is  not  very 
clearly  understood  that  wherever  an  im- 
pervious layer  underlies  a  pervious  stratum, 
and  crops  out  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, there  is  a  gradual-flowing  under- 
ground river  in  operation,  which  passes  out 
in  the  form  of  springs  at  a  lower  level.  Acare- 
fui  examination  by  boring  of  the  sub-strata 
of  districts  proves  that  this  water-level  forms 
an  inclined  plane  from  the  highest  point  to 
the  natural  outfall,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  underground  rivers  pursue 
a  course  along  the  easiest  channel.  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  has  given  some  interesting 
figures  of  the  rate  of  rise  in  various  strata, 
by  which  the  inclination  of  the  water-plane 
can  be  found  ;  and  he  has  illustrated  the 
effect  of  the  rainfall  at  Croydon  in  contami- 
nating the  water.  Of  course,  the  water 
level  is  raised  in  wet  weather,  and  falls  when 
the  rain  is  scarce.  In  some  localities  the 
wet  weather  level  of  the  subsoil  water  is 
close  to  the  surface,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in 
many  parts  of  London — Lambeth,  for  in- 
stance. The  importance  of  the  investigation 
of  these  levels  is  beginning  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. In  many  localities  supplied  by  deep 
chalk  wells,  the  supply  is  found  to  become 
deteriorated  during  rainy  seasons,  and  the 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  dry  weather, 
of  course,  the  subsoil  water-level  being  be- 
low the  bottoms  of  cesspits  and  sewers,  it 
is  not  contaminated;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
level  rises  from  rain  to  within  reach  of  these 
sources  of  pollution,  the  water  sufi'ers.  The 
immediate  vicinity  of  cesspits  to  wells  is  a 
readily-ascertained  cause  of  pollution,  if  it 
happens  that  the  run  of  underground  water 
is  in  the  latter  duection.  Captain  Galton, 
in  a  chapter  on  this  subject,  shows  how 
fluctuating  this  danger  may  be,  and  he  also 
summarises  a  variety  of  suggestions,  which 
we  may  refer  to  here.  It  is  stated  that  the 
London  water  companies  have  discovered 
that  the  hemp  used  to  caulk  their  iron 
mains  has  injured  the  water ;  but  this 
source  of  pollution  may  be  readily  overcome 
by  the  adoption  of  a  joint  we  recently  men- 
tioned in  this  journal,  which  was  efifected  by 
running  a  composition  in  a  groove  that 
presses  as  a  baud  round  the  spigot-end  of 
pipe.  Water  supplied  from  wells  in  porous 
soils  is  generally  open  to  suspicion;  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  mere  surface  wells,  and 
the  purity  of  their  supply  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  supply 
comes,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  lo- 
cality. Even  in  deep  wells,  it  is  found  that 
the  surface  water  is  of  a  different  quality  to 
the  water  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  wells 
by  pumping;  the  surface  water  is  often 
polluted  with  organic  impurities.  A  useful 
precaution  in  the  case  of  surface  wells  in 
porous  strata  is  to  line  the  brick  steining 
behind  with  puddle  to  the  depth  of  well,  or 
so  far  below  the  surface  as  any  source  of 
impurity  is  suspected.  By  this  means  the 
surface  water  cannot  percolate  into  the  well 
till  it  has  been  filtered  through  the  soil.  It 
is  desirable  also  to  pave  the  surface  round 
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the  well  upon  puddle,  and  to  drain  it  away 
and  to  carry  up  the  stoining  of  the  well  to 
form  a  curb,  by  which  means  surface  im- 
pui-itios  are  prevented  from  falling  in,  or  to 
cover  the  well  entirely.  Every  well  should 
have  a  pump,  as  the  bucket  plan  of  drawing  is 
open  to  objection,  for  obvious  reasons.  As 
regards  storage,  it  has  boon  urged  that  the 
best  position  for  keejnng  water  is  in  tanks 
underground,  if  impervious  to  drainage.  The 
water  retains  an  even  temperature,  and  will 
take  up  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  rendering  it 
palatable.  In  easterns,  the  variation  of 
temperature  has  an  injurious  effect,  as  the 
water  absorbs  noxious  gases  when  cooled. 
Capt.  Galton  gives  the  following  figures  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  kinds  of 
storage  :  — 

'  'Well-water  was  observed  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  51'5'',  and  a  minimum 
temperature  of  50'5'^,  or  a  mean  of  51°  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  same  locality.  The 
water  supplied  from  mains  had  a  maximum 
temperature  during  the  year  of  64'8°,  a 
minimum  temperature  of  39 'T"",  and  a  mean 
temperature  of  52 '25°,  and  the  water  in  cis- 
terns above  ground  varied  fi'om  715°  maxi- 
m\im,  to  33  60°  minimum,  with  a  mean  of 
52-55°.  Thus,  whilst  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  well  water  was  only  ten, 
the  range  of  the  water  in  cistern  was 
nearly  38"." 

Such  a  great  variation  of  temperature  has 
a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  water,  and, 
hence  the  value  of  placing  cisterns  in  posi- 
tions not  exposed  to  great  changes,  though 
easy  of  access.  As  regards  the  overflow,  or 
waste  pipes,  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  they  should  be  disconnected  from  the 
drain. 


THE   BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  DEVIZES. 

[feom  cue  own  eepoetee.] 

AN  archaeological  congress,  such  as  that  just 
closed  at  Devizes,  is  by  no  means  the 
fitting  occasion  for  patient  study  and  quiet 
thinking-out  of  cruces  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
time  for  the  trotting-out  of  hobbies,  a  period 
when  theories  can  be  aired  and  combated,  and 
when  those  whose  minds  have  been  broadened 
by  the  cursory  examination  of  many  scattered 
examples  of  the  same  class  are  brought  into 
contact  with  local  observers  who  have  concen- 
trated attention  on  the  objects  in  their  vicinity. 
Judged  by  this  moderate  standard  of  utility,  the 
recent  Wiltshire  meeting  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful,  as  it  was  one  of  the  more 
popular,  of  those  held  by  the  British  Archfeo- 
logical  Association.  The  discussions  at  the 
places  visited  were  well  maintained,  and  at 
several  of  the  churches  and  priories  the  quick 
observation  of  trained  minds  and  free  inter- 
change of  opinions  cleared  up  difficult  points  as 
to  the  age,  history,  and  original  purpose  of 
unusual  features.  As  to  the  traces  of  the  work 
of  earUer  races  than  the  schoolboy's  landmark, 
the  Norman  Conquest,  with  which  the  county 
visited  abounds,  not  so  much  was  done.  The 
ante-Roman  origin  of  the  earthworks  upon  the 
hillsides  was  generally  conceded,  the  coins  and 
pottery  bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  Ultramontane  invaders,  so  frequently  turned 
up  in  these  camps,  being  assumed  to  indicate, 
not  formation,  but  utilisation,  of  defences.  The 
controversies  at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  were 
particularly  interesting,  although  inconclusive. 
At  the  former  place,  Mr.  James  Fergusson's 
theories  of  a  comparatively  modern  origin  for 
these  rude  earthworks  and  erected  stones  were 
severely  handled,  it  being  shown  that,  in  the  case 
of  SUbury  Hill,  Mr.  Fergusson  was  palpably  in 
error^  for  when  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
Wilts  Archa3ological  Society  to  excavate  this 
mouni  it  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  opponents  that  the  undisputedly  Roman  road 
between  Bath  and  Marlborough,  the  Via  Julia, 
makes  a  bee-Une  to  the  hill  for  a  considerable 
distance,  but  deviates,  and  always  has  deviated, 
to  the  south  to  avoid  cutting  through  it,  showiug 
hat  at  least  this  mound  of  made  earth  is  older 
han  the  still- existing  road  mentioned  by  An- 
oninus,  the  stations  upon  which  can  nearly  all 


be  identified.  At  Stonehenge  some  curious 
hypotheses  were  broached,  including  the  remark- 
able supposition  by  a  leading  official  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  an  F.S.A.  to  boot,  that  the  stones 
were  originally  inclosed  in  a  sepulchral  bar- 
row which  had  been  washed  away  by  the  rain- 
fall, a  theory  requiring  for  its  maintenance  that 
the  made  earth  should  all  have  been  removed  by 
storms  and  showers,  yet  that  the  bases  of  the 
immense  stones  should  be  left  unmoved  and 
unexposed  in  the  low  natural  mound.  The  only 
generally  agreed-on  points  were  that  Stonehenge 
was  more  recent  than  Avebury,  that  its  stones, 
which  are  of  different  strata  from  various  locali- 
ties, were  set  up  at  times  separated  by  an  in- 
terval from  each  other,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  small  unhewn  stones  were  the  first  brought 
to  the  hillock.  That  it  was  set  up  for  sun- 
worship  seemed  well  supported  until  Mr. 
Cunnington  mentioned  the  awkward  fact 
that  the  hne  of  view  of  the  sun  at  the  summer 
solstice  from  the  altar  stone  to  the  Friar's  Heel, 
on  which  the  theory  was  based,  must  have  been 
interrupted  by  a  stone  which  has  fallen  only 
w  ithin  recent  memory.  It  was  obviously  impossible 
for  a  miscellaneous  assembly  Hke  an  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  nmnbering  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  mere  tourists,  to  devote  the  requisite 
time  to  an  examination  of  a  barrow,  so  none  of 
the  numerous  examples  seen  were  opened.  This 
omission  was,  however,  of  little  moment,  as  their 
use  and  character  are  now  so  well  known  that 
the  nature  of  the  contents  and  their  position 
can  be  fairly  predicted  before  exploration.  Visits 
to  two  palatial  mansions,  each,  by  a  coincidence, 
the  seat  of  a  marquis,  afforded  agreeable  breaks 
in  the  week's  work ;  entirely  diverse  as  the 
houses  and  their  contents  were,  each  presented 
special  features  of  attraction  ;  the  undulating 
landscape-gardens  and  gallery  of  paintings  at 
Bowood,  with  .Adams's  18th-century  Classic 
range  of  buildings,  being  balanced  by  the  state- 
lier Early  Renaissance  of  Longleat,  its  modern 
decorations,  its  furniture  and  library.  The 
papers  read  at  the  evening  meetings  at  Devizes 
Town  Hall  were  not  equal  in  research  and  style 
to  those  of  some  previous  years,  and  the  daily 
excursions  were  so  long  and  full  of  interest  that 
not  much  energy  could  be  thrown  into  indoor 
discussions.  The  chief  value  of  the  Congress 
will  be  the  quickening  of  local  thought  about, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  antiquities  of  the  district, 
leading  to  their  more  careful  preservation  from 
destruction  or  injury,  and  a  desire  to  investigate 
their  character  and  meaning.  As  a  whole,  the 
proceedings  have  passed  o£B  well,  a  result 
to  which  fair  weather  contributed,  but  largely 
due  to  the  excellent  organisation  of  the  local 
secretaries,  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Butcher,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  Kite, 
brought  out  a  reliable  pamphlet,  "  Historical 
Notes,"  on  the  principal  places  visited.  The 
Association  has  never  had  a  local  president  who 
exerted  himself  more  heartily  or  more  genially 
than  Lord  Nelson  has  done,  and  the  title  of 
"our  hard-working  president"  was  no  empty 
comijliment.  But  we  must  proceed  from  a 
general  survey  to  a  journal  of  the  Congress 
proceedings,  resuming  our  narrative  at  the 
point  to  which  it  was  brought  iu  our  last 
issue. 

THURSDAY. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  excursions  of 
the  Congress,  Bradenstoke  Priory  and  Malmesbury 
Abbey  being  the  chief  features  of  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. Over  one  himdred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men left  Devizes  station  at  8.30  by  special  train 
for  Chippenham,  where  waggonnettes  wei-e  iu 
waiting.  Langley  Burrell  Church,  the  first  place 
visited,  is  still  bepewed  and  unrestored  ;  the 
oldest  part  is  a  north  arcade,  carried  by  low 
circular  piers  with  bold  Transitional  foliage  ; 
the  aisle  itself  is  a  15th-century  reconstruction. 
Other  distinctive  features  are  a  groined  south 
porch,  with  charming  grille  to  window  hghting 
an  upper  chamber,  and  a  panel  carved  with 
crucifix  high  up  in  eastern  wall.  Exposed  out- 
side the  south  porch,  loosely  propped  against  the 
wall,  is  a  tomb-slab  of  stone  carved  with  effigies, 
presumably  of  a  Cobham  and  his  wife ;  this  it 
was  suggested  could,  and  ought  to  be,  protected 
from  the  weather  at  a  cost  of  a  few  shilUngs. 
The  church  at  BrnycoU  Ccrnc,  closely  adjoining 
on  east  and  in  line  with  the  Classic  residence 
now  inhabited  by  Earl  Cowlej',  has  been  con- 
siderably restored.  In  the  large  chancel,  which 
is  lower  than  the  nave,  owing,  as  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  suggested,  to  slight  fall  of  site,  is  a 


brass  with  effigies  of  Sir  Edward  Ceme,  who 
died  in  1393,  clad  in  chain  mail,  and  his  second 
wife ;  and  on  the  south  wall  are  hung  two 
ancient  bascinets,  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  and  short 
sword.  These,  and  a  tattered  flag,  were  sus- 
pended by  members  of  the  Long  family,  and 
opposite  it  is  a  14th-contury  founder's  tomb,  with 
numerous  mouldings  and  closely- set  crocketing. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  expressed  regret  that  the 
old  font  was  now  set  in  the  manor  house- 
garden,  just  under  the  east  window  of  the 
church,  ,  and  was  used  as  a  garden-pot  ! 
(A  somewhat  similar  desecration  had  been  seen, 
hut  escaped  comment,  on  Tuesday,  in  a  gardea 
at  Tinhead,  near  Edington,  where  is  a  fine- 
13th-century  font,  with  trefoil  arcading  on  the 
rim ;  this  was  taken  from  Great  Cheverell 
Church  during  a  recent  restoration,  and  a  tame- 
modem  Perpendicular  font  substituted),  button 
Bmger  Church,  next  visited,  has  a  south  aisle 
of  a  better  type  of  the  Late  Decorated  style 
than  is  common  in  the  district ;  the  aisle  win- 
dows are  fUled  with  flowing  tracery,  the  five- 
light  eastern  one  being  of  a  florid  reticulated' 
character,  and  adorned  with  the  ball-flower  ott 
the  mouldings  both  within  and  without.  In  the 
central  lower  panel  of  this  window  was,  on  the 
inner  side,  a  rich  canopy  of  tabernacle  work, 
once  filled  by  a  statuette,  while  the  other  blank 
east  face  of  this  panel  was  carved  with  a  fair 
reproduction,  in  miniature,  of  the  window  itself, 
but  less  depressed  in  tracery,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  stiff  pinnacles ;  we  say  for  in  the- 
recent  lestoration  of  the  church  this  unique  fea- 
ture has,  for  some  reason,  been  replaced  by  a 
modern  and  inaccurate  copy  ;  a  figure  of  Our 
Saviour  being  erected  inside  the  new  canopy, 
while  the  old  outer  panel  is  placed  for  the  pre- 
sent against  the  east  wall  of  aisle,  showing  the 
deviation  occasioned  in  recutting.  The  altera- 
tion aroused  some  severe  criticism.  Over  the 
reading-desk  is  thrown  an  altar-cloth  or  hearse- 
cloth,  embroidered  with  rows  of  kneeling  female 
figures. 

BEADENSTOKE  PRICEY. 

This  Priory,  unlike  most,  is  set  on  the  edge  ot 
a  steep  hill  commanding  a  wide  view  to  the  west 
and  north-west.  The  site  is  occupied  as  a  farm, 
the  dwelling  being  formed  out  of  the  "King's- 
Lodgings"  and  the  guest-house,  a  14th-century 
structure,  in  tolerably  perfect  condition,  the 
post- Reformation  floors  and  stairs,  with  which 
the  great  hall  is  cut  up,  being  the  weakest  points.^ 
It  lies  nearly  north  and  south.  The  undercroft, 
now  cellarage,  has  been  Uttle  tampered  with,  and 
is  vaulted  with  quadripartite  vaulting,  carried 
on  short  columns ;  over  this  is  the  great  hall, 
now  divided  into  rooms  and  additional  floors- 
added,  but  still  preserving  externally,  especially 
on  the  west  face,  its  old  appearance,  between  the 
buttresses  being  a  series  of  unusually  long  Deco- 
rated windows.  From  the  garrets  can  be  ex- 
plored the  open  roof,  with  ball-flowei'S  on  the 
tie-beams,  figured  in  Rickman's  "Architecture," 
and  in  one  of  the  old  rooms  is  a  carved  and 
painted  stone  chimney-piece,  crowTied  by  a  cor- 
nice of  foUage  and  central  bi'acket,  and  almost 
contemporary  in  date  with  the  chief  features. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  building  is  a  garderobe 
turret,  approached  by  a  comer  staux-ase.  The 
buttresses  of  the  west  wall  are  coniiccted  by  a 
series  of  semicircular  voussoirs,  with  plain  wall- 
ing above,  set  1.5ft.  or  so  from  the  ground,  and 
quite  18in.  from  the  -wall.  These  evidently  Late 
Norman  remains  suggested  a  puzzle  till  it  was- 
explained  by  Mr.  Brock  that  the  stones  had  beeit 
brought  from  another  portion  of  the  site  in  1732. 
On  the  hilhslope  facing  this  front,  Mr.  Brock 
read  a  paper  on  the  Priory,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced his  subject  by  a  glance  at  the  distribution 
of  the  monastic  orders  iu  Wiltshire,  -which  was- 
.singularly  varied.  The  Benedictines  had  but 
few  houses  in  the  cormty,  the  Cistercians  and 
Cluniacs  but  one  each,  and  the  obscure  Bon- 
hommes  and  GUbertines  were  represented  by 
one  and  two  foundations.  The  friars  of  later 
origin,  elsewhere  so  numerous,  the  white  and 
grey,  had  but  one  house  each,  and  the  black 
friars  but  two,  while  there  were  seven  alien 
houses.  In  Wilts  there  were  six  houses  of  Austin 
Canons,  of  which  Lacock  Nunnerj-,  to  be  seen  on 
Saturday,  -was  one,  and  Bradenstoke  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  wealthy.  Its  importance  could 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  Dissolution 
it  was  returned  as  valued  at  £212  19s.  3d.  in 
the  clear,  while  the  neighbouring  priory  of 
Keynsham,  Gloucestershire,  was  given  as 
£419  14s.  3d.,  and  Malmesbury  as  £803  178.  7d. 
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The  relative  value  of  money  might  be  noted 
from  the  certificate  of  Sir  J.  Seymour  in  1523, 
that  in  the  borough  of  "  Tlie  Vyse,"  only  eight 
persons  were  returned  as  being  worth  .£20  per 
annum.  The  number  of  the  occupants  of  Bra- 
denstoke  at  the  Dissolution  was  the  prior  and 
twelve  monks  (and  these  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  aged  men),  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury 
having  22,  including  the  prior  and  sub-prior. 
Search  through  the  old  chronicles  had  given  few 
Other  facts  as  to  the  Priory,  except  its  founding 
and  dissolution.  It  was  established  and  endowed 
by  Walter  d'Eureux  and  De  Saresbiria,  a.d. 
11-12,  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
for  his  soul's  health.  After  the  death  of  his 
lady,  Walter  took  the  religious  habit  (but  did 
not  seem  to  have  become  prior),  and  at  his  death 
he  was  buried  by  her  side.  Bradenstoke  was 
the  favourite  burying -place  of  the  founder's 
family  until  the  establishment  of  Laoock  Nun- 
nery. In  the  pages  of  Dugdale  would  be  found 
the  names  of  six  of  the  priors,  and  notices  of 
the  seal,  inmates,  income,  pensions,  and  princi- 
pal charters.  Two  cartularies  of  the  priory  yet 
existed.  One  had  passed  from  the  Stowe  Col- 
lection to  the  Library  of  Lord  Sherborne.  A 
second,  in  the  British  Museum,  was  a  volume 
■damaged  by  the  fire  at  Westminster,  1731,  but 
it  was  readable,  and  had  been  carefully  bound. 
It  gave  minute  reference  to  the  property  held  by 
the  Priory,  and  abounded  with  curious  particu- 
lars as  to  tenure,  &c.  It  was  a  work  of  local 
interest  that  might  well  be  published  by  the 
Wiltshire  Society.  The  charter  of  Henry  III. 
to  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  was  dated  from  Bra- 
denstoke, A.D.  1235,  and  indicated  the  presence 
of  the  king  at  the  Priory  at  that  date.  Aubrey, 
in  his  "Natural  History  of  Wilts,"  described 
the  ruins  of  the  priory  as  they  were  in  1666, 
when,  he  said,  the  church  had  been  destroyed 
and  the  foundations  dug  up.  Mr.  Brock,  how- 
ever, conjectured  the  latter  item  was  incorrect, 
and  that  the  foundations  still  remained  to  re- 
ward a  search  for  them.  Aubrey  described 
the  hall  which  had  been  left,  and  said  at  the 
west  (really  the  north)  had  been  the  Bang's 
Lodgings,  which  had  remained  liU  1588.  He 
added,  that  the  ruins  had  been  used  as  a  quarry 
for  a  long  period,  the  mansions  at  Broad  Hinton, 
Bromham,  and  Cadnam,  having  been  built  with 
them.  A  "  North  View  of  Bradenstoke  Priory," 
published  by  the  Brothers  Buck  in  1732,  repre- 
sented the  hall  as  now,  with  an  additional  bmld- 
ing  at  the  north  end  no  longer  existing  ;  this 
was  an  apartment  of  great  elegance,  lighted  by 
a  16th-century  traceried  window  of  eight  lights, 
and  having  an  arched  door  with  a  row  of  shields 
between  it  and  the  window.  These  shields  had 
been  built  into  the  present  south-east  porch. 
The  church  was  said  to  have  stood  to  the  south 
of  the  present  remains,  and  in  1851  a  pavement 
of  encaustic  tiles  was  found  on  its  site  6ft.  deep. 
This  was  a  discovery  of  much  interest,  and  ought 
to  be  followed  up,  for  the  search  might  result  in 
a  pavement  as  rich  as  that  unearthed  at  Keyns- 
ham.  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Reynolds  then 
described  the  architectural  features  of  the  build- 
ing, aU  except  the  arcading  now  set  up  on  the 
west  wall-buttresses  being  ascribed  by  the 
former  speaker  to  between  1320  and  1330.  The 
whole  of  the  conventual  buildings,  with  the 
church,  were  placed  to  the  south  of  this  guest- 
house. Opposite,  a  plain  Perpendicular  bam, 
with  modem  roof,  was  seen.  An  entrenched 
mound  to  the  north  of  the  house  was  regarded 
by  some  as  a  barrow  or  encampment,  allied  to 
the  one  on  the  opposite  hill,  that  of  Chart ;  but 
Mr.  Kerslake  and  others  suggested  it  was  merely 
the  site  of  a  pleasaunce  and  a  fishpond  in  the 
monks'  garden.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Goldney 
stated  that  his  father,  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  and 
he  had  determined  not  to  allow  the  Priory  to  be 
restored  in  their  time,  but  simply  to  preserve  it. 
Mr.  Brock  commended  the  pmdence  of  this 
course,  but  referred  to  the  interesting  revela- 
tions that  might  be  anticipated  from  an  excava- 
tion of  the  pavement  and  site  of  the  former 
church.  Rejoining  the  caniages  at  the  foot  of 
Bradenstoke  hill  at  Dauntsey,  a  long  drive  was 
made  to 

MAIMESBUEY. 

Here  Mr.  W.  PoweU,  M.P.,  had  provided  a 
sumptuous  luncheon  in  the  new  reading-rooms 
he  has  built  and  furnished  for  the  townspeople. 
This  having  been  done  justice  to,  the  Market 
Cross  was  visited.  It  is  a  Late  Perpendicular 
structure,  very  simUar  to  those  at  Salisbury  and 
Chichester,  and  is  a  stone  canopy  borne  upon 


eight  pillars.  A  deeply-moulded  flying  but- 
tress rises  from  each  pier,  clear  of  the  richly- 
groined  roof,  the  light  ribs  being  drawn  into  a 
cluster  by  a  wide  string-band  supporting  a  large 
pinnacle  and  ogee  finial.  This  pinnacle  bears 
traces  of  sculptured  figures,  and,  on  the  west 
face,  of  a  crucifix ;  but  the  faces  of  the  work  are 
much  abraded  by  weather  and,  perhaps,  rough 
treatment,  .for  most  of  the  bosses  have  been 
broken  from  the  groined  vault.  It  was  erected 
for  the  shelter  of  the  market  folk  in  1490. 
Passing  through  a  large  stone  archway  into  the 
churchyard,  the  grand  south  facjadeof  the  Abbeij 
Church  was  seen  in  all  its  beauty.  Of  the 
original  cruciform  structure — once,  like  Ely, 
adorned  by  a  lofty  central  spire,  and  another  at 
the  west  end — but  two-thirds,  the  eastern 
portion,  of  nave  and  a  magnificent  south  porch 
remain.  The  south  front  shows  a  Transitional 
Norman  shell,  with  a  clerestory  and  most  of  the 
aisle  lights  filled  with  Decorated  windows,  with 
large  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  A  flowing 
pierced  parapet  is  carried  above  the  clerestory, 
the  aisle  and  porch.  The  roof  is  a  modern  one,  of 
slates,  resting  on  deal  timbers  of  poor  scantHng 
set  upon  the  14th-century  stone  vaulting.  East 
and  west  are  ragged  fragments  of  the  former 
extensions.  The  south  porch  is  the  richest 
feature  ;  it  is  Transitional,  of  eight  deep  orders, 
of  which  three  are  filled  with  sculptured  groups, 
and  the  others  with  interlaced  ornament.  The 
inner  doorway  is  almcst  equally  rich,  and  in  the 
tympanum  and  on  the  walls  are  bas-reliefs  of 
the  "Majesty"  and  the  "  Apostles."  Flanking 
this  porch,  on  the  east  side,  the  visitors  were 
shocked  to  find  a  too- "public  convenience," 
which,  as  an  incongmous  indecency,  ought  to  be 
summarily  removed.  The  interior  forms  a  noble 
church,  wherein  massive  cylindrical  piers,  with 
scalloped  capitals,  and  a  large  triforium,  all  of 
Transitional  character,  lead  up  to  a  large  Deco- 
rated clerestory  and  a  groined  roof  of  the  same 
period.  The  aisles  retain  their  Norman  groining 
and  a  few  Norman  windows,  and  have  Perpen- 
dicular screens  at  the  eastem  ends.  In  the 
regretted  absence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blasliill,  Mr. 
George  Patrick  read  some liistorical  "  Notes"  on 
the  abbey,  and  conducted  the  visitors  over  it. 
Turning  to  the  building  before  them,  he  said  no 
traces  of  the  Saxon  abbey  could  be  found,  and 
it  was  probably  of  wood.  Britton,  in  his 
"Antiquities,"  refers  to  a  deed  of  Malmesbury 
of  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  in  which  allusion  is 
made  to  the  generally  riiined  and  deserted  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  ;  but  such  a  deed  cannot 
now  be  found.  The  arches  and  existing  remains 
are  not  of  prior  date  to  1160  or  1170.  Porches 
were  not  common  in  the  Transition  style  of  that 
period,  and  the  south  porch  before  them  was 
almost  unique  for  its  exceeding  richness  and 
magnificence  of  ornament ;  the  subjects  of  the 
sculptures  were  taken  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  This  porch  was  enlarged  in  the 
Perpendicular  period  by  the  addition  of  an  outer 
casing  to  the  walls.  The  windows  of  the  clere- 
story were  altered  to  the  Decorated  style  about 
1350-60,  and  no  traces  of  Norman  work  exist 
intemally  above  the  level  of  triforium  excepting 
the  great  arches  of  central  tower.  The  pinnacles 
and  the  flying  buttresses  were  of  the  14th 
century.  The  door  on  the  north  side,  leading  to 
the  cloisters,  was  Norman,  but  had  had  another 
inserted  within  it  in  the  14th  century  ;  and  to 
the  latter  period  might  be  referred  the  north 
aisle  windows  and  the  lofty  west  window. 
Within  the  abbey,  attention  was  called  to  the 
contrast  between  the  1 2  th  and  14  th  century 
work,  to  the  excellence  of  tracery  in  the  eastem 
screens  to  aisles,  to  the  quadripartite  vaulting, 
and  to  the  Perpendicular  watching-chamber 
projecting  from  one  of  the  triforium  arches  on 
the  south  side.  Both  the  grand  towers  had 
fallen — that  at  the  intersection  of  transepts, 
which  probably  contained  the  large  peal  of  bells, 
and  which  fell  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  and  a 
second,  chiefly  of  14th  century  character,  which 
also  came  down  in  Charles  II. 's  time.  Mr. 
Brock  said  the  history  of  these  towers  was  a 
warning  to  ambitious  people  ;  their  ruins  were 
evidently  due  to  successive  additions  to  their 
height  and  the  building  of  lofty  spii'es,  first  on 
the  central  and  then  on  the  western  steeples, 
whereas  the  existing  remains  showed  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the  foundations. 
The  central  tower  was  one  of  the  small  class, 
broader  on  the  east  and  west  faces  than  on  those 
north  and  south  ;  a  glance  at  the  remaining 
north-east  fragment  would  show  that  instead  of 
attempting  pointed  arches  on  the  narrow  sides, 


as  in  the  similar  example  at  St.  John's,  Devizes, 
the  circular  soffits  were  brought  to  equal  heights 
by  stilting  the  transept  openings.  On  this  weak 
erection  once  stood  one  of  the  highest  spires  in 
England,  and  in  it  a  heavy  peal  of  bells  was 
hung.  A  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  peculiar  series  of  large  circular  me- 
dallions or  rosettes  of  flat  ornament  between  the 
clerestory  windows  on  the  eastern  portions,  both 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  said  they  indicated  that  a  Norman 
clerestory  was  at  least  commenced,  and 
replaced  in  the  14  th  century  by  the  pre- 
sent rather  poor  windows,  proving  his 
point  by  showing  that  one  or  two  of  these 
rosettes  formed  springers  of  semicircular  arches. 
Mr.  John  Reynolds,  of  Redlands,  Bristol,  ex- 
plained the  situation  of  the  conventual  buUdings, 
which  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  site  being 
a  piece  of  pasture  and  a  private  garden,  showing 
that  a  plain  unpierced  wall,  with  deep  string- 
course above  the  nave,  was  clear  evidence  of  the 
south  walk  of  the  cloisters.  There  were  two 
entrances  into  the  nave,  both  of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly marked,  although  now  walled  up.  On 
the  return  east  side  next  the  north  transept  was 
the  chapter- house,  and  next  to  it  the  day-room, 
overhead  being  the  dormitory,  which  had  a  door- 
way into  church,  for  the  use  of  the  monks  who 
had  the  night  services  to  perform.  On  the  north 
side  was  the  refectory,  and  on  the  west  a  second 
day-room  for  lay  brethren  or  students,  but  its 
exact  use  was  controverted.* 

Dr.  Jennings'  residence,  Abbey  House,  built 
in  the  1 6th  century,  on  the  site  of  some  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  was  then  visited.  What 
are  now  the  cellars  are  a  series  of  vaulted  cham- 
bers, with  Decorated  window  tracery  and  groin- 
ing, corresponding  with  the  great  works  of 
rebuilding  in  the  abbey  church.  The  windows 
are,  as  Mr.  Christian  showed,  deeply  splayed 
inside  on  a  curve,  the  surface  being  rendered  to 
a  true  face  in  cement.  The  columns  are  almost 
buried  in  tUbris,  but  excavations  show  them  to 
be  Oft.  from  base  to  capital.  A  central  range 
has  been  destroyed.  The  similaiity  of  the  work 
to  Bradenstoke  is  very  marked.  Dr.  Jennings 
suggested  that  this  was  a  second  cloister,  others 
that  it  was  an  undercroft,  but  Messrs.  Christian 
and  Reynolds  agreed  that  it  was  too  important 
for  the  latter,  while  the  former  hypothesis  could 
not  be  supported  :  it  must  have  formed  the  great 
hall  of  the  abbot's  house,  and  at  that  time  was, 
of  course,  above  ground.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  house  is  much  good  17th-century  panelling 
and  carved  oak  furniture,  including  a  large 
Jacobean  four-post  bedstead,  richly  treated  in 
Classic  style,  but  having  as  a  foot -board  a 
pierced  undercut  panel,  French  Flamboyant  in 
style,  and  bearing  upon  it  the  arms  of  France 
impaled  with  those  of  Brittany,  and  the  dolphin, 
the  well-known  badge  of  ths  Dauphins,  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  ElKott  showed  indicated  that  this 
fragment  of  carving  was  originally  worked  for 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.  The  staircase 
to  the  upper  part  of  house  is  of  solid  block  oak, 
with  solid  oak  newel.  Dr.  Jennings  conducted 
the  members  over  the  eastem  limb  of  the  abbey 
church,  which  he  has  inclosed,  and  had  excavated 
a  few  years  since,  when  he  found  nothing  but 
the  concrete  foundations  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs, and  the  square  flue,  with  soot  still  in  it, 
running  along  the  north  side,  by  which  the 
building  was  warmed.  All  the  worked  stone, 
with  the  exception  of  a  coffin,  which  he  left  in 
situ,  had  been  quarried  away. 

In  the  evening  two  papers  were  read,  the  first 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  on  "  The  Gewissens  (or 
Westerners)  in  Wiltshire ' '  ;  the  second  by  Dr. 
Phene,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  on  "Existing  Ana- 
logues to  Stonehenge  and  Avebury."  The  author 
claimed  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  Balearic 
Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  the  only  examples 
of  the  mortise  and  tenon  system  of  Stonehenge 
in  structures  which  assume  "  the  precise  condi- 
tion of  the  more  vast  portion  of  Stonehenge." 
All  the  features  of  Stonehenge  (he  said)  have 
analogues  in  the  "  islands  between  the  African 
continent  and  Europe."  These  structures,  he 
was  led  to  believe,  were  Roman,  and  his  impres- 
sion was  "that  as  the  Romans  consolidated 
their  power  by  alliance  with,  and  granting  free- 
dom to,  the  nobles  of  the  countries  they 
govemed ;  as  they  considered  the  worship  of  the 


*  In  the  Building  News  for  Sept.  22,  1876,  will  be 
found  plans  of  both  Malmesbury  and  Lacock  Abbeys  ani 
their  conventual  buildings,  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  together  with  descriptive  notes. 
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ocal  deities  of  other  landw  meritoiioiis,  and  no 
abrogation  of,  or  dotraotiou  from,  the  honours 
claimed  by  their  own  deities  of  Rome,  they 
could  show  this  in  no  more  comprehensive  way 
than  by  restoration  or  augmentation  of  that 
temjjle  in  Britain,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
deceased  nobility  of  the  land,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  was  clearly  the  great  wardmote  or 
gathering-place  of  the  British  at  Avebury."  A 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Picton  and 
others  took  part.  Mr.  W.  Cunnington  pointed 
out  that  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  con- 
nection with  Stonehenge  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  or  four  kinds  of  stone  there,  one  of 
which  it  was  absolutely  clear  did  not  exist  in 
England ;  to  which  Dr.  Phene  replied  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  saw  the  direct  course  of  the  stones 
from  Africa,  and  he  gave  as  an  example  of  large 
stones  being  brought  from  abroad  a  description 
of  a  piece  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  dug  up  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Mount 
dgecumbe. 

FRIDAY. 

A  drive  of  forty  miles  to  and  from  Amesbury 
and  Stonehenge  was  the  programme  for  the  day. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  at  Vespasian's 
Camp  and  Stonehenge,  the  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  were  met  by  the 
Newbury  District  Field  Club,  the  combined  party 
numbering  about  200.  On  the  outward  journey 
the  route  taken  was  along  the  Valley  of  the 
Avon,  two  of  the  village  churches  being  ex- 
amined. The  first  of  these,  Endford  ox  Avon  ford 
Church,  is  a  building  altered  to  its  present  con- 
dition after  the  crushing  of  the  nave  by  the  fall 
of  the  spire  in  1817,  It  has  a  range  of  blank 
arcading  of  slender  lancets,  on  the  north  side  of 
chancel,  and  opening  out  of  this  a  low  octagonal 
chamber  now  used  as  a  vestry,  and  having  in 
the  angles  four  aumbries,  in  which  hooks  still 
remain.  This  adjunct,  which  has  been  a  crux 
to  local  antiquaries,  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Brock  to  be  the  base  of  a  proposed  north-east 
13th-century  tower,  and  utilised  from  early 
times  as  a  sacristy.  The  church  of  Nether  Avon 
has  a  remarkable  west  portal,  of  very  rude  and 
early  character.  Two  pilasters,  with  cushioned 
caps  roughly  sculptured,  the  one  with  a  lion,  the 
other  with  an  ape,  or  some  other  quadruped, 
carry  a  plain  circular  soffit  and  arch  of  great 
depth  ;  the  north  and  south  sides  of  this  stage 
of  tower  are  panelled  with  flint  and  stone,  and 
have  small  Norman  doorways,  now  walled  up. 
The  internal  arch  is  of  like  character,  and  also 
has  wide  joints  ;  the  nave  has  Late  Transitional 
piers  and  arcades.  Mr.  Brock  suggested  that 
this  west  doorway  was  once  internal,  and  formed 
the  central  tower  of  an  aisleless  church,  appa- 
rently of  the  latter  portion  of  the  11th  century  ; 
an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Picton  coincided. 

AMESBUET  PEIOET  CHUECH. 

This  church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure, 
with  low  square  central  tower,  from  which  a 
spire  was  demolished  in  1540.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  Norman  with  inserted  windows,  but 
the  other  limbs  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the 
13th  century.  The  upper  part  of  tower  is  con- 
siderably later,  and  Decorated  windows  are 
inserted  into  the  chancel  between  the  lancets. 
The  roof  of  nave  is  a  good  example  of 
hammer-beam  construction,  with  ornamented 
tie-beams  and  braces.  There  is  a  Late  south 
aisle,  and  opening  from  the  north  transept  is  a 
chantry  chapel,  with  an  excellent  two-light 
window  in  east  gable,  divided  by  a  shaft  with 
foliage  cap,  c.  1340.  Mr.  Brock  gave  an  account 
of  Ainesbury  Priory,  foimded  in  880  by  Queen 
Elfrida,  as  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  and  which 
grew  to  be  one  of  great  magnificence.  At  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  almost  all  the  con- 
ventual buildings  were  destroyed.  It  was 
lear  that  this  was  the  conventual  as  well  as 
he  parish -church,  for  on  the  north  wall  is  a 
corbel-table  marking  the  old  cloister  roof  and 
the  walled-up  doorways,  while  at  the  east  end 
were  traces  of  other  buildings  having  existed 
against  north  transept.  He  expressed  regret 
that  in  the  restoration  effected  in  1853  [under 
Mr.  Butterfield]  the  rood-screen  and  an  east 
window  of  Henry  VII. 's  time  were  removed,  the 
latter  to  make  way  for  a  modem  concex^tion 
supposed  to  be  in  character  with  the  earliest  part 
of  fabric,  for  in  this  work  a  link  of  the  church's 
history  was  destroyed.  Some  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  want  of  symmetry  in  plan.  The 
chancel  leans  considerably  to  north,  and  the  west 
wall  of  nave  is  set  askew,  but  no  satisfactory 


explanation  was  offered,  instances  of  leaning, 
both  to  south  and  north,  being  mentioned  ;  and 
in  reply  to  the  theory  that  the  incluiation 
indicated  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  found- 
ing, Mr.  Brook  said,  an  inexplicable  fact  was, 
that  in  no  one  case  where  the  day  of  founding 
was  known  did  the  inclined  axis  exactly  corre- 
spond with  the  sun's  position. 

After  luncheon,  the  visitors  walked  through 
the  park,  beside  the  site  of  the  nunnery,  and 
past  the  seat  of  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  said  to  have 
been  built  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  by  his 
son-in-law,  Webb,  to  the  earthworks,  called  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,  and  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
"  Vespasian  s  Camp."  These  ramparts  follow 
the  contour  of  a  hill-side  overlooking  the  Avon, 
and  are  on  plan  an  elliptic  curve,  with  closed 
end,  containing  an  area  of  39  acres,  and  com- 
manding the  river  and  opposite  bank  ;  they  are 
formed  by  a  vallum  with  outer  ditch,  but  are 
much  obscured  and  broken  by  the  planting  of 
trees  and  the  formation  of  pleasure- grounds  upon 
them.  Lord  Nelson  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
to  Bratton  Camp,  allowing  for  the  existence  of  a 
river  hei'e,  and  suggested  a  common  origin.  Mr. 
Brock  said  these  earthworks  had  been  much  mis- 
understood. This  camp  was  certainly  used  by 
the  Romans,  as  a  few  of  their  coins  found  on  the 
site  proved,  but  here  and  elsewhere  they  simply 
utilised  works  already  existing,  formed  by  the 
Britons,  not  as  mere  military  stations,  nor  yet 
burial  places,  but  as  oppida — lines  of  defence  on 
the  hiU-tops,  within  which  they  erected  their 
wigwams  of  branches  or  dug  out  pits,  and 
folded  their  cattle  at  night.  They  followed 
every  contour  of  the  ground  in  their  trenches 
and  banks,  and  where  a  river  was  not  at  hand, 
probably  got  water  as  the  shepherds  on  the 
Downs  did  now,  by  puddled  "dew  ponds"  at 
the  lowest  point  of  camps,  in  which  the  rainfall 
was  stored.  These  entrenchments  were  some- 
times used  by  a  later  race  for  sepulchres,  but  the 
new  layers  of  the  burrows  were  often  perceptible. 
The  members  proceeded,  after  some  discussion,  to 

STONEHENGE, 

gathering  within  the  inner  circle  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  papers  by  members  of  the  two  socie- 
ties. Stonehenge  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  an  outline  of  description.  It  occupies 
the  swelling  surface  of  an  elevated  portion  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  but  by  no  means  one  of  the 
highest  eminences  within  a  short  distance.  In- 
closing an  area  of  360ft.  diameter  is  a  slight 
bank  and  outer  vallum,  with  entrance  on  north- 
east. Within  this  space  is  what  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  confused  group  of  large  stones,  of 
several  kinds,  sizes,  and  forms,  some  erect,  a  few 
leaning,  and  others  fallen,  but  all  fissured  and 
weather-worn,  and  clothed  with  hchens  and 
mosses.  Segments  of  an  outer  circle  of  squared 
stones  are  standing  upright — stones  16ft.  high — 
at  a  distance  of  about  3ft.  apart,  and  connected 
by  a  series  of  imposts,  mortised  by  large  holes 
on  the  under  side  into  a  projecting  knob  on  each 
upright,  and  dovetailed  into  each  other.  Within 
this  are  a  few  unhewn  obeliscal  stones,  about 
4ft.  high,  and  within  this  again  two  perfect 
trilithons,  one  fallen  one,  and  two  uprights  of 
other  lintel-like  erections  of  the  largest  stones  in 
the  group,  and  forming  the  west  part  of  a  grand 
ellipse.  There  is  an  inner  ellipse  of  obelisks,  very 
irregular  and  incomplete,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
large  flat  stone,  called  the  "  altar  stone,"  but 
which  has  apparently  fallen.  There  are  three 
stones  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  inclosure,  and 
just  outside  on  the  N.E.,  in  the  line  of  en- 
trance to  the  rampart,  is  a  large  leaning 
stone  called  the  Friar's  Heel,  which  was 
frequently  alluded  to  during  the  afternoon. 
Standing  upon  a  fallen  stone,  which  served 
as  rostrum  to  the  successive  speakers.  Lord 
Nelson  pleaded  for  the  conservation  of  Stone- 
henge, by  setting  upright  a  now  prostrate 
trilithon  on  the  western  side,  known  to  have 
fallen  in  1797,  and  by  pushing  back  and  securing 
one  of  the  two  large  single  stones  of  the  inner 
ellipse,  which  now  loans  threateningly  upon  an 
inner  obelisk,  and  must,  if  not  seen  to,  fall  within 
a  short  time.  The  exact  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  fallen  trilithon  are  known,  and  the 
restoration  could  be  effected  without  risk  by 
present  mechanical  appliances.  He  then  in- 
troduced Mr.  William  Cunnington,  F.S.A.,  who 
delivered  an  opening  address,  every  stone 
having  been  lettered  in  chalk  by  the  speaker  to 
facilitate  identification  during  description.  The 
largest  stones  were  "  Sarsens,"  boulders  which, 
ages  since,  were  deposited  as  sand  above  the 


chalk  dcpcsits,  were  formed  by  the  agglutinising 
of  some  particles  into  silicious  sandstones,  and 
were  exposed  when  the  looser  portions  were 
washed  away.  These  sarsens  were  found"  in 
some  of  the  Wiltshire  valleys  on  the  Marl- 
borough Downs.  The  obelisks  were  smaller, 
and  of  two  varieties  of  stone,  one  a  hornstone 
and  the  other  "  diatose  "  (the  latter  a  scarcely 
accurate  term)  both  igneous  rocks,  but  neither 
of  which  could  be  found  in  England  or  Wales. 
These  were  all  grey,  of  various  shades,  but  the 
middle  or  altar  stone  was  black,  and  was  a 
micaceous  sandstone,  possibly  derived  from, 
the  coal-measures  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frome.  Having  minutely  distinguished  the 
varieties  of  stone,  Mr.  Cunnington  showed 
a  model  of  Stonehenge,  as  now,  and  as 
supposed  to  have  appeared  when  perfect,  show- 
ing that  there  was  then  probably  an  outer  earth- 
work, as  now,  and  inside  this  a  ring  of  mortised 
and  tenoned  stones,  all  joined  at  the  top  like  the 
few  now  standing,  then  a  circle  of  posts  or  low 
obelisks,  a  horseshoe  of  trilithons,  and  an  inter- 
nal horseshoe  of  obelisks.  In  the  construction, 
of  this  group,  whatever  its  purpose,  a  high  me- 
chanical knowledge  and  very  great  skill  were 
displayed,  the  more  surprising  since  it  was  pro- 
bably done  vrithout  the  use  of  iron  tools.  Con- 
structive ability  was  shown  not  alone  in  the 
transport  and  setting  up  of  these  huge  stones, 
but  in  the  system  of  mortise  and  tenon  and  dove- 
tailing employed  to  secure  the  transverse  slabs, 
a  method  of  securing  which  the  speaker  illus- 
trated with  small  wooden  blocks.  Mr.  Wright 
asked  if  the  cross  stones  of  the  trilithons  had 
not  been  displaced  and  set  up  again,  and  Mr. 
Cunnington  and  local  gentlemen  said  this  was 
not  true.  A  general  laugh  greeted  the  question 
"To  what  date  do  you  attribute  the  work  of 
erection"  ?  to  which  no  reply  was  given.  Mr. 
T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  which  had  been  conjecturally 
derived  from  Hengist,  hanging,  or  leaning  and 
suspended  stones,  and  stones  of  hanging,  or 
gibbets.  He  favoured  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Saxon 
stane-ing  or  field  of  stones,  and  nothing  would  be 
more  appropriate,  standing  as  it  did  in  the  midst 
of  an  acropolis  of  some  300  barrows.  As  to  its 
object,  it  neither  resembled  a  cromlech,  temple, 
nor  place  of  worship,  but  partook  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  all  these.  One  jjlausible  view  was 
Mr.  Lucas's,  who  maintained  that  they  were  sim- 
ply burial-places  denuded  of  earth  by  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  soil ;  it  certainly  resembled  the 
Mag's  house  in  the  Orkneys,  which  was  a  real 
cromlech.  He  believed  all  the  kinds  of  stones 
might  be  found  in  Wales,  or  perhaps  in  Ireland. 
A  French  writer  had  pointed  out  the  analogy 
between  Stonehenge  and  many  Temples  of  the 
Sun,  especially  those  at  Baalbek  and  Martund, 
in  Cashmere,  and  he  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  this  was  intended  for  sun  worship,  without 
committing  himself  to  any  date,  although  all 
from  King  David,  to  Druids,  Romans,  and  even 
Saxons,  had  been  named.  Prof.  Rupert  Jones, 
F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  T.  Claxton 
Fidler,  M.I.C.E.,  of  Cork,  on  the  Astronomical 
Theories  as  to  Stonehenge.  The  author  de- 
tailed trigonometrical  co-ordinate  surveys  and 
mathematical  calculations  made  by  himself  and 
two  other  engineers,  during  a  week  spent  at 
Stonehenge,  and  stated  that  the  result,  after 
allowing  corrections  for  the  apparent,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true,  horizon  and  position  of 
sun,  and  also  for  the  cyclical  change  in  the  obli- 
quality  of  the  ellipse,  proved  that  the  Friar's 
Heel  is  so  situated,  and  the  axis  and  centre  of 
the  building  are  so  arranged  as  to  mark  the 
rising  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice.  The 
priest  at  the  altar,  situated  in  the  apsidal  end  of 
the  horseshoe,  or  a  worshipper  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  would  see  the  sun  rising  out  of  the 
Friar's  Heel  stone.  As  this  arrangement,  if  a 
mete  coincidence,  had  a  range  of  probabilities  of 
1,400  to  1  against  the  Friar's  Heel  being  pitched 
within  the  earthworks  within  a  semidiameter  of 
the  correct  position,  the  theory  that  Stonehenge 
was  a  temple  for  sun-worship  was,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  established  by  the  result 
of  his  observations.  In  this  theory  Profes- 
sor Jones  and  subsequent  speakers  concurred. 
Mr.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  of  Newbury, 
followed  with  a  paper,  referring  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  his  explorations  of  Wiltshire 
barrows,  in  conjunction  with  Canon  Greenwell. 
He  had  very  little  doubt  that  Stonehengfe 
belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age,  a  view  in  which  he 
believed  Sir  John  Lubbock  concurred.    The  age 
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could  only  be  fixed  appioximately,  but  if  they 
considered  that  the  use  of  iron  was  known  in 
Britain  at  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar's  invasion  of 
the  country,  B.C.  55,  and  that  its  introduction 
might  bo  roughly  assigned  to  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ,  a  starting-point  was 
provided.  The  use  of  bronze  must  have  lasted 
over  a  considerable  time,  and,  allowing  700 
years  for  its  use  as  the  metal  of  cutting  instru- 
ments in  Britain,  the  age  of  its  introduction 
would  be  about  1000  b.c.  Wlien  at  Stonehenge 
with  the  "Wiltshire  Society  a  few  years  ago,  he 
was  struck  by  its  comparison  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  to  Gilgal ;  and  since  thcu  ho  had  .seen 
this  theory  advocated  by  an  anonymous  writer 
of  a  pamphlet  on  "Identity  of  the  Religions 
called  Druid  and  Hebrew,"  published  by  Black- 
wood, in  1829,  in  which  some  very  remarkable 
arguments  were  adduced  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  this  was  a  Druidical  temple  of  Early 
British  times,  similar  in  chaiacter  to  the  temples 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  most  ancient  account  of  a  temple 
■was  in  Exodus  xxiv.  4:  —  "And  Moses 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and  builded 
an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars, 
according  to  the  twelve  tribes."  Having  quoted 
from  the  Pentateuch,  J oshua.  Judges,  Zephaniah, 
Tacitus,  and  Epiphanius,  to  show  the  earliest 
modes  of  worship  by  erecting  stones  in  the  open 
air,  Mr.  Money  urged  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  stone  circles  described  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  not  erections  of  the  heathen 
possessors  of  Canaan.  No  covered  temple  was, 
however,  built  in  the  land  till  the  days  of 
Solomon.  Stones  were  the  simplest  materials, 
and  circles  the  simplest  form  in  which  to  arrange 
them ;  and  these  circles  were  the  memorials  of 
great  events,  the  meeting-places  of  armies,  the 
burial-places  of  chieftains,  and  were  regarded  as 
sacred  spots.  The  stones  here  were  arranged 
exactly  like  the  description  of  the  Jews.  Its 
appearance  proclaimed  the  antiquity  of  Stone- 
henge, but  its  magnitude  and  grandeur  declared 
^at  the  people  who  first  raised  the  ponderous 
blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
not  BO  rude  and  uneducated  as  had  been  con- 
ceived. In  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England,  a 
V£i8t  number  of  these  circles  existed  ;  but  it  was 
in  Scotland  where  they  were  discovered  in  the 
finest  preservation.  In  France,  and  on  the 
Continent  generally,  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
it  must  be  supposed  that  they  were  used  for  the 
same  purposes  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  He  be- 
lieved, notwithstanding  possible  ridicule,  that 
Stonehenge  and  like  structures  were  used  for 
worship  by  the  Druids.  As  to  the  mode  of 
construction,  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  these  colossal  blocks  of  stone 
were  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marlborough,  and  transported  and  set  up 
by  enslaved  manual  labour.  Mr.  Myers,  E.S.A., 
urged  the  higher  antiquity  of  Avebury  over 
Stonehenge,  from  its  greater  rudeness.  Stone- 
henge could  not  have  been,  as  Mr.  Morgan 
suggested,  a  group  of  unearthed  cromlechs ; 
none  of  those  in  Brittany,  Cornwall,  or  Ireland 
had  any  approximation  to  this.  As  to  its 
being  a  temple  of  the  sun,  it  was  absurd  to 
compare  it  to  Baalbek,  now  a  fragment  of  six 
Corinthian  pillars  connected  by  a  well  designed 
cornice  of  great  depth  ;  Baalbek  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  refined  examples  of  Classic 
work,  and  far  surpassed  anything  in  Rome.  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Clifton,  added  that  Martund  was 
equally  unlike  Stonehenge  ;  it  was  a  circular 
shrine,  of  which  the  dome  had  fallen  in.  Pro- 
fessor Rupert  Jones,  Lord  Nelson,  and  others 
having  discussed  the  possible  derivation  of  the 
name,  as  to  which  no  theory  found  acceptance  by 
any  other  than  the  propounder,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Picton,  F.S.A.,  said  the  coincidence  between 
the  position  of  the  Friar's  Heel  and  the  altar 
stone  and  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the  summer 
solstice  was  so  marked  that  it  might  be  taken  as 
an  accepted  theory  that  the  object  of  this  erection 
was  sun-worship.  He  would  try  to  deal  with 
Stonehenge  without  any  pre-conceived  theory, 
and,  discarding  all  traditions,  would  simply 
examine  the  facts.  He  saw  before  him  certain 
phenomena  and  facts,  and  asked  what  inference 
did  they  lead  to.  Before  him  were  parts  of 
two  circles  of  small,  irregular,  round,  unhewn 
stones,  and  between  and  outside  these,  other 
circles  or  parts  of  circles  of  tooled  stones, 
squared,  and  provided,  some  with  mortise  holes 
and  others  with  tenons.  Was  it  not  probable 
that  the  unhewn  stones  were  the  older  of  the 
two  series  ?   Elsewhere  they  found  cromlechs 


and  monoliths,  everywhere  with  no  history 
attached  to  them — at  most  a  vague  tradition 
that  they  were  erected  before  the  use  of  tools 
was  known.  At  Avebury  they  had  traces  of 
circles  of  rude,  large  unhewn  stones ;  here  at 
Stonehenge  were  small  stones  of  this  class 
associated  with  large  wrought  ones.  The 
squaring  of  the  head  of  the  huge  leaning  stone 
in  the  inner  circle  before  them,  leaving  in  the 
middle  of  the  face  a  knot  or  tenon,  and 
the  cutting  of  holes  in  others  could  not  be 
denied.  This  granted,  how  and  when  was  it 
wrought  ?  The  date  must  be  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tremely limited  period.  They  must  be  posterior 
to  unhewn  stones,  and  the  latter  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  period  before  the  Roman  invasion  ; 
he  defied  anyone  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  hewn  stone  before  or  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  conquest.  These  monuments  could  not 
have  been  so  late  as  the  Saxon  conquest,  for  the 
chroniclers  would  have  described  their  erection, 
whereas  they  were  silent.  Inigo  Jones's  hypo- 
thesis that  Stonehenge  was  a  Roman  work  had 
been  received  with  laughter  ;  he  was  wrong  in 
attributing  them  to  such  a  poli.shcd  and  cultured 
people  as  the  Romans,  but  he  might  have  been 
correct  had  he  regarded  it  as  a  last  expiring 
effort  of  the  partially- civilised  heathen  devotees 
of  the  ancient  religion  to  assert  their  faith. 
How  were  the  stones  wrought  ?  It  had  been 
said  on  the  ground  that  flint  implements  were 
used,  but  they  might  as  well  try  to  scrape  the 
moon  with  a  knife  as  to  cut  those  hard  sand- 
stones with  flints.  Another  idea  was  that 
bronze  tools  were  used.  This  was  not  impossible, 
as  some  of  the  granite  tombs  of  Egypt  were 
carved  with  only  bronze.  The  introduction  of 
iron  was  comparatively  recent ;  the  Romans, 
before  the  first  Punic  war,  employed  bronze. 
As  to  the  name,  it  could  not  be  derived  from  the 
Celtic  word  "  hag" — mighty,  powerful — as  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Jones.  He  believed  the  root 
was  the  Teutonic  heng,  to  hang,  and  that  the 
Saxons,  who  knew  nothing  about  them,  called 
the  trilithons  stone-gallows.  Mr.  Cunnington 
replied,  stating  that,  elaborate  as  the  calcula- 
tions quoted  by  Professor  Jones  might  be, 
between  the  altar  and  Friar's  Heel  was  a  block 
now  known  as  the  "slaughtering  stone,"  but 
which  his  grandfather,  Mr.  H.  Cunnington,  and 
Sir  H.  C.  Hoare  remembered  as  standing  up- 
right. If  erect  it  would  completely  hide  the  view 
of  the  Friar's  Heel  from  the  altar,  and  thus 
completely  disposed  of  an  ingenious  theory.  Mr. 
Brook,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Picton  and  others, 
reasoned  that  the  hewn  stones  were  not  subse- 
quent in  erection  to  the  obelisks,  for  the  scaffold- 
ing or  inclined  planes  of  earth  used  to  erect  the 
cross  beams  on  the  large  stones  would  have  dis- 
placed or  buried  the  shorter  stones.  The  work 
must  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  smaller 
upright  stones  in  the  inner  circle,  that  against 
which  the  upright  leaned,  had  evidently  been 
tooled,  for  it  was  hollowed  on  one  side  and 
bowed  on  the  other.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Avebury, 
said  over  one  of  the  detached  stones  near  the 
outer  trench  the  sun  could  be  seen  at  setting  on 
the  shortest  day  ;  but  it  appeared  there  was  no 
proof  that  a  stone  ever  existed  on  the  raised 
place  indicated  from  which  to  take  observations. 
After  a  perambulation  of  the  inclosure  the  parties 
separated,  the  members  of  the  Association  re- 
turning to  Devizes  by  the  road  across  the  Plain, 
a  district  rapidly  being  transformed  from  open 
downs  into  arable  land. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess's 
paper  on  "  Devizes  Castle,"  and  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Smith's  recent  discovery  of  a  stone  circle  south 
of  Silbury,  formed  the  subjects  for  discussion. 

SATURDAY. 

Bowood  HaU  and  Lacock  Abbey  were  the 
central  points  of  this  day's  excursions.  The 
Church  at  Brotnham  was  the  first  stopping-place. 
The  plan  is  imusual  and  disproportionate, 
occasioned  by  the  addition,  in  the  loth  century, 
of  a  large  aisle,  transept,  and  chantry,  to  south 
of  a  cruciform  church.  This  chantry  forms  a 
chancel  aisle,  and  is  a  gem  of  Late  Perpendicular 
work ;  it  was  built  by  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Lord  St.  Armand,  and  has  an  embattled  parapet 
enriched  with  panelling  and  an  eastern  canopy, 
a  flat  panelled  roof,  j'^i'ited  and  gilt  with 
heraldic  devices,  and,  happily,  untouched  by  the 
restorer's  brush.  In  the  centre,  including  an 
altar-tomb — to  Sir  R.  Tocotes,  who  died  after 
1492 — of  Purbeck  marble,  with  recumbent 
effigy  of  alabaster,  unhappily,  scored  all  over  with 
nobodies'  names  and  initials,  some  dated  so  far 


back  as  1C31  and  1648.  There  are  several 
canopied  tombs  and  monuments  to  the  families 
of  the  Beauohamps  and  Bayntons,  having  an 
unusual  wealth  of  enamelled  brasses,  and  on  the 
wall  are  three  undertakers'  helmets  of  the  16th 
century.  The  church  itself,  which  has  a  fine 
central  tower  and  spire,  and  an  Early  English 
chancel,  was  restored  a  few  years  since  by 
Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Slater.  The  rector,  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Edgell,  described  the  wretched  state 
in  which  he  found  the  church  on  coming  to 
Bromham,  the  previous  incumbent,  who  held 
the  living  for  65  years,  having  kept  numbers  of 
pigeons  in  a  wooden  loft,  which  then  extended 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  chancel.  In  this 
parish,  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  lived,  for  the  last 
20  years  of  his  life,  the  poet  Moore,  to  whose 
memory  the  west  window  was  filled  last  year 
with  stained  glass  by  Constable,  of  Cambridge  ; 
in  the  churchyard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, is  a  large  flat  stone  surrounded  by  a  railing, 
inscribed  to  "Thomas  Moore,  tenderly  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  the 
poet  and  patriot  of  his  country,  Ireland.  Bom, 
May  28th,  1779;  sank  to  rest,  Feb.  25th.  1852, 
aged  72."  Moore's  widow  and  two  children 
are  buried  in  the  same  grave.  In  a  field  near 
Bromham,  some  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were 
visited,  and  described  by  Messrs.  G-.  R.  Wright 
and  W.  Cunnington.  The  portions  uncovered 
consist  of  portions  of  two  tesselated  pavements, 
adjoining,  slightly  differing  in  level,  the  more 
elaborate  one  having  a  guilloche  pattern  exe- 
cuted in  black,  brown,  grey,  and  red  tesserae  of 
chalk  and  clay  ;  and  near  by  are  traces  of  a 
hypocaust.  The  pavement  has  been  uncovered 
four  times  at  long  intervals  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  has  been  greatly  injured  since  it  was 
figured  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare ;  indeed,  when  a 
small  portion  was  cleared  of  earth  a  month  ago, 
the  next  day  the  hole  was  found  to  be  bare,  the 
village -cliildren  having  picked  out  the  tesserfe. 
The  scanty  remains  should  be  treated  as  a  mosaic, 
covered  vntix  cement,  and  removed  to  the 
Devizes  Museum  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Wiltshire  Archasological  Society  will  under- 
take this  work  before  it  is  too  late.  At  TFans 
House,  the  supposed  site  of  a  Roman  station  of 
Verlucio,  nothiiig  was  seen  but  the  well-defined 
Roman-road  from  Bath  to  Marlborough. 

Bowood  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  afforded  an  agreeable  variety  in 
the  programme.  The  chief  portion  was  built 
from  a  design  by  the  Brothers  Adam ;  the  prin- 
cipal front,  which  faces  south,  has  a  large  portico, 
carried  by  ten  Doric  columns,  and  in  the  pedi- 
ment are  sculptured  the  family  arms.  To  the 
left  has  been  added  a  long  wing,  the  elevation 
imitated,  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  century, 
from  a  portion  of  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalatro. 
The  entrance  hall  is  paved  with  tesselated  marble, 
and  contains  statuary  and  two  large  frescoes, 
representing  scenes  in  the  Trojan  war.  A  grand 
staircase  leads  to  the  principal  suite  of  apart- 
ments, wherein  a  coupla  of  hours  were  well  spent 
in  examining  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
china.  The  pictures  include  choice  examples  of 
works  of  the  masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
Spanish,  and  English  schools,  the  most  valuable 
being  the  one  over  the  fireplace  of  the  library, 
Raphael's  "St.  John  the  Baptist  Preaching  in 
the  Wilderness,"  painted,  in  1505,  in  the  great 
master's  Florentine  style.  There  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Murillo,  Giorgione,  Ruysdel,  Teniers, 
Cuyp,  and  Jan  Both;  and  in  the  English  school 
Su-  Joshua  Reynolds  is  represented  by  his 
"Strawberry  Girl,"  and  a  portrait;  Hogarth 
by  a  portrait,  "  Peg  Woffington  "  ;  Etty  by  a 
' '  Prodigal  Son  ' '  ;  Turner  by  four  misty  but 
grandly-conceived  landscapes ;  Stansfield  by 
several  Italian  landscapes ;  Wilkie  by  two 
domestic  scenes,  photograjjhically  minute  in  de- 
tail ;  and  Landseer,  Cope,  Newton,  E.  W.  Cooke, 
and  Eastlake,  by  characteristic  works.  The  best 
of  the  sculptures  is  in  the  corridor,  Westmacott's 
"  Hagar  in  the  Desert,"  with  the  dying  Ishmael 
in  her  lap.  The  library  is  chiefly  of  modem 
works.  The  extensive  grounds  are  laid  out  in  an 
unrestrained  form  of  landscape-gardening,  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  the  nine  natural  vaUeys 
by  thick  plantations  of  beeches,  oaks,  and  firs, 
open  glades,  and  a  lake  covering  30  acres,  to 
obtain  great  variety  of  scenery.  After  luncheon 
at  the  "Lansdowne  Arms,"  Derry  Hill,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Lacock  Abbey,  staying  on  the  road 
to  see  the  Tudor  Gatehouse  at  Spye  Park, 
removed  from  Old  Bromham  House ;  a  16th- 
centmy  vaulted  conduit-house  on  Bowden  HUl ; 
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uiid  Bt  u  lty  Court,  a  good  example  of  a  small 
dwcUiughouse  of  the  loth  oeutuiy,  with  luul- 
liouod  and  cuspod  windows,  four-centred  porch- 
way,  the  remains  of  an  open  roof,  and  much 
panelling ;  it  was  greatly  altered  about  80  years 
ago. 

Here  and  at  Lacock  Abheij,  the  most  interesting 
visit  of  the  day,  the  visitors  were  received  by 
M)'.  C.  H.  Talbot,  the  owner  and  cccui^icr  of  the 
latter  building,  who,  in  brief  but  appreciative 
terms,  described  the  buildings,  pointing  out  the 
principal  features.  The  abbey  was  founded  by 
the  widowed  Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury  in  her 
own  right,  for  Canonesses  of  St.  Augustine  ;  the 
fouudation-stoue  was  laid  in  1232,  and  eight 
years  after  the  countess  was  elected  as  third 
abbess.  The  abbey,  which  obtained  many 
grants  of  markets  and  forest  and  free-warren 
privileges,  was  surrendered  in  1539.  After  the 
Dissolution,  the  site  was  granted  to  Sir  William 
Sheriugton,  who  pulled  down  the  church  and 
many  other  buildings,  and  built  over  the  cloisters 
;ind  nuns'  domiciles  the  present  picturesque 
building.  The  property  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  niece  and  heiress,  to  the  Talbot  family, 
and  in  1C45  the  building  was  fortified  for 
Charles  I.,  but  capitulated  after  a  brief  siege. 
Opposite  the  south,  the  principal  front,  lilr. 
Talbot  explained  the  alterations  carried  out  by 
Sheriugton,  indicating  on  the  wall  the  traces  of 
the  transept  door,  the  springers  of  the  vaulting, 
and  other  marks  of  north  wall  of  former  abbey 
church,  on  the  site  of  which  they  were  standing. 
This  front,  including  the  octagonal  tower  at 
south-east  angle,  was  the  work  of  Sheriugton, 
but  the  oriels  were  thrown  out  in  1828.  Passing 
through  the  gateway,  the  visitors  found  them- 
selves in  an  open  garth.  On  three  sides  were 
Ihe  cloister  walks,  with  good  Perpendicular 
tracery  and  groined  vaults,  7, bays  on  north  and 
south  sides,  and  6  on  east  side  ;  the  west  walk  is 
gone.  Mr.  Talbot  drew  attention  to  the  springers 
and  ribs  of  13th-century  arcadiug  built  into  the 
north  wall,  and  showed  that  the  two  south-west 
bays  were  first  re-erected  by  the  nuns  (these 
Transitional  Decorated  bayscontained  afine  num- 
ber of  masons'  marks),  and  after  a  considerable 
pause  the  work  was  completed.  Over  the  east 
Valk  was  the  nuns'  dormitory,  stiU  retaining  its 
15th-century  roof ;  but  behind  the  wall  were 
the  original  13th-century  sacri=try,  chapter- 
house, slype,  and  nuns'  day-room,  running  in 
line  from  south  to  north.  Over  the  north  walk 
was  the  refectory,  with  four-light  windows,  by 
Sherington,  in  curious  travesty  of  Gothic  work, 
having  consoles  resembling  cusping-  in  the  head 
of  each  light,  and  a  circular  ornament,  copied 
from  Italian  palaces,  at  the  intersections  of 
transom  and  mullion  ;  on  the  east  side  was  as 
good  an  Early  Eenaissance  double  chimney  as 
could  be  found  in  England.  In  this  north  walk 
were  traces  of  the  nuns'  lavatory.  The  walling 
on  west  cut  off  one  bay,  and  was  part  of 
Sherington' s  work,  as  was  also  mvich  of  the 
upper  i^art  on  south.  In  a  southern  bay  was  an 
altar-tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  the  Countess  Els, 
and  removed  by  John  Ivory  Talbot  pro- 
bably from  the  site  of  the  high  altar  of 
church  in  1790  ;  a  cross  and  beads  dis^ 
covered  in  it  had  been  figured,  but  could  not 
now  be  found.  Passing  outside  to  the  east  face 
of  the  abbey,  Mr.  Talbot  showed  his  visitors  the 
northernmost  conventual  apartment,  a  large 
13tli- century  vaulted  building  with  central 
:-ange  of  thi'ee  pillars,  and  a  large  fireplace  on 
we.st  side  ;  this  had  been  styled  the  kitchen,  but 
was,  he  believed,  the  nuns'  common  or  day- 
room.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  showed  that  the 
east  front  began  to  fail  in  the  15th  century, 
when  the  builders  erected  heavy  piers  and  threw 
out  a  flying  buttress,  preparing  for  another  and 
lai'ger  one,  which,  although  desirable,  was 
never  erected.  The  refectory  and  dormitory 
■wliich  met  at  this  angle  were  rebuilt  at  the  same 
time.  Passing  the  slype,  the  chapter-house  was 
seen  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  13th-century  apartment, 
with  groined  vaulting  supported  on  one  clustered 
shaft,  with  deep  neckings,  and  to  the  west  an 
inserted  and  larger  octagonal  pier ;  the  areaisthus 
divided  into  two  aisles  ;  but  at  the  west  end,  by 
ii  singular  rearrangement  of  the  vaulting  ribs, 
three  bays  are  made  over  the  tlu'ee  entrances  on 
tJiis  side.  There  is  a  bold  string-course,  except 
in  the  central  north  bay,  and  traces  of  frescoing 
above.  The  sacristvy  to  the  south  is  a  .similar 
apartment,  but  plainer,  the  .stiing- course  being 
omitted,  and  the  ribs  plain  instead  of  being 
moulded.  There  are  piscina  and  double-aumbry 
in  south  wall  adjoining  the  trefoil- headed  former 


entrance  to  church.  All  three  apartments  were 
glazed  on  the  east  face  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  that  wall  was  destroyed.  In  the 
west  wall  of  sacristy  is  a  hollow  space,  believed 
to  contain  the  staircase  to  nuns'  dormitory,  but 
Mr.  Talbot  said  he  should  not  try  to  open  it ;  he 
had  not  even  removed  the  accumulated  earth 
over  the  ba.ses  of  the  columns  as  he  found  them 
so  mutilated  that  they  were  best  protected  from 
damage.  The  old  fishpond  on  the  north  was 
next  seen,  and  beside  it,  mounted  on  a  pedestal 
as  an  urn,  is  a  large  bell -metal  cauldron  removed 
from  the  nuns'  day-room  ;  it  is  33in.  high,  holds 
(37  gallons,  is  finely  modelled,  with  three  feet 
and  small  handles,  and  has  cast  round  it  the 
inscription  in  Latin,  "  I  was  molten  by 
Peter  Waghuens  in  Malines,  in  the  year  1500  ; 
Praise  to  God  and  Glory  to  Christ."  There  is 
a  somewhat  similar  cauldron  at  Warwick  Castle. 
Having  seen  Sherington's  courtyard  for  stables 
on  west  side,  with  half-timbered  dormers 
breaking  the  tiled  roofs,  the  visitors  passed  into 
a  lofty  hall  of  same  date,  where  r-efreshments 
were  provided,  and  afterwards  made  a  tour  of 
the  building,  seeing  in  the  library  an  interesting 
collection  of  Talbotypes,  the  early  photographic 

i  process  invented  by  the  father  of  their  host. 

I     The  village  of  Lacock  is  a  happy  hunting- 

'  ground  for  any  artist.    Almost  all  the  houses 

j  are  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  IGth  centuries,  with 
pent-roof  porches,  grey-tiled  roofs,  here  and 
there  four-centred  doorways  and  windows,  and 
on  one  of  the  inns  some  good  ironwork  brackets, 
which  formerly  carried  the  signboard ;  the 
village  cross,  a  Late  Perpendicular  structure, 

I  has  been  carefully  re- erected  by  Mr.  Talbot  of 
the  stones  preserved  in  the  Abbey,  in  accordance 

1  with  a  section  and  elevation  drawn  by  Carter. 
Before  leaving,  the  members  visited,  under  Mr. 
Talbot's  guidance,  a  large  14th-century  barn, 
unusually  irregular  in  plan,  the  timbers  of  each 

[  bay  being  of  different  height  and  framing ; 
and  also  the  parish-church  of  St.  Cyriac,  into 
which  an  ancient  house  has  been  built  now 
forming  the  noith  transept.  On  the  north  of 
chancel  is  the  vaulted  Talbot  chapel. 

A  closing  meeting  was  held  at  the  town- 
ball  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Nelson,  when 
the  members  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor  of 
Devizes  (Mr.  T.  Chandler).  The  ancient  corpor- 
rate  deeds  and  charters  were  examined  by  Mr. 
W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  and  the  borough 
maces  and  regalia  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  F.S.A. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
on  "  The  History  and  Hardships  of  the  Present 
Laws  of  Treasure  Trove."  The  author  showed 
that  the  existing  laws  under  which  the  Crown 
could  claim  any  articles  of  gold  or  silver  found 
bmied  in  the  earth  greatly  checked  the  searching 
of  land  for  archreological  treasures,  and  was 
injurious  and  objectionable  in  every  way,  and  he 
urged  the  necessity  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  C. 
H.  Compton  thought  the  law  might  stand  if  the 
Treasury  were  compelled  to  place  all  articles 
claimed  in  museums  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  President  then  delivered  a  farewell  address, 
in  which  he  summarised  the  week's  proceedings, 
pointing  out  the  way  in  which  archasologists  had 
been  compelled  to  revise  their  opinions.  He  had 
particularly  noticed  that  what  were  formerly 
called  Roman  camps  they  now  concluded  were 
really  British,  and  in  the  same  way  as  these 
groundworks  had  been  ascribed  to  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  so  also  some  of  the  churches  which 
had  been  called  Norman  were  now  called  Saxon. 
This  was  most  reasonable,  because  Norman 
architecture  just  came  into  use  under  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  surely  William  I.  would  not  have 
pulled  down  every  scrap  of  Saxon  building. 
Something'  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Phene's  excel- 
lent paper  to  elucidate  the  mystery  which  hung 
over  Stonehenge.  He  thought  the  outer  en- 
trenchment at  Stonehenge  should  be  preserved 
from  public  mutilation,  and  he  1  oped  something 
would  soon  be  done  to  keep  the  stones  from  being 
touched,  and  he  also  trusted  money  would  be 
raised  to  keep  the  tottering  stones  in  their  places, 
as  well  as  to  buy  the  Roman  remains  at  Brom. 
ham.  He  thanked  Colonel  Bramble  for  his  ex- 
cellent paper  on  abbeys  and  priories.  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  blamed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries,  but  the  greatest  blow  had  been 
struck  at  them  by  Henry  V.,  when  they  began 
to  make  themselves  political.  In  conclusion, 
Lord  Nelson  said  he  did  not  think  they  woidd 
fully  appreciate  the  papers  they  had  heard  vintU 
they  had  had  time  to  digest  them  thoroughly. 

1    After  a  few  toasts,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 


to  the  President,  Mayor,  and  Corporation,  to 
the  Wilts  Archajological  Society,  the  readers  of 
p>apcrs,  and  those  who  had  shown  hospitality, 
and  not  least,  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  the  active  and 
courteous  congress  secretary,  and  the  local  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  J.  Reynolds  and  W.  H.  Butcher. 

MONDAY 

was  an  extra  day,  devoted  to  Longleat,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  a  party  of  3G  pro- 
ceeded 10  Warminster  by  train,  and  thence  by 
carriage,  long  circuits  through  the  parkbeingmade 
on  the  way  thither  and  back.  The  mansion  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  small  Augustinian  priory 
by  Sir  John  Thynne,  in  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
century  ;  the  architect  being,  it  is  supposed, 
John  of  Padua,  who  has  also  been  identified 
with  J ohn  Thorpe.  The  building  accounts  are 
preserved  in  the  man.sion,  and  range  from  Jan. 
21st,  15GG-7,  to  March  20th,  1578,  during  which 
time  about  £8,000  was  spent.  Sir  C.  Wren  car- 
ried on  the  work  for  the  fourth  Thynne,  his 
work  including  the  staircases,  and  a  porch  since 
removed  to  Warminster  School.  The  north 
front  is  the  work  of  Jeffrey  Wyatt.  In  the 
other  faoades,  a  curious  blending  of  Tudor  and 
Classic  details  combine  to  give  character  and 
dignity  to  what  Fergusson  styles  "  one  of  the 
largest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
palaces  in  England  of  its  day."  With  large, 
mullioned  windows  and  projecting  bays,  are 
combined  the  use  of  the  "  Three  Orders  "  in  the 
successive  stories,  anel  Italian  pilasters,  entabla- 
tures, chimneys,  and  balustrading  ;  while  later 
architects  have  added  cupolas  and  statues,  to 
break  up  the  sky-line.  The  interior  contains  a 
series  of  grand  apartments,  remodelled  by 
Jeffrey  Wyatt  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
the  upper  suite  of  rooms  has,  during  the  past 
eight  years,  been  in  process  of  completion  and 
decoration,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  Grace,  of  Wigmore- 
street,  W.,  a  work  yet  in  progress  ;  and 
the  noble  owner,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  is, 
it  is  understood,  ever  adding  to  the  treasures 
of  15th-century  tapestry,  buhl-work,  cabinets, 
ancient  and  modem  enamelled  glass,  &c.  The 
grand  saloon  has  been  decorated  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Fox  ;  the  coffered  ceiling  is  profusely 
gilded  on  the  leading  lines,  and  inlaid  with, 
painted  panels.  The  collection  of  paintings  is 
almost  confined  to  portraits  of  the  Thynne 
family  and  their  3onnections  by  marriages  ;  but 
the  pride  of  Longleat  is  the  magnificent  library, 
including  Caxton's  "  Recuyell  of  ye  Histories  of 
Troye,"  printed  in  1474,  probably  at  Bruges,  in 
splendid  preservation  ;  a  "  Polychronicon," 
printed  at  Southwark,  1527  ;  large  family  Bible, 
1541,  containing  entries  of  bii'ths  and  deaths  by 
Sir  John  Thynne,  the  builder  of  Longleat.  In 
a  room  above  is  the  choicest  part  of  the  library 
of  good  Bishop  Kerr,  who  for  20  years  found  a 
home  in  his  retirement  here.  A  catalogue  of 
the  contents  of  Longleat  would  be  as  uninterest- 
ing as  it  would  be  out  of  place,  but  the  general 
arrangement  may  be  briefly  indicated.  In  the 
circuit  of  the  house,  the  large  hall— a  lofty 
room  with  fine  roof — was  first  visited,  and  then 
upstairs  the  drawing-room,  which  has  recently 
been  redecorated  by  Mr.  Grace.  The  coflfered 
beams  of  the  ceiling  are  picked  out  in  gold  and 
colour,  and  the  panels  are  filled  with  figure 
subjects  to  large  scale,  and  in  bright  colours. 
The  upper  part  of  chimney-piece,  which  had  a 
large  head  cutting  into  the  cornice,  has  beea 
replaced  by  a  lower  one,  with  Francois  I. 
details,  w^ell  conceived,  but  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  Italian  treatment  of  the  older  mantel- 
shelf. The  unbroken  east  wall  is  occupied  with  a 
frieze  representing  the  story  of  Circe,  and 
beneath  it  velvet  hangings,  both  from  a  Venetian 
palace.  An  embroidered  tabard,  woven  with 
the  ai-ms  of  George  I.  or  II.,  now  forms  a  fire- 
screen of  singular  brilliancy.  Traversing  the 
long  saloon  decorated  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  which, 
amongst  many  cabinets,  is  a  unique  Florentine 
one  of  inlaid  coral,  and  modelled  after  an 
Oriental  temple,  more  of  Mr.  Grace's  work  was 
seen  in  a  dining-room  beyond  ;  the  ceiling  is 
rich,  but  not  overladen  with  gilding  ;  the  walls 
are  hung  with  gilded  and  figuied  stamped 
leather,  and  the  window-curtains  are  of  a  golden- 
coloured  pilush,  the  floor  being  laid  T\ith  a 
WUton  cai-pet.  Bedrooms  complete  the  suite 
on  this  floor ;  and  returning  to  the  ground-level 
the  ante-library  and  library,  the  latter  a  noble 
apartment,  were  seen,  the  siu'vey  clo.'-ing  with  the 
private  chapel,  which,  in  curious  contrast  to  the 
gilding   and  colour  elsewhere,  is  at  present 
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untouched  anddpstituteof  decoration,  except  that 
iu  the  iiortli  window  lighting  tlie  western  gallery, 
■which  fornis  the  private  pew  of  the  family,  some 
German  glass  has  betu  iuf-crted  as  an  inner 
double  casement. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  Warminster  before 
leaving  by  train,  one  or  two  of  tlie  party  going 
on  to  r,r<i(lf(jrd-oii- Aeon  to  examine,  under  Canon 
Jones's  courteous  guidance,  the  little  Saxon 
church  ho  rediscovered  to  the  north  of  the 
parish-church.  The  Saxon  building  is  used  as 
a  free  school-house,  and  has  been  figured  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker  and  others  as  consisting  of  a  shal- 
low chancel,  small  square  nave,  and  compara- 
tively large  north  porch.  Its  general  features 
— the  massive  walling',  having  externally  fiat 
butlresses  or  pilasters  and  circular  blank  arcad- 
ing  and  channelling,  hewn  out  of  tho  large 
blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  is  built  ;  the  rude 
circular  windows  and  narrow  horseshoe  chancel, 
northern  and  western  arches,  and  bas-reliefs  of 
flying  angels  on  eastern  waU  of  nave,  have  been 
rendered  familiar  by  photographs  and  di-awings. 
The  work  was  evidently  executed  by  rule  of 
thumb,  no  two  curves  being  struck  alike,  and  no 
vertical  lines  being  plumb.  Canon  Jones  has, 
however,  recently  found  (and  showed  to  his 
visitors),  by  a  break  in  the  masonry  of  south 
wall  and  weatherings  in  the  wall  above,  now 
concealed  by  a  lean-to  addition,  that  there  was 
originally  a  south  porch,  now  entirely  destroyed, 
and  forming  with  that  on  the  north  a  square- 
ended  cruciform  building. 

TUESDAY. 

On  Tuesday  a  large  party  proceeded  by  road 
to  Marlborough,  where,  after  seeing  the  two 
churches  and  the  castle,  they  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  Merriman,  and  afterwards  drove  through 
Savernake  Forest  to  the  large  cruciform  and 
flint-built  church  of  Great  Bedwyn,  thus  wor- 
thily concluding  the  nine  days'  proceedings. 


SUSSEX  ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

ON  Thursday,  Aug.  12,  the  members  of  the 
Sussex  Archreological  Society  left  Brighton 
for  Drayton  Station,  where  carriages  were 
waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  Boxgrove 
Church,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge.  The  oldest  part  of  the  structure,  said 
Mr.  Ridge,  probably  dated  from  about  1117. 
"  Of  purely  Norman  date  we  have  the  transept 
walls,  arches,  and  windows,  the  arches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  existing  bay  of  nave  ;  and  the 
charming  external  fragment  the  entrance  from 
cloisters  to  chapter-house.  Of  the  Fiist  Transi- 
tional period  (i.e.,  from  Norman  to  E.E.)  we 
have  the  ruined  nave,  Norman  in  general  tone, 
but  pointed  in  its  arches,  and  first  presenting 
that  system  of  coupled  bays  which  gives  so 
marked  a  character  to  the  choir  ;  the  arches  of 
the  crossing  with  the  pointed  and  great  circular 
caps  and  bases  which  sweep  round  and  gather 
up  the  odd  sharp  pointed  mouldings  of  the  piers 
and  arches,  so  characteristic  of  a  state  of  transi- 
tion wherein  the  pointed  form  was  applied 
experimentally,  and  the  due  subordination  (that 
is  the  arrangement  in  riugs)  of  arches  and  pier, 
was  not  yet  reached ;  the  arcaded  bell-story, 
heavy  in  its  proportions  and  its  details,  with 
square  abacus  and  coarsely  moulded  but  pointed 
arches ;  and  last,  probably  quite  late  in  the 
transition,  the  beU-story  with  circular  arched 
openings,  but  having  on  their  inner  arches  a 
moulding  under-cut  and  refined  to  an  extent  far 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  preceding  work, 
which  may  well  be  a  standing  warning  to  us 
not  to  trust  too  implicitly  in  assigning  dates  to 
the  buildings  to  the  form  of  the  arch.  Next  the 
Transition  is  over,the  great  century  of  medieval 
art  has  come,  the  style  which  is  to  produce 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  the  west  front  and  the 
sculptures  of  Wells,  and  the  great  Cistercian 
Abbeys,  is  established.  The  great  cathedrals 
throughout  northern  France  are  rising  rapidly. 
No  longer  does  the  apsidal  east  end  satisfy  the 
architectural  taste  of  the  day.  Everywhere  in 
England  the  apse  is  being  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  prolonged  choir  and  square  end  ; 
and  in  no  cases  is  the  change  more  apparent 
than  in  the  West  Sussex  churches  of  Chichester, 
Shoreham,  and  Boxgrove.  Not  only  is  the 
choir  to  be  rebuilt  as  an  integral  and  in  some 
sense  separate  part  of  the  church,  but  a  new 
departure  is  to  be  made  :  a  larger  scale  is  to  be 
adopted,  new  materials  are  to  be  introduced 
and  a  higher  level  of  art  workmanship  is  to  b' 


attempted.  True,  the  new  choir  will  dwarf  the 
tower,  and  not  altogether  harmonise  with  the 
old  work,  but  that  to  the  ambitious  mind  of  the 
13th  century  architect  was  a  trifle.  Posterity 
might  rebuild  transept,  nave,  and  tower,  and  if 
here  at  Boxgrove  the  hope  was  destined  to  be 
disappointed,  architectural  history  shows  that 
this  was  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
Exact  parallels  are,  however,  to  be  found  at 
Carlisle  Cathedral  and  elsewhere.  The  old 
tower  is  complete  in  itself  :  it  has  its  large 
arches,  arcade,  or  triforium  and  bell-story  just 
like  any  other  central  tower — that  at  Chichester 
for  instance,  in  which,  however,  let  me  paren- 
thetically rt  mark,  all  character  was  lost  at  the 
I'ebuilding-,  by  leaving  open  without  louvres  or 
other  form  of  inolosure  the  openings  of  the  bell- 
story.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  thing  easily  remedied. 
Boxgrove  Tower  is  complete  enough,  but  is 
eclipsed  by  the  larger  scale  of  tlie  newest 
portion  of  the  church.  Circumstantial  evidence 
renders  it  possible  to  fix  with  certainty  the  date 
of  the  choir  and  to  assign  it  to  the  early  years 
of  the  13th  century.  With  the  completion  of 
the  choir  the  building  was  finished,  except  that 
a  chapel,  now  the  entrance  porch,  was  added, 
and  the  vestry,  the  flint  work  of  which  should 
be  noticed,  in  the  15th  century.  New  windows 
were  inserted  from  time  to  time,  and  tombs 
erected  ;  but  I  believe  that,  except  the  large 
chantry,  they  are  to  be  dated  only  by  their 
architectural  features.  The  interest  of  the 
church  rmdoubtcdly  centres  in  the  choir.  The 
effect  of  size  produced  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
actual  dimensions,  for  although  the  total  length 
of  the  whole  church  was  very  considerable,  some 
230ft.  or  more,  the  clear  width  of  the  choir  is  only 
20ft.,  and  the  height  from  floor  in  sacrarium 
to  boss  only  some  35ft.  I  think  this  arises  fi'om 
the  double  bays  of  the  lower  arcade,  combined 
in  the  clerestory,  and  vaulting  into  a  single  bay, 
which  seems  to  multiply  the  number  of  parts 
without  necessitating  diminution  of  size,  and  to 
maintain  that  simplicity  without  which  there  isno 
grandeur.  It  imparts  to  the  buildin  g  an  effect  which 
is  strikingly  original.  The  way  in  which  the 
space  which  would  ordinarily  be  the  triforium, 
that  is  the  cover,  the  part  of  the  wall  against 
which  the  aisle -roof  abuts,  is  thrown  into  the 
ground-story  aids  also  both  the  appearance  of 
size  and  the  originality  of  design.  No  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  eastern  bays  of  the  choir  or 
presbytery  of  Chichester  Cathedrtil  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  close  relationships  of  its 
design  to  this  choir.  The  clerestory  here  is 
little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  that  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  chief  difference  being  the  side 
marble  shafts  are  carried  up  much  higher  than 
at  Chichester,  where  they  are  somewhat 
dwarfish  beside  their  tall  central  neighbours. 
The  lower  half  of  the  design  is  a  bold  develop- 
ment of  the  triforium ;  iu  each  case  a  great 
round  arch  inclosing  two  pointed  ones.  Nor 
does  the  relationship  of  the  two  designs  stop 
here.  The  idea  of  the  ground-story  piers  of  the 
presbytery,  the  great  central  circular  shafts 
with  their  detached  rather  than  clustered 
columns  around,  finishing  at  the  top  in  carved 
marble  caps,  with  which,  I  suppose,  nearly  all 
of  you  are  familiar,  were  taken  as  a  model  by 
the  architect  of  Boxgrove,  and  anything  these 
piers  we  see  before  us  may  want  in  size  and 
richness  they  gain  in  refinement.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  larger  piers  vri th  their 
really  almost  solid,  though  apparently  shafted, 
stone  cores,  I  doubt  if  tho  whole  range  of  Early 
English  art  can  furnish  a  more  beautiful  speci- 
men of  piers  than  those  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. Now,  the  eastern  bays  of  Chichester  being 
erected  between  the  fire  of  118C  and  the 
consecration  of  1199,  are  most  interesting,  not 
only  from  their  extremely  great  intrinsic  beauty, 
but  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  very  last  stage  of 
the  Transition.  Boxgrove  must  have  followed, 
and  must  have  followed  very  closely,  on  the 
other  work.  The  greater  refinement  in  detail, 
the  more  perfect  system  of  proportion,  the  more 
perfect  drill  of  the  orders  or  rings  of  arches — as 
to  which  they  came  to  considerable  grief  at 
Chichester — the  fillet  or  flat  piece  on  the  large 
beads,  all  prove  the  former  point,  while  the 
round  arch  and  the  unconventional  look  of  the 
building  altogether  prove  the  latter  proposition. 
One  extremely  interesting  point  was  broug'ht 
out  by  the  measured  drawings,  plotted  to  scale, 
made  by  me  of  this  building  ;  namely,  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  geometrical  and 
numerical  proportion  to  which  I  attribute  that 
refinement  which,  to  my  eye  at  any  rate,  is  very 


striking  in  its  proportions.  You  will  easily 
realise  what  I  mean  by  a  double  equilateral 
triangle  ;  that  is,  two  equilateral  triangles 
described  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  base. 
Now  the  section  of  the  choir  from  paving  to  boss 
incloses  such  a  figui'e,  that  is  two  cfiuil-ateral 
triangles  described  on  a  line  clear  of  the  walls  in 
height.  The  double  bay  being  square,  the  side 
wall  takes,  of  course,  the  same  figure.  The 
same  figure  fits  into  the  opening  from  choir  to 
aisle.  Such  a  figure  fits,  exactly  on  plan  into 
the  space  occupied  by  choir  and  aisles.  The 
same  thing,  to  some  extent,  holds  good  in  the 
older  part  of  the  building ;  in  the  opening  to 
north  transept,  and,  I  think,  the  double  bay  of 
nave.  Certainlj',  the  nave  double  bays,  instead 
of  being  square  on  plan,  as  in  the  choir,  have  a 
width  from  west  to  east  equal  to  the  height  of 
an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  clear  width  of 
nave  as  a  base.  Again,  the  height  from  floor  to 
top  of  string  under  clerestory  is  the  height 
thence  to  boss  as  three  to  two.  From  floor  ti' 
top  of  capitals  is  as  two  to  one  within  the  arch, 
and  as  two  to  tliree  up  to  string.  Proportions 
of  this  kind  do  not  hold  in  all  Mediaeval 
buildings,  though  I  have  met  with  other 
specimens  of  it,  Where  they  are  to  be  found, 
the  fact  certainly  imparts  an  additional  interest." 

The  Priory  Ruins  and  Halnaker  House  were 
afterwards  visited,  and  then  the  party  drove  on 
to  Goodwood,  where  dinner  was  served.  Good- 
wood House  was  afterwards  inspected.  Amongst 
the  art  treasures  may  be  mentioned  paintings  by 
Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely,  KncUer,  NoUekens, 
Tumerelli  (not  he  of  the  wreath).  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  Romney, 
the  Smiths  of  Chichester,  called  often  the 
"Sussex  Claudes,"  and  many  others.  Every- 
one was  attracted  by  the  cenotaph  representing 
the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley.  This  was  painted 
in  1567,  and  was  brought  to  England  by  the 
Lennox  family  from  the  Chateau  d'Aubigny. 
The  curiosities,  trophies,  medals,  testimonials, 
Jcc,  would  have  well  suiiiced  to  occupy 
a  day  very  profitably.  The  grand  trophy 
presented  to  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond 
(the  first  patron  of  the  Sussex  Archteo- 
logical  Society)  for  his  exertions  in  se- 
curing the  distribution  of  the  medals  due  to 
officers  and  soldiers  in  various  engagements,  and 
which  was  subscribed  for  by  every  officer  and 
by  all  the  men,  amounting  to  £1,500,  attracted 
universal  attention.  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  plate 
used  on  the  morning  of  Waterloo,  the  shirt  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  many  other  rare  and 
curious  relics  were  all  examined.  A  walk 
through  the  gardens  and  the  private  pleasure 
grounds  completed  a  most  enjo3'able  tour. 
Taking-  to  their  carriages,  the  visitors  made  for 
Chichester  station,  and  after  some  delay  reached 
Biighton  about  nine  o'clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SURVEYING  CLASS. 

TO  the  many  and  great  advantages  offered  to 
the  junior  members  and  students  of  the 
architectural  profession  has  been  added  a  sur- 
veying class.  This  year's  course  of  lessons  has 
just  been  brought  to  a  close.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  C.E., 
of  5,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  to 
give  twelve  lessons  (six  indoor  lectures  and  six 
field  lessons)  which  should  embrace  surveying 
with  chain  only  ;  with  chain  and  the  theodolite; 
plotting;  various  methods  of  setting  out  cr.rves 
with  and  without  the  theodolite  ;  explanatii.n  of 
rules  and  tables  connected  therewith  ;  the  box-, 
sextant  and  optical  square  protractor  and 
vernier  explained,  levelling,  adjustment  for  re- 
version, colliniation,  explained  and  illustrated 
practically.  Calculation  of  areas  by  the  plani- 
meter  ;  contours  ;  calculation  of  drainage  ;  areas 
and  capacities  of  reservoirs,  calculation  by 
Bidder's  tables  of  earthwork  on  banks  and  cut- 
tings from  railway  sections  ;  the  eidogragh  ex- 
plained. In  short,  the  instruction  included 
every  branch  of  land-surveying  likely  to  fall 
within  tho  experience  of  an  architect,  and  Mr. 
Walmisley  certainly  .spared  no  pains  to  make  it 
thorough  as  well  as  comprehensive.  The  indoor 
(theoretical)  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
committee-room  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  on  Thursday 
evenings  at  7  o'clock,  and  the  field  (practical) 
lessons  on  Hampstead  Heath  at  3  o'clock  on 
Saturdays.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  class 
is  more  regularly  established  and  more  widely 
kuown,  the  members  will  more  numeroitsly 
avail  them.sehxs  of  its  invaluable  aid. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  PABISI!  -  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL,  HAMHERSMITH.  — 
PALACE  HOTEL,  &C.,  SOUTHPORT.  — DESIGN  FOR  A 
SUMJIEE-nOUSE. 


Our  Lithoqraphic  Illustrations. 

— — 

NEW  PAEISH-CHITRCH,  HAMMEESMITH, 

OuE  illustration  shows  the  design  for  the  new 
church  which  is  shortly  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  unsightly  and  inconvenient  building. 
The  plan  shows  a  nave  103ft.  long  by  30ft.  wide 
and  north  and  south  aisles  13ft.  Gin.  wide  ; 
entrance  porches  at  the  west  end,  and  doors  for 
exit  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles.  A  large 
baptistry  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  design.  The  chancel, 
42ft.  long  and  30ft.  wide,  has  accommodation 
for  a  choir  of  fifty.  Proper  exits  for  communi- 
cants are  provided  by  means  of  choir  aisles. 
The  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building 
is  127ft.  in  height  from  ground  to  top  of 
parapet,  and  153ft.  to  top  of  pinnacles,  and  is 
well  placed  with  regard  to  the  site.  The  lower 
stage  forms  a  clergy  vestry  16ft.  by  16ft.  The 
choir  vestry,  33ft.  9in.  by  13ft.  6in.,  is  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  communicates 
with  clergy  vestry,  and  with  organ- chamber  in 
south  aisle  of  chancel  —  a  very  convenient 
arrangement,  and  the  only  one  which  could  be 
adopted  without  any  interference  with  graves — a 
matter  which  has  evidently  been  carefully  oon^ 
sidered.  This  church  will  accommodate,  on 
fixed  benches,  1,012  adults,  but,  by  chairs  and 
sliding  seats  for  occasional  use,  this  number  may 
be  increased  to  1,220.  With  regard  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  building,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  tower  of  the  existing  church  be  first  pulled 
down,  and  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  &c.,  then 
buUt  westward,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  present 
church  up  for  use  till  this  part  be  completed, 
after  which  the  old  church  will  be  pulled  down 
and  the  new  chancel,  with  its  aisles  and  vestries 
(including  lower  stage  of  the  tower),  will  then  be 
buUt.  The  proposed  outlay  on  these  portions  of 
the  structure  is  £15,000,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
about  £5,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  building.  For  so  large  and  important  a 
parish-church  this  is  certainly  not  an  extrava- 
gant sum.  The  ground-plan  seems  in  all 
respects  carefully  studied,  and  very  conveniently 
aiTanged,  and  the  exterior  and  interior  both 
show  a  considerable  amount  of  quiet  dignity 
derived  from  well-considered  proportions  rather 
than  from  anything  like  fussicess  or  pretentious 
ornamentation.  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Roumieu  Gough,  of  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
are  associated  in  this  matter  as  joint  architects. 

THE  PAIACE  HOTEL  HTDEOPATHIC  AND  SPA 
COMPANY  (limited),  BIEKDALE. 

The  directors  of  the  Palace  Hotel  Company, 
Southport,  Lancashire,  have  taken  powers  to 
add  a  hydropathic  establishment  to  the  hotel, 
and  have  given  their  architects,  Messrs.  Mang- 
nalland  Littlewoods,  of  Manchester,  instructions 
to  erect  baths  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
superior  to  any  hydropathic  establishment  now 


in  existence.  The  foundations  for  the  work 
were  completed  in  Juno,  and  contracts  for  the 
superstructure  were  lot  to  Mr.  Bridge,  con- 
tractor, Southport,  in  July,  and  it  is  expected 
his  contract  will  bo  completed  in  six  months 
from  that  date.  The  new  wing  will  bo  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  present  building,  and  co- 
extensive with  the  present  frontage,  and  will 
consist  of  a  new  dining-room,  capable  of  dining 
180  persons — the  present  dining-room  will  be 
converted  into  a  coffee-room.  Also  a  large 
handsome  room,  80ft.  long  by  40ft.  in  width 
and  26ft.  in  height,  will  be  erected  for  recrea- 
tion purposes,  and  to  bo  used  also  as  a 
promenade,  similar  to  the  large  thermal  estab* 
lishments  on  the  Continent.  It  will  al.so  be  used 
as  a  concert  room  and  theatre,  and  wUl  seat  600 
persons  comfortably ;  at  one  end  a  platform 
will  be  erected,  to  be  occasionally  used  as  a 
stage.  There  will  be  eight  baths  for  ladies  and 
the  same  number  for  gentlemen.  Six  of  these, 
in  each  case,  will  be  constructed  with  marble 
and  tiles,  on  the  tank  principle,  with  double 
dressingwrooms  and  all  other  conveniences, 
similar  to  the  last  new  baths  at  Buxton  ;  each 
will  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold,  sea  and  fresh 
water,  and  wiU  be  fitted  with  douche  and 
shower-bath  to  each.  In  addition  to  these  baths, 
there  will  be  medicated-baths,  where  the  various 
German  waters,  similar  to  Homburgh  and  Weis- 
baden,  will  be  applied  ;  there  will  also  be  a  room 
fitted  up  for  inhaling  medicated  vapoui's.  There 
wiU  also  be  ascending  and  descending  wave  and 
spray-douches,  si tz -vapour,  and  Russian-baths, 
and  the  Turkish-baths  will  be  the  most  complete 
in  the  kingdom;  there  will  be  two  hot-rooms, 
and  a  sea-water  plunge-bath  connecting  the 
same  with  the  cooling  and  dressing-rooms  to 
accommodate  20  visitors  at  one  time.  These  will 
be  luxuriously  fitted  with  marble  and  tiles,  and 
have  coloured  glass  in  the  ceilings.  All  the 
rooms  wUl  be  specially  wcU  ventilated,  and 
heated  by  the  circulation  of  hot- water.  Machi- 
nery will  be  put  down  for  pumping  sea-water  ; 
with  the  application  of  settling-tanks  and  filter- 
beds,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sea-water  will  be 
obtained,  so  that  it  can  be  supplied  for  other 
purposes  if  required.  There  will  also  be  erected 
in  conjunction  with  the  hotel,  but  approached 
from  Weld-road,  a  refreshment-cafe,  with  sepa- 
rate rooms  and  entrances  for  excursionists.  The 
building  vsdll  accommodate  130  to  140  visitors. 
The  new  buildings  will  have  a  parallel  frontage 
with  the  present  building,  and  are  designed  in 
keeping  with  the  present  hotel,  and  will  be  con- 
structed chiefly  of  ornamental  brickwork,  stone 
being  introduced  for  strings  and  cornices,  &c. 
The  cafe  will  have  overhanging-eaves,  and  be  of 
appropriate  design,  similar  to  the  cafes  met  with 
on  the  Continent.  The  works  will  be  pushed  on 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  use  during  the  next 
season.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hotel  is  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ferris 
Baker,  who  so  successfully  conducted  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  at  Southport,  for  several  years. 

"BinLDrN-G   news"  designing  club — A  SUMMEE- 
H0U8E. 

This  week  we  publish  perspectives  of  all  three 
of  the  designs  sent  in  competition  for  this  sub- 
ject. Although  the  conception  by  "  Sub 
SUentio  "  is  the  more  finished,  that  by  "Ed- 
win" has  been  placed  fir,st,  because  his  design 
more  nearly  fulfils  the  requirements  of  a  semi- 
rustic  erection.  The  Late  Gothic  design  by 
"  Alfred"  comes  in  a  good  third,  and  although 
so  few  designs  were  submitted,  the  competition 
is  a  satisfactory  one. 

NEW  WOEKMEN'a  CLUB,  WOOBUEN  GEEEN. 

This  building,  which  we  illustrated  last  week, 
has  been  erected  opposite  the  picturesque  green 
at  Wooburn,  Bucks,  by  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Alfred  Gilbey,  Esq.,  J.P.  It  is  a  brick-and- 
tile  structure,  containing  large  general  reading- 
room  and  boys'  room,  capable  of  being  thrown 
into  one  lecture-room  of  considerable  size ; 
smoking-room  panelled  with  American  oak, 
with  entrance  hall,  serving  bar,  and  complete 
caretaker's  residence,  offices,  &c.  The  fittings 
have  received  special  care,  and  Maw's  wall  and 
floor  tiles  are  largely  used.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  has  been  about  £1,250,  and  it  is  let 
at  a  nominal  rate  to  the  Club  committee. 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Grist,  of  Bierton,  Ayles- 
bury, were  the  contractors,  and  the  architect  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  of  26,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  and  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 


SCHEDULES  OF  PRICES. 

IT  may  be  worth  remembering  what  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  has  said  about  "sche- 
dules." As  BO  much  has  turned  on  them  of  late, 
and  as  the  observations  are  practical,  we  quote 
them  in  full.  "  Contracts  are  sometimes  taken 
upon  what  is  called  a  schedule  of  prices,  which 
means  a  contract  to  do  whatever  quantity  of 
every  specified  kind  of  work  is  prescribed  by 
the  architect  or  the  employer,  if  he  is  allowed  a 
voice  in  his  own  affairs — at  such  and  such 
prices.  No  sensible  man,  however,  will  let  the 
contract  be  solely  on  that  footing,  as  it  gives 
him  no  idea  of  even  the  least  he  may  have  to 
pay.  The  contract  ought  to  be,  as  usual,  for  a 
certain  sum  for  the  work  indicated  in  the  plans 
and  specification  :  but.it  is  useful,  and  may  pre- 
vent disputes,  to  have  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
extras,  which  should  be  the  prices  which  the 
contractor  has  put  upon  the  respective  kinds  of 
work  in  the  plans  for  his  own  calculation  of  the 
total  amount.  In  that  case  you  pay  for  the 
extras  as  you  would  have  done  if  they  had  been 
originally  in"  the  plans,  which,  of  course,  is  fair 
to  both  sides.  But  care  should  be  taken  that 
omissions  are  not  calculated  without  builders' 
profit  and  additions  with  it,  as  I  am  sure  they 
very  often  are  if  you  do  not  make  a  bargain  for 
them  when  they  are  ordered.  I  have  often  said 
that  whether  you  turn  a  window  into  a  blank 
wall,  or  a  wall  into  a  window,  it  is  certain  to  be 
claimed  for  an  extra  if  you  leave  it  to  be  settled 
afterwards."  This  advice,  written  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  is  sound,  and  we  particularly  en- 
dorse the  last  sentences,  namely — that  omissions 
ought  to  be  calculated  to  include  builders' 
profit  upon  the  same  schedule.  It  is  almost 
notorious  in  ordinary  contract  work  if  omissions 
occur,  and  they  are  seldom  looked  after,  they  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  extra  work  or  additions, 
and  no  proper  allowance  is  made  for  them  as 
there  ought  to  be.  It  is  too  often  that  the 
builder  urges  that  the  omission  of  something  has 
not  saved  him  anything,  and  with  this  view  it  is 
not  taken  into  account,  or  the  omission  is  priced 
according  to  another  schedule  than  that  upon 
which  the  extras  are  based.  This  is  scarcely 
justice,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  followed 
by  straightforward  contractors. 


THE  LATE  MR.  W.  PENSTONE. 

WE  regret  to  annoimce  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Penstone,  architect,  of  22,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row,  on  Monday  afternoon 
last,  at  Cleeve  Abbey  Farm,  Washford,  near 
Taunton,  where  he  was  staying  to  recruit  his 
failing  health.  For  some  years  past,  consump- 
tion has  been  evident,  and,  in  consequence,  Mr. 
Penstone  has  been  obliged,  more  or  less,  to  keep 
his  room.  He  was  the  architect  of  some  schools 
in  Berkshire,  and  elsewhere.  Drawings  of  two 
of  his  schools  were  exhibited  by  him  in  this 
year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  as  well  as 
many  other  drawings  he  had  made.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  iU-health,  he  was  advised  to  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  psr- 
spectives.  No  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  drawings,  many  of 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  this  paper.  Mr. 
Penstone  was  a  constant  contributor  of  sketches 
to  the  Architectural  Association  Sketch-book, 
in  which  he  took  a  very  great  interest.  We  be- 
lieve Mr.  Penstone  was  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Aldershot  local  board  of 
health,  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Coulson 
was  unanimously  elected  surveyor,  out  of  108 
candidates. 

A  new  IT.  P.  church  at  Galashiels  was  opened  on 
Aug.  19.  The  church  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Thornton,  Shiels, 
and  Thomson,  architects,  Edinburgh.  The  tower 
is  square  to  a  height  of.TOft.,  and  the  spire  rises  to 
a  height  of  50ft.  from  the  tower.  The  church  has 
accommodation  for  from  750  to  800  sitters.  The 
total  cost  is  about  £4,500. 

A  new  hospital  has  just  been  erected  at  Dawlish, 
and  will  be  opened  in  September  next.  Mr. 
Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
H.  Baker  is  the  contractor. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Poole,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  week.  It  is  Early  English  in  style, 
and  has  an  octagonal  tower  and  spire  90ft.  high. 
Sitting  accommodation  is  provided  for  950  wor- 
shippers at  a  cost  for  erection  of  £4,000. 
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ARCHITECTURAL   NOTES  FROM 
NORFOLK. 

THUS  far  we  have  followed  the  Architectural 
Association  excursion  party  from  Norwich 
through  the  Cawston  district,  and  to-day, 
by  the  aid  of  our  own  notes  taken  on  the 
occasion,  we  propose  briefly  to  continue  the 
description  of  the  places  visited  during  the 
remainder  of  last  week,  keeping  the  archi- 
tectural rather  than  an  archteological  interest  in 
view.  On  "Wednesday  an  early  start  was  made, 
after  a  breakfast  at  7.30,  for  North  Walsham,  by 
rail ;  indeed,  this  manner  of  commencing  opera- 
tions was  found  necessary  every  day,  in  order  to 
reach  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  wthout  loss 
of  time,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  a  special 
railway-carriage  should  be  held  in  readiness  for 
the  excursionists.  North  Walsham,  with  its 
quaintly  -  designed  market  -  cross,  erected  in 
Edward  VI. 's  reign  by  Bishop  Thirlby,  was 
reached  rather  before  ten,  and  here  the  assem- 
blage was  photographed,  in  front  of  the  S.W. 
porch,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  architect,  of 
Dublin.  This  gentleman,  who  is  a  very  able 
amateiir  photographer,  brought  his  camera  with 
him  and  took  photographs  of  every  place  visited, 
so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  week's  excursion, 
about  one  hundred  views  were  secured.  Of  these 
a  selection  will  no  doubt  be  supplied  to  the  mem- 
bers, in  obedience  to  a  unanimously-expressed 
■wish.  The  town  of  Walsham  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  church,  which  is  of  the  Late  Decorated 
period,  having  no  clerestory,  but  presenting  a 
grand  interior.  The  work  is  Perpendicular  in 
feeling,  and  the  general  character  of  the  church 
di£Eers  materially  from  those  already  described. 
A  roof  of  one  span  is  noted,  and  no  arch  is  used 
to  divide  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  The  font- 
cover  deserved  the  attention  devoted  to  it,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  its  rich  tabernacle-work,  and 
so  did  the  porch  already  referred  to.  Most  of 
the  sketches  made  were  of  this  feature,  which  is 
a  grand  two-story  building  of  Henry  IV.'s 
time.  The  west  tower  is  in  ruins,  having  fallen 
in  1724,  and  again  in  1835  ;  but  parts  of  the  walls 
147ft.  high,  remain  standing,  and  combine  in  a 
pleasing  manner  with  the  grouping  of  the  houses 
and  market-cross,  as  seen  from  the  village- 
street,  from  which  the  church  itself  is  rarely  hid 
by  its  immediate  surroundings.  The  church  has 
been  carefully  restored,  and  in  spite  of  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  writer  of  ' '  Restoration  in 
East  Angha,"  published  by  the  "Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,"  the  new 
work  here  does  not  look  "  hideous."  The  lower 
part  of  the  rood-screen  remaining,  with  its  ela- 
borate painted  panels  of  Saints,  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  By  carriages,  the  party  now 
proceeded  to  Trunch,  which  lies  from  North 
Walsingham  about  half  an  hour's  drive  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  following  rhyme 
describes  the  close  way  in  which  the  parishes 
just  in  this  neighbourhood  are  arranged  : 
"  Gimmiugham,  Trimminghan;,  Knapton,  and 
Trunch, 

North  Repps,  and  South  Repps  are  all  of  a 
bunch." 

The  Early  14th-century  Church  of  Trunch  is 
chiefly  known  for  its  exceedingly  remarkable 
"baptistry"  or  rather  " baldachin,"  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  stone  example  at  Luton,  in 
Bedfordshire.  Here  the  structure  is  of  wood, 
richly  carved  and  supported  on  six  massive 
posts,  having  annidets  rather  stone-like  in  detail. 
The  style  is  very  Late  Perpendicular,  having 
ornamentation  in  free  forms  and  foliage.  The 
stilted  or  rather  tricky  rise  in  elevation  of  the 
battlemented  cornice  to  the  carved  projecting 
canopies  in  the  upper  part,  by  which  the  curve 
on  plan  is  intensiiied  in  perspective,  is  worthy 
of_  note  as  a  permissible  expedient.  The 
painted  rood-screen  deserves  more  than  a  note, 
and  likewise  the  fine  hammer-beam  roof  with 
its  treatment  of  intermediate  principals,  every 
other  one  of  which  is  brought  down  on  wall 
shafts,  the  others  resting  simply  on  corbels.  The 
chancel  is  possessed  of  a  fine  set  of  stalls  return- 
ing at  the  west  end,  but  they  are  in  a  dreadfully 
dilapidated  condition,  like  the  whole  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  part  of  the  church  is  hardly 
ever  used,  the  vicar,  who  has  held  the  living  for 
fifty  years,  being  of  the  opinion  that  a  chancel 
for  such  a  church  is  hardly  a  necessary  feature. 
The  altar  is  a  mean  table,  only  rendered  more  so 
by  the  dirt  which  is  upon  it,  in  which  respect  it 
competes  with  that  in  the  abominably  dirty 
church  of  Knapton,  which  was  next  seen. 
Abomduable"  is  a  strong  term  no  doubt  to 


employ  when  describing  the  condition  of  so 
sacred  a  building  as  an  English  parish-church, 
but  the  word  is  in  no  way  too  forcible.  Neglect 
and  dirt  combine  with  the  elements  in  perpetu- 
ating the  desolate  condition  in  which  this  mag- 
nificently-roofed church  has  been  allowed  to 
remain,  at  any  rate  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
roof  is  of  double  hammer-beam  construction, 
exceedingly  lich  in  carved  ornamentation  and  in 
elaborate  colour  decoration,  so  that  it  may  well 
be  described  as  being  one  of  the  very  finest 
examples  remaining  anywhere.  This  fact  alone, 
it  would  have  been  thought,  should  secure  the 
church  against  the  ruin  which  must  before  long 
happen  if  nothing  is  done  to  repair  the  struc- 
ture, not  to  name  the  necessity  of  making  the 
church  simply  decently  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  service.  The  rectorial  right  is 
vested  in  the  Master  of  Peterhouse  College, 
Cambridge,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  re- 
peated efforts  on  the  part  of  the  church- 
warden and  others  to  get  help  from  those 
who  should  consider  the  present  state  of  things 
a  standing  disgrace,  have  proved  of  no  use  at 
all.  The  vicar  of  the  church  is  non-resident, 
and  services,  such  as  they  are,  are  performed  by 
a  varied  series  of  curates.  The  font  is  an  early 
example  of  marble,  Transitional  in  style,  stand- 
ing on  four  detached  and  one  central  shaft,  and 
it  is  covered  with  a  most  interesting  baldachin- 
like cover,  bearing  the  date  1704,  and  having 
good  turned  balusters  with  well-proportioned 
mouldings  and  cornices.  The  font  itself  is  never 
used,  but  a  common  white  slop-basin  does  duty 
for  a  font  by  its  being  stood  during  service  on 
the  font -steps. 

At  Edingthorpe,  which  is  two  miles  S.E.  of 
Knapton,  an  interesting  church,  in  its  way,  was 
seen.  The  west  tower  is  one  of  the  Norfolk 
round  towers,  developing,  in  this  case,  into  an 
octagon  at  the  belfry  stage.  Some  good  win- 
dows remain  in  the  south  aisle,  and  a  decorated 
screen  to  the  chancel,  with  tho  wrought-iron 
hour-glass  stand,  &c.,  deserve  mention.  After 
a  sharp  drive  by  the  sea,  leaving  Bacton  on  the 
left,  the  excursionists  reached  the  ruins  of 
Bromholm  Priory,  which  was  founded  by  William 
de  Glanville  for  Cluniac  monks  in  1113.  As  a 
remote  and  struggling  cell  attached  to  Castle 
Acre  Priory,  it  had  long  led  a  chequered 
existence,  when,  in  1205,  the  remarkable  relic, 
afterwards  known  as  the  "  Rood  of  Bromholm," 
was  purchased  by  the  Prior  and  brethren  of 
Bromholm,  in  return  for  the  hospitaUty  they 
afforded  to  the  English  Chaplain  of  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  who, 
when  his  master  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Adrinaople,  fled,  with  all  the  relics  from  the 
Imperial  Chapel  which  he  could  bring  away  with 
him,  to  England.  No  one  would  buy  the  piece 
of  the  true  Cross  above  referred  to,  till  the 
Chaplain  reached  Bromholm,  where  it  was  se- 
cured as  already  described.  In  1223,  the  relic 
wrought  many  miracles,  and  its  fame  spread  far 
and  wide,  so  that  pilgrims  flocked  from  all 
parts,  bringing,  ten  years  later,  Henry  III. 
himself,  and  thus  the  Prior  collected  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  with  which  he  built  a  fine  series  of 
buildings,  only  traces  of  which  now  remain, 
excepting  part  of  the  chapter-house,  N. 
transept  of  the  church,  and  dormitory. 
The  remains  show  work  of  Transitional  and 
Early  English  period  of  great  beauty.  We  trust 
the  present  owner,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  will 
not  allow  the  remains  to  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent neglected  condition,  but  that  some  means 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  so  valuable  a  specimen 
of  architectural  detail,  and  so  conspicuous  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  England  and  its 
Church.  Retracing  their  steps  to  some  extent, 
the  excursionists,  by  a  long  drive  tlwough  a 
beautifully-wooded  district,  reached  the  well- 
known  and  justly-celebrated  church  of  Worstead. 
Dui'ing  the  prosperous  times  of  this  place,  when 
its  manufactures  of  the  woollen  fabric  known  as 
worsted  were  in  their  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, this  church  was  erected,  without  stint  or 
thought  of  costly  outlay.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  in  the  county,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
Transitional  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular  is 
singularly  unique.  The  three  screens  at  the  east 
end,  dividing  the  chancel  and  chapels  from  the 
nave  and  aisles,  are  very  good  and  elaborate ; 
but  the  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  building 
has  been  quite  spoUed  by  the  dreadfully  ugly 
paintings  in  the  panels,  by  a  local  amateur  lady 
artist.  The  roof,  of  hammer-beam  construction, 
is  a  good  example  of  common-sense  carpentry, 
in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation.  The 


pinnacles  on  the  tower  are  not  by  Mr.  Phipson, 
as  stated,  but  were  erected  about  18  years  since. 
They  spoil  the  outline  of  the  top  stage  of  this 
grand  tower,  the  "  sound-holes "  of  which  are 
very  remarkable  and  good  in  their  tracing.  The 
1790  oak  pewing  is  not  bad  in  detail. 

Thursday's  visits  were  devoted  to  the  follow- 
ing places,  all  of  which  lie  to  the  north-west  of 
Norwich  :  East  Dereham,  New  Walsingham, 
Houghton-in-the-Dale,  East  Barsham  Hall, 
and  Fakenham.  East  Dereham,  which  will  ever 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  its  associa- 
tions with  Cowper,  is  a  clean  tovra,  having  a 
broad  high-street  leading  to  the  church,  with 
its  two  towers,  that  on  the  south  side  being 
known  as  "  the  New  Clocker."  It  was  built  in 
Henry  VII.'s  reign,  when  the  central  tower, 
with  its  fine  lantern,  was  found  too  weak  to 
carry  the  bells.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
with  aisles,  central  tower,  two  short  transepts, 
having  aisles  onjthe  east  side  as  chapels,  and 
chancel.  The  grand  interior  is  spoiled  by  the 
huge  galleries,  which,  at  any  rate  for  the  pre- 
sent are  necessary,  it  was  said,  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  parish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
another  church  may  before  long  be  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  parish,  and  thus  enable  the 
churchwardens  of  the  mother  church  to  remove 
these  hideous  obstructions  just  described.  A 
good  Flemish  and  elaborately -carved  chest 
remains  in  the  north  transept,  or,  rather,  St. 
Edmund's  Chapel.  It  has  a  fine  lock  of  earlier 
date  upon  it,  and  altogether  may  be  named  as  a 
fine  piece  of  furniture  of  its  kind.  A  good  view 
of  the  church  may  be  had  from  the  S.W.,  and 
on  the  N.  of  the  church-yard  a  quaintly- gabled 
house  deserves  a  sketch.  Leaving  East  Dere- 
ham by  train,  the  grand  old  remains  of  the  once 
most  famous  Augustinian  Priory  of  New  Wal- 
singham were  visited.  Here  was  situated  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham.  The  party 
on  Thursday  was  met  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Lee 
Warner,  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  whose 
house  stands  within  the  priory.  Mr.  Warner 
exhibited  some  plans  showing  his  excavations 
and  the  original  plan  of  the  church  and  build- 
ings, and  an  interesting  description  was  given 
by  Mr.  Penrose,  who  on  this  occasion  conducted 
the  excursionists.  The  three  wells  were  seen, 
but  no  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  their  aid  for  many  years,  though  occasionally 
pilgrims  still  come  to  the  site  of  the  original 
shrine  to  wash  in  the  wishing  well.  The  refec- 
tory forms  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ruins 
remaining  of  the  priory,  and  the  staircase  arcade 
to  the  original  pulpit  deserves  the  most  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  all  lovers  of  fine  architec- 
ture. Nothing  throughout  the  week  was 
seen  of  equal  purity  of  detail  and  outline. 
It  is  of  Early  English  character,  verg- 
ing, perhaps,  on  the  Decorated  period.  The 
gateway  is  a  fine  example  of  its  kind,  and 
deserves  a  sketch,  specially  for  the  carving  of 
the  gargoyles  and  the  unusual  head  carved  in  a 
quartrefoil  in  the  centre  of  the  main  gable. 
Slany  picturesque  gabled  houses  remain  in  the 
town,  which  has  changed  less  than  most  places 
since  the  15th  century,  when  pilgrims  thronged 
the  streets  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
church  is  not  of  much  intei-est  to  the  architect, 
but  contains  one  of  the  finest  fonts  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  so  deserves  naming  to  be  visited. 
Houghton-in-the-Dale  was  passed  on  the  way 
to  East  Barsham  Hall.  The  chapel  is  a  small 
but  elaborate  and  well-designed  building,  of  the 
Decorated  period,  and  though  now  used  as  a 
shed  and  part  of  a  cottage  simply,  was  originally 
a  shriving-place  for  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Walsingham.  Henry  VIII.  walked  on  foot 
from  here  to  the  sacred  shrine  when  staying 
at  East  Barsham  Hall,  which,  after  a  rapid 
drive,  was  reached  about  three  o'clock.  Mr. 
Penrose  briefly  reviewed,  by  the  aid  of  Cotman's, 
Pugin's,  and  Mr.  Lee  Warner's  plans,  the 
original  extent  of  this  very  remarkable  house  ; 
and  Mr.  Warner  added  some  points  of  interest. 
This  fine  ruin,  for,  unfortunately,  it  can  be 
described  as  little  else,  though  partly  used  as  a 
farm-house,  was  erected  by  Sir  Henry  Fermor, 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
It  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
extant  of  ornamental  and  cut  brickwork.  Several 
features  are  in  moulded  terra- cotta,  and  espe- 
cially, as  worthy  of  note,  may  be  named  the 
coat  of  arms  and  large  crockets  over  the 
archways  of  the  great  gatehouse,  and  also 
the  large  stack  of  chimneys  seen  from 
the  back  of  the  house.  Nearly  three  hours 
were  most  profitably  spent  here  in  sketching 
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the  old  house  and  in  examining  the  largo 
bam  in  the  yard  adjoining,  wliero  much  of  the 
ornamental  stonework  from  the  ruins  of  Wal- 
Bingham  Priorj'  are  built  in  tlio  walls,  rendering 
the  baru  unusually  interesting,  as  buildings  of 
this  class  in  Norfolk  arc  usually  of  but  a  mean 
character.  Tliopiogranmio  arranged  for  Friday 
was,  perhaps,  lighter,  and  the  buildings  visited 
presented  less  of  special  interest  thiin  those  of  the 
former  days'  trips.  The  churches,  however, 
•were,  with  the  exception  of  Deopham  and  Great 
Ellingham,  of  large  size  and  varied  detail,  while 
the  cathedral-lilce  church  of  Hingham  may 
probably  be  jjamed  as  among  the  grandest  of  its 
size  seen  during  the  whole  excursion.  Wy- 
mondham  parish-church  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Alban  was  first  visited.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  two  towers,  one  square  at  the  west 
end,  the  other  being  octagon  on  plan,  and  once 
forming  the  central  tower  to  the  chui  ch,  while 
originally  part  of  the  Benedictine  priory.  The 
nave  always  seems  to  have  been  used  as  the 
parish -church,  and  in  this  form  it  is  now  used, 
the  remainder  of  the  priory  being  in  ruins.  The 
Norman  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are 
interesting  ;  but  the  former  being  cased  with 
plaster- work,  cannot  be  well  defined.  The  tri- 
forium  is  of  Norman  date,  with  an  Early  Per- 
pendicular clerestory  over,  the  roof  hammer- 
beams  being  in  each  intermediate  case  brought 
down  on  corbels,  which  fonn  keystones  to  three 
windows'  hoodmoulds.  The  main  principals  are 
carried  by  wall-shafts  resting  on  corbels  at  level 
of  clerestory  window-sills.  The  roof  is  a  fine 
example,  with  no  queen  posts,  and  having 
singular  rose  flowers  or  centres  over  the  crossing 
of  the  several  main  timbers.  The  sedilia  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  of  rich  Renais- 
sance character  in  terra- cotta,  and  seems  almost 
foreign  in  style.  The  font  is  a  good  specimen, 
and  stands  well  at  the  west  end  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  bad  state  of  church  matters  at  Wymondham, 
is  not  used — a  paltry  slop-basin  in  white  ware 
being  used  instead,  both  the  vicar  and  his  curate 
finding  it  less  trouble,  it  seems,  to  stand  the 
basin  on  the  font -steps,  and  so  perform  the 
Baptismal  service  as  if  the  use  of  the  grand  old 
font  itself  had  passed  away.  The  church  is 
crammed  up  with  pews,  and  two  velvet -covered 
cushions  rest  like  sofa  squabs  on  the  altar.  As 
seen  either  from  the  east  or  west,  this 
church  makes  an  uncommonly  good  subject 
either  for  a  painter  or  architect's  sketch. 
Attleborough  Church  is  well  kept,  and  seems 
well  served.  It  was  the  next  building  visited, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  fine  rood-screen  now  placed 
in  a  curious  and  meaningless  sort  of  way  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  The  east  end  or  chancel 
of  the  church  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  tower, 
central  originally,  now  stands  as  a  paiish-roomon 
theground-storyeastof  the  altar,  which  is  placed 
against  the  west  arch  of  the  tower.  The  clere- 
story windows  occur  over  the  piers  of  the  nave 
and  not  over  the  arches,  and  the  celestory  is 
low  for  so  lofty  a  nave.  A  good  eagle  lectern 
remains,  and  a  quaint  old  alms-box.  The  N.  W. 
porch  is  a  fine  example  of  design  incut  flint  and 
stone.  Full  detail  drawings  were  given  in  the 
monograph  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Attleborough, 
from  drawings  by  Wm.  Patton,  architect,  pub. 
lishedby  Canon  Barrett  in  1848 — a  book  of  much 
merit.  Lunch  was  obtained  in[the  house  adjoin- 
ing the  chv.rch,  and  Great  Ellingham  Church 
was  soon  reached  after  half  an-hour's  ride.  It 
is  a  very  Kentish-looking  building,  with  its  lead- 
covered  and  well-proportioned  spire.  The  nave 
arcade  on  the  south  side  is  a  very  fine  example 
of  Early  English  work,  that  on  the  north  side 
being  rather  later  in  date.  The  clerestory  win- 
dows, which  are  small  but  very  good,  come  im- 
mediately over  the  piers,  and  there  is  no  chancel 
arch.  The  windows  in  the  chancel  are  unusually 
long,  but  exceedingly  good  in  design.  The 
building  is  unrestored,  but  not  badly  kept. 
Hingham,  with  its  magnificent  tower  of  six 
stages,  is  a  boldly-treated  church  of  the  Deco- 
rated period,  and  has  some  splendid  Dutch  glass 
in  the  east  window.  The  nave-roof  is  new,  but 
is  a  good  compasition  based  upon  studies  of  other 
similar  Norfolk  roofs.  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling  was 
the  architect  from  whose  designs  the  nave  was 
reseated  and  restored,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Blom- 
field  restored  the  chancel  with  its  altar,  stalls, 
organ,  and  mosaic  pavement.  The  latter  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  example  of  work  of  free 
and  appropriate  design,  executed  in  good 
colours  and  spirit.  The  work  was  by 
Burke  and  Co.,  and  does  them  credit.  We  do 
not  like  Mr.  Colling' s  carvings  on  the  nave- 


benches;  the  ornament  seems  meaningless  and  is 
poor  in  execution,  unworthy  of  the  author  of 
"  Art  Foliage,"  &c.  It  is  only  on  this  account 
that  we  express  our  suri^rise  at  the  unsatisfactory 
results  here  obtained.  The  fine  recessed  altar- 
tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  to  Thomas, 
Lord  Morley,  Baron  of  Rye,  though  much  de- 
faced, is  a  most  interesting  monument,  remark- 
able for  its  richness  and  originality.  Some 
beautiful  church  music  was  rendered  with  much 
feeling  on  the  fine  organ  during  the  time 
sketches  were  being  made,  and  a  very  satisfac- 
tory day's  excursion  terminated  by  a  short  stay 
at  Deopham  Church.  The  roof  here  is  in  such  a 
ruinous  state  that  its  dangerous  condition  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  use  the  nave,  so  that  the 
seats  have  been  removed  to  the  aisles,  as  the 
roof  might  fall  at  any  moment.  The  vicar's 
efforts  to  obtain  funds  to  save  this  sad  calamity 
should  certainly  receive  more  help  from  those 
specially  interested  than  it  seems  has,  as  yet, 
been  forthcoming.  The  church,  however,  is 
very  dirty,  and  this  state  of  things  the  vicar 
could  easily  improve  himself.  The  tower  is  a 
good  example,  having  a  gabled  canopied  belfry- 
stage,  with  woodwork  to  the  doors  both  at  the 
west  end  and  south  porch,  of  much  beauty  and 
refined  detail.  The  final  dinner  of  the  excur- 
sion was  held  on  Friday  night,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee, 
the  president,  in  the  chair,  when  Messrs.  Phip- 
son,  John  H.  Brown,  cathedral  surveyor,  and 
Mr.  Boardman,  architect,  of  Norwich,  were 
among  the  guests.  Congratulatory  speeches 
were  made,  thanks  being  given  to  Messrs.  Fowler 
and  Penrose,  the  leaders  of  the  party ;  and  to 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Pink,  of  Winchester,  the  hon. 
sec.  to  the  excursion,  for  the  admirable  and  com- 
plete way  in  which  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  planned  as  well  as  carried  out. 
Also,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wellard,  who  acted  as  quartermaster  during 
the  week  to  the  comfort  of  everybody.  Saturday 
was  devoted  to  visiting  the  places  of  interest  not 
yet  seen  in  Norwich  itself. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

IN  the  Proceedings  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  issued 
yesterday,  it  is  announced  that  the  Council 
have  nominated  Mr.  John  Macvicar  Anderson, 
Member  of  Council,  to  fill  the  office  of  honorary 
secretary,  vacant  by  the  resignation  and  subse- 
quent death  of  Mr. Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  F  S.  A., 
past-President.  The  election  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  November  1st.  Notice  is  given  that, 
at  the  next  examination  of  candidates  for  cer- 
tificates of  competency  to  hold  the  office  of 
district  surveyor,  and  at  aU  future  examinations 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  examination  will  in- 
clude some  test  of  the  candidate's  skill  in 
making  working-drawings.  The' time  allowed 
for  written  and  graphic  examinations  will  be 
extended  from  one  sitting  of  four  hours  to  two 
sittings  of  three  hours  each,  namely,  from 
10  a.m.  till  1  p.m.  and  from  2  p.m.  till  5  p.m. 
The  candidates  will  be  required  to  leave  the 
Institute  during  the  intervening  hour,  and  the 
questions  set  will  be  contained  in  two  papers 
instead  of  one  paper  as  heretofore.  Due  notice 
of  the  next  examination,  to  be  held  Thursday, 
28th,  and  Friday,  29th  October,  will  be  advertised. 
In  the  examination  for  the  office  of  district 
surveyor,  the  following  are  the  candidates  who 
have  passed  and  received  certificates  during  the 
list  session: — Ellis  Marsland,  Meynell-road, 
Hackney-common,  E.  ;  George  Gray  Jarvis, 
Talfourd-road,  Peckham,  S.E. ;  Walter  Free- 
man, Edinburgh-terrace,  Balbam,  S.W. ;  Wm. 
Hewson  Lees,  Doughty-street,  Mecklenburgh- 
square,  'W.C.  ;  Robert  Edward  Pownall, 
Aberdeen-place,  N.W.  ;  Thomas  EdAvard 
Mundy,  Buckingham- street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  ; 
Henry  Adair  Rawlins,  Salters'  Hall-court, 
Cannon- street,  E.C. ;  Hugh  McLachlan,  Red- 
cliff'e-street,  .  South  Kensington,  S.W.  ;  and 
Arthur  Ashbridge,  Leadenhall- street,  E.C.  In 
the  architectural  examination,  the  names  of  the 
passed  candidates  in  the  class  of  proficiency,  1880 : 
John  Bradshaw  Gass,  Bolton ;  F.  T.  Wilberforce 
Goldsmith,  Newport,  Mon.  ;  Frank  Johnson, 
Nottingham ;  Heni-y  Hardie  Kemp,  Bowdon, 
near  Manchester;  Philip  James  Marvin,  Cam- 
den-street,  N.W.  ;  and  Lawrence  George  Sum- 
mers, Nottingham. 

The  passed  candidates  in  the  preliminary  class, 
1880,  are  : — Edwin  Hubert  Dance,  Upper  Hale, 
Farnham,  Surrey  ;  Edward  Guy  Dawber,  King's 


Lynn  ;  Ernest  Herbert,  Brixton,  S.W.  ;  John 

Ernest  Kingham,  Farnham,  Surrey  ;  and  Roger 
Elsoy  Smitli,  Forest-hill,  S.E.  It  is  reported 
that  three  honorary  fellows,  18  fellows,  43  asso- 
ciates, four  honorary  associates,  and  one  hon. 
and  corresponding  member  have  been  elected  to 
membership  during  the  past  session.  The  late 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  was  President  of  the  Archi- 
tects' Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Council  of 
that  Society  have  requested  Mr.  John  Which- 
cord,  P.R.I.B.A.,  to  act  as  chairman  till  the 
annual  meeting  in  March,  1881. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL— SETTING  OF 
STONEWORK. 

THE  maintenaiice  and  reparation  of  old 
buildings  need  a  good  deal  of  close  super- 
vision and  exam  nation,  and  our  great  public 
buildings,  especially  our  cathedrals,  have, 
happily,  during  this  age  of  restoration,  beau 
placed  under  such  surveillance,  that  those 
intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  their  fabrics 
exercise  a  vigilant  care  and  a  very  pardonable 
amount  of  pride  in  keeping  them  in  perfect  order> . 
and  in  examining  eveiy  stone  or  dowel  which  hafti 
a  doubtful  appearance  of  durability.  But  even 
with  the  most  careful  watchfulness,  sometimes 
a  part  of  a  building  hidden  from  sight  eludes 
examination.  In  the  preservation  of  a  large 
structure,  a  great  deal  more  than  superficial 
surveys  are  required.  It  is  not  always  the 
detection  of  decayed  stonework  on  the  outer 
face  of  a  building  that  needs  the  first  attention, 
though  a  crumbling  state  of  decay  gives  a 
ruinous  and  uncared-for  look  to  a  building. 
There  are  more  deep-seated  maladies  than  this, 
and  there  is  often  a  danger  lest  these  hidden 
defects  prove  to  be  sources  of  danger  and 
instability.  A  building  of  great  weight  must 
always  be  in  a  state  of  settlement ;  undergrotmd 
springs,  soakage,  and  the  diversion  of  water- 
courses have  been  known  to  undermine  buildings, 
while  in  large  cities,  such  as  London,  the  con- 
stant alterations  of  adjacent  property,  the  removal 
of  weighty  buildings,  and  especially  the  tamper- 
ing with  the  ground  by  the  excavations  of  new 
sewers,  &c.,  create  an  endless  source  of  mischief. 
Large  porticoes,  such  as  that  at  the  west  end  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  more  likely  to  settle 
than  a  homogeneous  mass  of  masonry  like  a 
wall,  and  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  axes  of  some  of 
the  end  columns  were  thrown  over  a  trifle  in 
consequence.  Any  danger  from  such  diver- 
gences need  not  be  feared,  as  the  settlements  are 
too  trifling ;  but  they  occasionally  give  rise  to 
cracks  and  dislocations  of  different  kinds,  which 
the  surveyor,  by  a  careful  diagnosis,  is  enabled 
to  attribute  to  its  proper  cause.  A  contemporai-y 
has  recently  called  attention  to  a  givLng-way 
of  the  stonework  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  supporting  the  west 
portico  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  which  had  been 
discovered  on  a  recent  survey  being  made  of  the 
cathedral.  Such  an  announcement  would  be 
alarming  enough  to  those  who,  when  they  see  a 
fractured  column  or  a  crack,  think  the  whole 
building  is  in  danger;  but  the  actual  fact,  on  the 
contraiy,  is  one  that  need  not  give  rise  to  any 
uneasiness.  From  a  casual  inspection  we  find 
that  a  fractured  portion  of  the  upper  stone  of  one 
column  is  being  replaced.  The  column  in 
question  is  the  third  one  from  the  south  side,  in 
the  lower  range  of  columns  of  the  j)ortico.  As 
most  of  our  readers  know,  the  western  portico  of 
St.  Paul's  consist  of  two  orders  of  columns,  the 
upper  ord>jr  carrying  the  pediment  being  of  eight 
coupled  columns,  and  the  lower  order  extending 
an  intercohminiation  on  each  side,  making  twelve 
columns  coupled.  The  column  that  is  now 
under  re^iair  is  therefore  below  the  outer 
column  of  the  upper  range  on  the  south  side, 
and  its  base  rests  on  the  upper  landing  of  the 
second  flight  of  steps.  From  what  we  hear,  it 
was  found  that  the  upper  courses  of  the  column 
at  the  joint  were  slightly  out  of  position  ;  in  fact, 
that  two  portions  or  fractured  prisms  had  bulged 
a  little  at  the  joints,  and  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  cracked  parts.  The  fractured 
prism  which  separated  from  the  upper  course  of 
stone  is  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  mass, 
and  it  has  separated  in  an  oblique  plane  with  the 
sharp  angle  downwards,  as  usual  in  cases  of  crush, 
ing  short  cylinders  of  stone.  The  pressure  on  this 
column  was  probably  never  equal ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  inequality  of  a  stone  may  have  thrown  the 
weight  on  the  side  which  has  fractured,  or  the 
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stone  may  }iave  been  iuadvcitently  placed  on  its 
wrong  bed.  The  fractured  prism  we  saw  getting 
hauled  up  appeared  as  sound  as  new  stone, 
indeed,  harder,  and  will  be  replaced  in  its  old 
position  again,  and  no  one  will  know  that 
anything  has  been  done  to  it.  Perforations  have 
been  made  in  the  fractiired  pieces,  and  no  doubt 
copper  bolts  will  be  inserted  through  the  whole 
course;  they  have  been  eased  at  the  joints,  and 
the  column  will  then  be  sounder  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  century  or  two.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refute  the  assertion  that  the  structure  has 
been  at  all  endangered ;  the  fractured  pieces  of 
stone  which  have  been  secured  do  not  affect  the 
strength  or  support  in  any  aiipreciable  degree, 
as  the  remaining  part  is  tound  and  occupies  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  diameter  of  column.  Of 
course  the  main  pressure  on  a  column  thus 
situated  would  be  through  the  axis,  and  this  part 
is  quite  intact.  The  fracture,  trivial  as  it  is,  in 
reference  to  St.  Paul's,  has  a  lesson  for  the  ar- 
chitect and  mason.  It  might  occur  to  an  outer 
column  with  more  dangerous  results,  or  it  might 
have  taken  place  in  a  single  column  supporting 
another  above  it,  and  then  some  caution  in 
replacing  the  stone  would  have  been  necessary. 
In  the  present  case,  luckily,  the  columns  are  in 
pairs,  and  ample  support  is  afforded.  But  the 
construction  of  modern  buildings  is  not  always 
carried  out  with  the  consummate  care  exercised 
in  the  building  of  St.  Paul's.  In  the  first 
place,  the  foundatians  of  single  outer  columns 
are  not  securely  laid  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect 
transference  of  the  weight ;  in  the  next  place,  if 
of  stone,  the  stones  are  not  personally  examined 
and  tested  under  pressure  as  they  should  be  ;  in 
fact  we  have  never  known  of  an  instance  where 
the  stones  have  been  specially  tested :  their 
soundness  and  freedom  from  vents  or  flaws,  veins, 
&c.,  is  usually  guaranteed  by  the  foreman  or 
clerk  of  works,  and  it  is  to  tlie  practical  experience 
of  those  gentlemen  we  have  to  trust  in  most  cases. 
Of  course  in  the  selection  of  stone  in  the  quan-y 
much  depends,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
supervision  of  erection — to  see,  for  instance,  that 
the  natural  beds  are  in  their  proper  position. 
Then  there  is  another  common  fault — the  erection 
of  columns  of  stones  without  inserting  some  com- 
pressible substance  like  lead  between  the  joints. 
Many  of  our  modern  porticoes  have  suffered  from 
inattention  to  this  point,  and  the  consequent 
flushing  at  the  joints.  Referring  to  the  resistance 
of  stone,  it  may  be  said  tint  as  the  greatest  weight 
upon  it  ie  usually  never  sufficient  to  fracture 
it,  we  need  not  trouble  ;  but  such  an  assertion  is 
unreliable  in  many  cases,  as  when  any  natural 
fault  occurs  in  the  stone  ;  and  we  believe  it  is 
stated  that  the  greatest  stress  on  any  part  of  the 
masonry  at  St.  Paul's  is  about  14  tons  per  square 
foot. 


THE    TOTTENHATVI-COURT-P.OAD  GAS 
EXPLOSION. 

THE  report  has  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentry 
Paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Vernon 
Harcomt,  one  of  the  gas  referees  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  ex- 
plosion of  gas  in  the  Tottenham-court-road,  on 
July  5.  Mr.  Harcourt  says  :  "  Although,  in  my 
opinion,  the  responsibility  for  the  explosion  and 
the  destruction  caused  by  it  rests  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness 
of  the  contractor's  foreman,  the  explosion  would 
also  have  been  averted  if  the  connection  in 
Bailey-street  had  been  made  before  that  near  the 
Howland- street  valve.  A  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  gas  which  exploded  may  have  found  its 
way  into  the  new  main  from  the  earth  in  which 
the  main  was  laid,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
a  subsoil  drain  becomes  filled  with  water.  This 
would  no  doubt  be  possible  with  a  leaky  main  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  another  leaky  main 
charged  with  gas.  But  in  the  present  case  the 
niain  was  all  but  gastight,  and  no  evidence  was 
given  of  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  subsoU 
in  suiHcient  quantity  to  inflame  or  explode. 
Unless  the  a,tmosphere  of  the  subsoil  contained 
gas  in  sufficient  proportion  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture  such  a  mixture  cannot  have  passed  from 
it  into  the  main.  As  wUl  appear  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  small  amount  of  leakage 
sufficient  to  produce  an  explosive  mixture,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  gas  which  exploded 
entered  from  the  valve  in  Howland-street.  Pro- 
bably, therefore.Jno  accident  would  have  occurred 
if  the  connections  in  the  immediate  neighourhood 
of  the  valve  at  each  end  of  the  new  main  had 


been  deferred  till  last.  If  the  main  had  been 
laid  only  one  or  two  lengths  beyond  the  valve 
and  then  plugged  a  pressure-gauge  attached  to 
a  stand-pipe  would  soon  have  shown  even  a 
minute  leakage  in  the  valve.  Tliis  could  not  be 
the  case  with  a  main  extending  for  many  hundred 
yards.  The  reasons  are  (1)  that  the  pressure 
shown  is  that  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
leakage  at  the  valve  and  the  leakage  in  the 
main ;  (2)  that  the  time  required  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  any  given  pressure  wdthin  the  main 
is  directly  proportional  to  its  capacity,  the  danger 
of  unplugging  a  short  length  of  main  of  large 
diameter  into  one  end  of  which  gas  was  slowly 
leaking  from  a  valve  would  be  inconsiderable. 
Such  a  length  would  soon  cease  to  contain  an 
explosive  mixture,  the  rate  of  ventilation  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  leakage.  In  the  present  case 
the  leakage  had  charged  600  yards  of  main  with 
an  explosive  mixture.  If  no  light  had  been 
applied  in  testing,  and  the  main  had  been  un- 
plugged, the  explosive  mixture  would  have 
streamed  outwards  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
main,  and  several  hours  probably  would  have 
needed  to  elapse  before  the  risk  of  explosion  by 
the  accidental  application  of  a  light  to  the  mouth 
of  the  main  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Hersey 
stated  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  seen  gas 
accidentally  lighted  by  a  spark  from  a  pick.  As, 
however,  the  smell  of  gas  on  unplugging  the 
main  would  at  once  have  given  warning,  the 
actual  risk  in  this  case  would  have  been  very 
small.  But  besides  the  causes  named,  another 
was  in  ojieration  which  must  have  caused  the 
explosive  force  to  have  been  greater  at  some 
points  than  at  others.  When  the  plug  was 
blown  out  a  wave  of  compression  was  sent  in  the 
opposite  direction  along  the  column  of  gas,  which 
must  have  rebounded  from  the  bends  in  the 
main  and  from  the  valve  which  closed  it.  The 
return  waves  would  meet  the  advancing  fire,  and 
at  these  points  the  strain  would  be  greater  from 
the  ignited  mixture  being  at  a  higher  tension. 
Each  outburst  would  cause  a  fresh  oscillation 
and  fresh  coincidences  of  the  combustion  with 
reflected  waves  of  compression." 


PNEUMATIC  BELLS. 

PNEUMATIC  arrangements  for  working 
bells  or  other  signals  have  come  into  con- 
siderable favour  ;  but  one  drawback  is  found  in 
the  frequency  with  which  the  air-holders  are 
damaged  or  are  rendered  useless.  The  air- 
vessel  is  usually  oval  in  form,  with  a  small  tube 
projecting  from  one  side  for  connecting  to  the 
air-pipes  ;  it  is  frequently  provided  with  a 
spring  inside  to  return  the  pusher,  and  almost 
invariably  retains  within  it  some  acid  deposit, 
resulting  from  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
The  consequence  is  that  not  only  does  the  rub- 
ber soon  become  hard,  and  consequently  useless, 
but  where  springs  are  used,  the  wire  is  rapidly 
corroded,  and,  breaking,  often  perforates  the  air- 
vessel.  Mr.  Arthur  Clarke  has  patented  an  im- 
proved form  of  air-vessel,  which  obviates  the 
defects  of  the  old  form.  He  makes  his  air- 
vessel  cup'shaped — that  is,  entirely  open  on 
the  flat  side  (so  that  it  can  be  readily  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  being  fixed  for  use), 
and  of  such  a  shape  and  thickness  that  it  will 
not  coUapse  with  usage.  He  also  dispenses 
with  the  spring  inside  the  air-holder,  except  for 
long  distances,  when  a  pull  handle  is  used ;  a 
spring  is  then  applied  inside  the  air-holder,  but 
does  not  touch  it  in  any  part.  The  cup- shaped 
air-holder  is  closed  on  the  flat  side  by  a  plate  of 
metal  or  wood,  against  which  the  edges  abut 
closely  without  being  clamped  thereto.  The 
plate  may  be  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  box  in 
which  the  air-holder  is  contained.  For  short 
distances  the  air-tube  communicates  with  the 
interior  of  the  airholder  through  this  plate.  For 
long  distances  the  airholder  is  open  to  the  atmo- 
sphere through  holes  in  the  plate,  and  the  air- 
tube  communicates  with  the  metal  box  in  which 
the  air-holder  is  contained,  so  that  in  either  case 
no  binding  or  other  form  of  metal  connection  with 
the  indiarubber  is  necessary.  This  arrange- 
ment also  dispenses  with  the  use  of  valves  to 
prevent  the  return  of  air  in  long  pipes,  for  the 
inventor  makes  a  pin-hole  in  the  tube  close  to 
the  air-vessel  of  the  bell  or  indicator,  and  then 
when  the  air-holder  is  puUed  up,  it  creates  a 
partial  vacuum,  or  rather  in -draught  at  the  pin* 
hole,  while  the  release  compresses  the  air  and 
rings  the  bell,  the  surplus  air  escaping  by  the 
pinhole. 


A  MONOGRAPH  OF  ASTON  HALL, 
WARWICKSHIRE.* 

MR.  W.  NIVEN,  architect,  has  just  brought 
out,  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  his 
"  Old  Warwickshire  Houses,"  noticed  by  us 
some  time  since,  a  "  Monograph  of  Aston  Hall," 
including  geometrical  drawiiigs  and  views,  for 
which  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  lately 
awarded  him  their  medal.  The  volume  is  pre- 
faced by  a  brief  historical  sketch  and  description 
of  Aston  Hall,  reprinted  from  the  former  work 
of  Mr.  Niven,  just  sufficient  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  reader  or  visitor.  Aston  Hall 
can  claim,  like  many  other  of  our  great  domestic 
buildings  of  its  age,  a  respectable  antiquity. 
Even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was  a 
stately  Manor-house  at  Estone,  as  it  was  called, 
the  property  of  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia.  King 
William  bestowed  it  on  William  Fitz  Ausoulf, 
whose  principal  scat  was  the  Castle  of  Dudley. 
After  passing  through  several  generations,  we 
find  that  in  1367  it  was  conveyed  to  John  atte 
Moltc,  of  Bii-mingham,  by  Maude  de  Grimsarwe. 
"  John,  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  liis 
uncle,  Walter  atte  Holte,  and  with  his  family, 
with  only  one  temporary  alienation,  the  estate 
continued  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  The  present  hall  was  built  in  1618, 
and  was  completed  in  1635,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Holte,  who  resided  here.  Justice  Holte,  a 
learned  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Holte  family,  and  his  brass 
may  be  seen  in  Aston  Church.  We  read  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  loyal  to  the  Stuart  cause,  and, 
in  1612,  he  entertained  Charles  I.  when  his 
army  was  marching  from  Shrewsbury  to  relieve 
Banbury  Castle.  The  room  which  he  occupied 
is  still  known  as  the  "  King's  Chamber,"  and  the 
attack  on  the  Hall  may  be  remembered  by  the 
student  of  the  history  of  ihis  interesting  period 
of  our  English  annals.  In  1782,  the  title  be- 
coming extinct,  the  estates  reverted  to  Mr. 
Heneage  Legge  ;  in  1817,  the  pictures  andfumi- 
ture  were  sold,  and,  in  the  next  year,  the  Hall 
and  Park  were  bought  by  a  banking  firm  of 
Warwick.  The  Aston  Park  Company  continued 
its  possessors  for  some  time,  till  the  Corporation 
of  Birmingham  purchased  the  Hall  and  part  of 
Park  of  them  for  £26,000.  Mr.  Niven's  draw- 
ings illustrate  the  Hall  pretty  fully.  The  plan, 
is  drawn  to  a  small  scale,  about  20ft.  to  the 
inch,  but  adequate  for  all  purposes  of  reference. 
There  are  fifteen  plates  in  all,  neatly  etched  by 
the  author.  The  first  plate  would,  perhaps, 
have  looked  less  crowded  if  the  plan  had  been 
placed  below  the  general  view,  instead  of  above 
it.  The  elevations  of  the  main  and  south  front 
are  effectively  drawn,  and  make  up  for  any 
shortcomings  in  the  smaU  view.  The  grand  old 
entrance-hall,  47ft.  by  24ft.  internally,  with  its 
lofty  mullioned  windows  and  columnar  porch,  is 
well  .shown  in  the  main  elevation ;  and  the 
author  gives  large-size  details  of  the  main  en- 
trance, g'reat  staircase,  and  a  sketch  of  its  fine 
geometrical  ceUing,  though  it  is  almost  a  pity 
that  the  stuffed  rhinoceros  and  giraffe  should 
have  been  introduced  in  the  view.  No  detail  of 
the  haU-ceiling  is  given  ;  but  the  .staircase  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  plan  and  section  and  a  plate  of  de- 
tail, showing  the  beautifully  and  quaintly-carved 
newels  and  strings,  and  the  rich  scrollwork 
panels  of  the  balustrades.  The  newels,  with 
their  handsomely -designed  terminals,  with  the 
Ionic  capitals  and  the  rich  arabesques  in  the 
sides,  are  probably  among  the  finest  examples  of 
Elizabethan  workmanship  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. The  author  says  : — "  The  staircase  seems 
to  have  been  formerly  painted  in  a  dull  red  and 
grey ;  but,  having  been  since  painted  white, 
all  the  colour  has  now  been  removed  from  the 
wood.  A  rude  imitation  of  the  balustrade  was 
painted  on  the  wall  side  of  the  stairs.  The  re- 
semblance in  detail  of  this  staircase  to  that  at 
Crewe  Hall  is  very  striking,  and  this,  with  other 
points  of  similarity,  has  led  Mr.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son to  pronounce  these  two  houses  and  Dorfold 
Hall  to  be  by  the  same  architect."  The  great 
drawing-room  over  the  chapel,  an  apartment 
39ft.  by  23ft.,  and  17ft.  high,  called  the 
"  Queen's  Room,"  is  illustrated  by  a  large  detail 
plan  of  the  ceiling,  another  beautiful  example  of 
plaster  work  of  geometrical  design,  relieved  by 
scrollwork  and  masks.  The  pattern  consists  of 
intersecting  circles,  leaving  oval  panels,  with 


*  Monograph  of  Aston  Hall,  "Warwickshire  :  Geo- 
metrical Drawings  'and  Views,  for  which  Medal  of 
R.I.B.A.was  awarded.  By  W.  Niven, architect.  London  : 
J.  Bimell  and  Sou,  Oxford-street,  &a. 
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ftmall  circularpancls  at  tlic  jjointH  of  intersection. 
The  fiuo  chiraney-pieco  of  white  stone,  black 
marble,  and  alabaster,  is  illustrated,  and  is 
carefully  drawn  in  the  details  ;  it  is  of  two 
orders  of  telamoncs,  and  the  frie/o  of  the  mantel 
is  an  elaborate  piece  of  Elizabethan  ornament. 
The  deep  frie/e  round  the  room,  modelled  in 
plaster,  enriched  by  figures  of  wari'iors  in  relief, 
is  shown  in  another  plate.  Bold  Kenaissanco 
scroll  ornaments,  alternating  with  niches  con- 
taining figures  clad  in  armour,  are  the  principal 
features  of  this  fine  frieze.  The  ceiling  of  King 
Charles's  bedroom  is  another  unique  specimen  of 
plaster  relief ;  squares  and  circular  forms  prevail, 
with  the  characteristic  scroll  ornaments  in  the 
panels.  These  rooms  were,  doubtless,  as  the 
author  says,  hung  with  tapestry,  or  painted  on 
the  walls.  King:  Charles's  room  is  square,  18ft. 
each  way,  and  12ft.  high,  with  a  recess  formed 
for  the  bed.  Plate  13  shows  a  handsome  stone 
chimney-piece  in  the  "Red-room,"  or  Cleopatra's 
room,  over  the  hall ;  and  Plate  14,  the  cliimney- 
pieces  in  Lady  Holte's,  and  one  of  the  bedrooms 
over  the  hall.  The  details  of  the  mouldings  of 
these  chimneys  form  the  last  plate.  One  of  the 
best  etchings  is  that  of  the  view  on  the  stairs, 
showing  the  doorway  of  great  chamber,  with 
its  wide  and  massive  architrave,  enriched  by 
guilloche  ornament,  and  surmounted  by  the 
characteristic  scrollwork  of  the  period.  In  the 
details  of  this  stately  Hall  the  student  cannot 
fail  to  observe  a  difference  in  the  style  of  some 
parts.  Probably,  as  Mr.  Niven  tellsus,  the  chim- 
ney-pieces are  not  all  of  the  same  date :  the 
earlier  may  have  been  brought  from  Duddeston, 
a  former  residence  of  the  Holte  family.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  both  brick  and  stonework  are, 
on  the  whole,  well  preserved  in  the  front  ;  but 
they  will  soon  begin  to  sutler  if,  as  Mr.  Niven 
says,  the  smoke  from  the  Birmingham  chimneys 
has  so  begrimed  the  building.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Niven' s  monograph  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
architectural  records  of  this  famous  Hall,  and 
the  etchings,  executed  from  careful  drawings 
made  by  the  author  himself,  insure  for  it  an  ac- 
curacy we  do  not  often  find  in  the  older 
illustrated  works  of  this  class. 


THE  GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

WE  hear  that  Mr.  Charles  Barry's  report  on 
the  designs  submitted  for  competition 
for  the  new  municipal  buildings  for  the  City 
of  Glasgow  has  been  made  to  the  Corporation. 
The  designs  will  be  on  view  at  the  Corporation 
Galleries,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow,  to  com- 
petitors and  the  Press  on  the  6th  prox.,  and  to 
the  public  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  prox.  inclu- 
sive. We  shall  in  due  course  examine  and  report 
on  the  designs.  We  have  several  letters  to 
hand  this  week  from  competitors,  and  others, 
complaining  of  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Barry's  report. 
Rumour  is  busy,  both  in  London  and  Glasgow, 
as  to  its  tenor,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  first  and  second  premiums  have  gone  to 
Glasgow  architects.  The  first  place  is  assigned 
to  a  design  in  the  French  Chateau  style,  by  a 
well-known  Glasgow  architect  ;  and  the  second, 
to  a  design  bearing  the  motto  "  Civis  Sum,"  in 
the  Roman  Classic  style,  and  evidently  inspired 
by  a  well-known  church  in  Venice.  Another 
plan,  bearing  the  motto  "Aiblins,"  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  an  alternative  design  by  the  author  of 
"  Civis  Sum,"  though  we  think  not  ;  it  has,  at 
any  rate,  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  first - 
named  design,  though  stronger  in  some  of  its 
details. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Notes  on  Skclchiny  Ttntrs,  by  an  Arcliitect 
(London  :  B.  T.  Batsford),  is  a  good,  cheap,  and 
seasonable  half-crown's  worth.  Students  in 
search  of  a  route  may  consult  its  pages  with  ad- 
vantage, and  those  unable  to  make  holiday  may 
study  the  examples,  and  wait  for  a  more  auspi- 
cious opportunity,    better  prepared.  Minor 

Arts,  by  C.  G.  Lelaud  (London  :  MacmUlan  and 
Co.),  is  another  volume  of  the  "Art  at  Home 
Series,"  which  professes  to  teach  in  a  simple 
practical  manner  the  processes  of  several  minor 
decorative  arts  which  may  prove  sources  of 
profit  or  culture.  We  opened  the  book  with 
some  misgiving,  having  little  more  faith  gene- 
rally in  such  manuals  than  in  the  advertisements 
in  the  daily  papers,  which  ofier  remunerative 


occupation'  to  persons  without  previous  know- 
ledge or  experience — always  only  after  money 
has  been  paid  for  a  short  course  of  lessons  ; 
but  Mr.  Loland's  book  is  really  likely  to  bo 
useful,  and  to  encourage  hand-work,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  points  in  his  preface  to  a 
fact  which  wc  have  more  than  once  dwelt  on, 
viz.,  that  the  current  system  of  buying  goods  on 
credit  by  the  consumer  is  very  injurious  to  art. 
"It  is  not  true,"  says  Mr.  Leland,  "  that  a 
tradesman  or  mechanic  is  incajiable  of  becoming 
an  artist.  I  have  found  him  as  a  rule  ambitious 
and  capable,  but  always  kept  back  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  delay  (in  payment)  which 
maketli  the  heart  sick,  and  thereby  encouraged 

to  supply  cheap  stuff."  Transactions  oj  the 

National  Association  for  the  Fromolion  of  Social 
Science,  for  1879  (are  issued  too  late  to  bo  of 
much  use  or  interest  to  anybody.  People  that 
care  for  the  Society's  proceedings  are  thinking 

of  this  year's  meeting).  Bevis's  Builders^  Price 

Book,  MidsunDiier  Edition  (London  :  Bevis  and 
Co.)  seems  to  increase  in  size  and  favour  with 
each  edition,  and  fully  deserves  the  position  it 
has  so  quickly  made  for  itself. 


— »-»■» — 

Buckingham. — New  schools  for  300  children 
have  just  been  completed,  consisting  of  two 
departments  arranged  in  a  X  form,  viz.,  a 
schoolroom  44ft.  long,  fitted  up  with  galleries 
and  desks,  for  120  infants,  and  another  school- 
room, for  140  boys  and  girls,  67ft.  long,  with  a 
class-room,  for  40  children,  20ft.  long  attached, 
and  both  fitted  with  deal  desks.  All  the  rooms 
are  of  the  same  width  (22ft.)  and  height  (14ft. 
up  to  plate,  and  28ft.  to  ridge),  the  roofs  being 
of  open  timber  description,  with  arched  prin- 
cipals and  plastering  between  rafters.  The 
walls  are  formed  of  hollow  brickwork,  and  a 
course  of  gas-tar  and  slate  has  just  been  put 
throughout  them  at  level  of  ground.  The  red 
brickwork  has  been  relieved  by  white  bricks 
of  both  a  plain  and  ornamental  character,  as 
well  as  other  red  ones  of  a  deeper  tone,  and  blue 
Staffordshire  ones  for  the  more  exposed  surfaces, 
such  as  water  tables  to  chimney  stacks  and 
buttresses.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  brown 
and  blue  Broseley  tiles,  and  the  ridges  with 
Cooper's  red  ornamental  crests.  Each  room  is 
provided  with  a  ventilated  spirette,  having 
plate-glass  louvres  finished  by  one  of  Macfar- 
lane's  iron  terminals,  the  one  over  the  class- 
room being  utilised  for  the  bell,  provided  by 
Mr.  J.  Barwell,  of  Birmingham.  Elsley's 
patent  ventilating  grates  are  adopted  through- 
out, and  the  hearths  and  curved  fenders  are 
cut  of  soUd  blocks  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Boyse,  of  Buckingham,  at  the 
very  moderate  cost  of  £2,240,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  of  London,  Hereford, 
and  Tenby. 

Dudley. — The  Mayor  of  Dudley  on  Monday 
opened  new  public  baths  erected  by  the  town 
council  at  Queen's  Cross.  The  building  consists 
of  the  bath  premises  and  attendants'  house, 
and  comprises  two  swimming-baths,  a  number 
of  private  baths  for  men  and  women,  attendance- 
rooms,  ticket-offices,  store-rooms,  engine-house, 
laundry,  and  drying- rooms  (over  the  boilers), 
and  care-taker's  house.  The  swimming-baths 
are  104ft.  in  length  and  30ft.  in  vridth.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Davies  and  Middleton ; 
the  engineer,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  M.I.C.E.  ;  and  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Holland. 

Eelestoke. — A  new  church  has  been  built  at 
the  edge  of  the  Park  skirting  the  road  at  Erlestoke, 
Wilts.  It  is  Perpendicular  Gothic  in  character, 
and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  George  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave, 
north  aisle,  chancel,  south  transept,  vestry, 
tower  and  porch.  The  nave  measures  48ft.  by 
a  little  over  21ft.  wide,  and  the  chancel  is  26ft. 
by  17ft.  Oin. — making  a  total  length  of  74ft. 
The  height  of  the  tower  is  45ft.  to  the  line  of  its 
parapet,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  sharp- 
pitched  roof.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  generally 
are  covered  in  with  plain  red  tiles,  made  by  Mr. 
Box,  of  Market  Lavington,  surmounted  by 
crestings  by  Cooper,  of  Maidenhead.  The 
building  is  buUt  of  Box-ground  stone  through- 
out— not  only  in  the  dressings  but  the  wall- 
ing as  well — all  the  Box  stone,  after  being  faced 


up,  is  left  "batted"  from  the  tool,  and  in  no 
instance  is  it  "dragged"  or  rasped  up  to  an 
affected  smooth  surface.  The  interior  walls, 
like  those  outside,  are  all  of  solid  Box-ground 
stone,  tooled  over.  The  church  is  heated  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Son's  (of  Bank  Side,  London) 
system  of  hot  air.  The  carved  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Hariy  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The 
builders  arc  Messrs.  Halo  and  Son,  contractors, 
of  Castle-street,  Salisbury,  and  their  managing 
foreman  on  the  spot  was  Mr.  William  Cowley. 
Mr.  Street  has  been  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Chapclow,  his  clerk  of  works.  The  cost  of  the 
church  is  rather  over  £6,000,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  will  be  opened  in  September.  A 
new  parsonage,  in  the  Domesticated  Gothic 
style,  has  been  i)uilt  also  from  Mr.  Street's  de- 
signs, and  by  the  same  contractors.  It  is  ap- 
proaching completion. 

Newcastle- ON -Tyne. — A  new  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Newcastle,  was  the 
architect.  The  stylo  is  Free  Byzantine.  The 
walls  are  of  a  composite  character,  but  with 
rubble  and  blockstone  dressings  from  quarries  in 
the  district.  The  front,  facing  Albion-street,  is 
more  than  80ft.  long,  and  has  six  piers  in  its 
length,  enriched  by  bands,  string-courses,  and 
capped  with  ornamental  turrets,  with  angle 
columns  and  terminals.  The  basement,  which  is 
carried  down  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the 
building,  has  two  entrances  from  Albion-street 
and  one  from  Leazes-lane,  and  contains  boys' 
and  girls'  school,  committee-room,  bath-room, 
waiting-room,  &e.,  all  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. The  height  is  12ft.  from  floor  to  floor. 
The  synagogue  is  60ft.  long  from  front  to  back, 
by  oOft.  wide,  and  43ft.  high  from  floor  to  topoi 
circular  ceUing.  The  ground  floor  will  contain 
sittings  for  between  300  and  400,  and  the  gallery 
for  between  200  and  300.  Thorough  ventilation 
is  gained  by  horizontal  chambers  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  rising  and  con- 
verging towards  two  large  Boyle's  ventilators. 
The  ark,  designed  by  the  architect  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Tiimbull,  of  Newcastle,  is  of  fancy 
wood,  richly  carved.  The  whole  of  the  building 
has  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  in  the  best 
manner  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Lamb,  of  Gates- 
head. 

Rock  Feeey. — A  new  high  altar  has  been 
presented  to  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  Rock 
Ferry,  by  a  Catholic  resident  of  Rock  Ferry, 
and  was  consecrated  this  week.  This  church, 
the  late  Edward  Welby  Pugin's  last  architec- 
tural work,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  speci- 
mens of  pure  Gothic  architecture  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool ;  and  the  altar  is  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect's  brother.  One  of  the 
great  features  in  it  is  the  tabernacle  and  centre 
canopy ;  the  latter  rises  to  a  height  of  24ft., 
and  is  supported  by  a  richly- cusped  arch  on 
marble  columns.  The  sides  are  composed  of 
canopies  20ft.  in  height,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  gablets,  supported  by  trefoiled  arches  on 
marble  columns.  Under  these  are  three  groups 
of  angles  adoring.  The  tabernacle  is  elaborately 
wrought  in  alabaster  ;  above  the  door  is  the 
word  "  Sanctus"  ;  immediately  over  this,  in  a 
trefoil  sinking,  there  is  a  pelican,  one  of 
the  emblems  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
on  the  other  sides  are  two  other  trefoil 
sinkings  with  other  emblems — the  Passage 
of  the  Destroying  Angel,  and  the  Manna 
in  the  Wilderness.  The  columns  in  the  taber- 
nacle are  of  Mexican  onyx.  In  the  panels  on 
either  side  of  the  tabernacle  are  four  quatre- 
foils  filled  with  marble,  on  each  of  which  there 
is  a  pattern  sunk  and  gilt.  The  altar-slab  is  of 
marble,  supported  by  four  columns  of  California 
marble  on  alabaster  bases.  Below  the  altar  there 
is  a  carved  panel  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  super- 
altars  are  of  marble,  supported  on  either  side  by 
two  marble  columns,  between  which  there  is  a 
panel  of  four  quatrefoils,  filled  with  coloured 
marbles.  The  chief  part  of  the  altar  is  of  Caen 
stone.  The  steps  to  the  altar  are  of  Sicilian 
marble.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin,  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Boulton,  sculptor,  of  Cheltenham.  The  metal 
tabernacle  and  also  the  cm-tain  cranes,  which 
are  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  are  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  J.  Hardmau  and  Co.,  of 
Birmingham. 

Teuro  Cathedeal. — The  works  at  St.  Mary's 
New  Cathedral  are  being  steadily  proceeded 
with  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Bubb, 
who  represents  Mr.  John  Loughborough  Pear- 
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son,  E.A.,  on  the  spot.  The  excavating  for  the 
choir  foundations  continues ;  it  is  proposed  to 
go  down  about  5ft.  below  the  level  of  tlie  crypt 
floor.  At  the  east  end  the  concrete  footings  are 
in  up  to  that  line.  A  scaffold  has  been  erected 
around  the  spire  of  Truro  old  church.  This 
spire  is  120ft.  high,  and  as  it  was  only  erected 
so  recently  as  little  more  than  100  years  ago,  it 
is  not  of  particularly  good  type;  but  its  stones 
are,  some  of  them,  large,  and  will  require  care 
in  removal.  It  is  not  yet  decided  where  the 
clock  and  chimes  arc  to  be  -placed  pro  Icm.  In 
the  design  a  small  tower  east  of  the  central  one, 
and  at  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  is  planned  to 
take  these  bells  ultimately.  Should  funds  come 
in  as  hoped  for,  the  choir— the  cost  of  which 
will  be  about  £35,000 — will  take  four  or  five 
years  to  erect. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Lower  Thames  Valley  Drainage.— Mr. 
Brodrick  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  last  week  whether,  considering  that 
the  inquiry  of  the  inspectors  into  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  drainage  scheme  terminated  nearly 
three  months  ago,  and  that  the  scheme  was  con- 
demned by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session,  he  could  give  a  guarantee  that  the  decision 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  an- 
noimced  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment might  be  called  to  it. — Mr.  Dodson  :  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
announced  before  the  close  of  the  session,  as  I 
must  have  time  to  master  the  voluminous  evidence, 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  towards  the  parties  in- 
terested to  keep  them  in  suspense  until  next  year. 
If,  however,  the  Board  should  decide  to  grant  the 

Erovisional  order  applied  for,  the  order  would 
ave  no  validity  until  confirmed  by  an  Act,  so 
that  ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  its 
consideration  by  the  House. 

BUILDEES    AND     THE     EMPLOYEES*  LIABILITY 

Bill. — Commenting  upon  this  Bill,  which  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  said  there  were 
one  or  two  points  in  the  Bill  which  were  scarcely 
cleax.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  employed  a  con- 
tractor to  build  a  house,  and  one  of  the  contractor's 
labourers  dropped  a  brick  upon  his  fellow  work- 
man, he  did  net  quite  understand  whether  the 
contractor  would  be  liable  or  not.  He  desired  to 
see  the  responsibility  of  employers  limited  to  the 
acts  of  persons  as  to  whose  authority  there  could 
be  no  doubt — persons  who  were  directly  authorised 
by  the  employers  themselves  to  act  for  them. 

The  Tottenham  Court- egad  Explosion.— It 
is  stated  that,  at  the  instance  of  several  metropo- 
litan ratepayers'  associations,  a  Bill  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  introduced  by  a  private 
member  at  the  beginning  of  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, having  for  its  object  the  compelling  of  gas 
companies  to  meet  all  claims  for  compensation 
arising  from  catastrophes  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  recent  gas  explosion  in  the  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  London.  The  gas  companies  interested  in 
this  catastrophe  are  meeting  all  claims  for  personal 
injuries  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  are  repairing  at 
their  own  expense  the  damage  done  to  upwards  of 
200  houses,  but  they  deny  their  legal  liability  to 
do  so,  owing  to  the  wording  of  their  policies, 
which  they  assert  entirely  exempt  them.  The  Bill 
referred  to  has  been  prepared  to  meet  exceptional 
cases  of  this  description. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  School  Chapel,  at 
Sheffield,  was  commenced  on  Monday.  It  will  be 
70ft.  long,  31  wide,  and  14ft.  high  to  wall  plate, 
and  will  accommodate  300  scholars.  The  archi- 
tects for  the  building  are  Messrs.  Jas.  Kerrid'^e 
and  Sons,  Wisbech ;  the  contractor,  Mr.  James 
Tidier,  Eckington. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Barlow,  jun.,  have  just 
made  an  examination  of  the  River  Tay,  in  view  of 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  reconstruction  and 
rebmlding  of  the  Tay-bridge.  They  fixed  on  a  site 
to  the  westward  of  the  bridge,  and  are  to  sink  an 
experimental  cylinder  by  means  of  air-pressure  to 
the  depth  of  over  20  feet  below  the  present  bed 
of  the  river,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  strata  may  be 
ascertained.  The  work  will  be  proceeded  with 
without  delay. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Buchanan  Tudor,  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor to  the  Poole  Local  Board,  has  introduced  a 
mode  of  improving  the  Hghting  of  footpaths  and 
streets  by  the  use  of  the  existing  lamps,  but  glazed 
in  a  different  manner.  He  claims  double  the  light 
from  the  same  burner  with  a  less  consumntion  of 
gas. 

A  new  organ,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Lowestoft, 
erected  by  Messrs.  Marten  and  Taylor,  of  London, 
at  a  cost  of  £500,  was  opened  on  the  19th  inst. 
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THE  LONDON  WATER-SUPPLY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
SiE, — The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  issued  their  report  on  the  London 
Water-supply,  and  which,  in  no  measured  terms, 
condemns  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government.  As 
I  have  again  and  again  said,  and  as  the  com- 
mittee now  reiterate,  the  agreements  proposed 
to  be  entered  into  with  the  water  companies  by 
the  late  Mr.  Smith  were  founded  in  error,  and 
were,  in  many  particulars,  of  so  reckless  and 
specidative  a  character,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  body  of  gentlemen  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  them  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  "  they  do  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  or 
admissible  basis  of  purchase."  The  unsatLsfao- 
tory  nature  of  the  proposed  arrangements  is  the 
more  apparent  as  it  is  brought  to  the  light 
and  more  closely  examined.  It  is  seen  also  that 
the  sum  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  companies  is 
a  good  deal  in  excess  of  an  estimate  I  made  in 
April  last,  and  which  must  now  be  taken  ab 
£33,018,836.  The  bugbear  of  "  economisers  " 
came  to  nought,  and  it  is  fairly  estimated  that  the 
ratepayers  were  about  to  be  saddled  with  an 
enormous  annual  payment,  in  perpetuity,  of 
£1,240,763.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  might 
almost  appear  to  be  unnecessary  to  point  to  the 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Smith's  facts  and  figures,  as  these 


must  have  been  founded  on  the  principle  of 
paying  twice  over.  First,  in  the  way  of  imme- 
diate annuities,  in  consideration  (as  he  puts  it) 
of  existing  not  income,  and,  .secondly,  by  way 
of  deferred  annuities  for  some  .supposed  and  un- 
ascertained and  prospecctive  advantages,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee,  as  to  men  of 
business,  are  "to  a  great  degree,  of  a  .specu- 
lative character." 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  calculations  of  in- 
crements founded  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
items  of  receipts  would  grow  at  a  greater  rate  iu 
the  future  than  in  the  past ;  tliat  the  number 
and  value  of  the  houses  and  the  rate  of  the  ren- 
tals would  perpetually  augment,  whilst  the 
growth  of  capital  expenditure  which  has  hitherto 
been  required  in  order  to  earn  au  increased  in- 
come, would  sink  almost  to  nothing,  and  might 
therefore  be  discarded  from  the  calculations.  This, 
as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Corporation  said, 
was  proceeding  with  a  determination  to  "buy 
up  the  eight  companies — reasonably,  if  you  can ; 
but  buy  them."  Another  claim  set  up  by  the 
companies,  and  apparently  conceded  without 
question  by  Mr.  Smith,  was  that  of  a  further 
increase  in  rates  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  rateable  value  of  houses.  This  right  was 
claimed  without  any  kind  of  ' '  legal  relation  to 
augmentation  in  the  quantity  or  im[:rovement  in 
quality  of  the  water  supplied."  If,  argue  the 
committee,  "  the  water  companies  were  limited 
in  the  amount  of  dividend  they  could  earn,  as 
was  contemplated  by  the  Water  Act  of  1847, 
there  might  be  some  reasonable  restraint  on 
their  power  to  enhance  the  charge  against  the 
consumer.  The  companies,  however,  assert 
their  right,  under  the  title  of  back  dividends,  to 
escape  from  any  such  limit,  boldly  making  this 
supposed  right  one  of  the  grounds  for  demand- 
ing so  high  a  price  from  the  public  for  the 
purchase  of  their  undertakings."  Mr.  Smith 
estimated  tliis  newly.acquired  right  at  twenty 
millions.  Mr.  Michael,  however,  denounced 
this  bit  of  sharp  practice  as  an  utter  delusion. 

The  Act  referred  to  precludes  any  company 
incorporating  these  clauses  from  dividing  moro 
than  10  per  cent,  from  the  period  of  incorpora- 
tion. In  this  way  the  New  River  Company 
could  only  have  back  dividends  accruing  from 
18.52,  and  the  total  amount  of  their  claim  in  that 
respect  was  £1,500,000,  which  might  accrue 
from  the  present  time,  seeing  that  that  they  were 
paying  £9  19s.  7d.  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  had  given 
them  £2,000,000  for  that.  He  contended  fur- 
ther that  all  the  companies  had  forfeited  their 
right  to  back  dividends,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  New  River  Company,  which,  after 
incorporating  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
had  illegally  created  a  reserve  fund,  which  they 
had  used  to  equalise  dividends.  Provided,  then, 
that  the  contention  of  the  companies  was  well- 
founded,  the  metropolis,  with  its  four  millions 
of  inhabitants,  would  be  "at  the  mercy  of  cer- 
tain trading  companies,  armed  with  the 
dangerous  power  of  raising  the  price  of  one 
of  the  first  necessities  of  life  to  an  extent 
practically  without  limit — a  situation  from 
which  the  companies  seem  to  think  there  is  no 
escape,  except  in  the  purchase  of  their  under- 
takings at  such  a  price  as  they  may  be  willing 
to  accept."  "If,"  said  the  committee,  "that 
were  the  only  remedy,  the  consequences  to  the 
consumer  of  the  improvident  legislation  of  the 
past  would  be  indeed  intolerable  ;  but  Parlia- 
ment is  not  unequal  to  redress  such  mischiefs  to 
the  public  interests.  The  manner  in  which  the 
gas  companies  have  been  dealt  with  bj  Parlia- 
ment may  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the 
method  by  which  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  eiJectually  provided." 

It  will,  then,  surprise  no  one  to  find  that,  as 
the  agreement  stood,  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
the  water  companies  was,  after  making  a  very 
liberal  allowance  for  works  which  were  already 
useless,  or  in  a  short  time  would  become  so, 
nine  millions  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of 
the  property. 

The  shareholders  of  the  water  companies  have 
doubtless  cause  for  complaint ;  for  between  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
such  transactions,  and  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  who  was 
bent  on  a  piece  of  sensational  domestic  legisla- 
tion which  should,  in  some  way,  hand  his  name 
down  to  posterity,  they  have  suffered  from 
all  the  miseries  of  Tantalus,  for  no  sooner 
did  the  then  Home  Secretary  dangle  the 
golden  fruit  before  their  eager  eyes,  than  it 
was  destined  to  be  cruelly  placed  beyond  their 
reach,  and  now  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
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tlicy  will  ever  enjoy  it,  by  reason  of  tbo  rate- 
payers having  asked  themselves  the  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  purchase  an 
article  which  may  turn  out  to  be  dear  at  any 
prioo. 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  there  is  not 
cnoug-h  water,  and  what  there  is  is  not  ncarljr 
so  good  as  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be.  This 
beiiJg  the  actual  condition  of  the  water-question, 
price  may,  after  all,  bo  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
secondary  matter.  Most  assuredly  the  health  of 
a  community  numbering  four  millions  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  has 
already  caused  surprise  and  regret  amongst  the 
medical  jji-ofession  when  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  Select  Committee  had  concluded  their 
labours  without  admitting  or  calling  for  evidence 
upon  the  most  important  part  of  the  question 
—  that  of  finding  a  purer  and  better  supply  of 
potable  water.  The  Committee  are  strictly 
within  the  mark  when  they  say  "  They  have  not 
had  before  them  any  specific  scheme  for  an  in- 
dependent supply,  and  that  ger»eral  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  are  of  little  value  without 
detailed  plans  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is  to 
be  derived,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  it  into 
effect."  The  Committee  are  themselves  to  blame 
for  this.  I  can  confidently  state  that  pressing 
applications  were  made,  both  to  the  committee 
and  its  chairman,  to  admit  evidence  on  an  inde- 
pendent and  purer  supply,  and  the  fullest  infor- 
mation was  prepared  and  forthcoming  at  any 
moment.  One  witness  was  ready  with  proofs 
that  the  ChUtcrn  Ridge  might  be  depended 
upon  as  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
supply. 

The  water  here  is  running  to  waste  and  over- 
flowing the  Colne  valley  above  Watford,  and  its 
purity  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  engi- 
neers and  sanitarians.  Robert  Stephenson  some 
forty  years  ago  was  at  much  pains  to  bring  this 
Watford  source  to  the  notice  of  successive 
Governments,  but  to  no  purpose.  So  confident 
was  he  of  the  water-  bearing  capabilities  of  the 
chalk  strata  around  London,  that  he  went  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  sinking,  first  a  well  in 
Bushey  Hill  meadows,  near  the  Colne,  and  sub- 
sequently at  other  spots.  When  he  had  attained 
a  depth  of  34ft.,  he  obtained  1,091,000  gallons  a 
day.  Upon  extending  his  borings,  he  came 
across  a  constant  recurrence  of  large  springs, 
and  on  reaching  to  a  depth  of  80ft.  they  yielded 
a  supply  so  bountiful  as  to  set  all  temporary 
means  of  overcoming  it  at  defiance,  and  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  having  recourse  to  it  as 
a  mere  matter  of  experiment.  Of  its  purity 
there  was  abundant  ocular  proof,  as  it  was  so 
beautifully  transparent  as  to  admit  of  the  bottom 
of  the  well  being  seen  when  the  water  in  it  was 
upwards  of  30ft.  deep.  So  earnest  was 
Stephenson  in  the  matter,  that  he  sought  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Telford,  and  together 
they  "  dreAV  out  plans,  and  marked  out  the 
course  of  the  aqueduct  which  was  to  bring  the 
water  to  Brockley-hill,  there  to  be  poured  into  a 
reservoir,  Jiolding  a  three  days'  supply,  with 
sufficient  head  to  admit  of  a  main  being  laid,  so 
as  to  avoid  all  opposition  from  landowners." 
The  great  advantages  of  this  scheme,  as  set  forth 
by  Stephenson,  were,  "that  of  using  spring 
water,  already  naturally  filtered,  in  preference 
to  that  which  has  before  drained  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  in  making  use  of  an  enor- 
mous reservoir  of  water  which  Nature  has  stored 
up  in  the  chalk,  and  effecting  this  at  a  spot 
where  no  existing  interests  can  be  injured,  and 
in  the  selection  of  a  situation  whence  a  bountiful 
supply  may  be  conveyed  to  London  with  facility 
and  economy,  and  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Metropolis." 

Since  Stephenson's  time  water  engineers  have 
constantly  appealed  to  his  results  with  a  view  of 
affording  a  good  water-supply  to  London.  In 
1841  a  company  was  actually  projected  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  Stephenson's  recom- 
mendation ;  but  the  established  water  companies 
successfully  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament.  The  Bushey  Meadows  are 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  bare  chalk  hills,  which  vary  from 
500  to  900  feet  in  height.  The  chalk  appears  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  large  fissures  are 
seen  at  intervals  varying  from  12in.  to  Vilt.  in 
depth  ;  in  boring,  approach  to  these  fisHiires  is 
indicated  by  the  hardness  of  the  chalk,  and  when 
this  is  fairly  penetrated,  the  chisel  suddenly 
descends  into  a  cavity  charged  with  water, 
which  immediately  gushes  up  to  within  a  few 


inches  of  the  surface,  although  the  level  of  the 
ground  is  lG9ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
With  a  body  of  practical  facts  of  a  similar  kind 
before  us,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  chalk 
formations  round  London  will  afford  any  amount 
of  pure  water,  and  that  this  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained.  The  estimated  cost  at  that 
time  was  set  down  at  a  million  and  a  quarter 
(£1,250,000). 

A  word  on  a  recent  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  water-supply.  A  good  deal  was 
said  on,  and  endeavoured  to  be  made  out  of,  the 
storage  of  water  in  cisterns.  I  refer  to  this,  be- 
cause, for  some  reason  or  other,  the  companies 
and  the  Water-examinerapjjearto  attach  a  good 
deal  of  importance  to  it,  and  make  it  a  constant 
subject  for  comment,  and  it  is  one  that  can  be 
made  to  tell  in  the  companies'  favour,  when  the 
quality  of  their  water  is  brought  into  question. 
The  constant-supply  system,  however,  is  rapidly 
taking  the  j)laoe  of  the  cistern  system,  and  all 
but  two  of  the  companies — the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall — have  already  placed  a  large  number 
of  their  customers  on  a  constant  supply.  As 
many  as  SO  per  cent,  of  the  East  London  Water 
Company  are  already  so  served  ;  but  I  am  quite 
unable  to  discover  that  the  constant-service 
.system  has  in  any  way  had  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing diarrhoea  and  summer  cholera  at  the 
East  End,  or  of  reducing  the  death-rate  from 
diseases  always  largely  on  the  increase  when 
the  temperature  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  waters 
rises  above  CO*  Fahrenheit.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  house-cisterns  are  the  cause  of  a  good 
deal  of  illness  in  lodging-houses,  I  cannor  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  water 
delivered  by  the  companies  is  in  the  first  instance 
greatly  deteriorated  by  the  mode  of  collecting 
and  storing  it.  The  water,  drawn  from  the 
Thames  in  a  very  discoloured  and  muddy  state, 
is  received  into  open  cisterns  or  reservoirs, 
officially  described  as  "subsiding-  reservoirs," 
covering  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  land. 
The  sides  and  bottoms  of  these  reservoirs  are 
composed  of  bare  earth ;  and  are  consequently 
covered  with  tons  of  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  and  the  action  of  light  and  air 
renders  this  offensive  to  the  nose,  and  even  in 
the  filtered  waters  of  the  companies  I  always 
find  a  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
when  seen  in  bulk,  the  colour  is  most  uninviting, 
sometimes  quite  repulsive. 

The  necessity  for  an  immediate  supply  of  more 
wholesome  water  in  London  is  more  than  ever 
apparent.  In  the  south  of  London  the  inhabit- 
ants are  wholly  unable  to  procure  any  but  dear 
and  polluted  Thames  water.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know,  however,  that  since  I  directed  public 
attention,  through  your  columns,  to  the  dan- 
gerous quality  of  the  subsoil  water  the  Lambeth 
Water  Company  were  pumping  ' '  within  their 
properties,"  at  Molesey,  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  stepped  in  and  ordered  the  Company 
to  discontinue  any  further  use  of  this  water. 
Parliament,  rather  than  waste  time,  on  how  not 
to  do  it,  by  a  water  trust,  should  at  once  sanction 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  competing  com- 
panies who  are  still  ready  and  willing  to  bring 
into  London  a  good  supply  of  pure  spring  water 
from  the  chalk  hills,  at  a  third  of  the  cost  to  the 
consumer. — I  am,  &c., 

1,  Bedford.square,  Jabez  Hogg. 

August  23,  1880. 


EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY    BILL,  1880. 

SiE, — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  find  space 
for  a  notice  in  your  journal  to  the  effect  that  the 
master-builders  of  Great  Britain  have  petitioned 
the  House  of  Lords,  praying  that  their  Lord- 
ships will  make  such  alterations  in  the  Bill  as 
will  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  inclosed  objec- 
tions.— Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  Henshaw,  Secretary. 
The  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 

London,    27,    King-street,   Covent- garden, 

W.C.,  23rd  August,  1880. 

1.  That  the  Master  Builders  of  the  United  Kingdom 
employ  a  larger  number  of  hands  than  are  employed  in 
any  other  branch  of  industry,  proposed  to  be  affected  by 
the  present  Bill. 

2.  That,  ■while  many  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  are  open 
to  objection,  Sub-clause  3  of  Clause  1  is  the  most  objec- 
tionable, as  the  one  which  entails  the  greatest  hardship 
upon  emijloyers,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
building  trade. 

3.  That  it  appeared  from  the  observations  of  H.  M. 
Government,  that  the  object  and  scope  of  the  Bill  was 
only  to  render  the  employer  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  per- 
son "  to  whom  the  employer  distinctly  delegates  his  own 
authority,"  and  the  detinltion  introduced  Into  the  Bill, 
of  a  "person  who  haa   superintendence  entrusted  to 


him,"  is  "  a  person  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that 
of  superintendence,  and  who  is  not  ordinai-ily  engagwl  in 
manual  labour." 

4,  That  Sub-clause  3  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  such 
definition,  and  thereby  (so  far  at  least  as  builders  are 
concerned),  almost  abolishes  the  defence  of  common  em- 
ployment nearly  every  one  employed  being  under  the 
direction  of  some  other. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  humbly  submitted  that  it 
will  be  just  and  expedient  that  Hub-clause  3  should  be 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  wliich  would  then  leave  every  em- 
ployer liable  for  the  aets  of  his  authorised  superintend- 
ents. 

5.  That  in  regard  to  Sub-section  4  in  Clause  2,  itig  sub- 
mitted that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to 
prove  that  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence 
which  caused  his  injury,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to 
alter  the  Clause  as  follows,  by  inserting  the  words  here- 
inafter put  in  italics  : — 

In  any  case  where  the  workman  knew,  or  with  ordinary 
care  wnuhl  have  known,  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which 
caused  his  injury,  or  was  aware  nf  an;/  improper  conduct  on 
the.  part  of  others  In  tlie  same,  uiijiln;/  w/iinh  tended  to  cause 
liis  injur)/,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give,  or 
cause  to  be  given,  infoirnation  thereof  to  the  employer  or 
some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployer, unless  he  was  aware  that  tlie  employer  or  such 
superior  already  knew  of  the  said  defect  or  negligence. 
Benjamin  Hannen, 

President  of  the  Builders'  Society. 
Geo.  F.  Thollope, 

President  of  the  Central  Association  of 
London  Builders. 
Stanley  G.  Bird, 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Brilain. 
London,  20th  August,  l&SO. 


HEATING     AND     VENTILATING  OF 
TURKISH  BATHS. 

Sir, — A  short  time  ago,  the  lancet  frightened 
many  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  Turkish  bath  by  the  following  quota- 
tion :  — 

"  One  of  the  most  obvious  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  bath,  but, -unfortunately,  that  which  ia 
most  difficult  to  secure,  is  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  breathing  organs  of 
persons  in  a  peculiarly  susceptible  or  physio- 
logical state  are  immersed.  The  breather  of 
impure  gases  rmder  ordinary  circumstances  takes 
his  poison  largely  diluted.  If  the  air  of  a 
Turkish  bath  is  laden  with  germs  of  disease 
thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of  a  fever  or  of  a  con- 
sumptive patient,  there  are  no  currents  to  carry 
the  particles  away.  It  is  a  physical  certainty 
that  others  breathing  in  the  bath  must  inhale 
them.  This  is  an  evident  source  of  peril,  and 
suggests  the  wisdom  of  taking  measures  to  en- 
sure the  frequent  changing  of  an  atmosphere 
which  may  be  thus  easUy  polluted."  The  fol- 
lowing facts,  from  a  paper  read  April  30th, 
1879,  at  the  Philosophical  Society,  Gla.sgow,  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bruce,  architect,  on  the  Heating  and 
Ventilation  of  Turkish  Baths,  at  the  Arlinuton 
Club  Baths,  Glasgow,  which  are  heated  by 
Constantine's  Patent  Convoluted  Stove,  show 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  about  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  hot  rooms  of  the  Turkish  baths. 

Mr.  Bruce  states  that  "  the  amount  of  air  was 
exactly  measured  at  the  points  where  it  enters 
the  heating  apparatus  [chamber]  in  the  base- 
ment flat.  The  temperature  of  the  entering  air 
was  52°,  the  amount  for  first  stove  being 
790  cubic  feet  per  minute,  heated  by  stove  to 
312° ;  and  for  second  stove,  558  cubic  feet, 
heated  to  260°— in  all,  1,348  cubic  feet,  entering 
at  52'.  The  actual  amount  of  heat-expanded 
air  entering  the  hottest  room  is  readily  obtained 
from  these  data  by  a  well-known  formula, 
which  gives  for  stove  No.  1,  1,192  cubic  feet ; 
and  for' No.  2,  788-7  cubic  feet— in  all  1,980-7 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

"  Giving  even  double  the  usual  slecjjiiiff -room 
allowance  of  20  cubic  feet  per  head  per  minute, 
that  is  allowing  40  cubic  feet  per  head— this  is 
sufficient  for  50  people  in  those  rooms,  and  seems 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  this 
enormous  volume  the  temperature  maintained 
in  the  hot  room  is  about  144°,  and  in  the 
hottest  210°,  the  latter  being  readily  raised 
to  230°,  by  closing  lower  part  of  central  arch 
between  the  two  rooms." 

Most  of  the  Turkish  baths  in  this  country  are 
heated  by  the  convoluted  stove,  with  ventilation 
equal  to  that  of  the  Arlington  Baths.  The 
public  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  ventila- 
tion is  everything  that  could  be  desired. — I  am, 
&c.,  Joseph  Constantine. 

23,  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 


NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

SiE, — In  your  "  Commonplace  Column,"  Aug. 
20th,  under  heading  "  Normau  Architecture,"  for 
examples  in  Scotland  you  refer  to  Dunkeld  as  a 
specimen.   This  is  quite  a  mistake ;  there  is  no 
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Nomnii  work  there.  The  nave-arches  are  round, 
not  iioiuted,  and  guide-books,  and  people  who  know 
nothing  about  the  history  of  architecture  in  Soot- 
land,  constantly  assort  that  they  are  Norman,  and 
this  may  have  misled  the  writer  of  the  article. 

St.  Giles'  Cathedral  is  in  Edinburgh,  not  Glas- 
gow, as  stated  at  page  227.  T'  K. 


Inttitommitiucation, 

QUESTIONS. 

[6204.1— Cathedrals.— I  shall  be  p-lad  if  some  reader 
of  the  BuiLDi.NG  News  will  kindly  give  me  a  liist  of  tlie 
cathedrals  in  England  and  Wales  restored  by  the  late  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott. -Fuku,  J.  Freeman. 

[6205. J— House  Agents'  Commission.  —  Will 
any  of  your  readtrs  kindly  inform  me  the  usual  commis- 
sion for  house  agents  both  in  letting  and  selling  houses, 
and  in  collecting  rents  both  quarterly  and  weekly,  and 
when  the  weekly  rents  are  of  several  tenements  in  one 
house  2  Any  inf<nmation  on  this  subject  will  greatly 
obhge— One  in  a  Fix. 

[6206.]— Copper  Candlestick.— I  have  lately  pur- 
chased two  copper  tiandlesticks,  which  have  been  plated 
with  silver,  now  partly  worn  olf.  Will  som  ■  correspon- 
dent kintJly  tell  me  by  what  mean.^  the  remaining  silver- 
plating  may  be  removed,  without  injury  to  the  copper  ! 
-P.  P. 

[6207  ]— Ancient  Lights.— I  should  deem  it  an 
especial  favour  if  any  reader  could  inform  me  in  your 
next  number  whether  there  has  been  any  alteration  or 
amendment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  "Ancient 
Lights."  I  have  just  heard  that  the  period  has  been 
altered  from  20  years  to  12^  years,  the  latter  now  giving 
a  right  equal  to  that  formerly  of  20  years.  As  I  am  now 
building  some  premises,  this  is  a  question  which  I  should 
very  much  like  answered  as  fully  as  possible. — Ciiirs. 

[6208  ]— The  Gothic  Development.— It  is,  I  sup- 
pose, easy  at  this  period  of  time  to  trace  the  caiise-s  and 
influences  which  have  brought  in  the  "Queen  Anne" 
style  quite  recently,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  Gothic  re- 
vival of  40  or  50  years  ago.  Is  there  a  good  architectural 
history  which  will  tell  me  if  the  reasons  are  now  known 
for  the  changes  in  the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture 
Now,  in  looking  for  instance  at  the  east  end  of  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey  church,  where  the  arches  of  the  suirouuding 
ambulatory  are  of  lower  pitch  than  the  choir  arches 
against  which  they  are  built,  thus  presenting  to  view 
from  the  interior  of  the  choir  a  bit  of  Gothic  eccentricity, 
can  it  be  known  at  this  interval  of  time  why  the  later 
builders  did  not  build  their  new  arches  in  keeping  with 
the  old  ?  There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this  and 
similar  apparent  freaks.  Also,  are  there  any  moderately 
cheap  measured  drawings  of  Worf-ester  Cathedral  (Nor- 
man work),  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Malvein  Priory  Church, 
and  the  two  old  chui-ches  at  Evesham  !  — W.  G. 

[6209.]— Settling  Tanks.— AVhatis  the  usual  method 
of  constructing  small  settling  tanks  for  the  reception  of 
the  drainage  of  inland  villages  and  small  towns  before 
allowing  it  (slops  and  some  sewage)  to  discharge  into 
streams  ?  What  books  give  the  best  practical  information 
and  instructions  on  the  mo.st  approved  m.anner  of  drain- 
ing such  places,  and  disposing  of  the  sewage  !— Coven- 
TBY. 

[6210.]— Emigration.— Can  any  reader  give  me  some 
information  about  emigration  from  a  young  architect's 
point  of  view  !  I  am  thinking  of  trying  Port  Natal, 
but  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  suitable  or  not.  Any  in- 
formation on  the  subject  will  oblige— Quiu. 

[6211.]— Tramp  in  Suffolk.— Can  any  reader  afford 
hints  for  a  tramp  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  ? 
— Quid. 


REPLIES. 

[6202.]— Blaster  V.  Pupil.— Certainly  ;  only  incase 
of  bankruptcy  of  master  does  it  operate  as  a  discharge  of 
indentures  of  the  apprentice.  It  is  of  little  practical  use 
for  a  pupil  to  continue  in  an  office  which  is  doing  no 
work  though  the  master  may  be  able  to  instruct  his  pupil 
privately  or  find  him  some  other  office  in  which  he  can 
remain  till  the  term  has  expired.  The  latter  is  the  best 
plan  for  employer  to  adopt.  No  lionouiable  master  would 
like  to  allow  his  failure  in  business  to  exonerate  biTin  from 
the  duty  he  has  engaged  to  fullil.  -G.  H.  G. 

[6203.]— Tank.— The  plan  I  should  advise  "  C.  S." 
to  adopt  is  to  carefully  examine  the  tank  and  fill  in  all 
the  cracks  with  Portland  cement.  After  this  I  should 
line  the  tank  in  the  following  manner  :— Line  the  bottom 
with  a  layer  of  concrete  made  of  3  of  sand  to  1  of  Portland 
cement.  The  side  waUs  may  be  of  concrete,  and  the 
whole  afterwards  rendered  with  cement,  or,  better  still, 
with  asphalte.  If  the  cracks  are  not  very  large,  I  should 
say  a  Jin.  lining  of  good  asphalte  would  answer  purpose. 
Slate  slabs  tongued  and  grooved  and  set  in  oil  cement  I 
have  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  when  well  done  they 
are  effective. -G.H.G. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Westeedale.— The  parish-church  of  Wester- 
dale,  CO.  York,  has  just  been  enriched  with  a 
3-light  stained-glass  east  window.  The  donor  is 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Eathbone  Ellis,  and  his 
gift  is  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife  and 
daughter.  The  subject,  spreading  over  the  three 
lights,  is  the  Crucifixion  according  to  St.  John. 
On  either  side  of  the  uplifted  Saviour  is  an  adoring 
witness- angel.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  Mary 
Magdalen  exhibits  the  intensity  of  her  grief,  whilst 
to  her  right  and  left  are  grouped  Mary-Mother 
and  the  other  Mary,  St.  John,  and  the  Centurion. 
Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  Park- square,  Leeds,  are  the 
artists. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 

MATTERS. 

Sanitary  Woek  in  Kensington. — The  annual 
report  on  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington,  for  the 
year  1879  has  just  been  published  by  Dr.  T.  Orme 
Dudfield,  medical  officer  of  health.  The  death- 
rate  for  the  exceptional  year  of  weeks  was  19-1 
per  1,000,  0-1  per  l.COO  below  the  di  cennial  average. 
Statistics  are  given  showing  the  rapid  development 
of  the  parish  during  the  past  few  years.  More  than 
700  fresh  houses  were  brouglit  into  rating  in  1879, 
and  building  operations  are  still  in  progress 
which  threaten  in  a  few  years  to  absorb  all 
available  land.  In  the  report  the  possibility 
of  contagion  being  distributed  from  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital  near  Brompton  Cemetery  is 
considered  at  length.  The  author  concedes 
that  such  an  institution  is  liable  to  become  a 
danger  to  the  vicinity  unless  properly  managed, 
but  he  considers  that  the  precautions  taken  at  this 
hospital  by  disinfection,  destruction  of  broken 
food  and  sweepings,  plentiful  air-space  and  quaran- 
tine precautions,  have  been  effectual  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease,  while  no  house  is  nearer 
than  760ft.,  whereas  the  contagion  of  small-pox 
has  not  been  known  to  travel  100ft.  It  is  reported 
that  the  abatement  of  nuisances  has  been  much 
accelerated  by  the  plan  of  serving  "  preliminary 
notices"  upon  the  parties  liable  immediately  on 
discovery.  Amongst  the  offences  against  the  sani- 
tary Acts,  for  which  pr  iceedin^s  were  successfully 
instituted,  were  cases  of  allowing  offensive  accu- 
mulation of  manure,  of  allowing  gipsies  to  encamp, 
there  being  no  accommodation  on  the  ground,  of 
not  carrying  out  sanitary  works  ordered  by  vestry, 
of  omitting  to  give  notice  to  vestry  before  begin- 
ning to  make  drains,  or  neglecting  to  construct 
drains  when  ordered,  and  of  burning  ballast  so  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.  As  to  col- 
lection of  dust  and  ashes,  the  vestry  has  found  the 
result  of  taking  the  duty  into  their  own  hands  in- 
creasingly satisfactory ;  complaints  are  now  rare, 
and  even  applications  for  removal  of  dust  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  parish  has  been  divided  into 
districts  to  facilitate  inspection  of  bins  and  super- 
vision of  dusting  gangs.  Sanitary  authorities  have 
had  great  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  the 
defective  foundations  and  unhealthy  sites  of  build- 
ings ;  for  not  only  have  some  unworthy  builders 
been  known  to  use  bricks  saturated  with  filth  from 
broken- up  sewers,  in  the  foundations  of  houses, 
and  to  neglect  precautions  against  the  rising  of 
damp,  but  it  has  been  a  too- common  practice  to 
excavate  the  natural  soil  and  to  fill  up  holes  so 
made  with  slop  and  the  contents  of  dust-bins. 
Happily,  these  practices  can  no  longer  be  adopted 
with  impunity,  as  new  by-laws  have  been  made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


CHIPS. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Warwick,  on  Thursday 
week,  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the 
Local  Government  Board's  inspectors,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  application  from  the  town  council  for 
sanction  to  a  loan  for  £2,.o00,  required  for  the 
sewage-farm,  the  management  of  which  has  re- 
cently reverted  to  the  town-council.  No  oppo- 
sition was  raised  to  the  proposal. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Eed- 
mayne,  architect,  of  Manchester,  for  the  erection 
in  Victoria  Park,  Rusholme,  of  a  building  for  the 
use  of  the  students  of  the  Victoria  University  con- 
nected with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

New  offices  for  the  gas  company  have  just  been 
completed  at  Wolverhampton,  at  a  cost  of  £6,800. 
The  main  front  of  the  building  faces  Waterloo- 
road,  and  extends  a  total  length  of  1.50ft.  The 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  Mr. 
Henry  Clarke,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  subcon- 
tractor for  the  masonry  being  Mr.  John  Jarrett. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Veal. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of 
Archaeology  was  held  on  Thursday  week.  Wattis- 
field  Hall,  an  Elizabethan  hall,  which  has  just 
undergone  extensive  alterations  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  a  new  tenint,  was  first  visited,  and  then 
the  adjacent  parish-church,  a  Perpendicular 
structure  restored  last  year.  The  churches  of 
Rickinghall,  Superior  and  Inferior,  were  next 
seen,  papers  being  read  in  each  prepared  by  Mr. 
Turner,  the  churchwarden,  who  was  formerly  an 
architect;  the  latter  church  is  the  more  interesting, 
having  a  Norman  round  tower  and  much  Late 
13th-century  work.  The  14th-century  chantry 
chapel  at  Botesdale,  and  the  fine  example  of  a 
Late  Decorated  church  at  Eedgrave,  concluded  the 
day's  visits. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  Looe,  several 
tenders  were  received  for  the  proposed  town  clock, 
and  that  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Derby,  was 
accepted  at  about  £200.  The  clock  will  have  four 
illuminated  dials,  and  will  strike  the  Cambridge 
chimes  each  quarter- hour. 


A  EEJLAEKAiiLE  instance  of  growtlr  in  value  of 
businesH  premises  in  the  City  of  London  is 
afforded  by  some  proceedings  which  terminated 
last  week.  In  pursuance  of  their  plans  for 
improving  the  City,  the  Corporation  desired  to 
approjjriate  the  premises  of  tradesmen  in 
Gracechurch-street,  whose  net  annual  profits 
were  only  about  £1,000.  In  his  claim  for 
compensation  the  owner  put  the  rental  value  of 
tlie  place  at  £600  a  year,  while  the  Corporation 
assessed  it  at  £4.50,  or  10  per  cent,  a  foot  rental 
at  20  years'  purchase  and  cost  of  building. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  the  owner  bought  the 
premises  for  .£1,800,  their  proportions  beiug  a 
frontage  of  14ft.,  with  a  depth  of  44ft.,  and  a 
superficial  area  of  about  640ft.  The  dispute 
was  referred  to  the  Recorder  of  London  and  a 
special  jury,  and  in  the  end  a  verdict  was  given 
for  £16, .500,  the  jury  assessing  the  rental  value 
at  £550  a  year,  and  £12,100  for  the  freehold, 
this  representing  18  guineas  a  foot,  as  against 
£2  los.  a  foot,  which  the  owner  paid  in  1857, 
and  three  and  a  half  years'  purchase  of  the 
profits. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  member.-*  and 
associates  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  visited  the 
works  of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  Company  at  Nine  Elms.  The  com- 
pany visited  the  drawing  offices,  the  carriage- 
trimming  department,  the  carriage -painting, 
boiler,  machine,  fitting,  tyre,  wood,  and 
moulding  shops,  observing  with  much  interest 
the  operations  conducted  therein.  In  the  fitting- 
shop  Church's  patent  slide-valve  was  inspected^ 
and  in  the  tyre-shop  some  improved  methods 
were  pointed  out.  The  stationaiy  boilers  have 
now  been  brought  together,  and  by  a  pneumatic 
arrangement  the  sawdust  from  the  saw  mill  is 
conducted  to  them  and  used  for  fuel.  In  the 
■wood- shop  is  a  large  circular  saw  made  without 
hammering,  the  speciality  of  the  Lane  lilanu- 
facturing  Company,  of  America.  This  imple- 
ment sawed  through  a  log  15ft.  long  and  15in. 
thick  in  ten  seconds.  In  the  same  department 
several  machines  by  Ransome  and  Company,  of 
Chelsea,  for  planing,  sawing,  slotting,  &c.,  were 
exhibited. 

A  NEW  system  of  water  purification  ha» 
recently  been  introduced  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westnoinster.  The  fresh  water,  as 
supplied  from  the  waterworks,  is  delivered  into 
a  large  tank  capable  of  holding  about  80,000 
gallons.  For  the  past  fortnight  this  supply  of 
fresh  water  has  been  treated  by  the  purifying 
and  softening  system  devised  by  Messrs.  F.  H' 
Atkins  and  Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  and  with  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  results  both  as 
regards  the  clearness  of  the  water  and  the 
reduction  of  mortality  among  the  fishes,  as 
testified  by  Mr.  Carrington,  the  naturalist  at 
the  Aquarium.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
cylinder  containing  lime,  a  softening;  cistern, 
and  a  filter.  The  impure  water  is  delivered  in 
bulk  into  the  softening  cistern,  a  small  proper, 
tion  of  it  being  passed  on  its  way  there  through 
the  lime  cylinder.  The  jet  of  lime  water, 
mixing  in  due  proportion  with  the  body  of 
water  in  the  cistern,  not  only  purifies  and 
softens  it,  but  coagulates  the  clay  held  iu 
suspension,  and  thus  insures  its  complete  re- 
moval by  the  filter  into  which  it  next  passes. 
This  latter  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a 
series  of  hollow  discs  2ft.  in  diameter  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  filter 
cloth,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  offer  a  large 
amount  of  filtering  surface  within  a  very  limited 
area.  The  water  passes  through  the  discs  to 
the  tank,  where  its  clearness  and  brightness 
now  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  turbidity 
of  the  former  supply.  It  is  stated  that  this 
filter  vnll  pass  from  80  to  100  gallons  of  pure 
water  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour. 

The  Government  having  granted  the  use  of 
the  old  Parliament  HaU,  Law  Courts,  and 
Assembly  Hall  at  Edinbui'gh,  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Social  Science  Cougress,  to  be  held  in 
October  next,  the  Local  Committee  have  been 
able  to  complete  arrangements.  The  Parliament 
Hall  will  be  fitted  up  as  the  reception  room.  The 
Law  Department,  divided  into  the  sections  of 
International  and  Municipal  Law,  is  to  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  First  Division  Court-Room. 
The  Repression  of  Crime  Section  will  find  a 
meeting  place  in  the  Justiciary  Court-Room. 
The  "  Health  "  Department  will  sit  in  the 
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Second  Division  Coiirt-JRoom ;  the  "Economy 
and  Trade  "  Department  will  be  congenially 
located  to  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
George  IV.  Bridge ;  while  the  Art  Department 
will  conduct  its  discussions  in  the  Established 
Assembly  Hall.  The  Education  Department  is 
yet  unprovided  for ;  but  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  either  in  the  old  County  Buildings 
or  in  some  other  equally  suitable  place  the  need- 
ful accommodation  will  be  obtained.  Then  for 
the  inaugural  address,  wliich  will  be  delivered 
by  Lord  Reay,  as  also  for  the  addresses  by  the 
presidents  of  departments,  the  Eree  Assembly 
Hall  will  bo  available ;  and  the  upper  hall  of 
the  Signet  Library  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  for  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Cotmcil. 

A  competition  in  slate-splitting  and  dressing 
came  off  during  the  interval  between  the  morn- 
ing meeting  and  the  evening  concert  of  the 
Welsh  Eisteddfod  at  Carnarvon,  on  Tuesday. 
So  numerous  were  the  competitors,  and  so  great 
was  the  interest  evinced  in  this,  a  novel  feature 
at  an  eisteddfod,  that  a  delay  of  upwards  of 
half  an  hour  was  caused  in  the  commencement 
of  the  concert.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Evans,  manager  of  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries  ; 
R.  Owen,  Rhiwbrydfir  ;  R.  R.  Williams,  the 
latter  of  whom  initiated  the  competition,  and 
guaranteed  the  prizes.  The  competition  re- 
sulted as  follows  —  Class  1  (open  to  all 
comers):—!,  £5  5s.  Griffith  Jones,  Welsh 
Slate  Company,  Festiniog;  2. — £3  3s.,  Wil- 
liam Lewis,  Penygroes;  3,  £1  Is.,  W.  H. 
Williams,  Rachub.  Class  2  (for  boys  under  16 
year)  ;  1,  £4  4s.;  0.  Williams,  Groeslon  ;  2  and  3, 
£3  3s.,  divided  between W.  O. Owen,  Welsh  Slate 
Company,  and  T.  R.  Owen,  Rhostryfan.  Class 
3,  special  competition  open  to  all  comers.  To 
the  two  men  who  will  best  cut,  split,  and  dress 
a  rough  block  from  any  quarry,  the  block  not 
to  exceed  3ft  Gin.  in  length,  any  width,  and 
2Jin.  thick.  First  prize  of  £10  10s.  divided 
between  R.  Jones,  and  J.  Hughes,  Bethesda  ;  J. 
E.  Jones  and  R.  W.  Rowlands,  Llanberis;  3, 
R.  W.  Thomas,  Llandwrog,  and  H.  O.  Parry, 
Penygroes. 


CHIPS. 

Captain  Cole,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  to  the  new 
office  of  Conservator  of  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Antiquities  in  India.  Captain  Cole  is  favourably 
known  for  his  investigations  into  the  early  archi- 
tecture of  Cashmere. 

The  parish-church  of  Darmsden,  near  Stow- 
market,  was  reopened  on  the  loth  inst.,  after 
restoration,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Green,  of  Norwich.  The  seats,  and  other  fittings 
are  all  new.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  a 
North  Walsham  firm. 

A  new  coffee-tavern,  the  Prince's  Arms,  has 
been  opened  in  Prince's-street,  Ipswich.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  by  Messrs. 
Meadows  and  Bennett,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Bright  wen  Binyon,  of  Ipswich. 

The  parish- church  of  Gressenhall,  Norfolk,  was 
reopened  on  Sunday,  after  restoration,  including 
the  rebuilding  of  the  tower.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  E.  Brown,  of  King's  Lynn. 

On  Tuesday  week  a  new  Board-  school  was  opened 
at  Bolton,  three  miles  from  Mexborough.  The 
school  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  the  archi- 
tects being  Messrs.  Wade  and  Turner,  of  Barnsley. 
The  school  is  built  of  rock-faced  stone  from  the 
Mexborough  quarries. 


The  parish«church  of  St.  Petrock,  Bodmin,  the 
largest  church  in  Curnwal),  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  week,  after  complete  restoration  of  the 
nave,  and  reseating  with  chairs. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  of  St. 
John,  at  Bognor,  Sussex,  was  laid  on  Wednesday. 
The  new  building,  when  completed,  will  be  I'iSft. 
long  by  G.Of t.  across  transepts ;  tlio  chancel  will  be 
52ft.  high,  and  the  nave  o8ft.  high.  It  will  be 
built  of  fiiut,  with  brick  courses  at  6ft.  intervals, 
and  red  brick  quoins  ;  the  dressings  will  be  of  red 
brick  and  Corsham  Down  stone,  and  the  roof  will 
be  tiled.  A  tower  and  spire  will  rise  150ft.  high. 
The  church  is  to  seat  854  persons,  and  will  cost 
about  £8,000  ;  but  as  only  about  £3,000  is  in  hand, 
it  is  only  proposed  at  present  to  erect  chancel  and 
one  transept.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  of 
London,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Dove 
Brothers,  of  London,  are  the  contractors. 


liamplougrh's  Pyretic  Salme  Is  refreshing) 

most  agrcinblp,  aud  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  I'OX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  tiie  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill,    Vu  no  mbstitute  — { Advt.  1 

HoUoway's  Ointment  and  Pills  exercise  price- 
less power  over  lumbaKo,  all  pains  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and 
joints,  and  quickly  reduce  all  swellings  caused  by  accidental  inju- 
ries, weakness,  or  hereditary  taints.  The  Intelligible  instructious 
enveloping  HoUoway's  medicine  giv?  full  counsel  for  using  It 
most  advantageously  for  regaining  health,  strength,  and  mobility. 


Doultingf  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  deUvered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  apphcatien  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 

 *'^^^*^«  ' — - 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Desigrns  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being 
AVell-known  and  Tried  Weather  Stone. 


50,000  Feet  Cube 

PICTOR  &  SONS, 


in  Stock. 


BOX, 


WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 


*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

BoDLEion  S.\LTEHTON. — For  can-ying  out  the  water 
works,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  C.  W.  Whitaker,  C.E. 
Gt.  George-street,  AVestminster,  engineer  ; — 

Willey  and  Co.,  Exeter  ... 

Kerslake,  Exeter   

Facey,  R.  N.,  Manchester... 

Painter,  A.  F.,  Berkhampstead 

Gould,  J.,  Newport  

Bell,  J  ,  LoDdon   

Stephens  and  Bastow,  London 

Hawkins  and  Best,  Teignmouth 

Chaddock,  W. ,  Saltash     . . . 

Coleridge,  R.  ...   

PhilUpps,  H.,  Exeter 

Crokand,  Starcross  

Small,  T.,  Gloucester 

Gibson,  W.,  Exeter  (accepted) 

Crouch  Exd.— For  the  erection  of  two  detached  villa 
residences,  Middle-lane,  Crouch  End,  N.,  for  L.  Keller, 
Esq.  Mr.  John  Farrer,  architect  and  surveyor,  Albion 
Chambers,  20,  Finabury  Pavement,  E.C.  : — 

Grover,  J   £4,573   0  0 

Macfarlane  and  Son    4,405   0  0 

Smith,  J   4,396   0  0 

Laurence,  W   4,379   0  0 

Conder,  R   4,270   0  0 

Mattock,  Bros   4,233   0  0 

King,  J.  T   4,198   0  0 

Harper,  J   3,708   0  0 


£5,867 

15 

0 

5,550 

6 

8 

5,500 

0 

0 

5,193 

0 

0 

4,916 

0 

0 

4,795 

0 

0 

4,759 

0 

0 

4,582 

9 

1 

4,567 

0 

0 

4,477 

0 

0 

4,394 

0 

0 

4,110 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

3,620 

0 

0 

Cbvstal  Palace.— For  additions  to  the  Palace 
Brewciy,  Aneiloy-road,  for  Messrs.  Edie  Bros.  Mi.  C. 
J.  C.  Pawley,  architect.  No.  26,  Moorgate-Btreet,  and 
Sydenham,  S.E.  :  — 

Flynn  and  Son,  Anerley    £350   0  0 

Smith,  .1.  and  Sons,  South  Norwood      260   0  0 

Fox,  W.,  Anerley    250  10  0 

HoUidge  6:  Stuart,  South  Norwood*      233   0  0 
*  Accejjtcd. 

Dui.wicir.— For  villa  residence  No.  2,  for  Jas.  Hender- 
son, Esq.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect.  Wool  Exchange, 
Coleman-street,  E  C.    No  quantities  :  — 

PaiTish   £1,670   0  0 

Watson  and  Dennett  (accepted)...  1,450  0  0 
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Le  WISH  AM.— For  the  constructien  of  a  sewer  in  Enners- 
dale-road,  Blackheath,  for  the  Lewisham  District  Board 
of  Works  : — 

Woodham,  H.,Rushey  Green  (accepted)  £3,268   0  0 
[At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  tendpr  of  W. 
Carter,  which  was  £800  lees  than  the  surveyor's  estimate, 
was  accepted,  but  it  was  subsequently  withdrawn  on 
account  of  error.] 

London. — For  six  warehouses,  Jewin-street  and  Ed- 
mund's-place,  E.C.  Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  archi- 
tects, 21,  Alderm.mbmy,  E.C.  :— 

Adamson  and  Sous   £17,593   0  0 

Scrivener  and  Co   17,143   0  0 

Brass   16,997   0  0 

Hart   16,645   0  0 

Peto,  Bros   16,500  0  0 

Mark   15,382   0  0 

Crabb   16,270   0  0 

Lawrance,E   15,565   0  0 

Conder,  R   15,289   0  0 

Ashby,  Bros,  (accepted)   15,256   0  0 

London.— For  rebuilding  the  "  Ship,"  Wormwood- 
street,  City.  Messrs.  Bird  and  Walters,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied :  — 

Bridgemau    £2,338   0  0 

Williams  and  Son   2,166   0  0 

Temple  and  Foster   2,166   0  0 

Mark   2,160   0  0 

Godden    2,145   0  0 

Braid  and  Co   2,105   0  0 

Anley   1,967   0  0 

Anley,  P   1,810   0  0 

Jackson  and  Todd   1,808  0  0 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 
Immense  Stock  always  ready  for  Laying 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

AU  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


ARTISTIC  JOINER 


THIN  PARQUET 


(Turpin's  Patent),        inch  thick,  prepared  on 
Qoal  back  laminations, equfil  in  wear  to  inch 
Solid  r;irquet.   Used  for  Venecrinff  old  existing 
deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.  See  Construction. 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQVET. 


DEAL 
BACKING. 


Sept.  3,  1880 
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THE  LATE  MR.  BENJAMIN  FERREY 
AND  HIS  WORKS. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  FERREY,  whose  death 
took  place  on  the  22nd  ultimo,  from 
an  affection  of  the  heart  and  other  compli- 
cations, at  his  residence,  Inverness-terrace, 
Bayswater,  was  well  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  Gothic  architects  of  the  school  of 
which  Pugin  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder.  For  nearly  three  years  past  his  name 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  be  heard 
of  in  connection  with  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession,  which  has  been  carried 
on  lately  by  his  only  son,  Mr.  Edmund  B. 
Ferrey,  of  Spring-gardens,  the  successor 
to  his  practice.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey, 
born  in  1810,  was  a  pupil  of  the  elder 
Pugin,  and  became  early  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  style  of  his  master,  which  was 
late  14th-century,  wherein  he  seems  to 
have  obtained  an  early  proficiency,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  drawings  of  ecclesiastical 
builcings  which  he  has  left  in  several  archi- 
tectural works.  In  this  direction  one  of  his 
earliest  efforts  was  a  description  of  the 
Priory  of  Christchurch,  Hants,  his  birth- 
place, and  a  town  with  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  early  associated.  The  work 
was  published  in  1834,  as  a  quarto,  and 
contained  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
of  the  priory,  and  an  account  of  the  church 
by  E.  W.  Brayley.  Mr.  Ferrey  restored  the 
church  in  1860,  previous  to  which  the  nave 
and  roof  had  undergone  repair  and  partial 
reconstruction  under  the  supervision  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Garbett,  architect,  of 
"Winchester.  The  engraved  drawings  of  Mi-. 
Ferrey  show  careful  measurements,  and  the 
detail  of  the  fine  Norman  nave  of  Bishop 
Flambard  down  to  the  Perpendicular  por- 
tions, including  the  loth-century  tower, 
supplied  ample  materials  for  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  various  phases  of 
Gothic  work.  No  doubt  it  was  this  work 
which  helped  to  form  young  Ferrey's  taste. 
After  this  his  connection  soon  increased,  and 
the  period  of  church  restoration  and  repair, 
which  had  just  then  commenced,  opened  a 
field  for  his  energies,  as  it  did  those  of  other 
architects  of  the  Gothic  school .  Wehave  only 
space  here  to  notice  a  few  of  the  chief  works 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey.  One  of  his  most 
important  works  was  St.  Stephen's  Church 
and  Schools,  Rochester-row,  Westminster,  a 
group  of  buildings  in  a  Late  Decorated  style. 
The  massive  tower,  with  its  slender  spire 
and  large  pinnacles  at  the  base,  is  still  a 
conspicuous  object,  though  the  proportions 
externally  are  not  those  we  should  now  call 
good.  The  windows  to  the  clerestory  strike 
us  by  their  smaUness,  though  the  interior 
favourably  compares  with  many  others  built 
in  this  ornate  style,  and  the  detail  through- 
out is  pure.  We  cite  this  work  as  a  typical 
example  oi  Mr.  Ferrey's  style,  which  was 
characterised  more  by  elegance  than  vigour. 
Other  works  are  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Training  College,  Saltley ;  Dorchester  Town- 
hall  ;  the  Dorset  County  Hospital ;  restora- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transepts  and  Lady- 
chapel  of  Wells  Cathedral;  also,  subse- 
quently, the  west  fa9ade  of  Romsey  Abbey 
church;  KUlaleagh  Castle  ;  almshouses 
at  Shepton  Mallet,  mansions  at  Bulstrode, 
Wynnstay,  &c.,  besides  numerous  churches, 
schools,  and  parsonage-houses.  Between 
the  years  1842  and  1850  Mr.  B.  Ferrey 
was  engaged  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
fine  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
at  Taunton.  In  this  work  Mr.  Ferrey  was 
associated  with  the  county  surveyor,  Mr. 


Carver.  The  grand  Perpendicular  tower, 
famed  throughout  England,  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  in  a  tottering  state  ;  the  ring- 
ing of  the  splendid  peal  of  bells  had  in  the 
course  of  time  so  impaired  the  stability 
of  the  masonry,  that  they  had  to  be  re- 
moved. A  partial  repair,  by  replacing  the 
angle  buttresses,  which  were  found  to  be 
without  bond  to  the  walls,  was  abandoned 
as  useless,  and  Mr.  Giles,  the  architect, 
called  in  the  services  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  who  reported  that  the  tower  would 
have  to  be  taken  completely  down  and  re- 
built. In  this  work  Scott  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Ferrey,  who  jointly  prepared  the 
plans  and  specification.  Of  course  there  was 
no  original  design  required  in  this  work,  as 
the  old  tower  had  to  be  copied  faithfully. 
Mr.  Ferrey  had  previously  studied  the  towers 
of  this  locality,  and  in  a  paper,  "  The 
Towers  of  Somerset,"  had  set  forth  the  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  towers  of  the  practice  of 
wedging  tightly  the  framework  of  the  bells 
to  the  walls,  which  has  destroyed  some  of 
the  finest  of  our  old  towers.  Apropos  of  the 
subject,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Ferrey's  observations  :  "  When  the  ringers 
encounter  a  difficulty  in  ringing  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  framing,  instead  of 
bracing  the  parts  together,  so  as  to  make 
the  framework  itself  secure,  they  stiffen  it 
by  thrusting  struts  and  wedges  between  the 
main  timbers  and  the  walls.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
astrous effect  of  the  system  must  be  mani- 
fest. Upon  observing  old  bell-framing,  it 
will  be  found  perfectly  independent  of  the 
side  walls,  and  when  the  peal  is  in  full 
action,  the  Avhole  cagework  may  be  seen  to 
oscillate  considerably,  having  no  contact 
with  the  walls  ;  being,  indeed,  no  more  than 
a  dead  and  inert  weight  resting  upon  stone 
corbels  or  set-offs." 

Among  the  works  in  St.  Mary's,  Taunton, 
was  a  new  pulpit  from  Mr.  Ferrey's  design, 
a  rather  florid  example  of  Decorated,  in 
which  niches  were  introduced  for  figures. 
After  the  pulpit  was  iinished,  the  figures 
were  objected  to  by  some  members  of  the 
congregation,  whose  bigotry  overruled  their 
judgment,  and  they  were  removed.  Mr. 
Ferrey  was  naturally  displeased  with  such 
a  proceeding,  and  a  correspondence  took 
place  on  the  subject,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  result.  Another  work  of  his  was  the 
church  at  Buckland  St.  Mary,  and  also  a 
reredos  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Wells. 

Mr.  Ferrey's  designs  are  thoroughly 
English  in  conception  and  feeling,  and  cha- 
racterised by  rather  a  florid  tendency,  as  in 
the  pulpit  and  reredos  above  mentioned.  He 
was  rather  a  close  adherent  of  precedent, 
than  a  bold  originator.  The  literary  labours 
of  Mr.  Ferrey,  if  not  great,  are  distinguished 
for  the  practical  tone  that  pervades  them. 
He  contributed  various  papers,  of  which 
several  are  fo  be  found  among  the  Sessional 
Papers  of  the  Institute.  These  include 
"  Observations  on  Gothic  Vaulting,"  1840  ; 
"  A  Letter,  relative  to  Process  described  by 
J.  Sylvester,  to  render  Bricks  and  Stone 
impervious  to  Moisture,"  1843;  "Account 
of  curious  double  spiral  staircase  in  the 
church  of  St.  Editha,  Tamworth,"  1843; 
"Notes  on  the  Life  of  C.  Miles,"  1849; 
"Notes  on  Stamped  or  Incised  Stucco," 
1857;  "Remarks  upon  Works  of  Early 
Mediaeval  Architects  :  Gundolph  Flambard, 
William  of  Sens,"  &c.,  1864  ;  "  Observations 
on  the  West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral," 
1870.  In  the  first  of  these  papers  Mr. 
Ferrey  referred  chiefly  to  waggon-headed 
vaults,  and  more  especially  to  those  ex- 
amples in  which  the  structure  of  the  stone 
arch  forms  both  the  internal  and  external 
roof.  He  instances  Abbotsbury  chapel  as 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  roofs  of  this  class, 
the  vault  of  which  is  constructed  with  more 
than  common  solidity  and  skill,  and  has 
withstood  the  elements,  although  exposed 
on  the  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire  and  long  left  to 
neglect.    In  1843  we  find  among  the  ses- 


sional papers  of  the  Institute  a  letter  by 
him  relating  to  Mr.  Sylvester's  (then  ne  iv) 
process  of  rendering  bricks  and  stone  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  Mr.  Sylvester's  sug- 
gestion many  of  our  readers  may  have  for- 
gotten ;  we  may  remind  them  it  consisted  in 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  soap  and 
alum  to  walls.  The  soap  was  applied  mixed 
with  water  in  a  boiling  state,  followed,  after 
quite  dry,  by  the  solution  of  alum.  Mr.  B. 
Ferrey  confirmed  the  efficiency  of  this  pro- 
cess in  close-grained  brick  and  stone,  and  he 
suggested  its  use  for  the  stonework  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  rapid  decay  of 
the  stone  used  since  this  time,  of  course,  has 
rendered  such  a  suggestion  highly  im- 
probable as  to  its  results. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  in  1857,  read  a 
short  paper  before  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  which  he  recommended  a 
method  of  stamping  or  incising  stucco  sur- 
faces while  wet.  It  is  really  the  revival  of 
an  old  method,  but  we  may  quote  a  part  of 
the  paper  to  show  that  the  method  was  then 
comparatively  little  known  : — "  A  very  cheap 
and  simple  mode  of  ornamentation  seems 
hitherto  to  have  remained  unattempted.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  external  rough- 
casting on  old  timber  houses  was  stamped 
or  wrought  in  small  devices,  known  by  the 
term  '  pargetting ' ;  but  it  never  assumed 
the  importance  of  extensive  wall  decora- 
tions, as  when  stone  and  brick  entirely 
superseded  the  use  of  quartered  oak  framing 
the  system  of  pargetting  also  ceased.  The 
plan  now  proposed  is  to  impress  the  common 
stucco  with  geometrical  and  other  forms, 
and  applied  according  to  taste,  either  under 
string-courses,  around  arches,  in  sprandrels, 
sofiits,  or  in  largo  masses  of  diapering ; 
and  texts  may  be  imprinted  on  the  plaster 
instead  of  being  simply  painted  on  the 
walls.  If  colour  be  desired,  it  can  be 
effected  by  mixing  the  desired  colour  with 
the  coat  forming  the  groundwork,  then,  by 
laying  the  stencilled  pattern  against  it,  and 
filling  in  the  solid  portions  of  the  device  with 
the  ordinary  stucco  or  plaster."  Whipping- 
ham  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  been  deco- 
rated with  differed  coloured  devices  on  this 
Xilan,  and  Mr.  Ferrey  recommended  it 
especially  as  a  suitable  kind  of  ornamenta- 
tion for  the  interiors  of  churches.  The 
patterns  may  be  impressed  in  situ  upon  the 
plaster.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
mode  of  decoration  has  lately  been  revived, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  way  above 
sketched  out.  The  advantage  of  plaster  or 
stucco  ornamentation  is  that  it  affords  a 
cheap  method,  and  can  be  applied  when  the 
use  of  bricks,  terra-cotta,  tiles,  or  mosaic 
are  out  of  the  question. 

In  connection  with  architectural  or  artistic 
criticism,  Mr.  Ferrey  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  taken  a  leading  part,  though  his  ' '  Ob- 
servations on  the  West  Front  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral," made  in  1870,  show  good  judgment. 
He  then  referred  to  the  unequalled  beauty 
of  this  front,  its  ranks  of  sculptured  figures, 
monarchs,  saints,  and  prelates,  and  he  en- 
dorses the  opinion  of  Professor  Cockerell  on 
the  excellent  selection  of  subjects,  the 
absence  of  all  apocryphal  and  superstitious 
ideas,  and  the  beautiful  and  ordered  grada- 
tion, beginning  with  the  Creation  in  the 
lower  part,  and  finishing  in  the  pediment 
with  figures  representing  the  Last  Judgment. 
He  then  pointed  out  also  the  decay  of  many 
of  the  abaci  of  the  pillars,  which  are  of  blue 
lias  or  imperfectly-formed  marble,  probably 
due  to  the  stone  not  having  been  placed  on 
the  natural  bed.  But  of  all  his  literary 
efforts  he  -will  be  best  known  by  his  "  Recol- 
lections of  A.  N.  Welby  Pugin  and  his 
Father,"  a  work  dedicated  to  A.  J.  Beresford 
Hope,  and  in  which  the  author  has  brought 
together  many  of  the  marks  of  genius  and 
characteristics  of  the  great  Mediaeval  revi- 
valist, though  of  his  worth  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  he  allows  another  to  speak.  The 
work  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  correspond- 
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once,  and  was  well  received,  tliougli  scarcely 
ccjual  to  tlie  merit  of  I'ugiu  as  a  great  revi 
valist.  Mr.  Forrey  also  contributed  pajjors 
to  the  Arch  wo  logical  Journal,  the  Cliiircli 
lliiilder,  Gcnllcman's  M(t<jazinc,  &c.  He  was 
honorary  architect  to  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
member  of  the  Graphic  Society,  and  was  a 
past  vice-president  of  the  R.I.B.A.  In  1870, 
Mr.  Ferrey  was  presented  witli  the  gold 
medal.  In  his  later  yeai-s  Mr.  Ferrey'sson, 
Edmund  Bcjijamin,  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  most  of  his  works.  Mr.  Ferrey 
was  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and  his  funeral 
took  place  last  Friday.  We  append  a  list  of 
.some  of  his  principal  works  :  — 

Nkw  Mansions.— Bagshot  Park  (Duke  of  C'onnaiig-ht) , 
SuiTey  ;  Bulstrode,  Buclis  (Duke  of  Somerset)  ;  Wynn- 
stay,  NortlAVales  SirWatkin  "W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.), 
Huntsham Court,  Devon  (C.  A,  AV.  Troj-te,  Esq.). 

ADDITI0N.S  AND  Altehations  TO  Man.sions. — North 
Aston,  Oxon  (W.  H.  Foster-Melliar,  Esq.)  ;  Brogyntyn, 
Salop  (Lord  Harlecli)  ;  Killaleagh  Castle,  Ireland  (Earl 
of  Dufferin) ;  Kaynard's  Park,  Horsham  (llev.  Thomas 
Thurlow)  ;  Biidehcad,  Dorchester  (R.  WilJiams,  Esq.)  ; 
Erampton  Court,  Dorchester  (R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.)  ; 
Bishop's  Palace,  Wells ;  Poltimore  Park,  Devon  (Lord 
Poltimore) . 

Public  Buildings,  kc. — Dorset  County  Hospital,  Dor- 
chester ;  Town  Hall,  Dorchester  ;  Saltley  Training 
Schools,  near  Birmingham ;  Dining  Rooms,  Booking 
Offices,  &c..  Ascot  Grand  Stand  ;  First  Laying  out  of 
Bournemoutli  for  the  late  Sir  George  Gervis ;  Royal  Cam- 
bridge Asylum,  Kingston-on-Thames  (commenced  by  the 
late  Mr.  Allom) . 

Parsonages.— Eton,  Windsor  ;  St.  Paul's,  Dorking ; 
Elsted,  Hants  ;  Fitzhead,  Somerset ;  Huntsham,  Devon  ; 
Henley-on-Thames  ;  Keresley,  Staffordshire  ;  New 
Shoreham;  Nutliurst,  Sussex;  PishilL.  Oxon;  Penn- 
street,  Bucks  ;  Romsey,  Hants  ;  St.  Stephen's,  Westmin- 
ster; Tarrant  Hinton,  Dorset. 

Schools.— Buckland  Newton,  Dorset ;  Bala,  North 
AVales;  St.  John's,  Angell  Town,  Chetwynd,  Shropshire; 
Cuckfield,  Sussex ;  Esher,  Surrey  ;  Henley-on-Thames ; 
Llannwcllyn,  North  Wales;  Morpeth,  Northumberland; 
Otterton,  Devon  ;  Romsey,  Hants  ;  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Taunton  ;  Upper  Tooting,  SuiTey  ;  Sidlesham,  Sussex. 

New  Churches. -St.  Stephen's,  Rochester-row ;  Christ- 
church,  Union-grove.  Clapham ;  St.  John's,  AngellTown ; 
Christchurch,  Victoria-road,  Kensington  ;  Christehurch, 
Endell-street ;  St.  Ann's,  Brighton  ;  All  Saint's,  Black- 
heath  ;  Bengeo,  Herts ;  Birlingham,  AVorcestershire ; 
Buckland  St.  Mary,  Somerset;  Christchurch,  South  Ban- 
bury ;  Burton,  Hants ;  Chetwynd,  Salop ;  St.  Paul's, 
Dorking;  St.  John's,  Eton;  Christchurch,  Eastbourne; 
Lower  Slaughter,  Gloucestershire ;  Linslade,  Herts  ; 
Penn-street,  Bucks;  Holy  Trinity,  Eoehampton;  Sam- 
brook,  Salop  ;  Immanuel  Ch.,  Streatham-common. 

Church  Restorations  and  Additions. — Wells  Cathe- 
dral ;  AVrexham  ;  Biislingtou,  Somerset ;  Barkway, 
Herts;  St.  Lawrence,  New  Brentford  ;  Chobham,  Surrey; 
Christchurch  Priory  Cliurch,  Hants ;  Castle  Cary,  Somer- 
set ;  Corwen,  Noi  th  Wales ;  Crich,  Derbyshire  ;  Down 
Ampney,  Gloucestershire;  Elm,  Hants;  Huish  Episcopi, 
Somerset  ;  Henley-on-Thames  ;  Llangedwyn,  North 
Wales  ;  MeiTiott,  Somerset;  Martock,  Somerset;  Merton, 
Sun-ey;  Maulden,  Beds;  Euabon,  North  AVales;  Eiby, 
Lincolnshire ;  Sopley,  Hants  ;  Streatham  Parish  Church  ; 
Thames  Ditton,  Surrey;  Up-Ottery,  Devon;  AVichnor, 
Staffordshire;  Westbourne,  Sussex';  AVingham,  Kent; 
Ystrydgwlais,  South  Wales. 


WHAT    IS  MOETARr 

{Concluded  from  p.  232.) 

THICK  joints,  of  whatever  kind  of  lime- 
mortar  they  may  be  made,  are  simply, 
from  our  point  of  view,  wasteful,  and,  what 
is  much  Avorse  ,  useless.  The  duty  of  a  mortar- 
joint,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  to  adhere 
the  surfaces  of  the  brick  together,  just  as 
two  pieces  of  wood  are  joined  by  the  aid 
of  glue,  or  other  similar  binding  agent.  In 
the  case  of  wood-joining,  no  superfluity  of 
glue  is  permissible,  because  the  joint  would 
be  weakened  if  more  was  used  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired. The  same  rule  is  especially 
applicable  to  mortar-joints,  and,  if  possible, 
with  more  necessity  for  accuracy.  Excess 
of  lime,  or  its  careless  admixture  with  sand, 
renders  such  a  mortar  quite  incompetent  to 
perform  the  duty  for  which  it  is  primarily 
destined.  Lime  obtained  from  chalk  and 
other  pure  carbonates  has  no  cohesive 
capacity,  and  its  only  useful  faculty  in 
constmction  is  its  quality  of  adhesiveness, 
and,  therefore,  such  limes  by  themselves 
cannot,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
ever  become  indurated.  They  will  cither 
become  pasty  or  powdery  masses,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  their  surroundings. 
Alberti  relates  that  he  saw  lime  in  a  trench 


which  Avas,  from  good  prosumjitive  evidence, 
five  hundred  years  old,  and  it  was  then  still 
moist  as  "  honey  or  marrow."  The  proof 
of  the  dustiness  of  modern  mortar  is  un- 
hax)pily  too  Avidespread  in  our  day  to 
permit  us  to  doubt  of  its  existence ;  for 
whenever  an  old  building  is  being  pulled 
down,  the  dust  shows  that  'inortar  existed 
only  in  name  ;  even  the  mortar  taken  down 
Avith  Temple  Bar  was  merely  pulverulent  in 
character. 

Various  theories  as  to  the  recarbonisation 
and  silicisation  of  mortar  prevailed  in  past 
times,  leading  the  confiding  builder  to  hope 
that,  howevoi-  defective  his  manipulation 
and  materials  Avere,  Nature  would  assist  in 
ultimately  indurating  the  mortar.  This 
somcv/hat  fallacious  view  has  received  a 
shock  at  the  hands  of  the  modern  chemist, 
who  clearly  demonstrates  that  even  the 
mortar  used  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
has  not  even  yet  become  perfectly  recar- 
bonated,  while  the  mortar  of  Burgh  Castle, 
Suffolk  (a  Roman  garrison),  has  been  shown 
not  to  have  received  any  adventitious  aid 
from  its  Avell-proportioned  siliceous  aggre- 
gates. There  cannot  be,  or  at  least  should 
not  be,  any  comfort  sought  for  by  the 
builder,  therefore,  in  that  direction,  and  he 
must,  if  he  desires  to  jiroduce  a  good  mortar, 
prepare  it  on  the  only  legitimate  lines  based 
on  a  thorough  scientific  as  well  as  common- 
sense  examination  of  the  question. 

Mortar,  of  whatever  kind,  receives  good 
or  bad  influences  through  the  quality 
of  the  bricks  or  stones  with  which  it  is 
bi-ought  in  contac!:,  and,  therefore,  some 
degree  of  attention  is  required  to  secure  the 
best  constructive  results.  Differences  in  the 
porosity  of  bricks,  for  instance,  have  much  to 
do  with  the  beneficial  action  of  the  mortar, 
as  has  been  shoAvn  by  some  experiments  with 
Staffordshire  moderately  glazed  blue  bricks, 
hard  grey  stocks,  and  soft  place-bricks. 
The  two  Staffordshire  bricks,  jointed  with 
blue  lias  lime  mortar,  at  the  end  of  one 
month  were  separated  by  a  force  of  401b. 
per  square  inch,  grey  stocks  by  a  pull  of  361b. 
per  square  inch ,  while  the  soft  place-bricks 
were  pulled  asunder  with  a  force  of  181b. 
per  square  inch.  In  this  case  the  lowest 
result  Avas  reached  through  the  softest 
material,  which,  doubtless  owing  to  its  ex- 
cessive porosity,  robbed  the  mortar,  while 
setting,  of  its  Avater  of  hydration  too 
speedily.  In  another  series  of  experiments, 
the  lowest  value  was  found  to  be  from  the 
hardest  stone,  the  results  being  as  follows : 
— Granite  being  equal  to  11  and  Portland 
stone  16  in  relative  adhesive  value,  the 
cementing  agent  in  that  case  being  Portland 
cement,  so  that  while  providing  against  the 
dangers  of  improper  mortar,  one  of  those 
not  to  be  disregarded  is  the  capacity  of  ab- 
sorption in  the  bricks.  Drenching  the 
brinks  does  not,  in  fact,  secure  immunity  at 
at  all  times  from  this  danger,  for  during 
exceptionally  warm  weather,  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  would  speedily  follow,  and  the 
sp)ongy  brick  would  in  such  a  case  rob  the 
mortar  of  its  moisture. 

What  are  the  precautions  required  to  pro- 
tect buildings  against  the  dangers  common 
to  the  preparation  of  mortar  and  their  use  ? 
We  need  not  with  any  degree  of  particularity 
enumerate  in  an  essaj'  of  this  kind,  necessarily 
so  general  in  its  character,  the  exact  details, 
but  Avo  may  briefly  state  that,  aboveall  things, 
it  is  essential  that,  of  whatever  proportions 
the  mortar  may  be  composed,  accuracy 
of  mixture  may  be  obtain' d.  Proportion 
must  always  be  an  important  factor  in  this 
question,  because  the  quality  and  character 
of  both  lime  and  sand  influence  the  calcula- 
tions, Avhich  must,  under  intelligent  condi- 
tions, determine  on  how  much  of  one  and 
the  other  should  be  used.  Properly  decar- 
bonised lime,  and  all  the  details  of  its 
manufacture  strictly  perfect  in  character, 
ought  to  secure  a  matrix  competent  to  blend 
with,  or  become  incorporated  with,  any  kind 


of  suitable  aggregate.    Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  sand  should  be  naturally  clean, 
or,  if  foul  and  loamy  in  character,  freed  by 
washing  fi'om  any  impurities  Avhich  could 
interfere  Avith  its  profitable  mixture  with  the 
lime.    Fine   sand   Avould   require  a  larger 
proportion  of  lime  than  one  coarse  in  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
success  in  mortar-making  that  every  particle 
of  aggregate  should  be  perfectly  covered 
with  lime  ;  otherwise,  the  cementitious  result 
Avould  be  defective.    Fine  granules  increase 
the  surfaces,  and,  therefore,  to  coat  them 
Avith  advantage,  a  more  diffusive  state  of  the 
lime   is    indispensable ;    otherwise,  there 
would  be  vacuities,  calculated  to  impair  the 
coherency  of  the  mortar,  for  the  particles  of 
sand,  under  ordinary  conditions,  could  not 
be  brought  into  sufficiently  accurate  contact 
Avith  each  other.    Coarse  sand  is  more  suit- 
able for  mortar- making  purposes  when  there 
is  sufficient  fine  stuff  to  fill  up  the  voids  re- 
sulting from  the  impossibility  of  forming  a 
compact  mass  with  such  materials,  and  less 
time  would  be  required,  because  there  would 
be,  in  such  a  case,  more  limited  surfaces  to 
reqiiire  coating  from  the  cementing  agent. 
The  whole  processes,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, should  be  mainly  directed  to  secure 
well    balanced    proportions,     Avithout  a 
superfluity  of  either  matrix  or  aggregate. 
The  sands  vary  in  texture  according  to  the 
source  from  which  they  are  obtained  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  composed  of 
spherical  particles,  more   or  less  hard  in 
texture,  accordmg  to  the  geological  source 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 
Pit-sands  are  not  usually  so  favourable  as 
those   obtained  from  the  river,  or  other 
similar  sources,    because  they  are  usually 
associated  with  fine  silt  or  loam,  either  con- 
temporaneous with  their  original  deposit,  or 
subsequently  infiltrated  by  water  action 
from  surface  sources. 

Modem  mortar- joints,  according  to  our 
argument,  are  simply  wasteful  in  their 
character,  and,  i^ractically,  exertno  beneficial 
influence  on  the  brickwork  with  which 
they  form  so  conspicuous  an  adjunct. 
There  is  a  double  duty  Avhich  should  be 
forthcoming  from  the  mortar- joints, 
although  we  fear  it  is  never  looked  upon 
except  in  its  single  sense,  that  of  keeping 
the  bricks  together.  The  other  duty,  of  pro- 
tecting the  arrises  of  the  bricks  from  degra- 
dation ,  is  a  no  less  important  one  than  the 
other,  for  if  the  mortar-joint  dusts  out,  or 
is  washed  out  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
the  sharp  angles  of  the  bricks  become 
rounded,  and  the  first  act  of  decay  sets  it. 
The  Romans,  famous  for  their  attention  to, 
and  sensible  knowledge  of,  mortar,  erected 
buildings  in  many  coimtries  which  still 
endure  when  the  buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  crumbled  away.  Those  who 
take  the  ti'ouble  to  examine  some  of  the  old 
feudal  strongholds  of  our  own  land  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  their  decay  is  due  to  the 
weather  action  of  the  mortar  joints,  except 
where  the  concrete  form  of  Avail  Avas 
adopted,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
much  more  durable  example  is  apparent. 

Some  of  our  architects  and  engineers, 
without  giving  the  question  of  mortar  the 
necessary  intelligent  consideration,  commit 
the  equally-reprehensible  practice  of  using 
too  much  lime  in  their  mortar.  The  results 
of  this  are  apparent  in  the  unsightly  dis- 
colouration of  the  fronts  of  buildings  in  the 
architectural  direction,  and  in  that  of  the 
engineering  division  of  construction,  in  the 
numerous  stalactites  under  the  soffits  of  the 
arches  of  railway  and  other  bridges.  The 
exudence  of  lime  in  these  cases  is  due  to  its 
having  been  used  in  excess  in  the  mortar' 
and  the  action  of  water  washes  it  out  of  the 
so-called  mortar  mass.  There  could  have 
been  no  substantial  coherence  of  the  mortar 
under  such  circumstances,  for  the  presence 
of  unmixed  lime  was  calculated  to  degrade, 
and,  in  the  end,  probably  leave  the  sand  iu 
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a  state  of  impoverishment,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  cementing  agent  was  concerned. 

The  mortar  question  is  essentially  within 
the  control  of  the  constructor,  and  we  hope 
that  these  remarks  will  lead  up  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  a  subject  which  has,  during 
recent  times,  had  but  scant  attention.  The 
modern  tendency  to  improved  brickwork 
will  doubtless  result  in  an  eventual  im- 
provement ia  mortar-joiiits,  for  accurately- 
laid  bricks,  of  the  bright  red  colour  of  to- 
day, must  have  clearly-defined  joints  of 
minimum  thickness,  and  the  pleasing  sur- 
faces must  not  be  disfigured  by  the  exuding 
lime  from  badly-proportioned  mortars. 

In  large  works  the  mortar-mill  takes  a 
more  prominent  place  than  its  merits  deserve, 
and  we  fear  that  much  of  the  bad  mortar 
of  to-day  is  due  to  the  carelessness  which 
the  use  of  such  a  machine  involves.  While 
claiming  the  advantages  of  mixing  lime 
and  sand,  the  mortar  mill  induces  many 
malpractices,  and  favours  the  introduction 
into  the  mortar  of  substance s  ill -calculated 
to  improve  its  quality.  Public  mortar  mills 
are  common  in  some  towns  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  mortar  can  be  pm-chased, 
ready  for  use,  at  so  much  a  ton.  Such  ac- 
commodation would  be  most  useful  to  the 
builders,  were  the  materials  of  which  the 
mortar  was  composed  and  thus  manipulated 
true  in  kind  and  character.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, judging  from  the  placards  usually 
posted  up  in  a  prominent  place  near  these 
mortar  manufactories,  that  the  best  mate- 
rials are  not  used,  for  they  invite  the  delivery 
of  all  kinds  of  dry  rubbish  for  mixing  in 
their  mortar-mill.  We  were  sorry  to  find, 
the  other  day,  a  similar  invitation  at  a  large 
building  in  a  London  suburb. 

To  mix  lime  and  sand  thoroughly,  and  to 
secure  that  their  quality  was  proper,  could 
be  beneficially  done  by  a  difi^erent  kind  of 
machine,  and  the  mortar,  in  its  dry  state, 
thus  mixed,  sold  in  sacks,  ready  for  subse- 
quent hydration  by  a  careful  addition  of  the 
required  moisture.  Mortar  thus  provided 
would  be  capable  of  easy  challenge,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  less  costly  than  the  now 
existing  clumsy  and  irrational  preparation , 
surrounded,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  by 
numerous  dangers.  Better  reduce  the  ex- 
tent of  the  joints,  and  useless  mortar,  more 
especially  when  it  is  evident  that  the  present 
superfluity  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  dan- 
gerous. In  the  recent  disaster  at  Finsbury 
Park,  the  thick  mortar-joints  exerted  no  pro- 
tective influence  when  the  settlement  of  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  occurred;  but  had  the 
mortar  been  composed  of  first-class  Portland 
cement  and  good  sharp  sand,  the  wreck  of 
a  sightly  building  would  have  been  more 
circumscribed  in  its  extent. 

When  the  controlling  authorities,  whose 
duty  it  ought  to  be  to  examine  and  test  the 
quality  of  building-materials,  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  their  position,  we  will  no  longer 
dread  the  possibility  of  living  in  houses 
surrounded  with  dangers  owing  to  their 
constructive  defects;  for  bad  bricks  and 
bad  mortar  would  then  be,  as  they  ought 
now  to  be,  regarded  as  simple  destructives 
of  health  and  comfort. 


HYGIENE  AND  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

T^HE  modern  dwelling-house  has  recently 
been  discussed  more  and  more  in  a 
spirit  that  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the  art- 
architect's  peace  of  mind.  He  finds  that 
many  of  his  cherished  ideas  are  rather 
rudely  dispelled  ;  that  what  he  has  always 
regarded  with  admiration  on  account  of  its 
artistic  qualities  is  hopelessly  tabooed  by  the 
exigencies  of  sanitary  improvement.  Luckily 
for  him,  his  clientele  is  not  always  composed 
of  those  who  exact  from  him  a  complete 
compliance  with  the  latest  improvements  ; 
he  manages,  in  fact,  to  court  those  who 
can  respond  to  his  taste  and  sympathies  in 


design ;  he  is  employed  because  he  has 
acquired  a  name  as  the  exponent  of  the 
fashionable  style  of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  as- 
surance that  he  can  create  a  demand  for  his 
services,  he  little  cares  or  troubles  himself 
about  anything  else.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  occasionally  to  face  awkward  facts. 
The  desire  to  break  uj)  the  exterior  of  the 
building  in  a  picturesque  manner,  to  impart 
the  poetry  of  age,  light,  and  shadow,  must 
often  be  in  strange  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  health.  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  that 
in  low  marshy  ground  and  in  thickly- 
wooded  localities,  the  irregular  broken  style 
of  house-building  has  taken  deep  root,  as  if 
in  spite  of  the  admonition  of  common-sense, 
that  such  sites  require  as  free  a  circilation 
of  ail-  round  a  building  as  can  be  obtained  ; 
that  large  masses  of  luxuriant  foliage  and 
umbrageous  shelter  imply  a  damp  and  mala- 
rious atmosphere,  demanding  every  precau- 
tion to  insure  dryness,  and  among  them  the 
avoidance  of  recesses  and  courtyards.  But 
it  is  in  such  situations  the  architect,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  artistic  impulse,  is  most 
lavish  of  those  features,  following,  indeed, 
the  taste  of  our  forefathers,  who  were 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  commonest  sani- 
tary conditions.  To  keep  a  dwelling- 
house  dry  in  such  a  situation  is  a  matter  of 
a  basement  and  a  few  steps  to  the  front 
door  ;  but  steps  to  the  architect  who  wishes 
to  produce  picturesqueness  are  simply  an 
abomination.  To  him  they  have  too  much 
of  the  prim  street  and  suburb  style  to  suit  a 
rural  locality  and  the  architecture  which 
rejoices  in  low-pitched  rooms.  What  would 
sanitary  science  demand  in  a  situation  such 
as  we  have  supposed  ?  Its  ideal  would  be 
something  like  this.  A  house  with  a  lofty 
well-ventilated  basement  story,  raised 
several  steps  above  the  surroimding  levels, 
rooms  of  lofty  proportions,  and  a  plan 
which  favoured  a  circulation  of  air  round 
it,  if  possible  as  nearly  square  as  could  be, 
and  without  external  breaks  and  corners. 

Again,  the  "cosy  corner,"  that  cherished 
hobby  of  the  artistic  designer,  has  been  pro- 
nounced fatal  to  health  and  ventilation, 
pretty  and  quaint  as  it  is ;  the  air  in  it  stag- 
nates, and  through  ventilation  becomes  im- 
possible ;  no  sanitary  inspector  would  for  a 
moment  permit  it  in  a  cottage,  and  medical 
officers  have  long  since  condemned  the  recess 
in  buildings  intended  to  receive  the  sick. 
In  the  planning  of  private  gentlemen's 
houses,  it  is  permitted,  and  permitted  too  in 
various  places  on  landings  and  passages  as 
well  as  in  rooms  where  no  air  or  light  can 
penetrate.  But  a  still  more  fatal  infatua- 
tion is  the  dark  passage,  corridor,  and  stair. 
This  is  now  considered  somewhat  in  keeping 
with  the  style ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  invariably  the  sign  of  crude  and  ill- 
digested  planning.  When  a  novice  begins 
to  plan  a  house  he  generally  makes  a  num- 
ber of  passages  ;  he  has  little  idea  of  ar- 
ranging his  rooms  round  a  hall ;  but  the 
old  method  of  planning  has  brought  about 
the  corridor  system.  There  was  an  open 
com-t,  and  a  cloister  or  corridor  of  commu- 
nication to  the  several  rooms,  while  others 
led  to  the  ofSces,  and  this  sort  of  plan  has 
been  copied  in  many  recent  houses,  without 
thinking  that  the  expenditure  of  space  was 
a  matter  of  minor  consideration  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  The 
separation  of  the  ofiices  from  the  body  of 
the  house  is  a  point  equally  demanded  by 
sanitary  laws,  but  very  seldom  effectually 
conceded.  The  offices  are  allowed  to  inter- 
mix, instead  of  being  separated  between 
themselves. 

Architects  have  not  yet  acquired  a  code 
of  rules  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  these 
buildings.  Isolntion  is  a  special  character- 
istic of  English  planning,  but  it  may  be 
made  to  increase  instead  of  lessen  labour. 
In  sanitary  planning  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  implied  than  the  shutting  out  of  noise 


and  smells  from  the  principal  rooms.  The 
kitchen  ought  to  be  free  from  the  contami- 
nation with  the  laundry,  and  the  butler's 
pantry  is  better  placed  near  the  dining- 
room  than  in  awkward  proximity  to  the 
duties  of  the  housemaid.  Yet  we  are  con- 
stantly seeing  arrangements  in  which  all 
these  matters  are  glaringly  disobeyed.  The 
utilities  of  a  dwelling-house  demand  a 
scheme  which  few  architects  are  willing  to 
make  for  them.  We  have  seen  wine  and 
beer  cellars  built  as  lean-to  sheds,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  equable 
temperature  so  necessary  ;  and  a  location  of 
other  offices  which  defies  any  rule  of  conve- 
nience. We  might  go  on  to  name  other 
points  where  the  artistic  designer  and  hy- 
gienist  are  at  open  variance,  such  as  small 
windows,  large  fireplaces,  and  the  position 
of  the  chimney-flues.  As  regards  the 
latter,  the  chief  sanitary  principle  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  Gothic  idea  of 
making  the  chimney  an  external  feature,  and 
placing  it  to  relieve  gables  and  blank  walls. 
The  position  of  the  fireplace  cannot  always 
be  regulated  by  such  a  hard  and  fast  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  placing  it  against  an  inside 
wall  for  the  sake  of  economising  the  heat. 
Other  rules  have  to  be  considered,  of  even 
greater  moment,  as,  for  instance,  its  relation 
to  the  door,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
It  should  be  so  placed  that  those  sitting 
round  it  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct 
draught  from  the  doorway,  nor  be  so  close  to 
it  that  every  entry  would  be  an  intrusion ;  so 
that  we  see  the  architect  has  to  consult  con- 
flicting points  of  his  plan.  No  one  wUl 
deny  that  chimneys  grouped  together,  and 
placed  in  the  interior  walls,  are  more 
economical,  as  no  heat  is  wasted  externally 
by  conduction  through  the  outer  flue,  and 
that  the  house  benefits  to  the  full  extent  by 
the  passage  of  the  flues  through  it.  The 
only  doubt  we  have  is  whether  the  designer 
takes  account  of  either  of  the  principles 
we  have  hinted  at,  but  is  not  guided  rather 
by  considerations  of  external  effect.  Even 
the  "  hob-grate,"  which  is  now  turned  out 
largely  by  several  manufacturers  who  would 
have  laughed  at  them  a  little  while  ago, 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
heating  on  sound  principles.  Even  the 
disciples  of  "  Queen  Anne  "  confess  to 
its  inefficiency  and  liability  to  smoke. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  new  book,  says 
of  the  hob- stove  : — "  I  remember  the 
protest  against  them  of  a  manufacturer  who 
made  one  for  me  about  twelve  years  ago, 
that  he  was  removing  them  from  old  houses 
every  day.  He  now  supplies  quantities  of 
new  ones  cast  from  old  patterns.  In  my 
experience  they  are  an  inefficient  kind  of 
grate,  giving  out  little  heat,  and  liable  to 
smoke.  This  may  be  cured  by  lessening 
the  width  of  the  opening  above  the  hobs,  so 
that  the  smoke  is  guided  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  flue."  Yet  architects  of  the  school 
use  hob-grates  daily,  in  spite  of  their  ad- 
mitted defects.  In  this  matter  of  heating, 
indeed,  fashion  has  waged  war  with  sanitary 
science  for  years,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  how  many  modern  residences  are 
warmed  by  hot  air  or  water,  or  even  so 
simple  a  plan  as  an  apparatus  connected 
with  the  kitchen -boiler,  which  has  been  used 
with  perfect  success. 

In  the  arrangement  of  bedrooms  to 
many  of  our  large  modern  houses,  it  is  often 
curious  to  notice  what  perverse  notions  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  the  placing  of  doors, 
windows,  and  fireplaces.  Sometimes  there 
is  no  position  in  which  a  bed  can  be  placed, 
unless  it  is  squeezed  between  a  door  and  a 
fireplace  ;  the  window  is  often  directly 
opposite,  and  there  is  little  space  for  furni- 
ture. In  the  appointments  of  dressing  and 
bath  rooms,  and  w.c.'s,  the  architect  leaves 
much  to  be  determined  by  chance  and 
individual  caprice.  In  the  ventilating  de- 
tails the  engineer  can  do  what  he  likes. 
Few  houses  are  designed  or  built  with  any 
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prc-i!ri'an£^ccl  plan  for  -warming  or  ven- 
tilating tiicm.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
«vcry  house  of  importance  made  a  laughing- 
stock by  the  introduction  of  the  "  fads"  of 
ventilating  ongiiicors  and  patentees,  and 
we  might  easily  imagine  such  a  thing  as 
this  ;  but  ar  chitects  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  allowing  every  inventor  to  try  his  ex- 
periments on  their  buildings  at  their  em- 
ploj'ers'  cost,  an  evil  which  might  be  avoided 
if  the  principles  of  the  science  of  heating 
and  ventilation  wore  thoroughly  understood, 
and  provided  for  intheplans  and  specification. 
We  might  extend  these  observations  to  the 
effect  of  light  in  dwellings,  the  value  of  the 
ceiling  in  aiding  the  illuminative  effect  in 
rooms,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  a 
light  tint,  if  not  perfectly  white,  so  as  to 
reflect  the  small  amount  of  light  a  window 
gives,  which  has  been  calculated  to  be  only 
about  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the  full  light.  It 
is  unfortimate,  at  least,  our  having  to  admit 
that  this  element  of  health  is  allowed  to 
struggle  in  the  best  way  it  can,  and  fre- 
quently when  it  does  enter  scantily  into  our 
apartments,  is  absorbed  by  dark  and  dismal 
walls.  Such  questions  as  properties  and 
materials,  their  absorbent  and  moisture- 
retaining  qualities,  their  conductivity  of 
heat  and  electricity,  the  effects  of  colour  on 
health,  particularly  with  reference  to  wall- 
papers, arc  beginning  to  thrust  themselves 
before  every  enlightened  individual,  and 
must,  sooner  or  later,  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  our  buildings  in  a  more  decided 
manner  than  even  our  sanitary  authorities 
are  prepared  to  admit.  As  our  towns  en- 
large their  boundaries,  so  must  those  ele- 
ments most  conducive  to  health  begin  to 
assume  their  due  weight  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  dwellings  around  us. 


A  EECENT  YISIT  TO  EUSSIA. 

FOLLOWING  in  order  of  interest,  we 
have  of  the  churches  of  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow,  to  notice 

THE     CATHEDRAL      OP      THE  ARCHANGEL 
'  MICHAEL, 

otherwise  the  Mausoleum  Church,  an  adjoin- 
ing building  to  the  last  described,  of  which 
it  is  said  to  be  partly  a  copy.    This  church 
was   founded  in   1333;  but  the  present 
buildmg  dates  from  1507,  and  is  reputed  to 
be  the  work  of   Aleviso,  a  Milanese.  It 
would  appear  that  not  only  the  churches, 
but  the  walls  of  this  great  citadel,  were 
built  from  designs  of  ItaUan  architects.  We 
fail  to  trace  the  Classic  types  that  must  have 
been  the  familiar  outcome  of  such  artists  ; 
but  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  compelled  to  follow  the  line  or 
style  of  design  existing  in  old  buildings  of 
a  national   character.     Theoretically,  we 
believe  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  works 
designed  by  Byzantine  artists,  whereas  prac- 
tically they   are  the   special  outcome  of 
Italian  artists.    It  is  one  of  many  proofs 
that  the  architecture  of  the  East  had  be- 
come the  orthodox  style,  and  that  no  feeling 
less  than  one  of  a  sacrilegious  character, 
would  have  tolerated  any  other.    We  have 
here   again  the  same   square  apartment 
representing  our  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts, 
with  the  same  four  columns  therein,  sup- 
porting the  central  dome.   Externally,  we 
have  the  same  rough-drawn  whitewashed 
walls,  the  semicircular  gables,  and'the  fine 
gilded  domes,  the  supporting  walls  of  which 
are  pierced  with  long  narrow  lights,  which 
are  about  the  only  windows  in  the  fabric. 
Not  being  the  High  Church  of  the  Metro- 
politan, we  miss  the  important  cluster  of 
eastern  chapels,  repeated  as  it  were  story 
above  story.  Here  we  have  three  chapels,  the 
central  one  graced,  as   is  usual,  with  an 
apsidal  end.    As  enlargements,   no  doubt 
consequent  upon  the  enormous  space  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lloyul  tombs,  smaller  chapels 
lire  pushed  out  from  the  square  apartmentsj 


flanking  the  main  or  central  chapel,  and  a 
lean-to,  or  south  aisle,  is  added  to  the  nave. 
We  fail  to  recognise  anj'  architectural  de- 
tails worthy  of  note,  and  hence  the  fact  that 
restorations  followed  during  the  years  1772, 
and  1812,  are  of  little  moment. 

This  church,  which  is  by  no  means  large, 
is  literally  tilled  with  tombs  ;  they  are  ranged 
along  the  walls  row  after  row,  and  placed 
with  their  ends  towards  the  great  columns, 
until  little  further  than  passages  or  aisles 
are  left  for  the  worshippers.  From  1341, 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  rulers 
of  this  groat  emi^ire,  both  of  the  Kurik  and 
the  Romanoff  dynasties,  found  a  resting- 
place  within  these  walls,  and  their  tombs 
to-day  are  no  less  than  forty-five  in  num- 
ber. We  have,  in  connection  with  the 
palaces,  alluded  to  the  old  custom  of  isolating 
the  female  part  or  portion  of  the  community, 
an  institution  painfully  apparent  within 
these  walls,  but  one  set  aside  in  the  more 
modern  mausoleum  church  at  St.  Petersburg, 
for  there  are  no  Queens  of  Eussia  interred  in 
this  Imperial  building.  These  members  of 
the  imperial  house,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  were  interred  in  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  Convent,  a  nunneiy  founded 
by  St.  Eudoxia  in  1389,  near  the  Holy  Gate 
of  the  Kremlin.  Their  tombs  are  ]Dlaced  in 
a  double  row  round  the  walls,  that  of  the 
foundress  being  of  silver.  Those  of  the 
highest  historical  interest  are  the  tombs  of 
the  mother  of  J ohn  the  Terrible,  and  that 
of  the  first  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  whom 
he  forced  to  take  the  veil,  and  retire  into 
this  convent,  those  next  in  interest  being 
the  tombs  of  four  of  the  six  wives  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  Eeturning  to  our  subject,  we 
may  note  that  the  tombs  of  the  Tzars  are  of 
a  mixed  order  of  merit :  they  are  all  uniform 
in  size,  about  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide, 
and  four  feet  high,  coped  or  roofed  at  the 
top.  The  bidk  of  those  are  covered  with 
faded  scarlet  palls,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  the  titles  of  the  deceased,  surmounted 
'  by  crosses,  and  on  the  bottom  are  orna- 
ments, all  worked  in  yellow  silk.  The 
material  of  a  great  portion  of  these  tombs  is 
brick,  the  covers  or  copings  being  of  wood. 
At  first  glance  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they 
were  temporary  erections,  something  more 
consonant  with  the  resting-place  of  kings 
being  intended  to  follow.  Such  was  not 
the  case;  it  is  the  custom  of  to-day,  as 
noticed  by  us  in  our  visit  to  the  modern 
mausoleum  church  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
citadel,  to  observe  a  marked  degree  of  plain- 
ness in  the  Eoyal  tombs,  the  only  advance 
noticeable  being  from  the  brick  and  wood 
under  notice,  toplam,  polished,  white,  veined 
marble. 

The  mode  of  perpetuating  the  memories 
of  our  kings  has  been,  and  still  is,  by  re- 
cumbent etiigies,  a  mode  that  seems  peculiar 
to  southern  and  western  Europe.  Here  the 
faith  that  does  not  admit  of  graven  images 
extends  to  the  tombs  of  kings,  and  hence 
they  are  represented  by  life-sized  pictures, 
fixed  on  the  adjoining  walls.  These  re- 
puted portraits  are  painted  on  sheets  of 
metal,  the  figures  being  shown  in  long 
white  robes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
portion  of  the  ancient  customs,  pertaining 
to  the  departed  great  of  Moscovy,  is  not  re- 
tained in  connection  with  the  modern  inter- 
ments at  St.  Petersburg,  and  as  effigies 
could  not  be  resorted  to,  the  j^lainness  of 
the  tombs  maj'  there  be  accounted  for.  The 
most  remarkable  tomb  in  the  maus  oleum 
church  of  the  Kremlin  is  that  of  Dimitri, 
the  youngest  son  of  John  the  Terrible,  who, 
as  the  last  of  the  Kurik  dynasty,  a  race  that 
had  wielded  the  sceptre  for  seven  centuries, 
was  murdered  by  Boris  Godunof  the  usurper, 
a  crime  that  was  parallel  to  that  committed 
by  Eichard  III.  in  the  tower  of  London. 
'Ihis  young  prince,  whose  remains  were 
afterwards  miraculously  found  and  conveyed 
to  this  resting-place,  has  long  been  a  saint 
I  of  the  Eussian  Church,  and  in  the  orthodox 


manner  his  bones  are  shrined  in  a  silver 
tomb,  through  the  top  of  which  the  fore- 
head of  the  skull  is  exposed  for  the  wor- 
shii:)pers  to  kiss.  Near  by,  stands  a  tall 
silver  candlestick,  presented  by  the  pcojjle 
of  the  town  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted ;  and  on  the  adjoining  column  is  fixed 
his  portrait,  besides  which  are  other  relics, 
consisting  of  his  shirt  and  handkerchief, 
marked  with  blood,  a  silver  toy  purse,  four- 
teen silver  coins,  and,  as  if  to  complete  the 
furnishing  of  this  chamber  of  horrors,  the 
fatal  knife  with  which  the  foul  deed  was 
committed.  This  tomb  suffered  by  the 
pillage  of  the  French  soldiers  in  1812,  as  did 
that  of  another  fixed  in  a  side  chapel,  the 
object  of  booty  being  the  silver  of  which  they 
were  composed.  In  this  act  of  desecration, 
the  body  of  the  ill-fated  Prince  was  re- 
moved from  its  costly  setting,  and  cast  on. 
the  ground,  from  whence  it  was  rescued  by 
a  pious  monk,  when  the  church  was  a  store- 
house of  the  French.  The  present  silver 
tomb  is  a  modem  work,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  church,  the  other  in 
the  side  chapel  being  restored  or  replaced 
in  bronze. 

John  the  Terrible,  by  a  curious  anomaly, 
is  interred  nearer  to  the  high  altar  than  any 
other  monarch,  in  which  position  he  may  be 
supposed  to  benefit  most  by  the  services 
performed  twice  a  year  for  the  sins  of  all 
those  interred  within  these  walls,  services 
which  are  paid  for  by  vestments  and 
church  vessels  presented  to,  and  exhibited 
by,  the  priests.  The  altar-screen  is  much 
adorned  with  gold  ;  but  it  is  not  endowed 
with  any  miracle-working  pictru-es ;  the  most 
precious  shrine  is  one  containing  a  drop  of 
blood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Amongst 
the  treasures  of  this  church  may  be  counted 
a  fine  illuminated  version  of  the  Gospels  in  a 
gold  enamel  cover,  studded  with  precious 
stones,  the  date  of  which  is  1125;  across 
of  John  the  Terrible,  set  with  large  pearls, 
and  remarkable  for  containing  an  emerald 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  an  old 
lantern  of  mica,  associated  with  the  same 
monarch  in  being  brought  by  him  from 
Novgorod. 

Having  noticed  these  two  celebrated 
churches  of  the  Kremlin,  andincidentally  the 
one  forming  part  of  the  Nunnery  near  the 
Holy  Gate,  our  task  of  completion,  although 
these  are  but  half  the  churches  of  the 
Kremlin,  is  but  a  short  one.  Of  these,  the 

CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION, 

standing  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
mausoleum  church,  claims  a  passing  note. 
This  is  a  still  smaller  church  of  the  same 
type,  founded  in  1291,  and  last  rebuilt  in 
1489,  since  which  it  has  undergone  two 
restorations,  the  last  being  in  1868.  The 
eastern  chapels  are  three  in  number,  and 
semicircular  in  plan,  and  from  the  fact  of 
this  arrangement  admitting  of  no  extensions, 
a  cluster  of  buildings,  two  or  three  stories 
in  height,  the  latter  being  crowned  by  two 
domes,  is  attached  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  nave.  The  interior  of  this  church  is 
remarkable  for  the  floor  being  of  jasper 
and  agate,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  Shahs  of 
Persia.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
numerous  pictures  of  great  age,  brought 
from  Novgorod  the  Great  in  1547,  a  date 
that  fixes  one  of  the  restorations,  and  the 
first  occasion  of  the  domes  being  decorated 
with  gold.  It  is  natural  to  find  these 
churches  of  the  Kremlin  bound  up  with 
some  great  ofiice  of  the  kings  ;  we  have  seen 
in  one  case  a  church  devoted  to  their  coro- 
nations, and  another  to  their  interments, 
both  which  offices  must  bring  them  con- 
siderable gains.  In  the  present  case,  as  if 
by  endowment,  the  Annunciation  Church 
has  the  right  of  baptism  and  marriage  in 
connection  with  the  reigning  family,  an 
an  ancient  right  that  has  no  doubt  been 
entrenched  upon  by  the  churches  of  the 
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more  modem  capital.  Amongst  its  vi- 
cissitudes it  counts  the  fact  of  being  trans- 
formed into  a  stable  during  the  French 
occupation  of  the  city.  The  altar-screen  is 
rich  with  holy  pictures  ;  that  of  the 
"  Vii'gin  "  is  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers.  It  was  carried  into  battle  as  a 
standard  by  Dimitry  of  the  Don,  in  1389, 
and  by  Boris  Gudunof  in  1591,  when  the 
army  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  was  under 
the  walls  of  Moscow.  Amongst  the  eccle- 
siastical treasures  is  the  sponge  in  which 
vinegar  was  offered  to  our  Saviour,  a 
portion  of  the  stick  with  which  he  was 
beaten,  a  portion' of  His  blood,  and  His  crown 
of  thorns. 

The  next  building  of  this  class,  and  one 
which  completes  the  group,  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  holy  and  historic  inclosure, 
is  the 

CHTJECH  OF  THE  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  WOOD. 

This  is  situate  to  the  north-west  of  the  others, 
in  which  position  it  is  surrounded  by  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  the  Eoyal  Palace.  It  is  a 
small  construction  of  the  ordinary  type, 
and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  oldest  or 
parent  church  of  Moscow,  the  original  being 
built  of  wood.  Its  greatest  treasure  is  the 
relics  of  Stephen  of  Perm,  the  first  Christian 
missionary  and  martyr  in  Eussia,  the  inci- 
dents of  whose  life  are  depicted  on  the 
walls.  This  church  was  converted  into  a 
prison  by  the  French,  and  in  it  Count  Perof- 
ski  and  other  captives  were  housed  for  two 
weeks  upon  straw,  and  were  only  rescued 
when  nearly  starved  to  death. 

In  completing  our  notice  of  the  eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  the  Kremlin,  we  must 
give  a  passing  allusion  to  the 

KIBACLE  MOKTASTEEY, 

near  the  Holy  Gate,  an  institution  dating 
from  1365,  that  contains  within  its  inclosure 
two  churches.  Drawing  a  parallel  with  Eng- 
land, we  may  call  it  the  "  Lambeth  Palace 
of  Eussia,"  for  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
primate,  or  metropolitan,  of  the  Eussian 
church.  It  was  foimded  by  Alexis  the 
Patriarch,  a  saint  whose  blessing  is  still  in- 
voked on  behalf  of  the  young  about 
to  commence  their  studies,  one  who  is  still 
pilgrimised  by  the  peasants  of  his  holdings, 
who  come  on  his  name-day  to  pray  at  the 
shrine  of  their  lord.  The  principal  church 
of  this  Monastery  is  the  Cathedral  cf  St. 
Alexis,  a  building  that  has  been  repeatedly 
restored  by  the  heads  of  the  present  dynasty. 
It  was  hardly  used  by  the  French,  the 
sanctuary  being  turned  into  a  bedroom  for 
Marshal  Davoust.  The  silver  tomb  of  the 
foimder,  placed  against  the  south  wall,  was 
carried  away,  and  the  remains  of  the  founder 
were  discovered  under  a  heap  of  ruins  after 
the  invaders  had  taken  their  leave.  All  is 
now  in  order  ;  but  the  insults  offered  co 
these  most  holy  shrines  of  Holy  Eussia,  by 
the  French  \mdev  Napoleon,  can  neither  be 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.  It  was  some  comfort 
to  this  wounded  people  to  see  this  sacrilegious 
host  annihilated  in  their  wintry  retreat  ;  to 
see  the  keys  of  Paris  hvmg  on  the  walls  of 
the  Zazan  Cathedral,  and  to  see  the  erection 
of  the  celebrated  Alexander  column  in  front 
of  the  "Winter  Palace  ;  but  the  wound,  as 
everything  about  the  Kremlin  shows,  wiU 
never  heal.  The  other  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  is  of  equal  age,  and  has  recently 
been  brought  into  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Architecturally,  they  in  no  way 
differ  froni  those  we  have  already  noticed. 
It  is  not  in  Moscow  that  architectural  inno- 
vations are  to  be  looked  for  ;  the  reforms 
of  Peter  the  Great  have  not  been  pinned 
upon  this  ancient  capital,  which,  like 
Haddon  Hall,  amongst  the  mansions  of  our 
nobility,  stands  as  a  faithful  record  of  the 
past. 

{To  he  continued.) 


SPAIN  IN   1880.— RESTORATIONS. 

RESTORATION,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
ixse  the  word,  is  a  manner  of  work  yet 
new  to  Spain.  The  Church,  which  is  still  a 
great  power  in  the  land,  and  -which  possesses,  of 
course,  the  principal  part  of  the  works  of  the 
past,  to  which  restoration  applies,  has  had  more 
regard  for  its  wants  and  services,  than  for  any 
archoeological  spirit,  in  the  repairs  which  have 
been  occasionally  necessary  to  its  buildings. 
However,  there  is  becoming  evident,  in  further- 
ance of  the  views  of  the  educated  classes,  who 
are  learning  to  look  to  these  subjects,  some 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  specimens 
of  ancient  art,  to  be  a  little  better  guarded  from 
destruction.  One  finds,  sometimes,  upon  the 
facade  of  an  archieologieal  relic,  a  board  upon 
which  is  painted  the  style  and  title  of  a  com- 
mission for  the  preservation  of  artistic  monu- 
ments ;  the  name  of  the  particular  monu- 
ment there  being  preserved.  Beyond  fixing  this 
board,  and  installing  an  ancient  dame  with 
authority  to  receive  the  "  rcales  "  of  inquirers, 
there  is  generally  but  little  done.  And  even  this 
is  only  applicable  to  such  buildings  as  are  not 
in,  or  have  passed  out  of,  the  hands  of  the 
church.  Sometimes  an  un guided  attempt  at  the 
collection  of  a  museum  is  found.  These  often 
look  as  if  the  collectors  had  been  suddenly 
converted  from  the  one  extreme,  of  neglect,  to 
the  other,  of  the  conservation  of  everything. 
But  one  must  not  grumble  too  much  at  this. 
There  are  often  several  interesting  fragments 
among  the  rubbish  brought  together  thus,  in 
some  disused  cloister  or  desecrated  chapel. 

And  restoration  itself  is  a  work  which  it  is 
not  advisable  to  over -stimulate,  lest,  being 
undertaken  prematurely,  insufficient  knowledge 
may  cause  more  mischief  than  advantage.  The 
present  unrestored  condition  of  antiquities  is  a 
strong  attraction  for  the  artist,  and  one  which 
will  probably  decrease  ere  long. 

The  principal  works  now  being  executed, 
which  I  encountered,  are  Leon  Cathedral,  the 
Alhambra  at  Granada,  the  Alcazar  at  Seville, 
and  the  chiu-ch  (formerly  a  synagogue)  of  S. 
Benito,  called  El  Transito,  at  Toledo. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Church  is 
altogether  neglecting  or  ill-treating  its  archi- 
tectural inheritance.  Some  of  the  cathedrals 
have  been  restored  or  repaired  at  various  times 
with  more  or  less  success ;  but  the  work  thus 
done  is  not  of  much  value  archfeologically. 

The  cathedral  of  Leon  is,  just  now,  an 
unusually  interesting  study.  The  works,  which 
have  been  long  in  hand,  are  well  advanced  in 
the  taking-down  and  scaffolding  stages.  A 
thorough  descrijition  of  the  edifice  will  be  found 
(by  those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
its  peculiarities)  in  Street's  "  Gothic  Architec- 
ture of  Spain."  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  present  building,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  a  former  one  of  the  11th  century,  is  a 
structure  in  the  best  pei-iod  of  the  Gothic  style  ; 
having  been  completed  about  A. D.  1,300.  It  is 
altogether  French  in  character  ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, so  light  in  construction,  particularly 
aboiit  the  clerestory  and  triforium,  that  long 
ago  its  weakness  was  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion, and  the  outer  openings  of  the  tracery,  &c., 
of  each  bay,  in  these  stories,  had  to  be  filled  up 
with  masonry. 

The  lines  of  shafts  and  walls  are,  in  manj- 
cases,  very  much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but 
not  always  so  as  to  be  dangerous.  Some  of  the 
flying  buttresses  had  to  be  I'estored  at  a  former 
date,  probably  when  the  strengthening  of 
vaulting  shafts  was  done.  The  thrusts  outward 
of  the  vaults,  have,  however,  caused  much  dis- 
turbance of  the  walls,  and  the  thrusts  inward  of 
the  aisle  vaults  have  made  very  evident  impres- 
sions upon  the  shafts  of  nave.  I  shoixld  add 
that  the  building  consists  of  nave  of  six  bays,  and 
aisles,  with  two  western  towers.  Transepts, 
choir,  and  apse  with  aisles  and  chapels.  These 
chapels  are,  at  present,  reserved  for  ecclesiastical 
uses,  being  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

The  work  of  restoration  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  Senor  Lavinia,  who  died  in  1868  ;  and 
Senor  Don  Andres  CaUigo  was  appointed.  Then 
succeeded  Senor  Don  Juan  de  Madrazo  (an 
architect  known  to  the  English  profession  by 
reason  of  his  visits  to  our  country),  lately  de- 
ceased. 

At  present  the  charge  has  been  undertaken 
by  Senor  Don  Demetiio  de  los  Rios.  There  is, 
of  coiirse,  a  large  number  of  artificers  upon  the 
work  ;  but  not  enough  to  carry  it  on  with  the 


despatch  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  for 
such  thorough  restoration.  The  building  is 
thus  too  long  exposed  in  a  half-demolished  con- 
dition to  the  weather,  and  the  destructive  little 
casualties  attendant  upon  such  operations.  The 
tombs  and  other  rich  delicate  work  are  not  suffi- 
ciently guarded  from  breakage,  &c.,  and  the 
beautiful  stained  glass  has  already  been  sadly 
damaged  in  places.  I  suppose  that  eventually 
it  will  nearly  all  have  to  be  removed  for  the 
execution  of  the  other  work.  It  should  be  done 
at  once.  Or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  more  care 
should  be  taken  that  holes  are  not  poked  through 
it. 

The  crossing  and  transepts,  the  greater  part 
of  nave,  and  part  of  choir  are  full  of  scaffolding, 
&c.  This  is  necessarily  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude,  being,  not  only  the  means  of  access, 
but  the  support  of  the  work  and  of  the  heavy 
centering  for  vaults,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
shoring  of  the  old  portions  of  the  structure.  It 
is  elaborately  designed  and  most  carefully 
executed.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  some- 
what extravagant  in  these  particulars.  It  is 
principally  of  wrought  timber  with  trusses,  and 
centerings,  and  accessories,  all  neatly  finished ; 
with  such  things  as  cut  ends,  &c.,  as  if  it  were 
the  end,  instead  of  the  means  of  the  work.  And 
a  comfortable  staircase  with  rounded  handrails 
and  convenient  landings,  provides  easy  access  to 
the  various  stages.  And,  lastly,  the  material  ie« 
freely  expended  in  unnecessarily  complicated 
framing  and  hea-vy  scantlings.  Of  course,  it  is 
better  to  be  lavish  than  dangerously  economical, 
and  it  is  more  pleasant  to  see  and  use  nicely- 
finished  scaffolding,  but,  if  money  is  scarce 
(which  I  understand  is  the  case),  the  amount 
expended  in  these  temporary  constructions  is,  to 
say  the  least,  liberal. 

Nevertheless  this  timber  structure  is  a  fine 
work,  and  it  is  without  doubt  well  designed  in 
principles.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
trussed  centerings  wliich  I  noticed,  all  the 
members  are  well  relieved  of  cross  stains  by  the 
scientific  placing  of  struts  and  ties.  The  greater 
part  of  the  weight,  in  the  nave,  is  carried  down 
by  massive  principals  on  to  the  sill  of  triforium^ 
These  are  not  tied  in  actually  at  the  feet,  but 
the  masonry  at  this  level  is  so  solid  that  it  can. 
easily  resist  the  thrust ;  and  the  position  of  these 
primary  timbers  is  a  very  convenient  one.  In 
the  crossing  the  weight  is  brought  down  by 
posts,  braces,  &c.,  to  the  floor  itself.  Analysis, 
of  this  maze  of  timbering  (as  it  appears  from 
below)  is  easy  upon  a  closer  inspection.  Then 
it  can  be  seen,  too,  that  there  is  more  than  the 
simple  scaffold.  In  shoring,  there  is  an  ingeni- 
ous arrangement  for  maintaining  a  corrective 
pressure  against  leaning  portions  of  the  work. 
Across  the  nave,  for  instance,  in  line  with  the 
transept  walls  where  the  last  bay  of  the  aisle 
vault  has  pushed  forward  the  main  shafts,  there 
is  a  frame,  the  principle  of  which  is  best  de- 
scribed by  supposing  the  tie  removed  from  a  flat 
kmg-post  truss.  Of  course,  a  comparatively 
small  weight  upon  this  is  sufficient  to  cause  an 
enoi-mous  thrtist.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
jiressure  is  elastic,  and  automatically  following 
in  its  action.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  simple  an  affair  as  the  two  principals 
and  the  weight  spoken  of. 

The  outside  scaflcolding,  &c.,  is  of  lesser 
interest. 

So  much  for  the  intermediate  work. 

The  actual  building  operations  are,  at  pre- 
sent, principally  in  connection  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  faoade  of  the  S.  transept.  This 
has  been  altogether  taken  down,  and  is  being 
rebuilt.  The  new  work  is  now  up  to  about  the 
sill  of  the  great  window  over  the  portal  and 
arcading.  It  is  being  executed  in  a  rather  hard 
white  stone,  not  of  the  same  fine  warm  tint  as 
the  old.  It  comes  from  the  province  of  Burgos. 
But  very  little  of  the  old  work  is  reinstated. 
The  fine  doorway  is,  like  the  rest,  almost 
entirely  new.  I  think  the  tympanum,  with  its 
relief  carving,  is  the  only  piece  of  old  material 
retained. 

But  the  drawings,  which  the  architect  kindly 
showed  and  explained  to  me,  are  very  carefully 
and  thoroiighly  made  (indeed,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  deprecate  needless  expenditure  here 
again)  ;  and  full- sized  models  are  used  in  pre- 
paring and  determining  details  of  carving,  &c. 

Upon  the  subject  of  drawings,  I  may  be  jjer- 
mitted  a  Uttle  digression  to  note  the  curious  fact 
that  the  drawing-board  and  T-square,  as 
mathematical  instruments,  are  unknown  in 
Spain.    Draughtsmen  manage  to  do  all  their 
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work  witli  parallel  rulers  and  set  squares.  An 
euK-ineer  I  mot  with,  whoso  English  training 
liud  modified  his  methods,  told  me  ho  had  to 
sond  to  London  to  got  a  board  and  square  of 
proper  consti'uotion. 

The  Alhambra  is  the  next  important  work  of 
restoration.  Indeed,  it  may  claim  to  rank  first, 
as  being  of  an  edifice  unique  and  pre-eminent 
in  its  stylo  and  situation.  Constructed  during 
the  ijeriod  when  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  their 
resources  and  wealth  compressed,  so  to  speak,  in 
their  last  remaining  kingdom  of  Granada,  the 
Alhambra  was  almost  the  realisation  of  their 
Oriental  dreams  of  magnificence  and  beauty. 
My  impression  of  what  remains  of  it  is,  that 
description  is  inadequate  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  peculiarly  impressive  beauty  of  this 
extraordinary  work.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
which,  unless  actually  seen,  cannot  be  under- 
stood. I  believe  the  secret  of  its  greatest  charm 
lies  in  one  word — "Idealism."  The  decorative 
system  is  born,  not  of  imitation,  nor  historical 
teaching,  nor  faith,  but  of  reason  ;  seeking  the 
principles  and  the  sources  of  beauty.  And  that 
system  is  abstractly  more  perfect  than  others, 
as  is  reason  broader  and  deejjer  than  the  beauty- 
inspiring  instincts.  It  is  not  of  architecture,  but 
of  decoration,  that  I  speak  thus. 

But  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into 
such  questions,  or  even  to  describe  the  parts  and 
features  of  this  beautiful  and  delightfully 
situated  fortress-palace.  Descriptions  better 
than  I  could  give  are  accessible ;  and  failing 
the  reality,  its  representations  are  valuable. 
Therefore,  presuming  in  my  readers  a  know- 
ledge of  its  form,  I  will  give  my  notes  of  the 
work  lately  done  and  now  being  done  upon  it. 

The  works  are  in  the  charge  of  Senor  Don 
Eafael  Contreras,  a  gentleman  lately  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  whose  devotion  to  this  work  shows  a 
true  artist's  love  for  it.  The  operations  are  not 
more  of  restoration  than  of  continual  repair. 
The  structure  has  arrived  at  its  period  of  old 
age  ;  and  it  is  rather  continual  care  and  preser- 
vation, than  an  effort  to  restore  its  original 
brilliant  splendour,  which  is  being-  carried  on. 

For  this  purpose,  a  small  staff  of  quietly- 
working  artificers  is  permanently  retained,  and 
these,  acquiring  the  spirit  of  the  style  in  which 
they  labour,  and  inspired  by  their  able  chief, 
produce  results  which,  so  far  as  excellence  is 
concerned,  are  extremely  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
pity  that  funds  are  not  sufBciently  abundant  to 
allow  of  a  more  extensive  restoration,  during, 
at  least,  a  short  time,  and  also  to  obviate  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  economy  in  the 
replacing  of  certain  more  expensive  details. 
The  elaborate  wall  tile-work,  for  instance, 
which  was  carried  round  the  octagonal  shafts 
with  pains  and  expense  unspared,  as  may  still 
in  some  positions  be  seen,  is  being  restored  in 
the  "Chamber  of  Judgment"  (which  opens 
upon  the  "  Court  of  Lions")  with  an  ingenious 
inlay  of  coloured  plaster.  This  is  itself  good, 
and  deserves  notice  as  a  means  of  decoration,  but 
it  is  not  a  restoration  of  the  tiles. 

The  "  Court  of  the  Lions,"  which  has  suflPered 
much  in  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  is 
being  slowly  restored.  The  new  plaster  wall 
enrichment,  which  is  cast  in  moulds  carefully 
prepared  from  the  best  preserved  of  the  ancient 
work,  is  very  well  done.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  detect  which  is  new  and  which 
old.  This  work  is  fixed  in  slabs,  and  the  joints 
finished  off  with  tools,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original.  Some  of  the  stalactite  work,  too, 
has  been  wonderfully  well  replaced.  The  old 
eaves  are  being  removed  jjicce  by  piece,  and 
replaced  by  a  wood  cornice,  for  which,  I  sup- 
pose, the  architect  has  precedent.  I  hardly 
dare  to  criticise  ;  but  I  think  that  the  upward 
tut  of  the  brackets  is  not  very  satisfactory,  as 
one  can  see  b}'^  the  internal  height  that  they  are 
not  really  the  rafter  ends  they  seem  to  be.  The 
colour  (a  stain,  I  believe,  but  it  may  be  the 
colour  of  the  wood)  is,  at  present,  a  rather  strong 
contrast  with  the  light  grey  of  the  old  plaster. 

The  beautiful  great  wooden  doors  of  the 
"  HaU  of  the  Abencerrages  "  and  of  the  "  Hall 
of  the  Two  Sisters  "  have  had  portions  of  their 
elaborate  panelling  and  carving  replaced,  and 
this  too  is,  I  think,  very  well  executed.  The 
decorative  surface  is  a  sort  of  inlay  or  plating 
of  thin  tablets  of  wood  upon  a  massive  framed 
door,  so  that  the  substitution  of  the  nicelj^- joined 
pieces  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

There  is  not  much  colour  left  in  this  court,  as 
it  is  rather  open  to  the  weather,  but  in  some 


sheltered  positions  there  yet  remain  valuable 
traces,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
obliterated  without  good  cause.  I  understand 
that,  some  little  time  since,  the  columns  and 
caps  and  bases  upon  the  south  side  were  care- 
fully cleaned.  They  are  nice  and  white,  but 
some  fragments  of  the  delicate  frets  and  scrolls, 
which  once  covered  the  smallest  details,  have 
been  thus  lost. 

And  such  remains  have  great  value  in  the 
discussions  (not  yet  likely  to  be  terminated)  as  to 
the  colours,  and  positions  of  them,  originally  used. 

The  pavilion  at  the  west  end,  which,  with 
some  other  portions  of  the  palace,  was  bar- 
barously patched  ac  some  former  period  of  royal 
attention,  will  soon,  it  is  probable,  receive  some 
better  restoration.  It  would  be  well  to  recon- 
sider the  roof  (constructed  a  few  years  back)  of 
the  opposite  pavilion.  The  coloured  glazed 
tiles  are  not  of  agreeable  tints,  and  look  as  crude 
and  raw  as  if  put  up  yesterday.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  they  contrast  most  unpleasantly  in 
colour  with  the  deep  blue  sky  which  forms  their 
background.  The  floor  of  the  court  (the  open 
part)  is  now  bare  mossy  gravel.  In  some  older 
accounts,  this  place  is  described  as  being  a 
garden.  Perhaps  the  gravel  may  have  advan- 
tages, but  it  ought  to  be  kept  spruce  and  weed- 
less,  or  else  altogether  given  over  to  vegetation. 
Scarcely  anything  has  a  more  desolate  appear- 
ance than  the  damp  green  surface  of  earth,  with 
stray  blades  of  grass  here  and  there. 

The  chambers  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  court 
are  undergoing  repair  to  their  damaged  details, 
&c.  The  paintings  are  still  fresh  and  well  pre- 
served ;  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  make  any  com- 
parison with  their  state  at  earlier  periods.  Thev 
look  as  if  they  might  last  for  centuries  yet.  A 
portion  of  the  fiat  wood  ceiling  which  has  been 
replaced  with  new,  is  rather  awkwardly  done, 
owing  to  the  effort  to  fit  a  rectangular 
framing  into  a  twisted  and  irregular  space. 

The  "Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters"  still  claims 
to  be  entirely  original  and  unrestored.  May  it 
long  remain  so  !  There  is  still  plenty  of  colour 
left  in  this  grand  department,  and  the  walls  and 
gorgeous  stalactite  ceiliog  are  astonishingly  free 
from  any  serious  settlement. 

There  are,  however,  traces  of  the  percolation 
of  water  from  the  roofs,  which  will  do  mischief 
unless  arrested. 

Some  of  the  wall  tiling  shows  a  failing  I  had 
not  expected.  The  glazed  colour  has  here  and 
there  flaked  off  from  the  tile,  a  very  little  yet, 
apparently  through  the  disintegration  of  the 
earthenware  beneath. 

I  should  like  to  mention  an  observation  I  made 
of  the  construction  of  these  elaborate  dados. 
The  tiles  are  not  of  such  proportion  as  the  flat 
things  we  usually  so  name  ;  but  from  their  fre- 
quent narrowness  and  relatively  great  thickness, 
are  more  like  the  familiar  wood  brick-toys  of  our 
children.  And  they  are  so  firmly  set  that  a 
breakage  goes  across  the  mass  regardless  of  the 
joints.  From  inspection  of  the  position  of  signs 
of  movement,  the  cracks  in  angles,  &c.,  it  struck 
me  that  the  work  had  been,  wherever  practi- 
cable, fitted  together  in  large  slabs  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  (perhaps  face  downwards),  and 
strengthened  with  a  backing  of  cement  fixed 
thus  entire  upon  the  walls.  At  any  rate,  this 
conjecture  is  perhaps  worth  consideration  in  the 
construction  of  similar  work. 

In  the  "Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,"  some  bits 
of  experimental  colouring  have  been  done. 
They  are  not  very  satisfactory,  and  I  hope 
something  more  certainly  correct  than  they  are 
will  be  executed  completely. 

The  charming  little  Hall  of  the  Baths  is  having 
its  colour  entirely  restored.  The  effect  of  deco- 
ration of  this  class  appears  to  great  advantage  in 
such  a  chamber,  where  recesses  and  galleries 
afford  a  pleasing  variety  of  light  and  shade. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  is  very  well  done. 
Perhaps  some  fault  may  be  found  with  the  red 
colour,  which  is  a  little  lacking  in  depth,  and 
the  gold  has  rather  a  bronze-like  dulness,  which 
does  not  exercise  so  neutral  an  influence  upon 
the  harmonies  as  would  the  brighter  gold  I 
expected. 

The  small  external  court  upon  this  lower  level 
is  fresh  and  gay  with  the  verdure  and  fruit  of 
its  oranges,  and  forms  a  pretty  termination  to 
the  view  from  the  "  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages," 
across  the  court,  and  through  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Sisters,  and  the  little  chamber  beyond. 
This  favourite  "vista"  of  the  artists  is  aU  in 
good  yet  picturesque  preservation. 


The  ' '  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors ' '  is  also  in  good 
condition.  There  is  nothing  being  done  in  it 
now;  indeed  there  is  little  necessary,  unless  it  be 
the  replacement  of  certain  rather  awkward  bits 
of  "restoration"  of  a  previous  generation.  Some 
of  the  celebrated  inlaid  tiles  have  lately  been 
nialiciously  picked  to  pieces  by  inquisitive 
visitors,  notwithstanding  the  vigUance  of  the 
custodians  of  the  place. 

The  "  Court  of  the  Fishpond  "  is  trim,  and  in 
good  repair;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  rather 
bare  of  decorative  details,  and  what  there  are — 
nice  little  bits  of  plaster-work  around  doors  and 
windows— are  nearly  all  restorations. 

The  smaller  apartments  and  chambers  are 
granted  what  attention  can  be  spared ;  but 
some  parts,  stalactite  work,  and  wooden  ceilings, 
&c.,  are  pressingly  in  need  of  attention.  Their 
decaying  condition  will,  unless  they  are  speedily 
repaired,  place  them  beyond  conservation.  It  is 
because  of  this  need  that  I  remark  the  desira- 
bility of  a  greater  expenditure  for  a  short  time. 
If  these  pressing  things  were  put  into  good 
condition,  the  amount  of  labour  at  present  at 
command  would,  doubtless,  suffice  to  keep  them 
so. 

The  never- completed  Renaissance  palace  of 
Charles  V.  remains  deserted,  roofless,  and  empty. 
If  it  were  not  for  its  intrusion  here,  which  one 
cannot  help  resenting,  it  would  receive  more  at- 
tention than  it  does.  The  vast  circular  "  patio," 
or  court,  with  orders  and  vault,  is  an  interesting 
thing,  if  only  for  the  stone-cutting  science  dis- 
played. And  the  Ionic  facades,  with  relievos, 
&c.,  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest.  But 
they  are  eclipsed. 

The  Alhambra  does  not  call  for  much  restora- 
tion to  its  outer  walls.  Externally  it  is  a  grim 
old  fortress,  whose  venerable  towers  and  crum- 
bling walls  of  ruddy,  time-stained  stone,  would 
rather  suffer  than  gain  by  restoration  to  trim- 
ness. 

The  elms  which  have  been  planted  so  thickly 
and  plentifully  upon  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill, 
are  just  now  perhaps  at  an  age  of  youthful 
slimness  when  they  add  most  to  the  effect,  by 
adorning,  without  hiding,  the  ancient  edifices. 
Altogether  the  Alhambra  is,  as  a  place  of  delight- 
ful surprises,  deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
one  which  I  shall  always  recommend  to  my 
fellow-creatures,  young  or  old.  Master  or 
student,  artist  or  tourist,  the  visitor  will  find 
there  an  abundance  of  the  "instructive  amuse- 
ment" which  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
seek. 

I  was  indebted  for  some  assistance  in  finding 
things  of  interest  (which  the  guides  take  no  note 
of  in  their  routine)  to  Mr.  Estanie,  the  British 
vice-consul  at  Granada,  who  passes  most  of  his 
time  with  "thick  Whatman"  and  water-colours 
in  the  courts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  whose 
obliging  courtesy  in  gratifying  inquirers  is 
equal  to  the  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
place  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  artist-inter- 
course with  it. 

The  Alcazar  at  Seville,  although  the  original 
building  dates  from  the  10th  or  11th  century,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Moorish  edifice,  as  it 
was  re-erected  for  the  Christian  king  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  by  Moorish  workmen,  in  the 
14th  century.  Restoration  was  begun  in  1857, 
and  work  is  still  being  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  a 
not  altogether  advantageous  mixture  of  things, 
Spanish  and  Moorish — ancient  and  modem. 
Fireplaces  and  incongruous  paintings  have 
been  introduced  by  various  monarchs  who 
sought  comfort  and  fame.  And  the  gardens  are 
to-day  a  favourite  resort  when  they  are  open 
to  the  piiblic,  and  are  being  adorned  with  most 
vile  garden -architecture  and  paintings.  Never- 
theless, there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
much  of  archoeological  interest  to  be  found  here, 
and  the  work  of  restoration  and  repair  has 
doubtless  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  art. 

San  Benito  (el  Transito),  at  Toledo,  originally 
a  synagogue,  afterwards  a  chui'ch,  and  now  an 
"artistic  monument,"  is  being  restored.  The 
building  is  in  a  style  of  mingled  Gothic,  Moorish, 
and  Hebrew  ideas  and  details ;  but  it  is  not  the 
incongruous  medley  these  words,  unqualified, 
might  indicate  (see  Street's  "Gothic  Architec- 
ture in  Spain  ").  There  was,  when  I  saw  it,  a 
scaffold  in  the  interior  for  access  to  the  range  of 
windows  under  the  roof ;  but  as  the  workmen 
were  not  there  I  was  unable  to  inspect  the  works 
closely.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  to  have  to  only 
mention  this  work  without  comment. 

E.  W.  GiBSOif. 
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f  pHE  14th  annual  excursion  of  this  society 
A  took  place  on  Wednesday  week,  when  Rother- 
ham  and  Wentworth  were  visited.  Leaving 
Leeds  hy  special  train,  the  party,  numbering- 
about  100,  proceeded  from  Masborough  by 
carriages  to  the  Roman  camp  of  TcmpUborour/h, 
where  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Blazeby.  Ihiscastnim  has  long  been  recoguised  as 
Roman,  but  antiquaries  formerly  considered  it  a 
mere  summer  camp  of  no  special  importance. 
Explorations  made  in  1877  and  1878  have,  how- 
ever, thrown  considerable  light  on  tlie  liistory 
of  the  place.  We  now  find  that  the  earthworks, 
which  inclose  an  area  of  rather  more  than  four 
acres,  are  not  Roman,  but  were  thrown  up  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station  after  the  departure 
of  the  legions.  Several  feet  deep  within  the  banks 
of  earth  have  been  found  abundant  remains  of 
Roman  pottery  and  tiles,  and  among 
the  latter  tijes  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  Fourth  Cohort  of  the  Gauls,  c  iiii.  g.  There 
are  roofing,  bonding,  hypocaustal,  and  flue  tiles 
in  abundance,  proving  the  existence  of  perma- 
nent buildings,  with  the  home  comforts  of 
warmth  and  shelter.  In  the  well,  found  at  the 
eouth-east  corner  of  the  castrum,  were  discovered, 
besides  Roman  pottery  of  a  coarse  kind,  many 
querns  or  handmills  of  undoubted  Roman  origin, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  leathern  sandal-soles, 
such  as  have  been  unearthed  among  the  debris  of 
Roman  London  and  other  places.  In  the  middle 
of  the  south  rampart  the  remains  of  a  gateway, 
much  mutilated,  were  come  upon,  and  west- 
ward, within  the  cant  mm,  the  foundation- walls 
of  a  building  now  exposed.  As  soon  as  the 
masonry  in  situ  was  discovered,  the  course  of  it 
was  carefully  followed  until  the  work  resulted 
in  uncovering  the  extensive  foundations  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  public  buHding.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  it  was  made  evident  that  two 
buildings  had  existed  at  different  periods  on 
the  same  site — the  latter  one  rude  and  plain, 
the  earlier  one  graced  with  colonnades  on  the 
east  and  south.  On  the  south,  the  Roman  colon- 
nade was  entirely  obscured  beneath  a  road 
surface ;  on  the  east,  later  walling  had  been 
built  upon  the  bases  of  the  fallen  columns. 
About  and  beneath  the  foundations  of  both 
periods  were  abundant  evidences  of  the  action 
of  fire — burnt  and  blackened  stones  and  masses 
of  charcoal  and  cinders.  Roman  potte"y,  in 
great  abundance,  but  of  no  special  rarity,  was 
found,  and  oHao  a  few  coins,  ranging  chiefly 
from  Titus  to  Antoninus  Pius.  The  discovery 
of  these  remains  raises  some  interesting  questions 
afl'ecting  the  Roman  geography  of  Biitain.  The 
name  of  the  station  is  still  unknown  ;  but  it  io 
clear  that  after  the  time  of  the  Romans  it 
was  twice  occupied  and  fortified  by  another 
people — once  when  the  second  building-  was 
raised,  and  again  when  the  earthworks  were 
thrown  up.  On  this  point  the  late  Rev.  D.  H. 
Haigh,  of  Erdington,  remarked,  "  I  su.spectyou 
have  found  the  villa  regia  of  Eadwine,  and  pro- 
bably the  basilica  which  he  made  therein, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  by  Ctedwalla  and 
Pepda,  in  633  a.d.  This  was  in  campo  doiio 
or  in  Don-dfield,  and  I  have  always  looked  for  it 
along  the  valley  of  the  Don,  upwards  from  Hat- 
field, where  the  battle  was  fought.  Constantine 
gave  to  the  Church  several  basiilicre,  halls  where 
justice  was  wont  to  be  administered,  and  they 
became  Christian  churches.  May  not  the  Roman 
building  in  which  you  correctly  recognise  a 
court  of  justice,  have  been  made  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  the  narrow  aisle  added  to 
it,  on  the  ruins  of  a  portico,  by  Eadwine,  and 
consequently  the  name  of  '  Temple  '  have  been 
added  to  the  '  Burg '  by  the  people  ? ' '  The  ex- 
plorations have  so  far  touched  only  the  southern 
part  of  the  castrum.  About  two -thirds  of  the 
entire  area  remains  unexamined,  and  many  in- 
teresting discoveries  may  be  anticipated  on  r«. 
suming  operations.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  a  sepulchral  urn  was  ploughed  up 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  very  likely  an 
examination  of  the  ground  there  would  disclose 
the  whereabouts  of  the  cemetery.  The  company 
next  drove  to  IVcnUcortlt  Jl'ood/ioiise,  where 
they  Wire  permitted  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  see 
through  the  principal  apartments  of  his  man. 
sion.  They  were  received  in  the  Pillared  Hall 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Gatty,  Vicar  of  Eccles- 
field.  The  house  is  in  core  a  Tudor  structure, 
and  the  internal  courts  and  chambers  of  Henry 
VHI.'s  time  still  exist.    The  garden  front  was 


rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  in 
brick  with  stone  quoins,  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion the  present  park  front  was  rc-erected  after 
a  design  by  Flitcroft.  The  interior  was  not 
completed,  however,  till  180G,  when  an  upper 
story  was  added  to  the  wings.  The  house  now 
covers  an  area  of  3  acres  and  37  perches.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  pictures  at  Wentworth 
centres  in  the  portraits  by  Vandyck  and  Sir 
Joshvia  Reynolds  ;  those  by  Vandyck  illustrating 
the  stormy  years  preceding  the  Commonwealth, 
and  those  by  Sir  Joshua  belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  To  the 
east  of  the  house,  but  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  park,  is  Hoober  Stand,  a  lofty  pyramidal 
monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Oa  a  richly- 
wooded  eminence,  south-west  of  the  house,  may 
be  seen  a  Doric  column,  known  as  Keppel's 
Column,  and  built  in  honour  of  the  victories 
gained  by  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Kep- 
pel.  In  front  of  the  house,  beautifully  situated 
among  the  trees,  stands  the  mausoleum,  erected 
by  the  fourth  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  memory  of  his 
uncle,  the  last  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  This 
building  contains  a  fine  full-length  statue  of  the 
Marquis  in  his  peer's  robes,  and  represented  as 
if  in  the  act  of  speaking.  The  room  is  skilfully 
lighted,  and  allows  the  work,  a  masterpiece  of 
Nollekens,  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  church 
has  been  partially  pulled  down,  the  only  parts 
remaining  being  the  tower  and  chancel, 
built  by  the  second  Lord  Stratford,  in  1G84.  This 
portion  of  the  building  is  intended  to  be  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Wentworth  branch  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  family.  The  chief  interest  in  the 
church  arises  from  its  being  the  burial-place  of 
the  great  Lord  Strafi'ord.  His  monument  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Communion-table,  and  therein 
he  is  represented  in  a  kneeling  position.  There 
ai-e  two  fine  altar-tombs  ;  one  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth and  Margaret  Gascoign,  his  wife,  the 
other  of  some  forgotten  Gascoign.  The  visitors 
also  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  new 
church  built,  in  1877,  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  At 
the  luncheon  at  Rotherham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brooke,  F.S.A.  (Huddersfield),  president  of  the 
council,  mentioned  that  the  Yorkshire  Archneo- 
logical  Association  now  numbered  143  life  mem- 
bers and  350  annual  subscribing  members.  The 
subscriptions  of  the  life  members  being  capital- 
ised, they  had  an  untouched  fund  of  about  £750 
invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  Halifax  Corpora- 
tion. As  they  had  now  almost  exhausted  the 
objects  of  interest  in  Yorkshire  within  one  day's 
reach,  the  council  must  soon  consider  how  far 
they  would  be  justified  in  taking  expeditions  of  a 
somewhat  greater  length.  The  members  then  ad« 
journed  to  the  spacious  and  handsome  old  parish- 
church  of  Rotherham  (a  fine  specimen  of  Perpen« 
dicular  architecture) ,  where  a  paper  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Stacyc,  Master  of  Shrewsbury  Hospital, 
Sheffield.  On  their  way  from  the  church  to  the 
station  for  the  return  journey,  the  visitors  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  "Our  Lady's  Chapel 
on  the  Bridge,"  less  oi-nate  than  the  similar 
structure  at  Wakefield,  but  yet  interesting.  The 
exact  period  of  erection  is  ascertained  from  a 
bequest  of  John  Bokying,  master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  in  his  will,  dated  August  24th, 
1483—"  To  the  fabric  of  the  chapel  to  be  built 
on  Rotherham  Bridge  3s.  4d."  The  foundation 
of  the  college  had  been  laid  one  year  before. 
The  dimensions  of  the  chapel,  which  has  in 
modern  times  been  devoted  to  the  vilest  uses, 
is  32ft.  9in.  in  length,  by  15ft.  oin.  in  width. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  used  as  a  gaol,  and  now  it 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  tobacco-shop.  On  the  way 
to  the  station  it  was  pointed  out  that  nothing 
now  remains  of  the  noble  College  of  Jesus,  built 
by  Archbishop  Rotherham,  in  his  native  town, 
but  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  now  occupied  as 
the  College  Inn. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  REGULAR 
INSPECTION  OF  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS.* 

By  RiciiAED  Andeeso^t,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

ON  the  present  occasion  I  wish  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Association,  a  few  cases 
of  damage  resulting  to  buildings,  which  had 
lightning  conductors  attached,  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  The  adducing  of  such 
cases  furnishes  the  best  argument,  I  imagine, 

*  Read  before  Section  A  of  the  British  Association  at 
Swansea,  Aug.  27,  1880. 


not  only  for  a  record  being  kept  of  all  accidents, 
but  of  a  regular  inspection  of  buildings  which 
have  lightning  conductors  attached  to  them. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1878,  a  furniture 
repository  situated  at  the  back  of  Victoria 
Station,  Westminster,  was  struck  by  lightning, 
although  a  conductor  was  attached  to  the 
building.  The  warehouse,  which  is  built  of 
brick,  is  110ft.,  by  about  80ft.  wide,  the  roof  is 
flat  and  covered  with  lead.  At  the  south-east 
corner,  a  slate-covered  tower  with  4ft.  of  iron 
cresting,  rises  to  the  height  of  20ft.  above  the 
roof.  To  this  ornamental  ironwork  a  solid 
copper  band  lightning  conductor  fin.  broad  by 
Jin.  thick,  and  weighing  ■431b.  per  foot,  was 
attached.  A  terminal  made  of  §in.  diam.  copper 
tube,  with  three  discharging  points  Gin.  long, 
screwed  into  the  rod  3in.  from  the  top,  rose  3ft. 
above  the  iron  cresting.  The  rod  was  attached 
to  the  ironwork  by  means  of  copper  wire,  and 
the  band  to  the  slates  and  brickwork  by  gun- 
metal  clips.  The  copper  was  of  very  good 
quality,  having  a  conductivity  of  92  00  per  cent. 
The  electric  discharge  fell  on  the  point  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  bending  it,  driving  out  two 
of  the  discharging  points,  and  twisting  the 
third.  The  iron  cresting  was  shattered,  and 
considerable  damage  done  to  the  tower.  Part 
of  the  discharge  was  no  doubt  carried  off  from 
the  lead  roof  by  the  rain-water  pipes,  which  were 
in  metallic  communication  with  it.  On  testing 
the  conductor  shortly  after  the  accident,  I  got  no 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  on 
opening  out  the  earth  terminal  found  the  con- 
ductor carefully  insulated  in  concrete. 

On  the  10th  of  June  last,  lightning  struck 
the  point  of  the  conductor  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Skelton,  slightly  bending  it  ;  but  did  no  further 
damage.  The  conductor  was  made  of  Jin  diam. 
copper  rope,  and  had  a  conductivity  of  52-50 
per  cent.  On  testing  the  conductor,  while  rain 
was  falling,  I  found  the  resistance  to  be  GOO 
ohms.  The  conductor  was  buried  Oin.  among 
bricks,  lime,  &c.,  and  carried  15ft.  from  the 
building.  On  Saturday  the  26th  of  June,  1880, 
a  heavy  thunderstorm  passed  over  South  Lam- 
beth, the  lightning  doing  considerable  damage 
to  All  Saints  Church.  The  building  in  question, 
the  style  of  which  partakes  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  13th  century,  consists  of  a  nave  92ft.  Gin. 
long,  25ft.  wide,  and  36ft.  high  to  the  ijlate- 
level  of  the  roof,  a  chancel  31ft.  long,  20ft.  wide, 
and  48ft.  to  the  ridge,  also  north  and  south 
aisles  13ft.  Sin.  wide.  A  stone  cross  4ft.  high 
stands  on  the  apex  of  the  west  gable,  and  another 
of  similar  size  stood  92ft.  Gin.  from  it  on  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  a  ridge  of  red  tiles  separating 
them.  A  Jin.  diam.  copper  rope  conductor,  con- 
sisting of  49  wires,  was  attached  to  the  cross  on 
the  west  gable,  a  5ft.  point  made  of  copper  tube 
rising  18in.  above  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
10th,  lightning  was  observed  to  strike  the 
point  of  the  conductor,  then  dart  to  the  stone 
cross  of  the  east  end  of  nave,  throwing  it  down  and 
injui'ing  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle.  On  testing 
the  conductor  a  few  days  after  the  building  was 
struck,  I  found  the  lightning  rod  had  no 
' '  earth ' '  whatever,  the  rope  being  simply  stuck 
2in.  in  loose  rubbish.  The  copper  was  very 
impure,  the  conductivity  being  only  32-10  per 
cent.,  or  about  double  that  of  iron. 

In  July  last  about  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, lightning  struck  one  of  the  chimneys  of 
Normanhurst  Court,  near  Battle,  Sussex,  not- 
withstanding a  lightning-  conductor  was  attached 
to  it.  Normanhurst  stands  on  high  land,  and 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole 
channel  from  the  South  Foreland  to  Beachy 
Head.  The  buildings  are  constructed  of  hard 
blue  stone,  roofed  with  Brosely  tiles  ;  and  are  in 
the  style  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  There  were 
two  lightning  conductors  on  the  buildings  ;  one 
on  an  octagonal  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
S.W.  angle,  having  a  balcony  and  a  lofty  stone 
spire,  about  120ft.  high,  the  other  on  the  S.E. 
chimney,  which  was  struck,  about  12Gft.  distant 
from  the  tower.  The  lightning  conductors  con- 
sisted of  12  copper  wires,  15  B.W.G.  woven 
into  the  form  of  a  band  lin.  broad,  aud  weighing 
•361b.  per  foot.  The  air  terminal  which  rose  3ft. 
above  the  chimney  coping,  consisted  of  an  iron 
point  12in.  long,  covered  with  a  composition 
which  on  scraping  appeared  to  be  lead ;  this 
was  attached  by  means  of  a  coupling  joint  to 
a  copper  tube  6ft.  long,  and  weighing  •281b, 
per  foot.  The  copper  band  was  connected 
to  the  rod  by  another  coupling  joint.  The 
chimney  cojnng  consisted  of  eight  ornamental 
stone  pinnacles  3ft.  high  and  2tt.  square  at  the 
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base.  The  terminal  rod  was  placed  on  the  centre 
of  the  chiiriuey,  and  insulated  from  it.  The 
lightning  discharge  struck  the  chimney,  destroy- 
ing three  of  the  pinnacles,  which,  falling  through 
the  roof  below,  did  considerable  damage.  The 
air  terminal  was  bent,  and  the  composition  on 
the  point  melted  oin.  The  wires  near  the 
tonninal  point  were  likewise  partly  fused,  and, 
on  taking  out  one  wire  25ft.  below  the  terminal 
rod,  I  found  it  so  irregular  in  thickness,  that  it 
had  to  bo  redrawn  before  the  conductivity 
could  be  determined.  On  testing  the  earth 
terminal,  I  could  get  no  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer needle,  the  conductor  being  buried  in 
dry  earth  within  a  stone  wall  8ft.  above 
the  fosse,  or  asphalted  area.  The  conductor  on 
the  tower  had  "  good  earth."  The  conductivity 
of  the  copper  was  80-5. 

In  my  recently  published  work  on  "  The  His- 
tory and  Application  of  Lightning  Conductors," 
the  following  cases,  among  others,  are  given. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1878,  lightning  struck 
the  powder  magazine  at  the  Victoria  Colliery, 
BumtclifE,  Yorkshire.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion the  magazine  contained  about  2,0001b.  of 
gunpowder.  The  magazine  was  an  oblong 
building  of  brick.  Oft.  long,  5ft.  wide,  and  Oft. 
liigh  (internal  dimensions),  and  it  had  a  uniform 
thickness  of  three  bricks.  At  the  end  was  a 
heavy  iron  door,  and  at  the  other  a  lightning 
conductor,  consisting  of  a  copper  wu-e  rope 
seven- sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
point  of  the  terminal  rod  was  about  13ft.  above 
the  top  of  the  building,  and  a  similar  length 
was  carried  into  the  ground,  and  terminated  in 
clayey  soil  at  a  depth  of  3ft.  The  conductor 
was  fixed  to  a  pole  distant  about  2in.  from  the 
end  of  the  building  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
iron  door  was  fixed.  It  was  not  connected  with 
the  iron  door  in  any  loay.  On  testing  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  copper  rope  it  was  found  to  be 
only  39'2  instead  of  93  or  94  per  cent.  The 
conductor  should  not  have  been  insulated,  but 
brought  down  the  pole,  carried  along  the  roof 
down  the  iron  door-post,  and  so  into  the 
ground. 

In  August,  1879,  lightning  struck  one  of  the 
pinnacles  of  the  tower  of  Cromer  Church,  Nor- 
folk, although  on  another  pinnacle  only  27ft.  Oin. 
distant,  a  good  copper  conductor,  having  a  dia- 
meter of  f  of  an  inch  was  placed.  On  testing 
the  conductor  by  means  of  a  galvanometer,  I 
found  it  and  the  earth  connection  in  thoroiigh 
order.  In  this  case,  a  point  should  have  been 
placed  on  each  of  the  pinnacles,  and  joined  the 
main  conductor. 

In  May,  1879,  the  steeple  of  the  Church  at 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen  was  struck  by  light- 
ning and  damaged.  The  spire,  176ft.  in  height, 
had  attached  to  it  a  thin  tube  made  of  corrugated 
copper,  about  \  of  an  inch  in  external  diameter, 
and  §  internal ;  the  copper  being  1-32  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  It  was  made  in  short  lengths 
joined  together  by  screws  and  coupling-pieces, 
but  there  was  no  metallic  contact  whatever  be- 
tween the  pieces,  which  were  much  corroded. 
The  conductor  was  not  in  contact  with  the  build- 
ing, but  was  kept  at  a  distance  of  2|in.  by 
twenty- one  insulators.  The  earth  contact  was 
obtained  by  bending  the  tube  and  burying 
it  in  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  ISin., 
the  soil  beingdrylooserubbish,  the  earth  terminal 
being  only  3ft.  It  was  placed  in  a  corner  formed 
by  a  double-stem  buttress,  which  came  between 
the  conductor  and  a  lead-covered  roof  attached 
to  the  spire  ;  the  distance  between  the  conductor 
and  the  lead  roofing  being  about  Oft.  Oin.  The 
lightning  appears  to  have  come  down  the  con- 
ductor a  certain  distance,  and  finding  the  road 
to  earth  bad,  it  passed  through  the  buttress, 
dislodging  about  two  cartloads  of  stone,  and 
then  down  the  cast-iron  pipes  leading  from  the 
lead-covered  roof,  and  so  to  earth. 

From  the  instances  quoted,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  merely  that  rods  of  copper 
should  be  attached  to  a  building,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  once  put  up,  they  should  he  regu- 
larly inspected  to  see  if  "they  are  in  good 
order,  so  as  to  be  really  efficacious. 
Tliat  this  is  rarely  done  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  accidents  by  lightning  occur  in 
places  nominally  protected  by  conductors.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  assert  that  at  pre- 
sent not  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  public  build- 
ings in  England  are  regularly  tested. 

There  can  be  no  ruanner  of  doubt  that  in  the 
matter  of  lightning  conductors  they  manage 
tilings  better  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
than  with  us.    The  French  Govenment  are  in 


the  constant  habit  of  consulting  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  men  on  the  subject  of  protecting 
public  buildings  against  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  lightning.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
in  wliich  a  British  Government  ever  did  such  a 
thii-ig.  It  is  true  the  HoTises  of  Parliament  had 
lightning  conductors  erected  upon  them  at  a 
very  great  cost  and  under  scientific  advice.  But 
all  who  understand  the  subject  practically 
agree  in  saying  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  in  which  our 
legislators  assemble  is  really,  that  is  efiiciently, 
protected.  At  all  events,  I  understand  the 
earths  have  never  been  tested  since  the  con- 
ductors were  erected  in  1852.  That  the  Victoria 
Tower  should  have  been  struck  in  June,  1868, 
and  slightly  damaged,  tends  to  show  that  the 
conductors  at  that  time  were  not  in  an  efficient 
state. 

From  the  examination  I  have  made  I  am 
pretty  correct  in  stating  that  one-half  of  our 
cathedrals  and  three-fourths  of  our  churches 
have  not  even  nominal  protection.  For  all  that 
science  has  done,  the  Queen  may  any  day  be 
killed  in  her  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Marlborough  House,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  in  Downing-street.  To  see  the 
difi'erence  between  England  and  France  in  this 
respect,  one  has  but  to  cross  the  Channel  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  At  Dover  there  are 
huge  barracks  of  great  length,  on  the  top  of 
high  hills,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  storms 
sweei)ing  across  the  Channel,  and  the  few  con- 
ductors to  be  found  upon  them  at  long  intervals 
are  certainly  not  numerous  enough  for  efficient 
protection  against  lightning,  and  their  efficiency 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  tested.  The 
contrast  in  this  respect  on  crossing  the  Channel 
is  of  the  most  striking.  At  Calais  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  the  Grand  Place,  literally  bristles  with 
lightning  conductors,  and  so  all  the  churches 
and  chief  buildings  in  the  town.  The  same  all 
over  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Without 
slavishly  imitating  our  scientific  neighbours, 
we  might  yet  bestow  some  of  the  care  they  do 
upon  the  protection  of  our  property  as  well  as 
of  our  lives  against  the  terrible  effects  of  the 
electric  force. 


MENTAL  IMAGERY. 

ON  Monday  evening  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  at  Swan- 
sea, in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  on  "  Mental  Imagery." 
The  author  said  :  — 

There  is  a  true  kinship  between  actual  vision 
and  the  mental  picture  by  which  we  recollect 
what  we  have  seen.  When  light  falls  on  the 
eye,  a  stimulus  from  without  travels  inwards 
towards  the  brain,  where  it  associates  itself  with 
other  waves  of  ii-ritation  pi'oceeding  from  inde- 
pendent centres.  In  the  formation  of  a  mental 
picture  the  process  is  reversed.  The  action  of 
the  brain  is  propagated  outwards,  becoming 
fainter  as  it  travels.  The  same  nervous  chain  is 
concerned  in  both  cases,  but  its  links  are  differ- 
ently affected.  We  may  define  Shakespeare's 
phrase  of  seeing  with  the  "mind's  eye"  as  a 
condition  in  which  activity  of  the  nervous 
centre  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  that  of  the  nervous 
terminations  than  it  does  in  ordinary  vision. 
The  object  of  the  lecturer  was  to  point  out  the 
chief  peculiarities  in  the  mental  imagery  of 
different  persons  to  show  that  they  were  natiiral 
and  hereditary,  and  characteristic  of  different 
races,  but  that  they  admitted  in  a  high  degree 
of  being  developed  by  education,  and  to  describe 
the  most  useful  peculiarities  for  technical  and 
artistic  use  as  well  as  for  philosophical  gene- 
ralisations. The  medium  characteristic  of 
mental  imagery  among  Englishmen  was  fairly 
vi^id,  but  incomDlete.  The  field  of  their 
mental  view  was  narrow,  but  by  moving  the 
mental  eye  from  point  to  point  the  whole  of  the 
image  could  be  successively  seen,  so  far  as  it 
was  remembered  at  all.  He  based  these  conclu- 
sions on  hundreds  of  replies  sent  to  an  elaborate 
series  of  questions,  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
which  he  was  assured  by  frequent  cross-exami- 
nations. He  found  that  the  power  of  seeing  an 
image  vividly  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  so  it 
was  ()  priori  reasonable  to  expect  that  education 
might  develop  the  power  of  the  large  majority 
to  that  high  level.  In  actual  proof  of  this  he 
quoted  the  experiences  of  M.  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran  (Enseignement  Artistique,  Morel  et 
Cie.,  Paris),  the  late  director  of  the  Ecole 
Nationale  de  Dessein,  in  Paris,  to  show  how 


well  the  visualising  faculty  could  be  taught.  His 
pupils  were  made  to  study  simple  models  carefully 
and  then  to  draw  them  from  memory,  and  in  a 
few  months  they  had  no  difficulty  in  summoning 
the  required  images,  in  holding  them  steadily, 
and  in  drawing  them.    A  commission  of  the 
Institute,  appointed  in  1852  to  inquire  into  the 
results,  reported  most  highly  in  their  favour. 
M.  Legros,  the  present  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  University  College,  was  one  of  M.  Bois- 
baudran's  pupils.    A  description  was  given  of 
many  peculiarities  of  mental  imagery,  such  as 
the  strange  and  durable  association  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons  with  colours  and  letters  or  with 
days  of  the  week,  and  the  curious  tendency  of 
about  one  person  in  every  thirty  to  visualise 
numerals  in  definite  forms,  which  the  lecturer 
recently  described  at  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute.   These  are  examples  of  a  want  of  flexi- 
bility in  mental  imagery  that  is  characteristic 
of  those  who  can  with  difficulty  see  an  object 
mentally  in  more  than  one  or  two  aspects.  There 
are,  for  instance,  many  who  cannot  recall  the 
faces  of  dear  relations  who  have  died,  though 
those  of  persons  who  are  indifferent  to  them  are 
easily  recollected.    This  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
seeing  familiar  faces  very  often  in  many  aspects, 
and  to  the  memories  confusing  one  another. 
Philosophers  who  deal  in  abstract  ideas  avoid 
concrete  representations  and  suppress  mental 
imagery,  and  often  lose  the  visualising  faculty 
by  disuse.    But  those  whose  mental  imagery 
can  be  educated  so  as  not  to  be  hard  and 
persistent  in  its  character,  abandon  a  great  deal 
of  much  value  to  them  by  the  disuse  of  this 
power.    They  lose  the  only  means  they  have  of 
creating  a  mental  generic  picture  under  the 
conditions  explained  by  the  lecturer  last  year  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  as  illustrated  by  his 
plan  of  composite  portraiture,  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited specimens.     After    giving  details  of 
various  and  not  uncommon  peculiarities,  he 
stated  as  a  not  unattainable  ideal  by  the  ma- 
jority that  we  should  aim  at  the  following 
result : — The  power  of  calling  up  at  will  a  clear 
and  complete  image  of  any  object  we  have 
studied,  and  to  be  able  to  see  it  from  any  desired 
aspect,  to  construct  clear  images  from  descrip- 
tion, and  to  alter  them  as  we  please  ;  to  create 
generic  images  from  several  different  but  some- 
what similar    elements,   and  to  carry  away 
pictures  at  a  glance,  more  complicated  than  we 
could  analyse  at  the  moment  of  seeing  them. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the 
"visualised   numerals,"    some    simple,  some 
shaded,  and  others  coloured.    He  showed  the 
practical  application  of  his  method  of  "statistics 
by  inter -comparison"   in  obtaining  median, 
quartile,  octQe,  and  sub-octile  values  for  the 
vividness  of  mental  imagery.    He  also  exhibited 
specimens  of  aborig-inal  work  by  the  bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  from  the  fine  collection  of  Mr. 
Stow,  who  has  very  lately  sent  some  specimens 
to  England,  in  hopes  that  means  might  be  found 
for  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  them.  Also 
from  Esquimaux  and  their  kinsmen,  the  ancient 
cave-dwellers.  All  these  testified,  as  he  showed, 
to  a  race -peculiarity  of  mental  imageiy,  which 
was  probable    enough,   as    the    tendency  to 
visualise  clearly  was  a  natural  gift,  and  he  had 
found  it  to  be  hereditary  in  an  exceptionally 
high  degree.    From  among  the  many  evidences 
of  the  power  of  the  Esquimaux  to  carry  a 
mental  image  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  ho 
exhibited  a  fac-simile  of  an  aboriginal  map,  one 
of  many   contained    in    Hall's    "  Journals" 
published   last    year   by    the   United  States 
Government.    It  was  the  chart  of  a  complicated 
coast  line,  extending  nearly  1,000  nautical  miles 
in  a  direct  line,  over  which  the  man  had  canoed 
during  his  life,  and  it  was  drawn  from  memory 
alone.    It  might  be  compared  to  a  chart  of  the 
south  coast  of  England,  the  whole  of  those  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  of  the  opposite  shore  of 
Italy.    By  the  side  of  this  was  shown  the  Ad- 
miralty chart  of  1874  of  the  same  region,  and 
the  general  coincidence  between  the  two  was 
striking.    There  was,  to  his  knowledge,  no  in- 
stance among  the  many  route  maps  compiled  up 
to  very  recent  years  by  travellers  totally  unpro- 
vided with  instruments  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Aijstralia,  of  any  that  were  comparable  in  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  to  that   of  tliis  barbarous 
Esquimaux.     The  visualising  faculty  was  of 
importance  in  every  trade  and  profession  where 
design  is  required,  because  the  workman  ought 
to  have  a  clear  mental  imago  of  wliat  he  intends 
to  do  before  he  takes  a  tool  in  hand.  The 
pleasure  its  use  can  afford  is  very  great,  many 
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correspondents  saying  that  the  delight  of  re- 
calling beautiful  scenery  and  groat  works  of  art 
is  the  liighest  they  know.  A  faculty  that  is  of 
importance  in  all  technical  and  artistic  occupa- 
tions, that  gives  accuracy  to  our  perceptions 
and  justness  to  our  generalisations,  is  ignorautly 
starved  by  disuse  instead  of  being  cultivated  in 
the  way  that  will  bring  the  best  return. 


THE  DESTEUCTION   OF    ST.  MARY'S, 
WHITECHAPEL. 

THE  calamitous  fire  which  has  reduced  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Whitechapel,  to  a  ruin, 
reminds  us  rather  forcibly  of  the  combustible 
nature  of  all  our  church-roofs  of  modern  con- 
struction. It  is  instructive  as  indicating  what 
might  at  any  time  happen  to  nine-tenths  of  our 
churches  which  have  timber  roofs,  and  which 
need  only  a  light  to  set  them  in  flames.  Unfor- 
tunately, stone  vaults  are  now  rare,  though  even 
where  they  exist,  as  in  most  of  our  cathedrals, 
the  wooden  roofs  above  them  are  liable  to  be 
burned  by  carlessness  of  plumbers,  as  the  late 
instance  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  affords  us  a 
lesson.  But  architects,  for  many  reasons,  prefer 
to  employ  timber,  and  to  use  close  boarded 
Taults  of  wood,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  resonance.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  facts  at  present  brought  to  light,  repairs 
were  being  made  inside  the  structure,  and  a 
light  is  said  to  have  been  left  burning  in 
some  part  of  the  organ.  In  the  momentary 
absence  of  the  workmen,  the  organ  is  alleged 
to  have  become  ignited,  and  the  flames, 
ascending  to  the  wooden  roof,  soon  set  it 
ablaze.  Nothing  would  seem  to  be  less  pro- 
bable than  a  lofty  roof  of  a  church  becoming 
ignited  ;  but  the  present  is  a  deplorable  instance 
of  how  readUy  the  vi  ooden  casing  of  an  organ 
may  act  as  a  connecting  link  to  destroy  a  whole 
building.  The  roof  iu  St.  Mary's  was  lined 
with  polished  pitch-pine,  which  became  a  capital 
conductor  of  the  flames.  Dried  both  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  on  the  outer  covering,  and  by 
the  gas-lighting  below,  it  was  rendered  in  a  fit 
state  for  immediate  combustion,  and  the  flames 
ran  readily  along,  helped  by  the  natural  draught 
created ,  and  attacked  every  point  of  the  roof 
almost  simultaneously.  Referring  to  our  de- 
scription of  this  fine  edifice,  and  to  the  view  of 
the  interior  published  in  the  Building  News, 
Sept.  8,  1876,  our  readers  will  find  minute  par- 
ticulars of  its  construction.  It  was  rebuilt  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  Lee,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Coope,  M.P.,  and  completed  in  1877.  The 
nave  was  UOft.  in  length,  38ft.  wide,  it  was  51ft. 
liigh  to  the  plate,  and  65ft.  the  crown,  and  the 
roof  was  of  king-post  construction  with  ties, 
barrel- vaulted,  and  boarded  with  pitch-pine, 
ribbed,  and  left  without  stain  or  varnish.  The 
eastern  bay  of  nave  on  the  north  side  was  rather 
loftier  than  the  others,  and  contained  the  organ, 
whose  case  was  built  in  the  recess.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  inflammable  or  have 
favoured  the  spreading  of  the  flames  better.  Yet 
it  is  a  type  of  many  of  our  recently -built 
churches.  Even  pitch-pine  is  itself  a  highly 
resinous  and  inflammable  material  for  roofs,  and 
as  an  under  lining  with  an  open  space  over  it, 
it  seems  almost  to  invite  conflagration.  The 
disaster  is  important  as  a  lesson,  and  may  sug- 
gest the  question  of  how  such  roofs  may  be  ren- 
dered less  inflammable.  An  iron  roof  over  a 
church  will  probably  never  become  acceptable  to 
the  architect,  neither  can  we  say  its  advantages 
as  a  fire-resisting  material  give  it  any  greater 
claim  than  it  has  aesthetically.  Even  wooden 
roofs  may  be  made  uninflammable  or,  at  least, 
capable  of  checking  the  progress  of  fire. 
There  are  several  excellent  materials,  such  as 
plaster,  some  kinds  of  felt  which  resist  combus- 
tion, and  which  might  very  easily  be  packed  to 
a  few  inches  in  thickness  behind  the  boarding  of 
a  vault.  The  danger  is  in  leaving  thin  match, 
boarding  with  an  open  space  above  it  to  the 
mercy  of  ignition,  which  might  just  as  readily 
have  happened  if  a  lighted  match  had  been  thrown 
down  upon  it  by  a  workman  engaged  in  repair- 
ing the  timbers  behind  or  the  slating.  But 
suppose  that  over  the  boarded  vault  another 
ceiling  of  rough  plaster  were  introduced  a  few 
inches  above.  In  this  case  the  flames  would  at 
once  have  been  arrested  in  their  progress  and 
time  given  to  have  averted  a  serious  fire.  Every- 
one knows  that  if  a  flame  is  prevented  from 
rising,  it  is  soon  extinguished.  Let  the  current 
of  air  be  stopped  by  some  incombustible  material 
above  the  wood  and  close  to  it,  and  a  sweeping 


fire  is  rendered  impossible.  A  second  plaster, 
or,  better  stUl,  concrete,  ceiling  above  the  lower 
one  would  do  tliis  ;  and  why  cannot  all  our 
wooden  timber  roofs  be  so  protected  ?  It  was 
the  want  of  substance  in  the  boards  which 
facilitated  the  conflagration  so  disastrously.  An 
open-timber  roof,  with  open  principals  and 
boarding  close  to  the  slating,  would  not  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames  half  so  easily,  but  the 
boarded  ceiling,  with  its  undoubted  advantages, 
is  unquestionably  a  source  of  peril.  We,  there- 
fore, throw  out  the  above  suggestion  in  the  hope 
that  our  church  building  societies  may  enforce  a 
regulation  in  the  way  we  propose.  There  arc 
known  certain  chemical  solutions  which  check 
inflammability ;  but  such  processes  are  as  yet 
doubtful.  Unfortunately,  in  church  roofs,  the 
risks  cannot  be  reduced  as  in  the  case  of  dwelling 
houses  and  stores ;  there  are  no  fire- proof  parti- 
tions to  confine  a  fire  to  one  compartment,  or 
iron  shutters  to  let  down  to  cut  off  communica- 
tion. 

As  one  of  the  best  and  most  recent  churches 
in  London,  the  destruction  of  St.  Mary's  is  to  be 
deplored  ;  the  church  itself  was  raised  by  piivate 
beneficence,  and  its  architectural  proportions 
and  details  were  of  the  highest  order  and 
reflected  credit  upon  its  architect.  The  event 
may  teach  us  that  even  so  massive  a  structure 
as  a  church  may  be  reduced  in  an  incredibly 
short  sj)*ce  of  time  by  the  ignition,  through  care- 
lessness, of  its  almost  sole  combustible  materials 
when  those  are  disposed  in  a  manner  favourable 
for  speedy  destruction. 


CISTERNS  AND  THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

IN  his  monthly  report  on  the  water  supplied 
by  the  London  Water  Companies,  Lieut-Col. 
Bolton  says  : — 

In  the  absence  of  a  duly  authorised  and  official 
"  standard  of  filtration  "  regulating  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  passed  through  a  given  area  in  a 
given  time,  it  has  been  found  during  the  past  8 
years  that  when  the  rate  of  filtration  does  not 
exceed  540  gallons  per  square  yard  of  filter  bed 
each  24  hours,  the  filtration  is  effectual,  and 
this  has  been  generally  recognised  as  a  tentative 
standard  rate  of  filtration.  The  water  companies 
now  nearly  all  keep  within  this  limit,  but  it  is 
disheartening  to  reflect  that,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  the  large 
expenditure  that  has  been  incurred  in  works  for 
properly  treating  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  water,  these  efl'orts  are  rendered  nearly  abor- 
tive and  but  of  little  value  by  the  apathy  and 
carelessness  of  a  great  number  of  the  house- 
holders. The  water  delivered  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  frequently  deteriorated  after  leaving  the 
Companies'  mains  by  the  dirty  state  of  the 
cisterns  on  the  premises  of  the  consumers.  Many 
of  the  cisterns,  tanks,  and  butts  for  containing 
water  in  small  tenement  houses  in  the  Metropolis 
are  in  a  disgusting  and  fUthy  state.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  inspecting  these  presents  itself  when 
tiavelling  on  some  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
suburban  lines.  Cisterns  may  be  seen  without 
lids  and  with  portions  of  rotten  lids  floating  in 
the  water,  fall  of  rank  and  decaying  vegetation, 
and  other  most  objectionable  substances,  such  as 
old  rags  and  paper,  and  on  closer  examination 
the  contents  would  show  more  or  less  organic 
deposit,  and  under  the  microscope  would  be 
found  to  abound  in  infusorial  life.  All  cisterns 
should,  therefore,  be  properly  covered  and  be 
frequently  cleaned  out  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  do- 
mestic supply  after  delivery.  Now,  as  heretofore, 
it  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  building  a  certain 
class  of  houses  to  place  the  cistern  over  the  water- 
closet  with  an  untrapped  \\aste  pipe  communi- 
cating with  the  drains.  These  cisterns  are  often 
open  and  regularly  receive  the  drippings  from 
the  roofs  and  gutters ;  they  are  moreover  in 
close  proximinity  to  the  dust-bins  and  other 
deposits  of  filth  and  garbage,  while  children 
amuse  themselves  by  throwing  all  sorts  of  dirty 
rubbish  into  the  water,  including  dead  puppies, 
and  kittens,  with  an  occasional  cat.  These  are 
facts  known  by  personal  observation.  The 
purest  and  best  filtered  water  in  England  would 
be  poisoned  by  such  a  system  of  sroreage. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  section  70. 
gives  power  to  any  local  authority,  in  case  of 
complaint,  to  inspect  and  remedy  such  evils ;  but, 
probably,  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of 
aft'airs,  vnll  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
constant  supply  system  and  the  consequent  total 


abolition  of  these  unfit  receptacles  ;  meanwhile, 
and  until  the  system  of  constant  supply  is  com- 
pleted, the  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  are 
surely  very  wrong  in  permitting  such  a  condition 
of  things  to  exist.  In  the  better  class  of  houses 
and  in  many  public  buildings,  the  cleansing  of 
cisterns  and  tanks  is  frequently  neglected  for 
months,  and  in  some  cases,  years  are  permitted 
to  pass  without  any  examination  or  cleansing 
taxing  place. 

In  courts  and  alleys  several  of  the  Water  Com- 
panies are  already  giving  constant  supply  by 
means  of  stand-pipes,  provided,  in  most  cases, 
with  self-closing  tap.-^,  and  in  the  districts  of 
those  companies  which  are  extening  the  constant 
supply,  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  quality  of  the  water  consumed  by  the 
small  householder,  which  thus  reaches  the  house 
in  the  same  condition  as  it  leaves  the  Company's 
mains.  In  these  monthly  reports  attention  is 
periodically  drawn  to  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  regular  cleansing  of  cistems,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  contamination  of  water  from 
the  gases  generated  by  sewage  is  of  far  more 
frequent  occurence  than  is  generally  understood. 
Waste  pipes  from  cisterns  are  still  to  be  found 
in  direct  communication  with  the  sewers,  and 
the  gases  thus  flow  back  into  the  cisterns  and 
become  absorbed  by  the  water.  To  prevent  this, 
the  over-flow  pipe  should  be  brought  outside  the 
house  and  the  end  left  exposed  to  the  au-,  instead 
of  being  carried  into  the  drain,  as  is  often  the 
case.  By  the  adoption  of  tliis  plan  the  poisonous 
effluvia  and  gases  from  the  drains  wiU  be  got 
rid  of ;  these  would  otherwise  ascend  through 
the  pipe  and  not  only  be  partly  absorbed  by  the 
water  in  the  cistern,  but  be  mixed  with  the  air 
in  the  houses,  thereby  becoming  a  cause  of 
danger  and  disease. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish-clmrcli  of  Caldbeck  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  week  after  restoration  of  the  chancel,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle.  In 
removing  the  ceiling  of  sacristy,  a  4 -light  clerestory 
window  of  about  the  period  of  the  rebuilding  of 
sacristy  and  insertion  of  present  east  window  to 
chancel — 1512 —  was  found  and  opened  out,  and 
also  three  less  important  windows,  previously 
blocked  up.  The  cost  has  been  £600,  and  the  chief 
contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Batey,  of 
Upjjerley,  for  masonry,  Mr.  Foster,  of  Wigton, 
for  joinery,  and  Messrs.  Stockdale  and  Johnston, 
of  Carlisle,  for  plumbing.  It  is  proposed  to  restore 
and  reseat  the  nave  from  the  designs  of  the  same 
architect. 

A  new  chapel,  to  be  kno^vn  as  the  Vineyard,  has 
just  been  opened  in  Norfolk- street,  Peckham.  It 
has  been  built  by  the  preacher,  Mr.  Frederick 
Seller,  builder  and  manufacturer,  of  East  Dulwich, 
at  a  cost,  including  furniture,  of  £4,500,  and  seats 
500  persons  ;  at  the  rear  is  a  second  hall,  separated 
by  folding  doors,  and  seating  200  persons.  The 
organ  in  the  chapel  is  by  Messrs.  Bevington  and 
Sons. 

The  Newmarket  Local  Board  of  Health  discussed 
on  Monday  week  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
between  Messrs.  Saint  and  Son,  the  contractors, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Clark,  the  engineer,  and  the  board,  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  bricking  the  sewerage 
area,  and  resolved  to  call  in  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard, 
C.E.,  of  London  and  Warwick,  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator. 

A  mural  painting  representing  the  Nativity  has 
been  placed  over  the  chancel-arch  of  Prittlewell 
parish- church.  South  Essex.  The  painting  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Co.,  of  Wells-street, 
London,  W. 

The  corporation  of  Colchester  decided  to  acquire 
land  of  Mr.  T.  Moy,  for  the  purpose  of  a  sewage 
outfall,  and  also  accepted  the  lowest  tender,  that 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Trimm,  at  £36,720,  for  the  execution 
of  sewerage  works.  The  work  will  be  carried  out 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Clegg,  the  borough  surveyor. 

A  new  church,  in  course  of  erection  at  Langho, 
at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  will  be  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  on  the  25th  inst. 

The  town  council  of  Preston,  on  Thursday 
week,  adopted  plans  by  Mr.  Garlick,  their  sur- 
veyor, for  alterations  to  the  floor  of  the  Guildhall, 
and  for  improvements  at  the  corn-exchange. 

A  freehold  plot  of  ground  in  Budge-row, 
Cannon- street,  with  a  frontage  to  the  street  of 
18£t.  6in.,  and  containing  about  870  square  feet 
(with  an  old  house  on  it,  shortly  coming  down), 
was  sold  by  auction  last  week,  at  the  Mart,  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  of  Pall-mall,  for  £6,500— equal  to 
£7  lOs.  a  square  foot,  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
£326,000  per  acre. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations 
— M-» — 

THE    COLLEGIATE  CHUECH   OF   ST.  MICHAEL  AT  ST 
aUENTIN. 

In  approaching  the  town  of  St.  Quentin  by 
railway,  the  most  striking  object  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  a  view  of  which,  from  the  south  - 
east,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
we  give  as  one  of  our  lithographic  illustrations. 
The  church  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  St 
Andre,  which  leads  eastward  from  the  Grande- 
place.  The  west  front  has  been  removed,  and 
one  of  Renaissance  character  substituted  ;  but 
the  transepts  and  apse  are  tolerably  perfect. 
The  internal  height  of  the  vaulting  is  130ft., 
and  the  clerestory  windows  are  about  40ft.  in 
height  ;  those  in  the  apse  have  still  the  original 
glass  in  them.  The  great  feature  of  the  east 
end  is  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  between 
the  aisle  and  the  chapels  surrounding  the  apse. 
Instead  of  a  single  opening  to  each  chapel,  there 
is  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  being 
wider  than  the  others  ;  the  columns  are  so 
placed  that  they  form  a  flat  apse  to  each  bay  of 
the  aisle.  The  columns  of  the  choir  arcade  have 
elaborately-carved  capitals,  which  have  a  second 
band  of  foliage  surrounding  the  shaft  below  the 
necking.  The  crypt  contains  the  tombs  of  St. 
Quentin  and  others.  There  is  a  fifteenth- century 
hotel  de  ville,  and  much  that  is  worth  sketch- 
ing in  the  different  streets. 

STUDIOS  AT  HAilPSTEAD. 

This  building  has  been  erected  in  the  Park-road, 
Haverstock  Hill,  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
greatly-increasing  demand  for  spacious,  well- 
lighted  studios  in  this  neighbourhood.  Each 
studio  is  about  25ft.  6in.  by  20ft.,  and  18ft. 
high,  with  dressing-room  and  bedroom  adjoining. 
The  building  is  faced  with  red  brick,  and  the 
roofs  covered  with  green  .slates.  The  treatment 
is  bold  and  effective.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Theodore  K.  Green,  of  Finsbury-place,  E.G. 

HOUSES,  LOENA-EOAD,  BEIGHTON. 

The  necessity  of  making  these  houses  com- 
mercially successful  compelled  the  architect  to 
avoid  all  quaint  conceits  and  picturesque  oddities ; 
however,  by  the  introduction  of  colour  and 
patterns  in  the  cement-work,  a  little  life  is  given 
to  the  design,  and  the  usual  objectionable 
appearance  of  cement- fronted  houses  is  avoided. 
The  walls  are  built  .solid,  but  those  facing  south 
and  west  are  battened  internally.  Hot  and  cold- 
w^ater  services  are  laid  on  to  each  hou.'-e.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  the  staircases.  The  rentals  are 
from  about  £.50  to  £60  per  annum.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Sheldon,  of  Cliftonville,  Brighton,  is  the  builder, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Galsworthy  Davie. 


BOXMOOR  SCHOOLS. 

Tub  Boxmoor  Schools,  built  at  Two  Waters, 
for  the  Hemel  Hempstod  School-Board,  are 
situated  on  a  narrow-fronted  site  of  steeply- 
sloping  ground  facing  the  open  common,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  railway-station,  and  some 
distance  to  the  right  on  the  road  from  the  station 
to  the  town  of  Hcmcl  Hcmpsted.  They  are 
built  to  accommodate  120  children  in  the  mixed 
school  and  class-rooms,  and  100  infants,  of 
course,  having  separate  entrances,  with  the 
necessary  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  and  good 
playgrounds.  There  is  a  ina-ster's  house  in  the 
front,  with  large  sitting-room,  kitchen,  scullery, 
pantries,  &c.,  and  three  bedrooms  over.  The 
buildings  were  satisfactorily  curried  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  builder,  of  Great 
Berkhampsted,  from  plans  prepared  by  and  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Ladds, 
architect,  who  won  them  in  competition.  The 
buildings  are  faced  with  Cowley  stock  bricks, 
and  have  red  brick  bands  and  arches,  with  hard 
stone  sill  and  steps  ;  the  roofs  are  open -timbered, 
ceiled  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters,  and  are 
covered  on  the  outside  with  plain  tiles  from  the 
yard  of  Mr.  Franklin,  Ampthill,  Beds. 

VILLA    EESIDENCE    AT  BLACKBUEN. 

We  have  received  no  particulars  descriptive  of 
this  villa  residence  at  Blackburn,  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give  a  plan  and  view  of  the 
entrance-front  to-day.  The  materials  are 
stone,  with  coloirred  bands  for  the  walls,  and 
slates  for  the  roofs.  Tinted  quarry  glazing  is  to 
be  introduced  in  the  upper  lights  of  all  the 
principal  windows.  Messrs.  Waugh  and  Isitt, 
of  Bradford,  are  the  architects. 


THE  GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILD- 
INGS COMPETITION. 

MR.  CHARLES  BARRY'S  report  on  the 
designs  submitted  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  new  municipal  buildings  at  Glasgow 
was  presented  to  the  Town  Council  yesterday. 
Mr.  Barry  recommends  the  award  of  the  first 
premium  of  750  guineas  to  "Carton" — Mr. 
George  Corson,  of  25,  Cookridge- street,  Leeds  ; 
the  second,  of  500  guineas,  to  "Fidelity" — 
Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson,  of  4,  Furnival's-inn, 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  the  third,  of  300  guineas,  to 
"Let  Glasgow  Flouiish  for  Ever" — Mr. 
Edward  Clarke,  6,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  TOWN  WATER 
SUPPLIES. 

AT  the  British  Association  meeting  on  Mon- 
day a  paper  was  read  on  "Temperature 
of  Town  Water  Supplies,"  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  C.E.,  M.Inst.C.E.  The  author  pointed 
out  that  summer  diarrhoea  and  cholera  became 
prevalent  when  the  water  supply  of  a  district 
arrived  at  a  temperature  exceeding  62deg. 
Fahrenhdt,  and  he  showed  that  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  water  at  a  high  temperature 
influenced  the  diseases  referred  to,  and  not 
atmospheric  changes.  In  corboration  of  this  he 
referred  to  districts  in  which  the  water  was  in- 
variably cold  in  summer  and  which  consequently 
were  not  subject  to  those  epidemics.  In  districts 
where  the  source  of  supply,  when  distributed 
through  the  mains,  was  from  a  well  which  was 
naturally  cold — as,  for  example,  in  the  district 
supplied  by  the  Kent  Water  Works  Com])any, 
compared  with  the  districts  in  London  supplied 
from  the  river  Thames,  the  former  source  of 
supply  being  so  much  colder  at  its  source  than 
the  latter,  the  ground  required  a  higher  degree 
of  temperature  to  raise  that  of  the  Kent  water 
to  a  dangerous  point,  and  thus  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  in  the  districts  supplied  with  that 
water  fell  later  than  in  those  supplied  with 
Thames  water  ;  whereas  if  the  cause  were  due 
to  atmosphere  temperature  the  incidence  of  the 
disea.se  should  have  been  identical  in  both 
districts.  The  avithor  further  pointed  out  that 
great  changes  in  the  temperature  of  water  were 
due  to  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  the 
depths  at  which  the  mains  were  laid  ;  that  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  might  be  made  use  of 
in  a  .special  apparatus  patented  by  Professor  J. 
T.  Way  and  the  author,  by  which  water  was 
made  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  about  25ft.  by 
means  of  a  vertical  tube  driven  or  fci-ewed  into 
the  ground,  .so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  rendered  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 


year.  A  greater  range  than  3deg.  would  not 
practically  occur  in  such  a  tube  ;  whereas  in 
Croydon,  where  there  was  a  constant  water 
supply,  the  range  in  the  temperature  had  been 
27'Odeg. ,  and  a  cistern  supply  gave  a  range  of 
38-7deg.  By  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
water  between  the  limits  of  lOdeg.  and  52deg. 
through  the  apparatus  referred  to,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  summer  diarrha;a  could,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  prevented. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  R.  Grantham,  C.E.,  said  that  the  subject 
was  a  very  important  one,  and  engineers  might 
learn  from  it  that  it  was  desirable  to  place  water 
mains  at  greater  depths  than  was  now  the 
practice.  The  President  of  the  Mechanical  section 
said  the  subject  of  water  supply  was  one  of  great 
importance,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  experience 
of  the  author  and  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  author  olE 
the  paper. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  church  in  Wellington-square,  Minehead, 
built  at  a  cost  of  between  £4,000  and  £.5,000,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  It  is  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  vestry 
with  organ-chamber  over,  nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  bell- turret.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  and  seats  324  worshippers ;  the 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  II.  A. 

The  corn  exchange  at  Chelmsford  is  being 
altered,  to  render  it  more  suitable  for  concerts  and 
entertainments,  and  is  being  extended  at  the  rear 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  basement  for  seat- storage, 
over  which  are  retiring-room,  an  office,  and 
committee-room.  The  works  are  being  executed 
from  the  designs  of  the  original  architect,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  of  London,  and  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  about  £1,100. 

The  chapel-of-ease  of  St.  Peter,  Mansergh,  in 
the  parish  i  f  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  the  2Gth  ult.,  after  naving  been  rebuilt 
on  the  old  site.  It  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north 
transept,  and  vestry  and  west  tower.  The  walling 
materials  arenative  limestone  and  dressed  freestone, 
the  seating  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  pulpit  of  oak, 
Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  were  the 
architects,  and  the  chief  contractors  were:  for 
masonry,  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Kirkby  Lonsdale ; 
carpentery,  Messrs.  W.  Hack  and  Sons,  Endmoor : 
plumbing:,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  Kirkby  Lonsda'e  ;  and 
slating,  Mr.  Pyecock,  Leeds.  The  church  seat? 
180  people,  and  has  cost  about  £2,000. 

Beeley  Church,  on  the  road  between  Eowsley 
and  Chats  worth,  is  about  to  be  restored  and  par- 
tially rebuilt  in  the  Decorated  style,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  Cockbain,  architect,  of  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester.  The  proposed  outlay  is 
about  £2,000. 

A  new  Catholic  school-chapel  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  South  Shore,  Blackpool,  which  has  cost 
about  £500.  It  is  84ft.  long,  22ft.  wide,  and  14ft. 
to  wall-plate,  and  will  accommodate  about  200 
worshippers ;  it  is  simple  in  design,  and  is  built 
of  brick  and  stone.  The  architect  has  been  Mr. 
Eobert  B.  Mather,  Blackpool. 

The  foundation  -  stone  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Ilowdon,  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  on  Saturday.  The  building  is 
designed  in  Gothic  of  the  Early  English  period. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Jacob  Atkinson,  of 
Gateshead.  The  designs  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Southron,  architect,  of  South 
Shields. 

The  small  parish-church  of  St.  Beuno,  Llanycil, 
was  reopened  last  week  after  restoration.  The 
south  wall  and  north  porch  have  been  rebuilt,  new 
pitch-pine  roof  erected,  new  iraceried  windows  of 
Late  Decorated  character  placed  in  the  walls,  and 
new  oak  pulijit  desk  and  seats  and  other  fittings 
provided.  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  of  Oswestry,  was 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  R.  and  K.  Roberts,  of 
Bala,  were  the  builders. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  Thursday  week,  at 
Guildford,  before  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
the  senior  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  respecting  an  application  from  the  town 
council  for  permission  to  borrow  £2,000  for  works 
of  street-improvement.  The  inspector  said  the 
board  could  not  grant  money  for  current  repairs, 
such  as  some  of  the  proposed  works,  and  for  the 
tar  paving  only  a  very  short  term  of  repayment 
could  be  permitted. 

A  new  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Browne  and  Son, 
Dublin,  was  dedicated  on  the  2Gth  ult.  in  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  of  St.  Lazerian,  Leighlin. 

The  Maidstone  Gas  Company  have  voted  Mr. 
John  West,  their  late  engineer  and  manager,  £.500, 
in  recognition  of  his  extra  services  as  engineer  and 
architect  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  works. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  IRELAND. 

ALTHOUGH  I  learn  from  your  columns 
that  the  steps  of  searshers  for  the  architec- 
tral  picturesque  have  this  year  been  turned 
towards  the  Netherlands — with  what  svicccss  wo 
shall  no  doubt  be  informed — my  own  have  been 
directed  towards  a  different  qiiarter,  and  ouo 
that  seldom  attracts  the  notice  of  writers  in  art 
journals.  I  have  lately  returned  from  a  short 
tour  in  Ireland,  from  which  I  have  derived  great 
and  unexpected  pleasure,  and  as  "  equal  justice 
to  all  round"  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  every 
lover  of  the  fine  arts,  I  propose  communicating  a 
few  of  the  principal  matters  of  interest  I  ob- 
served. 

The  main  result  of  the  tour  was  to  leave  on 
my  mind  an  impression  of  surprise,  mixed  with 
sundry  other  feelings,  that  a  country  which  is 
often  regarded  by  Englishmen  as  notable  for 
little  else  than  poverty, wretchedness,  ignorance, 
crime,  and  general  barbarism,  should  be  topping 
the  larger  island  in  Gothic  architecture,  church  - 
building,  and  whatsoever  belongs  to  them.  It 
is  clear  that  one  set  of  men  are  little  at  a  loss  for 
the  money  they  require  to  carry  out  their  projects 
in  this  line,  and  that  is  the  clergy.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priests  have  not  fallen  off  a  whit  from 
their  ancient  skill  in  holding  tho  purse-strings, 
and  the  clergy  of  other  denominations  are  little, 
if  at  all,  behind  them. 

Derry  was  the  first  remarkable  town  I  visited, 
a  place  which  now  covers  a  fine  amphitheatre  of 
hilly  ground  rising  above  the  ample  waters  of 
the  Foyle.  The  great  novelty  here  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  a  vast  edifice  in  the  First 
Pointed  style,  bearing  much  general  resemblance 
to  some  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  latter  churches, 
but  much  larger.  The  nave  is  of  seven  bays, 
the  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns,  with 
plainly  moulded  capitals,  and  in  the  sanctuary 
and  side-chapels  there  is  the  never-failing  accomi 
paniment  of  rich  sculpture,  subjects  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Gospels.  The  height  internally 
is  about  ninety  feet,  and  the  materials  are  Irish 
lime- stone,  granite,  and  marble.  The  episcopal 
residence  adjoining  is  in  a  medium  style,  so  as 
to  harmonise  well  with  the  massive  and  simple 
character  of  the  church. 

The  sites  of  all  the  principal  Irish  towns, 
(excepting  only  Belfast),  are  so  strikingly  beau- 
tiful, that  one  might  suppose  them  to  have  been 
selected  with  an  eye  mainly  to  picturesque 
effect.  Armagh  was  my  next  point,  and  here  I 
found  ample  matter  for  wonderment,  not  only  in 
the  old  cathedral,  admirably  restored  some  years 
back  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Protestant 
archbishop.  Lord  John  Beresford,  but  in  the 
modern  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  which  occupies 
an  adjoining  hill,  a  much  larger  and  more  mag- 
nificent edifice  of  the  Second  Pointed  style,  the 
fruit  of  thirty  years'  labour  in  building.  I  did  not 
learn  its  exact  dimensions,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  largest  church  built  in  the 
three  kingdoms  since  St.  Paul's  of  London.  With 
its  two  towers  and  spires  flanking  a  richly  decor- 
ated frontal,  it  now  forms  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  town.  A  fine  church  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  which  the  Armaghites  call  tho 
Presbyterian  Cathedral,  has  been  erected  within 
the  last  three  years  in  a  wooded  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  two  hills  on  which  Armagh  stands. 

Sligo  was  my  next  object,  a  neat  town  built 
in  rustic  and  homely  but  pleasing  style  on  a 
broad  and  swift  stream  issuing  from  Loch  Gill, 
and  crossed  by  a  curious  old  bridge  of  nine 
arches.  Here  interest  is  engrossed  by  the  grand 
church  which  is  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Elphin.  It  is  in  the  Roman- 
esque or  Byzantine  style,  and  the  admirable 
finish  of  every  detail,  both  outside  and  inside, 
with  the  consistent  adherence  to  all  its  require- 
ments of  the  style  observable  throughout,  leave 
on  the  mind  an  impression  entire  and  unbroken, 
such  as  is  derivable  from  comparatively  few 
works  of  architecture.  It  is  inferior  in  size  alone 
to  Speier  (or  Spire.-),  and  with  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface  at  Munich, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  church  of 
Sligo  by  far  the  finest  modem  specimen  of  the 
style  which  has  been  raised  in  Europe.  The 
dimensions  as  given  to  me  are — length  internally 
240  feet,  length  of  transepts,  180  feet,  breadth, 
84  feet,  reduced  height  to  wall-plate,  85.  The 
nave  has  five  bays,  from  one  of  which  the  size  of 
the  arches  may  be  deduced.  A  square' tower  of 
great  strength  and  solidity  contains  a  chime  of 
nine  bells  cast  by  Murphy,  of  Dublin,  the  tenor  of 
which  weighs  37  cwt.    They  are  remarkable  for 


tho  rich  harmony  and  sweetness  of  their  tones. 
Tho  opinion  here  expressed  as  to  the  church,  I  was 
told,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  all  or 
most  tourists  who  have  visited  it,  yet  I  caunot 
recollect  having  ever  seen  it  noticed. 

In  Dublin  I  need  not  say  that  I  examined 
with  keen  interest  the  restored  fabric  of  Clirist 
Church,  which  in  its  new  coudition  reflects  so 
high  honour  on  Mr.  Street.  This  and  the  old 
cathedral  of  Armagh,  are  the  two  mo^t  perfect 
examples  of  restoration  works  which  I  have  met 
with  in  our  own  territories.  Myeyes,  however,were 
not  exclusively  directed  to  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
and  I  was  almost  equally  gratified  with  tlic  new 
market-houses  now  being  constructed  at  the  end 
of  Wicklow- street,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Mavvson  ,of  Bradford.  They  are  after  the  best 
pattern  of  Flemish  Gothic,  as  found  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Brussels,  but  with  details  carefully 
selected  and  elaborate,  such  as  can  be  found  in 
few  of  the  old  edifices  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  material  is  fine  red  brick  with  white  stone 
facings. 

Both  at  Limerick  and  Killarney  Mediicval 
enthusiasts  will  find  much  to  reward  their  in- 
spection in  the  churches  built  from  the  designs 
of  the  elder  Pugin.  Tlie  last  points  of  my  jour- 
ney were  Cork  and  Qucenstown.  I  have  before 
now  given  expression  to  my  admiration  for  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Finbar,  designed  by  Mr.  Burges, 
which  I  could  see  a  hundred  times  without 
being  satisfied.  No  Scotchman  could  do  so 
without  a  feeling  of  bitter  regret  that  the  design 
for  the  Edinburgh  Cathedral  should  have  fallen 
into  hands  which  produced  a  result  so  much 
inferior.  The  grand  cathedral  of  Queenstown, 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Cloyne,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin,  approaches 
completion,  and,  planted  on  its  commanding 
eminence,  will  form  a  sea-mark  worthy  of  the 
Cove  of  Cork.  In  dimensions  it  appears  to  be 
the  rival  of  Armagh,  but  I  trust  the  arcliitect 
himself  may  be  induced  to  furnish  a  correct  and 
complete  account.  The  style  is  a  pure  example 
of  Decorated  Gothic  ;  this,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Rutland- square,  Dublin,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Findlater,  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  basilica  of  Arundel,  and  the  Keble 
College  at  Oxford,  afford  the  only  real  examples 
of  Decorated  Gothic  which  have  been  attempted 
of  late  years  by  English  or  Irish  architects.  We 
have  indeed  examples  of  plain  Second  Pointed, 
and  of  the  Debased  Perpendicular  to  which  some 
infatuated  men  of  merely  Enghsh  tastes  cling 
with  despairing  fondness  ;  but  where  else  than  in 
the  instances  I  have  named  can  we  look  for 
flying  buttresses,  gableted  windows,  pinnacles, 
and  gurgoyles,  finished  with  due  richness  of 
detail,  such  as  bring  back  to  our  insular  fancies 
the  glories  of  Cologne,  Amiens,  and  St.  Gudule 
at  Brussels  ? 

ViTEuvius  Caiedonitjs. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

NOTES  ON  N0E1LA.N  FONTS. 

NORMAN  fonts  are  of  variousforms— circular, 
square,  or  polygonal ;  generally  rudely 
and  intricately  carved,  with  massive  bases  or  sup- 
ported on  piUars.  Good  examples  are  found  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Southampton,  East  Meon,  Hampshire,  St. 
Peter's,  Ipswich,  and  in  many  of  the  churches 
in  Sussex.  Three  of  these  fonts  are  of  black 
marble,  the  bowls  are  square,  resting  on  a 
centre  pillar  with  four  angle  shafts.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
same  hand.  See  illustrations  of  fonts  in  the 
Building  News.  Aprojios  of  fonts.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  suggests  that  when  there  is  no  tower 
door  the  tower  makes  a  capital  baptistry.  He 
instances  a  large  font  of  dark  marble  at  St. 
Mary's,  Beverley,  as  a  particularly  fine  one, 
though  not  generally  known. 

NOEMAN  EOOFS. 

These  are  generally  of  square  pitch,  sometimes 
higher,  open  to  the  frame  timbers,  of  king-post 
construction,  or  framed  with  a  tie-beam,  a  collar, 
angle  ties,  and  upright  ashlar  timbers  resting 
upon  an  inner  wall-plate.  Sometimes  they  were 
cross-framed.  In  Peterborough  Cathedral  the 
roof  is  boarded  on  the  under  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  flat  or  slightly  canted  ceiling,  and  such  were 
often  decorated  with  colour.  The  writer  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " 
says: — "  At  Adel,  near  Leeds,  are  remains  of 
a  richly-moulded  Norman  roof,  in  which  every 


pair  of  rafters  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
with  a  tie-beam.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  not  many  wooden  roofs  of  this  period  exist, 
and  the  stone  roofs  which  as  time  wore  on  wero 
more  often  erected,  were  not  only  more  perma- 
nent, but  no  doubt  played  the  most  important 
part  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  style, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch." 

NOETH  SIDE  OF  CIIUECU. 

The  north  side  of  a  church  has  a  traditional 
meaning,  of  a  rather  superstitious  kind,  attached 
to  it.  It  was  regarded  as  the  haunt  of  Satan 
andsourceof  thecoldwind.  InWalcott's"  Sacred 
Archieology,"  the  curious  reader  will  find 
many  interesting  stories.  At  Wellcombe  Church, 
near  Morvenstow,  there  is  what  is  called  the 
Devil's  Door,  adjoining  thefont,  which  was  only 
opened  when  the  renunciation  of  the  devil,  &c., 
was  made  in  baptism,  for  the  escape  of  the  fiend. 
In  other  Cornish  and  Welsh  churches  we  find 
the  same  superstitious  ideas  have  existed,  and  in 
conseqiience  the  northern  side  of  churchyards 
arc  often  without  graves.  The  north  door  has 
also  been  called  the  "  bachelor's  door,"  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  that  was 
practised,  for  we  find  the  north  and  south  doors 
placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  many  old 
churches. — The  "  Maitland  Club,"  "Chronicles 
of  Perth,"  4toEdin.  1831,  record  19th  May,  1582, 
that  a  woman  was  "  ordained  to  be  put  in  the 
ward  of  the  fornicators,  above  the  north  kirk 
door."    ("  Arch.  Diet.") 

NOEWEGIAN  AECHITECTUEE. 

The  churches  of  Norway,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cathedral  of  Throndhjem  and  a  few  others 
of  stone,  are  all  of  timber.  The  characteristics 
of  the  Norwegian  timber  churches  are  plans  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  centre  roof  from  which 
springs  a  cupola  or  spire ;  the  roofs  are  high- 
pitched,  and  the  outline  of  these  erections  have 
generally  a  pyramidal  form.  The  walls  and 
roofs  are  often  covered  with  scale -shaped 
shingles.  The  "Arch.  Diet."  says  the  "details 
are  elaborate ;  rounded  apses  to  the  chancels  ; 
transepts,  chapels,  and  porches,  exterior  clois- 
tered galleries,  lofty  spires  or  cupolas,  all  richly 
ornamented  with  encircled  crosses  on  the 
gables,  and  dragons'  heads  carved  in  bold  relief 
projecting  from  the  angles,  break  the  general 
outUne  with  all  that  picturesque  variety  which 
is  peculiar  to  Gothic  architecture.  They  are 
often  painted  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  resembling 
chestnut  or  dark  oak  ;  sometimes  of  a  bright  red. 
Some  of  the  oldest  of  these  churches  date  back 
to  the  11th  or  r2th  century."  An  example  of  a 
Norwegian  church  was  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News,  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  278.  It  is 
the  church  at  Hitterdal,  in  the  Tellemarken, 
one  of  the  largest  examples  ;  it  is  square,  84ft. 
by  57ft.,  and  was  restored,  in  1850,  by  Nebe- 
long.  We  have  also  illustrated  the  similar 
church  at  Borgund.  Many  of  these  structures 
are  no  doubt  imitations  of  stone  bmldings,  and 
they  show  the  durability  of  the  pkie  of 
Norway.  They  are  also  very  interesting  as 
showing  the  skill  of  Norwegian  artists  in  wood. 
The  church  at  Moster,  in  South  Bergenhus 
Ampt,  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Norway, 
and  to  have  been  built  by  Olaf  Tryggvason,  in 
996,  in  the  spot  where  he  had  ordered  Mass  to 
be  said  on  his  arrival  from  England.  Some  of 
these  buildings  show  English  workmanship. 
We  refer  to  the  "  Arch.  Diet.,"  paper  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  published  in  sessional  papers  of 
R.I.B.A.,  1850-51;  "Von  Buck's  Travels," 
1813;  Skijldberg's  "  Beskrifning,"  184G.  See 
also  descriptions  relating  to  exportation  of  timber 
houses  from  Christiania,  in  the  Building  News, 
Vols.  XXV.,  XXVI.,  172,  214,  &c.,  paper  by  F. 
E.  Thicke.  Irish  crosses  are  also  found ;  see 
one  in  view  of  church  at  Hitterdal  before  men- 
tioned, given  in  the  Building  News,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  letter  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  358. 

NOEFOLK  EOUND  T0"\raE3. 

These  towers  are  generally  about  three  dia- 
meters in  height,  and  are  j)laced  at  the  west 
end  of  the  churches.  Being  built  of  the  local 
materials,  in  a  country  where  freestone  is  rather 
scarce,  it  has  been  somewhat  reasonably 
imagined  that  their  builders  adopted  the  form  to 
dispense  with  worked  quoins  at  the  angles. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  circular  form  was 
adopted  for  other  reasons,  and  the  quoin  theory 
is  upset  by  other  instances  of  the  same  age. 
There  is  no  western  door,  but  they  are  usually 
open  to  the  church  by  an  arch.    The  late  Mr. 
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G.  Roberts  assigns  tlicir  date 
IICO  A.  D.  In  lutor  examples 
stage  Kunnouiitcd  tlie  circular, 
of  the  transition  to  the  square 
E.  P.  Loftiis  Brock,  P.S.A., 
Vol.  XXXVII,  pp.  274  and 
gentleman  sliows  that  they 
Saxon  times). 


to  from  1100  to 
an  octagon  upper 
and  was  a  mark 
(see  paper  by  Mr. 
Building  News, 
380,  where  that 
were  erected  in 
G.  H.  G. 


NOTE  or  A  BOOJI. 

Every  i-oom  has  a  note  of  its  owti  that  is  at  once 
recognised  by  a  musical  ear ;  and  every  speaker 
should  find  out  Avhat  this  note  is,  so  as  to  speak 
in  it.  Little  is  to  bo  found  on  tliis  subject — 
though  those  who  have  studied  the  acoustics  of 
buildings  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  its  bearing  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  sound.  The  "  note  of  a  room  "  seems 
hardly  to  be  justly  defined  to  he  caused  by  the 
vibrations  of  a  column  of  air  giving  musical 
sounds  ;  we  may  more  correctly  define  it  to  be 
a  natural  resonance  or  reverberation  of  a 
harmonic  character,  created  by  the  form  and 
reflecting  surfaces.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  note  of  a  room  may  be  altered  greatly 
by  altering  the  nature  of  its  walls,  substituting 
a  resonant  for  a  deadening  material  like  stone, 
or  plaster,  <S:e.  It  is  the  reponse  to  a  vibration 
set  up  by  the  sound,  a  sonorous  agitation 
excited  by  it,  that  causes  the  note.  The  subject 
has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  in 
bis  little  treatise  on  ' '  Acoustics ' '  (Lockwood 
and  Co).  Recently  the  introduction  of  wires  for 
improving  sound,  by  Mr.  Engert,  of  the  City- 
road,  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  how  the 
note  of  a  room  may  be  attuned  to  the  voice. 
The  wires  are  fixed  longitudinally  above  the 
auditoiy  and  are  stretched  to  a  d:gree  of  tension 
that  takes  up  the  vibrations  of  sound  and  con- 
ducts it  over  the  room.  By  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  modify  the  key-note.  (See  recent 
articles  in  Bcildino  News.) 

NUMISMATICS. 

Among  the  best  works  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
isreferredto  Hennin,  ' '  Manuel  de  Numismatique 
Aneienne"  (Paris,  1830);  Grosset,  "  Handbuch 
der  alten  Numismatik  "  (Leixisic,  1853);  Leake, 
"Numismatica  Hellenica "  (London,  185i) ; 
Ruding's  "Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great 
Britain"  (1840);  Lindsay's  "  View  of  Coinage 
of  Scotland"  (Cork,  1854).  See  also  a  manual 
in  Bohn's  Series  and  articles  in  "  Encyc.  Brit- 
annica." 


Certain  structures,  of  conical  shape,  in  the 
Island  of  Sardinia,  rising  30  or  40ft.  above 
the  ground.  They  contain  two  or  three  domed 
stories,  or  chambers,  connected  by  a  spiral  staii'. 
Some  are  raised  on  basements  of  masonry,  or 
platforms  of  earth  ;  they  are  made  of  granite, 
limestone,  basalt,  porphyry,  sandstone,  and 
schist.  Their  entrances  are  small  and  low. 
Masoniy  is  irregular,  but  not  polygonal,  and 
resembles  Asiatic  work.  Their  origin  is  obscure, 
and  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
"  burghs,"  or  dims,  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Scotland.  Skeletons,  and  funeral  paraphernalia, 
have  been  found  in  them.  (See  art.  and  en- 
gravings in  "  Chambers's  Encyclopasdia.") 


In  addition  to  ai-ticles  in  our  own  pages,  we 
give  the  names  of  a  few  authorities  upon  the 
subject.  Obehsks  served  a  similar  purpose  in 
Egypt  to  the  stelos  of  the  Greeks,  and  columns 
of  the  Romans.  With  respect  to  their  outlines, 
it  has  been  found  that  their  sides  are  slightly 
concave,  to  increase  their  apparent  height.  They 
were  used  in  the  4th  dynasty,  and  continued  till 
the  Roman  period.  Thothmes  III.  erected 
many,  among  them,  Cleopatra's  needle.  Con- 
sult Kircher,  "  ffidipus  ^gyptiacus  "  (1654)  ; 
Loega,  "  De  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscorum  ;  " 
Birch's  "Notes  upon  Obelisks."  In  the  18th 
dynasty,  rehgious  ceremonies  and  oblations  were 
offered  to  Obelisks,  which  were  treated  as 
divinities. 


what  is  told  in  the  Bible,  but  the  decipherment 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has 
revealed  many  particulars  concerning  them.  It 
appears  that  the  designation  was  applied  to  a 
powerful  confederation  of  tribes  of  North  Syria. 
Mr.  Boscawen  described  the  discovery  of  the 
site  of  their  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. He  showed  by  the  inscriptions  that 
the  Babylonians  came  in  contact  with  the 
Hittites  about  seventeen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  effect  of  this  contact 
is  illustrated  by  the  interesting  fragment 
preserved  in  the  book  of  Geuesis  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  the  cave-sepulchre  of  Machpclah  by 
Abraham.  Here  we  find  that  the  commercial 
system  of  the  Babylonians,  which  was  known  to 
Abraham,  the  native  of  Ur,  was  also  knovrn  to 
Ephron  the  Ilittite.  The  hieroglyphics  record- 
ing the  campaigns  of  Thotmes  III.  and  Rameses 
II.,  the  Greek  Sesostris,  also  contain  references 
to  the  Hittites.  Mr.  Boscowen  visited  the  ruins 
of  the  Hittito  city  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year.  The  monuments  indicate  the 
close  relationship  between  the  Hittites  and  the 
other  early  races  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  route 
by  which  they  proceeded  to  the  JEgean  Sea  can 
be  traced  by  them.  A  hieroglyphic  syllabary 
was  described,  and  reference  made  to  a  bilingual 
text  recently  discovered. 


HITTITE  REMAINS  AND  INSCRIPTION. 

AN  interesting  paper,  read  before  the  British 
Association  on  Tuesday,  was  one  on  the 
Hittites  of  Scripture  by  Mr.  Boscawen.  Mr. 
Boscawen  is  a  linguist  who  has  been  endeavour- 
ing to  prosecute  stUl  further  the  work  of  the 
late  George  Smith  in  Syria.  Nothing  has 
hitherto  been  known  of  the  Hittites  beyond 


ABCHITECTtTRAL  &  AECHiEOIiOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

CaJIBEIAN      AECHiEOLOGICAL      ASSOCIATION. — 

This  association,  which  held  its  annual  congress 
at  Pembroke  during  the  past  week,  brought  its 
proceedings  to  a  close  on  Friday  night.  The 
points  of  interest  visited  on  Wednesday  were 
Castlemartin  Church,  Plimston  Chapel,  St. 
Govan's,  Staekpole  Church,  and  one  or  two 
other  churches  of  archisological  pretensions. 
Perhaps  the  excursion  of  Thursday  was  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series,  taking  in  Nash  Church, 
Upton  Castle,  Carew  Castle  and  Chui'ch,  Manor- 
bier  Castle,  and  Lamphey  Church  and  Palace. 
At  Carew  Castle  the  Dean  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  chapel  was  in  the  inner  ward  of  the 
eastern  tower,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
a  fireplace  in  the  room.  In  the  room  above  the 
chapel  was  pointed  out  a  staircase,  built  in  the 
wall  of  the  tower.  A  range  of  chambers  on  the 
north  side  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Sir  J.  Perrot,  to  whom  Queen  Mary  granted  a 
castle,  he  being  then  Lord  President  of  Ireland. 
He  afterwards  was  attainted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  died  in  the  Tower.  The  castle  pre- 
sents a  combination  of  three  styles  of  architec- 
ture, as  jjointed  out  by  the  Dean — first,  the 
Edwardian  or  Norman  fabric,  the  decorations  of 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  to  the  inner  face  of  the  west 
side,  forming  a  transition  from  the  purely 
military  portions  of  the  edifice  to  the  purely 
domestic  additions  in  the  Elizabethan  style 
alleged  to  have  been  begun  by  Sir  J.  Perrot.  A 
great  feature  in  the  Elizabethan  portion  is 
formed  by  two  fine  semicircular  oriels  running 
up  the  whole  height  of  the  rooms.  At  Carew 
Castle  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  held,  in  1488,  the 
first  tournament  which  had  ever  taken  place  in 
Wales.  There  is  a  public  cross  in  the  road  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village  bearing  an  unde- 
cipherable inscription.  In  Carew  church  is  the 
tomb  of  Sir  J olin  Carew  and  of  his  wife  and 
their  family  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Manorbier  Castle,  which  was  next  visited,  is 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Giraldus.  Here  Dr. 
Harper,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  who  is 
occupying  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle, 
hospitably  received  and  entertained  the  visitors. 
The  castle  is  situate  convenient  to  a  creek  of  the 
sea,  not  far  from  Tenby,  and  six  cellars  found 
under  ground  were,  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe,  used  by  smugglers  for  storing  their 
contraband  goods.  It  is  a  fair  model  of  a 
Norman  baron's  residence.  The  church  is  a 
very  plain  building — a  chancel  and  nave  divided 
by  a  row  of  pillars,  without  decoration  of  any 
kind.  Lamphey  Palace  was  the  last  place 
visited.  It  is  valuable  as  an  example  of  domes 
tic  arcliitecturo  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  great  part  by  Bishop 
Gower.  The  last  resident  Bishop  (Barlow) 
alienated  the  palace  in  favour  of  his  godson, 
Richard  Devereux,  from  whom  it  jjassed  in 
1600  to  the  Owens,  of  Orleton. 


The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  St.  Germains  is  about 
to  be  enlarged  and  altered  from  the  plans  of  Mr, 
Johns,  architect,  of  Saltash. 


Butlbms  JnttUigcuct 


Cambeewell. — New  schools  for  middle-class 
girls  have  just  been  built  for  the  Mary  Datchelor 
Charity,  at  the  foot  of  CambcrwoU-grove,  and 
will  be  opened  next  month.  The  chief  elevation 
faces  the  Grove,  and  is  90ft.  in  length  and  55ft. 
high,  built  in  red  Fareham  brickwork,  with 
Portland-stone  dressings.  In  the  centre  is  a 
Doric  portico,  of  Portland  stone,  which  leads  to 
a  flight  of  steps  and  entrance-hall  40ft.  by  14ft., 
and  the  lecture-room,  the  latter  83ft.  long  by 
45ft.  wide,  and  seated,  including  gallery  over 
entrance,  for  700  people.  On  a  level  with  this 
room  are  library,  secretary's-room,  head-mis- 
tress's room,  and  cloak-room,  each  23ft.  by  19ft. 
Beneath  are  four  classrooms,  also  23ft.  by  19ft. 
library,  master's-room,  and  mistress's-room, 
and  in  the  basement  are  a  dining-room,  86ft.  by 
45ft.,  second  lecture-hall,  and  apparatus- 
room,  and  kitchens  and  offices.  Mr.  T.  Chat- 
feild  Clarke,  of  Bishopsgate-street, Within,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Grove, 
of  Wilton  Works,  Islington.  Mr.  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Brown  as  foreman  of  works.  The  iron- 
work was  executed  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Co., 
Pimlico ;  the  gas-fittings  by  Messrs.  Earl  and 
Philp,  Peckham  ;  the  hotwater-pipes  for  heating 
principal  rooms,  by  Messrs.  Phipson  ;  the  lava- 
tories by  Messrs.  Doulton,  Albert  Embank- 
ment ;  and  ventilating  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Ewart  and  Son,  of  Euston-road,  W. 

Eastbouene. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
church  about  to  be  erected  on  the  Upperton 
Estate,  Eastbourne,  was  laid  on  Friday.  The 
church  will  be  a  cruciform  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel, 
choir -vestry  and  clergy  -  vestry,  and  three 
entrance-porches.  The  nave  will  be  100ft.  by 
43ft.,  and  48ft.  high  to  coUar  of  roof,  having 
tie-beams  and  principals  and  a  barrelled  boarded 
ceiling,  divided  into  six  bays  in  length,  and  in 
each  bay  a  three-light  traceried  window  will  be 
placed.  At  the  west  end  will  be  two  three-light, 
surmounted  by  a  rose-wheel  window.  The 
chancel  will  be  30ft.  long,  24ft.  wide,  and  40ft. 
high  to  the  apex  of  the  hexagonal  boarded  and 
panelled  roof,  and  will  have  a  five-light  window. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  096  persons. 
Over  the  chancel-arch  is  a  bell-turret,  and  under 
a  choir-vestry.  The  materials  to  be  used  are : 
Kentish  rag  stone  for  external  facing  of  walls, 
with  Bath-stone  dressings,  the  inside  lined  with 
patent  pressed  bricks,  and  the  filling-in  of 
concrete  made  with  cement  and  sea-shingle. 
The  seats  throughout,  and  roof-timbers,  will  be 
all  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  roof  itself  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  present  contract,  for  the 
nave  alone,  is  for  £4,000,  but  a  total  outlay  of 
£8,000  is  contemplated.  Mr.  C.  Haddon,  of 
Hereford,  is  the  architect ;  Mesisrs.  Crowe,  of 
the  same  city,  are  the  contractors,  their  foreman 
of  works  being  Mr.  Smart. 

GovAjJHiLL,  N.  B. — The  memorial-stone  of  a 
new  EstabHshed  church,  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  junction  of  AlUson-street  and  Cathcart-road, 
was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  style  adopted  is 
Middle  Pointed  Gotliic.  At  the  angle  of  the 
roads  will  be  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to  150ft. 
in  height.  The  church  will  be  divided  into  five 
bays  by  buttresses,  and  the  internal  dimensions 
will  be  80ft.  by  ^3ft.,  exclusive  of  organ-cham- 
ber behind  pulpit,  and  a  height  from  floor  to 
ridge  of  55ft.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered,  and 
will  be  dressed,  stained,  and  varnished.  Ihere 
will  be  galleries  on  two  sides  and  at  the  end  in 
the  interior  of  the  church.  The  area  and  these 
galleries  will  seat  1,000  worshippers.  Adj  oining 
the  church  in  Cathcart-road  is  a  hall,  55ft.  by 
25ft.,  having  a  gable  and  traceried  window  in 
chief  elevation,  and  at  the  rear  will  be  session- 
house  and  vestry.  Mr.  Robert  Baldic  is  the 
architect ;  the  cost  of  erection  will  be  a  little 
over  £7,000. 

Haxifax. —  A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  of  St. 
John  is  being  built  in  Prescott-street,  in  place 
of  that  in  South  Parade,  talien  by  a  railway 
company.  The  chapel  is  Perpendicular  Gotliic 
in  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisle  77ft. 
by  20ft.  6in.,  transepts  86ft.  6in.  across  and 
24ft.  wide,  and  organ-chamber  attached  to  one 
transept :  there  is  no  chancel.  The  open  roof  is 
of  red  deal,  and  the  seats  and  two  galleries  aro 
of  pitch-pLne.  The  pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  is 
build  of  Caen  stone ;  the  columns  are  of  Aber- 
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deen  granite.  The  old  organ  is  being  enlarged 
by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Andrews,  of  Hull.  At 
the  rear  are  schools,  including  a  preaching- 
room  30ft.  by  28ft.,  vestries  and  class-rooms  on 
gfround  floor,  and  over  these  are  assembly-room 
70ft.  Cin.  by  30ft.,  with  access  from  the  transept 
galleries.  Mr.  W.  Swindon  Barber  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough, 
are  the  contractors. 

EjrAPTON,  Malton. — A  rercdos  has  just  been 
erected  in  Knapton  Church,  some  si.x  miles 
from  Malton.  The  Church  of  St.  Ed- 
mund is  an  old  building,  in  the  main  of  Early 
Decorated  Grothio  type,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  north  aisle.  From  time  to  time 
judicious  restorations  have  taken  place  therein, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  John  Gibson  and 
Son,  architects,  of  Malton.  The  chancel  has 
been  rebuilt  and  its  floor  laid  with  encaustic 
tUea.  Under  the  east  window,  which  is  a  three- 
light  one,  the  new  rcredos  has  now  been  placed. 
In  character  with  the  surroundings,  this  addi- 
tion is  Early  Decorated  Gothic  in  character. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  well-seasoned  English 
oak.  The  central  compartment  is  the  largest ; 
on  either  side  of  it  are  triple  buttresses,  which, 
joined  at  their  lower  parts,  become  arched  higher 
up,  and  terminate  with  lofty  crockctcd  pinnacles. 
The  gable  between  is  canopied,  and  projects 
over  the  retablc,  being  carried  upon  ebony 
columns.  It  is  filled  with  Geometrical  work 
of  flowing  character,  and  has  crockets  running 
upon  either  side.  In  the  centre,  and  kept  well 
up  above  the  apex,  is  a  tall,  foliated  cross.  On 
either  side  of  this,  standing  upon  pedestals,  are 
sculptured  figures  of  angels  blowing  trumpets. 
This  reredos  has  been  made  by  Sir.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Gibson  and  Son,  architects,  of  New  Malton. 

MoE\-iLLE. — The  chancel  of  the  parish-church 
of  St.  Gregory,  Morville,  Shropshire,  was  re- 
opened on  the  24th  ult.  The  chancel  had  been 
partitioned  off  from  the  church  during  the  pro- 
gress of  works,  which  consist  of  a  new  east  win. 
dow  of  three  lights,  and  the  renewal  of  upper  half 
of  east  wall,  with  copings  and  gable  cross  ;  the 
whole  of  the  dressed- stone  being  white  Alveley. 
The  window,  which  is  a  memorial  one,  is  of  the 
Early  English  Geometrical  period,  into  which 
stained  glass  has  been  introduced.  In  the 
centre  light  Our  Lord  is  represented  stand- 
ing in  the  carpenter's  shop,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  His  shadow  falling  on  a 
screen  beliind ;  on  either  side  are  Joseph 
and  Mary,  the  former  at  work  in  his  daily  occu- 
pation, the  latter  with  gifts  offered  by  the  Magi 
at  her  feet ;  above  are  three  figures,  two  of  them 
indicating  persons  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the 
day,  and  the  other  resting  by  night,  surmounted 
by  the  two  great  lights— the  sun  and  moon.  The 
glass  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman 
and  Co.,  London  and  Birmingham.  A  new 
heating-apparatus  has  been  added,  and  the 
chancel- stalls  have  been  arranged  with  a  view 
of  giving  greater  comfort  to  the  occupiers,  and 
width  to  the  passage.  Mr.  T.  Gordon  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wall 
and  Hook,  of  Stroud.  The  cost  of  the  work 
amounts  to  nearly  £400. 

North  Yoekshiee. — The  work  of  restoring 
some  of  the  ancient  churches  which  stud  the 
vales  of  North  Yorkshire  is  again  receiving  a 
powerful  impetus.  One  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  the  kingdom  has  just  been  taken  in  hand. 
The  historic  church  of  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby- 
moorside,  is  said  to  have  been  built  antecedent 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Gregory,  and  is  of  very  mixed  archi- 
tecture, consequent  on  frequent  repairs.  The 
most  dilapidated  portion  is  the  chancel,  to  which 
attention  is  being  given.  A  new  Gothic  roof, 
of  oak,  and  slated,  will  replace  the  old  flat  one. 
A  new  three-light  east  window  is  to  be  inserted, 
and  also  one  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
The  old  painted  seats  in  the  chancel  are  being 
removed,  and  something  more  appropriate  will 
be  substituted.  The  restoration  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  S.  Crowther,  architect,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  contract  will  be  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Mark  Foggett,  builder,  of  the  same  city.  Not 
very  far  away  from  Kirkdale,  the  restoration  of 
another  very  ancient  church  is  about  to  be  under- 
^ken— that  of  All  Saints',  Nimnington,  ne.ar 
Helmsley.  This  church  was  built  about  600 
years  ago,  and  was  partially  rebuilt  in  1671, 
when  it  was  apparently  much  smaller.  It  is  now 
in  a  most  dilapidated  condition  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
condemned  as  thoroughly  unsound  thirty  years 


ago.  The  proposition  was  first  to  pull  it  down 
completely,  but  now  a  thorough  restoration  has 
been  determined  on ;  and  Mr.  Ewan  Chris- 
tian, the  architect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, has  been  entrusted  with  the  work, 
which  will  include  the  removal  of  the  low  white- 
washed ceiling  of  the  chancel  and  nave,  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  side  aisle,  but  putting  back  the 
cracked  north  wall ;  building  of  new  open  roofs, 
rebuilding  of  vestry  and  porch,  adding  an  organ- 
chamber  and  new  organ,  opening  out  the  tower 
and  facing  the  unfinished  west  arch,  substitution 
of  open  seats  and  new  reading-desk  for  the  pre- 
sent antiquated  affairs,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
proper  system  of  warming  and  ventilating  the 
church.  Thirty-six  additional  sittings  will  be 
gained  in  the  aisle,  and  eighteen  more  in  the 
tower,  by  the  alterations,  which,  it  in  estimated, 
wiU  cost  £2,200. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  "  Memorial- Refuge  "  in  Fleet  Street. 
— On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Firth  asked  the  Attorney 
General  whether  an  information  for  intrusion 
under  the  Act  28th  and  29th  Vic,  cap.  104,  will 
lie  at  his  suit  against  the  Corporation  of  London  in 
respect  of  this  contemplated  erection  as  causing  an 
obstruction,  and  whether  he  is  prepared  to  exhibit 
such  information.  The  Attorney- General  said  it 
was  a  fact  that  the  Corporation  of  London  in- 
tended to  erect  the  refuge,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
a  memorial  to  cammemorate  Temple  Bar.  The 
Corporation  claimed  a  right  to  do  so,  and  the 
Government,  as  represented  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
had  given  their  permission. 


CHIPS. 

The  Pen-bridge,  at  Maryhill,  near  Glasgow,  is 
about  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  canal  straightened. 
Messrs.  Morrison  and  Mason,  of  Glasgovr,  are  the 
contractors. 

Melville  parish -church,  near  Montrose,  has  been 
internally  restored  and  a  new  organ  erected.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Sim,  architect. 

The  complete  buildings  of  St.  Benedict's 
Monastery,  College,  and  Hospital,  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus, N.B.,  illustrated  in  our  pages  by  a  perspective 
view,  February  22nd,  1878,  were  opened  on 
Tuesday  week.  13th-century  Gothic  is  adopted 
throughout  as  the  style.  The  site  is  that  of  the 
Old  Fort,  and  has,  together  with  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  endowments,  been  given  by  Lord 
Lovat.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom  and  Son,  of  Ken- 
sington, were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Stokes  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  reopening  of  the  parish-chmch  of  Norbury 
took  place  on  Wednesday  week.  The  nave  (there 
are  no  aisles),  has  been  wholly  rebuilt,  the  old 
pews  being  removed,  and  open  seats  provided  for 
108  persons.  The  ceiling  is  decorated  with  stencil 
work  by  Mr.  Pugh,  painter,  &c..  Bishop's  Castle. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Cursen, 'of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  W.  Coles,  The  More.  The 
total  expenses  are  estimated,  in  a  statement  re- 
cently issued,  at  £723. 

The  architect  of  the  Austrian  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  oificially  reported  that  the 
Cathedral  of  Trent,  the  place  where  the  celebrated 
Council  was  held  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
is  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  will  need  very  exten- 
sive repairs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  for  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  held  last  week,  a  report  and  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  flie  engineer  to  the 
court,  for  the  improvement  and  lowering  of  the 
main  drain,  was  adopted,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£1,450. 

A  new  head-master's  and  boarding-house  has 
just  been  added  to  the  Grammar-school  buildings 
at  Bi'igg.  Messrs.  Goddard,  of  Lincoln,  were  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Brigg,  was  the 
builder. 

The  Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  North 
Walsham  Church,  Norfolk,  opened  last  week  five 
tenders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave-roof,  and 
other  Vforks.  Although  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest,  (the  latter  from  Messrs. 
Cornish  and  Gaymer,  of  the  same  place), was  £1,100, 
none  was  accepted,  all  being  much  higher  than 
the  estimate. 

New  grammar-school  buildings  are  being  built 
at  Spalding,  at  a  cost  somewhat  exceeding  £3,000. 
Mr.  Bulliag  is  the  contractor,  and  the  work  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  1st  January,  1831. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  vicarage  was  laid 
at  Hopley  Bells,  Elshani.  last  week.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J ames  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Brigg. 
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NOW  READY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXVm.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVIt.,  price  12s. 
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Received.  — M.  and  Co. — Sir  W.  R.  and  Co.— A.  E.  B. — 
F.  W.  R.  and  Co.-H.  and  G.— S.  and  Co.-E.  M.  and 
A.  S.— T.  R.  and  Son. 

U.  S.  A.  (No.)— H.  M.  ("BuUding  Construction," 
Eivingtons.)  —  Westmoreland.  (There  are  none. 
When  there  was  one  those  who  should  have  supported 
it  were  indifferent,  and  it  was  discontinued.) — C.  Have- 
lock.  {There  is  no  good  book  on  the  subject.  You 
will  find  some  good  information  in  Ure's  Dictionary. 
Ask  a  query  in  "  lutercommimication "  or  in  the 
Enijlish  Mfcha/iic.  You  would  probably  get  more  infor- 
mation through  the  pages  of  the  latter  journal.) —Ar- 
nold. (All  drawings  are  returned,  but  the  club  is  in 
abeyance  during  the  vacation  season.  Fresh  particu- 
lars will  be  announced  in  due  course.) 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

The  authors  of  the  drawings  not  yet  returned  bearing  the 
following  mottoes  are  requested  to  send  their  addresses 
so  that  their  drawings  may  be  forwarded  :—D' Ewes, 
Duncan,  McAlister,  Honey  Dew,  E  in  a  Lozenge,  I 
Strive,  Perseverantia,  Pendennis,  Streonshalk,  Sanctus 
Cuthberttis,  Thi-ough,  with  Sword  in  Circle. 


QUANTITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BinLDiNa  News. 
SiE, — With  a  considerable  portion  of  th& 
paper  prepared  and  read  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Bristol,  I  heartily  agree.  I  regret 
deeply  that  such  a  paper  should  be  needed,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  quantities,  nowadays, 
are  not  always  2?repared  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  the  best  reason  I  can  assign  for  the  gross 
carelessness  which  too  often  exists  is  the  desire 
to  get  through  work  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  a  state  of  affairs  not  wholly  confined  to 
architects  and  surveyors.  I  think  Mr.  Hughes 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  provincial  surveyors, 
when  he  speaks  so  highly  of  the  doings  of  their 
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London  brethren  ;  his  remarks  arc  evidently  in- 
tended to  disparage  the  former. 

Before  me  I  have  sets  of  quantities  whicli 
liave  been  prepared  by  Liverpool,  Birkenhead, 
Cambridge,  and  London  surveyors,  and  if  there 
arc  black  spots  on  the  Mersey,  I  can  find 
equally  black  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

In  a  set  of  quantities  prepared  by  a  Liver- 
pool surveyor,  I  find  2  pinnacles  for  a  church, 
described  as  foUovi's  :  ''2  pinnacles  as  per  draw- 
ing well  and  securely  dowelled  and  cramped 
(exclusive  of  carving)."  The  drawing,  a  1-Cth 
scale  tracing,  is  appended  to  the  quantities  and 
shows  them  to  be  octagon  on  plan,  one  measur- 
ing al)0ut  13ft.  high  and  3ft.  across,  the  other 
is  about  23ft.  high  acd  4ft.  Sin.  across,  and  it 
may  be  easily  surmised  that  the  amounts  put 
down  in  the  different  tenders  were  extremely 
varied.  In  the  same  bill  I  notice  an  item  given 
of  "  supl.  stone  in  sills,"  but  no  thickness 
is  named.  Further  on,  in  the  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  work,  I  find  the  flooring-boards  given 
as  so  much  material  only,  and  a  little  lower 
down  the  page  there  appears — "  supl.  labour 
only  to  flooring  and  joisting."  Now  the  same 
area  for  both  cannot  be  right,  either  the  amount 
for  flooring  is  too  great,  or  the  wall-hold  for 
joisting  has  been  altogether  forgotten ;  but 
stay — perhaps  the  glorious  system  of  averaging 
has  been  adopted  in  order  to  save  time  and 
trouble.  The  staircase  is  described  by  the  num- 
ber of  steps,  the  length  being  given ;  but  the 
price  is  to  include  notch  boards,  etc.,  with  an 
extra  for  winders.  It  is  evident  that  this  loose 
style  must  commend  itself  to  many  builders, 
and  must  pay  well,  otherwise  contractors  would 
not  be  so  desirous  to  do  work  in  such  offices. 

From  a  set  of  quantities  by  another  Liverpool 
firm,  I  pick  out  the  following:  "  435ft.  cube 
stone  in  plain  heads,  imposts,  sills,  and  copings. 
264ft.  Gin.  cube  stone  in  moulded  factables." 
Beyond  that  no  further  information  is  given  to 
guide  contractors  as  to  the  proper  value  of  the 
work. 

From  another  set  of  Liverpool-prepared 
quantities  I  extract  the  following  :  "  638ft.  cube 
stone  in  buttress  weatherings,  and  dressings  to 
doorways  and  all  labour." 

At  the  end  of  all  these  quantities  2  per  cent, 
is  faithfully  appended  for  the  very  meagre 
amount  of  information  afforded. 

Examining  another  set  of  quantities  prepared 
by  Birkenhead  surveyors,  the  following  items 
appear  in  the  bill: — "The  contractor  must 
distinctly  understand  that  no  lining  up  to 
gables  or  beam  fiUing  has  been  taken  separately, 
but  has  been  measured  in  with  the  common 
brickwork,  nor  any  common  discharging  arches 
over  lintels,  although  same  must  be  provided 
where  necessary  to  take  the  superincumbent 
weight  above."  Again,  "provide  and  fix  all 
centres,  numbering  60  or  thereabouts  [mark  the 
care  taken],  the  greater  number  will  be  simply 
turning  pieces  for  4iin.  sofiits."  You  will  per- 
ceive no  length  is  given:  they  may  be  18in. 
long,  or  the  openings  may  be  3  times  that  size. 
The  stairs  are  also  given  in  a  loose  manner,  and 
for  work  done  in  this  way  a  charge  of  2^  per 
cent,  appears  in  the  summary. 

But  if  Liverpool  quantity-taking  is  in  such  an 
unhealthy  state,  and  the  evil  is  widespread, 
I  am  sorry  to  find  the  same  disease  existing  in 
places  further  south.  From  quantities  prepared 
by  a  Cambridge  surveyor,  I  select  a  few  items, 
"715  yards  supl.  reduced  brickwork  to  the 
standard  thickness  of  14in.,  aU  openings  being 
deducted  which  contain  more  than  10ft. 
supl."  Now  there  is  no  labour  given  for  open- 
ings, and  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  beam 
filling  to  walls,  and  the  cutting  and  lining  up 
of  gables,  items  necessary  to  complete  the  work. 
The  masonry  items  are  still  more  imperfectly 
given,  and  are  as  follows:  "46ft.  2in.  cube 
splayed,  weathered,  and  throated  sills,"  "  50ft. 
6in.  cube  wrot  chamfered  heads,"  "  150ft.  6in. 
cube  moulded  and  throated  gable  copings,"  and 
"  103ft.  6in.  cube  springers,  bonders,  and  apex 
stones."  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  how  can 
any  man  affix  prices  to  such  quantities  'i  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  jjlans  can  be  seen 
at  the  architect's  office.  Turning  next  to  the 
carpenters'  and  joiners  work,  I  find  the  whole 
of  the  timber  for  "lintels,  plates,  tie  beams, 
spars,  joists,  etc.,"  under  one  heading.  Does 
that  surveyor  fancy  that  lintels  are  worth  the 
same  value  as  framed  principals  or  even  joists, 
or  rafters  ?  If  so,  then  I  am  afraid  the  joiners  of 
whom  Mr.  Hughes  speaks  so  disparagingly 
could  teach  him  something  different  from  that. 


I  may,  in  passing  from  this  set  of  quantities, 
inform  the  surveyor  whose  name  is  attached  to 
them,  that  Liverpool  contractors'  price  labour  to 
openings  at  about  lOd.  per  supl.  yard  reduced 
to  brick  length. 

Moving  on  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  look- 
ing through  bills  of  (quantities  which  liave 
been  prepared  by  Loudon  surveyors,  I  find  that 
even  they  have  not  attained  to  perfection,  and 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  bad  as  matters  are  on 
the  Mersey,  they  can  be  matched  even  in  the 
capital. 

From  one  set  I  cull  the  following  particulars, 
"Supl.  labour  to  hollows  or  openings  in 
brickwork  having  splayed  jambs,  including 
plumbings  and  the  rough  arches  over  them." 
"Cube  stone,  inoludijig  waste  and  all  plain 
labour  to  beds  and  joints,  and  hoisting  and 
setting."  Why  not  measure  beds  and  joints,  my 
London  friend,  and  let  the  mason  understand 
the  actual  amount  of  chlnelli)ig  required.  In 
the  same  bill,  I  find  that  the  "  slates  are  to  be 
nailed  with  copper  nails  of  approved  pattern 
and  weight."  Very  clear  and  distinct  this — a 
contractor  could  make  no  mistake  as  to  what 
was  meant.  In  other  respects,  I  admit  that  care 
has  been  taken,  in  the  preparation  of  these 
quantities,  and,  therefore,  the  slips  which  I  have 
referred  to  are  the  more  inexplicable. 

Turning  to  another  set,  also  by  a  firm  of 
London  surveyors,  I  find  that  the  masonry  items 
for  a  public  building  are  taken  in  the  most  slip- 
shod manner.  The  tenders  for  a  tower  to  that 
building,  ranged  from  £543  to  £1,387,  and  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  amounts  must 
be  partly  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation. I  hardly  think  that  the  difi'erence  can 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  as  that  assigned 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  ' '  that  the  first  included  only 
stone  and  setting-,"  the  various  items  being 
described  as  follows  :  "  — ft.  cube  stone  in  sunk, 
weathered,  and  moulded  sills."  " — ft.  cube 
stone  in  moulded  strings."  "  — ft.  cube  stone  in 
moulded  capping  to  pedestals,"  and  so  on.  But 
the  cream  of  the  joke  is  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  "  1,672ft.  cube  stone  in  the  uppermost,  45ft. 
of  the  lower,  including  all  labour  as  sketch  A  at 
end  of  biU,"  and  when  I  look  at  this  sketch  I 
find  it  to  be  drawn  to  an  J-  scale.  That  beats 
our  Liverpool  friend  with  his  pinnacles,  and  so 
I  leave  your  readers  to  reconcile  as  best  they  can 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  when  read 
in  the  light  of  these  selections. 

It  is  evident  that  changes  must  soon  take 
place  in  the  methods  adopted  at  present  in  pre- 
j)aring  bills  of  quantities,  and  I  shall  just  pick 
out  two  items  which  appear  pretty  regularly  in 
London  bills,  in  fact,  Banister  Fletcher  in  his 
book  on  "  Quantities,"  recommends  these  modes 
for  adoption  :  I  refer  to  joisting  and  doorframes. 
Take  the  case  of  a  building  where  the  scantlings 
of  joists  vary  from  llin.  by  Sin.  to  6in.  by  22in. 
The  last-named  must,  when  fixed,  be  worth 
considerably  more  in  price  than  the  first. 
Give  the  cube  timber  if  you  please  ;  that  is  the 
fair  way  between  the  proprietor  and  contractor, 
but  give  also  the  supl.  labour  to  the  various 
sizes  of  joists  ;  the  same  remark  applies  with 
equal  force  to  rafters  and  stiling.  The  other 
case  is  still  worse  ;  to  put  a  42in.  by  Sin.  door 
frame  into  cube  timber  along  with  another  6in. 
by  6in.  in  scantling  is  catching,  the  first-named 
holding  a  higher  relative  value  than  the  latter. 
Let  each  be  given  linl.,  and  the  builder  then 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing.  Stone  should 
also  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  careful  manner, 
and  unless  that  is  done  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  arrive  at  its  true  value.  I  will  just  assume  a 
case.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cube  stone  in  plain 
heads  where  some  may  be  14in.  by  14in.,  others 
14in.  by  9in.,  and  others  14in.  by  42in.,  and 
beyond  the  cube  stone  no  items  appear  for 
labour  ;  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  scantling, 
the  labour,  polished  or  otherwise,  on  the  face  is 
as  3  to  1  to  the  other  scantlings,  and  yet  that 
method  is  spoken  highly  of  by  some  builders. 
In  the  case  of  mullioned  windows  with  transoms, 
the  evil  must  be  greatly  intensified.  This 
method,  spite  of  those  who  uphold  it,  is  unfair 
to  owner  of  the  building  as  well  as  to  contractor. 
Unless  the  contractor  supplements  what  is  given 
by  going  carefully  into  the  matter  (in  other 
words,  takes  out  his  own  quantities),  he  will 
probably  either  make  more  than  a  legitimate 
amount  of  profit  out  of  the  work ;  or  it  may  be 
that  in  his  anxiety  to  get  the  job  he  prices 
rather  fine,  and  thus  runs  a  risk  of  losing  a 
considerable  sum  ;  then  begins  the  usual  amount 
of  worry  to  architects.    Now  I  say  that  stone 


from  Gin.  and  upwards  ought  to  be  taken 
"cube,  including  hoisting  and  setting,"  and 
the  whole  of  the  different  descriptions  of  labour 
taken  afterwards  in  supl.  and  linl.,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  demand,  and  if 
builders  would  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
changes  required,  I  think  architects  and  sur- 
veyors would  meet  them,  and  discuss  with 
fairness  the  points  at  issue.  Let  us  no  more 
hear,  however,  about  the  proposition  occasion- 
ally propounded  of  having  the  quality  of  work 
classed  as  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  perhaps 
even  lower  than  that,  for  there  is  no  knowing 
to  what  depths  we  may  go,  and  when  the  work 
is  completed  calling  in  a  surveyor  to  measure  up 
the  same,  and  decide  under  which  of  the  several 
grades  it  should  be  paid.  There  is  here  an 
attempt,  but  poorly  concealed,  to  set  the  archi- 
tect aside  altogether.  Ho  is  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture, but  with  the  quality  of  the  work  he  must 
not  interfex'e.  But  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  architects  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
relegated  to  that  position. 

Comitig  now  to  another  part  of  our  author's 
paper,  I  am  anxious  to  know  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  Hughes  objects  so  strongly  to  joiners, 
bricklayers,  and  masons  acting  as  quantity 
clerks.  His  condemnation  is  too  sweeping  in 
its  character,  and  is  not  qualified  by  a  single 
phrase.  I  cannot  see  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  I  should  be  considered  unfit  to  per- 
form these  duties  on  the  score  that  I  once  was 
in  his  employ.  I  join  issue  with  him  on  that 
head,  and  I  am  prepared  to  hold  that  my  train- 
ing in  a  workshop  ought  specially  to  fit  me  to' 
perform  that  particular  work.  Do  builders  not 
regularly  trust  their  foremen  to  measure  up 
work,  and  see  that  they,  the  builders,  get  their 
pound  of  feuli  ?  Ease  your  harsh  expression, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  I  will  agree  with  you  that 
some  sort  of  an  examination  is  necessary.  But 
if  necessary  for  those  desirous  of  becoming  sur- 
veyors, and  there  is  honour  to  the  man  who 
gets  out  of  the  ranks,  I  think  it  just  as  needful 
that  builders  should  also  conform  to  a  test  before 
being  allowed  to  qualify.  How  many  are  there 
who  do  not  know  what  a  rod  of  brickwork  con- 
tains in  supl.  yards,  who  could  not  tell  the  cube 
timber  in  the  various  standards  of  deals  and 
battens,  and  ■«  ho  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  contents  of  a  rood  of  slating.  I  know  an 
employer  of  labour  on  a  large  scale  connected 
with  one  of  the  building  branches  who  lately  did 
not  know  what  triglyphs  were,  with  mutules 
and  di'ops.    He  knows  now. 

I  have  previously  admitted  that  quantities 
are  not  in  all  cases  just  as  perfect  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  I  know  builders  do  not  always  read 
carefully  what  is  even  written  in  bills  of 
quantities.  Let  them,  before  affixing  prices, 
do  this,  and  many  egregious  errors  will  be 
avoided.  A  circumstance  which  took  place  a 
few  years  ago,  and  now  comes  to  my  recollection, 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  A  firm  of  builders 
claimed  an  extra  for  some  work  which  they  had 
executed  in  Portland  cement,  instead  of  doing 
it  in  Roman  cement,  as  specified.  The  change 
from  Roman  to  Portland  was  made  on  their  own 
suggestion,  but  no  hint  was  then  given  that  an 
increased  price  would  be  required.  Now  the 
Portland  cement,  as  used,  was  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion as  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand,  whilst 
the  ai'chitect's  sjiecification,  and  likewise  the 
quantities,  specified  that  the  Roman  cement 
should  be  mixed  in  inverse  proportions,  viz., 
two  of  cement  to  one  of  sand.  When  the  work 
was  squared  up,  a  claim  of  Is.  per  yard  was 
made  for  the  privilege  of  substituting  the  former 
for  the  latter.  The  claim  was  resisted,  and  the 
matter  carefully  gone  into,  with  the  result  that 
the  balance  in  contractor's  favour  did  not  exceed 
|d.  per  supl.  yard.  Strong  objections  were 
raised  against  the  small  amount  allowed,  and  it 
then  came  out  that  the  qumtities  were  priced 
without  the  items  being  carefully  read  over.  As 
one  member  of  the  firm  said,  whi'st  the  matter 
was  under  discussion: — "We  took  it  that  the 
cement  was  to  be  mixed  in  the  ordinary  way." 
Now  architects  and  surveyors  have  a  sufficient 
u.se  for  all  the  brains  they  possess,  without 
undertaking  to  supply  that  useful  commodity 
to  builders  on  a  large  scale. 

My  letter  is,  I  fear,  far  too  long,  and  may 
not  come  up  to  your  standard,  or  I  might  have 
touched  on  other  points  in  the  pajjer  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  for  I  find  that  even  in  the  quantities 
where  the  painting  is  mixed  up  with  the  joitery, 
and  which  he  so  mercilessly  criticises,  there 
are  some  extenuating  circumstances.    I  admit, 
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as  a  copy  of  that  bill  now  lies  before  me,  that  it 
cannot  be  defended,  especially  in  the  items  where 
doors,  casings,  &c.,  are  so  wonderfully  jumbled 
together  (it  is  bad  workmanship,  like  a  good 
deal  of  the  building  which  goes  on  nowadays), 
but  would  there  have  been  any  great  difBoulty 
in  the  way,  Mr.  Hughes,  had  you  just  added 
about  Igd.  per  sup],  foot  to  the  price  of  your 
work  to  cover  painting,  seeing  that  these 
"joineiy  and  painting  items"  are  generally 
marked  thus*  it  being  understood  from  the  bill 
that  the  work  may  or  may  not  be  done. 

I  have,  in  what  is  written,  "extenuated 
nought,  or  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  and  with 
many  apologies  for  troubling  you, — I  am,  &c., 

Liverpool,  Aug.  26.  Edwaed  Reid. 

SCHEDULES  OF  PRICES. 

SiE, — From  a  contractor's  point  of  view,  sche- 
dules of  prices  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Among  the  former  is,  that  all 
work  performed  will  be  paid  for,  whereas,  with 
a  bill  of  quantities,  under  a  lump-sum  contract, 
this  by  no  means  follows,  so  many  imperfect 
documents  of  this  kind  being  nowadays  placed 
in  the  hands  of  builders.  Unless  the  bills  of 
quantities  are  prepared  by  a  properly  qualified 
surveyor,  the  builder  is  almost  certain  to  find 
important  items  omitted  or  so  badly  described 
that  he  is  often  misled  into  inserting  inadequate 
prices.  When  the  contract  is  taken  under  a 
schedule  of  prices,  all  the  work  is  measured,  and 
it  is  the  builder's  own  fault  if  anything  is  left 
unnoted'  The  schedule,  it  is  true,  may  have 
been  also  prepared  by  an  incompetent  person, 
but  if  the  items  are  not  clearly  described,  the 
builder  is  under  no  obligation  to  accept  them, 
and  he  can  insist  on  being  paid  the  actual  cost 
of  the  work  plus  a  reasonable  addition  for 
profit. 

The  disadvantages  attaching  to  a  contract 
under  a  schedule  of  prices  are,  that  the  architect 
or  his  employer  is  enabled  to  vary  the  work,  a 
proceeding  which  is  more  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception. This  often  entails  great  loss  to  a  con- 
tractor if  the  variations  are  at  all  extensive,  as 
it  may  cause  a  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
had  ordered  for  the  work  to  be  thrown  on  his 
hands,  and  he  can  rarely  enter  into  engagements 
with  the  merchants  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  a  rising  market  after  he  had  made  his 
tender.  Schedules  of  prices  are  not  always  pre- 
pared with  sufficient  care,  the  prices  being  often 
filled  in  haphazard,  or  culled  from  some  of  the 
published  price-books. 

Unless  the  builder  is  permitted  to  insert  his 
own  prices,  it  is  only  those  who  have  experienced 
it  that  can  form  any  idea  of  the  difficulty  in 
tendering  at  all  on  a  schedule  that  is  badly  pre- 
pared. The  writer  has  met  cases  in  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  estimate  a  percentas>-e  that 
would  enable  him  to  secure  himself  against  loss 
without  risking  the  contract.  These  observa- 
tions apply  with  greatest  force  where  a  number 
of  fancy  items  are  inserted  because  the  compiler 
thinks  they  might  be  of  use,  as  we  see  in  many 
Government  schedules,  which  are  often  made 
verj'-  complicated,  and  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  a  sharp  suiveyor,  who,  of  course,  ex- 
pects remuneration  according  to  his  repute  for 
sharpness ;  otherwise  the  builder,  who  has  not 
time  to  devote  to  the  unravelling  of  a  compli- 
cated schedule,  would  ofttn  be  compelled  to 
accept  any  interpretation  which  the  architect 
chose  to  adopt. 

For  extras  and  omissions  on  a  lump-sum  con- 
tract, obriously  the  bill  of  quantities  forms  the 
best  schedule  to  price  them  by ;  but  in  that  case 
the  builder  is  entitled  to  some  compensation  for 
omitted  work,  at  least,  to  cover  loss  on  orders 
already  given  for  materials,  &c.,  which  would 
be  rendered  useless,  and  to  cover  losses  arising 
from  having  his  arrrngements  for  carrying  out 
the  work  interfered  with. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  S. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  HAMMERSMITH. 
_  SiE,— I  am  very  glad  to  see  by  your  illustra- 
tions of  the  above,  in  the  Building  News  for 
last  Saturday,  that  some  one  has  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  design  a  building  without  "  f  ussiness  or 
pretentious  ornamentation" — i.e.,  carving.  As 
far  as  I  can  find  from  your  illustrations,  the 
only  approach  to  carving  is  in  the  dog-tooth 
ornament  in  the  chancel  arch.  The  absence  of 
this  usual  adjunct  is  so  marked,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  intentional,  especially  as  the  funds  seem 
to  have  been  ample. 


I  think  if  architects  would  aim  at  breadth  and 
dignity  of  design,  with  good  proportions,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  get  etfect  from  merely  cover- 
ing their  buildings  with  what  is  not  unfrequently 
badly-executed  carving,  we  should  have  more 
sensible  architecture. 

To  me,  though  I  know  there  is  precedent  for 
it  in  some  of  the  best  Media3val  structures,  it 
seems  quite  out  of  place  for  a  bunch  of  leaves 
and  flowers  on  a  cap  to  be  apparently  supporting 
a  large  and  heavy  mass  of  building.  For  capi- 
tals, nothing  in  my  sight  looks  so  well  as  our 
own  (indigenous,  if  I  may  so  call  it),  Early 
English  Moulded  Cap  ;  it  can  be  adapted  to  the 
richest  or  plainest  building.  Another  way  in 
which  car^-ing  is  often  inappropriately  used  is  to 
stop  a  hood-mould  or  the  bottom  of  a  vaulting 
shaft.  I  think  the  plain  "stop"  to  the  vault- 
ing shafts  of  "  St.  Paul's"  looks  better  than  any 
cluster  of  flowers  and  leaves.  I  think  also 
foliated  finials  are  out  of  place.  I  believe  that 
the  original  object  of  finials  was  to  add  weight 
to  the  apex  of  a  gable.  If  this  was  the  origin 
of  finials,  does  it  not  appear  that  it  would  be 
better  attained  by  somethmg  more  weighty  than 
foliage 

Again,  we  have  less  chance  of  getting  our 
designs  carried  out  as  we  wish  in  floriated  orna- 
ment, for,  however  carefully  the  sketches  are 
made,  the  carver  will  vary  them  ;  but  if  you  give 
a  design  for  a  geometric  pattern,  which  is  worked 
by  rule  and  figures,  you  at  once _fix  the  "  work- 
man,'' and  he  is  unable  to,  as  I  have  heard  them 
say,  "improve"  the  design. 

Messrs.  Seddon  and  Gough  were  well  able, 
from  their  known  position  and  authority,  to  en- 
force the  carrying  out  of  a  building  designed 
without  carving  ;  but  younger  and  less  known 
men  would  be  unable,  so  prejudiced  is  the  public 
mind  for  carving,  or,  as  they  call  it,  "orna- 
ment." I  am  sorry  so  many  "  truckle"  to  this 
mistaken  taste  of  the  public.  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  both  our  ecclesiastic  and  secular  buildings 
can  be  successfully  carried  out  without  the  aid 
of  carving,  especially  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  where  the  smoke  of  our  large  manu- 
facturing towns  soon  turns  it  black,  and  it 
api^ears  like  a  shapeless  patch  of  dirt. 

If  carving  must  be  admitted  on  the  exterior 
of  a  building,  I  would  limit  it  to  panels  and  like 
situations,  and  it  should  be  very  much  conven- 
tionalised.— lam,  &c.,  D.  M. 

30th  Auo-. 


BRISTOL  TRADE  SCHOOL  COMPE- 
TITION. 

SiE, — As  I  am  aware  you  are  always  ready  to 
expose  the  evils  of  Architectural  Competition, 
may  I  beg  the  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the  in- 
closed correspondence,  which  has  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  your  paper  of  Aug.  20,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  new  Trade  School  for  Bristol. — I  am 
&c.,  Wm.  L.  Beenaed. 

31,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
31st  Aug.,  1880. 


31,  Clare-street,  Bristol. 
24tli  August,  ISSO. 

PROPOSED  NEW  TRADE  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

Sir, — I  observe  in  t?';e  arlvertisement  in  the  Building 
papersfor  designs  for  the  above,  that  competitors  are  re- 
quested to  forward  you  one  guinea  for  particulars.  May 
I  ask  if  this  amount  will  be  returned  to  those  who  send 
in  designs  ! — I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"Wsi.  L.  Baenakd. 
G.  H.  Pope,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers,  Bristol. 


Merchants'  Hall. 
24  Aug,  18S0. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

SiE,— The  guinea  will  not  be  returned.— Yours  truly, 
Geoege  H.  Poi'E. 
yv.  L.  Bernard,  Esq.,  31,  Clare-street. 

31,  Clare-street,  Bristol. 
27th  Aug.,  1880. 

PROPOSED  NEW  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Dear  Sib,— I  am  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
respecting  the  above.  I  trust  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  will  reconsider  the  matter,  as,  by  the  present 
arrangement,  competitors  will  be  paying  for  the  premium 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

I  do  not  observe  any  mention  in  the  advertisement 
as  to  whether  a  professional  referee  will  be  consulted,  or 
whether  the  succe  ssful  competitor  will  be  employed  to 
cai-ry  out  the  works ;  possibly,  infoiTaation  on  these 
points  is  in  the  Particulars,  but,  if  not,  would  you  kindly 
favour  me  with  a  reply  respecting  same  1 — I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  truly,  Wm.  L.  Bernakd. 

Q.  H.  Pope,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers. 


Merchants'  Hall. 
27  Aug.,  1880. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Di;.\B  Sir,— No  change  will  be  made  in  the  conditions  of 
the  above  ;  the  Society  do  not  bind  themselves  to  employ 
a  professional  referee,  or  to  employ  the  author  of  the 
successful  design.  Full  information  on  these,  and  other 
points,  is  contained  in  the  Particulars,— Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  Bernard,  Esq.  George  H.  Pope. 


31,  Clare-street. 
27  Aug.,  1880. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Dear  Sir,— I  thank  you  for  your  information  in  reply 
to  my  queries. 

I  ii\tend  to  publish  the  correspondence  in  the  Building 
papers,  and  presume  you  will  have  no  objection, — I  am, 
dear  Sir.  yours  truly,  W.m.  L.  Bernard. 

G.  H.  Pope,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers. 

Merchants'  Hall. 
27  Aug.,  1880. 

tRjVde  school  competition. 

Dear  Sir, — My  letters  arc,  of  course,  entirely  at  your 
disposal.— Yours  truly,  George  H.  Poi'E. 

W.  L.  Barnard,  Esq.,  31,  Clare-street. 


KnUrccmmuniciition. 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[6212.]— Racket  Court.— I  shall  esteem  it  a  great 
favour  if  some  brother-builder  will  kindly  assist  me  with 
advice  in  the  following  particulars  :— Would  cement 
concrete  give  satisfaction,  or  would  asphalte  be  more 
likely  to  do  so  in  floor  ?  Would  Portland  cement  finely 
finished  on  rubble  walls  be  satisfactory  ?  The  building 
being  66ft.  by  30ft.,  how  much  of  the  roof  should  be 
glass  !  Would  lighting  from  north  side  only  be  best .' 
What  description  of  roof,  and  what  system  of  glazing 
should  I  adopt !  Are  these  dimensions  sufficient,  and 
what  height  should  there  be  to  wall-plate  2— Wishing  to 
DO  Right. 

[6213.]— Chancel  Walls.— AVill  some  one  kindly  tell 
me  if,  in  those  churches  where  the  chancel  walls  are  not 
parallel  to  the  nave  or  aisle  walls  produced  (1)  the  chan- 
ccll  walls  go  off  at  any  particular  angle,  and  if  they  do, 
(2)  what  is  that  angle  !  also  (3),  whether  the  east  wall 
of  the  chancel  in  such  cases  is  usually  at  right  angles  to 
the  sloping  walls,  or  whether  it  is  parallel  with  the  west 
wall  of  the  church  !— Attesboro. 

[6214.]— Indian  Ink.— Can  any  reader  kindly  inform 

me  which  is  the  very  best  Indian  ink  made  for  architec- 
tural drawing,  ink  that  will  stand  washes  of  colom'  well, 
and  where  it  can  be  obtained  ?  Also  the  best  colour  for 
obtaining  a  clear  shadow  on  drawings ! — F.  F.  B. 

[6215.]— Centrolinead.— Will  any  reader  kindly  ex- 
plain to  me  the  method  of  setting  Stanley's  centrolinead 
for  perspective  drawing,  or  let  me  know  in  what  back 
number  of  the  Building  News  I  can  obtain  information  ? 
—J.  B. 

[6216.1— Iron  Houses. — I  shall  be  very  gratefu^ 
for  any  information  of  a  practical  character  on  the  above 
subject.  (1)  As  to  their  co  t  and  durability  ;  (2)  as  to 
the  comfort  of  living  in  them,  both  during  summer  and 
winter.  I  have  a  small  house  and  an  increasing  family. 
My  idea  was  to  erect  such  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a 
day  and  night  nm-sery. — Medicus. 

[6217.]— Band-Saws.- Can  any  of  our  readers  give 
me  some  information  as  to  the  working  of  band-saws,  the 
gauge,  best  shape  of  tooth  for  cutting  wheel-felloes  and 
hard  English  timber  generally,  the  right  amount  and  best 
method  of  setting  the  teeth  of  the  saw-blade,  and  the 
correct  speed  to  run  at  ?  Also,  any  book  treating  on  the 
working  of  saw-mills,  and  oblige— Att  Estate  Steward. 


[6192.]— Spring  to  Close  Church-Door.— I  have 
seen  a  door  closed  this  way ;  it  is  an  effective  and  silent 
appliance.    S  is  a  box,  fixed  to  the  wall,  containing  a 


strong  spring,  which  presses  the  rod  B  B  against  the  door. 
The  rod  B  B  has,  at  the  end  a  fork,  with  a  smaU  wheel 
(W)  running  into  it.  A  plate  of  iron  {P  P)  protects  the 
door  from  the  wheel.— Isaac  Williamson. 

[6192.]— Spring-  to  Close  Church-Door.— I  read 
some  years  ago  of  an  arrangement  which  may  be  of  use  to 
"T.  it.  P.,"  as  it  effectually  overcomes  the  great  objec- 
tion to  the  weight  and  pulley  method  of  closing.  It  con  - 
sists in  causing  the  weight  to  descend  inside  a  tube  with 
a  closed  bottom.  The  tube  is  fitted  with  a  piston,  to 
which  the  weight  is  attached.  This  arrangement  renders 
the  motion  so  slow  that  no  noise  is  caused  either  by  the 
pulley  or  by  the  door's  coming  to  rest  against  the  Hotel. 
The  tube  need  not  be  more  than  lin.  in  diameter,  and 
the  piston  must  be  a  loose  enough  fit  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  it  slowly.     The  bottom  or  closed  end 
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of  the  tube  must  bo  fitled  with  a  valve  opening  inwards, 
to  allow  air  to  enter  below  the  piston  when  tlio  door  is 
being  opened.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  ingenious 
device  is  patented,  but  can  answer  for  its  practical  work- 
ing.—Musica. 

[6204.]  — Cathedrals.— The  beet  way  to  answer  Mr, 
Fi'cd  J.  Freeman's  question  in  your  last  number  is  by 
reversing  it,  and  saying  what  cathedrals  the  late  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott  had  nothing  to  do  with  architectur- 
ally. Those,  I  believe,  in  England  were  York,  Carlisle, 
Bristol,  Wells,  Winchester,  and  St.  Paul's.  On  some  of 
them  lie  had  reported,  however.  In  Wales,  Llandaif. 
Most  unfortunately  there  is  no  perfect  list  of  either  the 
ecclesiastical  or  secular  buildings  Sir  Gilbert  was  engaged 
on.— Jas.  Tuos.  IiiviNE. 

[G204.1-Cathedrals.— Sir  Gilbert  Scott  did  the  fol- 
lowing cathedral  restorations: — Canteibury,  the  new 
choir  stalls  ;  Eochcstcr,  general ;  Cliiehester,  the  central 
steeple ;  Salisbury,  general ;  AVineliester,  choir  screen 
and  Bp.  Wilberforce's  tomb  ;  Exeter,  general ;  Glouces- 
ter, general ;  Ely,  general ;  Peterboro',  structural  repairs  ; 
St.  Alban's,  general;  Durham,  choir  screen  and  rear- 
rangement of  stalls ;  Chester,  general ;  Kipon,  general ; 
Lichfield,  general ;  Worcester,  reredos,  screen,  &c. ; 
Hereford,  general;  St.  David's,  general;  St.  Asaph, 
general ;  and  Bangor,  general.  Sii-  Gilbert  has  notes  on 
all  his  works  at  the  above  places  in  his  "  EecoUections," 
&c.,  liublished  a  year  or  two  ago  by  his  son.— II.  C.  S. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Ely. — The  local  board  of  Ely  have  drawn  up  a 
report  on  the  water-supply  of  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  memorials  addressed  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
the  principal  ratepayers.  The  report  admits  that 
the  present  supply  is  unsatisfactory,  and  says  that  it 
arises  from  four  causes :  a  greater  demand  for  water 
than  was  at  first  contemplated ;  the  reduced  area  of 
the  filter-beds ;  the  want  of  settling-beds,  and  of 
a  larger  area  for  filtration.  It  is  pleaded  that  the 
reason  for  inaction  is  the  heavy  debt  for  previous 
works,  which  will,  for  five  years  to  come,  entail  a 
rate  of  20d.  in  the  £  ;  and  that,  however  unsatis- 
factory the  supply  of  water  is,  the  death-rate  has 
been  steadily  diminishing,  from  an  average  of  25'C 
per  1,000  in  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  application 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  in  1848,  to  19-13  per 
1,000  during  the  past  eight  years.  A  report  from 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  C.E.,  recommends  the  provision  of 
deposit  or  subsidiary  beds  and  other  improvements. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  replied,  stating 
that  the  local  board  for  Ely  will  be  much  to  blame 
if  they  continue  the  distribution  of  such  water  as 
is  now  supplied,  and  urge  the  board,  without 
further  delay,  to  determine  on  a  suitable  scheme 
of  water-supply. 

Swansea  Wateewoeks.— On  Tuesday  an  ex- 
cursien  of  members  of  the  British  Association  was 
made  to  the  Swansea  Waterworks  at  Velindre.  The 
waterworks  consist  of  two  capacious  reservoirs, 
holding  together  400  million  gallons  of  water.  The 
largest,  the  "Lliew,"  is  now  under  repair,  in 
consequence  of  a  leak  having  been  discovered  in 
the  embankment  crossing  the  valley.  The  con- 
struction of  this  reservoir  was  completed  in  1867, 
with  an  embankment  80ft.  deep,  and  a  water  area 
of  32  acres ;  depth  of  water,  66ft. ;  holding  300 
millons  of  gallons,  and  delivering  water  into  the 
town  with  a  pressure  of  400ft.  head.  Great  engi- 
neering difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  owing  to 
the  uncertain  and  varying  nature  of  the  bottom, 
springs,  rock  joints,  and  fissures  appearing,  the 
surface  of  valley  being  only  sparingly  covered  with 
alluvium.  About  1873  it  was  discovered  that  the 
dam  embankment  across  the  valley  showed  signs 
of  depression,  and  a  leak  appearing  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  decided  by  Alderman  Ford  and  his 
committee  that  a  new  reservoir  should  be 
constructed  and  the  leak  repaired.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  new 
reservoir  to  supply  Swansea  during  the  repairs  of 
the  Lliew  reservoir,  and  the  "  Blaenantddu " 
reservoir  was  completed  in  1879.  Unforeseen  diffi- 
culties in  the  construction  of  this  reservoir  appeared 
and  delayed  its  completion,  but  by  the  skilful  ad- 
vice and  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Cousins,  the 
engineer  to  the  Corporation,  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Green,  successfully  completed  this  import- 
ant work,  the  embankment  being  80ft.  high,  with 
a  water  area  of  24  acres,  holding  160  million 
gallons.  The  repairs  to  the  Lliew  reservoir  are  just 
completed  at  a  cost  of  £12,000.  The  members  of  the 
excursion,  on  reaching  this  spot,  were  conducted 
over  the  works  by  the  resident  engineer,  and  after- 
wards the  cause  of  the  leak,  the  various  statistics 
relating  to  the  reservoirs  and  the  water  supply, 
were  illustrated  and  explained  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  diagrams,  and  a  paper  prepared  and 
read  by  Mr.  Cousins,  C.E.,  who  designed  and  con- 
structed the  reservoirs,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Robert  Eawlinson,  C.B. 


IiEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

An  Architect's  Account. — At  the  Bradford 
Coxmty- court  on  Monday,  before  Mr.  Daniel, 
Q.C.,  Judge,  and  a  jury,  an  action  was  tried  in 
which  Mr.  F.  B.  Payton,  architect,  claimed  the 
sum  of  £35  lis.  4d.  from  Mr.  Isaac  Woodiwiss, 


contractors'  agent,  for  work  done  in  superintending 
tlie  erection  of  five  dwelling-liouses  in  Horton 
Park-avenue,  Bradford.  The  plaintiff  stated  that 
after  he  had  been  paid  the  sum  of  £50  by  the 
defendant  for  professional  services  in  connection 
with  the  completion  of  the  plans,  the  preparation 
of  quantities,  and  the  acceptance  of  tenders,  the 
defendant  asked  him  to  superintend  the  work,  for 
wliich  it  was  agreed  he  should  receive  £30.  On 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  who  had  paid  £1  3s.  6d. 
into  court,  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no 
agreement  to  pay  anything  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  £.50  previously  paid.  The  defendant,  however, 
admitted  that  he  expected  the  plaintiff  to  superin- 
tend the  works.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


CHIPS. 

New  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Tiverton 
were  formally  handed  over  to  the  corporation  of 
that  town  on  Monday  week  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Willey,  of  Exeter.  The  filter-beds  and  reservoir 
are  situated  at  Chettiscombe. 

Some  correspondence  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  Essex  newspapers  on  the  destruction  of  monu- 
mental records  during  restorations,  a  matter  to 
which  attention  was  called  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  read  a  month 
since.  The  latest  letter  on  the  subject  is  signed 
by  W.  Sims  Horner,  who  states  that  in  Epping 
Church  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  till  recently 
formed  of  monumental  slabs,  recording  several 
generations  of  the  Conyers  family,  of  Copt  Hall, 
but  that  since  the  restoration  of  the  building 
coloured  tile  paving  has  replaced  them.  He  asks, 
"  Where,  now,  are  the  inscribed  slabs  ?  " 

New  baths  were  opened  at  Queen's  Cross, 
Dudley,  on  Monday  week.  They  have  been  built 
for  the  corporation  of  Dudley  under  the  super- 
vision and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  engineer,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000.  Messrs. 
Holland  were  the  contractors. 

An  exhibition  of  sanitary  apparatus,  appliances, 
and  articles  for  domestic  use  and  econmony  will 
take  place  at  Exeter  from  the  21st  September  to 
the  9th  October,  in  connection  with  the  congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

The  four  railway  companies  interested  in  the 
Forth  Bridge  scheme  have  decided  not  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  and  the  contrac- 
tors have  received  notice  to  cease  operations. 
The  revelations  of  the  Tay  Bridge  inquiry  are 
said  to  have  destroyed  public  confidence  in  the 
undertaking. 

A  wooden  hall,  70ft.  by  36ft.,  and  seating  1,000 
people,  is  being  built  for  the  Salvation  Army  at 
Ebbw  Vale.  M.  J.  Parry,  of  Cardiff,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  engineers'  report  presented  to  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Swindon,  Marlborough, 
and  Andover  Railway  Company  last  week  states 
that  the  works  of  the  railway  are  being  so  ener- 
getically prosecuted  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Watson,  Smith,  and  Watson,  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  whole  of  the  works  between 
Swindon  and  Marlborough  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  250,000  cubic  yards, 
or  more  than  one  half  of  the  earthworks  of  this 
section,  have  been  finished.  Twelve  highway  and 
other  bridges  are  finished,  and  ten  more  are  in 
progress,  and  a  portion  of  the  permanent  way  has 
been  laid. 

The  Baptist  Chapel  in  Eamsden-road,  Balham, 
was  reopened  last  week  after  the  completion  of 
alterations  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill, 
who  built  the  chapel.  The  apse  behind  the  pulpit 
has  been  filled  with  appropriate  decoration  de- 
signed and^ executed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Voice,  who  has 
also  ornamented  the  organ-case  and  gallery  front 
and  recoloured  the  walls.  A  heatitg  apparatus 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Treves,  of  Balham. 

The  first  of  the  large  iron  girders  that  are  to 
form  the  bridge  at  Shute  Mill,  near  Teigumouth, 
for  the  recently  doubled  line  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  was  placed  in  position  on  Sunday  week. 
The  girder  is  70ft.  span,  and  weighs  14  tons.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Palmer, 
bridge  contractor,  of  Neath.  In  connection  with 
the  widening  of  the  line,  the  western  tunnel  at 
Teignmoutli  has  been  removed,  the  double  railway 
being  carried  through  an  open  cutting,  protected 
by  substantial  walling.  The  work  of  removal  of 
the  crown  of  tunnel  has  been  completed  during 
the  present  week. 

There  is  a  likelihood  of  the  industrial  dwellings 
system  receiving  a  trial  in  Liverpool.  The  Cor- 
poration recently  swept  away  some  objectionable 
buildings  in  a  part  of  the  city  known  as  Nash- 
grove,  and  the  Health  Committee  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  should  seek  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  erection 
by  the  Council  of  a  number  of  artisans'  dwellings 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  .£115,000. 


©ut  Office  €db\t. 

Mr.  Beoadiiuest  has  g-iven  notice  that  he  will 
this  (Friday)  evening  ask  the  First  Commissoner 
of  Works  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  Gloie  on 
August  20th  to  the  effect  that  a  statue  of  the 
builder  of  the  New  Law  Courts  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  pedestal  in  that  building ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  there  is  any  precedent  for  the  erection 
of  a  statue  in  a  national  biiUding  to  a  con- 
tractor; and,  if  there  is  not,  whether  he 
will  take  steps  to  prevent  such  an  erec- 
tion. Mr.  Broadhurst  has  been  somewhat 
misled  by  our  contemporary.  Neither  pedestals 
for,  nor  statues  of,  the  architect  and  builder  arc 
proposed  to  be  erected.  The  corbels  supporting 
an  oriel  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  great 
quadrangle  of  the  courts — over  the  double  door- 
way into  Carey-street — are,  however,  being 
carved  with  busts  of  the  gentlemen  named. 
The  western  corbel,  that  to  the  left,  is  finished 
and  shows  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  looking  up- 
wards and  towards  the  Fleet-street  end  of  the 
quad  ;  the  features  are  somewhat  sharply 
chiselled,  the  right  hand  holds  a  pencil,  while 
with  the  left  the  architect  lean.s  upon  the  wall 
and  grasps  a  scroll.  The  representation  of  Mr. 
Bull,  sen.,  was  yesterday  being  modelled  in  clay. 

An  improved  drawing  pen  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Faber  and  Co.,  for 
drawing  curved  lines  as  well  as  straight  ones, 
and  from  using  this  invention,  which  is  known 
as  "Sprenger's  Patent,"  we  think,  by  many 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  drawngs  with 
long  and  delicate  curves,  especially,  that  this 
new  pen  wiU  be  considered  a  great  acquisition, 
as  it  works  with  a  delicate  nicety  of  action,  and 
its  excentric  centre  of  gravity  always  causes  the 
pen  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  hand  which 
uses  it.  The  screw,  which  regulates  the  thick- 
ness of  the  line,  works  with  an  outgoing  thread, 
the  pressure  in  the  spring  of  the  pen  itself  being 
inwards,  so  that  an  even  thiclmess  of  line  is 
secured,  and  the  variable  pressure  of  the  pen 
against  the  edge  of  either  Tee-square  or  curve 
is  never  liable,  when  Sprenger's  pen  is  used,  to 
vary  the  thickness  of  the  ink  line,  as  is  the  case 
with  ordinary  drawing-pens  where  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  is  in  an  outward  direction. 

The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
drawn  on  Tuesday  to  the  "  Refuge"  which  the 
Corporation  of  London  arc  erecting  on  the  site 
of  Old  Temple  Bar.  Nobody  seems  to  have  any 
power  to  stop  the  intrusion  of  a  very  indifferent 
piece  of  art  on  a  spot  where  every  inch  of  space 
is  valua'ole.  We  have  before  commented  on  the 
want  of  taste  exhibited  by  the  Corporation  in 
erecting  the  memorial  so  near  the  New  Law 
Courts,  with  which  it  will  contrast  violently,  and 
at  great  disadvantage  so  far  as  style  and  archi- 
tectural merit  are  concerned.  If  a  refuge  to 
foot-passengers  at  this  junction  of  Fleet-street 
and  the  Strand  is  necessary,  Mr.  Street's  pro- 
posal to  erect  a  bridge  should  have  been  adopted 
aud  the  recently- widened  roadway  not  once 
again  encumbered  with  a  needless  obstruction  to 
traffic. 

The  Lamey  prize  of  the  University  of  Stras- 
burg  (2,400  marks,  or  about  £120),  is  to  be 
given  for  a  dissertation  on  the  ' '  Histoiy  of  City 
Architecture  among  the  Greeks"  (Geschichte 
der  Stiidtebaukunst  bei  den  Griechen).  Antique 
literary  and  epigraphic  sources  are  not  to  be  ex- 
clusively drawn  upon,  but  the  results  of  excava- 
tions, etc.,  are  likewise  to  be  made  use  of.  Such- 
parts  of  the  subject  as  may  appear  to  have  been 
.sufficiently  treated  elsewhere,  may  either  be 
omitted  or  summarily  treated,  reference  being 
made  to  the  works  in  question.  The  literary 
style  must  not  be  of  an  exclusively  scientific 
character ;  the  general  results  at  least  must  be 
given  in  a  readable  and  easily  comprehensible 
form.  MSS.  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  before  Jan.  1st, 
1884  ;  the  prize  will  be  awarded  May  Ist,  1885. 
All  nationalities  are  admitted  to  the  competition, 
and  the  dissertation  may  be  written  in  German, 
French,  or  Latin.  Each  MS.  must  bear  a  motto, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
bearing  the  same  motto,  and  containing  name 
and  address  of  the  author.  Any  departure  from 
these  regulations  will  involve  exclusion  from  the 
competition.  Only  the  envelope  belonging  to 
the  accepted  MS.  will  be  opened.  The  rejected 
MSS.,  or  those  excluded,  cannot  bo  returned. 
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THE    MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
DESIGNS,  GLASGOW. 

THE  decision  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
tho    Glasgow    Municipal  Buildings 
designs  seems  to  have  disappointed  many, 
and  this  feeling  appears  to  be  entertained, 
not  only  by  tho  competitors,  who  have  be- 
stowed an  immense   deal  of  labour  and 
thought  to  render  their  designs  worthy  of 
the  town,  but  also  by  the  majority  of  the 
town  council,  who,  at  their  last  meeting, 
on   Thursday   week,   expressed    a  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  securing  the  best  and 
most  worthy  design,  irrespective  of  cost. 
Mr.  Barry  qualifies  his  decision  by  saying 
that  there  are  other  designs  sent  in  for 
competition  "superior   in  merit  to  those 
selected  for  tho  premiums,"  but  that  he  was 
bound  by  the  instructions  issued  limiting 
the  cost  of  tho  buildings.    It  seems,  indeed, 
pretty  evident,   by  reading   the  referee's 
report  and  letter,  that  he  felt  his  task  an 
unsatisfactory  one,  and  was  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  maniu  r  in  which  he  had 
performed  it ;  and  iu  attempting  to  follow 
his  "embarrassing  letter  of  instructions," 
he  has,  as  he  himself  admits,  disregarded 
those  designs  which  liis  unfettered  judge- 
ment would  have  approved.    Even  those  ho 
has   selected   arc   only  a  degree  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  others,  and  their  authors, 
if  they  could  see  their  designs  executed, 
Avould  acknowledge  the  value  of  further 
embellishment,  iu  the  way  of  marble  and 
internal   decoration.      Mr.  Barry's  letter, 
the  purport  and  publicity  of  which  became 
a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  council  meet- 
ing, clearly  places  the  above  view  of  the 
case  beyond  doubt.    He  there  says  that,  on 
considering  ' '  the  space  to  be  covered  by  the 
buildings,  and  the  character  which  they 
ought  to  bear,  his  opinion  was,  that  a  much 
larger  sum  than  that  specified  would  be 
required.    He  goes  on  to  say,  in  substance, 
"if,  after  payment  of  tho  premium,  the 
council  should  feel  disposed  to  reconsider 
the  question  of  the  designs,  apart  from  the 
question  of  cost  first  fixed,  ho  would  be 
prepared  to  advise  the   corporation."  In 
fact,  Mr.  Barry,  in  his  report,  admits  the 
"impossibility  of  obtaining   any  building 
of    a    suitable    chai-acter    for    the  sum 
of  £loO,000  named  in  the  instructions  "  ; 
and    Ave    quite    agree    with    him,  that 
a  fair  price  per  foot  cube  of  the  buildings, 
as  defined  on  the  plan  supplied,  would  cost 
not  less  than  £193,000.     But  to  meet  the 
instructions,  which  named  the  first  sum  as 
the  limit,  Mr.  Barry  has  felt  himself  justi- 
fied iu  reducing  his  figure  to  it,  and  a  rate 
per  foot  cube  of  9d.  for  the  main  building 
has  been  deduced  accordingly  ;  a  price,  as 
every  architect  knows,  quite  inadequate  for 
a  stracture  of  such  complex  arrangement 
and  character.     Such,  in  brief,  is  the  result 
of  the  parsimonious  dealing  with  the  matter. 
Comment  is  needless,  and  wo  are  sorry  that 
Mr.  Barry  did  not  at  once  see  the  advisa- 
bility of  boldly  declining  to   accept  the 
responsibility  of  a  selection  of  designs  under 
such  conditions,  namely,  of  making  the  cost 
the  test  of  merit.    But  we  give  elsewhere, 
/«  f  .dtiuo,  Mr.  Barry's  report,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  would,  if  left  free, 
have  adopted  other  designs,  the  cost  of  which 
would  range  from  £180,000  to  £250,000. 

Two  obvious  mistakes  were  made  at  the 
outset  by  the  Town  Council :  the  first  was 
the  restriction  of  the  area  set  apart  for  the 
buildmg,  and  the  second  the  adoption  of  a 
set  plan,  which  gave  the  competitors  no 


scope  for  the  proper  grouping  of  their 
buildings.  Tho  instructions  also  li;uited 
the  architects  as  regards  height,  and  did  not 
take  into  sufficient  regard  the  due  separa- 
tion of  the  official  from  the  reception  ajjart- 
mcnts  ;  more  particularly  we  find  fault  with 
the  portion  assigned  to  the  town-h'ill,  and 
tho  means  of  entrance  and  exit ;  the  corri- 
dur  arrangement ;  and,  not  least,  the  very 
disagreeable  proportion  of  the  offices,  many 
being  oOft.  by  14ft.,  lighted  from  one  end 
only.  As  regards  cost,  the  competitors  have 
bcea  misled  by  discussi  ns  in  the  Town 
Council,  from  which  it  was  inferred,  the  sum 
fixe  d  upon  was  not  likely  to  be  rigidly  re- 
garded as  the  limit. 

Our  remarks  on  the  designs  will  bo  neces- 
sarily brief,  as  no  less  than  96  arc  on  view, 
and  we  may  confine  our  criticism,  there- 
fore, to  the  elevations,  as  tho  plans  are  not 
accessible  in  many  cases,  and  the  authors 
appear  to  have  followed  the  sketch  plan  in 
the  main.     The   designs   comprise  every 
variety  of  Classic,  from  the  severer  Greek  or 
astylar  forms  to  the  more  florid  types  of  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Ecnaissance,  and  they 
differ  as  much  in  their  mannei',  from  dignified 
congruity  to  feebleness  and  commonplace. 
To  commence  with  the  three  selected  designs : 
"  Carton,"  by  Mr.  Geo.  Corson,  of  Leeds, 
seems  to  have,  in  some  respects,  improved 
on  the  sketch  plan ;  there  is  a  decided  im- 
provement in   the  staircase  aiTangement, 
which  is  botterliglited,  while  the  quadrangle 
entrance  forms  a  loggia,  and  the  communi- 
cations are  more  architecturally  managed, 
while  the  saloons  and  town-hall  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  their  combined  or 
separate  use.     The  principal  floor  retains 
(he  position  marked  out  for  the  city  hall, 
the  council  chamber,  corporation  offices,  gas 
and  water  department,  &c.,  and  as  regards 
their  relation  we  "may  at  onco  observe  Mr. 
Carrick's  plan  might  be  safely  followed  in 
the  main,  except  as  to  the  location  of  city 
ball,  which  ought  to  be  made  an  external 
feature.    On  the  second  floor  we  have  the 
saloons  in  front,  towards  Coclirane-street, 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  also  the  offices  of 
public  works,  the  lands  valuation  offices 
facing  J ohn-street.  Mr.  Corson  has  adopted 
the  Palladian  style,  the  reasons  for  which  he 
gives  in  his  elaborate  report,  chief  among 
them  being  it  is  more  dignified  and  more 
varied  than  the    Koman.     The  elevation 
towaixls   George's-square  bears  an  official 
character  :  a  lofty  tower  (not  a  dome)  with 
open-arched  belfry,  and    a  high-pitched 
cupola  forming  the  centre,  at  the  corners 
of  which  are  small  octagon  turrets.  The 
facades  have  three  tiers,  of  thi-ee- quarter 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  between 
them  are  circular-headed  windows,  and  a 
chief  feature  in  all  the  facades  are  angle 
piers  with  niches  for  statues.    There  is  a  too 
striking  similarity  or  repetition  of  parts  in 
the  elevations  (a  characteristic  of  Palladian) 
to  enable  us  to  say  the  design  is  either 
grand  or  striking  in  its  enscmhle,  and  the 
only  variations  are  the  towers  and  Alciii- 
sard  vojis.    These   are  varied.  Towards 
George-s'reet  the  tower  has  a  low  centre 
dome.    Towards  John-street  there  is  a  lofty 
tOwer,  octagon  above,  with  a  conical-shaped 
roof,  and  the  one  facing  Cochrane- street  a 
tower  with  flat  roof.    On  the  whole,  the 
design  iscoherent  and  satisfactory  inits mass- 
ing, though,  if  one  may  compare,  scarcely 
equal  to  the  author's  offices  at  Leeds.  The 
author  estimates  it  at  £150,432,  a  sum  un- 
doubtedly low.    The  drawings  are  boldly 
inked  in.     "Fidelity"    (Messrs.  Coe  and 
Eobinson,  of  London),  awarded  the  second 
l^rize,  is  much  more  ornate  in  design.  The 
type  chosen  is  rather  Eoman  than  Vene- 
tian, the  tower,  with  cupola  and  clock  set 
back  from  the  front.     There  is  a  pediment 
to  the  west  fro  it,  and  also  wings,  and  the 
treatment  consists  of  a  Corinthian  order  set 
upon  a  basement  with  flat  roofs.    On  the 
north  and  south  sides  the  elevations  suffer 


from  the  narrow  pedimonted  centres  over 
ei.trances.  Looking  at  tho  plans  we  find 
little  or  no  alteration  from  the  Corporation's 
suggested  arrangement,  but  great  labour 
has  been  expended  in  showing  the  ceilings 
of  the  chief  apartments.  No  estimate  is 
given.  "  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  for  Ever," 
the  third  design  (Mr.  Edward  Clark,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  who,  we  believe,  sent  in 
two  sots),  has  a  grand  imposing  front 
to  the  square,  with  a  dignified  and  well- 
proportioned  dome  iu  the  centre,  which 
is  supi^oited  at  base  by  angle  cupolas. 
There  is  a  columnar  order  on  a  basement,  a 
low  pediment  in  centre,  and  attic  above.  The 
George-street  and  Cochrane-strcet  fafjades 
are  relieved  by  pedimented  centres,  and 
the  columns  are  coupled.  The  west  front 
is  Doric  below,  with  Corinthian  coupled 
columns  above.    The  estimate  is  £143,728. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  other 
designs,  which  possess  merits  of  a  higher 
order  than  either  of  the  above,  but  which 
have,  for  the  reasons  stated,  been  set  aside. 
Two  or  three  of  these  have  won  well-merited 
praise.  "We  first  allude  to  a  d'sign  con- 
ceived ia  a  French  Chateau  or  Renaissance 
style,  under  the  motto  "  Spes  Dulce 
Malum  "  (Mr.  John  Burnet,  of  Glasgow),  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  able  t  in  the  collection. 
The  high,  chateau-like  roofs  make  one  of  its 
most  striking  features,  and  contrast  rather 
pleasingly  with  the  more  Classic  or  A  cadeaaic 
models  which  abound.  The  drawings  are 
rather  faintly  lined,  but  indicate  a  master's 
hand  iu  the  detail.  Towards  the  Square  is  tho 
town-hall,  made  a  central  feature  between 
the  windows  of  whi-h  arc  columns  support- 
ing statues,  relieved  by  an  nttic.  Jt  is 
crowned  by  a  steep  roof,  out  of  v.hich  rises 
a  small  bell-turret  or  cupola.  The  jJan 
seems  to  be  much  altered.  One  of  the 
alterations  is  the  entrance  ve  tibulc  in  the 
axis  of  George-square  ;  th's  is  made  more 
imposing  by  a  row  of  disengaged  columns, 
and  beyond  this  is  a  grand  central  staircase, 
lighted  from  a  domical  ceiling.  An  alterna- 
tive design,  in  a  severer  form  of  Classic, 
distinguished  by  a  Greek  feeling  in  the 
detail,  is  shown;  it  has  a  centre  portico 
(tetrastyle),  with  a  dome  over  of  plain 
design,  and  the  superstructure  is  raised  on  a 
double  basement,  tho  lower  portion  of  which 
is  rusticated.  Some  clever  decoration  is 
drawn  in  the  sections  of  the  town-hall  and 
saloons.  Great  John-street  elevation  has  a 
pleasing  Florentine  character.  We  might 
find  fault  -with  one  detail  in  the  first-named 
design,  namely,  the  broken  frieze  between 
the  upper  windows,  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
must  confess  the  Renaissance  is  not  exactly 
the  style  to  adopt  at  Glasgow. 

' '  Aiblins  ' '  is  decidedly  an  able  and  well- 
balanced  design,  and  stands  high  ;  it  is  bj^ 
Mr.  James  MacLaren,  of  King  WUliam- 
street,  London.  The  elevation  to  George- 
square  is  well  massed,  and  dignified  iu- 
character,  and  the  grouping  of  the  centre, 
with  its  pediment  and  fiauking-towers  and 
dome,  is  striking  and  satisfactory.  The 
author  says,  in  his  description,  he  has 
founded  his  design  on  the  type  of  the  Italian 
palaces  worked  out  in  the  flexible  manner 
of  the  French  school.  The  wings  are  pro- 
nounced at  the  angles  by  square  columnar 
compositions  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  crowned  by  low  domical  roofs,  while  the 
intermediate  v.-ings  have  a  lower  inter- 
fenestral  order,  with  circular-headed  win- 
dows between,  on  the  main  story,  above 
which  is  a  smaller  range  of  windows,  with 
panels  occupying  the  intervening  spaces, 
and  a  low  frieze  or  attic,  the  whole  resting 
on  a  rusticated  basement.  The  elevation  to 
George-street  presents  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  last :  the  long  centre,  with  its  high 
roof  and  row  of  niches  and  figures,  and  the 
attic  over,  contributing  to  the  effect  lent  to 
produce  it ;  the  author  has  wisely  shifted  the 
city  hall  from  the  angle,  certainly  an  ob- 
jectionable position  for  a  well  balanced  struc- 
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turo,  and  i)laccd  it  in  the  centre  of  faeado, 
where  it  becomes  a  digiiilicd  and  pronounced 
feature.  Other  deviations  have  been  made 
in  the  plan,  one  being  the  entrance-hall, 
which  ni:iy  serve  as  a  crush-room,  and  this 
part  of  the  plan  has  been  remodelled  in  a 
manner  which  is  worthy  of  the  council's 
attention.  Generally  the  elevations  express 
the  semi-oflicial  and  public  character  of  the 
building.  The  author  has  honestly  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  sum  provided  is  totally 
inadequate,  and  with  this  we  fully  agree. 

"  Civis  Sum"  (Messrs.  Campbell,  Douglas 
and  Sellars,  we  believe)  is  an  elaborate  set  of 
well-drawn  elevations  in  ink ;  the  type 
selected  is  of  a  more  florid  llomau  kind,  the 
principal  front  is  well  balanced,  and  the 
arrangement  of  central  portico  dignified 
and  sti  iking.  There  is  no  pediment,  but 
the  portico  has  coupled  columns  between 
plain  rusticated  piers,  which  carry  small 
cuj^olas,  and  sustain  the  centre.  The  ends 
are  well  managed,  and  the  single  order 
embracing  two  stories  is  here  worked  out  in 
an  unobjectionable  and  not  too  pompous 
manner,  though  more  expensively  than  the 
last-named.  Scul^^tured  subjects  appear 
in  the  semicircular  recesses  above  the 
principal  windows,  and  groups  are  placed 
at  the  ends  and  figures  on  pedestals  over 
portico,  -'i he  columns  are  disengaged  from 
the  recessed  wings  containing  the  saloon 
and  library.  In  the  John-street  elevation 
corner  cupolas  flank  the  composition.  In 
theplan  the  authors  have  made  several  altera- 
tions ;  the  town  hall  is  placed  on  a  central 
axis  of  first  floor  east  and  west,  dividing 
the  quadrangle  into  two  parts.  There  is  an 
octagonal  entrance-hall,  with  vestibules  fill- 
ing up  the  front  corners,  and  the  grand 
stairs  is  arranged  with  circular  ends  and  in 
good  communication  with  corridors.  By 
this  means  ample  light  is  got,  and  a  covered 
porch  is  shown.  The  council-chamber 
occupies  the  east  side  of  south  quadrangle, 
is  lighted  from  front,  while  the  general 
grouping  of  parts  is  imjjroved,  and  the  plan 
is  rendered  symmetrical.  The  hall  is  105ft. 
by  55ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  windows  placed 
high  in  the  side  walls,  and  through  the  roof. 
The  plan  is  too  elaborate,  and  would  perhaps 
better  suit  an  ideal  Academy  design.  "Palla- 
dian,"  a  design  by  Mr.  Stark,  of  Glasgow, 
is  a  solid  and  striliing  composition  in  many 
of  its  features  ;  the  square  angular  masses, 
the  single  order  of  fluted  columns,  rising 
from  a  low  podium,  and  the  centre  facing 
George-square,  are  dignified.  Enrichment 
is  obtained  by  sculjitured  groups  in  front  of 
attic  story  of  centre,  and  by  a  richly  sculp- 
tured tambour  to  the  dome  in  relief.  The 
dome  stands  on  a  peristyle,  and  forms  a 
centre  feature  of  good  outline.  The  design 
under  motto  "  Progress  "  (Salmon  and  Son), 
is  conceived  in  a  bold  Eoman  style  ;  an  order 
of  Corinthian  cohimns,  occupying  the  prin- 
cipal story,  including  panels  for  scidp- 
ture,  stand  upon  a  plain  basement,  the  ends 
are  crowned  with  lofty  Mansard  roofs,  and 
there  is  a  large  octagon  dome  in  the  centre. 
The  authors  show  a  clock  on  the  front  face 
of  dome,  and  there  is  a  deep  pediment  filled 
with  scul^jtured  figures.  The  John- street 
elevation  has  a  French  cast  in  its  features, 
the  pilastered  centre  between  the  small 
pediments  and  the  attic  of  this  portion 
break  up  the  elevation,  and  the  Mansards 
assist  the  efTect.  Less  happy  is  the  narrow 
centre  with  its  coupled  columns,  over  the 
George-street  entrance.  The  quadrangle 
elevation  we  like  best  of  all.  The  printed 
description  accompanying  "Progress"  is 
well  illustrated  with  the  principal  eleva- 
tions of  the  facades.  In  the  planning, 
Mr.  Carrick's  scheme  has  been  followed. 
"  Classic,"  in  pencil,  is  another  design  in 
■which  effect  is  obtained  rather  by  dignified 
groupinij  and  judicious  sculpture,  than  by 
elaboration  of  parts.  There  is  a  portico 
towards  the  square.  An  alternative  eleva- 
tion shows  a  lofty  tower  instead  of  dome,  in 


five  stages,  preserving  a  jiyramidal  outline. 
The  proportions  are  good,  and  the  bide 
faeades  have  centre  cupolas,  though  very 
differently  treated.  The  sculptured  groujjs 
and  friezes  exhibit  taste,  and  the  work  is 
generally  refined  and  varied  in  its  detail. 
"  Comrae  il  faut,"  a  design  of  clever  charac- 
ter, Thomsonian  in  stylo  ;  the  centre  tower 
is  crowned  by  a  plain  cupola,  octagon 
below,  with  square  pedimtnted  base, 
springing  from  loof.  There  is  a  co- 
lumnar front  of  two  stories,  crowned 
by  a  pediment,  and  the  detail  abo  is  tho- 
roughly Greek  in  conception.  "  S.  P.  G.  G." 
is  the  motto  of  an  extremely  neat  set  of 
drawings  with  Classical  features,  but  .spoilt 
by  small  detail  and  poor  proportions. 
"  Athens  "  is  another  Greek  treatment,  with- 
out tower,  a  flat  roof,  and  a  little  too  severe. 
The  George-street  front  has  a  pediment, 
and  attic  over,  and  the  design  is  refined  in 
parts  ;  but  the  plan  follows  closely  the  sug- 
gested arrangement  with  all  its  defects,  and 
we  see,  as  we  do  in  many  others,  the  lavatory 
retained  between  reception  -  room  and 
saloon,  with  window  between  the  columns 
of  main  fagade.  "Light"  shows  a  well- 
balanced  elevation,  with  pilasters,  attic, 
and  dome  in  the  centre  ;  the  angle  treat- 
ment is  sensible,  and  the  town-hall  is  em- 
phasised. The  suggested  tower  to  John-street 
is  slender,  and  does  not  add  to  the  dignitv 
of  building.  "  St.  Kentigern  "  (Mr.  Hill,  a 
local  architect)  exhibits  a  quiet  treatment, 
dignified  in  the  elevation,  and  imposing 
in  its  breadth  and  massive  character.  It  is 
essentially  adapted  for  granite.  The  George- 
square  elevation  is  impressive,  but  refined  in 
detail ;  Doric  columns  of  Eoman  type  stand 
on  a  plain  rusticated  basement  ;  the  centre 
cupola  is  supported  by  side  turrets,  with 
caryatides  in  attic  carrying  a  pediment.  The 
Cochrane-street  elevation  is  plain,  but 
striking.  "  Bannockbum  "  is  an  able  design, 
French  in  spirit,  and  the  detail  rather  Floren- 
tine than  Eoman.  The  Town  hall  is  made  a 
feature  by  higher  roofing.  The  dome  towards 
George-square  is  octagonal  and  heavy,  and, 
like  many  others,  is  set  back  over  the  stair- 
case ;  the  drawings  are  ably  executed.  Two 
Concentric  Circles  is  also  a  design  in  a 
Eenaissance  spirit,  characterised  by  a  breadth 
and  almost  bold  simplicity  of  treatment, 
that  affords  a  strildng  contrast  to  the  tawdry 
finery  and  vulgar  grandeur  of  some  near  it. 
The  townihall  is  emphasised  by  a  richer 
handling,  and  the  decoration  is  confined  to 
this  part  and  the  doorways.  No  roof  is 
visible,  and  the  dome  is  disproportionately 
depressed.  "  Ca  Ira"  is,  on  the  contrary, 
extremely  ornate  Italian.  There  is  an  order 
of  columns  (Corinthian)  on  a  basement,  and 
a  portico  whole  height  of  front  facade,  and 
domical  roofs  at  the  corners.  The  design  is 
too  palatial,  and  not  ofiicial-looking  enough. 
"  Quivi  trovammo  "  is  another  palatial 
Italian  design,  with  a  low  order  and  coupled 
columns  in  attic ;  there  is  a  domical  tower, 
with  angular  turrets  and  high  roofs,  and  the 
composition  is  well  massed.  "Bruce,"  in  a 
semi-Palladian  style,  has  no  dome;  the 
roofing  is  not  made  a  feature,  being  quite 
flat,  and  the  whole  is  severely  simple,  and 
scarcely  dignified  enough.  "  Lapides 
Loquunter  "  is  able  and  characteristic;  the 
front  is  brok  en  up  by  alternate  bays  with  attics 
filled  with  sculptured  relief  in  panels,  and  a 
lofty  tower  and  angle  cupolas  adorn  the 
main  facade.  The  great  hall  is  externally 
expressed,  and  the  author,  Mr.  T.  Lennox 
Watson,  of  Glasgow,  has  shown  how  effect 
may  be  obtained  with  local  sandstone  in  an 
inexpensive  manner.  "  Centre  of  Com- 
merce" is  an  astylar  composition,  Florentine 
in  manner,  with  good  detail,  pedimented 
windows  on  chief  sides,  and  the  ends 
relieved  by  corbelled  bay  windows,  and 
finished  in  a  jileasing  manner.  The  hall  is 
marked  by  a  higher  loof,  and  by  four  angle 
cupolas.  The  quadrangle  elevation  is  one  of 
1  the  best,  and  there  is  a  circular  cupola  to 


main  front.  "  Ca  Canna"  (by  Mr.  Boucher) 
is  a  plainly-treated  Italian  design,  lacking 
in  dignity,  perhaps,  though  pleasing  in 
detail  of  entrance  and  attic  story  ;  the 
decoration  is  confined  solely  to  the  cornice 
and  upper  portion.  Palladian  designs  there 
a-o  several,  but  few  cleverly  worked 
out.  "  Simplex  "  is  one  in  this  style 
of  Italian.  Good  outline  and  some 
other  points  strike  us  in  "  Art  with 
Economy,"  which  is  a  composition  without 
columns,  or  at  least  its  author  makes  no 
parade  of  them  ;  the  liall  is  pronouTiced  in 
the  position  assigned  it,  and  the  detail,  if 
bearing  evidence  of  refinement,  is  rather 
heavy.  There  is  a  domical  roof  over  hall, 
and  the  work  is  decidedly  Frencli  in  feeling. 
In  the  design  "  City  Chambers,"  by  a  local 
archi  ect,  a  rather  lofty  centre  composition, 
crowned  by  a  dome  behind  it,  apjjears  ;  the 
angles  have  high  roofs,  but  we  cannot 
justify  the  large  columns  in  centre  over 
lighter  ones  below.  The  former  want  a  base. 
"Ad  Eem  "  is  a  remarkable  design.  The 
author  shows  a  curious  tower  in  centre,  and 
the  George-street  fagade  with  an  Ionic 
single  order  of  Greek  character.  The  narrow 
j)edimental  centres  and  the  two  longest 
faaedes,  and  the  John-street  side,  with  its 
end  pediments,  scarcely  add  to  the  efi'ect, 
"Nisi  Domiuus  Prustra"  is  impressive  in 
the  Thomsonian  spirit,  which  is  carried  to 
excess,  and  the  hall  is  pronounced.  The 
Ionic  capitals  are  a  little  too  Assyrianised. 
Of  other  designs  we  can  only  speak  gener- 
ally. "Speedwell"  and  "Finis  Coronat 
Opus "  with  pencil  imderneath  written 
"  Non  Nobis  Solum,"  are  rather  extreme 
instances  of  Classical  composition.  The 
former,  in  its  John-street  front,  makes  a  very 
narrow  pediment,  while  the  last  glories  in  a 
Eoman  portico  which  appears  to  crush  all 
below  it,  and  is  rather  too  ambitious  in  style. 
"  Eoyal"  spoils  his  dome  by  clock  gablets, 
and  renders  it  heavy.  "Why  Not"  is  a 
massive  composition,  with  Palladian features. 
The  lofty  tower  and  octagon  cupola  rises 
above  a  roofless  structure.  "  Crescent  in 
Square  "  adopts  a  very  ornate  and  flexible 
style  of  Eenaissance ;  the  lofty  campanile, 
upwards  of  200ft.  high,  and  the  facade  have 
a  touch  of  Moorish  or  Venetian  character, 
and  the  author  has  made  one  external  fea- 
ture of  his  hall.  "  Alcyone  "  adopts  French 
Eenaissance.  He  has  a  sculptured  attic  above 
pediment,  flanked  by  two  cupolas,  with  a 
slender  tower  on  north  side  of  quadrangle. 
"Let  Glasgow  Flourish  "  is  the  motto  of 
two  designs,  both  of  the  ordinary  type,  and 
the  ' '  Arms  ' '  of  Glasgow  is  the  motto  of  a 
Eoman  design,  the  only  noticeable  feature 
in  it  being  a  square  tower- like  mas?  with 
octagon  cupola  above  and  angle  turrets  ;  the 
keystones  of  upper  windows  are  too  heavy, 
and  a  want  of  coherency  exists  in  the  George- 
square  front.  "Experto  Crede  "  is  rather 
Schinkelesque  in  manner  ;  there  is  some  neat 
drawing,  but  the  main  front  is  cut  up  by 
small  pilasters  and  curved  spandrels. 
' '  George  in  Square  ' '  is  massive  in  outUne, 
the  dome  is  low,  and  there  is  some  breadth 
of  wall-surface,  which  many  architects 
despise  or  underrate.  These  are  its  chief 
features.  We  have  merely  space  to  enume- 
ratethemottoesof  "Desideratum,"  "Clyde  " 
(a  good  drawing,  but  too  broken),  "  DefiBcit 
pecunia  defficit  omne,"  "  Experience," 
"Town  Hall,"  "Our  will  became  servant 
to  defect,  &c."  (a  free  monolithic  rendering) ; 
"Pen  Non  Domine,"  "Apropos,"  "Light 
and  Shade,"  "  Salonica,"  "Conor,"  "  Im- 
mutatus,"  "My  Mark,"  "Non  quo  sed  quo 
modo,  and  red  cross,"  "Con  amore,"  Con- 
cordia et  Fidelitas,"  "  Lippen  to  me,  but 
look  to  yourself,"  "Nitor,"  "Eoman," 
"St.  Mungo,"  "  Festina  lente,"  "Clutha," 
"Intersecting  triangles  "  and  "  G,  Eevires- 
cum,"  "  Suum  Cuique,"  "  B  in  Circle," 
"  Justice  and  Sword,"  "  Civis,"  etc.,  many 
of  which  are  neat  and  effective  drawings, 
but  either  too  florid  or  grandiose  or  de- 
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fective  in  composition  and  proportion.  AVe 
hopo  the  Council  will  ultimately  select  a 
design  in  which  the  last-named  qualities  are 
conspicuous  ;  the  faf;ades  should  be  in  a 
dignified  style — that  can  be  suitably  expressed 
by  the  local  sandstone — and  pleasing  pro- 
portions and  synmietry  require  to  be  ob- 
served in  any  design  which  is  to  associate  or 
compete  with  the  buildings  of  George- 
square  ;  above  all,  the  structure  should  be 
worthy  of  Glasgow,  which  already  possesses 
not  a  few  ably-conceived  Classic  edifices. 
It  is  not  yet  definitely  known  what  the 
Town  Council  will  now  do  in  the  dilemma 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  which  we 
predicted  long  ago,  although  there  is  a 
feeling  among  some  of  its  members  to  set 
aside  all  the  designs  and  employ  an  inde- 
pendent architect.  Such  a  course  would  be 
not  only  unwise,  but  unfair  towards  those 
competitors  who  have  produced  designs 
worthy  of  the  city.  Whatever  is  done,  the 
people  of  Glasgow  should  first  make  up 
their  minds  exadly  what  they  want  and 
what  they  are  willing  to  spend  to  get  it ; 
when  these  points  are  settled,  they  may 
proceed  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
entrusting  the  work  to  the  architect  whose 
design  is  pronounced  the  best  among  those 
submitted  in  the  recent  competition,  irre- 
spective of  the  old  limits  as  to  cost ;  or  they 
may  arrange  a  new  competition  limited  to 
such  of  these  architects  as  lately  competed, 
or  may  be  selected,  and  may  choose  to 
compete  again.  Whatever  may  be  done, 
we  do  not  think  the  competitors  have  been 
fairly  treated,  either  by  the  Town  Council 
or  their  professional  referee. 


THE   FINE    ART    EXHIBITION  AT 
BRUSSELS. 

IP  the  fine  art  collection  now  to  be  seen 
at  Brussels  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  larger  and  more  extensive  exhibition  at 
theTrocadero  in  1878;  still,  considering  the 
smaller  size  of  the  Belgian  kingdom  as  well 
as  its  lower  place  in  point  of  wealth  and 
power  to  the  great  French  nation,  the 
public  and  private  contributors  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  collection  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  general  interest  of  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  4th  section  of  the 
Exposition  Nationale  of  1880. 

The  objects  exhibited  are  at  present  divi- 
ded into  five  classes  or  sections.  A  contains 
Metal  Work;  including  iron,  gold,  silver, 
and  especially,  as  might  be  expected,  latten 
or  yellow  bronze.  In  it  are  also  to  be 
found  ivories,  and  other  ornamental  articles 
of  virtu  and  luxe.  B  contains  Furniture  ; 
F,  Tapestries ;  G,  Coins  and  Medals ;  H. 
Manuscripts  and  Books.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles lent  by  the  various  ecclesiastical  and 
municipal  bodies  are  of  the  very  highest 
order.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  some  of 
the  sections  contain  other  works  besides 
those  indicated  by  their  titles,  and  that 
sections  B  and  H,  are  only  partly  complete. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  catalogue  as  far 
as  it  goes  is  very  full  and  instructive,  and  in 
most  cases  accurate. 

When  we  say  that  A  contains  2615  items, 
our  readers  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
importance  and  exhaustiveness  of  the  sec- 
tion. In  latten  and  iron  there  is  no  end  to 
the  instruction  that  our  art  workmen  and 
artists  might  gain.  All  is  true— much 
quite  as  simple  and  apparently  easy  as  it 
IS  true,  but  still  such  as  we  seldom  now 
see.  We  shall  not  have  space  to  particu- 
larise as  much  as  might  be  wished  all 
that  is  most  worthy  of  admiration; 
but  we  are  bound  to  notice  certain  typical 
pieces,  and,  in  passing,  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  one  very  needful  lesson  ; 
which  is  that,  pace  the  Pugin  and  Mecha- 
nico-glyptic  school,  there  are  at  least  two 
legitimate  modes  of  treating  metal,  each  in 
its  way  capable  of  carrying  out  all  that  the 
mmd  of  really  fine  artists  wish  to  be  effected. 


It  is  ridiculous  nonsense  to  object  to  the 
most  natural  process  of  melting  and  casting 
any  metal.  Some  of  the  finest  works  in  the 
world  in  all  time  have  been  cast— many  of 
thera  must  of  necessity  have  been  cast. 
Metal  stamped  by  machinery  and  tinkered 
up  afterwards,  intended  to  pass  for  honest 
hand-work,  is  a  simple  attempt  to  falsify 
facts,  and  will  tend  more  than  anything  else 
to  degrade  fine  art  in  metal.  If  cost  is  an 
object,  more  attention  should  bo  paid  to  a 
real  and  true  use  of  the  most  natural  mode 
of  treating  most  metals.  In  Belgium,  at 
least,  where  wo  have  so  many  famous  ex- 
amples of  hammered  work — and  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  they  still  produce 
admirable  specimens  of  this  difiicult  art — 
'  diflRcult  if  more  than  mere  twisting  and 
stamping  is  concerned — some  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  were  cast ;  one  especially 
good  example  in  iron  is  a  pair  of  fire-dogs 
of  the  middle  of  the  loth  century.  No.  2300, 
of  good  Gothic  design.  Of  course  the  best 
of  the  wrought  work  is,  excej^t  usually  in 
the  case  of  statuary,  superior  and  more 
artistic  than  any  of  the  cast  iron.  The  ex- 
amples are  endless.  We  have  gridirons  and 
other  culinary  implements,  some  admirable 
for  their  natural  ornamentation.  No.  2.'3ol, 
a  fireback  of  the  year  lo46,  gives  a  full  re- 
presentation of  a  kitchen,  which  exactly 
explains  the  use  of  many  of  the  actual  uten- 
sils in  its  neighbourhood.  The  various 
churches  and  archreological  societies  exhibit 
fine  candelabra  and  crowns  of  lights.  No. 
2354  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  of  this  kind. 
The  funeral  candlesticks.  No.  2389,  belong- 
ing to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Sablon 
at  Brussels,  of  the'  16th  century,  are  remark- 
able for  their  extreme  simplicity  and  good 
taste.  No.  2416,  belonging  to  the  Ville  de 
Diest,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  chandeliers. 
It  is  composed  of  stags'  horns,  joined  to- 
gether with  wrought  iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
fortified  town,  and  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  14th  century.  Marriage  and  other 
coffers  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  some 
entirely  covered  with  iron  or  steel ;  some 
beautifully  ornamented  with  painting  and 
ironwork.  Nos.  2439  and  2445  are  good 
specimens.  Against  the  walls  and  piUars 
hang  glazed  frames  containing  an  infinite 
variety  of  smaller  pieces  of  metal  work,  all 
showing  how  well  the  art  was  carried  out 
as  late  as  the  ISth  century.  Keys  and  locks 
show  their  usual  excellence  of  workmanship. 
No.  2381,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Mons,  is  a  masterpiece  ;  pinna- 
cles, crockets,  pierced  work,  and  figures,  in 
absolute  perfection.  Better  still,  in  fact  as 
fine  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  is  No.  2279, 
a  magnificent  lock  of  the  13th  century. 
Almost  every  conceivable  implement  is  re- 
presented in  this  exhibition— knives,  keys, 
hand-saws,  turnscrews,  flat  irons,  rasps,  and 
graters — mostly  with  some  good  decoration 
about  them.  Nos.  2342  and  2350  are  espe- 
cially beautiful  specimens  of  later  work,  the 
latter  bearing  the  date  1686.  They  are 
mirror  frames  ornamented  with  natural 
flowers.  Liege  sends  some  fine  door-hinges 
of  early  date. 

The  latten  work  is  almost  as  extensive 
and  interesting  as  the  iron.  The  largest 
and  most  important  specimens  can,  natur- 
ally, only  be  seen  in  situ,  as  they  consist  of 
huge  gates,  grilles,  and  other  fixtures. 
The  Church  of  St.  Jacques  a  Louvain,  how- 
ever, has  sent  a  fine  grille,  formed  by  a 
series  of  columns  surmounted  by  statuettes 
and  candelabra.  Its  value  is  increased  by 
having  a  date,  1568,  and  its  founder's  name, 
"  Ian.  Valdener  me  fecit."  A  tine  well- 
preserved  and  highly -coloured  funeral  brass 
is  exhibited  by  the  Museum  of  Malines. 
There  are  many  fine  lecterns  in  the  shape  of 
eagles  or  pelicans,  &c.  ;  Pascal  and  other 
candlesticks,  the  finest  of  which  is  No.  452, 
a  very  noble  work ;  Nos.  890  to  895  of 
the  12th  or  13th  centuries,  and  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  ;  processional  crosses 


and  other  articles  for  church  puiposes  ;  but 
the  most  numerous  section  is  of  things  for 
domestic  use.  Baron  de  Vinck  has  collected 
an  amazing  number.  The  mortars  of  the 
10th  to  the  18th  century  are  among  the  more 
interesting  specimens.  There  are  more  than 
a  hundred  of  them,  the  earlier  ones  of  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  being  highly 
decorated  and  often  with  admirable  designs. 
The  utensils  in  the  form  of  grotesque  men 
and  animals  are  very  amusing  and  clever. 

Of  more  precious  metal  work  there  is  a 
grand  collection.  The  plate  from  the  16th 
to  the  18th  century  is  superb.  Nos.  945 
and  948 — Ewers  and  basins  of  repoussee  and 
chased  silver  gilt  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
The  folly  of  restoration — in  fact,  the  absolute 
destruction  for  any  useful  artistic  purposes — 
is  shown  in  a  few  of  the  choicest  cathedral 
and  church  treasures.  Happily,  most  of 
the  firecious  early  Christian  works  have 
been  religiously  and  faithfully  preserved. 
No.  52,  Chasse  de  St.  Ghislain,  belonging 
to  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint,  has 
been  made  up  of  two  chasses,  one  of  the  12th. 
and  the  other  of  the  13th  century.  They  must 
have  been  once  of  great  value.  There  are 
six  large  plaques  and  twenty-three  small 
ones  ;  but  by  rearrangement  and  almost 
total  renewal  little  of  the  value  remains. 
There  is  one  good  piece  of  Merovingian  work, 
No.  82,  a  fibula  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Tongres.  It  is  of  the 
usual  character,  the  cloissons  being  fiUed 
with  pieces  of  emerald  and  ruby. 
No.  49  is  a  leaf  of  a  very  early 
diptych  in  ivory,  representing  one  of  the 
Evangelists  holding  up  one  hand  in  blessing, 
and  having  a  book  in  the  other.  It  is 
similar  in  workmanship  to  the  ivories  on  the 
celebrated  chair  preserved  at  Ravenna.  It 
is  said  to  be  of  the  6th  century,  and  is  in- 
scribed on  the  back  with  the  names  of  the 
Bishops  of  Tongres,  who  lived  at  Liege  from 
the  year  840  to  956.  The  cathedral  of 
Toumay  contributes  a  splendid  diptych 
with  pierced  background,  of  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century.  The  chief  subject  is  the 
usual  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
feet  unsupported,  not  crossed,  but  with 
separate  nails.  On  the  right  hand  stands  a 
female  denoting  the  Church,  catching  the 
blood  in  a  chalice ;  on  the  left,  another, 
symbolising  the  Synagogue  (Hierusalem), 
with  her  head  turned  away  in  unbelief.  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John  stand  on  either  side  next 
to  them.  On  the  second  leaf  there  is  a 
portrait  of  SCS  NICASIUS,  EPSP.  This 
beautiful  ivory  is  worthy  of  close  study. 
Mgr.  Ponceau  is  the  possessor  of  a  very  rare 
and  complete  reliquary  coffer  in  ivory  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Under  an  arcading  are 
full-length  standing  figures  of  Our  Lord, 
the  Apostles,  and  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Among  other  priceless  treasures,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Tongres  exhibits  one  of  the  finest 
covers  to  an  Evangelarium  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  of  thick  wood,  covered  with 
plates  of  silver,  partly  gilt,  and  beautifully 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  In  the  centre 
is  our  Saviour,  between  St.  Mary  and  St. 
John,  the  sun  and  moon  above  on  either  side 
of  the  cross — jewelled  with  a  carbuncle  and 
a  pearl.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  an 
amethyst.  The  border  is  studded  with 
precious  stones  and  ancient  classical  in- 
taglios, one  representing  the  head  of  Medusa, 
another  Bacchus.  There  is  also  a  Byzantine 
cameo.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  exquisite  taste,  skill,  and 
fancy  of  some  of  the  filagree  work.  Among 
the  beautiful  scroll  ornaments  there  are  life- 
like figures  of  huntsmen,  dogs,  stags,  and 
hares.  The  outer  border  is  ornamented  with 
niello  pictures  alternately  with  plaques  of 
similar  filagree  to  the  inside  one.  The  name 
of  the  author,  who  is  represented  on  his 
knees,  offering  his  book  to  the  Saviour,  and 
St.  Nicolas,  the  patron  of  the  Abbey,  is 
inscribed  in  niello  -f  Liber  :  Scriptus :  intus : 
et :  foris :  Hugo  :  Scripsit :  Questu  :  foris : 
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mami :  +  Orate  :  pro  :  oo  :  +  Ore  :  Canunt  : 
alii :  Cristum  :  Ciinit  :  arte  :  fabrili :  Hugo  : 
sui :  questu  :  scripta  :  laboris  :  arans.  Tlie 
date  of  this  superb  book  is  of  the  i;3tli 
century.  Tlioro  are  two  other  works  by  this 
groat  artist,  also  showing  exquisite  taste. 
No.  138,  a  reliquary,  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  Oignics  ;  and  No.  137, 
also  a  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  foot.  There 
arc  three  other  bindnigs  of  the  Gospels  close 
by  of  the  highest  quality.  The  side  of  311 
is  occupied  by  a  9th-century  ivory,  of  sin- 
gular power  and  beauty.  It  forms  part  of 
the  rich  treasure  of  Notre  Dame  at  Tongres. 
There  is  in  it  a  curious  admixture  of  Classic 
and  Christian  ideas.  The  sun  and  the  moon 
are  represented  by  a  man  and  woman,  each 
lamenting  the  crucified  Creator.  At  the  foot 
of  the  cross  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
on  the  right  is  the  earth,  represented  by  a 
half-nude  female  suckling  a  serpent,  and 
iiolding  a  tree  in  her  left  hand ;  and  on  the 
left  side  the  ocean  is  repi-esented  as  a  bearded 
man,  holding  a  fish  in  his  right  hand  and  an 
urn  in  his  left.  The  rest  of  the  cover  is  of 
later  date.  The  next  Ijest  has  no  number, 
but  belongs  to  the  Administration  Commu- 
nale  de  Liege.  In  the  centre  there  is  also  a 
fine  12th-century  ivory  of  Christ,  in  a  vesica, 
supported  by  the  four  evangelistic  symbols. 
Surrounding  this  are  most  spirited  enamels, 
really  champleve,  but  cut  out  so  as  to  look 
like  cloisonncc — i.e.,  the  cloissons  are  not 
soldered  on,  but  left  by  the  chisel.  The 
figures  represent  the  rivers  Pison,  Geon, 
Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  with  Temperance, 
Fortitude,  and  J ustice,  separated  from  each 
other  by  elliptical  ornaments  of  engraved 
copper-gilt,  which  have  unfortunately  been 
regilt.  We  have  seldom  seen  such  life  and 
vigour  in  any  mediEeval  enamels.  The  book 
bears  the  inscription :  ' '  En  ego  Notkerms 
peccati  pondere  pressus,  ad  te  flecto  genu 
qui  terres  omnia  nutu."  The  enamelled 
ch  sses  of  the  12th  and  13  th  centuries  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  fine. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

LAST  Satiirday  an  Industrial  Exhibition 
•was  Oldened  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
•which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  now  scheme  of  exhibitions  for  the 
■working  classes,  arranged  on  a  more  com- 
plete plan  of  organisation  than  some  recent 
ones  we  have  had  to  record.  The  exhibition 
is  held  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  in  the  Park, 
Avhere  every  facility  has  been  afforded  for 
the  exhibitors,  and  many  of  these  by  name 
are  known  to  us  as  having  contributed 
articles  to  the  late  Bow  and  Bromley  Insti- 
tu'e.  The  rults  and  regulations  are  few 
and  simple ;  only  members  of  the  working 
classes  can  compete  for  pi-izes,  and  every 
article  so  contributed  is  to  be  the  work 
or  design  of  the  exhibitor.  The  articles  are 
to  be  brought  and  removed  at  the  exhibitor's 
own  risk  and  expense,  and  medals  and 
prizes  to  the  value  of  £200  are  offered  for 
competition  in  the  various  classes.  Special 
prizes  are  to  be  given  for  new  and  meri- 
torious inventions.  Besides  the  exhibits  seat 
in  for  competition,  a  great  many  others 
have  been  contributed  of  an  instructive  and 
useful  class.  In  the  mechanical  section  are 
arranged  a  variety  of  classes,  including, 
cabinet  work,  inlaid  work,  turning,  carving 
fretwork,  furniture,  coopers'  work,  musical 
instruments,  models  of  buildings,  steam- 
engines,  ships  and  boats,  carriages,  &c. 
Many  of  these  are  works  of  design.  In  class 
1  we  find  a  variety  of  inlaid  work  of  un- 
tisual  excellence  in  workmanship,  and  some 
of  the  exhibits  bear  evidence  of  artistic 
design.  No.  2,  a  walnut  fireplace,  decorated 
■with  satinwood  border  panels,  by  J.  Beau- 
champ,  of  Gray's  Inn-road,  is  a  neatly 
designed  piece  of  decoration  ;  the  pamted  or 
stencilled  ornament  in  colours  in  the  light 


wood  borders  round  the  mirror  make  a 
pleasing  and  simple  kind  of  relief,  and  the 
design  of  the  grate-front  is  in  good  taste. 
Mr.  Holdom,  of  Victoria  Park,  shows  a 
creditably  executed  suite  of  bed-room  furni- 
ture ;  and  the  inlaid  clock-case  exhibited  by 
J.  Morrison,  of  Harrow-road,  is  noteworthy 
as  a  pleasing  design  in  the  style  of  the 
Adams.  In  the  same  class  we  notice  inlaid 
boxes,  carved  brackets,  timepieces,  frames, 
and  various  carvings  by  F.  Smith,  W.  Hill, 
S.  Watson,  H.  A.  El  iott,  A.  Devercux, 
Hicks,  and  other  exhibitors ;  but  sjiccial 
praise  is  due  to  IVTr.  W.  Clayton,  of  Wardour- 
street,  for  his  admirably  designed  and  exe- 
cuted inlaid  tablets  of  the  Decalogu°,  in 
which  various  woods  have  been  combined 
with  good  taste.  No  other  marqueterie 
work  comes  up  to  this. 

In  wood-car-ving  we  take  x^articular  notice 
of  an  oak  eagle  lectern,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  T.  T.  Wilson,  of  Pentonville  road. 
The  base,  formed  of  a  group  of  buttresses, 
is  well  proportioned,  and  the  detail  in  good 
keeping.  The  photographs  of  church  fur- 
niture executed  by  the  same  artist  are  all  in 
correct  Gothic  feeling.  The  wood-carving 
in  the  Adam's  style  by  G.  H.  Ball,  the 
brackets,  and  fretwork  in  this  class  also  de- 
serve a  more  particular  notice  than  we  can 
give  here.  H.  Decks,  of  Essex-road,  Isling- 
ton, deserves  credit  for  his  block  of  -wood 
carved  with  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  the 
walnut  cabinet  door-panel  by  H.  Cooi33r,  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  A  case  of  musi- 
cal instruments  consisting  of  banjoes,  banjo- 
lutes,  guitar-lutes,  &c.,  is  exhibited  by  S. 
W.  Kemp,  of  Kingsland-road,  many  of 
pleasing  designs ;  and  another  case,  by  a 
gardener  by  the  name  of  Gannet,  is  inter- 
esting. 

Models  of  steam-engines  occupy,  as  usual, 
a  very  large  space  in  the  present  show,  and 
ingenuity  in  this  form  is  a  prominent  and 
well-deserving  feature  of  industrial  exhibi- 
tions. It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader 
to  give  half  the  names  of  the  principal  exhi- 
bitors of  this  class;  .'-afiice  it  to  say,  that 
nearly  every  kind  of  mechanism  is  shown, 
and  the  eshibitors  are  men  and  apprentices 
of  various  occupations.  An  engineer's 
apprentice,  E.  Nasmyth,  is  credited 
with  the  original  design  for  a  horizontal 
engine  (80),  certainly  an  admirable  piece  of 
workmanship ;  and  the  models  shown  by 
Jas.  Ellis,  of  OfTord-road  ;  W.  Maples, 
Stratford  ;  Hedley,  Kent  ;  J.  Curzon,  Tot- 
tenham ;  E  Arkwright ;  G.  E.  Lacej,  &c., 
especially  call  for  mention.  A  worldng 
model  of  a  compound  surface  condensing  en- 
gine, by  T.  Coates,  is  a  marvel  of  neat  work- 
manship. Here,  however,  we  may  more 
specially  draw  attention  to  afew  exhibits  of  an 
inventive  kind.  We  note  a  new  patent  hydro- 
static ball  valve  for  cisterns  by  E.  Skitter, 
Hackney,  tbe  main  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent leakage,  so  that  the  pressure  of  water, 
however  great,  may,  instead  of  forcing 
the  valve  to  oj^en,  assist  to  keep  it  closed. 
The  principle  of  the  invention  is  a 
good  one.  King's  patent  shaft-coupling 
for  repairing  propeller-shafts  at  sea,  is 
certainly  deserving  of  attention  by  the 
marine  engineer.  The  same  exhibition  shows 
a  self-acting  drying-closet,  an  apparatus  for 
preventing  persons  falling  between  trains 
and  the  platform  when  the  former  are  in 
motion,  a  safety-lift  having  a  ratchet  catch  so 
as  instantly  to  arrest  the  cage.  A  com- 
positor, F.  A.  Gay,  exhibits  an  automatic 
fog  apparatus,  and  W.  Elliott  a  self-acting 
railway-signal  post.  We  also  see  an  im- 
provement in  screw-down  valves  and  fire- 
anuihilators.  Some  of  the  exhibits  we  have 
seen  before  at  the  Bow  and  Bromlej' 
Institute,  as  Earnshaw's  chronometer  es- 
capement, and  Harold  T.  Grangei's 
improved  tramway  models,  the  latter  a  grea , 
improvement  on  the  present  system.  S. 
Morgan,  a  carpenter,  shows  an  ingenious 
way  of  making  an  elliptical  staircase  sslf- 


supporting — we  presume  the  name  "  Elyp- 
lical,"  as  printed  in  the  catalogue,  is  a 
misprint— and  wo  have  in  this  class  an 
abundance  of  inventive  skill  and  energy, 
from  models  for  bicycle  brakes  to  the 
"  early-riser's  friend,"  by  C.  M.  Walker,  an 
apparatus  combining  an  alarum  with  a 
striking  of  a  match,  lighting  of  lamp,  and 
making  coffee.  J.  Knight's  improved 
spreader,  or  rose,  for  watering  gardens,  is 
decidedly  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
rose,  and  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
some  useful  improvements  on  fire-escapes 
by  W.  Parker  (class  13),  of  Dean's-yard, 
Westminster,  by  which  the  wheels  of  the 
escape  may  be  secured  by  simply  letting  go 
chains  which  release  blocks  which  drop 
under  the  wheels.  Another  suggestion 
consists  in  a  simple  means  of  making  the 
escape  stand  by  itself  without  the  aid  of 
stramgers  or  without  resting  it  against  wall 
of  house,  both  valuable  improvements  on 
this  useful  machine  for  saving  life.  Models 
of  ships  and  boats  are  clever,  though  the 
exhibition  misses  the  collection  of  valuable 
models  of  steamers,  &c.,  lent  by  some  of  the 
leading'companies  to  the  Bo  wExhibition.  The 
exhibits  in  these  departments  have  been  well 
classified,  and  much  is  due  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  Mr.  J.  S.  Cooke,  the  secretary. 
But  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  more  artistic 
sections  of  the  exhibition,  and  here  the  first 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  large  and,  in  many 
respects,  admirable  collection  of  decorative 
paintings  on  china,  glass,  and  terra-cotta, 
exhibited  by  Thomas  Cox,  of  Southampton- 
row,  Eussell-square,  to  whom,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  decoration  of  the  present 
exhibition-hall  is  due.  In  our  recent  notice 
of  work  in  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Exhibition 
we  mentioned  a  variety  of  painted  china 
and  terra-cotta,  of  exceedingly  good  design, 
and  the  same  enterprising  artist  has  en- 
hanced the  present  exhibition  by  a  large  dis- 
play of  terra-cotta,  painted  china,  andstamed 
glass,  which  form  an  art -exhibition  of  them- 
selves. The  raised  enamel  painting  on  terra- 
cotta, especially  in  several  of  the  vases 
and  plaques,  has  a  particularly  rich  effect  in 
some  of  the  conventional  designs.  Oiie 
peculiarity  of  the  china  painting  is  that  it  is 
painted  cn  the  glaze  and  then  fired ;  some  of 
the  plates  and  vases  painted  with  fuchsias, 
ferns,  geraniums,  &c.,  are  excellent.  The 
plaques,  by  apprentices  of  Mr.  Cox, 
exhibit  invention  and  taste;  we  especially 
draw  attention  to  some  in  the  upper  gallery, 
showing  conventionalised  outlines  of  foliage, 
&c.  Painted  tile  decoration  is  another 
branch  in  which  the  exhibition  is  strong, 
and  we  notice  several  pleasing  efforts  at 
wall  decoration  in  which  conventionalised 
birds,  fruit,  and  foliage  are  introduced  in 
blue  and  other  colours.  The  btained  glass 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Cox  adds  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  hall. 
We  may  draw  attention  to  some  _staircase 
windows,  by  an  apprentice,  aged  17,  of  the 
name  of  Stacey;  another  light,  "designed, 
coloured,  cut,  and  glazed"  by  W.  J .  Duncan, 
also  a  youth;  some  medallions  by  a  boy 
aged  16  ;  and  some  capital  arrangements  of 
glass  in  leaded  patterns,  in  which  flat 
colom-ing  and  conventional  or  geometrical 
designs  are  shown.  Artists  in  glass  and 
tile  work,  particularly  those  who  benefit 
from  these  exhibitions,  are  indebted  to  this 
collection  for  the  examples  brought  together. 
In  other  artistic  exhibits  in  terra-cotta 
and  stone,  Henry  Gunthorp,  of  Heme 
HUl,  J.  Curtis,  of  Kentish  Town,  W, 
H.  Caddy,  of  Brighton,  may  be  named. 
The  mosaics,  inlaid  marble,  at:d  wood- 
work are  represented  by  p'rformanccs 
which  only  need  art  education  to  render 
perfect.  Thus  we  may  take  Mr.  C.  Clay's 
inlaid  marble  table  (221) ;  another  by  J.  W. 
White,  containing  7,000  pieces  of  wood,  as 
instances.  The  models  of  buildings  are  not 
of  great  excellence;  we  notice  among  the 
best  a  large  model  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
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in  cardboard,  by  C.  Eochfort,  a  police- 
constable,  Bow-street,  executed  witb  much 
taste  and  care,  and  with  the  proportions 
carefully  preserved ;  the  model  village,  by  a 
schoolkeeper,  is  loss  intelligible  ;  and  the 
model  of  a  cathedral  front  in  shells,  Hack- 
ney Tower  in  sealing-wax  by  a  warehouse- 
man, and  other  efforts  of  a  similar  kind,  are 
instances  of  misdirected  energy  and  perse- 
verance that  might  be  put  to  even  better 
use.  Designs,  architectural  and  mechanical, 
are  certainly  higher  in  motive  ;  they  imply 
invention,  though  very  many  of  them  show 
that  a  knowledge  of  ai-t  principles  has  yet 
to  be  implanted.  A  design  for  a  school  by 
a  carpenter  and  joiner  (Woodley),  designs 
for  a  greenhouse  by  E.  Pennington  are 
creditable  in  their  way,  and  are  valuable  as 
showing  improvements.  In  the  same  class 
we  note  designs  for  linoleum  by  a  mer- 
chant's clerk,  designs  for  tapestry  curtains, 
embroidery ;  decorative  designs,  drawings 
of  timber  roofs  and  iron  bridge  construction, 
by  Francis  J.  Bancroft,  of  HoUoway ;  archi- 
tectural designs  by  J.  Chamberlain,  Lime- 
house  ;  and  a  painted  panel  of  silk,  with 
some  spiritedly-drawn  figures,  Terpsichorean 
in  character,  in  good  colours  ujjon  a  rich 
yellow  and  citron  ground,  by  W.  G.  Barker, 
of  Tufnell  Park.  It  is  intended  for  a  piano- 
forte front.  Other  glass  panels  by  the  same 
artist  are  clever  in  conception.  The  decora- 
tive painting  on  glass,  &c.,  by  G.  Sears  (of 
Lisson-grove),  by  J.  H.  McLeman  (Upper 
HoUoway),  T.  Goldfinch,  S.  Eice,  Maud 
Hepworth,  S.  Kogers,  and  D.  Graham  are 
interesting  as  showing  various  motives  and 
ideas.  Graining  and  marbling,  illumina- 
tions, &c.,  form  other  classes  of  art  work 
into  which  we  cannot  enter,  though  many 
of  the  exhibits  are  highly  creditable  to  their 
artists.  Looking  at  the  oil  and  water- 
colour  drawings  we  cannot  say  very  much, 
though  some  good  work  is  to  be  seen.  In 
both  classes  Nellie  DweUy,  of  Bow-road, 
carries  the  palm.  The  flowers.  No.  269,  &c., 
show  talent  ;  and  in  the  water-colours  we 
notice  one  or  two  of  much  feeling  and  good 
colour.  In  the  oils,  Nos.  268  and  284,  by 
C.  Western,  a  coachmaker;  No.  305,  a 
head  from  life,  by  A.  H.  Winks,  Islington, 
display  talent  ;  but  we  are  sorry  such 
caricatures  as  the  likeness  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  should  have  been  hung.  Nos.  265, 
266,  by  G.  C.  Blatchley,  a  few  signed  H.  P. 
Truman,  letter-sorter ;  ' '  Burnham  Beeches, ' ' 
by  F.  W.  Lascelles,  and  some  by  Noble, 
claim  notice.  In  the  water-colours.  Miss 
DweUy,  J.  E.  Dunning,  P.  W.  Lascelles, 
and  J.  C.  Banks,  are  the  leading  names. 
The  foliage  of  J.  E.  Dunning  and  P.  W. 
Lascelles  is  vigorous  ;  and  the  sketches  by 
J.  C.  Banks  are  marked  by  feeling.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  collections  hardly 
equal  the  other  classes  of  the  exhibition ; 
many  are  crude  and  coarse  drawings  in 
colour.  We  can  only  afford  space  to  notice 
in  commendation  the  excellent  collection  of 
metalwork  ;  especially  the  hammered  work 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  cast-iron  panels  or 
grilles  exhibited  by  J.  G.  and  E.  Emms,  of 
Bow ;  some  fine  art  jewellery  by  W.  Wil- 
liams ;  embossed  metal ;  the  stoneware 
puzzle  jugs  of  G.  H.  Hollins,  whose  exhi- 
bits at  Bow  we  lately  mentioned;  and  a 
terra-cotta  model  of  a  monk  in  prayer,  by 
W.  C.  Baldwin.  Copper  engraving,  old 
prints,  pen  and  pencil  drawings,  and  astro- 
nomical models  and  diagrams  are  among 
the  thousand  miscellaneous  articles  to  be 
found  at  the  Alexandra  Park  Exhibition, 
which  is  well  worth  a  visit. 


THE     GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS  COMPETITION. 

ON  Thursday  week,  as  stated  in  our  last 
number,  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town 
CouncU  was  held,  when  the  Town  Clerk  read  the 
following  report  by  Mr.  Charlei  Barry,  who 


had  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  various  designs  :  — 

"  Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  yoiu- 
instructions,  as  per  resolution  of  the  Corporation 
of  30th  July  last,  conveyed  to  mo  by  Dr. 
Marwiok,  the  Town  Clerk,  by  letter  of  the  same 
date,  I  have  paid  two  lengthened  visits  to 
Glasgow,  and  have  devoted  the  whole  of  that 
time,  as  well  as  much  time  intervening  and 
since  here,  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  96 
sets  of  designs  sent  in  competition  for  the  new 
buildings,  comprising  in  all  T2i  drawings. 
Explanatory  reports  in  most  cases  are  sent  by 
the  authors  relating  to  arrangements,  materials, 
and  cost,  applying  to  their  respective  designs. 
I  have  received  every  assistance  I  desired  from 
the  office  of  Dr.  Marwick,  and  of  Mr.  Carriok, 
City  Surveyor,  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  so 
good  as  to  take  out  the  cubic  contents  of  no  less 
than  21  sets  of  drawings  on  one  consistent  prin- 
ciple I  indicated  to  him,  so  as  fairly  to  compare 
them.  Tbis  was  necessary,  because  in  several 
cases  where  competitors  named  in  their  reports 
the  cubic  contents  of  their  designs  I  have  been 
unable  to  agree  with  their  figures,  but  which 
must  have  been  taken  on  some  other  principle 
than  that  I  considered  it  right  to  adopt.  I 
have  been  met  at  the  outset  of  my  inquiiy  by 
the  difficulty,  and  as  I  believe  the  impossibility, 
of  obtaining  any  building  of  the  bulk  required 
and  of  a  suitable  character  for  the  sum  of 
£150,000  named  in  the  'Instructions';  and, 
taking  these  instructions  as  my  only  guide,  as 
they  necessarily  were  the  guide  of  each  com- 
petitor, I  find  them  in  this  respect  not  a  little 
difficult  to  reconcile,  for  on  the  one  hand  they 
are  accompanied  with  a  plan,  worked  out  in 
much  detail,  of  each  floor,  to  which,  as  to  the 
arrangements  generally,  and  as  to  the  bulk 
absolutely,  each  competitor  was  to  adhere. 
The  heights  of  each  story  are  also  there  given, 
defining  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  new 
building  with  nearly  the  same  precision  as  the 
plan  does  its  horizontal  dimensions.  Adding 
together  these  heights  of  the  several  stories, 
and  making  only  moderate  additions  for  founda- 
tions, the  thickness  of  the  several  floors  enables 
a  cube  to  be  made  out  up  to  the  general  parapet 
level  of  the  building,  which  I  had  done  in  each 
of  the  above  cases.  Pricing  out  this  cube  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  a  foot  up  to  top  of  parapet,  and  Is. 
6d.  a  foot  for  any  featiure  above  that  level,  such 
as  towers,  domes,  lofty  and  decorative  roofs, 
turrets,  &c.,  &c.  (prices  which  I  consider  only 
moderate),  would  show  that  to  carry  out  the 
plans  issued  with  the  instructions  would  cost 
not  less  than  £193,000,  instead  of  the  £150,000 
named  to  competitors.  As,  however,  this 
£150,000  is  there  named,  I  have  felt  the  only 
fair  plan  towards  the  competitors  was  to  deduce 
a  rate  per  foot  cube  fi-om  it,  and  from  the  plans 
issued  with  the  '  Instructions.'  Thus,  if  from 
the  £150,000  mentioned  in  them  the  very 
moderate  allowance  of  £12,500  be  allocated  to 
roofs,  turrets,  towers  above  parapet  level,  we 
have  £137,500  left,  which  gives  about  9d.  a 
cubic  foot  for  the  main  building.  This,  I 
think,  as  above  said,  an  insufficient  sum,  inas- 
much as  the  plainest  possible  building  of  the 
proposed  bulk  shown  in  Mr.  Carriek's  plans,  and 
priced  as  I  consider  proper,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  cost  not  less  than  £193,000,  without 
costly  features  or  expensive  decorations.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  fair  to  the  competitors,  many  of 
whom  no  doubt  have  an  acquaintance  with 
Glasgow  and  the  cost  of  building  there,  to  sup- 
pose that  reading  the  instructions,  which  they 
would  deem  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Corporation,  the  sum 
named  by  them — £150,000 — for  a  suitable 
building  of  the  size,  they  also  so  clearly  indicate 
would  suffice,  and  that  in  forming  their  esti- 
mates they  would  take  the  rate  thus  arrived  at, 
or  about  9d.  a  foot  cube.  I  have  therefore  had 
21  of  the  best  designs  cubed,  and  have  myself 
priced  them  out  at  this  rate  up  to  parapet  level 
without  further  necessary  allowances  for  fea- 
tures above  that  level,  as  were  shown  in  the 
designs,  the  cost  of  which  naturally  ditfers 
widely.  Of  these  I  have  selected,  as  requested, 
the  three  best  that  I  could  allow  myself  to  put 
before  the  Corporation,  which  would  apparently 
come  under  or  about  £150,000  in  cost  if  priced 
at  the  reduced  rate  above  mentioned.  Against 
the  mottoes  of  these  three  designs  I  have  shown 
in  tabular  form — 1st,  the  cost,  taking  as  basis 
the  cube  deduced  from  the  plan  supplied  with 
the  instructions  and  the  information  therein  as 
to  the  heights  of  stories,  and  priced  at  the  rate 


arrived  at  as  described;  2nd,  the  lowest  cost 
that,  in  my  judgment,  each  of  these  three 
designs  could  be  well  executed  for  in  stone  in  a 
solid,  durable,  plain  manner,  without  marble, 
expensive  sculpture,  externally  and  internally, . 
decorations,  and  the  like,  for  which  purpose  a 
large  extra  sum  should  be  appropriated  in  any 
design  that  may  be  carried  out.  I  place  these 
three  designs  before  the  Corporation,  and  think 
the  premiums  must  be  awarded  to  them  inas- 
much as  they  most  nearly  are  in  accordance 
with  the  embarrassing  letter  of  the  instructions. 
These  three  designs  are  :  — 


Mottoes. 


Cost  at  same  Cost  as  estimated 
rate  as  Mr.        by  me,  without 

CaiTick's      expensive  feature, 
plan,  if  it  cost      sculpture,  or 
but  £150,000.     rich  decoration, 
lat  •  Carton.'  Estimated 
by  author  at  £150,423. 

(Nos.  89,  90,  and  91)  ...£153,800  £220,000 

2nd .  '  Fidelity,'  No  esti- 
mate given.    (No.  IS)..    151,000  200,000 

3rd.  'Let  Glasgow  Flour- 
ish for  Ever.'  Design 
A.  Estimated  by  its 
author  at  £143,723.  (No. 

31)    141,500  188,000 

"  A  few  remarks  on  each  of  the  three  designs 
thus  recommended  may  be  useful  here.  '  Carton ' 
sends  not  only  a  creditable  design,  but  also  has 
worked  out  a  really  good  plan,  sauoh  improved, 
as  I  think,  on  Mr.  Carriek's,  as  regards  the  light 
on  principal  stairs,  as  giving  a  duplicate  grand 
staircase,  and  as  providing  a  continuous  corridor 
all  round  on  the  first  floor,  which  on  grand  and 
crowded  receptions  would  afford  relief  to  re- 
ception-saloons and  town-hall.  In  this  j)lan 
these  great  apartments  are  also  so  arranged  as 
to  enable  separate  or  combined  use  to  be  made  of 
them.  '  Pidftlity  '  has  sent  two  plans,  showing 
httle  variation  from  Mr.  Carriek's.  He  has  ap- 
parently misunderstood  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Marwick  of  21st  April,  1880,  and  supposed  that 
it  confined  him  absolutely  to  the  first  instruc- 
tions of  9th  March,  1880,  as  regards  any  altera- 
tion of  plan ;  whereas  it  evidently  referred  to 
the  two  letters  of  9th  March  and  9th  April, 
1880,  which  permitted  such  alterations.  He 
makes  no  allusion  in  his  report  to  cost,  and 
must  therefore  be  assumed  to  adopt  that  named 
in  the  instructions.  Priced  in  the  way  I  have  con- 
sidered he  is  eL  titled  to  do,  he  has  very  nearly  com- 
phed  with  them .  'Let  Glasgow  Flourish  for  Ever , ' 
design  A. — The  author  has  given  explanatory 
plans  of  each  floor,  with,  however,  but  httle 
variation  from  Mr.  Carriek's  plan.  His  design 
A  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  of  the  two  sent 
in  by  the  author.  His  estimate  for  it  is 
£143,728,  which,  although  quite  consistent  with 
the  above-named  calculations  founded  on  Mr. 
Carriek's  plan  and  the  instructions,  I  think  is 
too  low,  being  only  at  the  rate  of  9^d.  for  the 
whole  building,  including  dome,  angles,  turrets, 
&c.,  which  are  necessarily  expensive  features.  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  further,  that  there  have  been 
sent  in  designs  of  much  superior  merit  to  any  of 
these  three,  but  more  costly,  though  not,  in  my 
ojjinion,  a  particle  too  good  or  too  costly  for  the 
Municipal  Buildings  of  so  important  a  city  as 
Glasgow.  The  cost  of  these  appears  to  range 
from  £180,000  to  £250,000.  It  is  with  great 
regret  that,  boimd  as  I  am  by  the  instructions, 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  here  to  mention  these 
designs,  or  to  recommend  them  for  the  premiums 
which  (if  judged  by  merit  only)  they  ought  to 
receive.  Several  of  the  other  designs  also  show 
a  careful  study-rearrangement  of  the  plan, 
which,  if  well  arranged,  will  of  course  be  found 
all-important  in  th3  working-  and  daily  use  of 
the  premises  satisfactorily,  and  some  of  these 
oontaiu  suggested  alterations  which  would  (were 
it  possible  under  such  chcumstanceii)  well  deserve 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Corporation, 
under  the  advice  of  the  city  survej'or.  These, 
again,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  specifi- 
cally." Dr.  Marwick  went  on  to  say  that  on 
the  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the 
competitors  being  opened  it  had  been  found  that 
the  first  was  ''Carton,"  Mr.  George  Corson, 
architect,  Leeds  ;  the  second  "  Pidelity," 
Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson,  4,  Furnival's  Inn, 
London;  and  the  third,  ''Let  Glasgow 
FlouiishforEver,"  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  G,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  London. 

The  Lord  Provost  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
report,  Mr.  Barry  had  also  sent  to  the  council  a 
communication  that  he  (Mr.  Barry)  did  not  wish 
to  be  published. 

Mr.  Mathieson  said  the  letter  was  sent  imder 
cover  of  a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Marwick,  which  was 
marked  private.    The  letter  to  which  his  lord- 
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ship  referred  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Corporation  of  Glasgow.  Tliere  was  nothing- 
ou  or  in  the  letter  as  to  whither  Mr.  Barry 
wanted  tlio  letter  kept  private  or  published.  The 
letter  was  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and 
ho  apprehended  that  whatever  was  the  property 
of  the  corporation  was  the  property  of  the 
public.  And  he  thought  they  would  be  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  duty  if,  having  received  that 
letter,  thoy  did  not  place  it  before  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Glasgow  should  see  this  letter,  to  assist  them  in 
the  consideration  of  this  most  important  subject 
— a  subject  on  which  members  of  the  magistracy 
and  council  required  great  assistance. 

Bailie  Laing  :  Why  is  it  not  in  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Mathieson  said,  as  to  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say. 

Mr.  Gray  :  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that 
there  is  nothing  mentioned  

The  Lord  Provost  said  ho  saw  nothing  in  the 
letter  itself  that  made  it  at  all  necessary  or 
proper  that  it  should  be  withheld.  It  was  solely 
because  Mr.  Barry  had  indicated  that  it 
should  not  be  published  that  he  had  made  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Reid  moved  that  the  reporters  retire  and 
that  the  letter  be  read  to  the  council,  and  after 
that  the  council  might  make  it  public  or  not,  just 
as  they  thought  proper. 

Bailie  Laing  seconded  that  proposal. 

Treasurer  Hamilton  thought  they  should  get 
Dr.Marwick'sopiniononthismatteras  to  whether 
the  letter  should  be  read  or  not. 

Mr.  Smith  said  Mr.  Mathieson  was  quite  right 
in  bringing  this  matter  up  in  the  way  he  had 
done.  With  all  due  deference,  he  considered  his 
lordship  was  in  error  when  he  considered  the 
letter  should  not  be  published. 

The  Lord  Provost  :  It  is  no  wish  on  my  part 
that  it  should  be  withheld.  It  is  solely  because 
Mr.  Barry  has  so  indicated. 

Mr.  Torrens  suggested  that  the  reporters 
should  retire,  and  then  after  the  letter  had  been 
read  to  the  council  they  could  decide  what  ac- 
tion should  bfi  taken. 

The  Lord  Provost  said  that  was  really  what  he 
proposed.  The  report  having  been  read  the 
councU  would  now  hear  the  letter  read. 

A  Member :  In  private. 

Mr.  Mathieson' asked  the  council  whether  it 
was  possible  to  keep  anything  private  if  it  was 
read  to  the  whole  corporation  ?  If  it  was  not  kept 
private  it  would  be  garbled  outside,  and  was  it 
not  better  that  it  should  be  f  uUy  and  clearly 
reported  than  published  in  a  garbled  state  ? 

The  Lord  Provost  said  it  was  not  his  opinion 
he  was  giving,  but  Mr.  Barry's,  and  surely  Mr. 
Barry  was  the  best  judge  as  to  how  his  own 
document  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  Gray  thought  the  council  should  not  run 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Barry.  It  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  to  publish  the  letter. 

The  reporters  then  retired,  and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  re- 
admitted. The  members  of  the  council  were 
nearly  all  on  their  feet,  and  still  wrangling  as  to 
the  course  that  should  be  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  letter. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a  member  asked 
whether  the  council  were  thoroughly  independent 
as  to  which  plan  they  might  adopt. 

The  Lord  Provost :  We  are  perfectly  free  re- 
garding all. 

Mr.  Jackson  asked  if  he  was  right  in  under- 
standing that  every  competing  architect  would 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  council  departed 
from  the  proposal  and  accepted  none  of  tlie 
premium  designs.  After  the  council  had  in- 
spected the  designs,  one  might  be  accepted  by 
the  council,  and  the  original  awards  departed 
from  altogether. 

The  Lord  Provost :  The  adoption  of  any  one 
of  those  96  plans  is  still  competent  to  the  coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  if  they  went  in  for  a  more 
expensive  plan  some  of  the  architects  might 
say  that  if  a  larger  sum  had  been  allowed  for 
the  building  they  would  have  sent  in  better 
plans. 

A  Member  :  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Jackson  is 
right. 

The  Lord  Provost  moved  that  Mr.  Barry's  re- 
port, having  been  read,  be  accepted. 

Bailie  Scott  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that,  of  course,  carried  with  it 
the  awards. 

Mr.  Mathieson  supposed  that,  if  the  council 


adopted  that  motion,  the  report  would  lie 
on  the  table  till  next  meeting,  and  members, 
after  having  examined  the  plans,  would  be  in  a 
bettor  position  to  discuss  the  matter  at  next 
meeting. 

The  Lord  Provost  asked  if  Mr.  Mathieson 
moved  that  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Mathieson  said  he  did  not.  lie  accept.-d 
the  report,  and  his  only  hope  was  that,  although 
it  should  cost  the  Corporation  the  £1,500,  it 
would  be  of  use  to  the  Town  Council  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  because  he  believed, 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  v^dth  due  humility, 
that  an  education  of  that  sort  was  very  much 
needed,  and  it  would  be  a  solemn  obligation  on 
the  part  of  every  member  of  the  Corporation  to 
see  that  he  gave  this  question  the  fullest  and  most 
serious  and  personal  consideration.  It  was  an  im- 
portant question,  and  had  not  hitherto  received 
that  attention  which  it  was  entitled  to.  ("Oh, 
oh.") 

Mr.  W.  R.  W.  Smith  said  that,  looking  to 
the  opinion  Mr.  Barry  expressed,  they  were  not 
spending  enough  money,  and  more  than  that,  he 
thought  the  subject  had  not  yet  received  due 
consideration. 

Treasurer  Hamilton  thought  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  honour  to  print  the  letter.  There 
was  matter  in  the  letter  that  affected  them 
very  considerably  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty and  so  forth.  However,  he  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  not  to  publish  the  letter  in  the 
mean  time. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  Treasurer  had  let  out  the 
whole  secret,  and  they  need  not  keep  it  any  longer 
now. 

After  some  further  discussion  as  to  the  course 
to  be  followed. 

Treasurer  Hamilton  withdrew  this  motion  in 
favour  of  one  by  the  Lord  Provost,  that  Mr. 
Barry  should  be  written  to  and  asked  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  publication  of  the  letter. 

This  motion  was  ultimately  carried  unani- 
mously, and  Dr.  Marwick  was  instructed  to  have 
Mr.  Barry's  report  and  letter  printed  and  circu- 
lated amongst  the  members  of  council,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Barry  consented  to  the  publication  of  the 
letter. 

The  cormcil  then  rose. 

[The  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Barry's  letter,  with 
reference  to  which  the  foregoing  discussion 
occurred,  was  that  he  had  been  careful  to  con- 
form his  report  and  his  awards  to  the  sum 
named  in  the  letter  of  instructions  issued  to 
competitors,  although,  on  considering  the  space 
to  be  covered  by  the  buildings  and  the  character 
which  they  ought  to  bear,  his  opinion  was  that 
a  much  larger  sum  than  that  specified  would  be 
required.  If,  after  payment  of  the  premiums, 
the  council  should  feel  disposed  to  reconsider 
the  question  of  the  designs  apart  from  the 
question  of  cost  first  fixed,  he  would  be  prepared 
to  advise  the  corporation.  He  had  visited  the 
site  and  examined  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
as  he  thought  additional  ground  might  be  re- 
quired, he  was  pleased  to  know  that  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase  had  been  taken  over  a  more 
extended  area,  thus  securing  the  amenity  of 
the  buildings,  and  providing  for  future  necessi- 
ties.] 


THE  WESTMINSTER  VESTRY  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

WE  reviewed  on  July  9th  last  (p.  33)  the 
eleven  sets  of  designs  for  the  proposed 
public  offices  for  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  Westminster,  sent  in 
in  response  to  invitations  to  join  in  a  limited 
competition.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  who  was 
selected  as  arbitrator,  has  since  issued  the  fol- 
lowing report : — 

PROPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES  FOR  THE 
UNITED  PARISHES  OF  ST.  MARGARET'S  AND 
ST.  JOHN'S,  WESTMINSTER. 

1,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
19th  August,  1880. 

Gentlemen,— In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I 
have  viewed  the  site  of  the  intended  Vestiy  Otfices  for  the 
United  Parishes  of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  West- 
minster, and  have  also  carefully  examined  the  11  sets  of 
plans  and  designs  sent  in  competition  hy  architects  ap- 
plied to  for  the  intended  new  buildinfrs.  They  are  in 
various  styles  of  architecture,  but  the  majority  are  in  one 
or  other  of  the  ordinary  treatments  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance, a  style  which  I  think  is  not  unsuitable  for  such  a 
puipose. 

They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  principles  of 
treatment  as  far  as  plan  and  bulk  of  building  is  con- 
cerned, viz.,  those  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  obtain 
their  window  lights  wholly  and  only  over  the  area  shown 
ou  the  plan  of  ground  issued  with  the  instructions,  and 


the  other  those  who  depend  more  or  less  largely  on  lights 
obtained  over  tlie  adjacent  land  to  the  east 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  first  class  avoid  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  ancient  lights  of  the  scliooU  on  the  west 
side,  and  do  not  lessen  the  adaptability,  and  therefore 
the  value,  of  tlie  adjacent  land  on  the  east,  for  whatever 
purposes  it  may  be  required. 

One  set  of  plans  with  the  motto  "Duty"  does  not 
comply  with  the  instructions,  inasmuch  as  it  docs  not 
provide  several  of  the  rooms  asked  for,  it  shows  no  com- 
plete plan  at  all  of  the  large  room,  and  in  other  respects 
the  plans  are  not  sufficiently  worked  out  to  exhibit  the 
intended  design.  I  therefore  put  it  aeide,  leaving  10  sets 
of  plans  as  to  which  my  judgment  is  asked. 

In  accordance  with  your  insti-uctions,  I  have  had  each 
of  these  designs  cubed  out,  and  append  ray  approximate 
estimate  of  each,  separating  this  estimate  into  two  heads, 
one  for  the  vestry  offices  alone,  and  one  for  the  large  room 
and  its  appurtenances,  it  being  perfectly  obvious  that 
many  of  the  competitors  have  assumed  the  sum  of 
£15,000  named  in  the  instnictions  to  apply  to  the  first- 
named  only.  It  is,  indeed,  obviously  impossible  to 
construct  a  building  which  shall  embrace  both,  at  all 
suitable,  either  in  place,  accommodation,  or  in  appear- 
ance, for  that  sum. 

I  append,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  estimates  furnished  by 
the  authors  of  tlie  plans  respectively  shown,  and  also  my 
approximate  estimate  of  each. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  find  the  estimates  by  authors 
vary  in  their  rates  from  fljd.  to  ll-^d.  per  cube  footforthe 
vestry  offices,  and  from  3.1d.  to  sjd.  for  the  large  hall. 

On  the  subject  of  cost,  therefore,  having  furnished  the 
vestry  in  this  way  with  the  means  of  forming  their  own 
judgment,  I  say  no  more. 

Referring,  now,  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  designs, 
I  have  considered,  primarily  :  the  plan  arrangements  as 
regards  compactness ;  tlie  relative  position  of  the  several 
departments  ;  how  far  they  are  (as  I  think  they  should 
be)  self-contained  ;  the  character  of  the  staircases, 
halls,  and  corridors  ;  and,  lastly,  and  by  no  means  least, 
the  provision  of  good  light  both  to  rooms  and  corridors. 

I  place  the  designs  as  to  general  merit  in  the  following 
order  :— 

No.  1.  Stet. 

„   2.  Portcullis  in  Circular  Strap. 
„   3.  Black  Star. 
And  to  these  m  such  order  I  advise  the  premiums  to  be 
adjudged. 

The  order  of  merit  of  the  remaining  designs  I  consider 
to  be  as  follows  :— 

No.  4.  Civis. 
„   5.  La  Casa  della  Citta. 
,,   6.  Fortuna  Si.  quatur. 
„   7.  Unitas  Design  (n). 
„   8.  Unitas  Design  (a). 
„       Maltese  Cross  in  an  oval. 
„  10.  Suum  Cuique. 
In  considering  the  treatment  and  size  of  the  large 
public  room,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  useful,  also,  to 
subjoin  a  rough  statement  of  the  areas  shown  on  the  re- 
spective plans,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
many  could  be  accommodated  in  the  large  or  small 
galleries  proposed  by  the  several  competitors,  I  think  it 
will  be  evident  that  no  one  of  the  rooms  shown  could 
accommodate  1,000  persons  on  the  floor  area. 

I  hope  the  Vestry  will  not  think  it  improper  on  my 
part  if  I  venture  to  advise  that  the  amount  of  the  first 
premium  be  paid  independently  of  the  usual  commissioii, 
should  the  author  of  this  design  be  employed  to  carry  it 
out,  as  I  cannot  but  be  aware,  from  long  experience,  that 
after  a  design  has  been  chosen  in  competition,  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  actually  carried  out  as  per  competition  plan  ;  but 
entirely  new  plans  have  to  be  prepared  with  additions 
and  modifications  suggested  by  after  experience,  and 
when  the  architect,  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself  in 
personal  and  confidential  relations  to  his  employers, 
while  the  actual  expense  in  time  bestowed  on  the  thought 
needful  to  make  a  good  design,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  elaborate  drawings  required  to  exhibit  it,  are  not  too 
generously  recompensed  by  the  premiums  offered. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Bakev. 

APPENDIX  A. 

New  Vestuy  Hall  and  Offices 

For  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's, 
Westminster. 

ESTIMATES. 


Mottoes. 


Suum  Cuique   

Unitas  A  

Stet  

Unitas  B  

Portcullis  in  Cii-cular 

Strap   

Black  Star   

Fortuna  Sequatur  

La  Casa  delta  Citta  . . . 
Maltese  Cross  in  Oval . 
Civis   


Offices 
only. 


13,160 
15,645 
15,779 
16,014 

16,188 
16,493 
17,050 
17.412 
17,645 
18,155 


Large 
Room. 


5,036 
3,786 
6,313 
6,735 

7,547 
4,705 
6,163 
5,284 
7,459 
4,284 


Total. 


18,196 
19,421 
22,092 
19,749 

23,735 
21,198 
23,113 
22,690 
25,104 
22,439 


Authors' 

Estimates 
for  Vestiy 

Offices 

only. 


15,000 
11,737 
10,032 
11,193 

15,000 
15,000 
10,834 
15,000 
13,580 
14,933 


Note.— In  the  above,  the  estimates  as  regarels  the 
vestry  offices  only  (without  reference  to  the  cost  of  the 
large  room,  which  is  very  variable)  have  been  adopted 
for  the  sequence,  as  per  first  column,  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  respective  authors'  estimates,  which  are 
in  tlie  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table. 

APPENDIX  B. 
New  VESTP.r  Hall  and  Offices, 
United  Parishes  of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  Jouh's 
Westminsteu. 
Statement  of  the  areas  ou  the  ground  floor  of  the  large 
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hall,  as  proposetl  by  tlie  aulliors  of  tlie  several  plans  sent 
by  architects  in  the  coiiipi-tition  :  — 


tlnitas  Design  A                       about  2,500 

Unitas  Design  13                       about  2,500 

Black  Star    2,550 

Portcullis  in  Circle    2,8SB 

Civia   2,972 

La  Casa  della  Citta   3,150 

Stet    3,402 

FottunaSequatur   3,523 

Suum  Ciiique                           about  4,000 

Maltese  Cross  in  Oval   4,600 


Mesi  — In  a  room  < o  liold  the  required  1,000  people  it 
may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  250  may  be  accommodated 
iagiiUerics,  leaving  750  to  have  seats  on  the  floor. 

I  think  that  to  include  passages  between  seatsand  plat- 
form and  other  waste  space,  6ft.  super  per  person  is  tlie 
leJst  that  can  be  allowfd. 

Thus  750  persons  at  6ft.  each  will  need  4,500  feet  super 
of  floor  area. 

Tills  report  was  disou.ssed  by  a  committee  of 
the  ve.stry  of  tlie  united  parislics  at  the 
Alexandra  Schools  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  press  were  not  admitted, 
but  we  learn  that  the  rejiort  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed, several  of  the  members  adversely  com- 
menting on  the  referee's  intimation  that  a 
building  is  rarely  carried  out  from  the  plan 
selected  in  competitions.  It  was  urged  that  if 
all  the  plans  so  largely  exceeded  the  amount 
named  in  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Amtz,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  new  com- 
petition ;  others  were  iu  favour  of  adopting 
designs  placed  low  in  the  list.  After  a  discus- 
sion, which  was  protracted  from  2.30  till  5  p.m., 
the  motion  that  Mr.  Barry's  report  bo  adopted 
was  rejected  by  13  votes  to  10,  and  it  was 
decided  to  remit  the  whole  subject  to  a  meeting 
of  the  full  vestry  to  be  convened  for  a  fortnight 
hence.  It  was  decided  to  restrict  the  examina- 
tion of  the  competition  designs  to  members  of 
the  vestry  until  after  the  full  meeting. 

The  envelopes  containing  the  competitors' 
names  have  not  yet  been  opened,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  first  premiated design,  "S:et," 
is  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith,  Victoria-street, 
E.G.;  "Black  Star,"  by  Mr.  Trollope;  "  Civis," 
by  Mr.  Powell ;  "La  Casa  della  Citta,"  by  Mr 
T.  E.  Knightley,  106,  Cannon-street,  E.G.  ; 
"Unitas  Designs  -A'  and  '  B ,' "  by  Messrs. 
Seddon  and  Gough,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  West- 
minster ;  "Duty,"  by  Mr.  Brad  well.  Great 
Queen-street,  Westminster.  The  premiums 
offered  were  £100,  £70,  and  £50. 


TROY. 

ACCORDING  to  a  correspondence  with 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  favoured  the 
Times,  during  the  last  spring  and  summer 
months,  his  new  book  on  his  excavations  at 
Hissarlik  may  be  looked  for  simultaneously  at 
Mr.  Murray's,  in  Albemarle-street,  and  at 
Brockhaus's,  in  Leipsic,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  English  work,  under  the  title  of 
"  Ilios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans," 
is  to  rank  as  the  original,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
himself  translates  into  his  native  German.  We 
are  promised  2,000  accurate  engravings,  after 
photographs  from  as  many  typical  antiques, 
with  plenty  of  trustworthy  plans  and  maps.  The 
book,  when  published,  will  reveal  evolutions  of 
the  author's  ideas,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
historical  stratification  of  Hissarlik  mound, 
such  as  can  hardly  fail  to  cause  a  good  deal  of 
surprise.  Homer's  Troy,  which  at  the  outset 
Dr.  Schliemann  had  identified  with  the  first  city 
ever  built  upon  the  site,  that  beneath  which 
there  was  nothing  but  the  virgin  rock,  while  his 
discovery  of  what  he  called  Priam's  treasure  in 
the  next  overlying  layer  of  ruins  clinched  what 
had  long  been  liis  conviction  that  this  must  have 
been  the  gold-bedight  metropolis  of  the  king, 
has  now  become  the  third  of  seven  successive 
cities,  instead  of  the  first  or  second  of  five.  The 
Homeric  archaeologist  has,  in  fact,  adopted  the 
view  of  his  friend.  Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford, 
who  during  his  visit  to  the  Troad  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year  discovered  that  two  cities,  both  built 
of  stone,  preceded  the  brick  city  then,  as  now, 
identified  by  Dr.  Schliemann  with  Homer's 
Troy,  and  not  one  stone  city  only,  as  had 
hitherto  been  thought.  The  evidence  reserved 
until  now,  for  thus  dividing  into  two  the  under- 
most bed  of  stone  debris  at  Hissarlik  (a  bed  about 
seven  yards  thick  stretching  from  the  same 
height  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  eleven 
yards  above  the  top  of  the  hill),  will  be  given  at 
large  in  "  Ilios."  Whether  the  people  of  the 
second  of  these  stone  cities  were  driven  thence 
by  an  enemy  or  voluntarily  abandoned  the  site 
Dr.  Schliemann  could  not  find  out  from  the 


ruins.    Of  a  great  fire,  he  writes  us,  he  saw  no 
trace  ;  three  burnt  hou.ses  only  turned  up  here. 
The  site  seems  to  have  liiin  waste  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  rain  had  hud  time  to  scoop  out  a 
great  number  of  large  holes  shaped  like  funnels. 
These  and  other  inequalities  of  the  ground  the 
new  settlers  filled  up  with    ht^nes   or  cakes 
of    clay,    shooting    the    superfluous  rubbish 
down    the    steep     slopes     of    the  Mound. 
Th<  ir  own  new  town  they  reared  of  very  large 
bricks  baked  slightly  and  mixed  with  straw  and 
grass.    In  a  few  instances  only  the  walls  of  the 
ground  floor  wore  of  smuU   stones  with  clay 
cement,  but  the  upper  stories  were  always  built 
of  bricks  joined  together  with  brick-earth.  As 
the  old  rampart  on   the  south  side  could  be 
easily  scaled,  they  erected  just  in  front  of  it 
another  wall  sloping  at  an  angle  of  15".  On 
this  and  the  adjoining  old  walls  they  built  a 
large  double  wall  of  brick,  with   an  interior 
passage  and  surmounted  by  many  towers.  The 
stupendous  masses  of  brickwork  with  which  the 
gateway  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  8ft.  and  even 
10ft.  leave  no  doubt  that  this  portal  was  crowned 
with  a  huge  tower.    AVhere  the  new  city  shrunk 
far  within  the  lines  of  the  old,  as  on  the  east 
side,  or  overlapped  it,  as  on  the  south-east,  the 
old  ramparts  could  not  be  used  as  substructions. 
Hence,  in  these  places  the  new  settlers  either 
built  fresh  ramparts  to  support  their  brick  walls, 
or  else  laid  on  the  di-bris  single  or  double  courses 
of  large  flags,  which  they  then  covered  with 
double  or  treble  layers  of  clay  cakes,  and  on  these 
latter  erected  the  brick  walls.    Of  these  brick 
walls,  with  the  interior  passage,  large  segments 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  north-cast,  south-east, 
and  south  sides.     With  tiny  saws  of  silcx  or 
chalcedony  and  stone  axes  the  buQders  could 
neither  cut  nor  cleave  planks,  but  used  beams 
covered  with  brick  earth  to  floor  their  houses, 
each  of  which  had  also  a  clay-paved  terrace. 
Besides  the  large  street  leading  to  the  gateway 
there  was  but  one  other,  about  6ft.  broad  and 
paved  with  great  flags,  which  is  to  be  seen  to 
the  east  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  great  north  and 
south  trench.    This  city,  the  discoverer  holds  as 
firmly  as  ever,  must  have  been  fired  by  the  hand 
of  an  enemy.    It  fell  suddenly,  as  is  clear  from 
the  skeletons  found  helmeted  and  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  as  well  as  by  the  ten  treasures  of 
gold  and  other  jewels,  plainly  left  by  hurrying 
fugitives.    Nine  of  these  he  picked  up  in  or  hard 
by  the  royal  house  near  the  gateway,  from  which 
it  was  only  separated  by  what  was  plainly  the 
Agora,  which  the  Iliad  locates  before  Priam's 
doors  (II.,  788;  VIL,  316).    Yet,  as  visitors 
may  satisfy  themselves,  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  city  was  spared  by  the  flames,  so  far  verify* 
ingthe  local  tradition  attested  by  Strabo  (XIII., 
p.  600),  that  Troy  was  not  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  avenging  Greeks.    From  the  prophecy  which 
Homer  (II.,  XX.,  307-8)  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Poseidon,  that  the  sons  of  thesonsof  iEneas  should 
rule  over  the  Trojaiis,  Dr.  Schliemann  infers  the 
currency  of  this  tradition  in  the  bard's  own 
time.    The  Homeric  archfeologist  seems  now  to 
think,  in  spite  of  some  appearance  to  the  con- 
trary, e-specially  the  ditference  in  architecture, 
that  out  of  this  remnant  of  the  third  city  sprang, 
like  a  phoenix,  the  fourth.    His  principal  argu- 
ments are  the  striking  resemblances  between  the 
pottery  of  both  (notwithstanding  the  emergence 
of  new  types  in  the  later  stratum)  as  well  as  in 
the  idols,  particularly  those  of  the  Owlfaced 
Athene,  and  in  the  votive  whorls  dedicated  to  her. 
Again,  he  says  :  — 

"The  supposition  that  the  people  of  the 
fourth  city  was  identical  with  that  of  the  third 
— the  burnt  city — seems  likewise  confirmed  by 
the  config'uration  of  the  layers  of  debris  above 
the  road  which  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  plain. 
In  fact,  as  visitors  will  convince  themselves  by  a 
glance  at  the  strata  of  the  large  block  of  debris, 
40ft.  high,  which  I  have  left  iti  sitti  on  the  gate- 
way road,  the  very  same  road,  though  covered 
to  the  depth  of  8ft.  or  1  Oft.  by  the  debris  of  the 
burnt  city,  continued  to  be  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  subsequent  city  for  going  in  and 
out." 

As  to  the  striking  architectural  difference,  that 
not  a  single  brick  was  found  by  him  in  this 
later  city,  it  is  urged  that  the  conflagration  may 
have  convinced  the  Trojans  of  the  unsafeness  of 
that  material.  Hence  "  they  agreed  by  common 
consent  to  abandon  it,  and  to  build  thencefor- 
ward only  stone  housewalls,  such  as  visitors  see 
above  the  burnt  city." 

Dr.  Schliemann  concludes  the  long  letter 
whence  the  above  brief  extract  is  taken  by  re- 


suming his  arguments  for  the  identification  of 
Homeric  Troy — no  new  points,  however,  being 
made — and  by  answering  the  objections  drawn 
from  the  "Iliad"  itself  against  his  theory.  The 
bulk  of  the  .stumbling-blocks,  scorning  to  fall 
back  on  the  bard's  poetic  licence  at  the  cost  of 
his  historical  fidelity,  he  evades  by  what  the 
lawyers  call  the  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance. 
He  frankly  owns  that,  with  the  above  exception, 
the  third  Hi.ssarlik  city  was  not  broad -streeted, 
as  Homer  calls  Ilios.  Nor  was  it  either  well- 
built  or  populous,  great  or  flourishing.  It  had 
no  Acropolis,  the  meanly-built  brick  towa 
on  the  hill  being  its  own  Pergamos,  with  no 
lower  city  on  the  table-land  beneath  to 
defend.  Its  area  was  about  that  of  Tra- 
falgar-square, and  its  population  3,000  at 
the  utmost— say  a  tithe  of  that  of  Torquay.  But 
we  are  reminded  that  when  Homer  visited  the 
site,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  before 
our  era,  the  Ilios  of  the  JEolic  Greeks  had  sup- 
planted not  only  the  rebuilt  Troy  of  the 
yEneadcc,  but  a  couple  of  other  cities  besides, 
and  was  itself  in  the  third  century  of  its  age.  It 
had  long  outgrown  the  sacred  site,  which  had 
now  become  only  its  citadel,  where  its  gods  were 
housed  in  their  temples,  and  which,  centuries 
afterwards,  Xerxes  climbed  to  sacrifice  to 
Athene.  This  was  the  Pergamos  Homer  de- 
scribed as  Priam's — which  was  really,  at  that 
time,  seven  yards  below  the  soil — and  the  Trojr 
of  which  he  sang  so  loftily  was  that  which  lay  at 
its  feet  on  the  plateau,  a  city  truly  great,  broad- 
streeted,  populous,  and  flourishing,  so  as  to  be 
well  able  to  sustain,  with  the  help  of  its  powerful 
allies,  a  siege  of  ten  years.  A  still  stronger 
objection  against  regarding  Hissarlik  as  the  site 
of  Troy  has  always  been  drawn  from  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  plain.  For,  according  to  aU 
the  indications  in  the  "  Iliad,"  the  Simois  falls 
just  in  front  of  Ilios  into  the  Scamander,  whereas 
Dr.  Schliemann's  river  Simois  (the  Doumbrek 
Su)  falls  into  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  ;  not  into  the 
Mendere  Su,  which  he  agrees  with  others  in 
identifying  with  the  Homeric  Xanthos,  or  Sca- 
mander. Mcreover,  the  Homeric  Scamander 
undoubtedly  flowed  between  the  Greek  camp 
and  Ilios,  whereas  the  course  of  the  Mendere  is 
really  on  the  west  side  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  so 
that  the  hostile  armies  in  their  movements  be- 
tween the  Hellespont  and  Troy  need  not  even  have 
approached  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  Dr.  Schliemann 
to  say  that  from  the  very  outset  he  has  insisted 
(in  meeting  these  objections)  that  in  the  time  of 
Homer  the  Scamander,  as  far  as  the  modem 
village  of  Koum  Kioi,  filled  the  immense  bed  of 
what  has  now  dwindled  to  the  little  rivulet 
known  as  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  ;  that  from  that 
point  it  turned  eastward ;  and  that  it  flowed 
into  the  Hellespont  by  the  broad  bed  of  the  dead, 
and,  in  the  rear,  blind  watercourse  called  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak.  It  will  be  shown  in  detail  in 
"  Ilios  "  that  this  hypothesis  of  a  change  in  the 
bed  of  the  Scamander  is  triumphantly  borne  out 
by  the  geological  investigations  of  Prof.  Vir- 
chow.  His  numerous  and  deep  dredgings  in 
the  bed  of  the  KaUfatli  A.smak  and  in  that  of 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  have  brought  to  light  in 
these  ancient  channels  the  tell-tale  scour  of  dis- 
integrated syenite  brought  down  aforetime  by 
the  Scamander  as  it  flowed  through  the  stratum 
of  that  mineral  through  which  the  Homeric  river 
breaks  just  above  Ewjilar,  at  the  foot  of  Ida. 
From  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  fragments  of  brick 
have  also  been  fished  up  ;  they  may  have  belonged 
to  brick-built  Ilios  itself,  which,  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  not  improbably  have 
descended  towards  the  river,  a  site  very  suitable 
for  a  suburb.  The  ancient  estuary  marked  by 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  seems  to  bear  the  name  Old 
Scamander  in  Pliny,  H.  N.  ;  v.  xxxiii.,  1 — a 
passage  plausibly  cited  by  Dr.  SchUemann  as 
tlrroughout  supporting  his  view  of  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  Troad. 

"The  debris  of  the  fifth  city,"  writes  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  liis  last  descriptive  letter,  "  are 
characterised  by  a  complete  absence  of  stone 
weapons  and  implements,  which  occurred  in  such 
immense  abundance  in  the  preceding  towns. 
But  as  to  the  pottery,  I  have  not  noticed  any 
great  change ;  though  wheel-made  vases  are 
more  abundant  here,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  pottery  is  still  hand-made.  There  occur 
here  some  new  types  of  terra-cotta  vessels,  but 
most  of  the  old  forms  remain,  and  the  mass  of 
terra-cotta  whorls,  ornamented  or  plain,  is  here 
just  as  great  as  before.  The  small  marble  idols, 
with  an  incised  owl-head,  are  here  even  more 
abundant  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  cities. 
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But  the  architecture  of  this  fifth  city  must  have 
Leon  totally  difforout,  because  there  are  hero 
neither  brick  nor  stone  walls.  Hence  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  last  pre-historic  city  was 
of  wood."  This  wooden  Troy  he  thinks  must 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  Lydian  settlement, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  very  strong  resem* 
blances  between  its  jjottery  and  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  whose  migration  from  Lydia  to  Italy, 
as  reported  by  Herodotus,  he  unreservedly 
accepts.  Tlie  plantation  of  this  Lydian  colony 
on  the  Hissarlik  Mound  he  dates  long  before 
this  westward  movement.  Besides  the  marked 
Etruscan  affinities  of  the  pottery  found  in  the 
layer  of  ruins  next  below  those  of  the  iEolian 
city,  as  contrasted  with  the  ceramic  remains  of 
the  older  strata,  attention  is  called  to  another 
very  interesting  point.  Dr.  Schliemann  affirms 
that  in  the  ruins  described  by  him  as  Lydian  arc 
repeatedly  found  the  same  strange  written  cha- 
racter wluch  figures  above  the  doors  of  the  ancient 
hut  urns  said  to  have  been  found  below  the 
pcpcrino  at  Marino,  near  Albano,  as  published 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Signer  Pigorini.  As 
this  written  character  is  common  to  the  Lydian 
with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cities,  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  submitted  to  Professor  Sayce, 
who  writes  for  "Ilios"  the  appendix  on  the  score  or 
80  of  short  inscriptions  which  have  turned  up  in 
the  pre-historic  strata  at  Hissarlik,  his  idea  that 
the  Lydian  knguage  must  have  been  identical 
with  that  of  the  three  cities  in  question.  Professor 
Sayce  replied  as  follows :  — 

"Touare  right  in  thinking  that  the  Trojan 
language  was  akin  to  that  of  the  Lydians,  and 
that  both  Trojans  and  Lydians  iised  the  same 
syllabary.  I  have  been  brought  to  exactly  the 
same  conclusions  by  my  researches.  The  most 
important  fact  acquired  is  the  one  derived  from 
Mr.  George  Smith's  discovery  of  a  clay  cone 
inscribed  with  Kypriote  characters  under  the 
floor  of  Assurbanipal's  palace  at  Kouyunjik. 
This  cone  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  two  cones 
you  discovered  inscribed  with  the  Kypriote  cha- 
racter which  I  read  mo,  and  the  Kypriote  cha- 
racters upon  it  belong  to  the  Trojan  form  of  the 
Kypriote  syllabary.  Now,  Gog  or  Gyges,  King 
of  Lydia,  sent  tribute  to  Assurbanipal,  who 
states  that  the  very  name  of  Lydia  had  pre- 
viously been  unknown  to  the  Assyrians.  Indeed, 
we  learn  from  the  Assyrian  monuments  that  up 
to  that  time  the  Assyrians  had  never  penetrated 
westward  of  the  Halys.  Tou  see,  therefore, 
what  important  consequences  follow.  1.  The 
cone  must  have  been  brought  to  Nineveh  by  the 
Lydians,  and  either  there  was  a  close  and  inti- 
mate connection  between  Lydia  and  Troy,  or 
else  the  Lydians  used  exactly  the  same  form  of 
the  Kypriote  syllabary  as  did  the  Trojans.  2. 
This  syllabary  was  in  use  in  the  Troad  (and 
Lydia?)  at  least  down  to  about  b.c.  650.  3.  The 
painted  archaic  vase -fragment,  with  the  charac- 
ter signifying  mo  thereon,  found  by  you  in  the 
^olic  Ilion,  would  belong  to  about  the  latter 
period,  from  which  we  may  gain  some  idea  of 
the  great  age  of  the  inscribed  objects  you  found 
at  greater  depths  and  of  the  objects  associated 
with  them.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Trojan  inscriptions  constitutes 
the  most  important  contribution  that  has  been 
made  of  late  years  to  the  science  of  palfeography. 
And,  what  is  more,  it  reveals  a  new  and  unex- 
pected chapter  in  the  history  of  Asia  Minor.  If 
only  we  possessed  some  Lydian  inscriptions  we 
might  be  able  to  determine  the  age  of  Troy  and 
its  relations  to  Lydia." 

The  seventh  city — that  of  the  .ffiolian  Greeks 
— has  already  been  touched  upon.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann thinks  it  was  built  soon  after  their  expul- 
sion from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  —an 
event  usually  dated  about  B.C.  1100.  Formerly 
the  Homeric  archieologist  followed  Strabo  in 
dating  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  Ilion  some 
four  centuries  later. 


INJUEY  TO  GAS    AND  WATER-PIPES 
BY  LIGHTNING. 

TH'R  city  gas  company  of  Berlin,  having  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  gas-pipes  may  be  in- 
ured by  lightning  passing  down  a  rod  that  is 
connected  with  the  pipes.  Professor  Kirchhoff 
has  published  the  following  reply: — "As  the 
erection  of  lightning-rods  is  older  than  the 
system  of  'gas  and  water  pipes  as  they  now 
list  in  nearly  all  large  cities,  we  find  scarcely 
anything  in  early  literature  in  regard  to  connect- 
ing the  earth  end  of  lightning-rods  with  these 


metallic  pipes,  and  in  modern  times  most  manu- 
facturers of  lightning-rods,  when  putting  them 
up,  pay  no  attention  to  pipes  in  or  near  the 
building  that  is  to  be  protected."  Kirchhoff  is  of 
the  opinion,  supported  by  the  views  of  a  series 
of  professional  authorities,  that  the  frequent 
recent  cases  of  injury  from  lightning  to  buildings 
that  had  been  protected  for  years  by  their  rods, 
are  due  to  a  neglect  of  these  large  masses  of 
metal.  The  Nicolai  Church,  in  Griefswald,  has 
been  frequently  struck  by  lightning,  but  was 
protected  from  injury  by  its  rods.  In  1876, 
however,  lightning  struck  the  tower  and  set  it 
on  fire.  A  few  weeks  before  the  church  had  had 
gas-pipes  put  in  it.  No  one  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  new  masses  of  metal  which  had 
been  brought  into  the  church  could  have  any 
effect  on  the  course  of  the  lightning,  otherwise 
the  lightning-roda  would  have  been  connected 
with  the  gas-pipes,  or  the  earth  connection  been 
prolonged  to  proximity  with  the  pipe.  A 
similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  Nicolai 
Church  in  Stralsund.  The  lightning  destroyed 
the  rod  in  many  places,  although  it  received 
several  strokes  in  1856,  and  conducted  them 
safely  to  the  earth.  Here,  too,  the  cause  of  in- 
jury was  in  the  neglect  of  the  gas-pipes,  which 
were  first  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church 
in  1856,  shortly  before  the  lightning  struck  it. 
The  injury  done  to  the  sohoolhouse  in  Elmshorn, 
in  1876,  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence'  Church,  at 
Itzehoe,  in  1877,  both  buildings  being  provided 
with  rods,  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  rods 
had  been  connected  with  the  adjacent  gas-pipes. 

"If  it  were  possible,"  says  Kirchhoff,  "to 
make  the  earth  connection  so  large  that  the  re- 
sistance which  the  electric  current  meets  with 
when  it  leaves  the  metallic  conducting  surface  of 
the  rod  to  enter  the  moist  earth,  or  earth  water, 
would  be  zero,  then  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
connect  the  rods  with  the  gas  and  water-pipes. 
We  are  not  able,  even  at  immense  expense,  to 
make  the  earth  connections  so  large  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  conducting  power  of  metaUic 
gas  and  water  pipes,  the  total  length  of  which 
is  frequently  many  miles,  and  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  moist  earth  is  thousands  of 
square  mOes.  Hence  the  electric  current  prefers 
for  its  discharge  the  extensive  net  of  the  system 
of  pipes  to  that  of  the  earth  connection  of  the 
rods,  and  this  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  lightning 
leaving  its  own  conductor." 

Regarding  the  fear  that  gas  and  water-  pipes 
could  be  injured,  the  author  says  :  "I  know  of 
no  case  where  lightning  has  destroyed  a  gas  or 
Avater-pipe  which  was  connected  with  the 
lightning-rod,  but  I  do  know  oases  already  in 
which  the  pipes  were  destroyed  by  lightning 
because  they  were  not  connected  with  it.  In 
May,  1809,  lightning  struck  the  rod  on  Count 
Von  Seef eld's  castle,  and  sprang  from  it  to  a 
small  water.'pipe,  which  was  about  80  metres 
from  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  burst  it.  Another 
case  happened  in  Basel,  July  9,  1849.  In  a 
violent  shower  one  stroke  of  hghtning  followed 
the  rod  on  a  house  down  into  the  earth,  then 
jumped  from  it  to  a  city  water-pipe,  a  metre  dis- 
tant, made  of  cast  iron.  It  destroyed  several 
lengths  of  pipe,  which  were  packed  at  the  joints 
with  pitch  and  hemp.  A  tliird  case,  which 
which  was  related  to  me  by  Professor  Helmholtz, 
occurred  last  year  in  Gratz.  Then,  too,  the 
lightning  left  the  rod  and  sprang  over  to  the 
city  gas-pipes ;  even  a  gas  explosion  is  said  to 
have  resulted.  In  all  three  cases  the  rods  were 
not  connected  with  the  pipes.  If  they  had  been 
connected  the  mechanical  effect  of  lightning  on 
the  metallic  pipes  would  have  been  null  in  the 
first  and  third  cases,  and  in  the  second  the 
damage  would  have  been  slight.  If  the  water 
pipes  in  Basel  had  been  joined  with  lead  instead 
of  pitch,  no  mechanical  effect  could  have  been 
produced.  The  mechanical  effect  of  an  electrical 
discharge  is  greatest  where  the  electric  fluid 
springs  from  one  body  to  another.  The  wider 
this  jump  the  more  powerful  is  the  mechanical 
effect.  The  electrical  discharge  of  a  thunder 
cloud  upon  the  point  of  a  lightning  rod  may 
melt  or  bend  it,  while  the  rod  itself  remains  un- 
injured. If  the  conductor,  however,  is  in- 
sufficient to  receive  and  carry  off  the  charge  of 
electricity,  it  will  leap  from  the  conductor  to 
another  body.  Where  the  lightning  leaves  the 
conductor  its  mechanical  effect  is  again  exerted, 
so  that  the  rod  is  torn,  melted,  or  bent.  So,  too, 
is  that  spot  of  the  body  on  which  it  leaps.  In 
the  examples  above  given  it  was  a  lead  pipe  in 
the  first  place,  a  gas-pipe  in  the  last  case,  to 
which  the  lightning  leaped  when  it  left  the  rod, 


and  which  were  destroyed.  Such  injuries  to 
water  and  gas-pipes  near  lightning-rods  must 
certainly  be  quite  frequent.  It  wovdd  be 
desirable  to  bring  them  to  light,  so  as  to  obtain 
proof  that  it  is  mcn-e  advantageous,  both  for  the 
rods  and  the  buildiug  which  it  protects,  as  well 
as  for  the  gas  and  water-pipes,  to  have  both 
intimately  connected.  Finally,  I  would  mention 
two  cases  of  lightning  striking  rods  closely 
united  with  the  gas  and  water-pipes.  The  first 
happened  in  Diisscldorf,  July  23rd,  1878,  on  the 
now  Art  Academy  ;  the  other  August  19th,  last 
year,  at  Steglitz.  In  both  cases  the  lightning- 
rod,  the  buildings,  and  the  pipes  were  un- 
injured."— Beutichen  Bauzcitung. 


CHURCH  -  BUILDING  AT  BORDEAUX. 

THE  name  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux  is  6* 
familiar  to  us,  and  its  history  for  so  long  a. 
time  formed  a  brilliant  portion  of  our  own,  that 
its  welfare  will  long  continue  to  be  a  subject  of 
interest  to  English  readers.  With  its  large 
commercial  population  and  important  trade,  its- 
fine  cathedral  and  ancient  churches,  its  splendid 
"Place"  (called  des  Quinconces) ,  pretty  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  well-stocked  museums,  it  is  a 
city  of  considerable  interest  to  the  traveller,  be 
he  architect,  archieologist,  or  merely  sight- 
seer. 

Briefly  described,  Bordeaux  is  situated  upo 
the  Garronne  river,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea. 
Its  plan  is  roughly  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
crescent,  vrith  the  river  upon  the  inner  curve, 
towards  the  east.  The  ancient  city,  some  of 
whose  boundaries  and  gates  yet  remain,  is  stiU 
the  centre  of  trade  ;  a  nucleus  from  which  the 
town  has  spread,  and  is  spreading,  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  is  a  small  suburb  upon  the  opposite 
bank  (La  Bastide),  connected  by  a  good  stone 
bridge  with  the  main  portion.    .  ""^1  *  — , 

The  population  is  now  about  200,000,  a  Re- 
publican community  on  the  whole  ;  but  some 
other  sections  of  public  opinion,  the  "  Reaction- 
ists," as  the  French  term  them,  are  not  without 
representatives  or  influence.  These  facts  are 
intimately  related  to  my  subject,  as  the  anti- 
clerical feeling  which  some  Republican  popula- 
tions have  developed  is  an  eflectual  check  to 
religious  progress  of  all  kinds.  Here,  religion 
has  vigour  and  interest  enough  to  maintain  a 
position  in  the  advancement  of  the  age  and  the 
place,  and  church-building  is  being  carried  on, 
and  considerable  sums  expended,  under  the- 
direction  of  architects  of  acknowledged  ability. 

The  most  prominent  work  is  the  new  church 
of  St.  Louis,  whose  two  spires  rise  conspicuously- 
over  the  houses  near  the  river,  at  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  building, 
measuring  as  much  as  300ft.  by  100ft.  over 
extremes.  The  style  is  Geometrical  Gothic,  of  a 
light  yet  uncomplicated  character.  The  church, 
consists  of  a  wide  and  lofty  nave  of  six  bays, 
with  triforium  and  clerestory,  aisles  of  an  or- 
dinary proportion,  with  lancet  windows,  transepts- 
of  about  10ft.  projection  beyond  the  aisles,  choir 
terminating  in  polygonal  apse,  and  smaller 
semi-octagonal  apses  in  transepts  opposite  aisles. 
The  customary  orientation  is  also  reversed, 
apparently  for  the  better  application  of  a  great 
"  W."  entrance.  (The  familiar  initials  are 
used  to  denote  the  conventional  aspects  of 
fa<,'ades).  There  is  a  large  W.  porch  in  three 
bays,  between  two  towers,  and  over  the  porch 
a  gallery  which  is  to  contain  the  organ,  and 
there  is  also  a  porch -entrance  into  N.  transept. 
The  whole  is  vaulted  in  stone.  In  the  nave  the 
quadripartite  vault  has  shafts  rumiing  down  to- 
bases  upon  the  capitals  of  the  lower  piers.  These 
are  formed  as  four  three-quarter  shafts,  grouped 
round  a  larger  central  one,  and  are  of  very- 
satisfactory  proportions.  The  clerestory,  the 
windows  having  central  mullions  with  cusped 
circles  in  heads,  is  simple,  lofty,  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  the  triforium  is  discontmuous  hon. 
zontally,  and  rather  weak  in  detaU.  It  has  two 
trefoil-headed  openings  to  each  bay,  grouped 
with  the  clerestory  over,  and  the  mtersectmg 
mouldings  and  poorly-carved  spandrils  are  not 
of  the  same  character  as  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
The  transepts  are  of  agreeable  appearance.  The 
large  windows  have  a  great  circle  (with  radiating- 
shafted  tracery)  resting  upon  a  transom  con- 
.siderably  below  the  springing  line,  below  which 
the  muliions  finish  with  trefoil  heads — a  com- 
bination of  the  circular  window  with  the  pointed 
arched  opening.  This  tracery  appears,  from  the 
interior,  rather  thui  ;  but  this  and  some  other 
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effects  cnn  only  bo  fairly  judged  when  the 
stainfd  glass  is  fixed.  At  present  the  E.  end 
only  has  been  so  finished.  The  gla.sa  is  pretty 
rather  tlian  good,  tlio  colours  in  the  canopy 
work  are  rather  crudely  mingled,  and  the 
figures  arc  somewhat  too  pictovially  painted  and 
ehadowcd.  Externally,  the  W.  end,  which  is 
the  richest  facade,  has  its  two  towers  finished 
witli  pierced  f-pircs  and  pinnacles,  and  with 
gablets  and  crockets,  and,  over  the  entrances,  a 
large  rose  window,  opening  into  the  gallery  upon 
the  vault  of  porch.  The  rest  of  the  exterior  has 
a  rather  cold  and  mechanical  character.  Therj 
are  flying  buttresses  to  the  nave,  which  relieve 
and  vary  the  clerestory,  but  the  lines  ef  the  apse 
•come  down  very  straight,  so  that  the  lofty  end 
seems  to  lack  a  basement  of  chapels  or  more 
projecting  buttresses.  This,  portion  however, 
is  not  conspicuously  seen.  Tliero  is,  through- 
out, a  considerable  amount  of  horizontality  in 
the  somewhat  prominent  cornices,  which  are 
carried  round  all  buttresses,  &c.,  and  across  the 
bases  of  gablets.  The  nave  is  floored  with  wood, 
in  apparent  concession  to  the  requiremeDta  of  a 
modern  large  congregation,  since  snch  a  floor 
is  very  unusual  here.  The  chairs  are  marshalled 
in  rows,  but  are  not  fixed.  The  pulpit  is,  as 
usual,  advanced  into  the  second  bay  of  nave,  so 
that  nearly  half  of  the  congregation  have  to  turn 
their  backs  to  either  the  preacher  or  the  altar. 
The  aisles  and  transepts  are  not  intended  to  have 
^eats.  The  building,  which  is  already  used  for 
•  service,  is  nearly  completed,  the  principal  work 
remaining  to  be  done  being  about  the  W. 
entrances  and  gallery,  &c.,  and  the  carving  to 
lower  parts  of  interior.  The  architect  is  M. 
Brun,  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  cost  will  probably 
amount  to  1,200,000  francs. 

Another  large  and  interesting  church  is  being 
built  on  the  east  (La  Bastide)  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  Avenue  Thiers.  It  is  yet  hardly  advanced 
•enough  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  ultimate 
appeai-ance.  The  nave  arches  are  barely  com- 
pleted, and  the  E.  end  is  only  a  little  higher. 
The  style  is  Early  Pointed.  The  plan  consists  of 
<i  wide  nave,  in  only  three  bays,  aisles  ter- 
minating in  square  chapels,  and  a  choir  with 
polygonal  apse.  There  are  no  transepts.  It  is 
•evidently  a  plan  intended  to  accommodate  a 
iarge  c  jngregation  of  worshippers  who  shall 
both  see  and  hear,  and  the  modification  of  the 
ordinary  lines  has  led  to  some  novelty.  The 
large  span  of  the  nave  arches  (there  being  only 
three)  causes  the  bays  or  divisions  of  aisles  to 
assume  an  awkwardly  long  proportion.  This  is 
•corrected  by  throwing  out  a  rectangular  pro- 
jection between  the  buttresses,  having  about  the 
same  projection  as  they  have,  so  that  externally 
the  buttress  appears  to  stand  in  a  recess.  Pro- 
bably the  effect  of  this  will  not  be  so  happy  as 
■curious ;  but  of  course  much  will  depend  upon  the 
roofing  lines.  lutemally,  these  bays  will 
porhaps  receive  altars  or  other  adjuncts  of  the 
.services. 

In  planning  this  church,  again,  orientation  is 
■disregarded,  the  E.  end  being  towards  the  north, 
so  as  to  place  the  W.  entrance  upon  the  prin- 
•cipal  street,  and  the  N.  front  upon  the  secondary 
one. 

The  details  are  not  yet  anywhere  apparent,  as, 
in  the  customary  French  meihod  of  using  soft 
■stone,  the  work  is  built  in  rectangular  blocks, 
and  afterwards  worked  in  position.  The  stone 
used  here  is  a  soft  white  oolite,  not  unlike  Bath, 
which  hardens  upon  exposure,  and  appears  in 
older  edifices  to  stand  very  well.  It  is  the  usual 
building  material  of  Bordeaux,  used  in  large 
squared  blocks,  even  for  the  commonest  descrip- 
tion of  work,  brick  being  very  rare.  This  church 
is  in  the  hands  of  M.  Abadie,  a  well-known 
architect  of  Paris,  by  whom  also  were  carried 
out  the  restorations  of  the  magnificent  Roman- 
osque facade  of  St.  Croix  in  this  town. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Hue  de  la  Croix, 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town,  is  another 
fine  work  bj'  M.  Abadie,  erected  some  few  years 
back.  It  is  in  a  Transition  style,  with  pointed 
arches  and  circular  windows  without  tracery. 
The  interior  is  striking,  the  general  effect  being 
very  fine.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  Renai.'sance- 
like  fussiness  about  the  square  fluted  and  cor- 
belled features,  which  do  the  work  of  vaulting 
shafts,  and  their  detail  does  not  seem  quite  har- 
monious. (Abnost  identical  shafts  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  new  church  of  St.  Anselle,  at  Angou- 
lemc,  probably  by  the  same  architect.)  The 
simple  massive  circular  piers  and  their  plainly- 
moulded  arches  are  dignified  and  well  propor- 
tioned.   The  square  ends  to  choir  and  transepts 


are  not  quite  so  happy.  They  have  large 
circular  windows  which,  without  tracery,  look 
weak  and  bare,  and  would  doubtles;;  gain 
greatly  in  cff'cct  if  filled  in  with  the  early  radia- 
ting sliaft  tracery  of  the  style.  The  stained 
glass  hero,  too,  lacks  flatness  of  treatment.  E.x- 
ternally,  this  church  has  a  W.  entrance  facade, 
flanked  by  two  towers,  and  fronting  the  street. 
It  has  a  slightly  modern  appearance,  which  is 
perhaps  not  necessarily  a  defect  ;  but  which 
seems  to  lose  some  of  the  dignity  of  the  old 
work.  Altogether,  this  is  a  church  well  worth 
examination.  There  is  a  large  church  in  pro- 
gress at  the  south  end  of  the  town  near  the  liuc 
Billaudel.  The  plan  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 
transepts,  and  choir.  The  style  is  a  kind  of 
Romanesque  with  a  plentiful  use  of  circular 
windows;  but  here,  again,  the  detail  is  as  yet 
only  vaguely  foreshadowed  by  the  axe-faced 
stones.  The  choir  and  transepts  are  roofed  in 
but  not  yet  vaulted,  as  is  intended.  The  nave 
and  W.  end  are  only  about  up  to  the  capitals  of 
piers.  The  elevation  of  the  W.  front  shows  the 
usual  im.portant  entrances  from  the  principiil 
street,  and  the  usual  two  towers  at  angles.  The 
walls  are  being-  faced  externally  with  the  white 
and  a  pale  reddish  stone  laid  in  alternate 
courses.  The  architect  of  this  work  is  M.  Mon- 
det  of  Bordeaux,  who  has  in  hand  also  the  re- 
storation next  described. 

St.  Pierre  is  a  church  of  considerable  size  and 
architectural  value,  situate  near  the  centre  of 
the  river  front  of  the  old  town.  It  has  (or 
rather  had)  nave  and  aisles  of  the  14th  century, 
with  choir  of  the  l-5th,  and  is  in  course  of  re- 
con.struction  rather  than  restoration.  The 
walls  and  clustered  columns  upon  N.  side  of  the 
nave  are  to  bo  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  to 
those  on  S.  side  very  extensive  rejjairs  have  to 
be  done.  The  lower  part  of  W.  front,  with  the 
graceful,  richly-carved  doorway,  is  to  be  re- 
stored and  retained.  The  replacing  of  the 
decayed  portions  is  conunenced  here  ;  and  this 
system  of  inserting  the  new  stones  and  after- 
wards working  them,  seems  particularly  advis- 
able for  such  work,  as  the  mason,  having  the 
old  work  by  which  ho  is  guided  in  actual  jux- 
taposition to  the  stone  to  be  cut,  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a  faithful  restoration  than  by  means 
of  the  best  temislates  used  apart.  The  nave  is 
unroofed,  and  the  vaulting  taken  down.  The 
choir  is  partitioned  off  and  not  included  in  the 
present  works.  There  is  not  yet  much  new 
work  done  to  the  main  structure,  but  some 
subordinateerections  (chapels&c.,)  onS.  side  have 
been  rebuilt  or  repaired.  The  site  is  very  near 
the  river,  and  the  soil  is  simply  the  mud  de- 
posited (recently,  geologically  speaking)  by  the 
stream.  The  foundations — in  some  cases  the 
reconstruction  goes  as  far  as  to  them — are  con- 
sequently commenced  with  piles  and  timber- 
work.  For  this  purpose  a  handy  form  of  steam 
pile -driving  machine  is  in  use,  of  a  construction 
probably  not  iu  use  in  England,  and  of  which  a 
brief  description  may  be  interesting.  The  heavy 
monkey,  or  "mouton"  as  the  French  workman 
calls  it,  is  bored  and  fitted  with  a  piston  and  rod, 
the  end  of  which  pointing  downwards  rests 
upon  the  head  of  the  pile.  It  is  supplied  with 
s^eam  by  a  flexible  hose,  and  the  valve  has  an 
arm  (like  an  exaggerated  street-lamp  stop-cock) 
with  two  cords  held  by  the  operator.  The  valve 
being  opened,  the  monkey  raises  itself  upon  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod  protruding  below,  then, 
steam  being  shut  off,  it  falls  in  ordinary  timber- 
framed  guides,  by  its  own  weight.  About  forty 
or  fifty  strokes  per  minute  can  be  thus  made  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  amount  of  fall  is  limited  to 
the  length  of  jjiston-rod  (about  3ft.  in  this  in- 
stance), and  greater  weight  must  be  used  than 
for  a  longer  diop.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  this  kind 
of  steam-hammer  follows  the  pile  as  it  descends  ; 
and  also  that  the  resistance  to  the  raising  being 
obtained  on  the  pile,  the  force  of  that  part  of  the 
stroke  is  expended  to  the  purpose.  It  appears 
to  be  a  very  rapid  and  convenient  machine.  It 
might  be  an  imjirovement  to  make  the  valve 
self-acting  for  shvitting  off  steam  at  the  end  of 
the  full  stroke,  leaving  the  hand  arrangement 
also  as  at  present. 

The  principal  particulars  in  which  the  designs 
of  these  new  French  churches  at  Bordeaux  var}' 
from  our  own,  may  be  summed  up  thus.  The 
position  of  the  edifice  is  determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  points  of  the  compass,  by  the  require- 
ment of  an  impoi'tant  entrance  from  the  prin- 
cipal street  at  what  Ave  call  the  west  end.  The 
nave,  and  crossing,  if  there  is  one,  are  alone  con- 
sidered the  places  for  the  seated  congregation  or 


principal  services,  the  aisles  and  transepts  being 
used  for  processional  purposes  and  lesser  ser- 
vices. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  more  liberal 
floor.space,  and  the  ab.scnce  of  the  motive  for 
paring  down  the  main  piers  as  obstructive,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  monumental  effect  of  the 
structures.  Fixed  benches  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  chairs,  of  improved  pattern,  are 
arranged  in  rows  with  light  guide  rails  at  in- 
tervals to  preserve  a  proper  distance  apart.  The 
choir,  which  has  become  perhaps  somewhat  less 
prominent,  has  often  a  small  organ,  but  the 
great  organ  is  generally  placed  in  a  W.  gallery, 
a  position  whose  many  disadvantages  has  long 
led  to  our  abandoning  it. 

The  unfinishtd  towers  we  too  often  see  at 
homo  are  rare  here ;  the  tower  is  apparently 
considered  as  necessary  as  the  church  itself. 

Finally,  there  is  to  bo  seen  everywhere  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  large  congregations 
are  iu  these  days  to  bo  apjjealed  to  by  the 
preacher's  eloquence  as  well  as  by  the  mysteries 
of  the  ritual,  and,  th.-refore,  provisions  for 
proper  hearing  of  it  are  necessary. 

R.  W.  Gibson. 


CHIPS. 

New  banking  premises  are  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  London  and  County  Bank,  opposite  Black- 
heath  station,  S.E.  The  street  facade  is  in  bright 
red  brickwork,  with  red  sanilstone  dressings.  Mr. 
George  Bush  is  the  contractor. 

The  first  section  of  the  South waik  ard  Deptford 
Tramway  Co.'s  line,  tliat  between  the  Brighton 
Railway -bridge  in  Deptford  Lower- road  and  the 
Spa-road  station  of  the  South -Eastern  Railway, 
will  shortly  be  opened.  The  permanent  way  is 
being  laid  at  the  rate  of  about  200  yards  per  week, 
and  the  stabling,  &c.,  are  in  course  of  erection. 
The  work^s  are  being  carried  out  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Shefford,  engineer 
to  the  company. 

In  celebration  of  the  extension  of  the  Lynn  and 
Fakenham  R  lilway  from  Massiiigham  to  Hemp- 
ton,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Jarvis, 
last  week  gave  a  dinner  to  their  employes.  Mr. 
Willet,  the  resident  engineer,  occupied  the  chair. 

A  brass  lectern,  set  with  ornamental  stones,  and 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birming- 
ham, has  just  been  added  to  the  furniture  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Halifax. 

The  Corporation  of  Cork  discussed  at  great 
length  on  Friday  a  report  from  their  engineer,  Mr. 
T.  Claxton  Fidlcr,  C.E.,  on  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Auglesea  Bridge  works,  in  which  that  ofiicial 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Alexander  Rooney,  had  failed  to  make  such  pro- 
gress with  the  works  as  he  deemed  sufiicient  to 
insure  their  completion  within  the  prescribed  time. 
It  was  proposed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  town  clerk 
to  deliver  notice  to  the  contractor  stating  the  in- 
tention of  the  Town  Council  to  proceed  with  and 
complete  the  works  at  his  expense,  as  provided  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract ;  but  strong  opposition 
was  raised  by  a  minority  of  the  members  on  ac- 
count of  the  engineer  being  appointed  sole  arbi- 
trator in  the  dispute  ;  and  the  question  was,  after 
a  brisk  exchange  of  personalities,  adjourned  till 
to-day  (Friday). 

The  buildings  of  the  new  Corporation  Sanitary 
Works  at  the  Lamascote,  Stafforcl,  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  On  Thursday  week,  the 
capstone  of  the  principal  chimney  stack  was  laid 
by  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  McCallum.  This 
chimney  is  150ft.  in  height,  and  will  provide  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  gaseous  products  ot  the  processes 
by  which  the  sewage  of  the  borough  is  to  be  con- 
verted by  Firmin's  process  into  a  dry  manure. 

A  new  church  of  St.  Matthew  is  nearly  com- 
pleted at  Tipton-green,  near  Wolverhampton,  and 
wid  be  opened  iu  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Everal  is  the 
contractor. 

The  new  Town-hall  at  Wakefield,  erected  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Collcutt,  of  Blooms- 
bury,  W.C.,  is  to  be  opened  on  the  18th  of  October, 
the  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone.  The  IVaJccfield  Herald,  iu  announcing  the 
ceremony,  says :  A  very  great  deal  of  work  yet 
remains  to  be  done  at  the  town-hall,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  furnishing. 

The  Salcombe,  Devon,  local  board  have  elected 
Mr.  Edward  Cole,  senr.,  an  old  resident,  as  town 
surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  mission- school  chapel 
for  the  North-end  of  Great  Yarmouth  was  laid  on 
Monday  week.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Nickerson,  of 
Yarmouth. 

A  group  of  c^.ffee-tavern  buildings  are  being 
erected  in  the  Old-square,  Warwick,  and  will  be 
opened  in  November.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Green  and  Sons,  of  the  Butts,  Warwick. 
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ILLtrSTKATIONS. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDOS,  KEW  NORTH  WING. — DE- 
SIGNS FOE  gamekeeper's  COTTAGE.— ROCHESTER  CATHE- 
DRAL GRAMMAR  BCnOOL.— CEMETERY  LODGE,  SUTTON 
COLDFIELD. — VILLAS  AT  FOLKESTOKE. — DETAILS  OF  CROSS 
AND  ALTAR-TABLE,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LOUTH. 


Our  LiTHOGRAPHIClLLUSTRATIONS, 

UNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  south  front  of  the 
new  buildings  recently  erected  in  Gower-street, 
and  which  form  the  north  wing  of  University 
College.  The  main  block  of  the  building  con- 
sists of  four  lofty  floors,  chiefly  lighted  from  the 
north  side,  of  which  the  two  principal  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  Slade 
Fine  Art  Schools.  These  rooms  are  approached 
by  a  handsome  staircase  in  the  front  of  the 
central  block.  The  lowest  floor  is  devoted  to 
chemical  department,  and  the  top  floor  to  the 
students  of  physiology ;  and  to  these  access  is 
gained  by  a  staircase  at  the  west  end.  In  the 
rear  of  the  main  building  are  also  two  large 
chemical  laboratories.  The  building  is  faced  with 
brown  Portland  stone,  and  the  carving,  both 
of  the  interior  and  exterior,  all  of  which 
is  of  a  most  delicate  character,  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Wynn.  The  floors  throughout 
have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Dennett  and  Co., 
and  the  heating-apparatus  and  chemical  fittings 
by  Messrs.  Roper  andRupell.  Mr.  W.  Brass  was 
the  contractor  for  the  general  work,  and  is  also 
now  engaged  in  completing  the  necessary  fittings. 
Mr.  Heathcote  was  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
building  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Prof.  T. 
H.  Lewis,  F.S.  A.,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed,  architects  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  our  illustration  is  taken  from  a  pen- 
and-ink  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Tavener  Perry, 
exhibited  in  the  last  Academy  Exhibition. 

"building    news"     designing    club.  —  COTTAGE 
FOE  A  GAMEKEEPER. 

To  day  we  publii-h  the  two  designs  placed 
second  and  third  for  a  Gamekeeper's  Cottage. 
We  have  already  remarked  upon  these  designs 
when  reviewing  the  whole  series,  and  we  leave 
the  sketches  now  to  answer  for  themselves. 
The  design  placed  first  was  published  in  our 
issue  for  August  13th  last. 

EOCHESTER  CATHEDRAL  GRAjniAR-SCHOOL. 

The  new  school  -  hou.se  for  the  Rochester 
Cathedral  grammar-school  has  for  its  principal 
entrance  a  triangular- shaped  porch,  suggested 
by  the  nature  of  the  only  available  approach  to 
the  house,  which  we  Ulustrate  this  week.  The 
walling  is  executed  in  concrete,  faced  with  red 
bricks  and  Kentish  rag  Boughton-stone  in  bands, 
and  the  porch  is  groined  in  rock  chalk.  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Reed,  of  the  Adelphi,  W.C.,  acted  as 
architects  for  the  work  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  Mes.srs.  Vaughan,  of  Maidstone,  were  the 
contractors. 


CEMETERY  LODGE,  SUTTON  COLDFIELD. 

The  Cemetery  Lodge  and  Lych-gate,  given  in 
this  number  of  our  journal,  is  built  upon  the 
Sutton  Coldfield  Burial-ground,  with  red  brick 
facings,  timber  framing  filled  in  with  plaster, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Re- 
ferring to  the  ground-plan,  the  "  w.c.'s"  should 
have  been  marked  earth  clo.sets,  and  "  carriage- 
way" covered  way."  The  cemetery  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  church,  and  has  no 
chapel  in  the  grounds.  The  robing-room  is 
planned  so  that  service  can  be  read  from  the 
windows,  if  desired,  the  coffin  and  mourners 
resting  under  cover.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  C.  Jones  and  Son,  contractors, 
of  Bii'mingham,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Mr.  W.  Cutler, 
r.R.I.B.A.,of  5,  Queen-street,  W.C. 

HOUSES,    CHRIST    CHURCH-ROAD,  FOLKESTONE. 

These  villas  are  being  erected  for  Mr.  N.  White, 
in  the  Christ  Church-road,  Folkestone.  They 
are  without  basements,  the  kitchen  and  offices 
being  on  a  level  with  dining  and  drawing-rooms. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Fowler  is  the  builder,  and  the  archi- 
tect Mr.  Reginald  Pope. 

altar-table  and  gable  cross,  st.  james's 
church,  louth. 

The  old  table  has  at  some  time  been  altered  in 
the  length,  and,  I  think,  also  in  the  height 
The  inscription  "  D.  R.  joyner,  1630,"  ought  to 
be  in  the  centre.  The  chancel  cross  and  other 
carvings  have  been  made  in  the  famous  Ancaster 
stone.  The  exposed  work  is  somewhat  weathered, 
and  the  outlines  gently  softened  by  time,  but 
the  general  contour  is  perfect,  the  stone  nowhere 
rotten,  and  the  warm  grey  colour  is  splendid 
where  lighted  up  by  the  sun.  The  delicate 
tracery  of  the  E.  parapet  and  the  outline  of  the 
cross  form  a  beautiful  object  in  dark  clear  relief 
against  a  western  sky  after  sunset ;  and  we  are 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  care  and  attention 
paid  by  the  architects  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  to  the  embelli.shmeut  and  perfection  of 
the  sky-line  of  their  buildings. — John  J. 
Ceesswell. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Harts- 
head,  near  Halifax,  on  Wednesday  week.  It  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  is  built  of  Northowram  stone, 
with  Kingsbury  dressings,  and  all  the  internal  fit- 
tings are  of  pitch-pine.  The  dimensions  are  4.5  ft.  by 
22ft.,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for  250 
persons,  at  a  cost  for  erection  of  £800. 

The  Tipton  School-board  further  discussed,  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  threatened  litigation 
for  recovery  of  extras  by  the  builders  of  the  new 
schools  at  Tipton  Green  and  Burnt  Tree,  and 
motions  by  the  chairman  were  carried  by  narrow 
majorities,  the  first  rescinding  the  motion  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Charles  Round  as  architect  and  surveyor 
to  the  board,  the  second  giving  Mr.  Round  three 
months'  notice  to  discontinue  to  act.  It  was  also 
decided  to  request  the  Education  Department  to 
send  down  an  oSicial  architect  to  examine  the  work 
at  the  two  schools  above  named  and  compare  it 
with  the  plans  and  specifications,  reporting  any 
deviations  to  the  board. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Snargate-street,  Dover, 
was  reopened  on  Thursday  week,  after  renovation, 
reseating,  and  decoration,  carried  out  by  Mr.  P. 
Stiff,  builder,  of  Dover.  The  cost  has  been  over 
£1,000. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  chancel  now 
being  added  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Syston,  near 
Leicester,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Ordish  is  the  aicbitect,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Allen  the  builder. 

Euxton  Wesleyan  Chipel  is  now  undergoing 
restoration  from  the  plans,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of,  Mr.  David  Grant,  architect,  Preston. 

E'itensive  quays  and  sea  defences  are  being 
formed  at  Wexford  for  the  Waterford  and  Wex- 
ford Railway  Company.  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Ward 
are  the  engineers,  and  the  work  is  being  carried 
out  under  contract  by  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Dublin. 

The  first  block  of  new  buildings  in  the  Deptford 
Broadway,  in  connection  with  the  scheme  for 
widening  that  thoroughfare,  and  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Ravensbourne,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
consists  of  four  shops  and  dwellings.  The  shops 
are  divided  on  the  street  front  by  stone  piers  and 
brackets,  and  over  a  deep  stone  frieze,  three  stories 
are  carried  up,  in  red  Chilton  brickwork,  with 
Beer  freestone  facings  and  dressings,  dormers  being 
obtained  in  the  high-pitched  roofs.  Mr.  Joseijh 
Wall,  A.R.I.B.A..,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Edgar 
Banks,  of  Lewisham,  the  contractor. 


OLD  NEWCASTLE  CHURCHES. 

A NUMBER  of  the  members  of  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  their  friends, 
met  on  Friday  last  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
certain  of  the  churches  in  Newcastle  and  the 
locality  in  which  were  typified  a  peculiar  etyle 
of  architecture.  The  muster  took  place  at  half- 
past  ten  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Library  of  the- 
Old  Castle.  Here  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe 
explained  the  peculiarities  of  the  stylo  of 
architecture  which  they  were  going  to  inspect. 
These  he  .stated  to  be  octagonal  pillars,  from 
which  the  arch  sprung  without  any  ornamenta- 
tion, segmental  windows,  and  low-pitched  roofs. 
St.  Mary's  Church  at  Gateshead  was  first  visited. 
Hero  excellent  specimens  of  the  plain,  severe, 
octagonal  pillars,  depending  entirely  upon 
delicacy  of  proportion  for  their  good  efl'ect, 
were  seen.  There  were  also  examples  of  the 
segmental  window,  and  the  roof  is  low-pitched. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  Trinity  Church,  Gateshead, 
the  party  came  to  St.  .John's  in  Newcastle.  Here 
Mr.  Longstaffe  pointed  out  what  he  called  the 
"effeminate"  class  of  segmental  windows.  The 
party  were  next  shown  a  string-course  on  the 
exterior  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  ad- 
joinining  the  south  transept,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  pieces  of  Norman  work  in  Newcastle. 
A  variety  of  objects  of  interest  in  the  church 
were  examined,  and  then  the  company  repaired 
to  St.  Nicholas'.  Here  the  most  perfect  form  of 
the  low-pitched  roof  was  seen,  besides  the 
peculiar  style  of  pillars.  Mr.  Longstaffe  gave 
a  short  history  of  the  structure,  and  in  pointing 
out  the  numerous  interesting  features  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Martin. 
St.  Andrew's  was  the  next  church  visited,  and 
this  venerable  edifice  was  prolific  in  points  of 
interest,  in  the  description  of  which  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  East  gave  valuable  aid.  The  church  at 
Ponteland  was  seen  at  disadvantage  owing  to  its 
being  at  present  under  repair.  When  in  its  com- 
plete state  it  was  characterised  also  by  the 
octagonal  pillars,  the  segmental  windows,  and 
the  low-pitched  roof.  As  the  latter,  however, 
had  begun  to  give  way  through  age,  it  has  been 
pulled  down,  together  with  the  north  transept. 
The  pillars  will  be  restored  as  before,  but  as  a 
high-pitched  roof  is  to  be  built  and  the  tower 
considerably  heightened,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
church  will  be  changed,  and  it  will  be  deprived 
of  the  hoary,  antique,  media3val  contour  which 
has  hitherto  made  it  such  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  district.  Having  brought  the  proceedings 
to  an  appropriate  conclusion  by  a  conference  at 
the  historic  Black  Bird  Inn  close  by — which  is 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  or  peel-tower — the 
antiquaries  and  their  friends  returned  to  New- 
castle. 


AKCH-ffiOLOGICAL. 

Missouri. — Mr.  George  A.  Bate=,  of  the 
Naturalists'  Bureau,  Salem,  Mass.,  will  shortly 
issue  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  archa3- 
ology  of  Missouri,  to  be  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archfeological  Section  of  the  St. 
Louis  Academy  of  Science.  TLis  important 
work,  entitled  "  Archseological  Remains  and 
Ancient  Pottery  of  Southern  Missouri,"  by 
Prof.  W.  B.  Potter  and  Dr.  Edward  Evers,  two 
members  of  the  society,  contains  a  general 
description  of  the  South-eastern  Missouri  dis- 
trict, and  the  pottery  which  has  been  found  in 
such  abundance  in  the  burial  mounds  of  that 
region,  and  is  illustrated  by  twenty-nine  full- 
page  lithographic  plates. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Limerick  Water  SurPLY. — The  Corporation 
of  Limerick  City  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  plans 
and  estimates  from  thirteen  engineers  in 
response  to  advertisements  inviting  schemes  for 
the  supply  of  a  million  gallons  of  water  daily, 
'ihe  plans  are  all  marked  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  comiietitor,  and  the  corporation 
have  decided  to  hang  them  in  the  council  cham- 
ber for  public  inspection  f'lr  14  daj-s — till 
Thursday  next — between  the  hours  of  10  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.  The  amounts  of  the  estimates, 
which  vary  from  £18,000  to  £97,400,  are  given 
in  our  hst  of  "  Tenders." 


A  new  Established  Church  was  opened  on  Sunday 
week,  at  Strathtillan,  Perthshire,  opposite  the  site 
of  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Fillan.  It  is  Gothic  iu 
character. 
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COLOUR  IN  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

AT  first  sight,  says  a  writer  in  BlucktcoocV s 
Maijazinc,  to  those  who  liave  given  no  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  idea  of  hiying  colour 
on  the  virgin  purity  of  Pentelic  marble  is  cer- 
tainly repugnant.  But  a  little  consideration, 
and,  I  might  add,  a  little  more  faith  in  such 
perfect  masters  of  artistic  taste  as  the  Greeks 
have  otherwise  shown  themselves  to  be,  may 
modify  this  first  impression.  In  the  first  place, 
the  delicate  ornamentation  in  which,  at  any  rate 
Ionic  buildings  abound,  would  without  the  aid 
of  colour,  be  in  many  cases  lost  upon  an  observer 
standing  below;  while,  witliout  such  aid,  elabo- 
rate compositions,  like  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, must  in  the  situation  selected  for  them, 
have  lost  greatly  in  value.  But  there  is  another 
point  which  at  once  strikes  the  traveller  who 
stands  beneath  an  Attic  sky,  and  is  brought  face 
to  face  for  the  first  time  with  the  actual  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Greeks  worked.  This  is, 
that  the  intense  clearness,  one  might  almost  say 
radiance,  of  the  air  makes  it  impossible  even  to 
look  at  a  white  glittering  substance  like  marble, 
except  through  some  medium,  such  as  smoked 
glass.  What,  then,  would  have  been  the  use  of 
a  Greek  sculptor  lavishing  his  skill  and  inven- 
tion upon  works  of  which,  when  exposed  in 
open  air  and  to  public  view,  only  the  general 
effect  could  be  appreciated,  while  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  design  and  execution  upon  which  he 
prided  himself  was  lost  in  the  glare  of  sunlight  ? 
If  the  Greeks  were  an  artistic  nation,  they  were 
also  an  eminently  practical  one ;  and  I  can 
hardly  think  that  they  would  have  been  content 
with  such  disproportion  of  means  to  ends,  of 
labour  to  the  result  produced.  Need  we  wonder, 
then,  that  they  took  the  most  obvious  means  of 
overcoming  this  difiiciilty  ?  Let  any  one  walk 
in  the  glare  of  noonday  past  some  of  the  new 
houses  which  the  Athenians  of  to-day  have  de- 
corated with  bare  marble,  and  say  whether  these 
men  or  their  ancestors  of  twenty  centuries  ago 
best  understood  the  proprieties. 


THE  ALLEGED  DECADENCE  OF 
ENGLISH  SCULPTURE. 

IT  would  seem,  says  a  writer  in  the  Cornhill 
Magaziiv^,  as  though  comparatively  few 
people  had  observed  that  the  general  revival  of 
the  arts  amongst  us  has  extended  to  the  domain  of 
sculpture.  In  the  face  of  an  annual  exhibition, 
gradually  but  surely  increasing  in  merit  year  by 
year,  we  are  constantly  confronted  by  the 
dictum  that  sculpture  is  dead  in  England.  When- 
ever English  sculpture  has  breathed  strongly 
after  one  of  its  periodical  trances,  whenever  it 
has  stretched  a  limb  or  fluttered  a  pulse,  criticism 
has  hastened  to  assure  it  that  it  is  as  dead  as 
a  door-nail,  and  should  permit  itself  to  be  borne 
decently  and  swiftly  to  the  tomb.  Thus  en- 
couraged, it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  fails  to 
gain  strength,  or  to  throw  off  the  sluggishness 
consistent  with  so  complete  a  hypochondria. 
Sculpture  is  not  dead  in  England,  let  us  dis- 
tinctly say  ;  but  whose  is  the  fault  if  it  appear 
to  be  so  r"  The  fault  would  seem  to  lie  with 
three  responsible  bodies,  each  charged  with  the 
duty  of  observing  and  encouraging  contemporary 
art — the  public,  the  critics,  the  Royal  Academy. 
Each  of  these  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  a  deter- 
mined neglect  of  the  interests  of  sculpture,  and 
each  has  had  a  reflex  influence  in  prejudicing  the 
other  two.  The  body  of  which  artists  complain 
the  most,  and  which  has,  in  fact,  less  fault  in 
this  particular  case  than  any  other,  is  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  painters  do  not  depend  wholly 
upon  the  annual  show  at  Burlington  House  ;  it 
is  but  the  largestand  most  important  of  a  variety 
of  exhibitions  at  which,  throughout  the  year, 
the  public  is  invited  to  observe  their  productions. 
Some  of -the  most  celebrated  painters  of  our  day 
have  never  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
have  successfully  summoned  their  admirers 
around  them  at  other  galleries.  But  the  sculp- 
tor has  no  public  audience  except  at  Burlington 
House,  and  the  critic  who  desires  to  follow  the 
progress  of  sculpture  in  England  has  no  means 
of  doing  so  except  by  a  careful  study,  year  after 
year,  of  the  three  rooms  devoted  to  that  art  at 
the  Academy,  which  becomes  in  this  way  the 
sole  medium  betv^een  the  public  and  the 
sculptor.  With  all  their  faults  it  c.mnot  be  said 
that  the  Academicians  have  ever  denied  the 
dignity  of  this  particular  art.  They  have  given 
it  a  measure  of  encouragement  in  their  schools, 
thfy  have  admitted  its  followers  to  a  fair 


share  of  the  honours  of  their  foundation, 
and  above  all,  whatever  resistance  has 
been  made  to  the  endowment  of  false 
and  meretricious  popular  work  has  been  made 
by  the  Academy.  AVhere  a  just  complaint  may 
be  brought  against  the  Council,  is  in  the  matter 
of  the  space  allotted  to  the  works  in  sculpture 
year  by  year.  When  the  Academy  first  arrived 
in  Burlington  House,  so  few  works  in  this 
branch  of  art  were  exhibited  that  the  three 
rooms,  or  rather  two  rooms  and  a  half,  were  by 
no  means  unduly  crowded.  At  present,  on  the 
contrary,  the  crush  is  very  great,  and  most  in- 
jurious to  the  effect  of  each  individual  statue, 
which,  drawn  so  close  as  it  is  to  two  uncongenial 
neighbours,  is  apt  to  lose  much  of  the  harmony 
of  its  proportions.  The  whole  principle  upon 
which  works  of  sculpture  are  now  arranged  at 
the  Academy  is  injudicious.  The  long,  fiat  line 
of  busts  set  close  to  one  another  on  a  ledge  half- 
way up  a  blank  wall  is  one  of  the  most  uncomely 
features  of  the  whole  exhibition,  and  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  weary  ^'i8itors  are  encour- 
aged to  sit  and  rest  with  their  backs  to  the 
principal  statues  in  the  Central  Hall  must  surely 
be  the  grim  pleasantry  of  some  elderly  painter 
of  past  times.  A  few  ottomans  cosily  arranged 
dos-»-dus  with  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  nymphs, 
and  a  sofa  wheeled  up  against  Mr.  Poy liter's 
"  iEsculapius "  would  form  the  best  possible 
comment  on  the  present  manner  of  treating 
sculpture  in  the  Academy.  Every  one  remarks 
the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  sculpture  is 
seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Salon,  and  may  ask 
why  the  Royal  Academy  is  imable  to  contrive 
something  more  creditable  to  its  fine  rooms  than 
the  present  array  of  "waU-flowers  "  in  marble. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  JOHN  HENRY  HAKEWILL,  archi- 
tect, of  5,  South  Molton-street,  W.,  died 
on  Monday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  his  residence  iu 
Inverness-terrace,  Bayswater.  Mr.  Hakewill, 
who  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  was  a  pupil  of 
his  father,  and  had  been  long  connected  with 
the  profession,  and  so  far  back  as  1854  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

We  also  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  Williams  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lee,  Sons,  and  Pain,  and 
one  of  the  principal  surveyors  and  valuers  in 
the  metropolis.  Having  passed  some  years 
with  Mr.  T.  Cubitt,  the  builder,  Mr.  Lee 
became  an  articled  pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr.  J ohn 
Nash,  and  afterwards  went  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  James  Morgan,  an  engineer,  with 
whom  he  designed  the  old  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  constructed  the  Regent's  Canal.  He  was 
afterwards  in  partnership  successively  with  the 
late  Mr.  Duesbury  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  Talbot 
Bury,  V.P.R.I.B.A.,  and  since  1866  with  his 
sons  and  Mr.  W.  Pain.  Amongst  his  later  works 
may  be  named  the  rebuilding  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  in  18C8-9.  Mr.  Lee 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  business  for 
several  years  past,  and  died  at  his  residence. 
West-hill,  Putney-heath,  on  Saturday  week, 
aged  75.  We  illustrated  a  house  at  Putney 
designed  by  the  firm  on  Nov.  12,  1875,  and  sub- 
sequently the  fireplace  at  Heathfield  House, 
Putney-heath. 

The  death  is  announced  of  a  veteran  German 
artist,  Hermann  Anschutz,  who  died  at)  Munich 
on  August  30,  having  just  completed  his  78th 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  paint- 
ers of  the  Cornelius  period,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  that  master.  Having 
studied  under  Hartmann  in  Dresden  and  Corne- 
lius at  Dusseldorf,  he  gave  as  the  first  specimen 
of  his  talent  the  picture  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
Odeon  at  Munich,  representing  the  judgment  of 
Midas,  painted  when  he  was  only  28  years  of 
age.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  Louis  I.,  was  so 
pleased  with  this  that  he  sent  the  young  artist 
to  Italy  to  study  the  remains  of  ancient  painting 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  and  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Returning  to  Munich,  Anschutz 
executed  a  series  of  frescoes  and  encaustic  pic- 
tures in  the  Royal  palace  in  the  ancient  style, 
after  designs  by  Leo  von  Klenze  and  Zimmer- 
mann.  In  this  work  he  was  partly  assisted  by 
Nilson  and  Hiltensperger.  He  subsequently  re- 
sumed oil-painting  with  most  brilliant  success. 
Forty  years  ago  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Painting  in  the  Munich  Academy  of  Arts,  a  post 


which  he  resigned  in  1872  on  account  of  en- 
feebled health. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Hartshorn,  an  architect  in 
active  practice  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  died  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  on  August  14,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  years.  Mr.  Hartshorn  devoted  himself  to 
architecture  from  the  day  he  entered  the  oSice 
of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Tefft  (who  died  in 
Florence,  December  12,  1859,  age  32  years), 
about  thirty  years  ago,  until  within  a  few  days 
of  his  decease  ;  and,  in  all  these  years  he  was 
seldom  absent  from  his  work,  even  for  a  day  at 
a  time.  His  loss  will  be  felt  very  keenly  among 
his  fellows  in  the  profession,  because  of  his 
devotion  to  its  interests,  and  although  his  suc- 
cessor may  soon  be  elected,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  one  to  Jill  his  place,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter. 


CHIPS. 

The  contract  for  laying  street  tramways  in  the 
city  of  Bath  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  of 
Colston-street,  Bristol. 

The  Yarmouth  Port  and  Haven  Commissioners 
are  having  a  concrete  sea-wall  made  at  Qorleston, 
Suffolk,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Teasdel,  their 
deputy  engineer ;  but  adverse  to  the  advice  of  his 
superior.  Sir  John  Coode.  The  wall  is  being  built 
iu  frames,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cliffs, 
with  the  expectation  that  high  tides  will  fill  the 
juterval  with  shingle,  and  so  protect  the  cliffs. 

The  plans  for  the  new  post-oflioe  for  Plymouth, 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  Guildhall-square,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  town  council  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
the  surveyor  to  H.M.  Board  of  Works.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  harmonising  with  the  adjacent  building 
in  the  square  ;  and  the  works  will  be  commenced 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  patent  office  of  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  in 
the  Herald's  College,  Loudon,  vacated  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  S.  I.  Tucker  to  be  Somerset 
Heral'i,  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Henry  Famham 
Burke,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King-at-Arms. 

Th3  parish-church  of  Newton  Abbot,  Devon, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  week,  after  the  addition 
of  a  new  organ-chamber  and  vestry.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Stevens,  builder,  of 
Newtm  Abbot. 

Mr,  G.  C.  Haddon,  the  architect,  informs  us 
that  Beer  stone,  not  Bath  stone,  as  stated  last 
week,  was  used  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Ann,  Eastbourne. 

Two  men,  named  Finch  and  Durrant,  were  at 
work  restoring  the  roof  of  the  parish -church  of 
Stanningfield,  Suffolk,  on  Thursday  week,  when 
the  supports  gave  way,  and  they  fell  into  the 
church,  the  former  breaking  an  arm  and  leg,  and 
the  latter  a  collar-bone. 

The  town  council  of  Dorchester  discussed  the 
subject  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  on  Mon- 
day, and  decided  not  to  adopt  the  Aylesbury  or 
any  other  public  company's  plan,  but  to  work  out 
a  scheme  for  themselves.  By  a  majority  of  6  to  3 
the  borough  surveyor  was  instructed  to  prepare 
plans  on  the  precipitation  system. 

Ou  Saturday  last,  the  foundation-stone  for  a 
second  Board-school  was  laid  at  Morley.  The 
school  will  cost  £6,000,  and  will  be  built  in  the 
Eirly  English  style,  with  local  pitch-faced  wall- 
stones,  with  boasted  dressings,  the  roof  being 
covered  with  Westmoreland  slates.  It  will  be 
divided  into  three  departments,  to  accommodate 
270  boys,  270  girls,  and  210  infants.  The  work 
has  been  let  in  one  contract  to  Messrs.  Obank  and 
Son,  of  Idle.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Sykes,  of 
Morley,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr.  J.  T.  Brown, 
of  Leeds. 

New  Board-schools  were  opened  on  Monday  by 
the  Ystradyfodwg  School  Board  at  Mardy,  a  new 
village  iu  the  Rhonda  Vach  Valley.  The  schools 
will  accommodate  300  children,  and,  with  play- 
ground, occupy  half  an  acre  of  land.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  John  J.  Evans,  C.E  ,  of  Treorky,  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Phillips,  of  Haford,  took  the  contract 
for  erection  at  £1,500. 

A  new  gasometer  is  being  constructed  at  the 
Gorleston  and  Southtown  gasworks,  Yarmouth. 
It  is  200ft.  in  circumference,  and  rises  to  a  height 
of  45ft.  from  foundations,  which  are  ef  bricks, 
set  on  a  2ft.  layer  of  concrete.  The  floor  and  walls 
are  of  cast-iron  plates,  and  the  sliding  roof  is 
carried  on  a  central  square  pillar  of  trellised  iron, 
22ft.  high  and  2ft.  square,  with  eight  tension-rods, 
and  numerous  ties  and  braces.  The  capacity  for 
gas  is  about  60,000  cubic  feet.  Messrs.  S.  Cutler 
and  Sons,  engineers,  of  Millwall,  E.,  are  carrying 
out  the  contract. 
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BunLiN. — On  Wcdncsdiiy  wotlc  tlio  chnpol  of 
St.  Columbus'  College,  Il;iUifiiriiham,  Dublin, 
was  dedicated.  Tlic  internal  dimensions  of  tbe 
chapel  are  80ft.  in  lenptb,  2Sft.  in  width,  and 
40ft.  in  height ;  with  the  addition  of  an  organ 
transept  on  the  south  side,  and  a  poroh  and  bell 
turret  at  the  north-west  end.  This  porch 
stands  in  direct  lino  with  the  cloister  built  by 
the  late  Primate  in  18.52,  which  is  intended  to 
be  carried  on  up  to  the  chapel  at  some  future 
time.  The  chapel  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
liall  and  schoolroom,  and  is  elevated  on  a  terrace 
cut  in  the  slope  above  the  other  buildings.  The 
■exterior  walling  and  quoins  are  of  dressed 
granite,  quan-ied  in  the  college  grounds,  with 
Bath  stone  at  intervals  for  bands,  string-course, 
and  copings,  and  for  windows.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Early  Decorated.  The  chapel  is 
intended  to  seat  LOS  persons.  The  ante-chapel, 
and  the  central  passage  of  the  choir,  which  is 
froin  8ft.  to  lOjft.  wide,  and  the  sanctuary,  are 
■paved  with  Minton's  tiles,  in  black,  red,  grey, 
yellow,  and  buff  colours,  semi-glazed  and 
nnglazed.  The  side  walls  and  western  wall  are 
faced  with  the  same  to  a  height  of  5ft.  ;  and  the 
Teredos  consists  of  moulded  Bath  stone,  rising 
■from  a  slab  of  dark  grey  fossil  marble,  arched 
in  relief  over  coloured  tiles  in  a  mosaic  pattern. 
The  sedilia  and  the  credence  table  are  similarly 
treated.  The  alabaster  pulpit  has  been  removed 
from  the  old  chapel  and  refitted.  The  lectern, 
■of  Caen  stone, "has beenrefitted  also,  and  mounted 
upon  a  solid  block  of  green  marble.  The  roof  is 
■of  Memel  fir,  stained  a  light  col  )ur.  A  serie.'; 
■of  stained-glass  windows  has  been  designed  by 
the  architect,  of  which  several  are  already  exe- 
cuted. The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
£6,400,  independent  of  special  gifts,  the  value 
•of  which  is  very  considerable,  and  apart  from 
sundry  items,  the  cost  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  chapel  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Butterfield. 

FoET  Augustus. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  com- 
pleted Monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  Fort 
Augustus,  was  opened.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  College  was  laid  by  the  Marquis  of  Iliijon 
in  September,  1876.  The  buildings  were  pro- 
ceeded with  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  1878  the 
■College  was  opened.  The  buildings  now  com- 
pleted con-sist  of  the  monastery,  which  has 
accommodation  for  forty  or  fifty  monks ;  the 
tospice,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
rooms  ;  and  the  college,  with  dormitories,  balls, 
■and  class-rooms,  calculated  to  accommodate 
■about  100  pupils.  These  buildings  occupy  the 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  remaining  side 
being  only  closed  in  by  the  cloisters,  and  from 
the  centre  of  it  an  arch  opens  into  a  fine  scrip 
torium,  supported  by  central  arches.  This  is 
the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  erect  here  at  some  future  date  a  branch 
to  the  cloisters,  with  an  octagonal  chapter-house 
and  a  church.  The  north  side  of  the  quadrangle 
is  taken  up  by  the  college,  the  west  side  of  the 
hospice,  and  the  east  si'le  by  the  monastery. 
Inside  the  quadrangle  are  the  cloisters,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Pugin,  of  Westminster.  These  are 
!Early  Decorated  Gothic.  A  spacious  open 
ambulatory,  accessible  from  the  fiist  floor  of 
the  monastery,  occupies  the  roof  of  the  cloisters 
The  passage  floors  are  of  tiles,  while  the  wood 
works  inside  are  chiefly  of  pitch  pine  and  oak. 
The  whole  buildings,  as  already  completed, 
represent  an  expenditure  of  about  £65,000,  and 
the  entire  buildings  contemplated  are  estimated 
to  cost  about  £100,000.  The  cloisters  alone 
have  cost  £7,000,  and  the  scriptorium  cost  about 
£1,000.  The  works  have  been  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  by 
tradesmen  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a 
clerk  of  works,  the  present  clerk  of  works  being 
JMr.  Andrew  Cruickshank,  a  Banffshire  man. 

Ielams-o'  -  th'  -  Height.  — The  foimdation- 
etones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one,  which  was  seriously  injured 
by  fire,  at  Irlams-o' -th'-Height  were  laid  on 
•Saturday.  The  new  building  will  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Swinton  and  Pendlebury  roads,  and  accommo 
•dation  will  be  provided  for  550  people.  Inter- 
nally it  will  measure  GSft.  by  44ft.,  the  height 
to  the  ccUing  being  34ft.  The  chapel  will  be 
Gothic  in  style,  with  centre  gable  towards  the 
road  and  large  traceried  window  over  the 
entrances.    The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 


R.  Neill  and  Sons  for  £2,450.  Mr.  Pv,.  K. 
Freeman,  of  Bolton  and  Derby,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Maidstone. — A  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
erected  in  Week-street,  Maidstone,  will  bo 
opened  in  tho  early  part  of  next  month  The 
building  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisle  at  each 
side,  about  00ft.  long  and  together  about  42ft. 
wide;  a  chancel,  fido  chapel,  organ-chamber  and 
sacristy,  2oft.  long  and  together  40ft.  wide,  the 
end  of  tbe  chancel  being  ajised.  A  tower  which 
forms  one  of  the  entrance  porches  is  attaehtd  to 
the  westernmost  bay  of  the  south  aisle,  and  there 
is  another  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  style  adojited  is  Geometrical 
Decorated,  the  building  being  constructed  of  red 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  bands  and  dressings. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of  Regent's 
Park.  Tho  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  of 
Rochester.  Tho  carving  is  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham.  The  altar  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Vaughan  Bros.,  of  Maidstone. 

MiLVEBTON. — The  paris-h- church  of  Old 
Milverton,  near  Leamington,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  after  entire  rebuilding 
except  the  base  of  tower.  The  church  now  con- 
sists of  nave,  30ft.  by  20ft.,  with  nolth  aisle 
30ft.  by  10ft.,  chancel,  25ft.  by  15ft.  The  style 
is  Early  English.  The  walls  are  of  local  stone 
from  Lady  Percy's  quarries,  and  the  quoins  and 
tracery  are  of  Hollington.  The  nave  and  aisle 
roofs  show  the  timbers  with  plastering  between, 
that  over  chancel  being  of  varnished  pitch-pine. 
The  whole  of  the  seating  and  other  fittings  are 
of  oak,  waxed  and  polished.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton  tiles,  and  the  nave  and  aisle 
with  Peake's  terra-metallic  tiles;  the  heating  is 
by  hot-water  pipes.  There  are  six  memorial 
stained-glass  windows.  The  reredos  and  font 
have  been  executed  from  the  architect's  special 
designs  by  Messrs.  Mabey  and  Co.,  of  London. 
Near  by  is  a  new  vicarage  house.  A  new  organ 
is  about  to  be  built  by  Hill,  of  Loudon.  The 
architect  for  church  and  vicarage  is  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  of  London  ;  the  contractor  Mr.  G.  F. 
Smith,  of  Milverton,  who  recently  built  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  New  Milverton.  The 
entire  cost  has  been  about  £7,000. 

Oldham. — The  additions  to  the  Olham  School 
of  Art  are  now  completed.  The  School  of 
Science  and  Art  is  built  in  the  Classic  style,  and 
the  cost  of  the  additions  now  made  will  be 
between  £7,000  and  £8,000.  The  building  con- 
sists of  the  following  departments: — On  the 
ground  floor :  Machine  drawing  and  practical 
plane  and  solid  geometry  department  (three 
rooms),  42ft.  9in.  by  20ft.,  42ft.  Cin.  by  28ft. 
6in.,  and  42ft.  6in.  by  27ft.  6in.  ;  ofiice  and 
master's  room,  20ft.  by  16ft.  9in.  First  floor  : 
Mathematics  (two  rooms),  43ft.  by  20ft.  and 
42ft.  6in.  by  2Sft.  6in.  ;  mechanical  drawing, 
42ft.  6in.  by  27ft.  6in.  ;  physical  laboratory, 
25ft.  by  20ft.  Second  floor:  Building  construc- 
tion, 41ft.  Sin.  by  28ft.  6in.  ;  chemical  lecture- 
room,  41ft.  Sin.  by  20ft.  ;  art,  41ft.  Sin.  by  27ft. 
9in.  ;  and  chemical  laboratory,  25ft.  by  20ft. 
The  premises  ai-e  provided  with  the  latest 
.scientific  improvements,  and  are  tastefully 
fitted  up.  They  are  heated  by  hot  water,  apd 
very  effective  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
ventilation,  the  whole  of  the  foul  air  being 
carried  away  by  a  powerful  extraction  shaft. 
The  work  has  been  executed  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George 
Woodhouse,  architect,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Potts,  architect,  Oldham. 


CHIPS. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  more  money  has 
been  expended  this  year  for  new  buildings  and 
substantial  repairs  and  improvements  in  New 
York  city  than  at  any  time  since  1873.  The  returns 
of  the  Department  of  Buildings  for  the  six  months 
ending  July  1  show  that  1,100  new  buildings  have 
been  commenced,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
14,800,000.1ols.,  or  nearly  13,500dols.  for  each. 
This  is  3,000,000  dols.  more  •than  was  expended 
for  these  objects  in  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
and  double  as  much  as  in  1877. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Gomoszynski,  assistant  in  the  sur- 
veyor's office  at  North  Shields,  has  been  elected 
borough  surveyor  and  engineer  for  the  tovfu,  at  a 
salary  of  £300  per  annum. 

The  parish-church  of  Llangeinor,  near  Blackmill 
railway  station,  Ogmore  Vale,  was  reopened  on 
Mond.ay  after  restoration,  including  partial  re- 
building of  walls,  new  windows,  and  reseating. 
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TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  coiTcspondcnta.  'ITie  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commuiiications  should  be  diawn  up  as  briefly 
as  pos.sible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVIHTfJCK-S'l  UEET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  I'ost-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoue  Eowauds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eigh 
words  (the  tii-st  Une  counting  as  t-wo).    No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  hali'-a-erown.    Special  teniis  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  hne.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofSce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
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N.B. — ^American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  adnse  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remitta»ce.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  diHiculty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
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NOW  RE.VDY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXVIII.  of  theBuiLD- 
lyo  News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  12s. 
N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  Ihe  regulations  of  the  Post- 
ofHce  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  pos*. 

V 

Rfcf.ited.- J.  F.  E.-C.  of  G.— T.  and  R.  B.— J.  C— B. 
of  O.  D. 

A.  SeymoiiJ.  (Any  of  the  follo^wing  are  "  sympathefie  " 
or  invisible  inks  :— Eo.se  colour:  Wnte  with  a  solution 
of  cobalt  in  spirit  of  nitre.  Green  :  Mix  solutions  of 
nitrate  and  chloride  of  cobalt  arid  chloride  of  copper. 
Yellow  :  A  solution  of  muriate  of  copper.  Blue :  A 
solution  of  pure  muriate  of  cobalt.  These  all  appear  on 
the  paper  when  heated  and  disappear  if  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.) —J.  Leasiisg.  (We  think 
your  statement  had  better  be  ptiblished  in  the  journal 
in  which  your  papers  appealed.  At  any  rate,  we  hesi- 
tate to  insert  it,  as  it  might  involve  an  action  for  libel. ) 
— H.  J.  Pywfll.  (We  prefernotto  recommend  makers, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  and  Co. 
would  supply  your  requirements,  and  advise  you  as  to 
the  machine  mo.st  suitable.)— A  Subscribee,  H.  C.  (No 
satisfactory  method,  but  try  drying  the  spots  well  and 
bi'U.shing  oil,  then  bleach  with  a  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  applied  w  ith  a  pencil,  drying  off  carefully 
with  blotting-paper  and  a  hot  iron.) 


Comspoulicnce. 

QUANTITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BurLDiiro  Xe-wts. 

Sir, —  Resuming,  by  your  kindnes.'',  my 
remarks  on  "  Quantities,"  I  now  come  to  other 
points  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hughes  where  I 
differ  from  him,  and  whatever  may  be  said  by 
builders  and  others,  it  will  be  a  black  day  for 
architects  when  they  permit  the  right  of  taking 
out  quantities,  either  by  themselves  or  properly 
qualitied  deputies,  to  be  filched  from  them. 

The  author  of  the  jjaper  under  review  says, 
"That  he  only  knows  one  line  of  argument  in 
favour  of  an  architect  acting  as  his  own  <iuantity 
surveyor,  viz.,  that  no  other  person  can  know  so 
well  as  himself  what  are  his  requirements,  aa 
shown  and  described  by  bis  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, nor  is  any  other  pcr.son  likely  to  kno^w 
what  changes  take  place  requiring  measurement 
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as  the  work  progresses.  At  first  eight,  to  a 
novice,  this  argument  appears  phiusible,  and 
■with  a  first-class  architect,  it  may  be  made  to 
work  tolerably  well."  Now,  evidently,  ho  is 
anxious  toconvince  us  (and  we  are  not  all  novices) 
that  his  argument  is  sound,  for  mark,  it  is  said, 
that  the  practice  with  a  first-class  architect  may 
be  made  to  work  tole»ably  well.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  reprehensible  custom  works  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  the  proprietor  ;  for  then  the 
builder  only  receives  the  actual  value  of  the 
work  he  executes,  and  that  is  where  the  sting 
lies  ;  anxious  for  extras,  they  yet  do  not  care  for 
deductions.  There  is,  however,  another  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  the  architect  who  takes  out 
his  own  quantities.  He  knows  how  faithfully 
they  are  taken,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  advise 
his  client,  and  can  tell  whether  the  tenders 
which  may  be  sent  in  are  bona  fide  or  "cooked." 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  here  in  Liverpool,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  for  builders  to  arrange  their 
tenders,  and  thus  any  advantages  which  could 
be  reaped  from  honest  competition  were  ruth- 
lessly shimted  aside.  So  largely  was  this  prac- 
tice carried  on,  that  some  architects  who  took 
out  their  own  quantities  also  priced  them ,  add- 
ing a  fair  and  reasonable  margin  of  profit  for 
the  contractor,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to 
judge  if  that  discreditable  custom  had  been 
adopted.  I  know  a  builder  who  lent  himself  iu 
an  evil  hour  to  that  system ;  but  who  afterwards 
reconsidered  his  position  in  the  matter,  and  re- 
pented. For  stepping  back  into  the  paths  of 
duty,  he  received  a  pitiless  castigation  from  some 
of  his  brother-builders.  How  can  an  architect, 
if  quantities  are  taken  off  outside  his  office,  know 
whether  they  actually  represent  tlie  plans  and 
specifications,  or  are  taken  out  in  a  most  liWeral 
manner,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  builder, 
and  if  so  fully  taken  out,  at  whose  cost 
is  it  ?  Why,  in  the  Building  News  an  instance 
was  given  but  lately,  where  the  frontage 
was  greater  than  shown  on  plans,  and  when  the 
builder  preferred  his  claim  for  the  extra,  it  was 
successfully  resisted.  Had  the  work  been  re- 
measured  and  valued,  we  might  have  witnessed 
the  boiling  of  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish ;  hut  con- 
tractor, like  a  wise  man,  perceived  "  discretion" 
to  be  "  the  better  part  of  valour."  But  there  is 
yet  another  advantage  gained  when  the  architect 
takes  out  his  own  quantities.  It  assists  him 
most  materially  in  maturing  his  plans  and 
perfecting  his  specification.  It  is  a  training 
which  every  architect  ought  to  strive  after  in 
self-defence,  as  well  as  in  his  client's  interest.  It 
gives  him  a  grasp  of  the  work  in  hand  which 
cannot  be  sttccessfuUy  attained  by  other  means, 
and  it  enables  him  to  meet  the  builder  on  equal 
terms  on  his  own  ground.  I  therefore  think 
that  only  a  novice  will  be  deceived  by  such  an 
ad  captandum  argument  as  that  advanced  by  our 
author,  and  thus  I  hold  that  architects  should  be 
perfectly  competent,  and  are  quite  justified  in 
taking  out  their  quantities.  The  hard-headed 
folks  here  in  the  No^th  too  often  expect  archi- 
tects to  be  "  Admii-able  Crichton's,"  and  they 
almost  invariably  wnnt  to  know  what  the  work 
wi^l  actually  cost.  Well,  it  may  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  approximately  ;  by  allowing  a 
certain  sum  per  supl.  yard,  or  by  cubing,  one 
may  come  somewhere  near  the  mark  ;  but  the 
road  to  certainty  is  to  prepare  quantities  and 
price  them. 

Proceeding  still  farther,  the  author  says,  ' '  the 
architect,  as  a  rule,  looks  upon  hiinself  as  the 
servant  of  his  client  only,"  and  a  little  lower 
down,  "where  the  architect  is  young  in  the 
profession,"  he  is  "more  subject  to  the  influence 
that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his 
client."  We  here  see  the  cloven  foot  peeping 
out  under  a  flowing  dress.  Does  he  wish  ar- 
chitects to  consider  themselves  as  builders'  ser- 
vants, and  simply  to  register  their  doings?  Why, 
that  is  even  going  beyond  the  attempt  to  dictate 
to  proprietors  and  architects,  who  shall  be  the 
clerk  of  works  on  a  building.  The  architect  is 
really  the  agent  of  the  client  retained  to  watch 
over  his  interests.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  woi  d-painting  held  up  to 
our  view,  and  I  think  the  obverse  may  hold 
equally  good.  The  builder  may  use  his  know- 
ledge and  influence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  client. 
He  may  pose  as  the  friend,  adviser,  and  mentor 
of  the  young  architect,  and  obtaining  a  hold  over 
him,  pretend  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
object  of  his  solicitude.  In  many  cases  this 
interest  degenerates  into  £.  s.  d.,  andinthe  zeal 
to  grow  rich,  professions  and  protestations  are 
eaten  up.    It  is  wonderful  how  assertions  even, 


when  boldly  stated  by  a  skilled  hand,  if  turned 
round  and  examined,  vanish  into  mid  air,  and 
leave  but  a  faint  trace  behind  them  of  their 
previous  existence. 

In  another  part  we  have  at  "  C  "  a  statement 
made  which  has  not  received  due  consideration. 
It  is  there  propoundtd  that  "  An  architect  iu 
good  practice  has  the  usual  daily  routine  of 
dtities  to  attend,  which  will  necessarily  prevent 
him  giving  the  sole  and  undivided  attention 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  while  the  jirocess 
of  abstracting  quantities  is  proceeding,  other- 
wise errors  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character 
are  sure  to  occur  ;  nor  can  a  measurer's  duty  be 
properly  delegated  to  assistants,  any  more  than 
can  the  heavy,  responsible  duties  of  eminent 
physicians  or  lawyers  be  delegated  to  unqualified 
clerks."  But  gently:  is  this  not  proving  too 
much  ?  Here  is  a  "new  Daniel  come  to  pronounce 
judgment."  Pray,  why  cannot  these  duties  be 
delegated  to  assistants  if  they  are  quite  competent 
to  perform  them  ?  Are  heavy,  responsible  duties 
undertaken  by  eminent  lawyers  always  well 
performed,  and  is  the  advice  they  give  always 
sound?  If  so,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  so 
much  litigation  should  always  be  going  on  in 
our  law-Q»urts.  It  may  be  admitted  that  occa- 
sionally even  an  unqualified  clerk  would  have 
given  sounder  advice  on  disputed  points  than 
the  eminent  professional.  But  does  a  builder 
not  delegate  the  preparation  of  very  elaborate 
joinery  or  masonry  to  the  hands  of  workmen 
(and  there  is  nothing  improper  in  so  doing)  ? 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  wrong  in  the  case  of  the 
architect  ?  Suppose  architects  demanded  that 
a  piece  of  specific  work  in  bricklaying,  masonry, 
and  joinery  should  be  undertaken  and  executed 
solely  by  the  contractor  himself,  what  a  pretty 
stew  even  our  author,  with  all  his  abilities, 
would  find  himself  in  ;  and  the  one  demand  is 
just  as  reasonable  as  the  other.  I  admit  having 
propounded  a  rcdiictio  ad  absurdtiin  ;  but  yet  it  is 
not  more  absurd  than  what  has  been  advanced 
by  the  writer  of  the  paper  I  am  dealing  with. 
One  would  suppo.se,  from  the  words  used,  that 
abstracting  quantities  was  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work  ;  but  here  our  critic's  knowledge  is 
all  at  sea.  If  the  items  are  plainly  written  down 
in  the  quantity  book,  no  such  mistakes  as  it  is 
asserted  must  take  place  can  occur  ;  ai«i  I  assert 
from  practical  experience  that  I  consider  ab- 
stracting to  be  the  easiest  part  of  the  work.^  I 
may  fairly  hoist  him  now  with  his  own  petard 
and  leave  him  there. 

Regarding  the  question  of  payment  of  quan- 
tities, there  are  three  plans  adopted  here  :  with 
some  the  charge  is  included  in  the  estimate,  and 
the  amount  is  paid  over  by  the  builder  when  he 
receives  the  first  instalment ;  with  others  the 
charge  is  added  to  the  estimate,  but  the  amount 
is  paid  over  direct  by  the  proprietor  ;  and  there 
are  others  who  charge  it  directly  to  their  clients. 
The  last  method  is  most  decidedly  the-  best, 
although  the  second  has  a  good  deal  to  recom- 
mend it ;  the  firot  has  only  custom  in  its 
favour. 

The  gist  of  the  paper  which  I  have  but  im- 
perfectly looked  at  is  evidently  intended  to  limit 
architects  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations ;  but  what  a  fix  many  builders  would  be 
in  if  architects  roimded  on  them,  and  said,  "  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  builders  who  pre- 
pare plans,  and  in  many  cases  speak  most  dis- 
paragingly of  us.  Nor  shall  we  have  any  deal- 
ings with  those  contractors  who  put  lime  rub- 
bish fro.Ti  old  buildings  amongst  new  mortar 
instead  of  sand,  and  assert  that  it  is  good  ;  who 
build  rotten,  defective,  or  broken  bricks  into 
pillars  intended  to  carry  a  great  weight ;  who 
set  stone  which  speedily  crumbles  away,  and 
who  lay  fungoid  timber  in  walls.  That  would 
be  carrying  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  with  a 
vengeance,  and  would  spread  the  wildest  conster- 
nation in  their  ranks.  Would  builders  then 
make  up  a  goodly  band,  when  they  met  archi- 
tects, to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means 
of  ridding  themselves  and  the  world  of  "im- 
postors ' '  ? 

I  now  leave  the  breach  open  for  those  more 
intferested  than  I,  in  attacking  or  defending  the 
paper  I  have  criticised  to  some  extent. 

Like  Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  I  may  again  plunge 
into  the  i>ielee  when  it  waxes  fiercest,  and  like 
he,  fight  for  my  own  hand  ;  but  a  silent  mentor 
bids  me  halt,  and  brings  to  my  mind  the 
quotation,  "Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis 
sapit."  To  our  author  I  would  just  say.  Peg 
away  till  the  evils  which  exist  are  removed. 
He  is  anxious  to  obtain  good  honest  work.  So 


am  I.  When  the  "Antidote"  is  read  at  the 
next  meeting  of  master-builders  we  may  again 
meet  in  friendly  converse. 

There  are  two  slight  errors  in  my  last  letter, 
which  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  correct.  I 
suppose  it  is  traceable  to  my  own  careless  pen- 
manship. In  the  middle  column,  page  28G,  lines- 
4G  and  47  from  the  top,  it  reads  as  follows,  viz., 
"  the  uppermost,  4;3ft.  of  the  lower,"  whereas  it 
should  have  been  "  the  uppermost  4.")ft.  of  the- 
tower."  In  the  same  colume,  line  15  from  the 
bottom,  the  mistake  occurs  in  the  figures  "  3  to 
1."  What  I  intended  to  show  was  the  amount 
of  work  on  the  faces  of  the  different  scantlings 
of  stone,  and  that  the  thinnest  in  its  respective- 
value  over  the  others  was  in  the  ratio  of  3,  2, 
and  1. — I  am,  &c., 

Liverpool,  Sept.  4.  Edwaud  Reid. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  NEW  TOWN- 
HALL  OF  GLASGOW. 

Sir, — The  subject  which  during  the  last  four- 
months  has  most  fully  engaged  the  thoughts, 
and  most  powerfully  excited  the  interest,  of  the 
civilized  parts  of  the  population  of  Glasgow — 
and  be  it  understood  that  in  this  description  I 
include  no  Philistines — has  been,  not  the  Eastern 
question,  nor  the  Irish  Land  question,  nor  Mr. 
Gladstone's  illness,  but  the  subjtct  of  the  new 
town-hall,  which  it  has  been  decided  to  erect ; 
certainly,  not  before  it  was  badly  wanted. 
From  the  outset,  mistakes  and  mismanagement, 
bungling  and  bother,  have  marked  every  step  of 
this  unfortunate  business.  The  city  council,  or, 
rather,  a  majority  therein,  determined  that  the- 
sum  to  be  allotted  for  the  charge  of  the  work 
was  to  be  £150,000,  and  afterwards  announced, 
that  the  limit  was  not  to  be  strictly  adhered  to- 
by architects  taking  part  in  the  competition.  If 
this  was  really  intended,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
naming  of  a  particular  sum,  and  one  which 
every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject 
was  aware  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  obtaia 
an  edifice  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
inhabitants,  could  only  tend  to  mislead ;  and. 
experience  has  amply  shown  the  correctness  of 
this  anticipation. 

After  all  our  perplexities,  do  we  at  length  see- 
our  way  out  of  them?  The  leport  of  Mr.  C. 
Barry  on  the  designs  of  the  competitors,  which 
was  read  to  this  tuwn  coimcil  on  Thursday,  2nd 
September,  cannot  be  i^ronounced  a  satisfactory 
document,  and  is  marked  by  a  deficiency  in 
clearness  which  probably  cori-esponds  to  a  state- 
of  mental  confusion  in  the  wiiter.  It  shows  one- 
gross  inconsistency  which  is  most  discreditable 
to  any  architect  of  intelligence.  The  allotted 
sum  being  £150,000,  Mr.  Barry  awards  the  pre- 
miums to  three  architects  whose  designs  he 
calculated  would  cost  in  execution,  re.-*pectively, 
the  sums  of  £220,000,  £200,000,  and  £188,000, 
the  first  premium  being  awarded  to  the  most 
expensive  design,  which  would  cott  nearly  50 
per  cent,  above  the  assigned  limit  !  He  accom- 
panies this  award  with  a  statement  that  other 
desig'ns  sent  in  are  of  much  superior  merit,  but 
that  he  is  obliged  to  exclude  them  in  conse- 
quence of  their  exceeding  the  authorised  limit  of 
£150,000.  Reading  a  httle  further,  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  the  designs  so  excluded  "appear  to 
range  from£180,000  to £250,000."  Can  absurdity- 
go  further  ?  The  first  premium  is  awarded  to  a 
design  that  is  to  cost  £220,000,  but  designs  of 
much  superior  merit  are  excluded,  because  they 
cost  from  £180,000  to  £250,000  !  Mr.  Barry 
must  have  but  a  -poov  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  if  he  thinks  they  would 
consent  to  be  put  off  with  a  second  or  third-rate 
article  for  a  matter  of  £30,000.  But  what  idea 
are  these  said  inhabitants  to  form  of  the  intellis- 
genoe  of  this  judicial  English  architect,  who, 
after  two  protracted  visits  to  Glasgow,  and  two 
months'  incubation — for  which  the  council  wiU, 
of  course,  be  made  "  to  pay  through  the  nose  " 
— can  produce  nothing  better  than  a  report, 
which  carries  a  gross  absurdity  on  its  face  ?  The 
council,  on  its  part,  hardly  cuts  a  better  figure. 
The  least  they  could  have  done  would  have  been 
to  ask  him  to  specify  the  particular  designs- 
which  he  regaided  as  absolutely  the  best,  with 
an  estimate,  as  nearly  as  could  be  made,  of  their 
probable  cost.  Bat  instead  of  this,  they  at  once, 
upon  the  motioa  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  provost, 
agreed  to  accept  the  report,  and  of  course  to 
award  the  premiums  as  therein  recommended. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  case  has  arisen  from 
calling  upon  the  Lord  Provost  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  gave  on  the  last  occasion  wheiv 
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the  council  discussed  the  subject,  to  defray  the 
premiums  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  the  event  of 
the  course  tiikea  upon  his  rccouimendatiou  not 
beiug  found  siicisfiictory.  As  ho  lias  liimself 
been  the  principal  mover  of  the  council  in  their 
jirocccdings  throughout,  lie  cannot  complain  if 
he  is  now  called  upon  to  redeem  his  pledge. 

A  visit  to  the  designs,  wliich  are  now  exposed 
to  public  view  in  the  Corporation  galleries, 
arouses  a  feeling  of  melancholy  at  the  amount  of 
industry  which  has  been  expended  by  nearly 
100  competitors,  to  so  little  purpose,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  the  interests  of  architecture. 
There  are  few  so  destitute  of  merit  that  they 
could  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  object, 
and  few,  ou  the  other  hand,  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  commonplace.  Three- fourths  of  them 
may  be  taken  as  being  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
The  favourite  style,  of  which  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic is  round-headed  windows,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hull  Town-hall, 
of  which  a  very  neat  engraving  appeared  in  the 
Companion  to  the  British  Almanack  for  1867.  The 
i€sult  will  be  a  building  of  much  the  same 
general  character,  though  larger,  if  any  of  the 
premiated  designs  are  carried  out,  of  which  I 
think  there  is  little  probability.  It  was,  x)f 
course,  quite  natural  that  a  Leeds  architect 
should  have  this  example  in  his  mind.  The 
Classical  style,  which  has  been  generally  con- 
strued as  including  the  Renaissance,  was  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  the  council  by  the  existing 
architecture  of  George-square,  the  site  of  the 
proposed  new  building,  and  has  been  adhered  to 
by  the  competitors,  except  in  one  instance.  A 
gentleman  who  has  no  other  motto  or  device 
than  "Town  Hall"  has  s-:nt  a  design  com- 
pounded of  Venetian  Gothic  and  Flemish  ele- 
ments of  very  considerable  merit.  It  is  at  least  a 
proof  of  liberality  in  the  governing  powers  that 
this  was  not  excluded,  as  it  certainly  might 
have  been  under  the  conditions  prescribed.  But 
as  the  Renaissance — a  wide  and  various  denomi- 
nation— was  held,  and  very  rightly,  to  come 
within  the  terms  of  competition  ;  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  so  little  aptitude  for  handling  it 
should  have  been  displayed  by  the  competitors. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  excellent  models 
might  have  been  found  in  the  Continental  town- 
halls  of  the  later  Mediteval  era,  but  the  designs 
ehow  no  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with  them. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assimilate  to 
rich  and  picturesque  varieties  of  French,  Flemish, 
and  German  buildings,  though  some  of  these  were 
successfully  imitated  by  English  and  Scotch 
architects  of  the  Jacobean  and  Carolvian  days. 
For  proof  I  need  not  point  to  Haddon  and 
Longleat,  but  to  the  town-halls  of  two  old- 
fashioned  English  towns,  Abingdon  and  Lynn. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Classical  style 
is  a  most  difficult  one  to  handle  in  .such  a  way 
as  to  attain  any  novel  or  striking  effect,  combined 
■V.  ith  the  character  of  dignified  repose  and  solid 
stability  essential  to  its  worthy  treatment.  The 
last  generation  was  surfeited  with  Gi'eek 
temples,  adapted  for  purposes  differing  as  widely 
as  a  Christian  church  and  a  General  Post  Office ; 
the  present  has  been  equally  so  with  French  and 
Italian  Renaissance,  not  in  the  grand  style  of 
Blois  and  St.  Germain,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
but  in  a  poor  imitation  of  the  structures  of  the 
Second  Empire.  It  is  impossible  to  congratulate 
many  of  the  competitors  on  their  successful 
treatment  of  the  style  which  brought  high 
fortune  and  lasting  fame  to  Perrault  and  Man- 
sard. Most  of  the  designs  show  one  or  more 
towers,  which  in  this  style  are  at  best  ex- 
crescences, and  they  are  generally  disprnpor- 
tioned  to  the  body  of  the  edifice.  I  shall  not 
occupy  your  space  and  tire  your  readers  by  a 
minute  analysis  of  them,  but  content  myself 
with  specifying  those  which  appear  to  me  most 
distinguished  by  a  nnion  (apparent  at  least)  of 
elegance  and  solidity,  with  aptness  and  variety 
of  detail.  I  note,  therefore,  those  which 
bear  the  designations  of  "  lona,"  "  Spes 
dulce  malum,"  "Mendelssohn,"  "  Adelensis," 
"  Clyde,"  and  "Apropos,"  the  last  especially 
remarkable  for  lavish  and  happy  sculptural 
enrichment,  and  no  doubt  likely  to  be  corre- 
.'>pondingly  expensive  if  it  should  eventually  be 
adopted.  Some  whimsies  or  vagaries  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  mentioned.  "Peace,  Progress, 
and  Plenty,"  is  Egyptian  rather  than  Classical 
in  character.  One  competitor  appeals  to 
"  Justica,"  by  which  ho  no  doubt  means 
"Justitia,"  as  the  design  further  bears  the 
emblem  of  the  sword  of  justice.  Another 
plaintively  remarks,  with  a  superfluous  multi- 


plication of  letters,  "  Defficit  pecunia,  defficit 
omne."  Another  declares,  in  a  quotation  from 
Macbeth  :  — 

"  Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect, 
Which  else  had  freely  wrought." 
Whether  these  epigrams  were  pointed  at  the 
restrictions  of  the  Town  Council,  or  intended  to 
shadow  forth  the  conditions  under  which  the 
designs  were  completed,  must  remain  a  subject 
for  speculation. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  it  all  P  Present 
general  dissatisfaction;  future  probable  embar- 
rassment. But  this,  I  very  well  recollect,  was  what 
you  predicted  from  the  commencement  as  the  pro- 
bable upshot  when  it  became  known  that  a  publij 
competition  was  to  precede  the  selection  of  the 
architect.  So  far  your  prophecies  have  come 
true,  and  who  is  to  prove  the  Dcus  cx  machina 
is  more  than  your  correspondent  can  undertake 
to  declare.  —I  am,  &c., 

ViTEuvius  Caledonius. 

In  reference  to  what  I  have  said  above,  I  may 
state  that  the  Hull  Town-hall  was  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  Brodrick,  and  is  stated  to  have  cost 
£28,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  sum  of 
£150,000  was  all  that  could  be  afforded  by  the 
Gresham  Committee  for  Sir  William  Tite's 
London  Exchange,  the  finest  of  our  modern 
buildings  in  the  Classical  style,  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  must  not  be  too  severely 
blamed  for  having  fixed  upon  the  same  sum.  It 
is  curious  that  Free  Trade,  which  was  advocated 
as  certain  to  cheapen  all  commodities,  seems  to 
have  had  for  its  result  to  double  or  treble  their 
price .   ^ 

PROFESSIONAL  REFEREES  AND  SUP« 
PLEMENTARY  AND  SECRET  AWARDS. 

Sib, — I  have  always  believed  that  the  graver 
evils  which  have  hitherto  accompanied  the 
system  of  competitions  would  be  obviated  if  in 
every  case  a  professional  arbitrator  were  ap- 
pointed, but  I  confess  I  am  losing  faith  in  my 
opinion.  If  it  becomes  a  general  custom  for 
arbitrators  to  act  as  Mr.  Charles  Barry  is  re- 
ported to  have  done  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  competition,  I  certainly  would  not  com- 
pete. The  arbitrator  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  much 
bound  by  the  conditions  as  the  competitors,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Barry  seems  to. have 
perceived  and  acted  on  this  axiom.  But  why 
did  he  send  a  supplementary  letter — the  contents 
of  which  are  not  yet  actually  made  public,  and 
which  would  have  remained  secret  but  for  the 
inability  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  to  keep 
the  cat  in  the  bag  ? 

I  am  not  mjich  concerned  in  the  present  in- 
stance, though  I  think  Mr.  Corson  will  have  just 
ground  for  complaint  if  his  design  is  not  cari'ied 
out.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  better  designs 
have  been  submitted— but  they  will  cost  more 
money.  Mr.  Corson  and  the  authors  of  the 
other  premiated  designs  may,  it  seems  to  me,  urge 
with  justice  that  other  designs  may  be  better,  but 
that  they  have  faithfully  observed  the  conditions, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  the  chance  of  showing  what  they  can  do 
for  the  same  money  that  more  extravagantly- 
minded  competitors  proposed  to  sjiend.  But 
what  I  do  object  to  both  now  and  in  the  future 
as  a  competing  architect,  is  this  new  element  of 
uncertainty,  and  possible  unfairness,  now  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  connection  with  competitions.  I  think  com- 
petitors are  entitled  to  know  all  that  the  profes- 
sional referee  says  about  them,  and  that  secret 
and  supplementary  letters  which  may  influence 
the  ultimate  issue  much  more  than  the  published 
award,  are  unfair  and  unwise.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  dispute  the  opinion  Mr.  Barry  formed 
as  to  the  superiority  of  other  designs  to  those  to 
which  he  has  felt  himself  compelled  to  award 
the  premiums  at  Glasgow.  His  large  experience 
and  high  position  in  the  profession  are  sufficient 
guarantees  oi  his  ability  and  integrity,  but,  in 
the  case  of  a  smaller  competition  with  a  pro- 
fessional referee  of  whose  ability  and  integrity 
the  competing  architects  were  not  so  fully 
assured,  and  with  a  committee  or  corporation 
better  able  to  hold  their  tongues  than  the  Glasgow 
councillors,  would  it  be  well  that  a  secret  and 
supplementary  recommendation  beyond  and 
beside  that  made  in  the  published  award,  .should 
be  allowed  to  bo  submitted  by  the  arbitrator?  I 
think  not,  and  I  think,  moreover,  if  such  a  prac- 
tice became  general,  competitions  would  have  to 
be  altogether  abandoned  by  all  the  best  architects. 

— I  am,  &C.,  SCKUTATOB. 


Intocommunicatiou. 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[0218.]-CoalTarfor  Felt  Roof.— I  sliall  be  glad 
to  know  the  best  raotliod  of  preparing'  and  usin;<  coal  tar 
for  rendering  a  llat-pitclied  felt-covered  roof  watertisht. 
-N.  H.  H. 

[G219.]— Abbeys  in  Bucks.— Can  any  reader  of  the 
Biin.oixG  News  oblige  me  with  any  historical  and  archi- 
tectural notes  respecting  the  Abbeys  once  existing  at 
Notley,  LutHeld,  Medwcnham,  and  Bisham.'-L.  T.  W. 

[C220,]— Statics.— Would  some  of  the  able  corre- 
spondents kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  as  to  good  works 
on  calculating  strains,  &C.,  in  constructions,  graphic  and 
otherwi.se. — K.  A.  F.  T. 

[G221.1—VentiIation.— Having  occasion  to  ventCate 
a  large  building,  and  being  desirous  to  do  so  by  means  of 
vertical  tubes  connected  with  the  outer  air,  the  tubes 
being  made  of  oak,  and  5l't.  lOin.  high,  placed  in  the  angles 
of  the  rooms  or  where  most  desiiabie,  and  having  a  can- 
vas net  stretched  across  with  open  and  shut  valve,  I  am 
anxious  to  know  iif  by  so  doing  1  am  infringing  any  patent  ? 
— N.  A.  L. 


SIIFLIES. 

[6204.1 — Cathedrals.— I  find  my  reply  to  Mr.  Free- 
man's question,  given  in  your  last  number,  was  not 
quite  accurate.  Mr.  C.  K.  B.  King  {so  long  connected 
with  Sir  GUbert's  office,  and  now  wita  that  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Scott,  in  Spring-gardens)  haswiitten  to  say  that  to  Sir 
Gilbert's  design  is  owing,  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  the 
choir  screen;  at  Yoik  Cathedial,  a  litany  desk;  at 
Lincoln,  the  pulpit.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  so  good  an 
authority  as  Mr.  King  himself,  or  "  Scott's  Wyatt,"  the 
well-known  architect,  Mr.  John  Drayton  Wyatt  (now 
perhaps  the  best  and  only  man  alive  who  could  thoroughly 
do  it)  would  give  a  complete  list  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
works,  whether  as  "  Scott  and  Motfatt"  or  when  alone  in 
business.— Jas.  T.  Ibvi.ne. 

[A  good  suggestion.  We  would  gladly  publish  such  a 
list.— Ed.  B.  N.] 

[G212.]— Racket  Courts. — Probably  the  best  racket 
court  in  England  (at  Prince's  Club,  Chelsea)  is  60ft.  by 
30ft.,  and  the  walls  are  40ft.  high.  The  floor  is  asphalte, 
and  walls  of  Portland  cement.  The  roof  is  nearly  half 
glass,  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  fixed  in  the  middle.  It  is 
considered  a  very  dry  couit,  and  the  University  and  public 
school  matches  are  played  there  every  year. — II.  O.  S. 

[6214.]— Indian  Ink.— Winsor  and  Newton's  "  Super 
Super,"  at  7s.  6d.  per  stick,  stands  colour  well,  and  when 
fresh  rubbed  may  be  relied  on  to  keep  its  good  colotu:, 
and  if  properly  rubbed  does  not  run  when  colomed 
over.  Never  attempt  to  work  up  partly  or  wholly  dried- 
up  ink  when  colour  is  to  be  used.  The  economy  is  small, 
and  the  mischief  often  great.  When  for  delicate  work 
rub  lightly,  and  to  a  good  black.  This  will  produce  a 
thin  and  still  black  ink,  splendid  to  work.  Wash  over 
drawing  when  well  cleaned  with  soft  brush  and  clean 
water,  to  remove  any  thick  places  likely  to  run,  and  dry 
with  clean  blotting-paper.  'The  ink  will  then  be  found  of 
good  colour,  and  lines  clear  and  sharp.  Colour  may  then 
be  washed  on  to  any  extent  safely.  A  good  shadow  for 
uncoloured  elevations  may  be  obtained  by  pale  paynet 
grey.  Pale  sepia  is  good  for  shadows  where  colour  is 
used,  as  they  show  through  it  almost  unchanged  in  tint. 
— T.  R.  C. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Law  Couets. — Mr.  Broadhurst  asked, 
on  Friday  last,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  Glol/e  on  August 
20,  that  a  statue  of  the  builder  of  the  New  Law 
Courts  was  to  he  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  that 
building  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  was  any  pre- 
cedent for  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  a  national 
building  to  a  contractor ;  and,  if  not,  whether 
steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  such  an  erection. 
The  hon.  member  asked  to  be  allowed  to  insert  the 
word  "  obscure  "  before  the  word  "contractor  "  in 
his  question.  The  word  had  been  accidentally 
omitted.  Lord  F.  Cavendish  said  the  information 
was  partly  accurate.  The  principal  carver  had 
carved  what  was  intended  to  be  a  likeness  of  the 
architect  on  a  corbel  (laughter)  ;  but  the  architect 
had  not  recognised  the  likeness.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  He  had  no  objection  to  what  had  been 
done,  and  as  there  was  another  corbel  to  be  carved, 
perhaps  one  of  the  builders'  firm  might  be  simi- 
larly immortalised.  There  was  no  statue  on  a 
pedestal,  and  the  carving  of  figures  as  gargoyles 
was  a  common  practice  with  Gothic  architects. 
There  was,  moreover,  nothing  to  individualise  the 
figures— as  a  roll  of  papers  and  a  mallet  were 
merely  general  appendages  to  a  statue. 

COMPULSOEY    PUECHASE    OF    LaND  FOE  PXHSLIC 

PuEPOSES. — Mr.  Watkin  Williams  asktd  last  week 
whether  the  Government  would,  in  the  recess, 
consider  the  propriety  of  amending  the  law  so  as  to 
give  facilities  to  the  people  to  obtain  land  by  com- 
pulsory purchase  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
chapels,  markets,  and  the  like,  by  some  speedier 
and  less  expensive  process  than  by  Act  of  i'arlia- 
ment.  Mr.  Dodsou :  Great  facilities  arenowgiven 
for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  laud  for  sanitary 
purposes,  such  as  sewage  farms,  water  supply,  tho 
clearing  of  overcrowded  areas  in  large  towns,  sites 
for  hospitals  and  mortuaries,  street  improvements, 
cemeteries,  &c.,  by  means  of  provisional  orders. 
Lands  for  markets  may  also  be  purchased  by  tHe 
same  process,  which,  except  where  the  confirming 
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Bill  13  opposed  in  Parliament,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
inexpensive  process.  Parliament  has  alwa3'3 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  vetoing  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  private  property,  and  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  authority  to  which  this  power  can 
properly  be  delegated.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  cases  to  which  the  provisional  order  system 
may  advantageously  be  extended,  and  I  will  not 
fail  to  consider  the  matter  during  the  recess. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Bottenesioutii  Regulations  Relating  to 
House  Dhains. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  relating  to  house  drains  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  sewers  issued  by  the  district  of 
Bournemouth  commissioners,  in  which  are  some 
judicious  clauses.  We  see  that  every  work  of 
connection  is  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
surveyortothecommissiouers  (Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews), 
and  that  no  drain  is  to  be  covered  up  without  in- 
spection having  been  made  by  the  surveyor  or  other 
person.  With  reference  to  the  important  question 
of  ventilation,  the  regulations  are  useful.  Every 
person  who  constructs  a  new  drain  is  to  provide  at 
least  two  untrapped  openings  to  the  drains,  and  in 
the  provision  of  such  openings  he  is  to  adopt  one 
or  other  of  two  ariangements  as  circumstances  may 
render  the  most  desirable.  These  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  rules 
of  which  we  have  before  published  (see  By-laws). 
Another  provision  is  that  no  inlet  is  to  be  made  in 
any  drain  connected  with  a  sewer  w  'UJiin  the  house 
except  that  from  a  water-closet.  Soil-pipes  are  to 
be  4in.  diameter,  and  to  be  continued  up  without 
diminution  and  without  bend  (unless  unavoidable), 
to  give  safe  outlets  for  sewer  air.  No  trap 
is  to  be  inseited  between  such  drain-pipes  and 
the  drains,  or  any  trap  (except  a  water-closet 
apparatus  trap)  in  any  other  part  of  soil- 
pipe.  All  waste  -  pipes  and  overflow  -  pipes, 
except  slop-sinks,  intended  for  any  solid  or  liquid 
filth,  are  to  discharge  in  the  open  air,  over  a 
channel  leading  to  a  trapped  gulley-grating,  at 
least,  18in.  distant.  Detail  drawings  to  a  useful 
scale  accompany  the  regulations.  In  the  plans, 
the  position  of  the  drains,  branches,  air-outlets,  iSrc, 
are  shown  for  siugleand  double  houses,  and  sections 
are  given  showing  the  same,  and  the  soil-pipe 
ventilators.  The  larger  sections  illustrate  the 
modes  of  constructing  the  inlets  and  disconnec- 
tions of  drains  ;  the  discharge  of  rain-water-pipes ; 
method  of  connecting  soil-pipe  with,  drain,  the  soil 
pipe  being  external ;  and  the  overflow  from 
cistern  ;  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with 
waste  water  from  bath-room,  and  from  sink- 
wastes  in  basement.  The  fall  for  drains  is  re- 
commended t^  be  1  in  20,  never  less  than  1  in  40, 
and  proper  junction-pipes  are  insisted  on.  We 
find  also  a  prohibition  to  the  use  of  D  traps  in  any 
case,  and  a  useful  caution  is  given  that  no  traps 
intervene  betwe:n  air- inlet  and  air -outlet  for 
ventilation. 

Rathmines  and  Pembroke,  Co.  Dublin. — A 
main  drainage  scheme  for  the  townships  of  Rath- 
mines  and  Pembroke,  near  Dublin,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  two  years  past,  is  now  approaching 
completion.  Hitherto  the  districts  have  been 
drained  by  the  Swan  sewer  into  the  river  Dodder, 
but  in  1877  a  private  Act  was  procured  for  the  pre- 
sent undertaking.  The  scheme,  as  carried  out,  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  sewers,  one  a  high  level, 
which  crosses  the  river  Dodder,  and  the  others  low- 
level  lines,  which  all  unite  near  London  Bridge. 
The  low-level  sewage  is  there  pumped  up,  and  the 
contents  of  all  three  sewers  are  carried  in  an  em- 
bankment along  the  Strand,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  forms  a  new  road,  from  Irislitown  to  the 
Pigeon  House  Fort,  and  then  beneath  the  Wall  to 
a  point  half  way  between  the  fort  and  Poolbeg 
Lighthouse,  where  it  will  be  discharged  into  the 
Liffey  on  the  receding  tide,  by  a  penstock  house 
and  valve  chamber.  The  high-level  sewer  from 
Clyde-road  to  London  Bridge  is  circular,  5ft. 
diameter  ;  from  London  Bridge  to  the  outfall  it  is 
6ft.  diameter ;  the  low-level  sewers  are  egg- 
shaped,  increasing  from  3ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  6in.  to 
4ft.  by  2ft.  lin. ;  all  are  of  brick  and  concrete,  and 
provided  with  side  entrances  at  short  distances 
and  ventilators.  Mr.  Hassard,  C.E.,  has  designed 
the  works,  which  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Crook,  resident  engineer ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stanford,  of  Dublin,  is  the  contractor, 
and  the  cost  will  be  about  £77,000. 

Naien. — A  drainage-system  has  been  this  season 
completed  at  Nairn,  the  expense  of  the  works 
having  been  about  £3,000.  Instead  of  running 
the  sewage  into  the  sea,  it  was  resolved  to  apply 
the  sewage  to  the  irrigation  of  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  for  the  growth  of  grass  or  other  ]  roduce. 
The  drainage  had  to  be  carried  across  the  river, 
and  for  this  purpose  two  piers,  consisting  of  iron 
cylinders  filled  in  with  concrete,  were  sunk.  The 
pipe— an  18in.  iron  pipe— was  laid  upon  them,  and 
with  footboards  and  handrails  on  the  top  of  it,  the 
pipe  has  been  converted  into  a  handsome  foot- 


bridge, which  has  proved  a  great  convenience.  The 
level  of  the  pipe  being  higher  than  the  ground  on 
the  other  side,  a  large  embankment  was  raised,  in 
which  the  pipe  was  embedded,  and  the  top  of  the 
embankment  is  utilised  as  a  public  walk.  It  is 
intended  to  plant  the  sides  of  it  with  shrubs,  but  in 
the  meantime  a  covering  of  grass  binds  the  soil. 
The  place  selected  for  the  sewage-farm  was  known 
as  the  Salt  Marsh.  The  first  work  of  the  engineer 
was  to  devise  means  to  keep  back  the  tide.  This 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing  by  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  embankment  a  dyke  of  clay,  going  down  to 
the  rock.  At  present  only  ten  acres  are  being 
treated  for  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage.  Its  dis- 
tribution is  carried  on  by  a  series  of  channels  cut 
in  the  ground  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  irriga- 
tion, and  is  completely  under  control,  one  part 
being  treated  one  day  and  another  the  next,  the 
turning  of  a  tap  or  two  being  all  that  is  required 
to  direct  the  flow  to  the  desired  spot.  Provision  is 
made  to  meet  any  emergency  arising  from  a  spate 
or  excessive  flow  of  water  in  the  pipes,  so  that  all 
danger  of  the  pipes  bursting  or  the  water  flowing 
back  is  obviated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  land 
being  deluged  prevented.  Very  little,  if  any, 
offensive  odour  is  experienced  in  passing  over  the 
ground,  and  one  man  is  at  present  suiflcient  to  keep 
the  ground  in  order.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  will  be  profitable. 
Patches  of  the  ground  which  were  irrigated  a 
couple  of  months  ago  have  a  most  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass. 

Wakefield. — A  special  meeeting  of  (he  town 
council  was  held  on  Friday,  at  which  an  agreement 
was  fo  mally  sealed  between  the  corporation  and 
Mr.  Edward  Filliter,  C.E.,  of  Leeds,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  new  waterworks  scheme,  as 
sanctioned  in  the  Wakefield  Corporation  Act,  1880- 
Owing  to  the  low  price  of  iron  pipes,  a  committee 
reported  that,  acting  under  Mr.  FiUiter's  advice, 
they  had  obtained  numerous  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  the  pipes  that  would  be  required  during  the 
next  two  years.  There  was  a  keen  competition  for 
the  contract,  and  they  recommended  for  adoption 
that  of  Messrs.  Cochrane,  Grove,  and  Co.,  of 
Middlesborough,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
estimated  sum.  The  tender  was  accepted,  and  the 
council  also  decided  to  carry  out  the  smaller  of  the 
two  alternative  schemes  of  water  supply  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  that  for  a  supply  of  two  million 
gallons  a  day,  which  is  expected  to  sufiice  for 
eight  or  ten  years  to  come. 


STATUES,   MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Chamberlain  Memorial  at  Biemingham. 
— The  memorial  to  mark  the  municipal  services  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
space  between  the  back  of  the  Town  Hall  and  Sir 
Josiah  Mason's  College,  in  Edmund -street,  is  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  memorial,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain  (Martin  and 
Chamberlain),  is  a  fountain  treated  architecturally. 
The  upper  part  of  the  structure,  from  which  the 
water  will  be  delivered,  is  built  of  stone,  and  is 
square  in  plan,  with  octagonal  projections  at  the 
angles.'  These  projections  carry  four  main  shafts, 
which  are  surmounted  by  four  pointed  arches,  over 
each  of  which  is  a  gable.  At  each  'angle  of  .these 
gables  there  is  placed  a  pinnacle,  and  from  between 
the  pinnacles  an  octagonal  spire  rises  to  a  total 
height  of  about  65ft.  from  the  ground.  The  spire 
is  ornamented  with  crockets  at  the  angles,  and 
curving  on  a  portion  of  the  surface.  Ihe  spaces 
between  the  main  arches  before  described  are  tilled 
with  ornamented  panelling,  which  is  partly  decor- 
ated witu  carving  and  partly  filled  with  mosaics  of 
various  designs.  In  a  large  circular  panel  on  the 
south  side,  under  one  of  th^  main  arches,  will  be 
placed  the  medallion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  is 
being  executed  in  Sicilian  marble  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Woolner,  R.A.  Round,  the  base  ot  the  fountain 
are  grouped  three  large  basins,  the  lowermost  of 
which  is  from  50  to  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  three  steps.  The  material 
of  which  the  memorial  is  erected  is  white  Portland 
stone.  The  mosaics  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Salviati,  Burke,  and  Co.,  and  the  carving  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  S.  Barfield  and  his  assistants.  The 
stonework  and  general  structure  have  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  J.  Bainslay  and  Sons. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Old  Miltebton  Church,  Leamington.— A 
memorial  window,  containing  two  subjects  of 
Abraham's  servants  journeying  to  Mesopotamia, 
and  meeting  Rebecca'at  the  well,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a  steward,  has  been  erected  in  the  above 
church,  by  Mr.  Frank  Holt,  Stained  Glass  Works, 
Warwick. 

Llanegbyn. — A  lancet  window  (subject  the 
Good  Shepherd)  has  been  erected  in  Llanegryn 
Church,  Wales,  executed  by  Mr.  F.  Holt,  Art 
Works,  Warwick. 


LEOAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Rights  of  Mortgagees. — An  important 
point  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  first  and  second 
mortgagees  has  been  the  subject  of  a  reference  to 
arbitration  in  Edinburgh.  A  building  society  held 
a  "  first  bond  and  disposition  in  security  "  on  cer- 
tain property,  and  the  mortgagor  gave  a  second 
bond  over  the  property  to  a  solicitor.  The  second 
mortgagee,  after  obtaining  a  decree  against  the 
mortgagor  in  an  "action  of  maills  and  duties," 
collected  the  rents  of  the  property,  whereupon  the 
society,  considering  it  had  a  prior  and  preferable 
right  to  the  property,  sued  the  second  moitgagee, 
who  knew  of  the  first  bond,  for  the  amount  of  its 
claim.  The  defendant  contended  that  the  society's 
failure  to  secure  the  rents  by  action  against  the 
mortgagor  It  ft  him  open  to  receive  them,  and  that 
he  was  under  no  obligation  to  pay  any  debt  other 
than  that  covered  by  his  own  bond ;  and  the 
referee  decided  that  he  was  right. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  railway-station  was 
laid  at  Clactou-on-Sea  with  public  ceremony  on 
Monday  week.  The  station  is  to  be  built  in  red 
brick,  and  will  include  platforms,  each  400ft.  in 
length,  refreshment,  general,  and  ladies'  waiting- 
rooms,  and  a  booking-office.  The  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Dumard  Brothers,  of  Clac- 
ton,  and  the  work  is  being  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Bruff,  C.E.,  of  Ipswich,  who 
is  also  engineer  of  the  line  of  railway  in  course  of 
construction  to  Weeley,  on  the  Tendring  Hundred 
branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  system,  for  which  Mr. 
Boys  is  the  contractor.  After  the  ceremony  a  num- 
ber of  freehold  building  sit)e8  in  the  new  watering- 
place  were  sold  by  public  auction  at  the  public- hall. 

The  Town  Council  last  week  appointed  Mr.  E. 
N.  Burstall,  till  recently  holding  a  similar  position 
at  Derby,  as  waterworks  engineer  for  the  city.  The 
salary  is  £250  for  the  first  year,  £300  for  the 
second,  and  an  annual  increase  of  £25  till  £400  be 
reached,  together  with  a  house,  gas,  and  firing. 

Another  section  of  the  new  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Eastbourne  extension  of  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway — that  from  Heathfleld  to  Bridge — 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  week,  affording  a  more 
direct  communication  between  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  Lewes.    Mr.  Firbank  was  the  contractor. 

The  Durham  rural  sanitary  authority  proceeded 
to  elect  on  Saturday  week  a  surveyor  and  inspector 
of  nuisances  for  the  western  district  of  the  autho- 
rity's area,  in  the  place  of  J.  W.  Spoor,  who  recently 
absconded.  Mr.  George  Gregson,  aged  23,  clerk 
and  book-keeper,  of  Cobham,  Kent,  was  elected  by 
a  large  majority  of  votes,  the  candidate  standing 
second  being  Mr.  George  Ord,  30,  architect  and 
surveyor,  of  Durham.  As  usual,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  candidates. 

A  new  system  of  water  supply  is  being  provided 
at  Dawlish  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  C.E.,  of  Exeter,  engineer  to 
the  local  board.  The  reservoirs  at  the  Burrows 
and  the  Down  at  the  source  are  completed,  the 
rising  main  has  been  laid,  and  although  the  ser- 
vice reservoir  is  not  yet  finished,  it  is  proposed  to 
supply  the  town  direct  flrom  the  main  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time.  A  scheme  of  sewerage,  with  an 
outlet  at  high  water  into  the  sea  at  Holcombe,  is 
also  in  rapid  progress,  from  Mr.  Ellis's  designs. 

A  steam  saw-mill  has  just  been  erected  for 
Messrs.  W.  Wifiin  and  Co.,  timber  merchants,  ia 
the  station-yard  at  Holsworthy.  The  sawing 
machinery  is  by  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  London,  and 
the  steam-engine  by  Messrs.  Tuxford,  of  Boston. 

A  marble  statue  of  Sir  A.  B.  Walker  was  un- 
veiled at  Liverpool  on  Friday.  The  statue  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  W  arrington  Wood,  and  is  placed  on 
the  upper  landing  of  the  art  gallery  presented  to 
the  town,  two  years  since,  by  Sir  A.  B.  Walker. 

In  Friday's  London  Gazette,  the  name  of 
William  John  Marsden,  architect,  of  Eccleshall, 
Yorkshire,  appears  in  the  list  of  bankrupts  ;  Sept. 
14,  at  11.30,  is  appointed  for  surrender  at  the 
district  court. 

A  new  Weslcyan  chapel  is  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletion at  Chester-le-Street,  Co.  Durham.  It 
seats,  including  galleries  on  three  sides,  600  per- 
sons, and  beneath  it  are  schoolroom,  classrooms, 
heating-room,  and  kitchen.  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson 
is  the  architect,  Messrs.  Thompson  are  the 
builders,  and  the  heating-apparatus  has  been  fixed 
by  Messrs.  Dinning  and  Cook,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

An  extension  of  the  East  Norfolk  Railw.'ay  from 
Aylsham  to  Cawston  was  inspected  on  Monday 
week  by  Major  General  Hutchinson,  and  was 
opened  for  tra'ffic  two  days  afterwards.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  J.  Waddell,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  raising  the  wreckage  of  the 
Tay-bridge.  The  railway  is  being  further  con- 
tinued from  Cawston  to  Reepham. 
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A  COBEESroNDENT  of  tlio  Gardener's  Chronicle 
records  a  recent  vi.sit  to  a  eliureli  wliich  ought 
to  dcl'.glit  the  hearts  of  the  Auti-Rcstorationi^ts. 
The  building  is  at  l'\iirfield,  in  Sussex.  One 
service  is  hekl  on  Sunduys  in  the  summer,  it 
being  in  a  swamp  during  tho  winter.  The 
churcliyard  was  approached  by  two  foot-bridges 
and  an  ordinary  field-gate  ;  grass  grew  luxuri- 
antly uj)  to  the  door  without  a  trace  of  a  path, 
and  there  were  no  graves  outside.  Inside  was  a 
single  slab  in  tho  floor.  There  were  seven 
roomy  pews  besides  those  for  the  parson  and 
clerk  ;  the  Royal  arms  and  various  texts  in  gold 
on  black  boards  ;idorned  (?)  the  white-washed 
chanctl-beam  and  sloping  roof  :  the  Communion- 
table, under  4  feet  square,  stood  covered  with  a 
short  red  cloth  some  3  feet  from  tho  wall,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  a  railing  and 
kneeling  cushion.  Tho  belfry,  the  haunt  of 
owls,  contained  three  bells,  but  only  one  bell- 
rope,  which  threatened  to  pull  down  all  the 
rotten  gearing  on  the  ringer's  head  ;  and  all  the 
windows,  including  that  at  the  east  end,  were 
square,  latticed,  and  protected  by  outside  shutters 
The  land  hereabout  belongs  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury.  On  the  whole,  tho  dis- 
trict does  not  shine  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  shingled  spires  or  square  towers  with  side 
turrets  render  the  exterior  of  the  churches  pretty, 
and  at  Ewhurst  Green,  for  instance,  round  and 
pointed  Norman  arches,  ancient  piscinas  and 
ornamental  oak-work  would  make  the  interior 
so  also,  but  for  three  glass  chandeliers,  re- 
minding one  of  a  London  music-hall.  The 
congregations  are  veiy  small,  the  living  valuable, 
and  Dissent  flomishing. 

Last  week  a  large  public  clock,  which  has 
been  fixed  in  a  tower  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at 
Wakefield  by  Messrs.  Potts  and  Sons,  of  Leeds, 
was  started.  Tiia  clock  has  been  made 
from  the  designs  and  plans  of  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  and  is  constructed 
on  a  solid  horizontal  cast-iron  bed  frame,  which 
is  planed,  and  room  left  in  the  frame  for  quarter 
train,  should  it  be  thought  advisable  in  the 
future  for  the  clock  to  strike  the  quarters,  which 
could  be  done  at  very  little  expense,  as  there  are 
bells  already  in  the  tower  that  would  do  for  that 
purpose.  The  wheels,  which  are  very  strong, 
are  of  the  best  cast  metal  and  gun-metal.  The 
going  train  has  maintaining  power  attached,  on 
the  bolt  and  shutter  principle,  by  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
and  all  the  bushes  are  of  gun-metal,  or  the  best 
hard  brass  screwed  into  the  frame,  so  that  each 
or  any  wheel  can  be  taken  out  separately  in  case 
of  alteration  or  accident.  The  double  three- 
legged  gravity,  also  by  Sir  E.  Beckett,  has 
phosphor  bronze  pallets,  and  check  action.  The 
pendulum  is  comj)ensated  with  zinc  and  iron 
rods,  which  will  enable  the  clock  to  keep  xuiifoim 
time  in  variations  of  temperature.  The  bob, 
which  is  cylindrical  in  form,  weighs  two  cwt. 
The  striking  train  is  very  powerful.  It  has 
cams  attached  to  the  main  wheel  for  lifting  the 
large  hammer,  which  weighs  above  one  cwt., 
and  this  strikes  upon  the  hour-bell  in  the  tower, 
which  weighs  about  two  tons  and  a  half.  The 
dials,  which  are  made  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Collcutt,  of  London,  the  architect  of 
the  new  Town  Hall,  are  about  10ft.  in  diameter. 
The  frames  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
figures  are  of  the  Arabic  pattern.  The  centres 
are  filled  with  strong  plate-glass  of  stone  colour 
and  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  figures 
and  minutes  are  filled  with  the  patent  white 
opal  glass.  The  hands,  which  are  of  strong 
copper,  and  balanced  or  counterpoised  within, 
are  also  made  from  designs  by  the  architect. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  have  awarded 
their  medal  for  the  building  of  cottages  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  they  say,  has  com- 
bined comfort,  accommodation,  and  economy  in 
building  to  a  high  degree  in  the  cottages  for  his 
labourers  on  his  estate  at  Garranribeen,  County 
Cork.  From  the  details,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, it  appears  these  houses  are  built  in  pairs, 
with  gardens  at  the  front  and  offices  at  the 
back.  Each  house  has  a  kitchen  12ft.  Gin.  by 
10ft.  Sin.,  7ft.  Sin.  high,  and  a  room  adjoining 
it  10ft.  by  Oft.  Tin.,  and  a  space  partitioned 
from  this  called  a  store.  In  the  kitchen  are  two 
cupboards  with  shelves  and  doors.  A  mantel- 
piece on  oak  corbels,  pegs  for  hanging  clothes 
on,  these  last  two  items  costing  simply  nothing 


by  being  put  in  at  the  time  of  erection.  A 
staircase  2ft.  4in.  wide  which,  being  closed  in 
underneath,  forms  a  good  store,  opening  into 
back  kitchen  ;  it  leads  to  the  bedrooms  upstairs, 
which  are  of  the  same  size  as  tho  rooms  below, 
and  are  lighted  by  windows  at  the  gables.  In 
addition  to  tho  house  there  is  a  pigstye,  a  fowl- 
house,  and  outhouse  covered  with  conjugated 
and  galvanised  iron.  Day  labour  only  was  used, 
and  paid  for  in  the  building  of  the:-e,  and  the 
cost  was  .€90  7s.  Gd.  each,  or,  including  offices, 
£100  48.  Gd.  complete.  The  work  is  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  the  Royal  Society  strongly 
advises  gentlemen  about  to  build  cottages  to 
study  these  plana. 

A  FINE  specimen  of  horological  art  has  been 
lately  added  to  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Niirn- 
berg.  It  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Royal  House,  and  is  intended  as 
a  memorial  of  the  Wittelsbach  Jubilee,  celebrated 
a  few  days  ago.  The  clock  is  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  14-2  metres,  or  a  little  over  4 Gift. 
It  is  surrounded  with  ornamental  work  in 
Medijeval  style  and  several  gilt  figures,  most  of 
which  move  by  mechanical  arrangement.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  expressed  is  that  the  Bavarian 
people  at  all  times  reverences  its  king,  who 
governs  under  the  protection  of  God. 

EoK  many  months  the  parish-church  of  Thirsk, 
which  has  been  recently  restored,  has  been  in- 
fested in  its  interior  with  some  scores  of  bats, 
which  not  only  made  fearful  work  of  the  new- 
oak  stalling,  but  at  evening  service  might  be 
seen  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rafters  of  the  nave  roof.  For  a  length  of  time 
they  have  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the 
church  officials  and  the  vicar,  and  various  means 
have  been  conceived  to  rid  the  edifice  of  the 
pests.  The  church  has  been  stoved  with  cayenne, 
but  with  no  beneficial  eft'ect,  and  during  the 
past  week  an  owl  has  been  placed  in  the  church, 
and  during  the  past  few  nights  the  officials  have 
paid  regular  visits  to  St.  Mary's  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  effect  the  new  inhabitant 
had  on  them,  but  although  they  have  waited 
each  evening  well  into  the  darkening,  not  a  bat 
has  been  seen,  where  but  a  few  days  ago  some 
scores  were  visible.  If  the  owl  has  not  destroyed 
them  he  has  had  the  effect  of  compelling  them 
to  keep  very  close  quarters.  A  few  months  ago 
the  bats  did  damage  to  the  ti-ombone  pipes  of 
the  new  organ.  They  entered  at  the  wide  end, 
and,  the  pipes  being  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
found  themselves  imable  to  get  back.  As  many 
as  seven  and  eight  dead  bats  were  found  in  a 
single  pipe. 

An  exhibition  of  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ings, engravings,  photographs,  statuary,  carv- 
ings, reliefs,  medallions,  plate,  embroidery,  and 
other  articles  of  general,  artistic,  and  anti- 
quarian interest,  has  been  opened  at  Whitchurch 
by  the  Countess  Brownlow,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  next  week.  The  exhibition 
of  jaictures  is  a  good  one,  and  includes  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Italian  schools. 
The  paintings  have  been  principally  gathered 
from  the  valuable  collections  of  the  seats  of 
Salop  and  neighbouring  counties.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  been  greatly  augmented  by  pictures 
and  curiosities  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

A  NEW  School  of  Art  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Chiswick,  on  a  site  commanding  a  fine  frontage 
in  the  Bath-road,  Bedford-park,  near  the  rail, 
way  station.  The  schools  will  be  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Aa-t  Department,  South 
Kensington,  and  are  to  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  E.  S.  Burchett,  of  the  South 
Kensington  schools,  and  F.  Hamilton  Jackson, 
late  of  the  Slade  schools.  The  classes  are  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  those  who  live  in  the  dis- 
tricts known  as  Acton,  Turnham- green,  Gun- 
nersbury,  and  West  Hammersmith.  The 
president  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
vice-pi'esidents  are  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Lawford  W. 
T.Dale,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Chiswick,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of 
architects  and  artists  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  course  of  instruction  compx-ehends 
the  following  subjects,: — Freehand  in  all  its 
branches  ;  practical  geometry  and  perspective  ; 
architectui'al  and  mechanical  drawing  ;  painting 
in  oil,  tempera,  and  water-colours,  of  ornament, 
flowers,  objects  of  still-life,  &c.  ;  the  figure 
from  the  antique  and  the  life,  and  the  study  of 


anatomy  as  applicable  to  art.  The  buildings 
which  are  about  to  be  commenced  will  harmonise 
in  style  with  tho  new  Church,  Stores,  Club,  and 
other  buildings  adjoining.  Red  brick  wiU 
chiefly  be  used  for  the  external  walls,  with  rough 
cast  plaster  work  on  the  upper  floor,  and  red 
tiles  will  cover  the  roofs.  Mr.  Maurice  B. 
Adams,  A,R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect  for  the 
new  school. 

The  Gilchrist  Engineering  Scholarships  at 
University  College,  London,  are  the  gift  of  tho 
Gilchrist  Trustees  (of  whom  Mr.  R.  Leigh 
Holland  is  the  chairman),  and  are  to  be  awarded 
this  session  for  the  first  time.  They  arc  of  con- 
siderable value.  After  this  year  there  will  be 
awarded  every  session  a  Junior  (Entrance) 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £35  per  annum  for 
two  years,  and  a  Senior  Scholarship  of  the  value 
of  £40  per  annum  also  for  two  sessions.  In  this 
month,  however,  to  start  with,  two  (entrance) 
junior  scholarships  will  be  awarded,  each  of  the 
above  value.  There  is  no  entrance  or  other  fee. 
Notice  of  intention  to  compete  must  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  College,  with  certificate  of 
age,  on  or  before  the  23rd  inst.  Applicants 
must  not  be  over  18  on  1st  Oct.  next.  The 
secretary  will  send  full  particulars  as  to  Regula- 
tions, &c.,  post-free  on  application.  The 
examination  wiU  be  held  on  the  28th  of 
September. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  will 
hold  its  Autumn  Congress  for  1880  in  Exeter, 
from  Sept.  21st  to  the  23th.  The  President  of 
the  Congress  is  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northimi- 
berland  ;  the  President  of  the  Congi-ess  will  be 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue.  An  exhibition  of 
Sanitary  Apparatus  and  Appliances  will  also  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  Congress.  The 
sections  are: — I.  Sanitary  Science  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine  ;  President,  F.  S.  B.  F.  De  Chau- 
mont,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Section  II.  Engineering 
and  Sanitary  Construction ;  President,  Robert 
Rawlinson,C.B.,M.I.C.E.  Sectionlll.  Meteoro- 
logy and  Geology  ;  President,  Sir  Antonio 
Brady,  F.M.S.,  F.G.S.  The  following  will 
be  the  order  of  proceedings: — Sept.  2l8t, 
public  luncheon  at  the  Guildhall ;  in  the  after- 
noon the  exhibition  will  be  opened  by  the  Mayor 
of  Exeter  ;  in  the  evening  the  first  general 
meeting  will  be  held,  when  the  President,  Earl 
Fortescue,  will  deliver  the  opening  address. 
Sept.  22nd,  second  general  meeting  ;  Section  I., 
address  by  the  President  of  the  section,  followed 
by  papers  and  discussions  on  Sanitary  Science 
and  Preventive  Medicine.  In  the  evening  a 
conversazione  will  be  held  at  the  Palace  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Sept.  23rd, 
third  general  meeting  ;  Section  II.,  address  by 
the  President ;  reading  of  papers  and  discus, 
sions  on  Engineering  and  Sanitary  Construction. 
In  the  evening  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. ,  will  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  Congress. 
Sept.  24,  fourth  general  meeting;  Section  III., 
address  by  the  President,  followed  by  papers 
and  discussions  meteorological,  geological,  and 
geographical.  The  closing  general  meeting  of 
the  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  evening,  to  be 
followed  by  a  public  dinner.  Saturday  will  be 
given  up  to  excm-sions. 

An  old  and  valued  correspondent  reminds  us 
of  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  this  journal 
on  page  85,  Vol.  XIII.  (Feb.  3,  18G5),  and 
which,  he  thinks,  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
connection  with  the  recent  gas  explosion  in 
Tottenham  Court-road,  as  a  corroborating  proof 
of  the  insufficiency  of  valves  in  shutting  off  a 
gas  supply: — "A  Singular  Accident  has  Oc- 
curred in  Paris. — The  gas  and  water-pipes 
were  laid  in  a  gallei  y  under  the  pavement  of  the 
Pont  d' Austerlitz,  and  the  gas  company  desired 
to  change  their  service- pipe  for  a  larger  one. 
They  consequently  shut  off  the  gas  by  valves 
upon  the  mains,  respectively,  on  both  sides  of 
the  bridge  ;  and  they  waited  until  the  daytime, 
when  the  gas  was  turned  off  from  the  public 
lamps,  before  commencing  the  works.  Never- 
theless, somehow  or  "another,  enough  gas  escaped 
to  fill  the  chamber  that  was  formed  by  the  gal- 
lery with  an  explosive  mixture.  It  was  set  on 
fire  by  some  unknown  cause,  its  explosion  killed 
one  and  wounded  three  others,  blew  up  the 
pavement  in  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  and 
burst  the  water-pipe  that  was  laid  beside  the 
gas-pipe.  It  is  said  that  the  damage  thus 
occasioned  was,  at  least,  equal  to  tho  sum  of 
£10,000,  all  which  will  fall  upon  the  gas  ccaa> 
pany." 
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LONBON,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1880. 


IRON  IN  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

THE  correspondence  on  this  subject,  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  columns  during 
the  last  month  or  more,  has  elicited  from 
the  several  correspondents  some  hitherto 
unrecognised  peculiarities  connected  with 
Portland  cement.  "  Magnet,"  who  intro- 
duced the  discussion,  had  apparently  been 
struck  with  the  quantity  of  iron  found  in  a 
parcel  of  cement  he  had  examined,  and 
asked  very  naturally  information  on  the 
subject,  which  elicited  a  reply  from  a  well- 
known  authority  on  the  question.  We  were 
favoured  with  a  sample  of  the  iron,  which 
was  described  in  a  reply  to  "Magnet"  as 
ground  iron  proceeding  from  some  abnormal 
condition  in  the  grinding  or  reducing  pro- 
cess of  the  cement  manufacture.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  did  not  appear  to  our 
correspondent  "Magnet"  as  quite  satis- 
factory, and  we  have,  therefore,  with  a 
desire  to  throw  as  much  light  as  we  can  on 
the  important  subject  of  Portland  cement, 
put  together  a  few  particulars  and  examina- 
tions bearing  on  the  question. 

Portland  cement,  we  need  not  say,  is 
produced  from  a  definite  combination 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and  other  subordinate  ingre- 
dients. "When  made  from  white  or  grey 
chalk,  there  is  very  little  oxide  of  iron  from 
the  carb«nate  of  lime  source,  but  the  clay  or 
river  (Medway)  mud  contains  varying  quan- 
tities of  it.  The  average  analysis  from  three 
reliable  examinations  of  this  mud  exhibits 
the  following  constituents  : — 

Silica   68  09 

Alumina  . .        . .  16'81 

Oxide  of  iron         . .        .  .  8-93 

Lime  2-26 

Alkalies,  &c.-.  .        ..        ..  2"65 

Carbonic  acid         ..        ..  1-26 


100-00 


The  constantly  changing  character  of  this 
deposit  produces,  unfortunately  for  the  care- 
less cement- maker,  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
when  his  manufacture  is  conducted  on  the 
rule  of  thumb  principle. 

The  following  examinations  in  search  of 
iron  have  been  made,  and  we  shall  begin  with 
a  statement  of  the  rt  suits  obtained  out  of  good 
high-class  Portland  cements  produced  from 
white  and  grey  chalk  and  Medway  mud, 
under  the  wet,  or  original,  process  of 
manufacture. 

We  shall"  preface  our  investigations  by 
stating  that  all  the  cements  examined  were 
sifted  through  a  2,500  mesh  sieve,  and  the 
iron  was  extracted  by  a  magnet  from  the 
residuum  so  obtained.  In  some  of  the  sifted 
powder  small  portions  of  iron  were  found, 
but  they  were  so  insignificant  in  amount 
that  we  added  them  to  the  general  results, 
and  in  all  cases,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  matter  extracted  by  the 
magnet  included  the  total  amount  which 
was  withdrawn  by  its  magnetic  agency. 
The  character  of  the  metallic  matter  thus 
obtained  consisted  generally  of  the  more 
minute  spherical  particles  of  the  residuum, 
and  in  those  cemeats  from  which  the  largest 
percentages  were  obtained  it  was  spicular  in 
form.  In  colour  these  were  various  shades, 
from  lightish  grey  to  a  dark  bluish-black 
tint. 

No.  1  Series.— London  Cement. 
No.  1  Cement,  from  white  chalk  (wet  pro- 
cess). 


grey  chalk 
>> 


No.  1  produced  5  per  cent,  residuum. 

2  16     ,,  ,, 

3  „      19^  „ 

The  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was 
as  follows  :  — 

No.  1,    0-19  percent,  of  the  cement. 

2,  0-205  „ 

3,  0-25       „  ,, 

4,  0-175     ,,  „ 

These  results  bore  the  following  propor" 
tions  to  the  different  residuums  :  — 

No.  1,  3  80  per  cent,  of  the  coarse." 

2,  1-27  „ 

3,  126 
0,  0-89 

No,  2  Series. — London  Cement. 
No.  1  cement,  from  white  chalk  (semi-wet 
process). 

9 

-       >>  )>  I) 

No.  1  jjroduced  13  per  cent,  of  residuum  from 
a  2,500  sieve. 
2  14 
The  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was 
as  follows  :  — 

No.  1,    0-20  per  cent,  of  the  cement. 
2,  0-25 

These  results  bore  the  following  propor- 
tions to  the  different  residuums  :  — 

No.  1,    154  per  cent,  of  the  coarse. 
2,    1-79  „ 
No.  3  Series. — Cement  made  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  white  chalk,  and  local 
clays,  being  converted  by  the  wet  process. 

No.  1  produced  23.V  per  cent,  of  residuum 
9  q' 

3  22       ,,  ,, 

The  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was 
as  follows : — 

No.  1,    100  per  cent,  of  the  cement. 

2,  0-205     ,,  ,, 

3,  0-25  „ 

These  results  bore  the  following  propor- 
tions to  the  different  residuums  : — 

No.  1,    4-25  per  cent,  of  the  coarse 

2,  2-22 

3,  1-14 

No.  4  Series — Dry  Process. 

No.  1,  Scotch  cement  from  limestone  and 
shales. 

2,  Worcestershire  cement  from  lime- 

stone and  clay. 

3,  Irish  cement  from  limestones  and 

shales. 

No.  1  produced  2-50  per  cent,  residuum 

2  „       1-50  „ 

3  „  7-50 

The  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was 
as  follows : — 

No.  1,    0185  per  cent,  of  the  cement 

2,  0.  25  „ 

3,  0  225 

These  results  bore  the  following  propor- 
tions to  the  different  residuums  : — 

No.  1,  0-74  per  cent,  of  the  coarse 

2,  1  66  „ 

3,  3-00  „ 

No.  5  Series.  —  (Being  "Magnet's" 
samples  marked  1  A,  2  A,  3  A.  The  sources 
of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  not 
given,  nor  the  process  adopted  in  their  con- 
version— presumably  London  cements.) 

lA  produced  15  per  cent,  of  residuum. 

2A        „        28  „ 

3A        „         9  „ 

The  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was 
as  follows : — 

lA,  0-25  per  cent,  of  the  cement. 
2A,0-7o  „ 
3A,  0-215  „ 

These  results  bore  the  following  propor- 
tions to  the  different  residuums  : — 

1 A  produced  0-66  per  cent,  of  residuum. 

2A       ,,  2-68 

3A       „  0-24 


No.  6  Series. — A  Roman  cement  pro- 
duced from  a  bed  of  argillaceous  limestone 
found  in  the  coal  measures  near  Glasgow. 

The  residuum  obtained  was  5  per  cent,  of 
coarseness,  the  matter  extracted  by  the 
magnet  being  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of  the 
cement,  while  it  bore  a  proportion  of  40  per 
cent,  to  the  residuum. 

The  last  experiment  (No.  6  series)  is  a 
somewhat  instruutive  one,  for  it  shows  that 
the  oxides  of  iron,  even  under  the  compara- 
tively low  temperature  used  in  producing 
Roman  cement,  had  been  but  slightly 
changed  in  character.  For  the  better  illus- 
tration of  this  point,  we  give  the  following 
analysis  of  the  stone  from  which  the  cement 
was  produced :  — 

Carbonate  of  lime    . .        . .  64-54 

Silica_  8-80 

Alumina        . .        . .        . .  3-40 

Protoxide  of  iron      . .        . .  10-20 

Magnesia       . .        . .        . .  6-76 

Phosphates,  &c  2  66 

Loss,  <S:c  3-64 


100  00 

This  cement  weighed  about  84lb.  per 
Imperial  bushel,  set  with  great  rapidity, 
being  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  Had  the 
same  temperature  been  applied  which  is 
required  to  bum  a  good  Portland  cement 
the  mass  would  have  been  clinkered,  and  its 
setting  properties  destroyed.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  shows  that  the  pseudo- 
metal  liberated  by  the  heat  action  could 
not  combine  in  a  profitable  manner  with 
any  of  the  other  ingredients  in  the  kiln. 
This  produce  of  metallic  matter  is  not  ap- 
proached in  any  of  our  other  experiments, 
although  cement  No.  1  of  the  3rd  series 
shows  an  undue  proportion  of  resulting 
metallic  matter.  This  cement  se's  rajiidly 
for  a  Portland  cement,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  character  of  the  clay  used 
in  its  production.  This  clay  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  of  the  following  analysis  : — 

Silica  56-39 

Alumina  . .  3-52 

Oxide  of  iron  . .  17"14 

Oxide  of  manganese         ..  1-74 

Lime    .   4-98 

Magnesia  . .        . .      3  94 

Potash    1-10 

Soda  0-37 

Organic  matter  and  water . .  10-82 


The  same  cement,  however, 
birmt,  sets  slowly,  and  is  of 
analysis,  viz  :  — 


10000 
when  highly 
the  following 


Lime  .  . 

..  61-27 

Magnesia 

1-45 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . 

1-42 

Sulphate  of  lime 

1-98 

Alumina 

0-94 

Oxide  of  iron 

..  11-39 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0-68 

Silica. . 

..  18-18 

Alkalies 

0-64 

Carbon 

0-78 

Water,  &c.   . . 

1-27 

100  00 

Cement  No.  2  of  the  same  series  is  made 
with  a  brownish  clay,  having  a  consider- 
able portion  of  oxide  of  iron  in  its  analysis. 

We  may  gather  from  these  experiments 
that  the  average  per  centage  of  metallic 
matter  eliminated  from  the  cement  by  the 
sieve  and  magnet,  amount  in  the  six 
samples  (Nos.  1  and  2  series)  examined,  to 
0-21  per  cent.  There  is  not  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  results  obtained  by 
the  wet  and  semi-wet  processes.  The 
average,  however,  of  the  cement  (series 
No.  3)  from  the  North  of  England,  made 
from  white  chalk  and  local  clays,  is  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  the  London  cements, 
being  0-485  per  cent,  of  metallic  matter. 
This  average  is  much  influenced  by  the  ex- 
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coptioiially  high  proportion  of  No.  1,  which 
should  bo  considered  in  discussing  this 
question. 

No.  ■!  series,  being  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  cements  made  by  the  dry 
process  from  limestones,  shales,  and  clays 
containing  small  proportions  of  oxide  of 
iron,  are,  when  set,  of  unusually  fine  colour, 
indicating  that  the  metallic  matter  had 
exerted  no  prejudicial  influence  in  that 
direction. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  even 
in  blue  lias  lime,  a  considerable  amount 
of  matter  capable  of  extraction  by  the 
magnet  exists  without  being  submitted 
during  the  process  of  calcination  to  any 
very  jiigh  degree  of  heat,  we  have  examined 
several  samples,  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  observed  in  the  other  experi- 
ments, with  the  following  results  :  — 

Series  No.  7. 
No.  1  Blue  lias  lime  from  Somersetshire. 
,,2  Warwickshire. 
Eesiduum  produced  from  2,500-mesh  sieve. 
No.  1,  35'5  per  cent,  of  coarseness. 
»   2,  16-5  „  „ 
The  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was 
as  follows,  viz. — 

No.  1,  'oO  per  cent,  of  the  lime. 
2  -45 

These  results  bore  the  following  propor- 
tions to  the  residuum  :  — 

No.  1,  1'4  per  cent,  of  residuum. 
,>   2,2-7   „  „ 

These  metallic  products  could  not  have 
been  influenced  to  any  very  appreciable  ex- 
tent by  the  temperature  of  the  kQn,  the  heat 
of  which,  even  at  its  maximum  intensity, 
must  have  been  far  short  of  that  required  to 
extract  iron  from  its  oxides.  Neither  was 
there  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing 
process  any  difficult  grinding  operation,  for 
lime  so  obtained  is  easily  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder  without  the  aid  of  reducing 
machitiery  at  all.  In  this  primitive,  and 
at  best  "  rule  of  thumb,"  process,  the  ij-0)i 
matter  must  have  existed  normally,  but 
might  have  been  increased  to  some  small 
extent,  indeed,  from  the  iron  pyrites  of  the 
fuel  used,  for  both  of  the  coals  in  Warwick- 
shire and  Somersetshire  are  very  impure  in 
character. 

These  examinations,  we  trust,  will  lead  to 
some  better  understanding  of  the  metallic 
iron  discovered  by  "Magnet,"  and  it  will, 
when  receiving  more  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  makers  and  consumers  of  cements, 
lead  up  to  the  rejection  of  such  raw  materials 
containing  an  immoderate  quantity  of  iron 
oxides.  Our  samples  have  been  taken  from 
districts  widely  apart,  and  although  some 
of  the  cements  thus  examined  are  fairly 
good  in  quality,  they  are  still  far  short,  in 
our  opinion,  of  what  they  might,  and 
ought  to  be.  Careless  manipulation  of 
raw  materials,  bad  and  improper  fuel,  toge- 
ther with  obsolete  and  unsuitable  machinery, 
produce  such  cements  as  are  too  frequently 
used  in  this  country ;  thus  hindering  con- 
structive progress  in  many  directions. 

For  the  purposes  of  what  we  may  hope 
will  prove  a  profitable  comparison,  we  ex- 
tended our  examination  to  a  sample  of 
high-class  German  cement,  with  the  follow- 
ing results,  viz.  : — 
_  The  residuum  obtained  from  a  2,o00-mesh 
sieve  was  6-i5  per  cent. 

The  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was 
"075  per  cent,  of  the  cement,  being  equal  to 
I' 15  per  cent,  of  the  residuum. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this 
illuitration  of  good  cement-making,  we  give 
an  analysis  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
this  cement  was  produced  :  — 

Chalk  marl.  Clay. 
Carbonate  of  lime  .  ,        .  .    87.29  — 
Sulphate  of  lime   .  .        .  .      0-37  — 
Lime  m  combination  wiih 

silica   M2  145 


Chalk  mai 

1.  Olay. 

TVTn  f>"n  AQia 

1  .OO 

yj 

Silica           .  .         .  , 

'7i,l  Q 

7  4(5 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron 

1'48 

7.02 

Alkalies 

trace 

2-88 

Bisulphide  of  iron 

3'54 

Lime .  . 

3'9G 

Organic       matter  and 

moisture 

5-14 

The  cement  produced 

from  their 

careful 

combination  is    of  the 

folio 

wing  analysis, 

viz.  : — 

Silica 

. .  22' 

850 

Alumina 

5' 

511 

Oxide  of  iron 

2- 

760 

Lime 

.  .  64- 

409 

Magnesia  .  . 

1- 

235 

Potash  and  soda  .  . 

0- 

923 

Sulphate  of  lime  . . 

2- 

865 

The  process  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  undoubtedly  good  cement  is  the  wet 
one,  but  with  very  little  resemblance  indeed 
to  the  clumsy  practices  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway  manufacturers.  The  chalk  and 
clay  are  coaxed  by  simple  and  ingenious 
machinery  into  the  most  accurate  contact 
with  each  other,  with  what  may  be  termed 
a  superfluous  water  agency.  When  the 
' '  slurry  ' '  is  dried,  it  is  moulded  with  much 
care  into  accurate  forms,  and  placed  in  the 
kilns  where  "  home-made  "  coke  (produced 
from  English  coal)  reduced  to  regular  sizes 
is  used  to  convert  them  into  good  whole- 
some-looking "clinker."  No  violent  means 
are  used  in  the  reduction  of  this  well-burnt 
clinker,  but  by  intelligent  and  well-arranged 
reducing  machinery  it  is  brought  low  enough 
to  enter  the  millstones,  from  which  it  issues 
into  sieves,  and  passes,  without  being  stored, 
into  the  packages  in  which  it  is  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  works  at  which  this  cement  is  made 
were  built  originally  on  the  lines  of  the  first 
Portland  cement  works  in  England,  and 
although  during  many  years  great  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  details  of  the  different 
processes  carried  on,  the  kilns  and  coke- 
ovens  are  the  same  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  We  are  told  that  those  who  wish 
to  succeed  in  dealing  with  physical  diffi- 
culties, should  attentively  study  Nature,  and 
reverently  recognise,  with  frankness  and  due 
humility,  her  first  claims  to  your  loyalty. 
This  duty  has  been  implicitly  followed  in  the 
production  of  this  German  cement ;  for 
Nature  has  been  aided,  not  outraged 
by  any  powerful  attempt  at  resistance  to 
her  laws.  The  chalk  marl  and  clay  are 
wooed  into  the  most  intimate  relationship, 
which  no  subsequent  process  is  capable  of 
disturbing,  and  at  the  completion  of  the 
chemical  stage  of  the  manufacture  they 
enter  upon  the  mechanical  course,  which 
is  equally  carefully  performed,  with  such 
results  as  we  have  described.  There  is  no 
iron  grinding  in  the  German  manufactory, 
neither  do  they  rub  off  the  faces  of  the 
"  burr"  stones  by  keeping  them  in  too  close 
contact  with  each  other.  The  careful  elimi- 
nation of  any  small  particles  of  raw  bricks 
or  coke  protects  against  the  dangers  of 
"  bolts  or  nuts  "  passing  on  to  the  grinding 
mills. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to 
encourage  further  thought  and  experiments 
in  this  direction,  and  we  hope  to  see  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  the  "  coixstructive " 
binding  agent  produced  without  the  aid  of 
oxide  of  iron  or  alumina.  Both  these  in- 
gredients are  disturbing  agents  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  good  and  reliable  Port- 
land cement,  and  the  sooner  they  are  re- 
j  ected  by  the  producer  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  unfortunate  and  bewildered  con- 
sumer. 

We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  matter 
extracted  by  the  magnet  from  the  English 
Portland  cements,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  of  the  results. 


Metallic  iron          .  .        .  .  0-43 

Oxide  of  iron         . .        . .  9-08 

Silica   29-69 

Alumina  11 '66 

Lime,  water,  &c.    . .        . .  49-14 


100-00 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  less 
iron  in  Portland  cement  the  better ;  for  its 
presence,  whether  chemically  or  mechani- 
cally, is  productive  of  danger. 


THE  FINE  AET  EXHIBITION  AT 
BRUSSELS.— II. 

NO  words  could  describe  the  wonders  of 
the  superb  double  cross  of  the  13th 
century.  No.  117,  of  which  the  Church  of 
Walcourt  is  the  happy  possessor.  It  is  of 
wood,  covered  with  plates  of  silver  gilt, 
exquisitely  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  adorned  with  niello  subjects  in 
low-relief  ;  not  merely  engraved  as  in  14th 
and  15th-century  work.  The  upper  part  of 
the  front  seems  to  symbolise  heavenly  life 
— the  lower  the  Saints  on  earth.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  regular  sequence 
of  the  subjects.  One  peculiarity  of  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  division  of  a  subject  ; 
for  example,  in  the  flagellation.  Our  Lord 
is  placed  in  the  centre  medallion,  a  flagel- 
lator  occupying  a  separate  space  on  either 
side.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of 
some  of  the  ornamental  patterns  of  this  very 
lovely  work.  It  is  equally  well  finished  on 
either  side.  No.  118,  belonging  to  the  same 
church,  is  a  reliquary  of  the  true  Cross,  of 
the  same  date  and  character.  In  the  base 
are  four  piping  angels  in  niches,  finely 
modelled.  Splendid  as  is  much  of  the  ela- 
borate 14th  and  15th-century  silverwork, 
there  is  nothing  really  to  compare  with 
these  first-rate  specimens  of  the  13th,  either 
for  taste  or  skill.  No.  239,  of  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  represents  the  Virgin 
Mother  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  knee. 
It  is  ornamented  with  a  single  amethyst. 
The  infant  holds  a  bird  in  his  hand.  The 
chair  or  throne  on  which  she  sits  is  richly 
ornamented  at  the  back  with  five  arches  of 
two  lights  each — a  most  interesting  example. 
Of  the  work  of  this  century  there  are  a  good 
many  specimens,  some,  of  great  value,  orna- 
mented with  translucent  enamel.  One  of 
the  finest  is  the  reliquary  of  St.  Ursula,  No. 
222.  The  relics  were  contained  in  a  cylinder 
of  crystal  placed  vertically  on  a  pyramidal 
stand.  The  enamels  represent  figures  of 
angels,  apostles,  and  evangelists.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  a  fine  and  engraved 
"  navette  a  encens  "  of  the  13th  century,  in 
ehampleve  enamel,  from  the  SoltikofF  col- 
lection, almost  as  good  as  that  exhibited  in 
the  Loan  Collection  at  South  Kensington  in 
1862. 

Belgium  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  having 
produced  so  grand  a  work  as  the  great 
polyptych  reliquary  of  the  true  cross.  No. 
315.  It  is  in  silver-gilt.  In  the  larger 
central  compartment  two  angels  support  a 
cross,  richly  ornamented  and  jewelled,  to 
receive  the  relic.  All  round  the  arch  are 
nielli,  alternately  with  rich  and  delicate 
open-work  panels.  The  doors  are  occupied 
by  the  Crucifixion,  and  other  religious  sub  - 
jects.  The  back  is  covered  with  masterly 
engraving  and  chiselling,  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  the  centre ;  tit.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  on  either  side,  i.e.,  on  the  two 
small  wings  which  would  cover  the  sides 
when  the  reliquary  was  shut  ;  and  the 
angel  Gabriel  and  St.  Mary,  which  would 
unite  and  represent  the  Annunciation  on 
the  outside  of  the  front.  This  work  was 
executed  for  the  Abbey  of  FlorefFe  by  order  of 
Pierre  de  la  Chapelle  in  the  year  1254.  The 
number  of  works  of  the  15th  century  and  later 
is  legion.  Some  of  the  many  monstrances 
are  most  conspicuous.  Nos.  120,  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  at  Louvain, 
and  121  to  that  of  St.  Gertrude,  in  the  same 
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city,  are  among  the  best.  The  former  has 
been  regilt,  perhaps  several  times,  and  so 
has  lost  the  fine  master- touches  apparent 
in  its  companion.  A  comparison  between 
these  two  once  almost  identical  pieces  should 
show  the  custodians  of  ancient  art-gems  the 
foolishness  of  meddling  with  the  original 
work.  Some  of  the  censers  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  mostly  better  preserved  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  morses  too, 
or  brooches  to  fasten  the  copes,  are  both 
numerous  and  illustrative  of  the  best  art. 
No.  339,  in  silver  gilt  with  an  ivory 
centre,  surrounded  by  roses  solidly  and  finely 
chased,  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the  end  of 
the  loth  century.  No.  549,  a  monstrance, 
is  a  rather  uncommon  example  of  Venetian 
blue  and  white  enamel  of  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  It  is  not  very  unlike  the 
earliest  Venetian  enamelled  glass.  The  finest 
Limoges  enamel  of  the  Eenaissance  period  is 
No.  211,  by  Peincaud,  in  most  brilliant 
colours,  with  imitation  precious  stones.  It 
came  from  the  de  Norsey  collection,  and 
for  brUliancy  of  colour  and  beauty  of  design 
could  not  easUy  be  matched.  No.  581,  a 
portrait  of  Jacques  de  Thiennes,  is  a  capital 
work  of  Leonard  Limousin. 

In  addition  to  the  ivories  already  men- 
tioned, we  woidd  draw  attention  to  a  very 
ancient  horn,  called  the  Horn  of  St.  Hubert 
(No.  316),  the  property  of  the  church  of 
Tervueren.  The  mounting  is  modern.  No. 
144  is  a  good  Crozier  head,  of  the  12th 
century,  which  belonged  to  Cardinal  Jacques 
de  Vitry,  who  died  in  1244.  No.  408  is  a 
coffer,  of  Oriental  work,  of  the  9th  century ; 
No.  409,  the  centre  of  a  polyptych,  of  the 
very  finest  14th-century  design;  No.  411, 
rather  later,  is  well  coloured.  In  No.  113, 
an  ivory  border,  covered  with  figures,  sur- 
rounds a  portative  altar  of  jasper— 12th  or 
13th  century.  There  are  also  many  good 
specimens  of  combs,  mirror-cases,  &c. 
No.  112  is  a  set  of  writing-tablets,  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  the  first  and  last  leaves 
being  sculptured  with  love-scenes,  the 
centre  ones  covered  with  red  wax.  A 
statuette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  of 
the  16th  century,  is  of  great  merit,  and 
has  been  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo.  It 
was  given  by  Cardinal  de  Tourdis  to  the 
Chartreuse  at  Bordeaux  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century. 

Th  ere  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  manu- 
scripts, contributed  from  the  Eoyal,  Uni- 
versity, municipal,  ecclesiastical,  and  private 
libraries.  They  begin  with  a  fragment  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  of  the  5th  century,  and 
continue  to  the  18th.  Probably  no  such 
complete  series  of  music-books  has  ever 
been  exhibited  before  :  we  see  the  whole  his- 
tory of  musical  notation,  from  the  ancient 
nenines— more  difficult,  one  woidd  think,  to 
interpret  than  the  cuneiform  writing  on 
Babylonian  cylinders — to  our  present  most 
convenient  mode  of  expressing  musical 
sounds.  One  book  has  its  music  written  on 
the  large  eleven -line  staff;  some  are  splen- 
didly illuminated,  e.g.,  "  Cantus  Missee  " 
(115),  from  the  Eoyal  library,  the  two  first 
pages  of  which  have  portraits  of  Philip  le 
Beau  and  Jeanne  la  Folle.  Most  of  the 
books  of  the  Burgundian  library  are  here. 
Those  who  have  seen  a  few  in  the  library 
itself  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  treat  of 
seeing  so  many  of  the  finest  so  arranged  as 
to  enable  comparison  to  be  made  inter  se 
and  with  the  other  precious  volumes  in  these 
galleries.  No.  17,  a  book  of  the  Gospels,  of 
the  10th  century,  is  a  surpassingly-excellent 
example  of  Belgian  art  of  that  early  date. 
It  was  written  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Lawrence, 
at  Liege.  No.  21,  "Lectiones,"  "Vitas 
Sanctorum,"  &c.,  11th  or  12th,  from  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gerard  de  Brogne,  is  a  work  of 
great  labour.  No.  30  is  a  grand  Bible  of 
the  12th  century.  There  is  another  Bible, 
of  the  date  1402,  that  is  simply  magnificent, 
and,  next  to  it,  "  A  Golden  Legend  "  shovdd 
be  noticed.    Many  of  the  missals  are  of  rare 


beauty.  Nos.  56  and  183,  the  latter  be- 
longing to  Tournay,  and  of  the  14th 
century,  are  remarkable.  Many  volumes 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  charms,  have  great 
historical  interest,  such  as  the  albums  of 
Otho  Vcenivxs,  Jacob  de  Wit,  and  others,  but 
more  especially  the  highly-illuminated  books 
bearing  dates  and  monograms  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  executed.  Some  of  the 
richest  are,  as  usual,  the  Horas  B.  Virginis. 
One  of  this  kind,  the  "Hours  of  Bruges," 
has  been  taken  to  pieces  and  framed  in  a 
South  Kensington  stand.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  study  each  page 
of  this  lovely  little  book,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  it  may  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  effect  of 
the  light,  especially  if  the  greatest  precau- 
tions are  not  taken  against  damp,  should 
not  iu  time  greatly  damage  this  delicate  and 
charming  work.  The  hand  of  Hans  Mem- 
ling  is  said  to  be  visible  in  several  of  the 
Hours.  Next  to  them  come  chronicles, 
translations  of  classics,  and  romances.  One 
of  the  finest  is  No.  106,  "  La  Forteresse  de 
la  Foi,"  from  the  library  of  Charles  de  Croy, 
Prince  de  Chimay.  No.  70,  "  Othea,"  by 
Christine  de  Pisan,  was  done  for  Philip  Le 
Bon  in  1455.  The  Royal  library  of  Copen- 
hagen lends  a  gorgeous  manuscript.  No. 
80,  a  book  of  "  The  Exploits  of  Alexander," 
by  Quintus  Curtius.  No.  74,  "The  Con- 
quests of  Charlemagne,"  is  an  extraordinary 
and  most  rare  production.  All  the  minia- 
tures with  which  this  great  foUo  abound  are 
in  grisaille.  We  have  not  space  to  par- 
ticularise the  collection  of  printed  books, 
which  contains  an  interesting  series  of  books 
printed  in  Belgium.  The  Antwerp  part 
appears  to  be  most  complete.  There  is  a 
good  sprinkling  of  examples  of  sumptuous 
printing  on  vellum,  &c.  It  would  also  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vast 
collection  of  coins  and  medals.  Those  of 
Greece,  of  which  there  are  200,  are  in  match- 
less condition,  and  of  the  highest  artistic 
value  ;  the  Eoman  medals  are  also  very  fine. 
The  collection  of  embroidery,  tapestry,  and 
loom  work  commences  from  a  very  early 
date.  The  catalogue  is  very  incomplete 
and  unprinted  ;  it  is  contained  in  Section  C. 
Two  mitres,  which  were  once  worn  by  St. 
Jacques  de  Vitry,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  and 
are  now  the  property  of  the  sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  Namur,  are  of  the  13th  century. 
The  borders  and  ornaments  of  the  one  are 
of  vellum,  with  illuminated  miniatures  on  a 
gold  ground ;  the  other  is  of  needlework, 
with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  one  side,  and  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  other.  Conspicuous  in  this  class  is  a 
large  case  full  of  fine  vestments,  especially 
C  No.  42,  the  cope  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent ; 
the  ground  is  cloth  of  gold.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  :  the  picture  at  the  back  is  not 
separated  as  usual,  but  worked  in  and  con- 
nected with  the  orphreys.  C  37  is  a  beau- 
tiful antependium,  from  Liege;  C  110  is  a 
very  interesting  panel  in  gold,  by  a  Late  15th- 
century  Italian  artist.  We  have  in  this  por- 
tion many  items  of  interest — gloves,  mittens, 
hose,  purses,  and  bags  of  very  early  times  — 
all  worthy  of  examination.  Some  are  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  other  celebrities.  The  collection  of  lace, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  is  carefully 
selected  and  arranged.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  bring  together  the  finest  speci- 
mens procurable  of  taj)estry.  B  05  and  fol- 
lowing Nos.,  which  line  the  principal  gal- 
lery, are  a  sumptuous  series,  rivalling  the 
best  we  have  in  this  country  of  the  same 
period  (16th  century).  Nos.  70,  77,  and  92 
may  also  be  named  as  unusually  elaborate 
and  delicate ;  but  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
are  Nos.  35,  176,  and  178 — the  triumphs  of 
Pallas,  Venus,  and  Bacchus.  They  have  the 
mark  of  Brussels,  two  capital  B's,  divided 
by  an  escutcheon  and  a  monogram,  believed 
to  be  that  of  Francois  Geubels.  The  draw- 
ing and  conception  remind  one  forcibly  of  I 


the  beautiful  woodcuts  in  Poliphilus.  Like 
them  the  designs  have  been  attributed  to  A. 
Mantegna,  though  without  much  reason.  In 
design,  fancy,  and  execution,  they  are  in- 
valuable. 

Class  B  comprises  furniture  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  elaborate  jack-towel  roller  to  cabi- 
nets of  nobles  and  princes.  There  is  little 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, of  which  date  there  is  a  large  quantity, 
especially  of  cabinets,  chairs,  and  bedsteads 
(some  of  the  last  being  buUt  up  into  the 
panelling  of  the  rooms). 

The  whole  exhibition  does  great  credit  to 
its  originators,  and  shows  in  a  complete 
manner  t  he  great  artistic  abilities  of  Belgium 
during  many  centuries. 


THE    GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS  DESIGNS. 
[second  notice.] 

LAST  week  we  reviewed  the  chief  designs 
for  the  Municipal  Buildings,  and  we 
gave  a  list  of  some  of  the  others,  a  few  of 
them  being  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  notice  a  few  at  greater 
length  than  we  were  able  to  do  last  week. 
Among  the  more  fanciful  designs  we  must 
place  "  Town  Hall,"  the  author  of  which  has, 
certainly,  in  the  matter  of  style,  not  been 
boiond  by  the  letter  of  the  instructions, 
which  required  a  building  of  Classic  design, 
"  of  a  broad  and  dignified,  rather  than  of  a 
florid  character."  The  main  elevation  is 
particularly  florid,  and  the  style  adopted 
rather  difficult  to  define,  seeiiig  that  Gothic 
features  are  prominently  intermixed  with 
Classic  detail.  We  cannot  call  it  Eenais- 
sance, but,  rather,  a  medley  of  Elizabethan 
and  Gothicesque,  both  of  which  elements 
are  present  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
pointed  arched  windows,  and  the  fantastic 
gables  in  cut  brick  and  stone,  lead  us  to  the 
supposition  that  its  author  has  Southern, 
rather  than  Northern,  proclivities  ;  and  the 
facades  are  clearly  intended  to  be  built  in 
brick.  The  drawing  is  masterly.  "  Justice 
and  Sword"  is  a  florid  columnar  com- 
position of  one  order,  Eoman  in  conception, 
with  a  centre  dome  and  pediment.  The 
entablature  is  broken  over  the  columns,  and 
the  drawing  is  sketchy.  "  Desideratum,"  in 
pencil,  is  rather  too  heavy  in  its  Eenaissance ; 
there  seems  a  want  of  proportion  and  grada- 
tion ;  the  hall  is  made  an  external  feature. 
"  Adelensis  "  is  Eoman  in  style,  columnar 
of  one  order,  with  an  attic  above,  enriched 
by  statues  over  the  columns.  The  lofty 
tower  is  somewhat  overdone,  and  the  angles 
are  pronounced  by  corner  terminals  and 
small  cujiolas.  "Light,"  in  brown  ink,  is 
rather  frittered,  and  there  is  a  want  of  rest 
and  breadth  about  the  main  fagades  ; 
"Valentine"  suffers  from  over-profuseness 
in  detail  and  sculpture,  and  a  lack  of  refined 
detail :  but  the  author  has  been  bold  enough 
to  depart  from  the  sketch  plan,  by  placing 
his  to\vn-hall  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  balanced  fagade.  "  Old  T  Square  "  has 
sacrificed  dignity  to  elaboration  of  parts 
and  detail,  a  fault  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several.  A  piling-up  of  orders, 
cupolas,  and  towers  scarcely  constitutes 
grandeur,  or  dignified  architecture ;  and 
the  remark  applies  to  several  elaborately- 
executed  designs.  "Light,"  "Concordia  et 
Fidelitas,"  an  incoherent  piling  up  of  agony 
of  towers  and  domes  ;  "  Amalgam,"  which, 
by  the  way,  is  both  heavy  in  mass,  as  well  as 
tawdry  in  detail.  "  Major  Domo  "  is  osten- 
tatious, and  seeks  to  vie  with  St.  Peter's 
dome  in  splendour  and  size ;  "  Suum 
Cuique,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  bizarre 
than  imposing,  a  fantastic  roof  and  cupola 
of  remarkable  outline  crowning  its  main 
facade;  and  "B"  in  circle  is  perhaps 
equally  given  over  to  gimcrack  finery  and 
tawdriness.  Passing  from  this  class  of 
architecture  we  come  to  several  designs  in 
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wliich  heaviness  has  been  mistakeTi  for 
massive  and  imposing  qualities  of  design. 
"0"  in  intersecting  circles,  and  "St. 
Muugo,"  with  one  order  of  columns,  look 
extremely  heavy  and  crude;  and  "  Eevi- 
rcscam  "  suffers  pcrhaj^s  rather  by  its  posi- 
tion with  other  drawings,  than  from  its  own 
•want  of  striking  features.  "Clutha"  and 
"  Red  8tar  "  are  extremely  modest  in  their 
pretensions,  and,  by  contrast,  they  might 
DO  assigned  to  the  commonplace  ;  so  "  1S80  " 
in  circle,  and  "  Simplex,"  "  Apropos,"  and 
"Palladio"  are  pompous;  and  "  Civis  " 
glories  in  a  florid  lienaissance  exterior,  with 
a  great  dome  over  portico.  "  St.  Kentigern" 
is  the  motto  of  another  attempt  at  Eoman 
magnificence.  The  fagade  is  dominated  by 
a  comprehensive  jjortieo  and  pediment  of 
one  order  of  columns,  and  the  author  has 
not  sought  to  heighten  the  effect  by  any 
extraneous  features,  such  as  towers. 
"Clyde"  is  a  design  possessing  merit,  as 
shown  by  a  good  drawing,  but  the  fronts  are 
rather  broken  and  incoherent ;  there  is  a 
central  tov/er  towards  the  square.  The  hall 
is  pronounced  by  a  sculptured  attic.  The 
alternative  design  is  better.  Less  ornateness 
would  have  been  a  virtue,  as  in  many  other 
designs  where  the  authors  appear  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  character  of  the  architecture 
of  GTeorge's  square,  anditssolid  massive  itone 
character.  A  ric'hly  decorated  building  would 
appear  rather  ridiculous,  and  would  lose 
rather  than  gain  dignity  by  association. 
"  Crescent  in  Square  "is  a  clever  drawing, 
hnt  also  conceived  in  a  far  too  ornate  style.  It 
certainly  is  a  medley  of  Venetian  andMoorish 
detail.  "Mottoes  only,"  Italian  with  a 
columnar  treatment  of  one  order  towards 
the  sqviare,  has  a  well  grouped  pediment  and 
angle  cupolas  with  coupled  pilasters  to  the 
other  fronts,  and  on  the  whole  the  design 
exhibits  a  better  scale  than  many  we  have 
mentioned  here.  Arcaded  facades,  or  those 
in  which  the  columnar  treatment  has  been 
subordinated,  ate  represented  by  a  few 
designs ;  we  may  mention,  for  instance, 
"  Fame,"  in  which  design  circular- 
headed  windows  are  the  main  feature 
with  lofty  angles  and  a  centre  cupola  of 
poor  proportion.  The  detail  is  meagre. 
"  lona  "  is  another  elaborate  conception,  in 
which  an  arcaded  front  with  centre  columns, 
and  a  cupola  with  lantern,  has  been  at- 
tempted, but  the  detail  is  far  too  elaborated 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  solid  struc- 
tures of  the  square.  "  Fiat  Lux  "  is  a 
boldly-drawn  composition  with  angle  cupo- 
las, having  a  columnar  treatment  of  a  single 
order.  "  Experience  "  has  no  roof,  but  a 
lieavy  dome  crowns  the  principal  front ;  the 
detail  is  crowded,  but  confined  to  the  pedi- 
ments. A  ciu-ious  dome  with  a  huge  ball 
finish  is  shown.  Several  other  designs  are 
to  be  seen,  but  we  have  mentioned  those 
which  are  the  most  striking  in  conception. 
As  regards  the  draughtsmanship  exhibited, 
the  comjjetition  at  Glasgow  furnishes  useful 
lessons.  It  shows  that  perspectives  maj'  be 
discarded  without  disadvantage.  According 
to  the  instriictions,  no  perspectives  were 
admitted,  the  elevations  were  to  be  drawn 
in  line,  withoiit  coloixr  or  hatching,  although 
in  the  last  respect  the  rule  has  been  broken 
in  many  instances.  We  see  many  elevations 
where  shading  has  been  attempted,  and 
colour  or  sepia  has  been  used  in  the  windows. 
Simple  oiitline  only  is  rather  too  severe  a 
ru'e,  and  we  think  no  one  can  object  to 
seeing  the  roofs  lined  in.  and  the  vvindow 
openings  distinguished  by  flat  washes  of 
colour  or  close-hatched  lines.  Several  of 
the  best  designs  are  drawn  in  a  masterly 
m.anner,  although  they  have  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  instructions,  and  as  a  test  of 
the  architectural  skill  in  Classic  design  the 
exhibition  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
recent  competitions.  The  only  regret  is  that 
the  architects  were  fettered  in  theii-  notions 
of  arrangement,  and  that  the  plan  issued 
was  considered  to  be  so  far  perfect  as  to 


have  left  the  competitors  without  choice. 
The  last-issued  circular  seems  to  have  in- 
creased the  uncertainty  with  which  some  of 
the  competitors  regarded  the  sketch-plan, 
and  this,  ccupled  with  the  remarks  made  by 
some  members  of  the  Council,  which  led  the 
competitors  not  to  strictly  adhere  to  the 
limit  of  cost  first  specified,  has  tended  to  make 
comparison  of  merit  rather  more  difficult. 


MAEGATE. 

IN  the  older  parts  of  Margate  the  usual 
London  type  of  house  is  met  with ; 
stock  and  gault  bricks,  flint,  red  brick,  and 
stone  or  stucco  are  the  common  building 
materials ;  but,  as  we  go  farther  eastwards, 
the  "  west-end,"  as  we  may  paradoxically 
call  it  of  the  old  town,  we  meet  with  red 
brick  and  stone,  half-timbered  framed 
houses,  rough  cast,  and  moulded  brickwork 
disposed  in  a  variety  of  modern  fashions. 
Confining  our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
noticeable  building  improvements  in  the 
locality,  we  remark  here,  as  in  Brighton  and 
other  seaside  places,  a  large  field  which  the 
specu'ative  builder  has  not  been  slow  to 
occupy.  "  Clifton ville,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
new  and  increasing  suburb  of  Margate, 
situated  at  its  extreme  east  end,  and  here 
may  be  found  a  few  evidences  of  the 
spi-eading  taste  for  Queen  Anne  and  other 
recent  styles.  On  the  main  thoroughfare 
leading  to  this  part,  we  observe,  a  large  and 
important  Gothic  structure  in  red  brick  and 
s'one  dressings  has  been  erected,  and  some 
recent  additions  are  now  being  made  to  it. 
The  building  in  question  is  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asj'lum,  a  branch  establishment  of 
that  at  the  Old  Kent-road;  it  stands  in 
extensive  grounds  some  distance  from  the 
road,  and  presents  considerable  fronts  on 
four  sides.  The  principal  facades  are  in  a 
kind  of  Domestic  Gothic  with  mullioned 
windows  having  cusped  heads  and  straight 
stone  lintels ;  the  upper  windows  in  the 
gables  are  pointed,  with  arches  in  brick  and 
stone,  and  the  front  towards  the  road  is 
relieved  by  a  circular  turret  with  conical 
roof  of  two  stages  forming  a  staircase. 
Gables  break  the  fronts,  and  the  grouping 
of  the  whole  at  a  little  distance  is  i^leasing. 
The  red  bricks  and  green  slated  roofs  har- 
monise well.  A  small  lodge  near  the  road 
is  built  in  a  half-timbered  style,  in  which 
rough  cast  has  been  introduced  between  the 
timbers  in  the  dormer  gables,  and  we  notice 
some  excellent  ridge  tiles  and  terra- 
cotta hip -knobs  and  finials.  In  a  similar 
style  is  a  small  building  recently  erected 
as  a  cottage  hospital  on  the  same  road. 
It  is  partly  timber-framed  and  covered  with 
red  tiles,  and  is  a  pleasing  attempt  to  im- 
part a  little  variety  and  feeling  into  these 
too- often  monotonous  abodes  of  the  sick  and 
suffering.  In  this  case  the  square  timbers 
are  painted  of  a  deep  chocolate  shade, 
between  which  the  panels  are  of  rough  cast. 
Eows  of  neat  white  brick  and  stuccoed 
villas  are  to  be  met  with  at  Clif  tonville  ; 
some  of  these  are  varied  by  red-tile  roofs,  a 
certainly  more  agreeable  form  of  covering 
near  the  sea  than  slates.  In  a  row  of  Gothic 
villas,  we  observe  a  very  successful  well- 
groujDed  instance  of  a  corner  building,  in  which 
the  white  brick  has  been  relieved  by  a  bay 
window  constructed  of  dark  framed  timbers 
and  tiling.  It  forms  a  corner  window,  and 
is  carried  up  the  whole  height  of  the  house, 
making  an  intenial  feature  of  much  con- 
venience and  comfort,  as  it  gives  an  outlook 
towards  the  sea  ;  externally  also  it  relieves 
the  monotony  of  the  buff  brickwork.  The 
timbers  are  stained  or  coloured  bj'  a  dark 
tint  where  they  show,  but  the  spaces  between 
the  windows  are  tUe-hung,  by  far  the  safest 
method  of  keeping  a  dry  interior.  Clifton- 
ville  Hall  is  a  new  building  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style.  It  is  of  one  story,  covered  by 
a  high  red-tile  roof,  and  is  buUt  of  stock 
and  red  brick ;  the  latter  used  in  gables, 


string-courses,  cojnngs,  and  arches.  Two 
ornamental  gables  break  the  roof  ;  these 
are  enriched  by  red  cut  and  moulded  brick, 
executed  in  a  careful  manner;  terra- cotta 
is  introduced  in  panels,  and  the  outline  of 
gables  is  considerably  varied.  On  the  whole, 
the  design  is  a  little  too  fanciful,  and  the 
architect  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to 
squeeze  as  much  showy  detail  as  he  could 
into  the  front,  regardless  of  repose.  Near 
it  we  see  a  site  for  a  proposed  reading-room, 
and  several  plots  of  freehold  land  are  to  be, 
let,  suitable  f^.r  villas  of  a  good  descrijjtion. 
The  eastern  esplanade  revels,  as  usual,  in 
stucco -fronted  terraces.  We  must  notice 
two  churches,  or  buUdmgs  for  public  wor- 
ship, here.  St.  Paul's  is  rather  a  heavy- 
looking  structure  of  Kentish  rag  (in  random 
masonry  with  dark  join's),  with  nave  and 
aisles  and  tower,  and  some  heavy  flat  tracery 
to  the  windows,  but  the  detail  is  passe. 
Close  by  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  but  of  con- 
siderably better  arch  itectui-e  ;  the  masonry  is 
coursed.  By  the  way,  for  architectural  effect 
we  cannotimagine  anythingmore  detrimental 
than  random  work  with  bluck  joints.  There 
is  a  bold  traceried  window  in  the  west  gable, 
and  the  windows  have  large  cusped  circles, 
French  in  design,  but  characteristic  and 
effective.  There  is  an  imfinished  tower  and 
a  double  gabled  transept,  and  in  the  east 
end  is  a  circular  window  of  Geometrical 
design,  with  a  series  of  lights  underneath. 
The  detail  is  plain;  the  jamb  and  arch- mould- 
ings consist  of  splays  and  squares,  and  the 
building  has  a  thoroughness  about  it  which 
its  neighbour  has  not. 

In  the  town  of  Margate  itself  few  im- 
provements appear  to  have  been  made  :  the 
High-street  is  still  miserably  narrow,  and 
dangerous  in  parts  from  its  steepness  and 
strips  of  pavement,  and  during  some  hours 
of  the  day  very  mrp'easant  smells  are  ex- 
perienced,apparently  arising  from  the  sewers. 
Facing  the  sea,  a  row  of  low,  dirty -looking 
tenements,  occupied  as  restaurants  and 
refreshment-bars  of  various  kinds,  stiU 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  espla- 
nade, and  we  wonder  why  the  local  authori- 
ties have  not  long  since  removed  this 
blemish.  Many  of  the  smaller  houses  are 
only  one  room  deep,  a  mode  of  construction 
which  is  singularly  injudicious  for  a  seaside 
town  exposed  as  Margate  is  to  keen  winds 
and  bright,  hot  suns.  The  rooms  are,  of 
course,  either  intensely  hot  or  extremely 
cold,  and  the  winds  in  winter-time  whistle 
right  through  them.  Though  a  very  low  rate 
of  moi  tality  is  said  to  prevail,  much  yet  is 
required  to  be  done  before  Margate  can  be 
said  to  be  a  thoroughly  sanitary  town. 
Visitors  occasionally  have  to  inhale  very 
pestiferous  exhalations,  even  on  the  sea- 
beach,  where  masses  of  putrefying  seaweed 
accumulate  at  low  tide,  and  are  abominably 
offensive. 

One  towering  structure  of  several  stories 
is  at  present  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
town  from  almost  any  direction.  The  build- 
ing, scarcely  finished,  is  situated  in  the 
Hii^h-street,  and  is  intended  for  a  coffee- 
tavern.  Mr.  Bowers,  of  Margate,  is  the 
architect.  It  has  white  brick  facings,  with 
red  brick  dressings,  arches,  and  string- 
courses, and  the  front  is  ornamented  by  a 
lofty  dormer  gable  in  red  brick.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Queen  Anne  composition.  The  main 
features  of  the  facade  consist  of  an  open- 
fronted  coffee-room,  a  moulded  brick 
cornice  with  arched  windows  of  red  brick. 
In  the  upper  part  the  spandrels  of  the  win- 
dows have  a  diaper  in  red  terra-cotta,  which 
forms  a  band,  and  panels  and  string-courses 
of  the  same  material  are  proposed  between 
the  window-heads  and  sills,  and  other  parts. 
The  roof  is  tiled,  and  the  flank  side  above 
the  roof  of  adjoining  houses  is  relieved  by  a 
wide  stack  with  panelled  face. 

Westgate-on-Sea  is  a  rising  locality,  and 
seems  to  be  patronised  by  the  more  select 
class  of  residents.    New  terraces  are  being 
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built  facing  the  sea  and  near  the  railway- 
station,  and  these  erections  are  partaking 
of  a  variety  of  forms,  Queen  Anne,  Late 
Gothic,  and  of  the  Swiss  Chalet.  Among  the 
more  striking  new  buildings  Ave  notice  one 
or  two  villas  in  Queen  Anne  taste,  several 
picturesquely-treated  Gothic  villas,  in  a  late 
half-timbered  style,  built  of  red  brick,  a  pale 
buff  brick  with  red  tiled  roofs,  and  many  of 
these  are  relieved  by  timbering  in  the  gables 
and  upper  parts,  between  which  rough  cast 
panels  are  introduced.  A  small  row  of 
shops,  close  to  the  railway,  in  a  Domestic 
Gothic  style,  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  old 
English  work.  The  window  bays  of  timbered 
work  project  and  are  carried  through  the 
eaves,  and  hipped  back  with  high  red  tile 
roofs.  Between  the  timbers  the  spaces  are 
stuccoed,  and  stamped  with  neat  plea- 
sing patterns  and  diapers  of  varied  design 
The  dark  sage-green  timberwork,  and  the 
white  plaster  give  a  remarkably  clean 
and  natty  look  against  the  red  tiling  of  the 
roof  and  upper  stories,  and  the  detail  appears 
to  be  carried  out  with  thoroughness  and 
good  taste.  Another  feature  that  strikes 
one  is  the  covered  balcony,  and  the  belvedere, 
several  forms  of  which  appear,  and  are  made 
features  to  the  house  fronts.  The  Swiss  chalets 
are  a  little  tawdry,  with  their  overhanging 
fretted  barge  boards,  pendants,  and  finials 
of  the  balconied  fronts,  but  the  wide  one- 
span  roofs  look  fresh,  and  no  expense 
appears  to  have  been  spared  in  their  erec 
tion.  Flint  and  red  brick  are  good  mate 
rials,  and  we  see  a  large  villa  in  Elizabethan 
has  been  built  with  them.  The  architects 
of  the  locality  have  certainly  a  large  variety 
of  materials  to  deal  with,  but  red  and  white 
brick,  timber,  and  stucco,  seem  to  be  the 
favourites  ;  and  at  present  these  have  been 
used  with  more  taste  than  we  should  have 
expected,  and  an  air  of  piquancy  and  fresh- 
ness has  been  given  to  this  little  hamlet  by 
the  sea. 

GREAT-SPAN  EOOFS. 

OUR  engineers  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  the  larger  the  roof  the  more  in 
tractable  it  becomes.  It  is  more  costly  to 
erect,  difficult  to  repair  and  paint,  it  occupies 
greater  height,  and  is  generally  attended 
with  more  risk.  The  St.  Pancras  roof,  a 
combined  work  of  engineering  and  archi 
tectural  skill,  affords  us  an  example  of  one 
of  the  finest,  in  this  country,  at  least ;  but 
although  it  springs  from  the  platform,  it 
rises  to  a  height,  and  presents  an  external 
appearance  that  is,  perhaps,  less  satisfactory 
than  flatter  curves.  A  large  roof,  as  we 
generally  understand  it,  is  a  single  span, 
springing  from  the  walls  and  meeting  at  a 
point  at  the  ridge.  Such  a  form  of  roof 
necessitates  considerable  height  of  ridge, 
and  the  roofing- in  of  a  large  space.  Paxton, 
in  his  ridge-and-fuirow  principle  of  roofing, 
taught  us  that  a  great  space  might  be 
covered  on  a  different  principle :  by,  in 
short,  a  series  of  small-span  roofs,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  exemplified  the  system 
as  one  of  decided  economy  for  large 
buildings.  Recently  engineers  have  learnt 
the  value  of  an  economical  principle  in 
construction,  namely,  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  small  and  simple  elements  is 
often  more  desirable  than  one  large  and 
complex  structure  ;  and  that  in  repair  and 
cleaning  the  former  system  has  unniistake- 
able  advantages.  Just  now  the  ridge-and- 
furrow  system,  on  a  large  scale,  is  being 
adopted  at  Carlisle,  over  the  new  station  now 
erecting  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  at  that  city.  The  roof  is 
a  series  of  small-span  roofs,  placed  trans- 
versely to  the  line,  and  supported  by  open 
trellis -braced  girders  of  light  construction. 
But  these  girders,  instead  of  being  placed 
wholly  below,  are  '  introduced  immediately 
under  the  ridgi  s  which  they  help  to  sustain, 
and  the  rafters  and  valleys  are  suspended 


from  them.  In  a  construction  of  such  a 
kind  thrust  is  eliminated,  and  the  whole 
I'oof  becomes  a  succession  of  straight  girders 
resting  upon  the  walls,  and  supporting  a 
series  of  gutters  between  them.  Practically, 
the  advantages  offered  in  such  a  roof  are 
great,  curved  principals  are  saved,  height 
of  walling  is  minimised,  there  is  less  weight 
of  iron,  and  each  cross  roof  becomes  a 
simple  one,  quite  independent  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  capable  of  easy  repair  and  atten- 
tion. The  Carlisle  roof  covers  several 
lines  of  rail,  and  the  open  girders  are 
placed  at  a  good  height  above  the  plat- 
form. Looking  at  the  roof  from  one 
of  the  platforms,  or,  as  we  should  technically 
say,  taking  the  longitudinal  section,  the 
appearance  presents  a  series  of  roofs,  as  in 
the  following  sketch.    It  would  be  of  value 


to  compare  the  cost  of  erection  of  this  with 
roofs  upon  the  ordinary  plan,  and  the  cost 
of  I'epair  and  painting  would  be  an  interest- 
ing item.  At  the  Glasgow  terminus  of  the 
Centi^al  I'ailway  station,  a  roof  of  similar 
construction  is  to  be  seen  of  even  gi-eater 
span  ;  but  the  trellis -braced  girders  which 
rest  on  the  walls  of  station  are  entirely 
below  the  roofs,  which  in  this  case  run 
longitudinally  with  the  station.  The  effect 
is  obviously  less  satisfactory  viewed  from  the 
end,  as  the  large  cross-braces,  with  theii- 
upper  and  lower  flange-pieces  or  booms, 
arrest  the  eye  at  intervals,  and  there  is 
greater  height  occupied  by  the  arrange- 
ment. At  the  Carlisle  station,  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  roof  in  its  main  axis  is  assisted 
by  the  light  open  circles  and  cambered 
ties  shown  in  our  diagram,  if  we  can 
really  call  them  such,  which  connect  the  great 
cross-girders  longitudinally,  and  stiffen  them 
in  that  direction.  These  are  nothing  more 
than  spandrel-bracings  to  carry  the  cross- 
gutters,  but  they  help  greatly  also  in  the 
effect.  At  the  r:dges  of  the  roofs  are  raised 
lights,  or  louvres,  for  ventilation.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  the  roof  is,  that 
there  is  no  thru  fc  on  the  walls;  on  the 
contrary,  it  ten's  to  tie  them  together; 
there  is  no  lost  space ;  the  walling  may  be 
lighter  than  with  roofs  constructed  on  the 
arched  or  bow  principle.  A  span  of  80ft.  to 
90ft.  was  considered  a  great  engineering  feat 
in  roofing  when  first  iron  was  employed,  and 
the  great  Liverpool  station-roof  of  153ft., 
or,  still  more,  the  joint  station-roof  of  New- 
sti  eet,  Birmingham,  212ft.  in  span,  spanning 
ten  lines  of  rail  and  four  platforms  and  roads, 
constructed  on  the  bow  principle,  with  cast- 
iron  arched  girders  with  cross-diagonals 
and  struts,  nppeared  to  accomplish  all  that 
was  required.  But,  though  grand  triumphs 
of  constructive  architecture,  they  have  their 
defects,  which  the  ridge-and-furrow  prin- 
ciple in  a  large  degree  removes.  The  Italian 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  was  one  of 
the  first  buildings  in  which  the  principle 
was  ajaplied,  the  spans  in  this  case  being 
carried  by  a  series  of  double-trellis  girders 
9ft.  deep  and  about  20ft.  apart,  but  they 
were  placed  below  the  gutters.  In  the 
Carlisle  example  the  space  is  still  further 
minimised,  and  the  architectural  effect  rather 
improved. 


THE  RUINS  OE  TEOTIHUACAN. 

THESE  ruins  are  at  a  distance  of  thirty- 
one  miles  north-west  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Vera  Cruz  Railway.  Setting  out  at  6  a.m., 
says  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review, 
I  Beached  the  place  at  7.30.  Erom  the  San  Juan 
Station  the  eye  sees  hardly  anything,  save  the 


grand  silliouettes  of  the  two  pyramids  ,  yet  to 
the  south,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  ruins 
seem  to  stretch  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Matla- 
cinga  Mountains,  which  constitute  the  limit  of 
the  valley.    To  the  north  are  ruins  extending-  to 
the  village  of  San  Martin,  distant  about  two 
miles.     Hence  Ttotihuacan  was  a  city  upwards 
of  nine  leagues,  or  twenty-three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.   At  first  view  one  can  form  no  just 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  these  ruins.    As  with 
ruins  in  general,  especially  when  they  are  over- 
turned and  wrecked  like  those  before  us,  one  ex- 
periences a  grevious  dibillusion  when  he  looks  at 
them  for  the  first  time.    It  is  only  after  you 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  them  in  mass 
and  in  detail  that  they  impress  you  with  their 
amazing  vastness.     Nowhere  else  in  America 
can  you,  in  my  opinion,  find  a  more  imposing 
mass  of  ancient  ruins,  nor  do  I  know  of  anything 
that  can  comi^are  with  this  City  of  the  Goda. 
Starting  from  the  south,  near  the  boundary  of 
this  ancient  city,  I  took  a  northerly  direction 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Indian,  and  we  passed 
numerous  hillocks,  the  remains  of  edifices  that 
have  fallen.    They  are  now  merely  heaps  of 
small  porous  stones  mixed  with  soil,  but  their 
great  mmiber  is  evidence  that  a  large  population 
once  inhabited  this  site.   Still  continuing  north- 
ward, we  cross  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  a  little 
muddy  stream  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  a 
torrent  carrying  in  its  current  fragments  of  ob- 
sidian, of  which  I  will  take  away  some  specimens. 
Since  the  abandonment  of  the  ruins,  this  river 
has  cut  a  deep  gorge  which  separates  about  one- 
third  of  the  ruins  on  its  south  side  from  the  re- 
mainder on  the  north.     But,  while  the  city 
flourished,  the  river  must  have  worn  a  very 
different  aspect  to  what  it  does  now.    It  must 
have  been  canalised,  and  bridges  must  have  con- 
nected the  two  portions  of  the  city.    In  fact,  on 
ascending  the  north  bank,  I  found  causeways 
constructed,  like  the  walls  of  the  houses,  of  a 
tetzontU*  concrete    and  covered  with  cemesnt. 
The  surface  appears  to  have  had  a  layer  of  Hme, 
and  at  other  points  are  seen  traces  of  red  paint. 
Strange  to  say,  in  some  places  we  find  two  and 
three  causeways  superposed,  the  one,  two,  or 
three  feet  above  the  other,  and  one  asks  the 
reason,  the  purpose,  of  these  successive  cause- 
ways, on  which  promenaders  and  the  citizens  in 
general  must  have  walked  in  crossing  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other.    .    .    The  farther 
we  go  northward,  the  more  do  the  rubbish-heaps 
increase  in  number:   we  walk  through  fields 
bounded  by  hillocks,  and  strewed  with  fragments 
of  pottery  of  every  hue,  and  with  little  figures  of 
idols  in  every  shape.    These  debris  grow  still 
more  abundant  as  we  approach  the  Pyramid  of 
the  Sun.    The  very  soil  seems  made  up  of  these 
j  materials,  and  we  picked  up  a  quantity  of  speci- 
mens, some  of  them  very  fine.    Soon  we  reached 
;  the  Pyi-amid  of  the  Sun,  which  rises  abruptly 
I  from  the  plain  like  a  volcanic  excrescence, 
having  no  platform  to  support  it,  as  have  the 
pyramids  in  Yucatan.    Its  base  is  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet  square,  and  its  height  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet.     It  exactly  faces 
the  four  cardinal  points.    Traces  remaiii  of 
four  esplanades  one  above  the  other  on  the 
summit,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  stairways. 
Possibly  there  was  originally  an  inclined  plane. 
The  body  of   the  pyramid  is  constructed  of 
volcanic  (r/e%- is  laid  in  vegetable  mould;  there  is 
no  sign  of  mortar.  But  the  structure  was  coated 
with  a  cement,  of  which  large  slabs  still  remain 
in  perfect  condition.    This  coat  of  cement  was 
overlaid  with  white  stucco  very  highly  polished, 
as  were  all  the  houses.    At  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  these  pyramids,  when  public  monu- 
ments and  private  dwelhngs  were  still  standing 
whole,  and  with  their  white  walls  glistening  in 
the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  plain  with 
its  rim  of  mountains  tinted  blue  and  rose  colour, 
the  whole  must  have  presented  a  imicpie  and 
wonderful  spectacle.     Surround  these  monu- 
ments, temples,  and  dwellings  with  gardens,  and 
then  imagine  what  a  prospect  greeted  the  eyes 
of  the  astonished  Spaniards  !    Add  to  this  that 
everywhere  one  found  traces  of  crosaways  which 
extended  across  the  whole  city  out  to  the  distant 
suburbs,  and  you  will  comprehend  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  place  by  Torquemada.  "AH 
these  temples  and  palaces,  and  all  these  houses 
round  about,"  says  Torquemada,  "  were  wholly 
built  of  white  polished  lime,  so  that  ou  beholding 
them  from  afar  one  experienced  no  end  of 
pleasure  at  the  sight.    The  alleys,  the  streets, 
and  the  plazas  were  of  coloured  and  polished 
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cement,  and  so  fair  were  they,  so  cleanly  and  so 
shining,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  human 
hands  nhould  have  been  able  to  construct  them, 
or  that  human  foot  durst  tread  them.  And  so 
true  is  this,  that,  all  exaggeration  aside,  my 
report  can  be  believed,  for,  in  addition  to  what 
others  have  cortifiod  to  mo,  I  have  myself  seen 
certain  ruins  that  gave  proof  of  all  I  have  said  ; 
and  amid  these  temples  were  trees  and  flowers, 
magnificent  gardens,  and  parterres  breathing 
fragrance,  all  for  the  service  and  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  temples."  To  ascend  the  pyramid 
is  a  laboi'ious  undertaking,  and  the  descent 
is  full  of  peril.  .  .  .  Leaving  the  pyramid 
to  the  right,  we  now  pursued  a  northerly 
course  towards  the  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  along 
a  splendid  broad  road,  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  width,  and  bordered  with  little 
stone  heaps,  which  represent  the  ruins  of  groups 
of  dwellings.  This  roadway,  the  surface  of 
which  is  in  some  spots  still  covered  with  cement, 
was  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  terminating  at 
the  foot  of  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Moon.  Before  reaching  the  terminus  the 
road  widened  on  both  sides  to  the  extent  of  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  -  eight  feet,  thus  f  ormin  g 
thetwo  arms  of  a  cross,  whereof  the  route  we  had 
followed  was  the  stem,  and  the  Pyramid  of  the 
Moon  the  head ;  the  whole  forms  a  Greek  tau. 
At  the  angle  formed  by  one  of  the  arms  with  the 
stem  is  found  a  mutilated  statue  of  the  goddess 
that  formerly  had  her  temple  on  the  summit  of 
the  pyramid.  In  front  of  the  groups  of  houses 
which  lined  this"  highway,  all  of  which  stood  a 
little  o£B  the  street  on  raised  ground,  are  seen, 
in  a  i3erfect  state  of  preservation,  the  steps  of 
staii'ways  lying  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  street. 
On  these,  no  doubt,  the  people  and  the  numerous 
visitors  who  came  to  attend  the  public  or  religious 
ceremonies  used  to  assemble.  All  this  reminds 
us  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Chichen-Itza  and 
Uxmal,  and  we  are  disposed  to  give  the  same 
interpretation  to  them  all.  This  highway  was, 
according  to  tradition,  called  by  the  toltecs 
"  the  way  of  the  dead  "  {mihotli).  The  Toltecs, 
observe,  are  reappearing  everywhere,  and  if 
they  did  not  found  Teotihuacan  they  lived  there. 
But  at  what  period  ?  At  a  time  when  Fate  was 
pursuing  them,  for,  according  to  the  tradition 
cited  by  Senor  Mendoza,  they  came  to  this  holy 
place  to  entreat  the  gods  to  avert  from  them  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  them.  But  it  so 
happened  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  dances  and 
other  ceremonies  they  were  performing  in  honour 
of  these  same  gods,  right  on  this  road  and  in  the 
amphitheatre,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  giant 
among  the  dancers,  and  all  whom  he  touched 
straightway  died.  On  the  morrow  he  came  again. 
His  fingers  were  now  long  and  pointed  ;  again  he 
came  in  among  the  files  of  dancers,  and  so 
wounded  them  with  his  sharp  nails  that  in  two 
days  there  was  no  end  of  corpses.  On  the  third 
day,  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain  Hueitepetl, 
situate  to  the  west  of  the  pyramids,  appeared  a 
babe,  white  and  fair  to  view,  but  which  gave 
forth  a  deadly  odour.  Pilled  with  terrors  by  so 
many  misfortunes,  and  by  the  mortality  which 
was  decimating  them,  the  surviving  Toltecs  re- 
solved to  go  back  to  their  capital,  Tula  or  Tollan, 
and  report  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  outcome 
of  their  expedition.  Thereupon  their  priest 
enjoined  them  to  quit  that  land  for  ever.  Such 
at  least  is  the  account  given  by  Torquemada  ; 
and  Veytia,  more  conversant  than  he  with  the 
hieroglyphs  and  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
goes  to  a  greater  length  in  detailing  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befell  the  Toltecs  prior  to  their 
extinction.  These  myths  are  not  difficult  to  in- 
terpret. According  to  the  first-named  historian, 
the  giant  represents  the  heavy  inundations  which 
had  visited  the  country,  laying  it  waste.  The 
giant  with  pointed  nails  represents  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  destroy  everything  when 
they  are  not  associated  with  the  other  elements 
of  life.  The  beautiful  white  baby  represents 
the  frost  that  destroyed  the  feeble  vegetation 
which  had  survived  the  preceding  calamities. 
As  for  the  tau,  which  is  the  principal  figures  in 
these  ruins,  and  which  we  see  repeated  in  the 
great  highway,  archoeologists  observe  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  held  that  symbol 
as  sacred  and  as  full  of  deep  mysteries.  .  .  . 
On  the  left,  before  you  reach  the  foot  of  the  es- 
planade fronting  the  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  is 
seen  an  excavation  recently  made  into  the  side 
of  a  tumulus.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  the 
passage  difficult,  and  within  there  ie  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  stones.  In  front  of  this  excavation 
is  seen  an  enormous  statue  in  the  style  of  all 


Mexican  statues,  but  it  is  noteworthy  on  account 
of  its  great  size.  Originally  it  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  but  it  had  been  cast  down, 
suffering  serious  injury  to  its  nose  in  the  fall. 
It  represents  one,  but  which  one  we  cannot  say, 
of  the  divinities  worshipijcd  by  the  builders  of 
the  City  of  the  Gods,  the  famous  Teotihua- 
can. The  idol  is  a  trachyte  block  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelopipedon,  very  rudely 
sculptured,  and  in  all  respects  resembling  a 
multitude  of  other  gods  that  date  from  a  later 
period.  However  great  their  talents,  theu-  in- 
genuity as  builders,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  founders  of  this  city  had  no  artistic  faculty. 
The  block  of  trachyte  is  nearly  ten  and  a  half 
feet  in  height  and  nearly  sixty-four  inches 
square  at  the  base ;  its  estimated  weight  is 
thirty -six  thousand  pounds— a  rather  ponderous 
specimen,  and  interesting  withal,  but  very  ugly. 
Their  sculptures,  some  of  them  at  least,  appear 
to  have  been  executed  by  the  process  of  rubbing; 
and  surely  it  were  difficult  to  attain  perfection 
in  that  way,  as  we  can  well  understand.  But  if 
we  examine  specimens  of  their  vases  or  any  of 
those  little  terra-cotta  figures,  fashioned  as  they 
were  out  of  less  refractory  material,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  true  chefs  d''a:m'rcs,  genuine 
works  of  art.  Thus  in  our  first  excavation  at 
Teotihuacan  we  found  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  heads  of  idols  or  lares,  and  divers 
other  objects,  among  them  some  perfectly- 
modelled  masks.  Further,  every  type  is  repre- 
sented in  this  little  collection,  which  I  shall 
certainly  duplicate  on  my  next  visit.  Among 
these  Indian  masks  which  appear  to  reproduce 
all  the  races  of  Mexico  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
among  these  terra-cotta  specimens  representing 
truly  or  in  caricature  all  the  social  gradations, 
we  find  two  figures  of  exceptional  interest.  One 
of  these  specimens  is  a  negro's  head  with  thick 
lips  and  woolly  hair,  all  perfectly  designed  ;  the 
other  the  face  of  a  woman,  rather  disfigured  by 
a  broken  nose,  but  plainly  of  European  or 
Grecian  type,  and  reminding  us  by  its  features, 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  This  looks  like  a  pleasan- 
try ;  but  no — my  photographs  will  prove  that  I 
simply  state  facts.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  here  in  the  land  of  mysteries  as 
regards  history  and  race.  How  many  races 
have  come  together  here  to  blend  into  one  ?  Not 
even  the  most  learned  can  give  th3  answer.  Out- 
side of  the  Mexican  people — I  mean  the  Aztecs — 
we  knov/  nothing. 


ANCIENT  MASONET  IN  LONDON-WALL. 

A GOOD  many  Londoners  are  unaware  that  in 
London-wall  an  old  church,  or  rather  a 
fragment  of  one,  is  to  be  seen.  The  biulding 
itself  still  does  duty  as  a  City  church,  and 
passers-by  might  have  noticed  nothing  very 
ancient  or  striking  in  the  narrow  brick  entrance 
decorated  with  Roman  Doric  pilasters  of  18th 
century  design  in  London -wall,  nor  in  the  east 
front,  with  its  commonplace  Classic  pediment 
and  windows  facing  Aldermanbury.  Within 
the  last  few  days,  however,  the  demolition  of  a 
row  of  shops  adjoining  the  gateway  of  Sion 
College  has  revealed  the  western  wall  of  the 
fabric,  and  has  disclosed  some  very  ancient 
masonry  and  three  arches,  evidently  belonging 
to  the  original  structure.  These  blocked-up 
recesses  are  Pointed  archways,  and  were  pro- 
bably the  original  entrances  to  the  church. 
The  largest  is  placed  some  distance  back 
from  the  road  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
old  tower,  for  at  the  south  angle  we  find 
a  mass  of  rough  masonry  and  brickwork, 
which  evidently  formed  a  buttress  of  some 
projection.  The  smaller  arched  recess  bricked 
up,  that  has  been  brought  to  light,  may  have 
been  an  entrance  or  window  to  the  north  aisle 
which  now  does  not  exist,  as  the  space  is  now 
filled  up  by  a  shallow  building,  facing  London  Wall 
on  its  longest  side.  The  present  entrance  is 
merely  a  lobby  or  vestibule  which  opens  into  the 
church  so  long  blocked  out  of  sight  by  the  houses 
which  have  been  built  on  both  sides  of  it.  In 
examining  the  arches  more  closely,  we  find  they 
are  simply  splayed  outside  in  the  jambs,  with 
arches  formed  of  two  splays  with  a  square  angle 
between  of  Early  English  character.  From  the 
quoins  of  long  and  short  work  and  the  rough 
rubble  jambs,  they  have  clearly  been  inside 
arches,  such  as  we  might  find  to  a  window  or  to  a 
doorway  with  an  outer  porch.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  tower  is  another  old  archway  of  seg- 
ment-pointed shape,  the  arch  springing  from  the 
splayed  sides  of  the  jambs,  and  similar  in  design 


to  the  two  others.  One  of  the  jambs  shows  a 
vertical  crack  on  its  splayed  face,  and  the 
masonry  on  the  outside  is  of  rough  rubble  and 
flint,  loosely  held  together  as  the  mortar  has 
been  washed  out.  The  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  disclosure,  viewed  from  the  outside,  is  the 
square  tower  we  have  mentioned  with  the  two 
archways  in  it.  At  present  it  is  roofed  by  a 
pyramidal  tile  roof  rather  above  the  London- 
Wall  entrance  structure,  to  which  it  seems  to 
belong.  Some  louvre-boarded  openings  appear 
near  the  top,  and  the  rough  masonry  of  the 
original  tower  is  clearly  seen  above  the  roof  of 
entrance.  It  is  clear  that  the  original  building, 
becoming  dilapidated,  was  rebuilt  or  patched 
up,  and  the  present  eighteenth-century  brick 
fronts,  with  painted  stucco  pUasters  and  pedi- 
ments, were  built  on  to  it.  It  is  almost  certain 
also  that  the  doorways,  from  the  style  of  the  arch 
mouldings,  belonged  to  the  original  edifice,  and 
it  is  stated  on  authority  that  it  belonged  to  St. 
Mary  Elsing,  Spittal,  founded  in  1532.  The 
interior,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  bare  rec- 
tangular-shaped apartment  lightedby  a  large  side 
window  of  three  lights,  and  an  end  window  of 
Venetian  shape,  besides  two  side-windows  over 
the  porches.  These  are  filled  with  stained  glass. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1777.  On  the 
north  waU  is  aClassic-dcsigned  monument  to  Sir 
Rowland  Hayward,  twice  Lord  Mayor,  bearing 
the  date  1593.  He  is  shown  kneeling  in  the 
centre  niche  with  his  wives  and  children  on  each, 
side.  From  historical  works  we  find  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Alphage  was  dedicated  to  the  Saxon 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  that  name,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Danes  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  church  is  now  undergoing  re- 
pair. 

On  the  south  side  there  is  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground  now  filled  with  debris,  and  which  will 
soon  be  filled  up.  Its  old  churchyard  is  stUl 
partly  preserved  on  the  opposite  side  of  London - 
Wall  facing  Sion  CoUege,  where  a  neatly-kept 
strip  of  ground,  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
and  decorated  with  rockwork,  and  railed  off,  may 
be  seen.  On  a  stone  let  into  the  wall  is  an  in- 
scription informing  the  stranger  that  the  ground 
was  formerly  part  of  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Alphage,  and  that  it  was  laid  out  as  a  garden 
by  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp.  The 
wall  in  which  this  inscription  stone  is  built  is 
part  of  the  Old  Roman  city  walls. 

The  gateway  of  Sion  CoUege  still  remains  as  a 
landmark  among  the  new  rows  of  buildings  and 
warehouses.  The  arched  entrance  has  some 
good  brickwork,  the  library  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  workmanship  ;  but  a  group  of  modem 
buildings  call  for  notice,  among  them  the  stone - 
fronted  hall  of  the  Curriers'  Company  rebuilt 
some  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J. 
and  J.  Belcher,  in  which  a  Late  Flemish  Gothic 
treatment  has  been  adopted,  stUl  striking  in  its 
details,  while  close  to  it  we  find  a  good  specimen 
of  warehouse  architecture,  brickwork  being 
treated  broadly,  and  the  windows  recessed  with 
vertical  mullions  of  warm  sandstone,  running 
through  the  stories.  The  stepped  gables  make  a 
picturesque  finish.  As  we  are  speaking  of  im- 
provements, we  may  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  few  recent  buildings  showing  a  de- 
cided departure  from  ordinary  design,  as  applied 
to  warehouses,  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  London  Wall. 

At  the  comer  of  Cripplegate -buildings  and 
Fore -street  a  large  block  of  warehouses  with 
stone  fronts,  in  quite  a  new  dress,  has 
just  been  buUt.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find 
Gothic  successfully  applied  to  buildings  of  this 
class ;  the  style,  as  English  architects  treat  it,  has 
often  a  forced  and  cramped  efEect  when  so  many 
stories  of  windows  have  to  be  combined.  In 
these  warehouses  the  architect  has  selected  a  kind 
of  German  or  Flemish  Gothic,  and  has  been  able 
to  impart  a  freshness  of  character  to  the  ranks 
of  openings.  Although  of  four  stories  in  height 
and  with  the  windows  aU  square  headed,  the 
architect  has  made  the  most  of  the  fenestration 
by  connecting  the  windows  vertically  by  the 
blank  panel  tracery  or  decoration  so  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Late  Gothic  buildings  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  ground  story  there  is  simply  a 
succession  of  elliptical  shaped  arches  forming 
the  fronts ;  these  have  mouldings  ranning  round 
and  intersecting  at  the  springing.  This  arcading, 
formed  on  both  frontages  has  carved  span- 
drels, while  between  the  windows  vertically 
the  intersecting  German  tracery  is  intro- 
duced with  piquant  effect,  and  the  upper 
windows     have    ogee    labels    finished  by 
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huse  carved  finials  of  foliage.  Between 
the  linevS  of  the  windows,  narrow  square  pilasters 
are  carried  up,  wit!-;  carved  caps,  which  mark 
the  vertical  lines,  and  these  are  finished  heneath 
a  i)laiu  moulded  stone  cornice  with  no  visible 
roof.  The  flat,  almost  unfinished,  effect  of  the 
building  at  the  top  is  compensated  for  by  the 
playful  variety  of  surface  tracery -work  and 
moulding,  and  the  structure  is  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  brick  buildings  of  the  same  class 
in  this  part.  As  an  instance  of  warehouse 
architecture,  the  building  has  special  claim  on 
the  attention  of  the  architect  who  is  anxious  to 
infuse  a  freshness  into  our  commercial  city 
buildings.  In  the  Australian  Avenue,  a  more 
local  rendering  of  warehouse  building'  is  seen, 
yet  still  an  improvement  upon  the  common 
stereotyped  architecture  in  this  direction.  The 
brickwork  of  the  fronts  is  reduced  to  massive 
piers,  having  vertical  openings  for  the  windows, 
and  these  are  simply  divided  by  warm- coloured 
stone  lintels,  emphasised  here  and  there  at  the 
points  of  intersection  with  carved  emblems  and 
other  devices.  Directly  facing  Jewin-crosoent 
on  one  end  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  produce 
something  unique  in  the  way  of  commercial  ar- 
chitecture ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  is  of  reddish  sandstone,  and  the  upper  story 
of  brick.  Wood-street,  long  noted  for  its  commer- 
cial buildings,  has  received  one  or  two  recent 
additions,  one  a  rather  boldly-treated  facade  of 
red  brick  and  reddish  stone,  the  window-heads 
being  vigorously  carved  with  large  labels  and 
finials  in  a  species  of  Late  Flemish  Gothic.  The 
advantage  of  this  type  of  treatment  is  that  it 
lends  itself  more  easily  to  square-headed  window 
openings,  admitting  decoration  of  the  spaces  over 
the  heads.  We  cannot  call  this  florid  or  Flam- 
boj'ant  Gothic,  however,  at  all  characteristic  or 
expressive  of  business  purposes  ;  yet  we  think 
the  more  sober  varieties  of  German  panel  or 
tracery  work,  if  confined  to  geometrical  and 
strictly  surface  relief,  can  be  usef uUj^  employed 
in  terra-cotta,  and  stone  or  cut  brick-work  in 
the  fronts  of  City  buildings  where  coloured 
materials  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
little  better  than  money  thrown  away. 


SUGG'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GAS- 
BUKNERS. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  arrangement  of 
gas-burners  have  been  recently  patented  by 
Mr.  W.  Sugg,  of  Vincent- street,  Westminster, 
the  object  of  which,  according  to  the  English 
Mechanic,  is  to  construct  a  compound  gas- 
burner  for  use  in  railway  yards  and  other 
situations  where  an  intense  light  is  required, 
and  where  the  use  of  glass  chimneys,  which  are 
needed  for  argand  burners,  is  objected  to.  For 
this  purpose  he  combines  together,  say,  four  or 
more  batwing  or  other  flat-flame  burners  in  such 
manner  that  the  spaces  between  them  will  be 
equidistant,  or  nearly  so.  When  constructing  a 
burner  with  four  batwings  he  arranges  three  to 
correspond  to  the  angles  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  the  fourth  is  placed  in  the  centre 
at  a  somewhat  superior  elevation.  The  flames 
of  the  outer  burners  thus  arranged  will  barely 
reach  each  other  at  their  adjacent  edges.  To 
insure  this  result  and  to  remove  all  tendency  of 
the  flames  to  curl  inwards  and  interfere  with 
the  perfect  combustion  of  the  gas,  ho  arranges 
within  the  triangular  figure  formed  by  the 
burners  a  metal  guard  of  corresponding  form 
having  its  flat  faces  presented  to  the  burners, 
which  guard  will  guide  currents  of  air  up  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  flame.  Instead  of  metal  this 
guard  may  be  made  of  talc  or  other  suitable 
material.  The  flame  of  the  ee.jtral  burner  must 
be  kept  clear  of  the  flames  of  the  exterior 
burners,  either  by  diminishing  the  jet  or  by 
elevating  it  as  above  indicated,  or  by  both 
means.  Transverse  guards  parallel  to  the  cen- 
tral flame  may  also  be  employed  for  directing 
the  air  upwards  to  the  central  burner  so  as  to 
insure  the  flatness  of  the  flame.  He  proposes  in 
some  cases  to  use  two  or  more  burners  within 
the  circumscribing  group,  taking  care  so  to 
arrange  them  in  the  way  above  indicated  that 
the  flames  of  all  the  burners  shall  remain  dis- 
tinct or  be  prevented  from  blending,  as  other- 
wise a  forked  and  irregular  mass  of  flame  will 
be  produced.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
guard  which  is  inserted  within  the  circum- 
scribing burners  will  take  the  figure  correspond- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  those  burners, 
whatever  that  may  be.    A  modification  of  the 


arrangement  above  indicated  is,  in  forming  a  six- 
light  burner,  to  arrange  four  in  a  row  of  cor. 
responding  size,  the  two  outer  ones  representing 
two  angles  of  a  four  sided  figure,  then  for  the 
other  angles  of  this  figure  to  arrange  two 
burners  of  larger  capacity  ;  the  air- guards  or 
guides  in  this  case  will  be  arranged  parallel  to 
the  flames  of  thou-  respective  burners. 

In  the  figure  a  four-light  burner  is  shown 


with  three  of  the  jets  at  the  angles  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  while  the  fourth  is  placed 
at  the  centre,  and  preferably  at  a  superior  ele- 
vation. The  guard,  when  of  metal,  will  take  a 
triangular  form  and  leave  a  cross  piece  for  the 
central  burner  ;  but  if  of  glass,  for  cheapness,  it 
will  be  made  circular  in  form  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line.  The  use  of  compound  burners 
of  this  kind  is  believed  to  give  a  better  result 
than  by  using  the  same  quantity  of  gas  in 
separate  burners  spaced  some  distance  apart ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  gas  employed 
in  this  manner  can  compete  with  the  electric 
light. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  FREE  LIBRARY. 

ON  Monday  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of 
the  New  Free  Library,  at  Newcastle- on- 
Tyne.  la  1S7-1,  ata  public  meeting,  a  motion 
of  Dr.  Newton  for  the  adoption  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1855,  was  carried.  A  proposal 
was  afterwards  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  for  the  amalgamation  of 
that  institution  with  the  projected  free  library, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  Free  Library  Com- 
mittee took  over  the  institute,  with  all  its  books, 
class  arrangements,  &c.  To  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building  an  open 
space  of  ground  was  available  for  the  new 
building  that  would  be  required,  and  the  only 
erection  on  this  ground  was  the  old  Carliol 
Tower,  one  of  the  many  towers  of  the  old  town 
wall  that  surrounded  Newcastle  and  withstood 
more  than  one  siege  in  the  time  of  border  feuds 
and  during  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots.  After  much  opposition  from  anti- 
quaries in  all  parts  of  the  country  it  was  decided 
to  remove  the  tower,  despite  its  historical 
associations,  and  plans  were  prepared  and 
approved  for  the  building  which  is  now  in 
progress.  It  is  designed  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Doric  orders  of  Classic  architecture.  The 
fagade,  including  the  front  of  the  existing 
Mechanics'  Institute  building,  which  the  new 
structure  joins,  will  be  167ft.  in  length,  arranged 
in  bold  relief  by  bays  30ft.  wide  at  each  end, 
with  the  principal  entrance  in  the  centre.  This 
entrance  will  be  approached  by  seven  steps 
through  a  portico  with  Doric  columns  supporting 
an  entablature,  which  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade,  and  this  balustrade  will  be  continued 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The 
whole  of  the  centre  portion  will  be  surmounted 
by  a  pediment,  below  which  will  be  formed  a 
cornice  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  blocking- 
course  parapet  terminating  at  the  projecting 
bays.  The  roof  will  be  semi-circular,  and  the 
larger  rooms  will  be  lighted  by  skylights.  The 
building  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  and  will 
be  set  back  from  the  street,  and  protected  by  a 
dwarf  wall  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
railing.  The  basement  floor  will  be  used  for 
ordinary  working  purposes  of  the  libraiy,  and 
will  cover  an  area  of  330  square  yards.  The 
lending  library  will  be  60ft.  by  42ft.,  and  17ft. 


Gin.  high.  There  will  also  be  a  reference  library 
58ft.  by  36ft.,  and  19ft.  lOin.  high;  also  two 
reading-rooms,  43ft.  4in.  by  28ft.,  and  25ft.  by 
19ft.  respectively,  each  17ft.  6in.  high.  On  the 
first  floor  the  front  rooms  will  be  devoted  to 
pictures  and  sculpture,  and  will  be  135ft.  long 
by  28ft.  wide,  and  from  23ft.  to  28ft.  high, 
divided  by  partition  walls  with  sliding  doors, 
the  whole  arranged  cn  suite.  Four  large  rooms 
will  also  be  set  apart  for  science  and  art  classes, 
and  approached  from  the  front  street  by  a 
seiiarate  entrance.  The  staircase  and  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  vestibule  or  hall  will  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  admit  of  extensions  in  case  of 
further  reciuirements.  The  land  and  structural 
works,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  estimated  to 
cost  £20,000.  The  building  has  be^n  designed 
by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Fowler,  M.Inst. C.E.,  borough 
engineer  and  property  surveyor  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Newcastle. 


THE  MASON  SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

SIR  JOSIAH  MASON'S  Scientific  College  at 
Bu'mingham  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of 
October.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  five 
and  a  half  years  since.  The  site  comprises 
about  an  acre  of  land,  but  only  about  half  the 
ground  is  at  present  covered  with  buildings. 
These  are  arranged  around  two  quadrangles, 
the  main  block  fronting  to  Edmund-street,  and 
a  range  of  buildings  of  about  the  same  bulk 
standing  parallel  with  it  at  the  rear.  The  two 
are  connected  by  east  and  west  wings,  and  by  a 
,  covered  central  corridor  and  out-offices,  which 
divide  the  inclosed  space  into  two  open  courts, 
each  of  ample  extent  for  the  purposes  of  light 
and  ventilation.  The  whole  of  tlj.e  walls  are  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  elevation  is  symmetrical, 
having  the  principal  entrance  in  the  centre.  It 
is  in  the  13th  century  style^  with  details  of  a 
somewhat  French  character.  The  ground-floor 
is  raised  seven  feet  above  the  street  level,  and  a 
plinth  of  Bramley  FdU  stone  is  carried  to  this 
height.  The  college  is  entered  by  a  boldly- 
moulded  and  dceijly-recessed  arch,  with  shafts 
of  grey  York  stone.  The  entrance  is  closed  by 
wroughtniron  gates,  sliding  into  grooves  in  the 
jambs.  Over  the  gateway  projects  a  stone 
balcony,  above  which  is  a  bold  oriel  window  of 
two  stories  in  height,  with  geometrical  tracery 
in  the  heads  of  the  lights.  The  central  gable, 
against  which  the  upper  part  of  the  oriel  abuts, 
is  terminated  by  a  mermaid — the  crest  of  the 
founder  of  the  institution — at  a  height  of  122ft. 
above  the  pavement.  All  the  windows — and 
there  are  sixty  of  them  in  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, besides  the  dormers  and  oriels — have  Geo- 
metrical tracery  within  deeply-recessed  arches, 
with  effective  moulded  and  shafted  jambs,  the 
latter  having  carved  capitals.  A  stone  balcony 
extendi  along  the  whole  of  the  front  at  the  level 
of  the  roof,  and  is  stopped  at  the  angles  of  the 
several  blocks  by  octagonal  turrets  carried  out 
from  the  lines  of  the  front  on  moulded  corbels. 
On  the  fagade  at  various  points  are  carved  the 
arms  of  Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  Worcester, 
Worcestershire,  and  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason.  The 
roofs,  which  are  of  a  very  steep  pitch,  are  red 
tiled,  and  are  pierced  by  dormers. 

Entering  the  College  by  the  porch,  which  has 
moulded  ribs,  resting  on  dwarf  columns,  with 
carved  capitals,  the  spaces  between  the  wall  ribs 
being  filled  with  Geometrical  tracery  and  carved 
spandrels,  the  visitor  finds  a  handsome  central 
corridor,  about  100ft.  long  by  8|ft.  broad,  with 
transverse  corridors  branching  to  the  right  and 
the  left.  The  latter  conduct  to  the  offices  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  college,  a 
room  allotted  to  the  Natural  History  Society, 
and  two  professors'  rooms.  The  side  corridors 
turn  northwards  along  the  wings  of  the  building. 
In  the  eastern  wing  there  are  two  rooms  and  a 
class-room  for  the  use  of  female  students,  and  in 
the  western  two  class-rooms  and  an  assistant's 
room  for  males.  These  rooms,  which  are  about 
15ft.  square,  have  windows  looking  into  the 
quadrangles,  and  also  receive  light  from  the 
corridors. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  central  corridor  are 
two  apartments,  each  4Sft.  by  30ft.  The  one  on. 
the  right  is  the  library  and  reading-room,  and 
has  behind  it  an  ante-room,  which  can  either 
be  used  as  a  place  for  conversation,  or  as  a 
separate  reading-room  for  ladies.  The  room  on 
the  left  is  the  physics  laboratory.  On  the  first 
floor  the  chief  and  central  room  is  the  chemical 
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lecture  tlioatro,  49ft.  by  33ft.  fitted  with  seats 
tier  above  tier,  for  tiio  accommodation  of  155 
students.  There  is  also  an  ante-room  for  the 
lecturer's  assistant,  a  class-room  for  electricity, 
and  another  for  magnetism,  &c.  In  the  west 
corridor  arc  rooms  for  tho  biological  professor 
and  demonstrator,  and  adjoining  tlicm  is  a  room 
for  models  employed  in  the  biological  depart- 
ment, which  occujiios  the  adjoining-  end  of  the 
north  block.  The  corresponding  corridor  on  the 
east  side  is  that  giving  access  to  three  rooms  to 
be  used  for  apparatus  and  other  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  physics  department.  The 
first  floor  of  the  north  main  block  is  occupied  by 
two  other  lecture  theatres — one  for  biology  and 
mathematics,  and  the  other  for  physics,  the 
latter  47ft.  by  30ft.,  and  tho  former  a  little 
smaller,  with  preparation  rooms  at  the  end  of 
each.  The  biological  department  is  the  one 
nearest  the  projecting  annexe  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  grovmd- floor,  and  in  this  are 
provided  a  biology  workroom  and  museum. 

The  second  floor,  or  top  story,  is  principally 
devoted  to  the  chemical  department,  for  which 
the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  liind.  A  large  room,  52ft.  by  33ft.,  in 
the  front  of  the  building,  over  the  chemical 
lecture  theatre,  will  be  used  as  a  general  assem« 
bly  and  examination-room. 

The  ventihition  and  warming  of  the  College 
are  upon  an  improved  plan .  Near  the  centre  of 
the  area  rises  a  very  large  chimney  stack  to  a 
height  of  about  160ft.,  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  flues  by  thin  partitions.  The  central  flue 
carries  the  smoke  from  the  boiler,  and  heats  the 
air  in  the  adjoining  flues,  which  are  used  for 
ventilating  the  lecture  theatres.  The  pipes 
from  the  fume  niches  in  the  chemical  laboratories 
also  communicate  with  the  stack  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  flue  round  the  walls.  The  warming 
is  effected  by  a  coU  of  pipes,  containing  4,475 
superficial  feet ;  placed  in  a  vault  in  the  sub- 
basement.  These  are  warmed  by  the  water 
from  the  large  boiler,  and  the  air  from  the 
courts,  passing  over  the  pipes,  is  conducted  by 
flues  to  every  room  in  the  building.  In  summer 
cold  air  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  rooms  by  the 
same  means. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cossins,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Hodgkiss  as  manager  ;  the  stone- 
work has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Prothero  ;  the 
carving  is  by  Mr.  J.  Smith ;  Messrs.  Camm 
Brothers  have  supplied  the  oi-namental  glass, 
which  is  excellent  in  design  and  quality.  Some 
of  the  movable  fittings  have  been  supplied  by 
the  Midland  Joinery  Company,  the  rest, 
including  the  fittings  of  the  lecture  theatre  and 
laboratories,  having  bet  n  made  in  the  College 
workshops,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect. 


THE  RAILWAY  JUBILEE. 

I^IFTY  years  ago  last  Wednesday  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railroad,  which  in- 
augurated a  system  of  travelling  hitherto 
comparatively  unknown,  was  opened  admist 
general  rt-joicing,  although  the  complete  success 
and  brig-btncss  of  the  ceremony  was  clouded  by 
the  unfortunate  accident  by  which  Mr.  W. 
Huskisson  lost  his  life.  As  early  as  1 824  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  out 
and  completing  a  railroad  connection  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  A  prospectus  was 
issued  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  under- 
taking would  be  £400,000,  the  proposal  being  to 
raise  this  amount  in  4,000  shares  of  £100  each. 
The  bill  was  rejected  early  in  the  following 
year,  owing  largely  to  the  opposition  of  vested 
interests.  A  new  prospectus  and  an  altered 
route  betwef  n  the  two  great  business  centres, 
published  in  1825,  mot  with  better  success,  for 
on  the  27th  April,  1826,  the  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  month  after- 
wards a  general  meeting  of  the  company  was 
held,  at  which  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence  was 
appointed  chairman,  Mr.  Ceorge  Stephenson 
engineer,  and  the  work  was  set  going  without 
the  least  delay.  The  first  point  of  attack  was 
the  Wappiug  Tunm-l  scheme,  and  this  section 
of  the  work  was  carried  on  with  energy  and 
determination.  This  section  of  the  scheme 
really  commenced  early  in  1827,  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  that  yt-ar  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  following,  tho  entire  expenditure 
amounting  to  £14,768.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  to  Manchester  from  Liver- 


pool was  also  being  carried  on  with  much 
activity,  and  on  the  15th  September,  1830,  the 
directors  were  enabled  to  declare  tlio  through 
line  open  for  passengers  and  goods  traffic.  In 
the  original  scheme  there  were  63  bridges — 22 
of  brick,  17  of  wood  and  brick,  11  of  brick  and 
stone,  11  of  wood,  and  two  of  stone  and  wood. 
In  the  formation  of  tho  railway  no  less  than 
three  million  cubic  yards  of  stone,  clay,  and  soil 
had  to  be  removed,  and  the  weight  of  the  double 
line  of  rails  as  originally  laid  was  altogether 
4,000  tons — both,  at  that  time,  wonders  of 
engineering  skill.  The  entire  expenditure  up 
to  the  31st  May,  1830,  was  £739,165,  and  the 
directors  in  their  report  in  March  stated  that 
for  the  completion  of  the  whole  work  a  further 
sum  of  £80,834  would  be  required,  thus  making 
the  total  about  £820,000,  more  than  double  the 
original  sum  named  in  the  company's  prospectus. 
Here  again,  however,  calculations  were  at  fault, 
for  we  now  learn  from  official  sources  that  the 
entire  amount  expended  on  the  30  miles  line  to 
Manchester  from  Liverpool  was  no  less  than 
exactly  one  million  sterling. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railway  from  Newton  to 
Birmingham,  82  miles  in  length,  was  opened 
on  the  4th  July,  1837  ;  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  112  miles  long,  was 
opened  throughout  on  the  20th  Sept.,  1838  ;  the 
Trent  Valley  line  on  the  18th  Sept.,  1847;  and 
the  Runcorn  Bridge  was  opened  for  goods 
traffic  on  the  1st  February,  1869,  and  for 
passenger  traffic  on  the  1st  AprU,  1869.  In 
1845  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Grand 
Junction  lines  were  amalgamated  ;  in  1846,  the 
London  and  Birmingham  and  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  Railways  joined  the  alliance,  and 
these  three  companies  were  incorporated  afresh 
under  the  title  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  having  a  capital  of 
£6,250,000  expended,  and  a  length  of  line  opened 
of  330  miles. 

The  trafiBc  receipts  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  for  the  first  year  after  the 
amalgamation  (in  1847)  were  £2,100,000,  and 
those  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June  last 
were  no  less  than  £9,453,000,  the  working  ex- 
penses amounting  to  £4,872,000.  The  capital 
expended  up  to  that  date  was  the  enormous  sum 
of  £91,000,000,  and  the  length  of  line  then  con- 
structed was  1716  miles.  The  surprising  progress 
of  the  railway  which  reached  its  "  golden  wed- 
ding "  epoch  on  Wednesday,  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  original  scheme's  development  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  amalgamation,  could  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  they  are  by  facts  and 
figures ;  and  one  is  inclmed  to  ask,  if  such  has 
been  therate  of  speed  and  present  proud  position 
of  this  popular  company  as  the  result  of  half  a 
century's  work,  what  will  be  its  position  at  the 
close  of  a  century's  existence  and  active  labour? 
The  cajiital  authorised  and  created  by  the  com- 
pany, according  to  the  half-yearly  report,  was 
as  follows: — Stock  or  shares,  £75,090,233; 
loans  or  debenture  stock,  £25,397,616;  total, 
£100,487,849.  The  capital  created  or  sanctioned 
was — stock  or  shares,  £74,905,403  ;  loans  or  de- 
benture stock,  £25,276,861  ;  total,  £100,182,204. 
The  total  joint-stock  capital  received  (credited 
to  the  30th  June  last)  was  £59,564,729  ;  nominal 
additions,  £9,311,621— total,£08, 876, 350  ;  while 
the  unissvied  stock  at  the  same  date  was 
£0,029,053.  The  total  capital  raised  by  issue  of 
debenture  stock  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  30th  June 
was  £22,292,403,  and  on  debentures  and  by 
dtrbenture  stock  £22,558,527,  showing  an  increase 
on  the  capital  existing  on  the  31st  December, 
1879,  of  £509,281  and  £162,001  respectively. 
The  receipts  for  passenger  traffic  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year  was  £1,094,180;  and  for 
merchandise,  live  stock,  and  minerals,  £2,911,751. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  that 
period  was22,486,964 ;  merchandise  and  minerals, 
16,251,071  tons;  there  were  run  8,002,673 
mileage  of  passenger  trains,  and  8,993,295  mile- 
age of  goods  and  miuetal  trains.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  half-year  was  £963,985.  As 
the  result  in  the  improvement  in  the  traffic 
receipts,  the  directors  were  enabled  to  re- 
commend the  highest  dividend  which  had  been 
paid  at  this  period  of  the  year  since  1873,  thus 
giving  a  satisfactory  climax  to  half  a  century's 
working  and  progress. 


THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS. 

THE  Thirteenth  Annual  Trades  Umon  Con- 
gress commenced  its  sittings  on  Monday  in 
the  Antient  Coucert  Rooms,  Great  Brunswick- 


'treet,  Dublin.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Congress  has 
met  in  the  city.  The  sitting  will  continue  until 
Saturday.  There  were  150  delegates  present  from 
various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  24 
from  Ireland.  Mr.  Henry  Broadliurst,  Secretary, 
conducted  the  arrangements.  Mr.  H.  Blatter, 
Secretary  of  the  Typographical  Association  of 
England,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  presided  ;  and  there  were  present 
Mr.  G.  Shipton,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  London 
Trades  Council  ;  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  Treasurer  of 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers  ;  Mr.  J  D.  Prior, 
of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners; 
Mr.  G.  M.  Ball,  National  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union ;  Mr.  W.  Crawford,  Miners' 
National  Union ;  Mr.  J.  Inglis,  As.sociated 
Blacksmiths  of  Scotlai  d  ;  Mr.  P.  Knight,  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  Shipbuilders  ;  and  others. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
was  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Prior,  Manchester,  representing  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  moved 
a  resolution  which  affirmed  that  ' '  while  accept- 
ing the  Act  passed  by  the  Government  as  an 
instalment,  no  Act  can  be  permanently  satisfac- 
tory unless  it  places  the  workmen  in  the  same 
position  as  regards  compensation  for  injuries  as 
any  member  of  the  general  public,  and  at  the 
same  time  precludes  employers  from  contracting 
themselves  out  of  their  legal  liabihties  for  com- 
pensation by  compelling  their  workmen  to  join 
insurance  societies."  He  said  that  if  workmen 
found  employers  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
course  the  Congress  would  be  prepared  to  take 
such  action  in  Parliament  as  would  render  those 
contracts  Ulegal.  Mr.  Daniel  Guile,  London, 
representing  the  ironfounders  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  J.  Owens, 
Loudon,  said  he  represented  the  watermen  and 
lightermen  of  the  river  Thames,  who  numbered 
12,000  or  13,000  working  men,  and  had  been 
told  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  they  were 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  were 
placed  in  much  the  same  category  as  seamen. 
Accordingly  the  Act  could  not  be  accepted  by 
them.  Mr.  D.  Thompson,  North  Leith  (Masons' 
Association),  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  any 
compensation  to  meet  certain  accidents. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  the  income  of  the 
Union  during  the  year  was — from  Trades 
Unions,  £560  2s.  Oj-d.  ;  balance  from  Edinburgh 
Congress,  £96  12s.  2d.  ;  sale  of  Congress  reports, 
£50  10s.  ;  from  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  £10  ; 
making  a  total  income  of  £789  8s.  The  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £663  Os.  lid.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  £126  7s. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

OBSEEVATOEY  :   NOTES  ON. 

OBSERVATORY  constru'  tion  is  one  of  those 
special  branches  of  art  which  ha\'e  been 
very  meagrely  treated  on,  and  the  architect 
intrusted  with  the  building  of  an  observatory 
must  have  recourse  to  the  papers  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  the  Enijlisli  Mecluinic, 
and  other  journals,  in  which  descriptions 
of  observatories  have  apjjeared.  The  "  Arch. 
Diet."  gives  very  scant  information  upon 
the  subject,  though  it  furnishes  the  student 
with  a  pretty  complete  list  of  available  materials. 
Of  course,  the  kind  of  observations  to  be  made 
will  dictate  the  best  plan  to  be  followed,  and  the 
dimensions  will  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
instruments.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  an  observatory  that  the  masonry  piers  to 
receive  the  instruments  be  of  massive  construc- 
tion, and  quite  independent  of  the  walls  of  the 
building  ;  that  they  should  be  bedded  upon  solid 
foundations  carried  below  any  source  of  dis- 
turbarrce  or  tremor,  such  as  railw.iys,  cuttings, 
tunnels.  They  should  bo  coustnrcted  of  one 
block  of  stone,  or  the  beds  kept  extremely 
thin,  as  the  slightest  settlement  is  detri- 
mental to  accuracy.  The  observatory  at 
Ediriburarh  is  a  cruciform  structure,  forming 
a  Greek  cross,  62ft.  long,  its  arms  terminating  in 
hexastyle  porticoes.  Over  the  intersection  there 
is  a  cupola  13ft.  diameter  with  an  opening  on 
one  side  which  revolves  horizontally  ;  and  iu  the 
centre  rises  a  circular  pier  of  masonry  of  a 
conical  shape  19ft.  high  and  6ft.  diameter  at  its- 
base,  intended  for  an  equatorial  instrument  or 
for  an  astronomical  circle.  In  the  east  arm  of 
the  cross,  placed  in  the  axis,  are  two  stouo  piers 
for  the  transit  instrument,  and  another  for  the 
transit  clock,  which  requires  to  be  fixed  with 
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extremo  nicety  upon  a  pier  of  stone  free  from  all 
■vibration.  In  the  west  arm  is  a  large  pier  for 
the  mural  circle.  The  plan  and  particulars  of 
the  Edinburgh  observatory  are  given  in  G wilt's 
' '  Encyclopredia. ' '  The  Orwell  Park  Observatory, 
•described  by  its  architect,  Mr.  Macvicar  Ander- 
son, is  published  in  the  sessional  papers  of  the 
Institute,  1871.  The  Warsaw  Observatory  is  said 
to  be  a  fine  one  (see  also  Weale's  "Pictorial 
Handbook  of  London,"  1851).  A  dry  situation 
is  necessary,  for  in  the  observing  rooms  no  fire- 
heat  is  allowed. 

OCTAGON. 

To  draw  an  octagon  in  elevation  without  a 
plan  may  be  thus  performed.  Divide  the  total 
width  into  12  parts  ;  set  off  3^  on  each  side,  and 
produce  the  lines  ;  the  proportions  of  the  sides 
will  be  therefore  at  the  sides  and  5  in  the 
centre.  To  find  its  area,  multiply  the  diameter 
by  twice  one  side,  and  its  diameter  is  to  the  side 
as  17  to  7  nearly. 

OGEE  AECH. 

Feench  iiijlcxe  ;  arcade  en  talon. — A  contrasted 
arch  formed  by  striking  two  arcs  at  the  spring- 
ing and  two  upper  arcs  above,  reversed.  One 
of  the  earliest  examisles  in  England  is  a  tomb 
in  the  north  aisle  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  about 
1246.  Canterbury  contains,  in  one  of  its 
churches,  a  window  with  an  arch  of  this  form. 
It  was  a  Decorated  feature,  but  continued  to  be 
used  through  the  Perpendicular  period,  espe- 
cially in  small  ornamental  works,  niches,  and 
small  doorways.  In  Northamptonshire  it  is 
found  in  the  heads  of  windows.  Con.structively, 
this  fonn  of  arch  is  not  good,  as  the  upper 
curves  cannot  be  constructtd  with  voussoirs, 
and,  hence,  the  form  has  been  confined  to  small 
arched  heads  which  can  be  cut  out  of  one  or  two 
stones.  In  the  Veneaan  Gothic  style  the  ogee 
arch  is  a  common  feature. 

oorvAiE. 

This  term  is  applied  to  comprehend  the  style  or 
period  in  France  during  which  the  Pointed  arch 
was  used ;  it  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  our 
Gothic  or  Pointed  architecture.  The  term 
"  Ogive"  is  applied -to  the  Pointed  arch  gene- 
rally. 

OIL. 

As  a  preservative  for  stone,  paint  has  been  used 
as  a  coating,  but  it  soon  becomes  impaired  by  the 
atmosphere.  Ansted  says  :  "In  London,  the 
time  it  lasts  hardly  amounts  to  three  years,  even 
under  favoiirable  circumstances."  Paint  is  also 
destructive  to  the  architectural  effect  of  stone 
buildings,  and  should  never  be  applied  if  other 
processes  are  available.  Oil  has  been  used  as  a 
coating  with  more  success,  as  it  fills  the  pores  of 
the  stone,  and  keeps  out  the  moisture  for  a  time. 
The  objection  is  that  it  discolours  the  stone. 
Paraffin  oil  is  said  to  be  more  durable  ;  but  the 
best  preparation  is  a  solution  of  softsoap  in  water 
(fib.  soap  per  gallon)  followed  by  a  solution  of 
alum  (^Ib.  per  gallon).  Dent  says,  in  his 
"Chemistry  of  Building  Materials,"  "  l|lb. 
paraffin  to  a  gallon  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  and 
applied  warm,  is  superior  to  both  the  former." 
Linseed  oil  oxidises  atid  becomes  thick  upon 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  this  property  is  in- 
creased by  adding  other  substances  to  it.  "  Raw 
linseed  oil  is  clear,  light  in  colour,  and  much  used 
for  internal  work,  for  delicate  tints  ;  while  boiled 
oil  is  thicker,  darker,  and  more  apt  to  clog." 
It  is  used  for  outside  work,  as  it  dries  quicker. 
Raw  linseed  oil,  when  of  good  quality,  should 
be  pale  in  colour,  perfectly  transparent,  free  from 
smell,  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  Boiled  linseed  oil 
(called  drying  oil)  is  composed  of  linseed  oil 
mixed  with  certain  driers,  and  raised  to  a  high 
temperature.  Boiling  the  raw  oil  simply,  adds 
considerably  to  its  drying  qualities.  For  full 
information  on  oils  see  "Notes  on  Building 
Construction." 

ONYX. 

This  is  a  material  that  has  recently  been  turned 
to  account  for  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
vases,  balusters,  pedestals,  chimney-pieces,  &c; 
Its  translucid  appearance,  beauty,  and  variety 
of  tint,  have  brought  it  into  great  repute,  and 
the  Mexican  onyx  marble  has  of  late  been  intro- 
duced largely  into  this  country.  Every  colour 
may  be  found  in  it  in  all  its  gradations.  Chemi- 
cally it  is  a  carbonate  of  hme,  combined  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  silver,  mercury,  and  gold ; 
its  density  surpasses  all  known  marbles.  It  can 
be  cut  in  slices  as  thin  as  glass,  and  is  nearly  as 
transparent.    Blocks  of  any  dimensions  can  be 


supplied,  and  the  polish  obtainable  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  finest  stones.  See  BtriLDiNG  News, 
1867,  and  more  recent  volumes. 

OOLITES  OE  EOESTONES. 

These  are  limestones  in  which  the  grains  re- 
semble small  eggs.  The  granular  limestones  are 
liable  to  decay  in  acid  and  smoky  atmospheres. 
The  principal  building  varieties  are  Chilmark, 
Portland,  Kelton,  Ancaster,Painswick,Bath,  &c., 
all  of  which  have  been  described  in  the  Building 
News.  See  "Building  Stones,"  also  table  of 
limestone  quarries  in  "  Notes  on  Building  Con- 
struction." It  has  been  found  that  the  ova- 
shaped  grains  in  oolites  have  been  formed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  large  nodules  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone.  The  oolitic  deposits  are  very  ex- 
tensive in  England,  and  are  generally  divided  into 
three,  "  the  upper  oolite  resting  on  the  Kimme- 
ridge  clay;  the  middle  representing  the  Oxford 
clay,  covered  by  the  coral  rag  ;  and  the  lower 
oolite,  composed  of  numerous  bands  of-  clay, 
sands,  and  limestone.  The  system  embraces  the 
formation  called  the  '  Lias.'  "  One  of  the 
purest  oolites  is  the  Ketton,  a  yellow  freestone, 
easily  worked.  Of  buildings  erected  of  oolites 
we  may  mention  Byhmd  Abbey,  several  Lin- 
colnshire churches,  Grantham,  &c..  Abbey 
Church  of  Bath.  Glastonbury  Abbey  is  a  good 
instance  of  durability.  Wells  Cathedral,  of  an 
oolite,  is  decomposed  in  parts.  But,  perhaps, 
the  best  instance  wo  can  name  is  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  built  of  Chilmark  stone.  The  stones 
which  looks  the  most  compact  are  not  always  so. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  Ansted' s  "Geology" 
and  other  works  for  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  subject. 

OPAQUE  GLAZES. 

In  clay  wares  opaque  glazes  are  restricted  to 
where  it  is  desired  to  give  an  article  an  appear- 
ance of  superior  make.  The  article  is  thus 
treated  : — It  is  dipped  before  burning  into  a  slip 
made  of  superior  clay,  finely  worked,  dried,  and 
brought  to  the  coloiu-  required.  The  use  of 
opaque  glazes  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
production  of  ornamental  ware,  pans  of 
closets,  &c. 

OECHESTEA. 

Notes  on  tJie  Construction  of  Orchestras.  —  The 
front  of  an  orchestra  in  a  concert-room  should 
be  about  5ft.  above  the  level  of  floor,  I'ising  to 
the  back  at  a  tolerably  steep  incline.  The  angles 
at  back  of  orchestra  should  be  rounded  off  so 
that  the  sound  should  be  reflected.  Too  great  a 
width  is  to  be  avoided.  The  old  Surrey  music- 
hall,  considered  an  excellent  room  for  sound, 
was  as  high  as  it  was  wide,  68ft.,  and  2  r  times 
as  long,  or  170ft.  The  Free-Trade  Hall^  Man- 
chester, is  also  a  good  room  for  music ;  it  is 
l\  times  as  wide  and  2|  times  as  long  as  it  is 
high  ;  or,  on  an  average,  52it.  high,  72ft.  wide, 
and  130ft.  long.  The  music-room  at  Edinburgh, 
erected  by  Professsr  Donaldson,  is  also  con- 
sidered successful.  Its  dimensions  are  36ft. 
wide,  48ft.  high,  and  90ft.  in  leng'th  ;  or  in  the 
proportion  of  3,  4,  and  7|. 

In  the  Surrey  Music-hall,  a  large  frame  of 
thin  boards,  nearly  of  hemispherical  form,  was 
hung  over  the  orchestra  slightly  tilted  upwards, 
and  was  found  very  effective  in  conducting  the 
sound  forward.  In  the  orchestra  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  .similar  kind  of  reflector  has  been  used 
successfully.  Orchestras  shoiild  be  formed  of 
resonant  materials,  hollow  below ;  thin  pine 
boards  is  a  good  material.  The  seats  may  be 
arranged  on  a  curve  (isacoustic).  (See  "  Encyc. 
Britannica,"  last  edition;  papers  by  Wheat- 
stone,  1827 — 1831  ;  Scott  Russell  in  Papers  of 
K.I.B.A.,  1847;  and  the  treatises  by  Brewer, 
Pouillet,  Weber,  Saunders,  Wyatt,  T.  R. 
Smith,  &c.) 


LIMOGES  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  at  Limoges  is  a 
Geometrical  Gothic  edifice,  dating  from  the 
13th  century,  of  considerable  merit,  but  of  which 
unfortunately  only  the  two  eastern  bays  of  nave 
were  completed  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
The  building  consists  of  this  incomplete  nave 
with  aisles,  and  chapels  between  the  buttresses, 
transepts,  and  choir,  all  of  lofty  proportions. 
The  main  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory  are 
of  the  same  design  throughout,  except  for  the 
modifications  of  span  necessary  for  the  vaulting 
of  the  polygonal  apse.  The  apse,  with  aisles 
and  polygonal  chapels,  is  of  very  pleasing 
design,  and  the  eastern  end  externally  is  bold 


and  effective.  The  facjade  of  north  transept  is  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Flamboyant  period.  It  is 
more  than  usually  agreeable,  because  the  elabo- 
rate detail  is  well  subordinated  to  strongly- 
marked  leading  forms. 

The  works  at  present  in  progress  are  upon  the 
three  western  bays  of  the  nave,  and  the  narthex 
between  it  and  the  tower,  which  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church. 

The  work  is  being  executed  in  a  hard  fine 
granite.  The  richly  clustered  shafts,  with 
carved  capitals  and  moulded  bases — the  deeply 
moulded  vaulting  ribs — the  tracery  of  windows 
and  sunk  tracery  upon  sides  of  chapels,  are  all 
worked  in  this  stubborn  material,  of  the  same 
designs,  of  course,  as  the  ancient  parts.  And 
these  were  not  anywhere  restricted  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  their  execution.  Even  the  rich 
detail  of  the  elaborate  Flamboyant  facade  of 
transept  is  all  patiently  carved  in  the  same 
material. 

In  the  new  work  some  of  the  smaller  carved 
capitals  in  narthex  are  being  executed  in  a  lime- 
stone which  is  somewhat  more  tractable. 

The  masonry  of  the  nave  walls  is  up  to  lower 
part  of  clerestory,  and  the  deep  buttresses  which 
rise  through  the  roof  of  chapels  are  nearly  ready 
for  their  horizontal  coping.  The  vaulting 
(which  is  entirely  of  granite)  is  completed  over 
the  chapels  of  two  of  the  bays,  and  they  are 
roofed  in.  Over  the  aisles  the  vaults  are  in 
different  stages  of  advancement.  The  narthex 
is  ready  for  vaulting,  but  is  not  yet  commenced. 
This  feature  is  large  and  lofty,  the  vaults  being 
about  level  with  those  of  aisles.  It  is  a  good 
expedient  for  avoiding  the  junction  of  nave  and 
tower,  which,  as  there  are  windows  in  the  latter 
below  the  level  of  nave  roof,  would  be  awkward. 
The  tower  is  of  the  peculiar  type  common  to  the 
three  large  churches  of  this  town,  but  rare  else- 
where ;  namely,  a  square  basement  of  two  or 
three  stories  ;  breaking-  back  into  an  octagon, 
placed  with  angles  over  the  centres  of  faces  of 
the  basement ;  and  with,  upon  the  angles  of 
square,  octagonal  pinnacles  with  faces  parallel 
with  those  of  square.  These  octagonal  fonns 
are  continued  through  three  similar  stories,  with 
lancet  windows  of  simple  design,  and  arc  crowned 
with  plain  spires.  Tlie  cathedral  tower  has,  at 
pre.sent,  only  a  low  timber-tiled  roof. 

The  completed  portion  of  nave  is  inclosed  by 
a  solid  temporary  wall,  against  which  is  an 
Early  Renaissance  organ-loft,  with  spiral  stairs 
in  open  turrets  at  the  angles.  This  work,  some 
parts  of  which  are  very  fine,  is  probably  too 
dilapidated  for  re-erection,  even  if  it  be  advisa- 
ble. But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  neverthe- 
less be  preserved  elsewhere. 

The  works  are  progressing  but  slowly.  They 
have  been  long  in  hand,  something  more  than 
five  years,  and  some  foundations  and  lower  walls 
then  existed.  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  funds 
are  not  forthcoming  sufficiently  to  employ  so 
large  a  number  of  workmen  as  there  is  room 
for. 

The  direction  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Boullenger,  the  diocesan  architect  of  Limoges. 

R.  W.  Gibson. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  Sunday-school,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  St. 
George's,  Bristol,  was  laid  on  Monday.  The  chapel 
is  of  Pennant  ston-^  with  freestone  dressings,  and 
was  erected  by  BIr.  T.  Phipps,  builder,  of  St. 
George's,  from  designs  supplied  by  Mr.  Ranger,  of 
London.  At  present  accommodation  is  provided 
for  425,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  a  gallery  can  be  erected  which  will  increase 
the  number  of  seats  to  700.  The  estimated  cost  for 
the  chapel  and  the  schools  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  is  about  £1,800. 

The  parish-church  of  St.  Birtholomew,  Church- 
down,  Gloucester,  which  has  been  re--tored  under 
the  directioa  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  was  re- 
opened on  the  5th  inst.  The  building  stands 
apart  on  a  hill,  and  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  first 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Tor,  aud  afterwards  of  a 
Roman  basilica.  At  all  eveuts,  it  is  believed  to 
contain  traces  of  pre-Noi  inau  work,  and  of  work 
in  every  suoceediug  style  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
The  o  ik  pulpit  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  has  been 
retained. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  p'aced  in 
the  chaijoel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Church, 
Croydon,  in  memory  of  the  late  Theodore  L'.oyd, 
J. P.  The  subject  is  thd  Resurrt ciion,  aud  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mesi-rs.  Brittia  and 
Gilson,  of  Union-street,  Southwark. 
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FIEST     PBEMIATED     DESIGN    FOR     THE  PEOPOSED 
MUNICIPAI,  OFFICES,  GLASGOW. 

For  description  see  p.  339. 

TEADES   HOUSE,  GLASGOW. 

This  design,  by  Messrs.  Salmon  and  Son,  of 
Glasgow,  which  was  shown  in  the  recent  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  was  prepared  for  a  new 
building  intended  to  be  erected  by  the  Incor- 
porated Trades  of  Glasgow.  The  style  is 
Renaissance,  and  shows  by  its  masterly  treat- 
ment the  great  resources  of  that  style.  The 
balance  of  parts  and  outline  is  arranged  with 
great  care,  presenting  an  architectural  combina- 
tion of  much  grace  and  beauty.  The  sculpture 
on  the  fagade  is  emblematic  and  historical,  illus- 
trating the  many  memorable  events  connected 
with  the  Trades  House  and  the  city. 

SKETCHES  FEOM  CAEN  AND  LISIEUX. 

The  sheet  of  sketches  published  this  week  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  few,  selected  from  a  large 
number,  made  during  a  tour  in  Normandy  in 
1877.  The  tower  shown  is  attached  to  St. 
Gilles,  one  of  the  many  desecrated  churches  to 
be  found  in  Caen.  It  is  situated  near  the  quay, 
and  opposite  to  the  Abbaye  anx  Dames.  The 
spire  is  somewhat  remarlcable  for  the  entasis, 
which  is  great  for  so  short  a  spire.  The  arch- 
way shown  immediately  below  the  tower  forms 
a  porch  over  the  south  doorway.  The  small 
sketch  plan  appended  is  sufficiently  explanatory 
of  the  general  arrangement.  The  sketch  in  the 
right-hand  top  corner  represents  the  termination 
of  one  of  the  six  towers  formerly  existing  in  the 
old  town  wall  of  Lisieus.  Two  or  three  still 
remain,  but  none  in  so  good  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion as  the  one  shown.  Wliilst  differing  slightly 
in  detail,  they  agree  fairly  in  general  compo  - 
sition.  Careful  inspection  made  it  apparent 
that,  at  some  previous  time,  the  ground-lme 
must  have  been  at  least  loft,  below  the  present 
one.  The  dormer  shown  from  the  Rue-au-Fevre 
is  well  known  to  all  visitors  to  Lisieux.  It  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  a  very  elaborately-fronted 
house,  located  in  an  extremely  nai  row  thorough- 
fare. A  measured  drawing,  by  E.  W.  Godwin, 
was  published  in  the  Building  News  a  few 
years  ago.  The  sketch  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 
d'OuviUe,  Lisieux,  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  half-timbered  work  in  this  part  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
study.  The  most  important  parts  of  the  timber- 
work  are  richly  embellished  with  carving,  both  on 
the  plain  and  moulded  surfaces.  In  conclusion,  it 
should  be  observed  that  any  slight  error  of  per- 
spective must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 


original  sketches  were  made  entirely  in  ink,  on 
the  spot.— A.  H.  T. 

"  SiNDEOCK,"  UASTINGS. 

Sandeock,  of  which  wc  publish  a  view  this  week, 
is  a  house  situated  on  the  .south  slope  of  the  St. 
Helen's  Valley,  overlooking  the  towns  of 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  It  was  built  about 
twelve  years  ago  ;  but  not  being  large  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  the  present  owner,  it  is 
now  being  considerably  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion on  the  ground-floor  of  new  kitchens  and  a 
drawing-room,  32ft.  by  21ft.,  the  present  dining 
and  drawing-rooms  being  thrown  together, 
making  one  room,  30ft.  by  18ft.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  plan  is  made  more  convenient 
by  these  and  other  minor  alterations.  Several 
new  bedrooms  have  been  added  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  a  billiard-room  built,  about 
the  same  size  as  the  drawing-room,  lighted  by 
the  lantern  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  is  kept 
entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  rooms  on  the 
floor,  having  a  separate  staircase ;  from  the 
nature  of  the  site,  it  was  undesirable  to  place 
this  room  on  the  ground-floor.  The  view  we 
publish  is  taken  from  the  drawing  exhibited  in 
this  year's  Royal  Academy  ;  all  the  work  shown 
is  new,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in 
the  centre.  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Hastings,  by  Messrs.  Howell  and 
Son,  builders,  of  the  same  place. 


A  NEW  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

(by  a  coeeespondent.) 

A LARGE  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  has  been  in  the  course  of 
erection  for  four  years  on  the  south  side  of 
16th  Street,  near  6th  Avenue,  New  York.  It  is 
to  be  ready  for  use  on  the  1st  of  May,  1882.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  city.  New 
Hampshire  grey  granite  and  red  porphyry  are 
the  sole  materials  used  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  the  style  of  which  combines  the  Early 
Roman  and  the  Corinthian.  Its  height  is  104ft., 
and  its  width  77ft.  The  framework  of  the 
facade  is  of  bluish-grey  granite,  and  the  orna- 
mental parts  are  of  mottled  granite  and  por- 
phyry. The  interior  of  the  church  is  approached 
from  the  street  level  by  a  massive  porch,  flanked 
by  .strong  pilasters  panelled  with  mottled  granite, 
which  inclose  under  a  slender  cornice  three 
arches  on  two  polished  columns.  On  either  side 
are  similar  pilasters  supporting  the  wings. 
Above  the  triple  archway  are  triglyplis  and  a 
heavy  stone  balustrade,  and  from  the  level  of 
the  balustrade  piers  of  rough-hewn  granite  run 
up  to  support  the  roof.  A  grand  arch  connects 
the  piers  which  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the 
balustrade,  and  inside  is  a  second  arch,  beneath 
which  will  stand  a  marble  statue  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church.  These  chief  piers  are 
carried  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  crowning  tym- 
panuro,  and  will  end  in  statues  of  saints.  The 
wing  piers  will  also  be  crowned  with  statues. 
In  the  crowning  tympanum  is  a  handsome  bas- 
relief,  over  which  is  a  gilt  cross.  The  effect  of 
the  facade  is  excellent,  the  outline  is  pleasing, 
the  ornamentation  sufficient,  and  the  whole 
expresses  grace  as  well  as  solidity. 

All  the  statues  for  the  exterior  and  interior 
will  be  made  by  M.  Froc-Robert,  of  Paris,  and 
the  statues  for  the  exterior  will  be  placed  on 
their  pedestals  during  Sciatember,  as  they  are  on 
their  way  to  New  York  now.  The  prevailing 
tint  of  the  interior  will  be  a  faint  green,  and  a 
rich  profusion  of  gilt  and  bright  colours  will  be 
used  in  the  decoration.  All  the  plaster- work 
will  be  painted.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  consisting  of  a  nave  77ft. 
wide,  with  a  dome  roof  73ft.  above  the  floor  of 
the  church,  extending  back  to  a  transept  the 
same  width  as  nave  (184ft.),  andhaving  an  equally 
high  roof.  The  choir,  which  is  directly  opposite 
the  nave,  is  73ft.  wide,  and  30ft.  deep,  and  the 
roof  is  a  dome  which  intersects  the  transept 
roof.  Five  aisles,  including  the  side  aisles,  will 
divide  the  body  of  seats,  and  in  each  transept 
wing  will  be  a  single  block  of  pews.  A  large 
vestibule,  with  holy  -  water  fountains,  will 
separate  the  interior  from  the  stone  porch  with- 
out. In  the  sanctuary  there  will  be  three 
marble  altars,  which,  like  all  the  altars  in  the 
building,  will  bo  made  in  Rome.  There  will 
also  be  two  confessionals  at  each  end  of  the 


transept,  and  two  more  near  the  main  entrance 
to  the  nave.  In  the  sanctuary  above  the  altars 
will  be  a  row  of  large  statues  placed  upon 
highly-ornamented  pedestals.  A  massive  gallery 
skirts  the  nave  walls,  and  above,  on  either  side, 
will  bo  statues  of  the  Apostles. 

The  painting  of  the  interior  will  be  entirely  in 
oils,  and  many  large  pictures  will  be  on  the 
walls.  The  decoration  of  the  ceiling  will  be 
very  beautiful.  Over  the  centre  of  the  transepts 
is  to  be  a  circular  painting  20ft.  in  diameter, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  from  this  centx'al  figure-piece  will 
run  a  line  of  panel  paintings,  each  measuring 
8ft.  by  10ft.  along  the  entire  length  of  the  nave 
ceiling.  They  will  represent  angels  carrying 
scrolls,  on  which  will  be  inscribed  the  litanies  of 
the  patron  saint.  The  ovgan-loft  will  be  a 
hand.some  structure  just  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  in  it  will  be  put  as  fine  an  organ  as  is  in  the 
city.  Besides  the  organ  in  the  loft — where  the 
regular  church  choir  wiU  sit — there  will  be  an 
organ  in  the  sanctuary,  where  a  boy-choir  will 
assist  in  chanting  the  Masses. 


ARCH^OLOaiCAIi. 

Deuidical  Reseaeches  in  the  South  of 
Feanse. — A  correspondent  from  Arudy  (Basses- 
Pyrenees)  informs  Galignani  that  some  interest- 
ing antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Owing  to  the  railway  extension 
from  Pau  to  Oleron  and  Laruns,  the  dolmen  of 
Le  Buzy  or  Teberne,  near  Arudy,  is  being 
removed.  ' '  The  general  appearance  of  the  relics," 
he  continues,  "  is  well  known.  They  have 
usually  been  found  covered  up  with  earth,  in 
order,  do  doubt,  to  protect  them  from  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  perhaps,  too,  from  human 
hands.  They  are  sepulchral  chambers  formed 
by  oblong  stones  supporting  another  and  larger 
one  in  a  horizontal  position,  each  structure  in- 
closing the  dust  of  several  persons,  probably 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  dolmen  at 
Teberne  is  regularly  constructed,  forming  a 
parallelopipedon  by  means  of  eight  upright 
stones,  six  of  which  are  on  each  side  and  two  at 
the  extreme  ends.  The  length  of  the  monu- 
ment is  6m.  60c.,  and  its  width  between  the 
lateral  supports  Im.  30c.  The  height  of  the 
supports  is  2m.  70c.,  and  the  length  of  the  upper 
table,  which  is  elliptical  in  form,  is  rather  more 
than  three  metres.  Traces  of  pottery,  in  the 
form  of  fragments  of  an  urn,  have  been  found 
on  one  of  the  inner  sides  of  the  dolmen,  furnish- 
ing additional  proof,  were  any  needed,  that  the 
ceramic  art  was  not  unknown  to  the  people  of 
prehistoric  times.  Stone  rollers,  evidently  used 
in  grinding  corn,  have  also  been  brought  to 
light,  and,  lower  down,  the  explorers  have 
found  several  pieces  of  cut  flints.  These  include 
a  stiletto,  ten  knives,  three  scrapers,  three  arrow- 
heads, and  f  oui'  rough  and  unfinished  pieces  of 
stone.  Among  these  articles  was  also  a  frag- 
ment of  cut  granite,  with  a  groove  in  the  centre, 
probably  used  to  sharpen  instriiments. 

The  AECHiEOLOGiCAL  Society  of  Roste. — The 
antiquarian  world  will  learn  with  regret  that 
the  Archfeological  Society  of  Rome,  which  has 
done  so  much  good  service  in  the  exploration 
of  the  ancient  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city, 
and  of  its  ancient  churches,  such  as  that  of  San 
Clemente,  is  practically,  if  not  formally,  extinct. 
It  has  lived  a  lingering  existence  for  the  last 
year  or  two — in  fact,  ever  since  the  return  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  from  Rome  to  Oxford— and 
even  in  its  most  successful  days  it  had  much  to 
contend  with.  The  other  societies  were  jealous 
of  it,  and  there  were  divided  counsels  among  its 
members.  Within  the  last  few  years,  too,  the 
colony  of  English  residents  in  Rome  has  been 
seriously  diminishing  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
the  railways  have  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
society,  so  that  the  association  would  liave  to 
depend  henceforth  on  the  subscriptions  of  casual 
visitors.  Under  the  circumstances  it  has  been 
resolved  to  discontinue  its  subscriptions  and  to 
allow  it  quietly  to  pass  away  into  the  domain 
of  history. 


The  name  of  J.  K.  Morley,  architect,  of  Stapen- 
hill,  appears  in  Friday's  London  Gazette  in  the  list  of 
liquidations  by  arrangement. 

New  schools  are  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Carlisle  School  Board,  in  Denton  Holme,  and  will 
be  opened  in  a  month's  time.  Mr.  Daniel  Birkett, 
of  Carlisle,  is  the  architect. 


The  Building  He 


ELEVATION   TO  GEORGE  SQUARE 


ELEVATION     TO    GEORGE  STREET. 


The  Building  Rews,  Sep  17.  I^^O. 


Pl)otolitkograpbe<l&Pnatefi  by  James  Aiiermui,  6  .Queen  Square  .  WC 
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THE  PE.EMIATED  DESIGN  FOR  THE 
PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES, 
GLASGOW. 

IT  is  only  fair  to  remark,  with  reference  to  the 
illustrations  which  we  publish  to-day  of  the 
first  premiated  design  for  the  new  Municipal 
Offices  at  Glasgow,  that  they  are  by  no  means  so 
good  as  we  could  wish,  but  they  will  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  competition  any  drawings  of 
the  selected  design  for  the  first  prize  of  £750 
must  be  of  extreme  interest,  and  so  we  have  re- 
produced the  four  elevations  and  two  principal 
plans  from  photo- lithographic  reproductions  of 
the  original  drawings,  kindly  furnished  us  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  George  Corson,  architect,  of 
Leeds,  the  author  of  the  design.  In  describing 
his  design,  the  author  says,  after  enlarging  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  the  three  chief  varieties 
of  Classic  architecture —  the  Fenestra!,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Palladian,  as  he  calls  them, 
"the  third  variety  is  that  which  I  have  adopted 
as  the  most  suitable  in  every  respect  for  a  civic 
structure  of  many  stories  and  varied  uses.  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  style  in  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  The  Library  at  Venice  and  many 
of  the  palaces  there,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (de- 
stroyed by  the  Commune)  at  Paris,  the  Ban- 
queting-house  at  Whitehall,  and  the  Carlton 
Club  in  London  may  be  cited.  In  this  style  the 
columns  never  rise  through  the  height  of  two 
stories,  but  each  story  has  its  own  complete 
order  of  columns  with  the  windows  between 
them,  and  the  columns  and  pilasters  are  usually 
attached  to  the  wall.  This  style  has  great 
dignity  of  character,  is  much  more  varied  and 
lively  than  the  Roman,  and  expresses 
admirably  the  character  of  a  building 
which  includes  large  apartments  for  civic 
hospitality  as  well  as  for  civic  business. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  plans  is  based 
upon  the  city  architect's  arrangement,  but  are 
modified  to  suit  the  architectural  scheme  of  the 
exterior,  and  the  heights  of  the  stories,  floor  to 
floor,  are  as  follow: — -Basement  floor,  13ft.; 
ground  floor,  22ft.  ;  first  floor,  17ft.,  and  the 
second  floor  varies  in  height  according  as  the 
rooms  rise  into  the  roof,  or  have  other  rooms  over 
them.  The  entrances  are  placed  as  on  Mr.  Car- 
rick's  plan.  The  principal  one  in  centre  of  the 
George-square  front,  the  entrance  to  telling- 
room  in  centre  of  the  John-street  front,  and  the 
two  carriage  entrances  in  the  centres  of  the  two 
other  fronts  in  a  line  with  each  other.  The  two 
entrances  to  basement  in  John-street  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  kept  below  the  ground- floor,  and 
to  leave  the  windows  above  them  to  light  that 
floor.  The  front  entrance  is  by  a  lofty  archway, 
lift,  wide  by  20fb.  high,  which  will  be  closed  at 
night  by  a  wrought  iron  gate  rising  from  below, 
and  hung  with  counter-balance  weights.  The 
porter's  room  is  on  the  left,  and  passing  through 
swing-doors  in  a  glass  screen  the  vestibule  is 
entered.  This  is  25ft.  square,  with  large  domed 
niches  in  the  angles,  and  statuary  on  pedestals  in 
each  niche.  The  tower  stands  over  this  vestibule, 
and  ascending  the  steps  the  grand  hall  and  stair- 
case is  entered  by  another  archway.  The  carriage 
entrance  in  thecourt  is  by  an  open  loggia  or  covered 
arcade,  40ft.  by  12ft.,  which  gives  admittance  by 
numerous  doors  to  a  vestibule  60ft.  by  23ft.,  in 
which,  on  right  hand  and  left  hand,  are  recesses 
for  the  reception  of  cloaks,  iinbrellas,  &c.  An 
easy  flight  of  nine  steps  leads  up  to  the  grand 
staircase,  meeting  on  a  level  the  approach  from 
George's -square.  I  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove upon  the  sketch-plan  in  the  matter  of 
direct  access  to  the  staircase,  and  to  obtain 
greater  standing  area  for  parties  waiting  for 
their  carriages.  The  staircase  being  in  duplicate 
will  give  much  greater  facility  for  crowds  of  people 
entering  and  leaving  the  building.  The  grand 
hall  and  staircase,  62ft.  by  34ft.,  [contains  two 
stairs,  right  and  left  of  the  hall,  which  is  divided 
from  them  by  screens  of  columns  and  arches. 
These  lead  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  the  landing  forms  a  spacious 
upper  hall,  34ft.  by  17ft.,  with  the  council- 
chamber  at  one  end,  and  the  reception-room  at 
the  other.  The  council-chamber,  45ft.  by  37ft., 
is  different  in  proportion  from  Mr.  Carrick's, 
and  is  arranged  with  semi-circular  ranges  of 
seats  rising  from  the  centre  table.  It  will  com- 
fortably accommodate  the  entire  council,  and  has 
also  recesses,  23ft.  by  9ft.,  at  each  side  for  re- 
porters and  deputations,  with  small  galleries 
over  for  the  public.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  council-chamber  is  from  the  centre  of  the 


principal  landing,  and  there  are  subsidiary 
entrances  to  the  recesses  for  reporters  and 
deputations  from  the  side  landings.  The 
entrances  to  the  galleries  for  the  public 
is  from  the  landings  over  those  last  named. 
In  convenient  proximity  are  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost's rooms  and  committee-rooms.  The  Council 
office-room  will  also  serve  as  a  robiog-room  for 
the  Council,  and  the  necessary  lavatories  and 
water-closets  are  provided  close  to  it.  The 
reception-room  is  entered  from  the  grand  stair- 
case, and  has  also  an  entrance  from  the  Lord 
Provost's  room.  The  saloons  willform  a  magni- 
ficent approach  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  will  be  of 
their  full  width  of  30ft.  throughout,  expanding 
at  the  angle  into  a  square  of  42ft.  They  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  pillars  and  arches, 
and  when  the  doors  to  the  reception-room  are 
thrown  open,  the  large  mirror  at  the  south  end 
will  prolong  the  vista.  The  ante-room  and 
staircase  interposed  between  the  saloons  and  the 
hall  will  be  of  use  in  allowing  this  hall  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  either  the  upper  or 
lower  saloons.  The  interior  of  the  Town  Hall 
has  a  narrow  gallery  at  the  sides,  forming  on 
one  side  a  series  of  boxes,  and  at  the  west  end  a 
deeper  gallery,  communicating  with  the  upper 
saloons.  The  hall  will  be  lighted  by  two  tiers 
of  windows  towards  George- street,  and  at  night 
by  sunlights,  which  will  also  ventilate  the  hall. 
The  staircase  is  lighted  partly  by  windows  in 
the  side,  over  the  council-chamber,  and  partly 
by  light  from  the  roof  over  stairs.  The  roof 
over  landing  will  not  be  glass  ;  but  the  ceiling 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  waggon-vault,  deeply 
coffered  and  carved.  The  serving-lobby,  stair, 
and  corridor  are  placed  to  one  side  of  the  saloons, 
instead  of  blocking  up  the  end ;  and  the  kitchens 
are  placed  in  an  entresol  between  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  the  gas  and  water  offices,  thus 
getting  rid  cf  all  smells  of  cooking',  &c.  The 
lift  and  the  stairs  give  communication  with  these. 
Retiring-rooms  for  the  ladies  are  arranged  on 
the  first  floor,  and  also  on  the  second  ;  and  for 
the  gentlemen  in  an  entresol  between  those,  and 
also  on  the  second  floor.  The  corresponding 
entresol  over  the  Council  officers' -room  is  ar- 
ranged as  a  retiring-room  for  the  members  of 
council.  Retiring-rooms  for  musicians  and 
performers  are  provided  in  an  entresol  on  the 
same  level  as  the  kitchens,  and  access  is  given 
from  the  platform  by  a  stair  in  the  wall  of  east- 
end,  which  communicates  by  a  separate  and 
distinct  flight  in  the  staircase  adjoining.  In  the 
town  clerk's  department  the  arrangement 
adopted  is  substantially  that  of  the  sketch-plan. 
The  caretaker's  house  is  placed  in  the  basement, 
and  comprises  all  the  accommodation  i-equired. 
Water-closets  and  lavatories  are  provided  in 
various  places.  Strong-rooms  are  provided  to 
several  of  the  offices,  and  a  large  room  in  the 
basement  for  safes.  The  areas  in  the  court  are 
made  of  ample  size,  so  as  to  allow  of  good  lights 
to  the  various  rooms  and  passages  abutting  upon 
them.  The  telling-room  for  the  collection  of 
rates,  with  the  offices  connected  with  it,  follows 
very  much  Mr.  Carrick's  ai'rangement.  I  think 
the  latter  is  very  good,  and  I  have  made  only 
trifling  modifications.  A  dressing-room  is  pro- 
vided here  as  in  the  other  departments,  and 
water-closets  are  placed  in  convenient  positions. 
I  do  not  require  to  describe  minutely  the  depart  • 
ments  of  Dean  of  Guilds'  Court,  Office  of  Public 
Works,  Lands  Valuation,  Clerk  of  Police,  as  they 
follow  so  closely  the  arrangements  on  Mr.  Carrick' s 
plan.  Open  fireplaces  are  shown  to  nearly  all  the 
rooms.  I  would, ho  wever,  strongly  recommend  that 
a  system  of  heating-  by  hot  water  should  be 
adopted  for  the  building  generally.  For  this 
purpose,  I  have  arranged  a  boiler-house  under 
the  carriage-way  of  court,  which  will  accommo- 
date six  large  boilers,  two  of  these  to  be  reserve 
boilers,  in  case  of  accident  or  cleaning,  and  four 
of  them  to  be  allocated,  each  to  the  separate 
service  of  a  distinct  section  of  the  building. 
Large  coal-stores  are  provided — one  for  boiler 
slack  and  two  others  for  the  open  fires.  These 
are  all  under  the  carriage-way  of  court.  The 
boiler-house  and  coal-cellars  require  to  be  sunk 
to  a  greater  depth  than  the  rest  of  the  basement 
to  give  the  required  height.  Their  floors 
will  be  7ft.  below  the  basement  floor.  I  propose 
to  run  subways  to  the  lifts  from  the  coal-cellars, 
so  that  the  coals  may  be  taken  direct  to  them, 
on  the  level,  without  ascending  stairs. 
I  propose  to  build  the  outer  walls  of  Dunmore 
stone,  with  an  inner  lining  of  brick.  The  inner 
walls  would  be  built  of  brick  entirely,  and  the 
walls  fronting  into  open  area  over  telling-room, 


as  also  the  outer  area  walls,  would  be  faced  with 
white  glazed  bricks  to  give  reflected  light.  The 
construction  of  floors  I  propose  to  be  fire-proof 
throughout,  and  would  consist  of  wrought  iron 
beams  and  joists,  filled  in  with  concrete  on 
temporary  centering.  The  corridor  floors  may  be 
finished  with  tiles  upon  this  foundation,  and  the 
ceilings  in  pla.ster.  I  propose  to  construct  the 
roofs  with  wrought  iron  principals  and  purlins, 
upon  which  the  spars  will  be  fixed,  and  to  cover 
the  roofs  with  dark  Westmoreland  slates.  The 
domical  termination  of  towers,  however,  would 
be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  floors  of  the 
various  rooms  would  be  fini.shed  with  wood, 
carried  upon  joists  placed  over  the  fireproof 
construction.  The  doors  and  finishings  through- 
out I  propose  to  be  of  pitch  pine,  varnished. 
The  windows  will  be  fitted  with  French  case- 
ments, and  glazed  with  plate  glass.  The  total 
cubic  contents  of  the  building  amount  to 
3,008,795ft.,  which,  at  one  shilling  a  foot, 
amounts  to  £150,432.  Judging  from  recent 
experience  in  the  erection  of  buildings  of  a 
similar  class,  which  have  not  cost  so  much  per 
foot  cube  as  I  have  allowed  here,  I  consider  that 
these  municipal  offices  may  be  erected  for  about 
the  sum  named ;  but  a  great  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  interior  finishings 
are  carried  out.  This  sum  will  cover  the  cost  of 
the  building,  as  shown  on  the  drawings,  with 
a  moderately-finished  interior.  Extra  magnifi- 
cence in  the  town-hall  and  saloons  wUl,  how- 
ever, entail  extra  cost.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  produce  a  design 
for  this  building  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  magnificent  site  which 
you  have  chosen  for  it."  Mr.  Corson's  motto 
was  "  Carton." 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

^f^HE  architectural  appointments  of  the  cathe- 
t  dral  church  of  St.  Mary  may  be  said  to  be 
now  complete,  with  the  addition  (lately  made) 
of  its  sculptured  story  for  the  reredos.  The 
space  set  apart  for  the  choir  includes  that  below 
the  tower,  and  all  its  accessories  are  of  a  costly 
description.  The  stonework  is  in  marble  and 
alabaster.  The  low  parapet  at  entrance  to  the 
choir  presents  a  range  of  richly-carved  panels 
and  medallions,  and  the  plain  spaces  are  covered 
with  elaborate  mosaic.  Floor  and  steps  are 
marble ;  the  simple  pattern  of  the  former  is 
much  enriched  by  the  contrasted  colours  and 
variegated  hue  of  the  selected  marble.  The 
communion-table  is  simple  but  ornate  in 
construction,  and  in  oak,  the  top  being  of  a  dark 
green  marble.  The  ironwork  which  screens 
the  choir  from  the  aisles  is  remarkable,  not  so 
much  for  intricacy  of  design,  as  for  the  exqui- 
site finish  of  the  workmanship  in  its  every 
detail. 

The  i-eredos  forms  a  very  striking  object, 
meeting  the  spectator's  eye  as  a  large  monument 
in  alabaster  ;  hut  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  wall  behind.  Its  colour  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  stonework  around,  and  the  vacant 
spaces  at  each  side  are  hung  with  dark  olive- 
green  curtains,  so  that,  even  at  a  distance,  no 
one  can  mistake  it  for  mural  decoration.  As 
yet,  there  is  nothing  to  rival  its  glory ;  and 
even  when  the  windows  behind  it  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  tell  their  own  story,  too,  the 
sculpture  will  be  read  with,  greater  advantage  as 
to  light.  At  present,  the  best  point  of  view  is 
from  behind  the  iron  screen,  where  the  eye  is 
not  troubled  with  the  glare  of  the  large 
windows. 

The  structure  nearly  fills  the  central  space  ; 
the  base,  though  mostly  covered  by  the 
table,  is  high  enoug-h  to  show  its  richly- 
carved  cornice  over  the  dark  marble. 
The  design  is  very  simple  and  effec- 
tive. A  large  crocketed  gable,  with  finial  and 
foliated  cross,  with  two  seraphim  on  each  side, 
is  carried  on  a  pointed  arch,  buttressed  by  two 
lateral  projections,  each  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  figure  in  its  niche.  These  figures 
represent  St.  Columba  and  Queen  Margaret. 
Behind  the  first  member  of  the  arching,  and  well 
recessed,  is  the  second — a  large  trefoil,  richly 
carved.  These  arches  are  carried  on  shafts  of 
red  and  dark  green  marble.  The  innermost 
arching  forms  the  top  of  the  tripartite  recess,  in 
which  the  principal  piece  of  sculpture  is  placed. 
It  is  carried  on  four  dark  green  marble  shafts, 
the  bases  resting  on  a  plinth,  decorated  with 
four  medallions  representing  angel-heads.  These 
shafts  divide  the  subject  into  three  divisions, 
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each  Laving'  its  own  portion  of  the  story.  The 
lurgrst  and  central  portion  rcprecents  the 
Crucifixion,  witli  the  principal  fijj'uro  in  high 
relief.  Others  especially  mentioned  in  the  text 
arc  jjlaccd  with  characteristic  aspect,  and  in  well- 
studied  attitudes,  around  ;  the  whole  making  an 
intelligible  picture  of  the  scene,  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view.  The  work  is  from  the  studio  of 
Mi.'^s  Grant.  In  the  side-panel  to  the  left  of  the 
cross  the  centurion  and  other  Jioman  soldiers 
arc  seen,  and  its  companion  on  the  other  side 
discovers  the  mocking  priest  and  other  Jewish 
spectators,  the  background  representing  the 
environs  of  Jerusalem. 

The  tone  of  the  alabaster  is  pale  red,  looking 
•in  hite  in  the  gaslight,  when  the  whole  appears 
to  great  advantage  in  the  distance.  This  tint 
forms  necessarily  a  weak  setting  for  the  sculp- 
ture ;  but  the  architectural  effect  docs  not 
suffer  on  that  account,  as  at  any  but  the  clo.sest 
distance  the  details  of  sculpture  are  lost,  and 
the  imagination,  in  any  case,  must  fill  up  the 
j)icture. 

The  interior  lacks  only  the  stained  glass  for  its 
eastern  lights.  Few  even  of  the  old  abbey 
churches  were  more  richly  decorated  in  the 
stonework  of  construction.  The  perspective 
from  the  western  entrance  is  a  grand  procession 
of  curved  and  moulded  lines.  There  are  no 
clustered  nave-piers  ;  but  above  the  line  of  the 
capitals  we  have  the  lofty  clustered  corbel  shafts 
and  their  intermediates,  the  window-piers  of 
the  triforium,  and  the  Norman  edgings  of  the 
clerestory  lights,  which  serve  as  a  rich  setting 
to  the  pillared  shafts  of  the  windows.  There 
are  the  lines  of  the  great  tower  piers,  and  richly - 
moulded  arching  of  all  the  great  arches  of  con- 
struction, losing  themselves  in  pleasing  intricacy 
at  the  transepts  ;  the  whole  presenting  as  fine 
an  example  as  could  be  wished  of  the  effect  of 
mouldings  in  the  decoration  of  a  building. 

An  interior  such  as  this  teaches  also  something 
of  the  great  value  of  sculpture  in  the  decoration. 
The  eye  wearies  of  the  beauty  of  this  perpetual 
repetition  of  curved  andlinear  lines, and  gladly  rests 
on  the  sculptured  foliage  or  faces  which  generally 
arrest  the  eye  at  principal  points  of  support. 
Very  likely,  it  was  this  feeling,  and  not  the 
basket  of  flowers,  which  suggested  the 
Corinthian  capital  as  a  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  Doric  and  Ionic  lines.  It  was  surely  a  hajopy 
thought  of  the  Gothic  builders  which  stopped  a 
moulding  here  and  there  with  some  suggestion 
of  organic  life,  and  other  forms  of  beauty. 
Natural  analogies  justify  the  proceeding,  for 
Nature  conceals  her  strength  in  many  ways,  and 
structural  supports  are  clad  with  beautiful  and 
tender  forms  without  adding  to  the  appearance 
of  her  strength.  There  is  no  reason,  festhetio 
or  constructive,  for  banishing  such  sculpture 
from  bosses,  capitals,  and  corbels,  and  confining 
it  to  panelled  surfaces,  as  lately  suggested  by  a 
•writer  in  the  Building  News.  The  question  is 
not,  as  he  unfaii-ly  puts  it,  between  bad  sculp- 
ture and  good  mouldings ;  but  between  bad 
sculpture  and  bad  mouldings.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  design  mouldings  as  sculpture  thought- 
lessly, and  probably  ciuite  as  common  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  former  might  be  more 
dangerous,  constructively  speaking,  than  the 
latter.  For  sculpture-foliage,  just  in  its  propor- 
tion to  its  exuberance,  is  generally  cut  from  a 
proportionably  greater  amount  of  material  not 
necessary  in  construction.  Nobody  but  the 
"writer  alluded  to  ever  dreams  of  the  function  of 
such  ornament  being  anything  but  ornamental. 
The  sculptured  foliage  of  St.  Mary's,  both 
outride  and  inside,  is  uLterl}'  and  entirely 
free  from  the  "  flutheriness  "  of  ill -designed 
sculpture,  and  always  indicates  a  marked  sym- 
pathy with  the  lines  of  pressure  or  resistance. 
In  obtuse  angled  capitals,  it  adheres  even  too 
closely  to  the  plane  of  surfaces  supported.  The 
foliage  is  always  beautiful,  and  never  irration- 
ally placed,  like  the  specimens  in  an  herbarium, 
and  with  no  suggestive  connection  with  the  surface 
it  is  intended  to  adorn.  Doubtful  sculpture  is 
jierhaps  as  good,  at  any  rate,  as  bad  mouldings 
or  odd  angular  stops,  and,  besides,  maybe  justi- 
fied or  preferred  on  the  ground  that  "a  little 
nonsense,  now  and  then,  is  relished  by  the  wisest 
men." 

The  new  University  buildings  are  making 
rapid  progress  towards  completion  in  the  south- 
ern portion,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  ready 
for  occupation  by  the  close  of  the  coming 
session.  This  is  now  in  the  plasterers'  hands. 
The  north  frontage  makes  some  show  over  the 
hoardings  ;  but  the  builders  have  been  engaged 


lately  in  the  erection  of  a  lofty  chimney-stack, 
which  has  just  been  completed.  This  structure 
is  about  18ft.  diameter  at  the  base,  dwindling 
to  about  12ft.  and  will  be  about  200ft.  in  height. 
It  is  built  of  pale  brick,  and  harmonises  well 
with  the  stonework  below  and  around  it. 
Some  parties  arc  iiossibly  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  such  an  ertction  being  made  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  building  conse- 
crati  d  to  the  advancement  of  learning  ;  but  they 
have  only  to  visit  Edinburgh  to  be  undeceived, 
and  possibly  thi-y  may  go  far  and  wide  to  find  a 
better  example  of  architecture  m  a  chimney  of 
the  size.  At  a  distance  probably  of  40ft.  from 
the  top,  there  is  bold  corbel  projection,  marking 
the  base  for  the  ventilating  outlets. 

The  structure  is  not  a  chimney,  pure  and 
simple,  'out  a  ventilating  shaft,  with  the  real 
chimney,  an  inm  i^ipe,  in  the  centre.  These 
outlets  for  the  vitiated  air  are  high  doorways. 
Above  them  is  another  great  projection,  with 
beU-cast  weathering,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
chimney,  probably  25ft.  higher,  is  domical  in 
outline,  and  the  whole  of  this  portion  has  the 
apjiearance  of  an  elongated  bell. 

Stone  is  hardly  anywhere  employed.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  upper  portions  and  more  orna- 
mental part  of  the  design  give  the  whole  a 
monumental  character,  and  make  it  quite  worthy 
of  its  place  amid  the  towers  andspires  of  the  city. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  any  sudden 
transit  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  "high"  art  as 
exemplified  in  the  Melville  Monument,  in  which 
the  noble  viscount  is  taking  the  air  140ft.  from 
the  grov.nd,  on  the  top  of  a  Doric  pillar. 


THE  GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

THE  following  is  the  copiy  of  the  letter  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Barry  to  the  Town  Clerk 
together  with  his  report  on  the  Competitive  de- 
signs, the  tenour  of  which  we  gave  last  week. 

],  TVestruicster  Chnmbers, 
30tli  August,  16S0. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  anticipate  that  my  Eeport  may 
possibly  be  publishtcl,  I  have  been  careful  in  it  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  precisely  to  the  issues  referrtd  to  me  to 
decide,  to  do  ■which  fatisfactorily  to  my  own  mind  has 
not  only  consumed  much  time,  but  occasioned  me  much 
anxious  thought,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  report 
itself. 

There  are,  however,  some  remarks  that  I  should  wish  to 
place  before  the  Corpoiation  on  matters  which  have 
pressed  themselvot;  on  my  altention  duiing  the  inquiry. 

1st.  The  Coiporatiun  mill  not  fail  lo  gather  from  what 
I  have  said  in  my  report  that  (as  I  think)  the  sum  of 
£250,000  at  least  should  be  expended  on  their  new  build- 
ing to  obtain  a  fittiug  resu  t. 

2nd.  It  will  also  be  evident  to  you  that  I  have  had 
practically  to  make  two  separate  examinations  of  the  de- 
signs sent  in  — one  as  to  their  relative  merit,  irrespective 
of  cost,  and  puttina  quite  aside  the  £150,onO  named  in  the 
Instructions,  for  which  sum  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Carr-ick's 
plan,  if  built  in  any  satisfactory  way,  could  not  itself  be 
carried  out ;  the  other,  having  as  near  regard  as  I  could 
to  the  proposed  outlay  of  £150,000,  as  it  might  fairly  be 
interpreted  by  Competitors,  and  under  which  considera- 
tion it  is  evident  the  premiums  must,  in  justice,  be 
awarded,  and  have,  therefore,  been  so  by  me  in  my 
Eeport. 

As  to  the  first  examination -riz,,  that  as  to  the  relative 
merit  of  all  the  designs  submitted,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  really  important  to  the  Corporation— I  need  not  say 
that  if  my  award  is  ado,  ttd,  and  after  the  rremiums 
therein  recommended  have  been  paid,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
advise  the  Coiporatiun,  should  they  request  me  to  do  so, 
or  to  aid  them  in  thoir  final  action  iu  any  way  consistent 
with  professional  etiquette. 

3rd.  One  small  matter  I  would  refer  to  in  this  letter,  as 
it  has  been  already  the  subject  of  correspondeirce  between 
you  and  Mr.  Carrick,  and  some  of  the  Competitors.  It  is 
as  to  putting  a  black  or  neutial  tint  in  the  window  open- 
ings of  the  design,  which  has  been  done  by  some  ;  nd  not 
by  others,  who  have  feared  that  they  might  tliereby  be 
supposed  to  violate  the  eighth  paragraph  of  tlie  Instruc- 
tions. As  I  read  that  paragiaph,  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
bi..  this  being  none  ;  and,  indeed.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  well  to  require  all  to  do  it,  just  as  certain  flat  tints 
on  plans  are  needed  to  distinguish  voids  from  solids.  The 
tinting  or  etching  which  is  very  rightly  forbidden  by  the 
eighth  paragraph  of  the  Instructions,  can  only  have  meant 
such  casting  of  shadows  in  colour  or  i  en  work  as  woidd 
perhaps  make  showy  eiftcts,  but  wljich  efi'ects  might  have 
been,  in  reality,  unproducible  by  the  design. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  in  my  examination,  the  tinting 
or  not  tinting  in  flat  Indian  ink  of  the  window  openings 
have  not  influenced  my  judgment  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  I  could  not  but  feel  the  absurdity  of  setting  aside  a 
belter  de-sign  for  a  worse,  because  some  of  the  Com- 
petitors have  (I  con.sider  erroneously)  thought  they  were 
forbidden  so  to  finish  their  drawings. 

Lihstly.— As  to  additiiinal  area  which  may,  and  probably 
will  be,  required  for  public  uses  arising  out  of  the  erection 
of  this  new  pile  of  important  bi.ildings. 

Preparatory  to  my  consideration  of  the  designs,  I,  of 
course,  carefully  viewed  the  intended  site,  and  saw  tire 
Parliamentary  plan  under  which  it  has  been  acquired, 
and,  from  it.  I  observe  that  a  c(jnsiderably  larger  area  has 
been  scheduled  than  that  supplied  to  the  Competitors  for 
their  designs;  and  further,  that  power  has  been  acquired, 
if  found  necessary  or  desirable,  to  close  John-street  as  a 


public  carnage  road.  May  I  bo  permitted  (without  being 
deemed  iireKiimpluous)  to  expiess  a  stiong  hope  tliat  the 
compulsory  powers  to  acqune  tliis  furtljer  area  (before 
tlie  time  named  in  the  Act  shall  cxrjirei  will  be  made  use 
of. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  thit*  is  not  so,  and  the  new  build- 
ings are  erected,  a  large  additional  annual  value  will  be 
tliereby  given  to  this  furthe  r  aiea,  and  the  co.stof  it,  if  it 
l)e  found  necessary  to  obtain  it  after  the  compulsory 
powers  liave  lapsed,  will  be  very  largely  inr-reased, 
whereas  it  could  now  be  acquired  on  the  basis  of  its 
present  annual  value  (with  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory 
sale  and  expenses).  The  rfnts,  existing  or  improved, 
would,  of  course,  be  receivable  by  the  Coi'poiation  until 
it  might  be  so  n  quired,  and  would  yield  a  moderate  but 
increasing  return  on  the  purchase  money;  while,  if  it  be 
found,  witli  some  yiars'  experience,  and  after  the  new 
huildinrjs  shnll  have  been  e.recied  and  in  use,  that  it  is  not 
required  for  public  purposes,  it  would  obviously  command 
such  an  incicasedpiice  at  sale  as  would  partly,  and,  per- 
hap,  entirely,  repay  the  Corporation  for  the  cost  of  its 
acquisition,  with  inter  est  for  the  intervening  time. 

I  have  the  hunour  to  be,  CJentlemen, 
Y(mr  most  obedient  seivant, 

(Signed)  Ciiables  Barbt. 


THE    WESTMINSTER    VESTRY  HALti 
COMPETITION. 

SOME  dissatisfaction  seems  to  exist  wdth  re- 
gard to  the  award  in  this  competition  ;  one 
competitor,  who  seems  to  fei  1  strongly  about  the 
matter,  writes  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Barry's  report 
"was  kicked  out  by-15  votes  to  10"  at  the 
Vestry -Committee  meeting  held  on  the  Tthinst., 
and  not,  as  we  stated  last  week,  rejected  by  13 
votes  to  10.  The  following  circidar  has  been  in 
print  and  circulated  in  Westminster  for  more 
than  a  fortnight :  — 

Some  time  back  a  circular  was  sent  by  your  direction 
to  several  architects,  inviting  them  to  send  designs  in 
competition  for  your  proposed  parochial  offices,  and  1  was 
one  of  those  who  answered  to  the  ('all.  Tlie  instructions 
set  forth  iu  detail  your  requirements,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  minutely  studied  even  so  far  as  regards  the 
dimensions  and  heigl.ts  of  the  whole  of  the  rooms.  A 
plan  of  the  site  was  supplied,  wliich,  together  with  the 
circular,  instructed  competitors  that  they  might  li^hl 
over  the  land  adjrrinmij  to  the  ease.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant point,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  direct  your  especial 
attention.  No  mention  was  made  of  an  arbitrator,  nor 
was  this  surprising,  the  a.ssumption  being  that  tho.se  who 
knew  so  well  what  they  wanttd  w  uld  also  know  when 
the  right  plan  was  laid  before  them ;  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  many,  a  referee  was  called  in,  and  as  his  printed 
report  has  been  ma'le  somewhat  public  his  award  re- 
mains no  longer  a  secret.  The  iirst  objection  he  makes  to 
several  of  the  designs  is  the  proposition  to  build  to  the 
verge  of  the  site  and  Ught  the  rooms  from  the  land  ad- 
joining— a  step,  I  submit,  beyond  the  limit  of  his  instruc- 
tions, if  the  reports  in  the  periodicals  are  to  be  accredited. 
He  then  proceeds  to  arranp-e  the  designs  in  his  order  of 
merit,  and  places  first  a  design  with  the  wildest  and  most 
misleading  estimates,  w  ith  cne  staircase  to  serve  not  only 
for  tlie  house  but  fur  the  general  public— sweep,  coster- 
mongers,  anybody  and  ev  i-ybody  are  to  use  it,  destroying 
all  privacy  and  separation.  Further  on  he  advises  thatfor 
this  plan,  which  he  suggests  may  be  i  e-dcsigned,  you  should 
pay  £100  and  the  usu.m1  percentage  beyond  w  hat  it  may  cost 
to  carry  out,  viz  ,  £23,Oro,  although  the  author  has  said 
that  £15,000  will  be  sufficient.  Of  the  design  placeii  second 
I  can  say  nothing,  as  I  do  not  remember  the  public  de- 
scrip  ion  ot  it;  but  of  that  placed  third,  the  large  haU  in 
the  rear,  'tis  said,  is  nearly  covered  by  a  gallery  at  each 
end,  that  is  to  say,  is  nearly  all  firstfloor,  and,  in  addition, 
possesses  the  objectionable  features  of  Is'o.  1.  Compact- 
ness is  a  point  with  the  referee,  but  the  designs  he  re- 
commends for  premiums  have  the  committee-rooms  at  a 
distance  from  the  hall  instead  of  opening  from  it. 
Damage  to  light  of  schools  is  another  point,  yet  the  chief 
mass  (the  vestry  hall)  the  highest  of  the  group,  is  placed 
centrally  to  the  longest  axis  of  the  site  in  the  referee's 
r(  commended  plans,  and  must  interfere  very  much  with 
the  light  of  the  schools.  Allow  me  again  to  observe  that 
as  you  have  been  so  well  able  to  instruct  the  competi- 
tors you  must  be  equally  well  able  to  decide  upon  the 
plan  "which  gives  most  nearly  what  you  have  asked  for, 
and.  in  conclusion,  I  respectfully  invite  you  to  judge  for 
yourselves. 


OBITUARY. 

"\T7'E  regret  to  record  the  somewhat  sudden 
VV  death  of  Mr.  John  Messcr  Knight,  J. P. 
for  Kent,  of  the  firm  of  Knight,  Bevan,  and 
Sturge,  ctment  manufacturers,  of  Northfleet. 
But  two  hours  before  his  decease  Mr.  Knight 
was  performing  his  magisterial  fimctions.  He 
had  held  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Northfleet 
Local  Board  since  its  formatitm,  and  he  was  also 
a  Commissioner  of  Land  Taxes.  He  had  entered 
the  sixty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  strict 
integrity,  coupled  with  a  kindly  and  genial  dis- 
position, had  gained  for  him  very  general  esteem 
in  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Liberal,  rendering  a  hearty 
and  consistent  support  to  his  party.  But  a  few 
years  since  he  retired  from  the  active  duties 
connected  with  his  position  as  head  of  the  firm, 
being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan.  His 
remains  were  on  Thursday  week  interred  in  the 
cemetery  attached  to  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  Rochester,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  peojile. 

One  of  the  most  respected  working-men  in 
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Exeter  has  just  passed  away.  Mr.  Stephen  Shute, 
of  Heavitree,  who  died  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
of  cholera,  on  the  3rd  in^t.  at  the  early  age  of 
42 — was  well  known  to  many  architects  as  Mr. 
Harry  Hem.s'  foreman.  He  had  only  returned 
home  from  Belgium  a  fortnight  before  his  death. 
His  natural  abilities  and  a  quiet  unassuming 
way,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  won  for  him 
friends  in  every  position  in  life.  His  funeral 
was  one  of  the  largest  tliat  has  taken  place  in 
Exeter  for  years.  His  body  was  boi'ne  the 
whole  distance  to  the  Whipton  Cemetery,  (2 
miles)  by  those  amongst  whom  he  had  toiled  for 
many  years — followed  by  many  hundreds  in  pro- 
cession. He  has  left  a  wife  and  nine  children 
behind  him. 


Builbhts  JntcUtrjcnct. 

— — 

Beighton. — The  foundation-stones  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  were  laid  at  Beighton,  on 
Wednesday.  It  will  be  a  Gothic  edifice,  built 
of  rock-faced  Yorkshire  stone,  with  dressings  of 
tooled  Matlock  stone.  In  front  will  be  a  large, 
deeply-recessed  central  doorway,  with  moulded 
pointed  arch,  and  on  either  side  wiU  be  pointed 
windows.  The  chapel  itself  will  be  divided 
from  the  schoolroom  at  the  back  by  a  lofty 
arcade,  fitted  with  sliding  partitions,  so  that 
both  may  be  thrown  into  one  room  when  further 
accommodation  is  required.  The  plans  were 
drawn  out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  architect.  Ches- 
terfield, and  the  builder  is  Mr.  B.  Fewkes,  of 
Beighton.  The  building  is  estimated  to  cost, 
when  completed,  about  £1,100. 

Cambeewell,  S.E. — Camberwell-green  Con- 
gregational Church,  a  large  Midd.'e-Gothic 
chapel,  erected  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  was 
reopened  on  Sunday  week  by  the  pastor,  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Clemance,  after  the  completion  of 
■works of  internal  renovation  and  decoration,  and 
the  introduction  of  an  organ.  An  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  lighten  the  effect  of  the  in- 
terior, previously  sombre  and  heavy.  The 
panelling  of  ceiling  has  been  altered  from  a  dark 
oak  to  a  cream  tone,  the  ribs  recoloured  to 
harmonise  therewith  ;  the  walls  have  been 
treated  in  grey,  and  broad  lines  of  light  colour 
introduced  on  matchboard  ceiling  beneath  the 
continuous  gallery.  The  richly- carved  pulpit 
has  been  brought  forward,  widened,  and  lowered, 
and  behind  it  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £500,  an  organ,  containing  great  CC  to  G- 
of  6  stops,  swell  CC  to  G  of  8  stops,  pedal  CCC 
to  G  of  6  stops,  and  three  composition  pedals 
both  to  great  and  swell  organs.  The  case  is  of 
pitch-pine,  varnished,  and  the  displayed  pipes 
are  decorated  in  seven  secondary  and  tertiary 
colours,  freely  relieved  by  gilding-.  Choir-stalls 
of  pitch-pine,  with  large  carved  ends  and  poppy 
heads,  flank  the  pulpit  on  either  side.  The 
structural  alterations  and  decorations  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Downs,  of  Walworth, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  ;  the  organ 
was  buUt  by  Mes.srs.  Foster  and  Andrews,  of 
Hull,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Keen. 

Caethusian  Monastery  i>r  Sussex. — Between 
Brighton  and  Worthing  there  is  being  erected  a 
large  Carthusian  monastery,  to  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Hugh,  an  offshoot  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphine. 
The  estate  is  about  350  acres,  of  which  15  are 
covered  with  buildings.  The  architect  is  M. 
Normand,  and  the  building  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  parent  house.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  mag- 
nitude, it  may  be  stated  that  the  main  court  is 
larger  than  the  Tom  Quad  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  or  the  great  court  of  Trinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  cloisters 
with  stone-fretted  vaults.  The  inclosed  area  is 
to  be  laid  out  with  g'ardens  and  fountams  ;  and 
a  tower  and  spire  of  enormous  height  will  rise 
above  the  southern  gates.  The  chapel  is  to  be  of 
cathedral -like  dimensions.  The  library,  the 
refectory,  and  the  chapter-house  will  be  on  a 
grand  scale.  Each  choir  monk  will  have  a  bed- 
room, sitting-room,  two  workrooms,  and  a 
separate  garden.  Fishponds,  a  windmill,  and  a 
lake  are  being  constructed,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
good  library  is  already  formed. 

Dotliu. — Considerable  progress  has  already 
been  made  with  the  erection  of  the  new  agricul- 
tural buildings  of  the  Royal  Dubhn  Society,  at 
Ball's  Bridge,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  be 
completed  by  December  next.    The  length  of 


the  buidings  is  277ft.,  and  their  width  lG4ft. 
The  internal  covered  space,  exclusive  of  the 
entrance  building,  is  242ft.  by  lUOft,,  and 
covered  by  three  spans  of  roof,  the  central  being 
GOft.,  and  the  two  side  ones  being  50ft.  wide. 
Each  span  is  supported  on  cast-iron  columns, 
28ft.  high  and  21ft.  apart,  and  rolled  iron 
girders  rest  on  them,  carrying  the  trussed  iron 
girders  of  the  roof.  The  entrance  building  con- 
tains the  boardroom,  secretary's  and  other  offices, 
cloak  and  ladies'  rooms,  and  the  entrance  hall. 
The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  rubble  granite, 
with  red  brick  quoins  and  red  brick  dressings  to 
windows,  &c.,  the  front  masonry  being  hammer- 
dressed,  with  solid  stone  and  brick  cornice  to  the 
front  and  sides,  and  moulded  stone  and  brick 
pediment  in  the  central  part  of  the  front  eleva- 
tion. The  contractors  are  Messrs.  CoUen, 
Brothers,  of  Dublin  and  Purtadown,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  of  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin, 
is  the  architect.  The  amount  of  the  contact  is 
between  £11,000  and  £12,000. 

DtiNFEEMXiNB. — The  building  plans  for  the 
Dunfermline  Free  Library — prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Walker,  architect,  Edinburgh — have  been 
approved  and  passed  by  the  Library  Committee. 
The  plan  chosen  is  one  of  three  which  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Walker.  The  style  is  Domestic 
Tudor.  The  front  is  82ft.  in  length,  and  is 
two  stories  high,  with  ranges  of  square-headed 
windows  with  single  mullions,  the  rebates  of  the 
lower  windows  being  plain  moulded,  and  the 
upper  having  attached  columns,  with  carved 
capitals.  A  moulded  string-course  runs  along 
the  centre  of  the  greater  part  of  this  front,  and  the 
wall  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  moulded  cornice 
filled  in  underneath  with  blocks.  The  principal 
entrance  is  near  to  the  corner  of  this  front,  which 
at  this  point  is  treated  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  square  tower,  and  is  carried  a  story 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
interior  arrangements  consist  of  a  library-room 
measuring  57ft.  Sin.  by  25ft.  6in.  ;  recreation 
room,  26ft.  6in.  by  25ft.  6in.  ;  gentlemen's  read- 
ing-room, 34ft.  Sin.  by  25ft.  Gin.  ;  ladies'  read- 
ing-room, 22ft.  Gin.  by  18ft.  lOin.  ;  smoking- 
room,  28ft.  by  IGft.  ;  and  a  keeper's  house, 
containing  three  rooms  and  kitchen  with 
other  necessary  conveniences.  The  whole  of  the 
premises  will  be  ventilated  by  Boyle's  patent 
ventilators,  and  heated  by  Perkins'  heating 
system  of  hot  water  and  coils.  The  site  and 
buildings  are  expected  to  cost  £5,000. 

EccLES. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  town- 
hall  at  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  was  laid  on 
the  13th  inst.  The  building  is  of  the  Classic 
style  of  architecture,  and  comprises  in  the  base- 
ment a  hall-keeper's  residence,  heatiug  appa- 
ratus, coal  and  store  cellars.  On  the  ground- 
floor  a  board  and  committee-rooms,  with  ante- 
room, hat  and  cloak-room,  lavatory,  &c.;  adja- 
cent rooms  are  also  provided  for  clerk,  surveyor, 
collector,  and  inspector.  The  upper  floor 
comprises  a  publicroom,  with  gallery  and  plat  - 
form  affording  accommodation  for  1,000  persons, 
also  retiring-rooms  and  other  requirements. 
The  principal  elevations  will  be  faced  with  stock 
bricks,  relieved  with  Huddersfield  stone  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  &c.  The  contract  has  been 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Moore  and  Sons, 
builders,  of  Eccles,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Man- 
chester. 

FoETWiLLiAM.  —  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church,  Fortwilliam,  was  consecrated  last  week. 
The  building  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Hoss, 
architect,  Inverness,  and  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and 
tower  and  spire,  with  a  vestry  at  the  west  angle 
and  a  porch  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  tower, 
when  complete,  will  be  100  feet  high.  Its  base 
forms  the  organ-chamber.  The  material  of 
which  the  cliurch  is  buUt  is  red  granite,  with 
freestone  dressings.  The  choir-benches  are  of 
oak,  the  carving  having  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  altar  is  ten  feet 
wide,  the  front  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  arches  with  columns.  In  the  centre  com- 
partment is  the  St.  Andrew  Cross,  enriched  in 
alabaster,  and  in  the  south  is  a  pelican  feeding 
her  young.  The  litany-di-sk  and  prayer-desk 
are  carved  in  oak  by  Mr.  Hems.  The  internal 
walls  are  relieved  by  bands  of  white  freestone. 
The  windows  are  fil  od  with  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London.  The  cost 
has  been  about  £10,000. 

KiEXBY    Malzeaed. — The     church    of  St. 


Andrew,  Kirkby  Malzeard,  four  miles  from 
Masham,  was  opened  on  Tuesday.  The  restora" 
tion  of  the  church  had  long  been  talked  of,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1875-G  that  the 
idea  took  definite  shape,  when  the  church- 
wardens propounded  a  scheme  of  restoration, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomficld,  M.A., 
architect,  of  London.  The  north  wall  was 
propped  up  by  immense  ugly  buttresses,  built 
upon  the  old  ones  ;  this  has  been  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  after  the  original  model,  and  but- 
tresses similar  to  the  ancient  ones  substituted 
for  the  unsightly  masses  of  masonry.  In  tliia 
wall  were  two  Early  English  windows,  which 
have  been  replaced.  The  church  consi.sts  of 
nave,  very  long  chancel — almost  as  long-  as  the 
nave — north  aisle,  and  continuation  as  chancel 
aisle  ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  aisle  is  the 
vestry,  with  priest's  chamber  above,  reached  by 
a  newel  or  spiral  staircase.  The  vestry  and 
chamber  project  slightly  beyond  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel,  and  in  this  small  projection  are  slit 
wdndows  in  both  vestry  and  chamber,  looking 
south.  The  walls  have  been  replastered  in  the 
inside  ;  the  roof,  which  was  very  low-pitched — 
especially  in  the  chancel — has  been  rebuilt  at 
t  he  same  height,  the  inside,  so  far  as  the  chan- 
cel and  chancel  aisle  are  concerned,  being  lined 
with  pine,  and  in  the  nave  and  aisle,  plastered 
between  wooden  framework.  The  total  cost  of 
the  work,  including  glass  and  furniture,  will  b© 
about  £4,000.  Mr.  R.  Weatherley,  of  York,  was 
the  contractor. 

Langho. — The  consecration  of  the  new  churchy 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  Langho,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  was  laid  in  September,  1878, 
in  Heu  of  the  old  structure  erected  in  1557,  is 
arranged  to  take  place  on  the  25th  inst.  The- 
church,  which  is  of  Early  Curvilinear  design, 
from  the  drawings  of  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin, 
of  Lancaster,  contains  a  nave,  south  aisle,  chan- 
cel, and  organ-chamber  on  the  south  side,  and 
choir  and  clergy  vestries  on  the  north  side.  The 
cost  of  the  structure  so  far  completed  is  over 
£4,000. 

Lozelxs. — The  new  church  of  St.  Paul's,. 
Lozells,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Horsman  and  Co.,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  church  is  capable  of 
comfortably  seating  800  persons,  and  is  built  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
spacious  chancel,  and  north  ajid  south  aisles. 
The  nave  is  9 1ft. Sin.  long  by  24ft.8in.  broad, 
and  the  chancel  is  30ft.  Gin.  by  24ft.  8in.,  thus 
making  a  total  length  from  the  east  to  the  west 
windows  of  121ft.  9in.  The  aisles  are  each  12ft. 
Gin.  wide.  Externally  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  church  are  of  plain  brick,  but  the  principal 
front  is  faced  with  Ham^tead  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  total  cost  of  the  church, 
inclusive  of  the  site,  is  upwards  of  £8,700. 

Maghull.— On  Wednesday  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  consecrated  a  new  church  at  Maghull, 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Doyle,  architect, 
of  Liverpool ;  the  contractor  having  been  Mr.  J. 
Leslie.  The  church  consists  of  chancel  and 
chancel  transepts  (the  south  transept  being  used 
for  an  organ -chamber,  and  the  north  as  a  chapel 
for  school  children),  nave  and  two  aisles,  western 
tower  (used  as  a  baptistry),  and  detached 
vestry.  The  architecture  is  Gothic  of  the  Early 
Eng-lish  period.  The  carving  in  the  chancel  is 
by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Liverpool.  The  lectern,  of 
oak,  and  the  altar-cloth  are  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  WiUis.  The  encaustic  tdes  in  the  chancel 
were  specially  designed  by  the  architect. 

PiNXTON,  Derbyshire. — The  memorial- stone 
of  new  schools  was  laid  on  August  24th. 
The  ground-plan  comprises  a  schoolroom,  54ft. 
by  25ft.  Gin.,  with  classroom,  15ft.  by  15ft., 
with  two  porches,  affording  accommodation  for 
200  children.  The  roofs  are  open,  with  framed 
principals,  stained  and  varnished.  The  walls 
externally  will  be  faced  with  common  bricks, 
relieved  with  bands  of  stocks  also  to  arches  of 
windows,  weatherings  to  buttresses,  &c,  and 
internally  with  common  bricks.  The  roof  will 
bs  covered  with  Welsh  slates  and  red  Stafford- 
shire ridge-tiles.  The  cost  of  the  work,  exclu.sive 
of  the  fittings  and  boundary  walls,  is  £550, 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Bird, 
biulder,  of  Pinxton,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester. 

RoYAi  Hotel,  Blackfeiaes. — The  second 
portion  of  this  large  establishment  is  now  making 
rapid  progress  under  the  hand  of  Messrs.  Lucas 
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Bros.,  who  have  tho  coutract  for  tlie  building 
work.  Visitors  to  the  Hotel  will  ascend  by 
hydraulic  lifts  ;  those  arc  on  what  is  called  tho 
continuous  ram  principle  which  consists  of  a  ram 
or  piston  of  a  length  equal  to  the  whole  lieight 
to  be  lifted,  this  works  in  a  cylinder  sunk  in  the 
ground.  No  lifting  chains  arc  used.  Perfect 
safety  is  thus  insured,  also  ease  and  noiseless 
working,  and  freedom  from  vibration.  No  ex- 
pense has  boon  spared  to  make  them  perfect  and 
absolutely  safe.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  F.R.I.B.A., 
is  tho  architect  who  has  designed  the  building, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Colyer,  M.Inst.C.E.,  is  the 
engineer  who  has  designed  the  lifts  and  tho 
engineering  ai)pliances,  and  will  superintend  the 
erection  of  same  with  tho  architect. 

St.  Anne's-on-tiie-Sea,  Lancashire. — New 
schools  for  200  children  have  just  been  completed, 
consistingof  two  departments  in  an  Lshapedform ; 
there  is  a  mixed  school  for  140  boys  and  girls, 
54ft.  by  24ft.,  with  two  class-rooms  adjoining, 
a  room  for  CO  infants,  28ft.  by  20ft.,  with 
gallery.  The  principal  entrance  between,  with 
lavatory  and  cloak-room,  leads  to  both  schools. 
Theroomsaro  15ft.  Gin.  high  to  tho  wall-plate  and 
29ft.  to  the  ridge,  the  roofs  being  open,  with 
curved  principals.  The  walls  are  of  solid  brick- 
work 18in.  thick,  boarded  inside  for  3ft,  Gin. 
high,  and  plastered  above  ;  the  roof  is  plastered 
against  the  spurs.  The  windows  are  glazed 
with  Hartley's  patent  rolled  plate,  cathedral 
tinted,  in  load  diamond  quarries,  having  coloured 
margins.  The  design  is  of  simple  Gothic 
character,  in  good  plain  brickwork,  with  splayed 
stone  jambs  and  mullions  to  the  windows  and 
doorways,  and  splayed  weatherings  to  the  but- 
tresses ;  in  the  east  gable  is  a  large  four-Ugbt 
tracery  window.  The  roofs  are  slated  with 
Welsh  slates  having  ornamental  red  ridging. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  ventilation  by 
grates  in  the  floor,  casements  in  windows,  and 
openings  in  gables.  The  rooms  are  warmed 
by  ordinary  grates  in  bold  stone  chimney- 
pieces.  The  site  (which  was  given  by  the  lord 
of  tho  manor)  is  very  spicious,  and  is  inclosed 
by  brick  walls  neatly  coped ;  the  accommodation 
can  be  doubled  by  erecting  rooms  of  the  same 
size  in  a  reversed  position  so  as  to  form  an  i — i 
shaped  block,  when  required.  The  works  have 
been  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  local  tradesmen, 
tinder  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Longworth 
and  Gardner,  of  Preston.  The  entire  cost, 
including  all  fittings,  forming  and  enclosing 
playgrounds,  and  architect's  commission,  has 
been  £1,300. 

TrwAEDEEATH.  —  The  parish  -  church  of 
Tywardreatb,  near  Par  station,  Cornwall,  was 
reopened  on  the  8th  inst.  after  entire  rebuilding, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  tower  at  west  end,  and 
a  granite  arcade  of  seven  bays  on  south  of  nave. 
Till  recently  the  church  was  in  dangerous  and 
uninviting  condition  ;  high  j)ews  filled  tho  body 
of  the  church  ;  tho  old  fittings  had  disappeared, 
one  huge  gallery  blocked  up  tho  south  transept, 
and  another  the  tower  arch  ;  tho  roofs  were 
concealed  by  plaster,  the  walls  and  arcade  were 
all  loaning,  and  confusion  and  dirt  reigned 
supreme.  All  has  been  changed.  The  new 
open  roofs  are  copied  from  the  old  work  and  in 
nave,  transept,  and  a  portion  of  south  aisle,  they 
are  of  pitch-pine.  The  chancel  and  chancel- 
aisle  roofs  are  boarded  and  panelled  in  oak, 
with  carved  bosses.  The  walls  are  built  of  local 
stone,  tho  dressings  are  of  Pentewan  stone,  in 
which  material  is  executed  most  of  the  internal 
masonry.  The  old  oak  pulpit — apparently  built 
up  from  old  carved  pew-heads — has  been  refixed 
at  the  north  comer  of  chancel  step  on  a  base  of 
Portland  stone.  The  passages  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles, by  Messrs.  Minton,HollinsandCo., 
of  Stoke»on-Trent.  The  windows  have  been 
filled  with  tinted  and  coloured  glass  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre  and  Watson,  of  Stonohouse.  The 
seating  in  nave  and  aisle  is  of  pitch-pine,  open 
and  with  square-headed  ends.  The  stalls  and 
the  now  parcloso  screen,  shutting  off  the  chancel 
from  the  Eashleigh  or  south  chancel  aisle,  are  of 
English  oak,  and  have  been  carved  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  who  also  carved  the 
heraldic  devices  on  seats  in  the  Eashleigh  aisle. 
The  bosses  and  wall-plate  of  roofs  and  the  pulpit 
base  were  carved  by  Mr.  West,  of  Plymouth. 
An  old  stone  altar  was  found  embedded  in  the  floor 
of  the  Rashleigh  aisle,  and  has  been  reinstated 
and  supported  a  massive  oak  framework.  Mr. 
Goad  was  the  architect. 

York.— On  Tuesday  week  a  floriated  cross 
was  fixed  on  the  gable  of  tho  south  transept  of 


York  Minster.  The  cross  is  upwards  of  4ft.  in 
length,  and  is  in  the  thirteenth -century  stylo, 
to  harmonise  with  tho  architecture  of  this  part 
of  the  venerable  pile.  It  occupies  precisely  the 
same  position  which  the  old  cross  did,  of  which 
it  is  a  faithful  reproduction,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Street,  under  whose  supervision  the  restora- 
tion will  bo  brought  to  a  termination  at  no 
distant  date.  The  restoration  of  tho  south 
transept  was  commenced  in  1871,  by  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  late  Dean. 
Tho  interior  of  the  south  transept  was  restored 
and  its  ceiling  beautified,  this  portion  of  the 
work  being  finished  in  tho  autumn  of  1874,  and 
a  grand  opening  ceremony,  extending  over  two 
days,  was  held  early  in  November.  The  exterior 
will  now  be  soon  out  of  the  workmen's  hands, 
when  the  scafi^olding  will  be  taken  down,  and 
the  boarding  from  the  entrance  to  tho  transept 
to  the  east  end  removed,  when  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  the  southern  portion  of  the  choir  and 
Ladye-chapel  will  again  be  brought  to  view,  and 
the  inclosed  ground  within  tho  barricades  will 
be  cleared  and  properly  laid  out.  As  to  the 
entire  cost  of  the  restoration,  it  will  amount  in 
round  numbers  to  £50,000.  Tho  new  floriated 
cross,  although  upwards  of  4ft.  in  length,  looks 
small  when  viewed  from  below.  It  is  the  same 
size  as  the  original  cross,  which  was  taken  down 
by  Archbishop  Blackburne  about  the  year  1730, 
and  succeeded  by  the  crocketed  pinnacle,  sur- 
mounted by  the  fiddler,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  placed  there,  but  is  now  taken  down. 
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QUANTITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiE, — Instances  of  incompetence,  similar  to 
those  referred  to  in  Mr.  Reid's  two  letters,  are 
common  enough.  Whether  produced  by  architects 
or  quantity  surveyors,  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  is  of  tho  highest  importance  that 
the  work  of  both  brnnchos  of  the  profession 
should  be  well  done,  and  the  separation  of  the 
functions  of  architect  and  quantity  surveyor  is  an 
clement  of  improvement. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  bill  of  quantities  produced  in  an  archi- 
tect's office,  ostensibly  by  him,  is,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  a  bungling  production  partly 
from  the  want  of  the  special  training  of  a  quan- 
tity surveyor,  and  also  because  the  architect  has, 
in  many  cases,  acquired  the  impression  that  the 
quantities  produced  by  an  expert  surveyor  are 
needlessly  elaborate. 

We  are  too  apt  too  forget  the  homely  proverb, 
"  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none."  Tlie 
condition  of  architectural  design  at  the  present 
time  is  a  good  proof  that  the  art  of  architecture 
is  a  sealed  book  to  many  of  its  practitioners.  The 
tendency  of  all  the  best  practice  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a 
separation  into  the  two  branches  before  referred 
to,  and  the  outcry  against  it  almost  invariably 
comes  from  the  incompetent  part  of  the  profes- 
sion. If  the  status  of  architects  and  surveyors 
could  be  raised,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
architect  to  supplement  his  architectural  work 
with  quantity  work,  or  for  the  quantity  surveyor 
to  practise  architecture. 

The  title  of  architect  or  survej'or  is,  to  the 
majority,  synonymous  with  pretence  ;  the  facility 
with  which  many  architects  furnish  designs 
gratis,  or  with  small  chance  of  payment,  the 
readiness  with  which  they  work  at  all  manner  of 
percentages,  3,  2,  1,  has  led  the  outside  public  to 
form  a  very  singular  estimate  of  the  profession 
generally  ;  and,  one  does  not  wonder,  when  one 
knows  that  the  smallest  of  the  before-mentioned 
percentages  is,  in  many  cases,  not  cheap.  The 
large  number  of  highly- educated,  competent 
men  in  tho  profession  of  architect  and  surveyor 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  the  public  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  this  residuum  of  empirics.  The 
way  appears  to  me  plain — a  compulsory  diploma 
for  both  architects  and  surveyors,  for,  although  a 
diploma  will  never  insure  art,  it  will  give  us  a 
warrant  of  the  capacity  of  the  practitioner 
which  we  can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Hughes's  paper  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  temperate  and  true  statement  of  facts,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  the 
Builders'  Societies  do  not  take  steps  to  produce  a 
combined  action  for  the  refusal  of  such  quanti- 
ties as  he  describes. — I  am,  &c., 

John  Leaning. 


SiE, — I  have  been  much  amused  by  reading  in 
the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Buildino  News, 
what  professes  to  be  a  criticism  of  my  paper  on 
Quantities,  as  published  by  you  on  the  13th 
August. 

Tour  correspondent  Mr.  Eeid,  in  his  second 

week's  letter  admits,  he  lias  but  imperfecthj  looked 
at  mij  pn2:)cr,  and  yet  he  occupies  seven  columns 
of  your  valuable  space  not  in  criticising  any  of 
tho  real  points  in  it,  but  by  indulging  in  the  use 
of  a  vast  amount  of  abusive  and  scurrilous  lan- 
guage, charging  the  master  builders  all  round 
with  motives  of  the  basest  character  ;  he  makes 
assertions  which  cannot  be  justified,  and  which 
would  be  grossly  libellous  if  made  concerning 
individuals  instead  of  a  class. 

I  don't  know  who  this  Mr.  Reid  is ;  but  I  feel 
quite  certain  he  is  neither  architect,  surveyor,  or 
builder,  and,  as  he  professes  to  write  for  others 
besides  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  u.ses  the  words 
"we  "  and  "  us,"  I  think  it  due  to  your  readers 
and  to  myself  that  something  should  be  known 
of  Mr.  Reid's  "qualification"  to  vilify  the 
character  of  the  whole  company  of  contractors, 
ridicule  surveyors  and  young  architects,  as  being 
subject  to  the  wily  influence  of  builders,  and 
champion  the  cause  of  quack  surveyors,  whose 
work  he  liimself  describes  as  "  grossly  careless," 
"loose  style,"  "meagre,"  "loose  manner," 
"  unhealthy  state,"  "the  evil  is  widespread," 
"imperfect,"  " cannot  be  defended,"  iS:c.  &c., 
perhaps  Mr.  Eeid  will  enlighten  me  still  fui-ther 
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before  I  decide  whether  or  not  I  should  reply  in 
detail  to  his  extraordinary  epistles.  I  must 
however,  ask  him,  under  all  circumstances,  not  to 
expect  much  Latin,  no  subtle  charges  of  motives 
and  dishonesty,  unless  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
them  ;  and  lastly  I  am  willing  to  show  him  not 
only  my  "  hand  "  but  my  foot,  and  he  will  then 
see  he  was  mistaken  when  he  fancied  he  saw  my 
"cloven  foot,"  and  if  I  do  reply  in  detail  I 
will  try  to  show  him  many  of  his  assertions, 
groundless,  quoting  his  own  words,  "It  is  won- 
derful how  assertions,  even  when  boldly  stated 
by  a  skilled  hand  (I  bow  low  to  you,  Mr.  Reid), 
if  turned  round  and  examined  vanish  into  mid  air 
and  leave  but  a  faint  trace  behind  them  of  their 
previous  existence." 

To  give  Mr.  Reid  fair  play,  I  give  Mm  time  to 
read  my  paper  pc-fecthj,  a  copy  of  which  he  can 
have  by  applying  to  myself  or  Mr.  Knox,  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders.  In  the  mean  time  I  wUl  briefly  recapi- 
tulate the  points  of  my  paper  as  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Reid.  If  I  understand  him  he  approves  of 
my  remarks  as  to  the  meaning ,  use,  axiA.  advantages 
of  a  bill  of  quantities.  He  agrees  with  me  that 
quantities  are  frequently  taken  in  a  very  slovenly 
hap.hazard  fashion  by  incapable  men,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  correctly  taken  by  someone 
qualified  or  able  to  do  the  work.  He  does  not 
disagree  with  me  as  to  the  cost,  or,  as  to  who 
bears  the  cost.  He  shirks  the  questions  as  to  who 
appoints  the  surveyor,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
surveyor's  work,  who  oiigltt  to  be  responsible,  or 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  that  quantities 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  contract.  He  agrees 
with  me  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring  work.  He 
shirks  the  questions  of  the  advisability  of  reject- 
ing faulty  quantities,  weeding  out  impostors,  or 
of  the  desirability  of  surveyors  giving  some 
proof  or  guarantee  of  their  fitness  for  their  work, 
or  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  builders  are  ruined 
by  the  inefficient  work  of  incompetent  and  irre- 
sponsible quantity-takers  such  as  he  has  described. 
In  fact,  he  agrees  with  most  of  my  arguments  of 
any  importance  and  disagrees  with  none,  but  has 
taken  advantage  of  an  opportunity  for  letting 
oflp  a  vast  accumulation  of  animosity  towards 
master  builders  generally,  that  must  have  been 
corked  up  for  some  time,  judging  from  the  explo- 
sion last  week. — Yours  faithfully, 

Edwaed  Hughes. 

Liverpool,  14th  Sept.  1880. 


GLASGOW     MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — The  general  competitors  have  much 
reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Barry's  report.  In- 
stead of  choosing  the  best  design,  he  simply 
selects  the  cheapest !  He  says  he  felt  bound  to 
base  his  award  on  the  condition  that  the  building 
couldbeerectedfor£150,000.  Yet  the  magistrates 
at  their  meeting  had  said  they  knew  this  sum  was 
insufficient,  and  were  wilHng  to  give  more  ;  the 
competitors  knew  this,  and  they  acted  accord- 
ingly. They,  and  Mr.  Barry  also,  of  course, 
saw  the  impossibility  of  a  building  of  such  a 
size,  with  any  reasonable  kind  of  exterior,  being 
executed  for  the  sum  named.  It  was  an  ad- 
initted  absurdity ;  yet  on  such  baseless  condi- 
tions he  founds  his  report ! 

As  a  practical  man,  too,  he  ought  to  know — 
must  know — that  a  building  with  four  ornate 
elevations  cannot  be  done  at  a  shilhng  a  foot,  at 
which  he  calculated.  The  Jstone  which  will  be 
used  is  a  hard  sandstone,  and  I  expect  the  ele- 
vations in  the  courtyard,  as  well  as  those  to  the 
streets,  wiU  be  expected  to  be  of  stone.  It  is 
not,  however,  that  eight  fronts  cannot  be  done 
for  a  shilling  a  foot ;  I  limit  the  assertion  to  four, 
and  saj'  that  Mr.  Barry  ought  to  know  better. 
What  he  paid  for  the  Art  Union  building  in  the 
Strand  I  should  Uke  to  know.  If  four  fronts 
cost  a  shilling,  the  Strand  building,  with  one 
front  and  lighter  construction,  should  have  been 
done  for  ninepence.    Was  it  so  ? 

I  notice  two  acts  of  unfairness  in  the  first 
prize  design.  The  windows  are  tinted,  con- 
trary to  the  instructions,  which  says  no  tinting 
will  be  allowed,  and  the  author  most  unfairly 
ignores,  in  the  elevations,  the  necessary  flues 
for  his  fireplaces. — I  am,  &c.,  M. 


COMPETITIONS  AND  THE  PROFES- 
SIONAL ARBITRATOR. 
SiE, — Mr.  Charles  Barry  seems  to  have  done 
his  best,  in  making  his  awards  in  the  Glasgow 


and  Westminster  competitions,  to  convince  the 
1,300  or  1,400  architects  who  signed  the  recent 
memorial  to  the  Institute  that  even  with  the 
benefit  of  a  professional  arbitrator  competitions 
are  not  rendered  any  more  pleasant  or  satis- 
factory to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  than 
they  would  be  were  those  persons  by  whom  the 
buildings  are  required  left  to  select  for  them- 
selves. 

The  reports  appear  to  me  most  astounding 
productions,  and  the  selections  such  as  no  board 
or  committee  could  ever  have  arrived  at.  In  the 
case  of  the  Glasgow  competition,  Mr.  Barry 
commences  his  report  by  saying  he  was  bound, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  cost  named  by 
the  Corporation  (£150,000),  and  to  make  his 
award  accordingly  ;  in  other  words,  I  presume, 
to  give  the  premiums  to  the  best  designs  which 
could  be  executed  for  something  like  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  expended,  and  to  set  aside  even 
better  designs  if  more  costly.  In  this  the  fair- 
ness, I  think,  everyone  will  agree.  Mr.  Barry 
then  proceeds  to  award  the  first  premium  to  a 
design  which,  he  says,  will  cost  at  least  £220,000. 
He  afterwards  tells  the  sorely-perplexed  Cor- 
poration that  there  are  some  much  better  designs 
ranging  from  £180,000  upwards.  Why  pay 
£220,000,  if  a  superior  building  can  be  had  for 
£180,000  'i 

In  the  Westminster  competition  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  was  in  any  way  bound  to 
consider  the  cost  named  in  instructions  to  archi- 
tects (£15,000),  or,  perhaps,  he  has  given  it  the 
same  consideration  as  he  has  at  Glasgow  ;  for  in 
this  case  he  has  selected  three  of  the  most  costly 
designs,  ranging  from  £21,000  to  nearly  £24,000. 

He  also  says  the  designs  submitted  "may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  principles  of  treat- 
ment, as  far  as  plan  and  bulk  of  building  is 
concerned,  viz.,  those  which  are  so  arranged  as 
to  obtain  their  window-lights  wholly  and  only 
over  the  area  shown  on  the  plan  of  ground 
issued  with  the  instructions,  and  the  other, 
those  who  depend  more  or  less  largely  on  lights 
obtained  over  the  adjacent  land  to  the  east"  ; 
and  in  the  next  paragraph  says,  "It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  first  class  avoid  any  interference 
with  the  ancient  lights  of  the  schools  on  the 
west  side."  This  may  be  very  obvious  to  Mr. 
Barry,  but,  I  must  confess,  I  am  so  obtuse  as  to 
fail  to  see  what  the  east  wall  of  the  new  building 
has  to  do  with  the  ancient  lights  of  the  schools 
on  the  west  side,  or  why,  when  pierced  with 
windows,  it  should  interfere  with  them,  but 
when  built  as  a  blank  wall  it  should  not  do  so. 
Of  course,  as  Mr.  Barry  justly  observes,  it  is 
desirable  not  to  depend  upon  light  from  the 
vestry's  adjacent  land  on  the  east,  because  to  do 
so  would  diminish  its  value  {and  thus  practicallg 
increase  the  cost  of  the  building).  Do  none  of  the 
designs  recommended  for  premiums  depend  more 
or  less  largely  on  lights  obtained  over  the 
adjacent  land  to  the  east— the  very  thing  he 
condemns  ?  If  the  public  are  at  last  permitted 
to  inspect  the  designs,  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  Barry  further  recommends  that  the  author 
of  the  design  he  places  first  should  receive  a 
present  of  £1C0,  because  it  will  b3  necessary  for 
him  to  prepare  "  entirely  new  plans  "  !  Such 
are  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  vestry  with 
the  aid  of  a  professional  arbitrator.  I,  for  my 
part,  decUned  signing  this  memorial  to  the  In- 
stitute, for  of  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  any 
board  or  individual  to  have  a  number  of  designs 
submitted,  and  then  not  be  able  to  select  that 
which  they  think  best  ?  In  choosing  an  arbi- 
trator they  must  be  prepared  to  have  a  design 
selected  which  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  they  do 
not  like,  and  endure  all  the  annoyance  and 
vexation  of  setting  aside  others  which  they  do 
approve  of.  Surely  this  is  absurd,  for  if  they 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves, 
it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  abandon  com- 
petitions altogether,  and  instead  of  choosing  an 
arbitrator,  'or  allowing  the  Institute  to  choose 
one  for  them,  to  select  an  architect  in  whom  they 
have  confidence,  and  instruct  him  to  prepare  a 
design.  In  this  way  they  would  have  some 
chance  of  getting  what  they  require.  Who 
would  think  of  inviting  a  number  of  tradesmsn 
to  submit  samples  of  goods,  and  then  asking 
another  of  the  same  trade  to  select  for  them  ?  Or 
who  would  think  of  taking  the  advice  of  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  or  solicitors,  and  then  calling 
in  another  to  say  whose  advice  or  opinion  they 
should  take  ?  There  may  be  some  who  do  such 
things,  but  they  are  not  over  wise,  I  think,  for, 
as  it  is  evident,  it  is  the  one  who  is  called  in  to 
finally  advise  in  whom  they  have  confidence ; 


they  might  as  well  go  to  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  thus  save  time  and  money.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  feel  that  they  are  themselves  the  best 
judges  of  what  they  reqiure,  let  them  select  for 
themselves.  Those  who  do  not  Uke  competitionson 
these  terms  arc  not  bound  to  enter  into  them. 
Doubtless  many  mistakes  occur,  and  the  best 
design  is  not  always  chosen,  either  by  board  or 
professional  arbitrator  ;  but  this  is  the  case  in  all 
kinds  of  competitions.  Can  anyone  pretend  to 
suppose,  say,  in  a  Civil  Service  examination, 
that  those  who  obtain  the  highest  number  of 
marks  are  always  those  the  best  qualified  for  the 
posts  they  are  to  occupy  ?  No ;  if  we  are  to 
have  competitions  at  all^  we  must  be  content  to 
take  them  as  they  are.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  both  for  and  against  the  system. 

A  yoimg  or  unknown  man,  with  his  reputation 
yet  to  make,  would  argue  in  favour  of  the 
system ;  but  one  who  has  already  made  his 
name  would  be  glad  to  see  it  abolished  to- 
morrow. In  fact,  all  the  argument  for  and 
against  the  system  resolves  itself  into  this  :  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  men  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  it  often  enables  them  to  make  a  name, 
which  otherwise  they  might  have  little  chance 
of  doing,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  deprives 
those  who  are  known  of  many  a  good  piece  of 
business. — I  am,  &c., 

Hugh  Rouiheu  Gough. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

SiE, — Having  read  your  review  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  I  beg  to  make 
certain  corrections  so  far  as  regards  my  own  work, 
"  classed  No.  2,"  in  your  description  of  Sept.  10. 
The  satinwood  bordering  of  the  walnut  fireplace 
and  over-mantel  is  entirely  painted  by  hand,  not 
stencilled  as  described. — I  am,  &c., 

John  Beauchamp. 


OLD  FARM-HOUSE  AT  SALTFORD. 

SiE, — As  remains  of  buildings  of  the  Norman 
Transition  period  are  very  rapidly  disappearing 
from  this  country,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  an  old  farm-house  near  the 
church  at  Saltford,  Bath.  A  large  Transition 
window  remains,  very  perfect,  with  several 
Norman  fragments  in  the  walls  below  it ;  the 
large  window  has  been  partially  blocked  up  by 
a  modern  buttress,  but  enough  remains  exposed 
to  show  the  design,  and  a  careful  examination 
would,  I  think,  probably  prove  the  ground  floor 
and  one  piece  of  the  main  house  to  be  Norman 
strengthened  in  the  early  15th  century  by  angle 
buttresses.  The  wing  of  the  house  is  either 
Jacobean  or  later  date.  Upon  the  eastern  gable 
a  lion  is  carved  upon  the  apex  stone,  or  rather, 
probably,  upon  examination,  it  would  prove  to 
have  been  removed  there  from  the  earlier  building 
below.  In  the  parlour  is  a  late -period  Gothic 
chimney-piece  with  a  Jacobean  top  of  arms,  and 
a  date  not  of  the  same  date  as  the  chimney- 
piece.  Altogether,  the  house  is  very  well  worthy 
a  visit  from  any  antiquarian  travelling  that 
way ;  it  is  reported  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Keynsham,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  the  Grange. 

My  visit  was  a  hurried  one  before  breakfast, 
so  that  I  had  not  time  to  examine  it  carefully. 
Situated  just  below  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Lansdown,  the  house  must  have  witnessed  some 
exciting  scenes  in  that  eventfid  day,  but  my 
object  in  writing  is  to  preserve  the  recollection 
of  a  very  early  house. — I  am,  &c. 

T.  S.  Pope. 


JUSTICE  TO  IRELAND. 

SiE, — Your  correspondent,  "  Vitruvius  Cale- 
donius,"  in  visiting  this  country,  and  giving 
your  readers  his  decidedly  favourable  impres- 
sions, has  offered  no  small  share  of  that  "justice 
to  Ireland,"  which  all  so  largely  and  loudly  de- 
mand, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  others, 
profiting  by  his  example,  will  come  and  ' '  do 
likewise."  In  speaking  of  the  picturesque  situa- 
tions of  Irish  towns,  he  makes  a  special  excep- 
tion against  Belfast,  and,  though  taste  is  notori- 
ously a  matter  of  individual  caprice,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  how  he  could  have  entered  that 
town,  either  by  rail  or  steamboat,  without  being 
struck  by  its  surroundings,  there  being  seven  or 
eight  hills,  all  over  1,000ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  most  of  them  precipitous,  within  a  radius 
of  five  or  six  mUes  from  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
nor,  how  he  could  have  walked  through  its 
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streets  without  being  impressed  by  the  mountain 
wall  which  forms,  apparently,  the  terminus  of 
so  many  of  them.  As  an  Englishman  who  has 
seen  most  of  them,  I  would  iuolino  to  say  that 
Belfast  will  compare  favourably  with  any  town 
of  the  same  size  in  the  British  Islands,  except,  of 
course,  Edinburgh,  which  is,  admittedly,  both  in 
picturesque  beauty,  and  in  learned  fame,  the 
true  "Northern  Athens."  It  is  a  little  surprising 
that  your  correspondent,  who  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  quest  for  good  specimens  of  modern 
Gothic,  should  have  overlooked,  whilst  in  Bel- 
fast, Mr.  Lynn's  fine  Carlisle  Memorial  Church, 
and  also  the  late  Mr.  Hevey's  Catholic  Church 
(especially  the  spire)  in  Donegall-street  ;  also 
when  in  Dublin,  whilst  noticing  the  Findlater 
Church,  in  Rutland-square,  he  should  not  have 
somewhat  to  say  in  praise  of  Pugin's  Church  in 
Thomas-street,  which,  if  an)  thing,  would  have 
reminded  him  of  Continental  specimens. 

It  is  also  a  pity,  though,  no  doubt,  time  may 
have  been  limited,  that,  as  he  so  justly  admires 
Mr.  Street's  restoration  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  that  he  did  not  visit  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  restoration  of  the  old  13th- 
century  Cathedral  at  Kildare,  now  far  advanced, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  architect.  Your 
correspondent  has  shown  that  there  are  many 
modern  buildings  of  importance  to  attract  archi- 
tectural tourists  to  Ireland ;  may  I,  through 
you,  remind  them  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman's  state- 
ment, that,  of  the  minor  Romanesque  styles,  Ire- 
land possesses  the  most  interesting,  the  remains 
of  which  cover  a  period  hardly  represented  in 
England,  and  that,  moreover,  it  has  been  so 
grafted  on  to  native  and  original  Celtic  style, 
that  the  two  appear  now  to  be  one  single 
growth,  and  olfer  a  field  of  study  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  Europe. — I  am,  &c., 

r.  W.  LOCKWOOD. 

5,  Corn  Market,  Belfast. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 
SlE, — In  your  article  of  last  Friday's  date,  an 
error  has  occurred  ;  the  designs  described  by  you 
under  the  motto  "  St.  Kentigern,"  are  mine,  and  I 
will  be  glad  that  you  correct  this  in  your  issue  of 
next  Saturday. — I  am,  &c., 

William  Landless. 
227,  West  George -street,  Glasgow. 
Sept.  11,  1880. 


CHIPS. 

A  number  of  Roman  remains  have  just  been  dis- 
covered at  Eisehow,  near  Flimby,  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  colliery  railway.  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  of  INIaryport,  in  a  letter  to  a  local  anti- 
quarian society,  states  that  at  first  bethought  they 
had  come  upon  the  Roman  road  to  Maryport  camp, 
for  which  he  has  made  many  tries  at  Flimby.  The 
stones  proved,  however,  to  be  parts  of  foundation 
of  a  building.  The  masonry  is  of  fine  blocks  of 
grey  freestone,  well  set,  forming  a  3ft.  thickness  of 
wall,  and  extending  13ft.  Tin.  each  way,  from  an 
angle.  Nearby,  a  water-bottle  with  handle  on  one 
side,  and  charcoal  9in.  deep,  and  containing 
small  pieces  of  bone,  proved  that  a  burial  had 
taken  place.  The  proprietor  of  the  Flimby  Col- 
liery has  arranged  for  the  deviation  of  the  pro- 
posed railway,  and  has  adopted  means  for  the 
investigation  of  the  remains,  which  are  presumed 
to  be  those  of  a  watch-tower. 

An  extensive  fire  occurred  on  Friday  evening  at 
the  workshops  of  Messrs.  J.  Brass  and  Co., 
budders,  situate  between  Old-street  and  Willow- 
grove,  St.  Luke's,  and  before  the  flames  could  be 
extinguished,  a  building  of  two  floors  100ft.  by 
30ft.  was  almost  destroyed.'  The  cause  of  the  out- 
break is  unknown.  On  the  following  night  the 
workshops  of  Mr.  Goad,  builder,  situate  between 
High-street  and  George- street,  Camberwell,  were 
burnt  down. 

The  bells  in  the  parish  of  Dawlish  are  being  re- 
hung  with  new  framing,  fittings,  and  chiming 
apparatus ;  the  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W. 
Aggett,  of  Chagford,  Devon. 

There  has  been  recently  patented  in  Germany  a 
varnish  fori  oofs,  which  is  composed  of  35  parts  of 
clay  slate,  30  parts  mica  slate,  and  35  parts  rosin, 
all  finely  powdered  and  heated  with  50  parts  of 
tar. 

On  Saturday  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  presented 
to  a  brickmaker,  named  Edward  Parr,  a  silver 
watch  and  about  £4  in  money,  in  recognition  of 
gallantry  displayed  in  saving  a  little  boy  from 
drowning  in  a  deep  clay  pit.  The  memorial  was 
subscribed  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Lord 
Sandon,  Mr.  Whitley,  M.P.,  Lord  C.  J.  Hamilton, 
and  about  200  others.  Parr  has  been  instrumental 
in  saving  a  number  of  lives. 


Jntocommutticatian. 



QUESTIONS. 

[6222.  J— Ancient  Lights.— What  is  the  present  law 
in  relation  to  ancient  lights  !  An  answer  to  this  and 
to  "Chips"  (6^07,  Aug.  27th,  1880),  would  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  many  readers. — Walteu  T.  Fisldon. 

[C223.] -Mounting-  Drawings. —Wliat  is  the  best 
method  of  mounting-  drawings  on  strainers?  Should  the 
mount  paper  be  pasted  on  the  linen  before  or  after  strain- 
ing ?  If  the  former,  should  the  drawing  be  pasted  on 
before  or  after  !  Should  the  drawings  be  pasted  all  over, 
or  only  on  the  edges?  Is  the  best  material  paste  or 
starch?— B.  D. 

[6224.]-Ne-w-  Roads.— I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
some  one  could  inform  me  whether  a  decision  has  been 
given  respecting  new  roads,  that  "frontage"  did  not  in- 
clude sideage  ?  I  understand  sucli  a  case  was  repoi-ted  in 
your  paper  a  few  months  ago. — Dot. 

[6-225,]- Smokeless  Stoves.— Will  some  one  con- 
versant with  stoves  kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions:—1.  What  are  tlie  best  smoke-consuming  stoves  ? 
2.  Are  thr  y  absolutely  smoke-consuming,  or  only  com- 
paratively? 3.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  constructed  ?  and,  4,  what  is  the  best  method  of  con- 
verting ordinary  register  stoves  so  as  to  consume  their 
own  smoke  !-B.  J.  t>. 

[6226  ]  —  Architects'   Commission.  —  In  the 

absence  of  any  written  agreement  between  architect  and 
proprietor  as  to  charges,  can  the  architect  claim  by  law 
the  usual  5  per  c  .nt.  commission  upon  the  outlay  ? — 
B.  E.  E. 

[6227.] -Burning-  Ballast.— Having  a  large  quan- 
tity of  clay  to  burn  for  ballast,  we  should  feel  oblised  by 
some  of  your  readers'  opinions  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing 
same,  with  the  probable  cost,  and  the  quantity  of  coal 
requh-ed  per  cubic  yard;  labour  3s.  4d.  per  day,  coal  16s. 
per  ton.  — Co.vsTANT  Eeader. 

[6228.1— Examinations.— Could  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  following  information  : — 1.  A  list  of  the  exa- 
minations that  are  beneficial  to  the  student  in  a  borough 
engineer's  office  ?  2.  Where  could  I  obtain  particulars  of 
the  several  examinations  ?  3.  What  books  would  you 
recommend  ?— Nemo. 

[6229.]— Indentures.— Will  some  reader  kindly  tell 
me  whether,  if  I  have  my  indentures  cancelled,  it  will  be 
any  detriment  to  me  in  my  future  career  ?  The  architect 
I  am  articled  to  is  giving  up  his  business,  and  offers  to 
cancel  them.  I  have  served  a  little  more  than  7-12ths  of 
my  time.   There  was  no  premium  paid.— Pupil. 

[6230.] -Gas  for  Dra-wing-  Office.— What  is  the 
best  way  of  lighting  a  drawing  table?  The  following 
points  seem  to  be  important : — 1,  kind  of  burner ;  2,  fixed 
or  movable ;  3,  if  movable,  whether  a  jointed  bracket  or 
a  burner  on  a  weighted  stand  connected  to  the  gas-pipe 
by  a  flexible  tube  is  best ;  4,  height  above  drawing-board ; 
5,  shade,  if  any.— X.  X. 

[6231.]  —  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Cottages.— I 

notice  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  iust.  some  remarks  upon 
the  cottages  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his 
estate  at  Garrauribeen,  Co.  Cork,  in  which  the  R.  Society 
advise  every  gentleman  about  to  build  cottages  to 
study  these  plans.  Can  any  one  kindly  inform  me  where 
the  plans  can  be  seen,  and  if  published  in  any  form  ? — W. 
Hebring. 

[6232.]- Sloping  Church  Floor.— WhUe  taking 
some  photographs  of  Badingham  Church,  near  Faiam- 
lingham,  Suffolk,  last  week,  I  observed  that  the  floor  of 
church  slopes  in  im  east  end  to  west  door  6ft.  The  local 
tradition,  as  related  to  me  by  the  rector,  is  that  there  is 
but  one  other  instance  of  such  an  inclined  plane  to  east  in 
the  kingdom.  Is  this  so  ?  Can  any  reader  give  the  other 
example,  or  correct  the  assertion  ?  -  J.  D.  P. 

[6233.]  — Glass  Painting.— I  should  be  obliged  if 
some  kind  reader,  practically  acquainted  with  tlie  subject, 
would  inform  me  if  it  is  possible  for  an  amateur  to  make 
the  metallic  colours  used  in  the  above  with  satisfactory 
results.  Are  professional  glass  painters  in  the  habit  of 
making  their  own  pigments  ?  If  so,  are  the  said  pigments 
in  any  way  superior  to  those  procmable  at  the  colour- 
man's  ? — Architect  Interested. 

[6234.]  -  Architects'  Rights.— Will  any  one  inform 
me  as  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  following:— After  tenders 
have  been  procured  for  a  house  the  proprietor  desii-'js  the 
cost  reduced  ;  the  lowest  tender  and  the  work  are  "cut 
down"  to  meet  the  pecuniary  requnements.  When  the 
house  is  ready  for  slating  the  proprietor  objects  to  some 
of  the  work  as  not  being  strong  enough,  expecting  to  find 
this  portion  as  in  the  pievious  estimates.  1.  Is  the  archi- 
tect legally  responsible  for  the  so-called  defective  work  ? 
2.  Can  the  architect  resign  his  position  ;  and,  if  so,  can  he 
claim  the  percentage  arranged  for  ?  3.  What  is  the  legal 
and  i-ight  way  to  proceed  m  the  case? — J.  D. 

[6235.]  -  Sub-Contracts.- 1  am buUding  some  vUlas 
and  sublet  the  brickwork,  the  bricklayer  finding  his  own 
scaffolding,  and  agreeing  to  let  me  have  use  of  same  for 
other  trades  until  roofed  in  and  pointed  down  and  his 
contract  completed,  he  undertaking  not  to  remove,  or 
cause  to  be  removed,  same  until  his  contract  is  tinished. 
no  overdraws  and  threatens  to  take  his  plant  away.  I 
serve  him  with  a  notice  to  say  if  I  require  I  shall  carry  on 
his  work  and  charge  him  with  any  extra  expense.  What 
step  can  I  take  to  detain  the  scaffolding  ?- Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

[6236.]  — Ordnance  Survey.— Will  someone  please 
give  the  title  and  publisher  of  any  work  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  ordnance  survey  ? — J.  P. 

[6237.] -Dividing  School  Room.— I  am  anxious 
to  divide  a  girl's  school  room  from  the  infants'  room  by 
means  of  a  movable  partition  or  doors  which,  when 
away  will  allow  the  two  rooms  to  be  used  as  one  for 
meetings  or  lectures.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
suggest  tlie  construction  of  the  partition  that  it  may  be 
sound-proof  ?  The  width  of  opening  is  20ft.,  and  height 
to  flitch  beam  12ft.  6in.  I  have  space  for  doors  if  foiled 
back,  but  not  for  them  to  slide.— Z. 


XEFIIJES. 

[6217.]— Band  Saws.— In  reply  to  "An  Estate 

Steward  "  for  cutting  hard,  close-gi  ained  woods  such  as 
oak,  beech,  ash,  &c.,  the  gauge  of  the  band  saws  empleyed 
should  be  as  follows  :— 

Saws  up  to-Hft.  long  of  any  width  21  gauge. 
17ft.         „         „       20  „ 
»         20ft.         „         „       19  „ 
„  24ft.  „  „        18  „ 

„  30ft.  „  „        18  „ 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  should  be  more  upright,  and  spaced 
finer,  and  the  set-gauge  less,  than  those  used  for  cutting 
soft  wood,  such  as  pine.  For  woods  of  a  woolly  fibre,  such 
as  poplar,  the  teeth  of  the  saw  would  be  coarse  in  space 
and  set.  The  saw-wheels  should  not  be  of  too  small 
diameter,  say,  not  less  than  30in.,  as  the  saw  blades  are 
more  likely  to  fiacture  over  small  wheels  than  large, 
owing  to  the  more  acute  angle  at  which  they  impinge  on 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  The  saws  should  b«  set  -with 
a  blow  in  preference  to  bending,  as  the  teeth  stand  better 
to  their  work.  As  regards  the  amount  of  set  necessary, 
no  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid  down ;  but,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  harder  the  wood  the  less  the  set  required.  As 
regards  the  correct  speed  for  the  saw  to  i-un  at,  about 
4,000  feet  per  minute  is  the  speed  given  by  Powis  Bale, 
who  is  considered  an  authority.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  "An  Estate  Steward"  to  get  a  re- 
cently published  book,  entitled  "  Woodworking  Machi- 
nery, jVIanagement  of  Saw  Mills,"  &c  ,by  M.  Powis  Bale, 
M.  Inst.  M.E.,  published  by  Crosby  Loekwood  and  Co. 
He  will  find  in  it  a  large  amoimt  of  useful  information. 
— An  Old  Chopstick. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Beomley.— Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  an  in- 
spector of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  on  Tuesday  into  an  application  made  by 
the  Local  Board  of  Bromley,  Kent,  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £10,500  to  enable  them  to  construct  the 
Ravensbourne  Valley  Sewer,  designed  to  drain 
Bromley  and  Shortlands,  in  the  parish  of  Becken- 
ham.  It  was  explained  that  it  was  proposed  to 
construct  the  sewer  of  an  egg-shape,  3ft.  by  2ft., 
and  it  would  extend  from  Streamlet-place,  near 
the  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  to  the  West  Kent  sewer  in  the  Bromley- 
road,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Harrison  intimated  at  the 
close  of  the  inquiry  that  he  should  present  a 
favourable  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Ceopstone. — For  some  time  past,  two  new  filter 
beds  have  been  in  course  of  construction  at  Crop- 
stone  in  connection  with  the  Waterworks  belonging 
to  the  Leicester  Corporation.  One  of  these  beds 
was  completed  on  Thursday  week,  and  about  sixty 
gentlemen  assembled  to  inspect  the  works.  The 
filters  are  of  stone  from  the  Duke's  quarry,  What- 
standwell,  Derbyshire,  the  materials  used  for  filter- 
ing purposes  consisting  of  stone  from  Swithland, 
upon  which  is  placed  sand,  from  the  bed  of  the 
Trent,  after  undergoing  a  washing  process.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E.,  the  engmeer  for  the 
Waterworks  Company  previous  to  the  transfer  of 
the  works  to  the  Corporation,  in  1878,  has  acted  as 
consulting  engineer  to  the  latter  body  duifjig  the 
formation  of  the  new  filters,  Mr.  F.  Griffith  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  resident  engineer  and 
manager ;  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  J ohn  Wood 
and  Sons,  of  Leeds.  The  total  cost  is  about  £8,000. 

Paeisian  Sewees. — At  the  end  of  last  year 
Paris  possessed  15G  leagues  of  canalisation  for 
sewage,  comprising  the  large  sewer,  the  medium 
sewer,  and  ordinary  sewers  ;  besides  65  leagues  of 
ramification  of  secondary  importance.  To  com- 
plete the  work,  nearly  100  leagues  in  addition  are 
needed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  system  of 
Paris  sewers,  once  achieved,  will  exceed  300 
leagues  in  total  length.  The  Prefectoral  Adminis- 
tration has  prepared  a  long  report  on  the  project 
of  effecting  this  completion ;  and  this  document 
will  shortly  be  considered  at  a  seance  of  the 
principal  council. 

RrvBE-PoLLUTioN  IN  SUSSEX.— On  Wednesday 
the  question  of  the  serious  pollution  of  the  river 
Arun  and  its  adjacent  streams  was  brought  before 
the  Horsham  Guardians  (as  the  rural  sanitary 
authority)  by  Dr.  Kelley,  of  Worthing,  district 
medical  oflicer  of  health.  The  report,  which  was 
a  long  and  elaborate  analysis  of  the  sewage  con- 
tamination of  the  Arun,  stated,  as  the  result  of 
Dr.  Kelley's  investigation,  that  the  pollution  of 
the  river,  streams,  and  mill-ponds  near  the  Broad- 
bridge  conjunctions  of  the  above  watercourse 
could  be  traced  unmistakably  to  the  defective  out- 
fall of  the  Horsham  new  sewage  farm.  Along  the 
river,  some  distance  west  of  the  town,  all  the 
water  had  become  a  black,  thick,  offensive  fluid, 
exhaling  dangerous  gases  ;  and  this  was  evidently 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  preserved  fish  on  Mr. 
Standford's  estate.  Dr.  Kelley  pronounced  the 
sewage  pollution  of  the  river  very  serious  as  re- 
gards local  public  health,  and  detailed  the  results 
of  his  technical  inspection  as  district  officer  of 
health.  He  had  also  found  that  the  stench  was 
unbearable  in  those  branches  of  tSic  River  Arun 
agitated  by  the  mill-wheels,  and  he  called  upon 
the  Horsham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  to  lose  no 
time  in  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  the  above 
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waters.  The  guardians  decided  to  co-operate  with 
the  Horsham  Local  Board  ia  steps  to  be  taken  for 
remedying  the  evil. 


LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

How  SUEUEBAN  DWFXLINOS  ARE  BUILT. — HeAVY 

Penalties. — At  the  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions  on 
Monday  last,  before  Messrs.  Abbiss  and  Howard, 
divisional  justices,  Mr.  George  Preedy,  builder,  of 
69,  Ma} field -road,  Dalston,  appeared  to  answer 
four  summonses  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the 
Edmonton  Local  Board,  which  charged  him  with 
infringing  the  by  laws  of  the  said  Board,  which 
provided  that  the  walls  of  new  buildings  "shall 
be  efficiently  and  solidly  bonded  and  put  together 
with  mortar  or  cement."  Mr.  Houlder,  solicitor 
and  clerk  to  the  Board,  conducted  the  proceedings, 
and  having  briefly  mentioned  the  facts,  called  Mr. 
Johnson,  assistant  surveyor,  who  deposed  that  in 
the  course  of  his  duties  he  visited  certain  houses 
which  were  being  erected  by  the  defendant  at 
Jeremy's-green,  Lower  Edmonton.  He  noticed  a 
heap  of  substance  containing  about  82  yards 
covered  with  sand.  He  obtained  a  spade  and  dug 
into  the  heap,  and  found  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  coating  of  sand,  it  was  commnn  mould. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  defendant  to  it,  and 
he  said  he  had  purchased  the  heap  as  it  stood. 
Witness  told  him  that  it  must  not  be  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
scrape  off  the  sand,  promising  not  to  use  the  soil. 
Witness  visited  the  place  the  next  day  and  found 
that  it  was  not  being  used.  On  a  subsequent  visit 
witness  noticed  that  the  heap  had  been  removed 
from  the  spot  where  he  first  discovered  it  to  another 
place  about  five  yards  off.  He  went  again  the 
next  day,  and  found  that  the  mould  had  been 
covered  with  sand  as  before,  simply  as  a  blind. 
Witness  remonstrated,  and  defendant  said  it  had 
been  covered  by  mistake.  He  was  warned  that 
the  material  must  not  on  any  account  be  used  as 
mortar,  and  he  said  it  should  not.  On  the  23rd  of 
August  witness  found  the  mould  and  sand  being 
screened  together;  on  the  24th  beiug  mixed ;  and 
on  the  2oth  being  used  as  mortar  in  the  construc- 
tion of  four  dwtlling-houses.  [Samples  of  the 
material  were  produced,  and  were  easily  reduced 
to  dust  between  the  fingers.]  Mr.  Houlder  :  Can 
walls  be  solidly  bonded  together  with  that  stuff  ? 
Witness :  No  ;  I  cnuld  easily  knock  the  work  down 
with  my  hand.  Mr.  Houlder:  What  do  you  say 
the  stuff  consists  of  ?  Witness:  Of  about  eight  parts 
of  mould  to  one  of  sand  and  very  little  lime.  In 
reply  to  other  questions,  witness  said  that  loam  is 
not  a  proper  thing  to  be  used  at  all  in  mortar.  It 
must  be  something  in  which  there  was  grit.  He 
also  stated  that  the  material  had  been  used  as 
mortar  to  the  height  of  from  four  to  five  feet  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  four  houses.  Mr.  Grindle, 
chief  surveyor  to  the  Board,  said  he  visited  the 
buildings  on  the  25th  of  August  with  last  witness, 
and  took  three  of  the  four  samples  which  had  been 
produced.  Being  aware  that  they  were  watched, 
witness  had  driven  sharply  up  by  the  back  way  of 
the  buildings,  and  came  upon  the  defendant 
actually  mixing  the  mould  and  sand  together. 
Mortar  should  consist  of  sand  and  lime,  the  pro- 
tions  varying  according  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
sand.  With  good  sand  the  proportions  might  be 
6  to  1.  Mr.  Houlder:  Do  the  samples  contain  six 
of  sand  to  one  of  lime  ?  Witness  :  I  should  say  one 
lime  to  sixty  of  foreign  material.  (Laughter.) 
Defendant  said  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  bad  material  he  pulled  the  work  down  and 
built  it  up  with  better  stuff.  Mr.  Abbiss  :  I  sup- 
pose it  would  have  remained  if  you  had  not  been 
found  out  ?  Defendant :  It  would.  Mr.  Abbiss  : 
Pulling  down  the  work,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  no  answer  to  the  charge.  You  should  have  used 
proper  material  at  first.  You  were  cautioned  more 
than  once ;  but  you  went  on  notwithstandincc. 
You  knew  you  were  doing  wrong.  Defendant 
called  a  witness  who  said  he  was  employed  to 
manage  the  brickwork,  and  that  he  had  used  worse 
material  in  larger  jobs.  The  mortar  man  was  also 
examined,  aud  said  his  instructions  were  to  use  all 
sand.  It  was  his  fault  that  any  of  the  mould  had 
been  used.  Mr.  Abbiss  said  the  case  had  been 
fully  made  out,  and  that  the  Local  Board  were 
simply  doing  their  duty  in  seeing  that  houses  were 
built  that  would  be  safe  and  sound.  Defendant 
must  pay  the  full  penalty  of  £o  in  respect  of  each 
house— £20,  together  with  £1  12s.  costs,  and  in 
default,  a  distress  warrant  would  issue. 


On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation -stone  of  the 
new  Government  offices  which  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  Docks,  Cardiff,  was  laid  by  Sir 
Edward  Reed,  M.P.,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly.  The  buildings,  which  will  be  in  the 
Doric  style  of  architpcture ,  will  contain  accom- 
modation for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mercantile 
Marine,  Post-office,  and  Telegraph  Departments. 
The  total  cost,  inclusive  of  theUnd,  will  be  about 
£20,000 


A  CONSIDERABLE  revival  has  lately  taken  place 
throughout  Norway  in  all  departments  of  the 
timber  and  plancd-wood  trades,  which  have 
suffered  severely  from  a  protracted  depression. 
The  wood  pulp  manufacture,  however,  has  fared 
better,  the  demand  from  Great  Britain  and 
France  being  per.si.stently  on  the  increase.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  there  were  21 
factories  at  work,  the  production  for  the  last 
three year.s being  as  follows:  — 1877,  29.5,700cwt., 
value  £78,300  ;  1878,  386,482cwt.,  value 
£96,000;  1879,  400,000Bwt.,  value  £90,000. 
Although  the  production  in  1879  exceeded  that 
of  the  previous  years,  prices  were  lower,  from 
the  great  local  competition  ;  but  as  esparto  grass 
has  risen  in  value,  it  will  very  soon  favourably 
influence  the  price  of  wood  pulp,  the  more  as 
the  English  paper-makers  contracted  pretty 
largely  for  paper  pulp  during  the  winter  to  the 
amount  of  2,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
demand.  The  wood  pulp  used  in  England  con- 
tains about  50  per  cent,  of  moisture,  but  the 
French  paper-makers  prefer  having  it  air-dried, 
containing  only  8  per  cent.  There  are  also  four 
mills  employed  in  making  millboards  from  paper 
pulp.  These  are  used  for  band-boxes,  and  are 
all  sent  to  England.  The  export  during  1879 
was  700  tons,  of  the  value  of  £7,200. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Athciirtnm  says  that 
Audley  House,  in  Crane-street,  Salisbury, 
dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Earls  of 
Castlehavcn,  and  more  recently  used  as  a  work- 
house, but  now  for  some  time  imoccupied,  is 
threatened  with  destruction,  the  Corporation 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  sell  it  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  on  the  understanding  that  a 
grammar-school  should  be  erected  on  its  site. 
It  is  earne.stly  hoped  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  specimens  of  our  early 
domestic  architecture  may  be  saved  from  the 
fate  which  has  unfortunately  befallen  so  many 
of  the  old  houses  in  Salisbury. 

The  revised  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  1880  has  just  been  issued,  and 
contains  some  important  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. With  a  view  of  avoiding  any  appearance 
of  fraud  in  connection  with  the  examination 
papers,  it  has  been  decided  to  appoint  an  officer 
or  officers  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  papers,  and  who  shall  be  personally  respon- 
sible for  their  custody  and  distribution  after 
their  receipt  by  post.  lu  future  the  teacher 
must  give  at  least  28  lessons  in  each  subject,  of 
which,  as  heretofore,  the  student  must  attend  at 
least  20.  In  regard  to  endowed  schools  the 
endowment  of  which  exceeds  £300  a  year,  or  in 
which  the  education  is  wholly  or  principally 
provided  by  endowment,  the  question  of  earning 
grants  on  students  of  such  schools  will  be 
specially  considered  in  each  case  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  syllabuses  of  some  of  the  subjects 
have  undergone  modifications.  In  number  the 
changes,  which  are  not  all  enumerated  here,  are 
greater  than  have  been  made  for  some  years. 

On  Thursday  week,  Mr.  G-.  E.  Street,  who 
has  had  the  supervision  of  the  restoration  of  the 
south  transept  of  York  Minster,  paid  his  last 
visit  of  inspection  previous  to  the  scaffolding 
being  taken  down  from  the  southern  facade  of 
the  transept.  He  expres.sed  to  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  his  warmest  thanks  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  great  work  had 
been  carried  out  to  its  successful  termination. 
Mr.  Street  also  congratulated  Mr.  MUburn  upon 
the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  whole  of  the 
carvings,  and  especially  for  the  artistic  hand- 
ling which  he  has  displayed  in  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  old  work.  It  is  not  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  western  aisle  of  the  transept 
until  the  question  of  the  new  Will  OfBce  is 
finally  decided.  It  is  nine  years  next  November 
since  the  restoration  of  the  south  transept  was 
commenced.  The  following  have  been  the 
conti'actors : — Mr.  J.  Robinson,  plumber,  of 
Little  Stonegate,  for  the  leadwork  of  the  aisle 
and  transept  roof ;  Mr.  Rookledge,  of  Little 
Stonegate,  for  the  new  boarded  ceiling,  &c. ; 
Mr.  J.  Thomas,  painter,  of  Stonegate,  for  decor- 
ating the  ceiling. 

A  TRIAL  of  Baxter's  new  stone-breaker  took 
place  last  week  on  the  premises  of  the  Atlas 


Ironworks,  London-road,  Derby.  The  inventor 
of  the  new  macliinc  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter,  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Baxter  and  Co.,  engineers,  78, 
Albion-street,  Leeds.  Mr.  Baxter's  idea  is  what 
he  calls  a  "knapping  motion,"  and  consists  of 
quick  movements  which  break  the  stones  with, 
it  is  said,  50  per  cent,  less  chippings,  and  makes 
a  better  sample  of  road-metal.  Baxter's  patent 
is  worked  by  a  radial  reciprocating  balance 
motion  between  the  toggles  and  the  driving 
shaft,  which  greatly  relieves  the  driving  shaft, 
and  also  gives  a  sudden  action  to  the  movable 
jaw  (hence  the  term  knapping  motion),  which 
greatly  reduces  the  power  required  to  work  the 
machine.  Very  little  oil  is  required  to  keep  the 
working  parts  cool.  It  is  calculated  that  two  of 
these  machines  can  be  worked  by  the  .same  power 
that  it  takes  to  work  one  of  any  other  sort,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  double  the  amount  of  work, 
which,  if  the  as.sertion  be  well  founded,  must 
mean  an  enormous  saving  to  those  who  use  this 
class  of  machine.  The  machine  was  not  seen  at 
its  bett  at  the  trial,  but  according  to  a  local 
paper  it  performed  its  work  well.  It  was  driven 
by  the  same  engine  which  was  driving  all  the 
machinery  required  at  the  Atlas  W^orks,  and  the 
stone  was  slaty  and  bad  for  breaking ;  but  not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  a  guod  sample, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  chippings,  was 
turned  out.  It  was  stated  that  Baxter's  patent 
wdll  break  six  tons  of  stone  an  hour. 

The  northern  district  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors  will  be  held  at  Darlington  on  Friday 
next ;  the  members  will  assemble  at  11.30  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  Those  who  purpose  attend- 
ing the  meeting  are  desired  to  indicate  the  same 
by  po.st-card  addressed  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Tliomson, 
C.E.,  District  Honorary  Secretary,  Willington 
Quay,  Northumberland.  The  following  papers 
will  be  read  and  discussed  : — "  Sheldon  Sewage 
Di.sposal,  "  by  James  Craggs ;  "  Sanitary 
Appliances,  "  by  George  Bell.  During  the  day 
the  Darlington  Sewage  Farm,  the  Darlington 
Ironworks,  the  Park,  and  the  Darlington  and 
Stockton  Waterworks  will  be  visited. 

The  Church  Congress,  at  Leicester,  opens 
on  September  28  and  continues  till  October 
1.  A  hall  has  been  erected  close  to  the 
railway- station,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain 
the  largest  audience  ever  yet  assembled  on  such, 
an  occasion,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meetings.  Its  acoustic  properties 
are  considered  to  be  particularly  promising. 
The  town  of  Leicester  is  preparing  to  give  the 
Congress  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Mayor,  Mr. 
John  Bennett,  is  inviting  the  members  to  a 
conversazione  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Offers  of  hospitality  have  come  in 
from  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  con.siderable 
proportion  of  the  expected  visitors.  An  abundant 
supply  of  lodgings  has  been  secured  by  the  com- 
mittee in  addition  to  the  accommodation  supplied 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  has  all  but  completed 
his  second  fresco  at  the  Town-hall,  Manchester. 
The  first  historical  event  in  connection  with 
Manchester  which  can  be  either  known  or  conjec- 
tured is  depicted.  The  subject  is  the  building  of 
the  Roman  fort  at  Mancunium — the  present 
Manchester — under  the  supervision  of  the  Roman 
Governor  of  Britain.  Due  attention  has  been 
paid  to  archaeological  details,  the  legion  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  sack  (Leg.  vi.  victricis) 
being  the  one  for  whose  stay  at  Manchester  there 
IS  positive  epigraphic  evidence.  The  colours  range 
through  all  shades  of  red,  from  a  light  vermilion 
to  the  scarlet  of  the  governor's  palndumentum. 
The  wall  is  of  the  light  red  sandstone,  which  is 
still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester, 
its  tint  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  brighter 
red  of  the  brick  tiles  which  cap  it.  There  are 
one  or  two  minor  changes  and  additions  still 
to  make,  but  in  a  few  days  the  fresco  will,  no 
doubt,  be  open  to  inspection. 

On  Wednesday  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art 
Society  opened  its  doors,  in  the  Athenseum 
Buildings,  Leeds,  for  the  autumn  exhibition.  On 
the  present  occasion  several  woi'ks  are  shown  by 
artists  who  have  already  established  or  are 
certainly  making  a  re])utation.  Some  of  them 
are  of  very  great  excellence ;  and  in  the  case  of 
others,  great  progress  is  shown,  as  wall  be  evi- 
dent on  a  comparison  between  the  examples 
hung  now  and  in  the  summer.  The  hanging  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thos.  J.  GuUick,  him- 
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self  an  artist.  Every  work  either  above  or  beneath 
"the  lino"  is  so  placed  that  it  can  bo  seen 
with  littlo  sacrifice  of  the  beauty  of  detail.  The 
new  curator,  Mr.  James  Dallas,  has  also  done 
his  work  well.  Tlio  arrangements  have  been  so 
fully  completed  that  at  the  press  view  on 
Saturday  all  the  pictures  were  in  their  places, 
and  copies  of  the  catalogue  were  presented  to 
those  who  attended. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has  pub- 
lished the  following  list  of  candidates  successful 
in  the  Competition  for  tho  Whitworth  Scholar- 
ships, 1880: — Arthur  L.  Jones,  20,  engineer's 
apprentice,  Carnarvon,  value  of  scholarship, 
£150;  Benjamin  Angwin,  21,  engine-fitter,  St. 
Just,  .£150  ;  Fred.  R.  G.  Cockey,  20,  engineer 
student,  Frome,  .£100  ;  Christopher  J.  Whittaker, 
20,  pattern-maker,  Accrington,  £100;  William 
J.  Tilbrook,  21,  mechanical  engineer,  London, 
£100  ;  J.  "W.  M'Kenzie,  21,  engineering  student, 
Dublin,  £100  ;  WilHamH.  Potter,  19,  engineer's 
apprentice,  Nottingham,  £100  ;  Albert  Frankish, 
19,  engineer,  Manchester,  £100  ;  Charles  Symons, 
19,  engineer,  Dublin,  £100.  Tho  following  is 
the  result  of  the  examination  for  "Whitworth 
Scholarship  Prizes,  1880: — 1.  Scholars  appointed 
in  1877 ;— WUliam  I.  Last,  first  prize,  £100; 
Fred.  Ogden,  second  prize,  ,£60  ;  David  A.  Low, 
third  prize,  £50  ;  William  S.  M'Kenzie,  fourth 
prize,  £40 ;  Alfred  D.  Ottewell,  fifth  prize,  £30. 
2.  Scholars  appointe.d  in  1 878 : — William  Groves, 
first  prize,  £100  ;  Joseph  E.  Needham,  second 
prize,  £60 ;  William  H.  Tozer,  third  i^rize, 
£50  ;  Zachary  H.  Kingdon,  fourth  prize,  £40  ; 
Thomas  Mather,  fifth  prize,  £30 ;  Thomas 
Duckworth,  sixth  prize,  £20.  3.  Final  Com- 
petition of  Scholars  appointed  in  1877  :■ — W.  I. 
Last,  total  marks,  8,602,  fir.st  prize,  £200; 
Fred.  Ogden,  7,788,  second  prize,  £100. 

A  PIECE  of  linen  has  been  found  at  Memphis, 
containing  540  picks  to  the  inch,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  one  of  the  Pharaohs  sent  to  the 
Lydian  king,  Croesus,  a  cori-let  made  of  linen 
and  wrought  with  gold,  each  fine  thread  of 
which  was  composed  of  3G0  smaller  threads 
twisted  together  !  The  ancient  Egyptians  wove 
a  fabric  called  the  "  linen  of  justice,"  or  "  jus- 
tification." So  beautiful  and  valuable  was  it 
that  it  was  esteemed  the  most  acceptable  offer- 
ing to  the  "  Restorer  of  Life."  A  few  hand- 
looms  can  still  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Eastern 
bazaars  of  Cairo,  the  cloth  woven  in  which 
rivals  in  texture,  colour-,  and  design  the  finest 
glass  screens  of  Munich. 

A  Leather  Trades  Exhibition,  which  is  to 
last  a  week,  was  opened  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
object  being  to  give  the  public  as  practical  an 
idea  as  possible  of  an  article  which  is  used  in 
close  upon  three  hundred  industries,  and  in  the 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  which  consider- 
ably over  300,000  of  our  workpeople  are  em- 
ployed. There  are  on  view  a  large  assortment 
of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  leather  port- 
manteaus, hand-bags,  cigar-cases,  &c.  Among 
the  exhibits  connected,  however  slightly,  with 
leather,  may  be  mentioned  Whight's  musical 
cabinetto,  warranted  to  play  any  tune,  requiring 
absolutely  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
former, and  Humphreys'  church  and  house 
building  stall,  the  erector  by  the  way  of  the 
recent  Workmen's  Exhibition  Building  in 
Victoria-street.  A  beautiful  suite  of  Roman 
furniture,  valued  at  £100,  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Rawlings,  accountant,  of  London-bridge. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Gawthoep,  of  Long  Acre,  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of  his  book  of 
"Designs  and  Examples  for  Metal  Work  for 
Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Purposes."  It  will 
be  found  useful  to  clergymen,  architects,  and 
others,  by  giving  some  general  idea  of  the  work 
he  produces,  and  in  also  furnishing  a  list  of 
prices  at  which  this  class  of  manufacture  may 
be  obtained  from  him.  The  book  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged,  aad  will  be  foimd  to  con- 
tain a  considerable  number  of  new  designs,  upon 
which  care  and  time  seem  to  have  been  bestowed 
in  the  endeavour  to  furnish  only  such  as  shall 
be  correct  in  point  of  taste  and  consistent  with 
the  true  principles  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  generally  useful  character. 

On  Wednesday  a  letter  of  some  importance,  as 
affecting  the  quinquennial  assessments  now  in 
progress,  was  received  by  the  Hackney  Board  of 
Guardians  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Board  find  that  in  some  instances  the  Metro- 


politan Workhouses  and  Infirmaries  are  alto- 
gether omitted  from  the  valuation  lists,  while  in 
others  the  amounts  inserted  arc  considerably 
below  tho  assessable  value  of  tho  property,  the 
result  being  that  the  contributions  of  the  unions 
and  parishes  in  question  to  tho  metropolitan 
common  poor  fund  are  necessarily  based  upon 
lower  totals  than  they  would  otherwise  bo.  With 
a  view,  therefore,  of  remedying  this  anomaly  in 
future,  the  Board  feel  it  to  bo  their  duty  to  im- 
press upon  the  assessment  committees  the 
necessity  of  taking  steps  during  the  pending 
revision  of  the  metropolitan  valuation  lists 
for  insuring  that  all  workhouse  and  infirmary 
buildings  and  other  property  used  for  Poor- 
law  purposes  within  the  parish  or  union  for  which 
they  act  shall  be  duly  entered  in  the  valuation 
lists  and  assessed  therein  at  their  proper  value. 
The  Board  remind  the  assessment  committee 
that  under  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the 
statute  32  and  33  Vict.,  cap.  07,  it  is  competent 
for  any  board  of  guardians  or  assessment  com- 
mittee in  the  metropolis  to  appeal  to  the  Assess- 
ment Sessions,  if  they  should  feel  aggrieved  at 
the  total  amount  of  the  gross  or  rateable  value 
of  any  parish  being  too  high  or  too  low.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  the 
chairman  said  the  local  assessment  committee 
had  made  a  valuation  of  the  union  premises,  and 
always  had  done  so,  on  what  they  considered  an 
equitable  basis ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Kemp,  the 
nominee  guardian,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it 
was  a  very  great  pity  that  workhouse  and  in- 
firmary buildings  should  be  required  to  be  rated 
at  all.  The  letter  was  handed  to  the  assessment 
committee,  to  take  such  action  upon  it  as  might 
be  deemed  desirable ;  and  they  were  further 
empowered  to  consult  a  professional  valuer  in 
the  case  of  large  properties  such  as  those  of  the 
gas,  railway,  water,  and  cemetery  companies. 

Might  not  the  society  journals  keep  to  their 
own  attractive  themes,  and  leave  "  engineering 
work  "  alone  ?  Wednesday's  World  has  the  fol- 
lowing : — "There  is  one  improvement  at  the 
Lakes  to  which  I  confess  that  I  am  helplessly 
blind — that  which  the  Manchester  Corporation 
is  supposed  or  supposes  itself  to  have  made  in 
Thirlmere.  The  beauty  of  the  little  lake — let 
what  may  be  said,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  of  them  all — is  gone.  I  saw  the  new 
embankment  only  from  the  main  road  at  the 
'  Nag's  Head '  at  Wythburn,  whither  I  had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  climbing  Helvellyn,  and  from 
the  sides  of  Helvellyn  itself,  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  see  anything;  not  near  enough  to 
appraise  it  as  a  bit  of  engineering  work,  but 
quite  near  enoug'h  to  judge  of  its  general  effect." 
The  writer  of  this,  remarks  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  has  evidently  been  up  in  a  balloon. 
Not  a  sod  has  yet  been  turned,  nor  a  stone  laid, 
of  the  intended  embankment ;  nor,  from  all  we 
hear,  is  the  beauty  of  Thirlmere  likely  to  be 
"  spoiled  "  for  some  years  to  come. 


Iiamplougrh's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  lilLIOUSNBSS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker,  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Vie  no  mb&tiinU  — [Advt.1 

HoUoway's  Pills.— These  famous  Pills  purify  the 

blood,  and  act  most  powerfully,  yet  soothingly,  on  the  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys,  and  bowels,  giving  tone,  energy,  and  vigour  to 
the  whole  system.  They  are  wonderfully  efficacious  in  all  ail- 
ments incidental  to  females,  and,  as  a  general  family  meoicine, 
are  unequalled, — .Advt.] 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturday,  a  new  hall,  built  by,  and  intended 
for  the  use  of,  the  miners  of  Ryhope,  was  formally 
opened.  The  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  70ft. 
long  by  43ft.,  and  accommodation  is  provided 
within  its  walls  for  700  persons.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Greener,  of  Sunderland,  and  the  cost  will 
be  about  £1,100. 

The  foundation-stone  of  anew  parish-church,  for 
Revelatoke,  near  Plymouth,  was  laid  on  Friday. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of  the 
Temple,  London. 

In  connection  with  a  bazaar  and  exhibition  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  North 
Ormesby,  Middlesbrough,  opened  on  Wednesday, 
there  was  a  double  exhibition  of  pottery  of  a  novel 
description.  The  ceramic  ware  coming  from  Lin- 
thorpe,  Middlesbrough,  is  now  extensively  known 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  it  there 
were  exhibited  articles  of  terra -cotta  manufacture 
in  artistic  designs,  which  are  perhaps  a  novelty  to 
many.  They  were  shown  in  two  colours,  bulf  and 
red,  the  former  having  a  smooth,  silky  surfuce, 
which,  relieved  with  turquoise  enamel,  produces  a 


very  artistic  ceramic  example  of  pottery.  Flower 
vases,  biscuit  jars,  teapots,  candlesticks,  and  other 
articles  were  exhibited,  and  elicited  considerable 
admiration.  They  are  made  at  Commondale,  near 
Whitby,  by  Mr.  Crossley,  formerly  of  Middles- 
brough. 

Dui'ing  a  thunderstorm  that  passed  over  Stock- 
port on  Tuesday  evening,  the  lightning  wrought 
considerable  havoc  to  the  Teviotdale  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  A  chimney  stack  was  knocked  down,  and 
several  yards  of  roof  torn  away;  a  gas-pipe  in  the 
vestry  was  pierced,  and  the  gas  ignited. 

A  large  turret  clock  is  being  made  for  the  new 
town-hall  at  Kingstown,  by  Messrs.  Chancellor 
and  Son,  of  Dublin,  whose  tender  has  been  accepted 
by  the  town  commissioners.  Every  part  of  the 
clock  will  be  completed  in  Dublin,  from  the  casting 
of  the  bed-plate  to  the  cutting  of  the  wheels.  The 
clock  has  four  dark  blue  dials,  6ft.  diameter,  with 
gilt  figures  and  hands,  and  is  constructed  on  the 
new  bed  plate  system,  with  separate  movements, 
and  with  a  dead-heat  escapement.  The  bells  by 
which  the  hours  and  quarters  will  be  struck  have 
been  cast  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  Church-street, 
Dublin. 

The  foundation-stone  of  Kitching's  memorial 
reading-rooms,  Milnthorpe,  was  laid  ou  Friday, 
the  3rd  inst.  The  building  will  cost  over  £2,000, 
and  will  contain  reading-room,  21ft.  by  15ft., 
coffee-rooms,  16ft.  by  14ft.  ;  spacious  entrance- 
hall  and  staircase.  On  first  floor  will  be  a  lecture- 
room  or  concert-room,  37ft.  by  2lft.,  approached 
by  a  handsome  staircase  of  pitch»pine  ;  on  the 
same  floor  will  be  a  library  and  retiring-rooms, 
&c.  Above  will  be  rooms  for  playing  chess  and 
bagatelle,  &c.  The  building  has  been  designed, 
and  will  be  carried  out  under  the  personal  super- 
visicn  of  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  architect,  Kendal. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Hamp- 
stead  Vestry,  just  printed,  furnishes  some  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  the  growth  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  favourite  residential 
suburb.  The  period  embraced  is  the  year  ended 
March,  1880.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lowe,  the  surveyor, 
states  in  his  annual  report  that  the  length  of  roads, 
streets,  courts,  alleys,  and  footpaths  under  the 
control  of  the  vestry  is  34  miles  552  yards.  The 
total  expenditure  on  account  of  highways,  including 
special  works,  was  £31,434  17s.  Ojd.  The  charges 
0!i  account  of  sewers  was  £17,074  5s.  4fd.  The 
removal  of  slop,  &c.,  from  the  parish  roads  cost 
£2,444  5s.  ;  and  the  removal  of  dust  and  ashes 
from  houses  cost  £1,256  4s.  ;  road-watering  cost 
£1,081  143.  9d.  The  report  of  Dr.  Gwynn,  medical 
officer  of  health,  estimates  the  present  population 
of  the  parish  at  45,500,  and  the  approximate 
number  of  inhabited  houses  at  5,600.  The  birth- 
rate was  22  98  per  1,000,  that  of  the  preceding  year 
having  been  21"4.  The  death-rate  was  13  07,  or, 
deducting  non-residents,  the  low  figure  of  12-4,  as 
against  13'25  for  the  preceding  year.  The  death- 
rate  in  1879  for  the  whole  of  London  was  23'3. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.  For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  CottagCT, 
Schools,  &c. 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


"THE  BEST  PENS  INDENTED."— ^-j/iis. 
Sold  at  6d.  and  Is.  per  box,  by  all  Stationers. 
"  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 
The  Pickwick,  the  0^\  L,  and  the  Waverley  Pen. 

Sample  box  ofatl  the  kinds  by  post  Is.  Id. 
.Just  out.    The  HINDOO  Pens  N.is.  1,2,  Z,—dittitnii<,\  poiiils. 
MACNrVEN  and  CAMERON,  23  to  33,  Blair-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Penmakers  to  Her  Ma.jesty's  Government  Offices.  Estd,  1770.— 

[Advt.] 


Doulting;  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  Uni  tedKingdom,  given  on  appUcatian  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamden,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—  [Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  eotmtry.— [Advt.] 


BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being 
Well-known  and  Tried  Weather  Stone. 


50,000  Feet  Cube   in  Stock. 

PICTOE  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.} 
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CLASSIC  ARCHITECTUEE  IN  GLAS- 
GOW AND  LONDON. 

THE  North  of  England  has,  from  various 
causes,  favoured  the  growth  of  Classic 
architecture.  Its  soil  of  rock,  igneous  and 
stratified,  has  promoted  solidarity,  restricted 
the  forms  of  construction,  and  methodised 
and  regulated  the  laws  governing  architec- 
tural composition .  The  climate  of  the  North 
lias  induced  regard  to  security  and  comfort ; 
•while  the  national  habit  of  thought  has  im- 
pressed the  bmldings  of  the  great  towns 
with  a  dignified  decorum,  and  a  sobriety  of 
effect,  we  seldom  see  in  the  South.  Going 
northwards,  the  travelL  r  from  London  loses 
sight  of  the  flexible  and  varied  methods  of 
construction  common  where  brick  and  stone, 
stucco,  slate  and  tile,  timber  and  thatch, 
prevail ;  he  becomes  aware  of  a  totally 
different  style  and  feeling  in  the  buildings 
after  he  passes  Eugby  or  Stafford,  and 
enters  the  red  sandstone  districts  of  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  and  Cumberland — 
indeed,  he  quickly  perceives  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  districts  in  a  great  measure 
becomes  identified  with  their  geological 
strata.  A  truthful  and  localised  architec- 
ture is  invariably  influenced  by  this  funda- 
mental difference ;  but  there  is  cleaily  an  in- 
fluence of  another  kind  which  is  gradually 
tending  towards  breaking  through  these  local 
peculiarities,  and  this  is  mainly  the  facilities  of 
intercommunication  by  railway  and  the  press. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  sometimes  a  rather 
unmeaning  use  made  of  features  in  stone 
districts  which  have  taken  their  rise  in  the 
South  ;  windows  constructed  in  close  imita- 
tion of  those  found  in  brick  and  timber 
localities,  and  chimneys  designed  with  forms 
only  suited  for  brickwork.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  southern  districts,  where  build- 
ing stone  is  scarce,  imitation  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  adopt  forms  which  can  only 
be  suitably  used  in  a  stone  country.  Stucco- 
work  has  largely  favoured  the  imitation  of 
features  which  can  only  be  justifiably  intro- 
duced in  localities  where  stone  of  large 
dimensions  is  to  be  found  to  hand  ;  but  it  is 
a  plastic  material — a  kind  of  cast  work, 
that  hardly  justifies  the  name  of  architec- 
ture. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  treatment 
of  Classic  buildings  discernible  by  anyone 
■who  has  studied  the  great  towns  of  the  North 
and  the  South.  Take,  for  instance,  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow,  and  compare  its  build- 
ings with  those  of  London.  Geological 
conditions  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  style.  Large  blocks  of  sandstone  and 
granite  take  the  place  of  the  thin  veneering 
of  ashlar  we  find  m  Loudon  and  the  South  ; 
and  these  blocks  of  material  form  a  part  of 
the  solidity  of  the  walls,  and  do  not  merely 
mask  a  wall  of  brickwork  behind.  The  stones 
go  through,  and  form  the  plinths,  jambs,  and 
lintels  of  the  fagades,  naturally  imparting 
to  them  a  thoroughness  and  massiveness  of 
character  we  do  not  find  in  fagades  which 
are  merely  faced  Avith  stone.  This  is  espe- 
cially evident  if  we  look  at  the  buildings 
erected  in  Glasgow  and  other  towns,  and 
examine  the  reveals  of  the  ofjenings,  where 
the  difference  of  treatment  may  be  at  once 
observed.  Ihe  sandstones,  such  as  Giffneuk, 
Humbie,  the  grits,  the  Bramley  Fall  stone, 
used  in  large  blocks,  and  the  several  kinds 
of  sandstone  found  iu  Yorkshire,  favour  the 
solid  modes  of  construction  which  the 
Classic  style  expresses ;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  these  forms  of  architecture 


have  found  intelligent  admirers  and  sym- 
pathisers in  the  North.  The  very  hardness, 
stratification,  and  cleavage  of  the  stones 
seem  to  suggest  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  Classic  models  in  preference 
to  Gothic  or  Renaissance  ;  the  size  of  the 
stones  procurable  also  lend  a  ma'^sive  homo- 
geneous and  monolithic  character  to  the 
structures,  and  favour  the  development  of 
those  sterner  and  severer  types  of  Classic  ex- 
pression into  which  the  late  Alexander 
Thomson  so  ably  succeeded  in  imparting  a 
freshness  and  spirit  of  his  own.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  also  that  a  stone  locality  emi- 
nently favours  those  qualities  most  conducive 
to  good  Classic  work.  'I  he  designer  can 
make  his  basements  solid,  his  columns  large 
and  dignified,  his  entablatures  bold  and 
massive;  they  can  be  made  to  project  and 
be  cut,  if  necessary,  out  uf  solid  blocks  of 
Craigleith,  Penrith,  or  Dunmore;  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  stinted  to  thin  quoins,  and  a 
breadth  of  handling  soon  characterises  his 
work.  It  is  impossible  for  a  designer  accus- 
tomed to  the  brick  architecture  of  the  South 
and  to  the  cutting-down  practices  resorted 
to  in  the  use  of  stone  in  facades  in  London, 
to  work  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  archi- 
tect who  can  use  solid  stone  in  his  work. 
The  exigencies  of  the  mason's  work  is  con- 
stantly before  him,  and  any  project- 
ing masses  of  stone  have  to  be  cut 
down  to  meet  the  bill  of  quantities, 
or  schemed  rather  ingeniously  round  a  core 
of  brickwork  to  which  they  are  attached. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  expect  good 
masonry  inider  such  conditions  ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary London  architectural  decorations  in 
stonework  more  frequently  weaken  tlie  work 
than  add  to  its  durability.  Much  of  the 
ashlar  work  in  London  is  a  mere  skin  of 
stone  four  to  five  inches  thick,  held  on  to 
the  walls  by  bonding-stones  at  rare 
intervals.  Good  architecture  is  impossible 
under  such  conditions.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  public  buildings,  designed 
and  erected  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  thorough- 
ness, rmder  circmnstances  which  forbade  the 
employment  of  flimsy  materials,  London  is 
not  rich  in  examples  of  the  more  solid  types 
of  Classic  design.  St.  Paul's,  and  some  of 
Wren's  churches,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the 
Bank,  the  Post  Office,  National  Gallery, 
London  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  a  few  of  the 
club-houses  in  Pall  Mall,  and  about  a  dozen 
other  buildings  devoted  to  civic  and  public 
uses  in  the  City,  are  the  only  monumental 
ediflces  in  which  the  material  has  not  been 
begrudged  in  the  conception.  And  this 
question  of  solidity  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  good  architecture  of  the  Classic 
styles.  We  can  only  attain  to  a  superficial 
semblance  when  we  imitate  the  columnar 
orders  and  features  in  brick,  or  face  with 
stone.  Mr.  Gibson's  new  bank  in  Fleet- 
street,  the  Bow-street  police-courts,  and  the 
Liberal  Club,  by  Mr.  Grayson,  in  Wal- 
brook,  are,  perhaps,  as  successful  in  their 
way  as  any  recent  buildings  of  this  class,  and 
yet  we  feel  that  in  the  columnar  fagades  of 
those  buildings  a  great  deal  (jf  costly  material 
has  been  expended  (not  ineffectually)  in  the 
perfection  of  one  front,  for  the  sake  of 
assuming  a  dignified  exterior.  The  same 
expenditure  might  have  produced  a  whole 
building  of  more  thoroughness  in  brick  and 
terra-cotta,  and  this  thought  rather  tends  to 
take  away  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  with 
which  we  might  otherwise  view  these  at- 
tempts to  reproduce  grand  Classic  fagades 
in  London.  Where  the  material  of  the 
locality  is  stone,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  to 
be  got,  there  is  wanting  that  painful  evidence 
of  great  cost  bestowed  on  one  front.  The 
Royallnstituteof  Edinburgh,  with  its  massive 
Greek  Doric  porticoes  and  side  colonnades, 
or  the  High  School,  are  instances  of 
thorough  monumental  effects,  obtained 
legitimately  with  native  material ;  their 
massive  treatments  we  feel  to  be  the  natu- 
ral outcome  of  a  city  of  granite.  Turning 


to  Glasgow,  this  thoroughness  in  the  build- 
ings is  equally  evident,  though  they  are  of  a 
different  order  from  those  of  "  Modem 
Athens."  In  Buchanan-street,  i'selfafine 
promenade,  we  need  only  allude  to  the 
Western  Club-house,  a  stately  Italian 
building  ;  among  others,  to  the  Commercial 
Batik  of  Scotland,  in  Gordon- «tr-eet,  a 
structure  based  upon  the  Farnese  Palace  ; 
the  new  Clydesdale  Bank,  by  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
net ;  and  the  recent  offices  of  the  Amicable 
Life  Assurance,  by  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Douglas,  and  Sellars.  The  Greek  Churchin 
St.  Vincent-street,  of  the  United  Presby- 
terians, is  a  splendid  example  of  the  genius 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomson,  and  its  hilly  site 
gives  a  dignity  and  meaning  to  the  severe 
and  grand,  yet  pleasing,  outlines  of  the 
P  'rtico  and  tower.  In  this  examn)le,  the 
fine  sandstone  of  the  locality  is  massively 
used,  and  the  architect  has  wisely  made  the 
most  of  it,  by  adopting  a  severe  trabeate 
form  of  structure,  as  solid  in  the  flank  and 
rear  as  it  is  in  front.  The  Ionic  portico  rests 
upon  a  solid  basement  of  the  material, 
and  the  detail  and  outline  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  hard  stone  employed  as  they 
are  masterly  and  refined.  The  Institute  and 
Galleries  of  Art,  Sauchiehall- street,  by  the 
same  architect,  is  another  grandly-treated 
composition  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
of  a  monumental  character.  Instead  of 
windows,  its  front  is  a  plain  surface  of  sand- 
stone, relieved  by  sculptured  friezes  in  the 
upper  story,  and  by  a  dignified  columnax 
entrance  ;  the  detail  is  semi-Greek  in  feeling, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  Classic 
spirit  when  left  untrammelled.  The  Royal 
Exchange,  the  Union  Bank,  and  other 
buildings  may  be  cited  to  show  what  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  sandstone  has  done 
for  Glasgow,  in  imparting  a  solidity  and 
meaning  to  the  Classic  edifices  with  which  it 
abounds.  On  this  account,  we  hope  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings  will  be  equal  to  the  site 
and  the  occasion,  and  that  a  dignified  scale  be 
given  to  the  main  fagades.  It  would  be  an 
irretrievable  mistake  to  select  a  design  in 
which  the  parts  or  ordinances  are  small  or 
repeated  ;  for  this  reason  we  should  prefer  a 
single  order  of  columns  to  a  superposition 
of  several,  and  a  breadth  of  treatment  in 
the  main  fronts  and  basements.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  large  one,  and  the  question  of 
material  suggests  the  particular  kind  of 
Classic  or  Italian  design  suitable. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  may  be  inferred 
that  architects  in  London  would  wisely  con- 
sult their  art  by  adopting  the  more  flexible 
forms  of  the  style,  examples  of  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Renaissance  in  abundance. 
The  Queen  Anne  is  one  manifestation  of  the 
style,  and  its  strong  point  is  that  it  is  a 
brick  style,  very  free,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  house  building  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  style  suitable  for  any  great 
public  or  monumental  purpose.  Other  and 
purer  types  of  Classic  admixtures  at)0und  in 
which  brick  and  terra-cotta  might  play  the 
role,  of  stone,  and  it  is  this  destiny  which 
awaits  the  architecture  of  the  future  in  this 
country. 


FALL    OF    A    HOUSE    IN  OXFORD- 
STREET. 

^pHE  fall  of  a  house  last  Friday  morning 
-L  in  Oxford-street  serves  rather  as  an 
incentive  to  increased  watchfulness  and  care 
in  building  operations  than  as  indicating 
a  risk  to  be  wholly  avoided.  That  the 
utmost  vigilance  is  sometimes  of  no  avail 
to  avert  an  accident  we  have  had  painful 
experience  of  late  in  connection  with 
railway  casualties,  and  so  long  as  build- 
ings are  pulled  down  in  old  streets, 
there  wUl  be,  in  spite  of  Building  Acts, 
and  Dangerous  Structures  clauses,  a  lia- 
bility to  unforeseen  dangers.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident  in  Oxford-street 
already  published  in  the  daily  papers,  give 
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littlo  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  It  appears  that  the  Princess's 
Theatre  in  Oxford-street  is  being  rebuilt,  and 
that  for  tlio  pnrpose  of  widening  the  en- 
trance from  that  thoroughfare,  the  house  on 
the  east  side  of  the  old  entrance  was  pur- 
chased and  pulled  down.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  next  house  to  the  eastwards.  No.  72, 
in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Burchett,  jewellers,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
weakness,  and  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
fall,  signs  of  the  approaching  failvu-e  were 
heard,  and  the  assistants  left  in  charge  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangements  during 
the  night  so  that  they  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  what  they  rightly  conjectured  as 
an  impending  danger.  About  four  o'clock, 
those  who  were  watching  rousf  d  the  others, 
as  the  signs  of  collapse  became  more 
threatening,  and  the  assistants  retreated 
by  a  side-door  just  in  time  to  save 
themselves.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture the  cause  of  the  fall.  The  house 
that  had  been  pulled  down  had  evi- 
dently been  the  main  prop  and  support  of 
the  building,  and  notwithstanding  that 
raking  shores  and  struts  had  been  put  up, 
the  house  fell  in  from  inherent  rottenness  of 
the  side  wall,  which  had  been  temporarily 
shored.  We  have  had  occasion  before  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  sources  of  danger  to 
which  all  old  premises  are  exposed.  The 
present  instance  rather  points  to  a  source  of 
weakness  which  lateral  shoring  is  almost 
powerless  to  prevent,  but  which,  by  reason 
of  alieration  or  removal  of  adjacent  premis'^s 
often  exists.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  many 
of  the  old  street  houses  are  literally  hungup, 
so  to  speak,,  and  receive  as  much  vertical  as 
lateral  support  from  the  adjacent  premises. 
In  the  case  mentioned,  we  understand 
upon  good  authority,  that  the  wall  between 
the  houses  was  perfectly  rotten,  that  open- 
ings existed  in  it  which  had  been  filled  up 
in  a  careless  manner  with  rubble,  and  that 
the  bond  was  completely  destroyed.  Before 
the  fall,  a  large  mass  of  rubble  fell  out 
between  the  ground  and  first-floor  levels, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  wall  had 
apparently  become  much  impaired.  In  short, 
from  the  fac^s  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  quite  unable 
to  sustain  the  building,  and  its  fall  proves 
that  it  was  a  vertical  subsidence  which  the 
cross  struts  above  and  the  raking  shores  were 
useless  to  arrest  ;  the  wall,  in  fact,  col- 
lapsed below,  and  the  shores  and  struts  fell 
with  it.  Is  long  as  the  adjoining  house 
stood,  the  wall  clung  to  it,  and  the  bond  was 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wall  up  ;  but  directly 
the  other  house  was  taken  down  it  lost  the 
support  derived  from  the  partial  bond- 
ing and  adhesion.  The  operations  of 
shoring  tended  perhaps  to  shake  the  wall. 
From  what  we  hear  blame  cannot  be 
attached  to  any  one,  and  the  shoruig  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Besides  raking  shores  against  the  house  at 
the  front  and  back  corners,  there  were  two 
tiers  of  cross  struts,  three  deep,  between 
the  upper  walls  of  the  adjoining  premises, 
so  that  it  is  clear  there  could  have  been  no 
possibility  of  the  house  giving  way  laterally 
if  the  wall  and  foundations  had  been  sound. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  any  operations  in  any 
manner  affeotiug  the  footings  of  the  fallen 
house  had  been  made  by  the  workmen  em 
ployed  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Manley,  who 
is  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Princess's  Theatre  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Phijjps.  From  our  inspection  of  the 
premises  to  the  eastward  of  the  fallen 
house,  it  is  clear  that  they  too  have  been 
jeopardised  by  the  fall,  as  the  window- 
openings  show  a  settlement,  and  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  district  has,  we  believe,  con- 
demned the  house  immediately  adjoining 
the  wrecked  one. 

This  case  adds  another  to  the  list  of  acci- 
dents duo  to  worn-out  party  walls  we  have 
lately  had  to  chronicle,  and  we  may  inquire 


whether  the  law  is  not  rather  imperfect  in 
its  operation.  We  have  been  told  by  a  good 
authority  that  in  some  parts  of  London 
there  is  scarcely  a  sound  jjarty-wall  in  a 
whole  street,  and  our  own  observations  have 
quite  convinced  us  of  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation. In  the  recent  instance  in  Totten- 
ham-court-road the  party-wall  was  in  a 
rotten  state  ;  but  it  had  been  improperly 
tampered  with  below,  and  we  might  point  to 
innumerable  instances  whore  party-walls 
are  found  riddled  with  old  openings,  and 
which  are  scarcely  in  a  fit  state  to  touch, 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  undergo  hack- 
ing about.  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  adjoining  owners  to  have  their 
party-walls  removed  and  rebuilt  when  old 
buildings  are  taken  down,  as  the  proceeding 
entails  considerable  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  business  in  many  cases ;  but  it  is 
clearly  a  duty  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  owes  to  the  public  safety  to 
see  that  these  walls  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
remain.  Some  time  ago  we  recorded  the 
decision  of  a  Metropolitan  magistrate  in 
a  well-known  case  that  has  acquired 
an  almost  historic  interest  in  connection 
with  dangerous  structures,  where  a  wall, 
though  insecui-e,  was  pronounced  to  be  safe 
from  falling  by  shores.  But  there  are 
numerous  instances,  and  the  Oxford-street 
case  furnishes  a  useful  proof,  that 
shores  do  not  always  render  buUdings 
safe.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  rotten  part  of  a 
party-wall— often  caused  by  openings  made, 
and  filled  loosely  up  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall — is  beyond  the  reach  of  shores. 
Unless  such  walls  are  closely  examined  at 
the  bottom,  it  seems  almost  a  farce  to  in- 
troduce them.  The  clauses  in  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  relating  to  insecure 
walls,  are  limited  to  part  II.  of  the  Act, 
and,,  unfortunately,  the  working  of  the  law 
is  not  at  present  very  satisfactory.  Directly 
a  house  is  pulled  down  there  should  be  an 
official  inspection  made  of  the  adjacent 
party- walls  ;  now  the  clauses  of  the  Act  are 
not  put  into  operation  till  after  the  Board  of 
Works  have  been  informed  of  the  danger  of 
the  structure,  which  may  be  too  late  for  any 
useful  precautions  to  be  taken.  The  Board, 
by  Clause  72,  has  power,  on  the  certificate  of 
the  district  sui-veyor,  to  cause  the  building 
to  be  "  shored  up  and  otherwise  secured ;  " 
but  this  operation  may  be  really  inadequate 
to  meet  the  emergency  :  the  shoring  might 
rather  facilitate  than  prevent  the  fall,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  proper  means 
of  security  has  been  carried  out.  Tem- 
porary shoring,  however  inadequate,  is  a 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  no  doubt  saves 
hundreds  of  houses  from  falling;  but  we 
contend  that  the  meaning  of  the  Act  is  not 
fully  carried  out  till  the  wall  has  been 
repaired  or  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
surveyor,  till  every  source  of  weakness  has 
been  discovered,  and  means  taken  to  prevent 
danger.  Unfortunately,  all  the  recent 
instances  of  accidents  of  this  kind  have 
arisen  during  the  temporary  shoring  of  the 
premises,  or  during  the  operations  of  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding  of  the  adjoining  pre- 
mises, and  there  seems  to  be  no  guarantee 
given  to  an  adjoining  neighbour  that  when 
the  next-door  house  is  being  taken  down  or 
has  been  removed,  he  may  rest  assured  of  the 
safety  of  his  own,  without  fear  of  impending 
destruction  to  his  life  and  property.  Surely, 
if  the  rights  of  citizens  are  to  be  protected, 
the  security  of  one's  house  might  bo  readily 
provided  for  by  the  law,  without  en- 
tailing more  cost  or  inconvenience  upon  the 
building  or  adjoining  owner  than  the 
occasion  demands. 


MODERN  CONCRETE. 

THE  name  concrete  has  been  long  and 
beneficially  associated  with  the  Roman 
works  in  this  and  other  countries,  so  much 


so,  indeed,  as  to  claim  for  the  products  of 
the  old  builder  jjroperties  and  excellences 
which  modern  experience  has  to  some  extent 
modified.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  care  bestowed  in  concrete  making 
by  the  Romans  has  bequeathed  tons  examples 
of  this  mode  of  constiuction  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined 
that  the  more  durable  remains  of  such  ruins 
as  are  now  capable  of  profitable  examination 
owed  their  stability  to  a  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  mortar  used  in  their  construction. 
That  this  ingredient  of  the  concrete  was  used 
in  a  hot  liquid  state  came  to  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  canons  controlling  the  produc- 
tion of  Roman  concrete,  and  even  to  this  day 
we  hear  some  writers  bewailing  the  loss  of 
the  "Roman  art"  of  both  concrete  and 
mortar  making.  The  Roman  builders  were 
not  always  lucky  in  building  imperishable 
structures,  for  the  climate  of  their  location 
had,  as  now,  a  marked  influence  on  their 
longevity.  Roman  buildings  in  the  Nile 
Delta  have  disappeared,  while  the  Egyptian 
monuments  built  many  centuries  earlier 
still  defy  the  destroying  agencies  of  climate. 
But  in  a  more  northerly  situation,  Roman 
buildings  continue  to  exist  after  the  climatic 
destruction  of  the  buildings  of  our  own 
feudal  period. 

It  may  be  said  with  all  reverence  that  a 
too  rigid  or  literal  adherence  to  Roman  ex- 
amples of  concrete  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
for  the  aids  and  circumstances  which  called 
forth  and  controlled  these  ancient  struc- 
tures are  not  forthcoming  at  the  present 
time.  The  main  factor  undoubtedly  in  the 
production  of  the  good  examples  of  ancient 
concrete,  was  time,  which  in  modem  works 
cannot  be  realised  until  long  after  those 
who  reared  the  structure  have  passed  away. 
The  concrete  works  of  the  Roman  builders 
was  limited  to  structural  efforts  only,  for 
their  roadways  were  built  of  substantial 
blocks,  whether  obtained  from  the  lava 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  from  those  of  Andernach  on  the  Rhine. 
For  road  purposes,  however,  the  modem  en- 
gineer employs  a  variety  of  materials  and 
means,  and  concrete-forming  has  now  become 
a  most  important  ingredient  in  the  best  laid 
streets. 

The  simple  concrete  of  the  ancients,  how- 
ever, admits  of  but  little  ditBculty  of  exami- 
nation compared  with  the  many  varieties  of 
the  present  day,  a  short  account  of  which 
we  will  now  endeavour  to  give  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — The  subject  is  now 
becoming  a  most  important  one,  not  only 
from  the  improved  character  of  the  cement- 
ing or  binding  agents,  but  also  from  a  more 
sensible  knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be 
bound,  thus  resulting  in  a  much  bolder 
use  of  the  compound  itself.  The  difficulty, 
however,  has  always  appeared  to  us  of 
really  understanding  what  concrete  is,  and 
what  are  the  best  rules  for  observance  in  its 
production.  If  we  examine  any  amount  of 
engineers'  or  architects'  specifications 
guiding  the  preparation  of  concrete,  we  be- 
come puzzled  at  the  routine  ch'^racter  of  the 
prescriptions,  and  the  utter  want  of  technical 
rules  or  instructior  s.  So  much  lime  or 
cement,  as  the  case  may-he,  added  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  sand,  gravel,  stones,  or  any- 
thing else,  is  about  all  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation derivable  from  such  sources,  and  if 
we  look  around  us  and  endeavour  to  get 
instruction  from  an  examination  of  con- 
crete works  in  progress,  we  are  equally,  if 
not  m"re  unfortunate,  in  obt  iining  reliable 
information.  If  we  cannot  find  quality  of 
concrete,  we  certainlj^  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  quantity  and  varieties  patent 
to  the  most  casual  observer  in  and  around 
London.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  the 
subject  a  little  coherency  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  concretes  now  in  common  use 
in  the  metropolis,  and  for  their  more  jirofit- 
able  study  divide  them  into  something  like 
a  tangible  category  :    1st,  structural ;  2nd, 
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substructural ;  and  3rd,  semi-substructural. 
Of  the  first  we  may  render  it  into  many 
classes,  such  as  concrete  used  in  walls  either 
in  a  monolithic  or  block  form,  of  which 
there  are  an  unlimited  number  of  varied 
degrees  and  quality.  Of  the  second,  we 
may  define  it  as  concrete  used  in  foundations 
of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
vertical  thrust  of  the  superincumbent 
structure,  or  preventing  the  rise  of  damp  in 
the  lower  walls.  Of  the  third,  we  may  say 
that  under  its  head  can  be  classed  the 
numerous  concretes  used  as  foundations  for 
pavements  and  roadways,  which  would  in- 
clude the  advanced  form  of  concrete  used  as 
paving  for  footpaths.  Let  us  first  examine 
No.  1  division,  and  see  what  comfort  or  in- 
formation we  can  reach  through  its  agency. 
The  purposes  for  which  this  class  of  concrete 
is  generally  used  ought  to  secure  the  best 
results,  and  no  doubt  should  exist  as  to  its 
capacity  to  resist  the  damaging  influences 
which,  from  its  circumstances  and  position, 
it  is  liable  to.  The  oldest  examples  of  this 
more  recent  or  modern  class  of  concrete  in 
the  block  form  is  to  be  found  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  buUt 
when  the  knowledge  of  Portland  cement 
was  in  a  very  confused  and  unsa'isfactory 
state.  The  cementing  agent  used  was  in 
this  case  grey  lime,  in  the  slaking  of  which 
hot  water  was  used.  The  result,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  its  sur- 
roundings, va&j  be  regarded  as  a  successful 
one,  and  certainly  for  the  time  of  its  execu- 
tion, a  remarkable  and  creditable  one.  The 
merest  tyro  would  not,  in  these  times,  resort 
to  such  a  plan,  however,  for  building  a  house 
unless  he  was  beyond  the  influence  and 
supply  of  Portland  cement.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  retaining-wall 
direction  of  railways,  and  Portland  cement 
concrete  has  been  used  with  much  advantage 
in  some  of  the  Metropolitan  railway  works. 
During  the  last  ten  years  many  houses  have 
been  built  with  frames,  and  the  advancing  or 
increasing  demand  for  buddings  of  this 
class  indicates  that  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  the  quality  and  character 
of  a  well-built  concrete  house  secure  is 
becoming  appreciated.  The  concrete  used 
for  this  purpose  may  be  regarded  as  good  in 
quality  from  the  unavoidable  necessity  of 
being  compelled  to  use  for  such  a  purpose 
cement  and  aggregate  of  the  best  kinds. 
We  may  look  forward  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  houses 
of  concrete,  both  en  the  monclithic  and 
block  plans,  while  its  free  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  floors  and  roofs,  in  conjunction 
with  iron,  opens  a  wide  and  important  field 
to  the  architect  especially. 

Ihe  substructural  concre'e  is  not  of  a  high 
class  character,  and  lime  of  the  hydraulic 
type  is  most  frequently  used  for  such  pur- 
poses in  conjuuction  with  river  and  pit 
gravels  or  sand.  The  quantity  used  in  the 
foundations  of  say  one  of  our  modern  city 
warehouses  or  ofiicej  is  considerable,  and  it 
is  almost  surprising  to  see  with  what  rapidity 
it  is  concocted  and  consigned  to  its  resting- 
place.  Where  in  such  deep  foundations 
water  from  springs  or  river  sources  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  lime,  a  tolerably  good  and 
sound  foundation  is  thus  obtained ;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  lime  concrete,  even  in  its 
best  form,  is  cheapest,  and  we  are  certain  it 
is  not  the  best.  Recently,  the  relative 
values  of  lime  and  cement  concretes  have 
been  put  to  a  satisfactory  test  in  the  works 
connected  with  the  extensive  dock  opera- 
tions at  Chatham.  The  original  contract 
was  let  under  a  specification  which  required 
the  concrete  to  be  of  lias  Ume,  and  in  the 
proportions  of  1  part  of  blue  lias  lime  to  6 
parts  of  river  ballast.  During  the  early 
progress  of  these  important  works,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  concrete  so  com- 
pounded "  did  not  always  set  well  under 
water,"  and  it  was  resolved  to  substitute  for 
it  Portland  cement  concrete.    The  contract 


was  not  to  be  disturbed  under  the  new 
ai-rangement,  and  therefore,  the  contractor 
was  to  supply  a  Portland  cement  concrete 
which  would  not  cost  more  than  that  which 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  lime  concrete.  The 
concrete,  therefore,  had  to  be  fined  down  in 
strength,  and  1  of  Portland  cement  to  12  of 
river  ballast  was  used,  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  engineer  and  all  others  concerned  in  the 
dock  works.  Of  course,  the  values  of  the 
two  concretes  would  fluctuate  occasionally 
from  the  changing  character  of  the  cost  of 
the  lime  and  cement,  but  these  works  of  un- 
doubted excellence  prove  how  much  even  a 
poor  Portland  cement  concrete  is  superior  to 
a  comparatively  fat  lime  one,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  problem  was  thus  solved 
under  such  favourable  conditions  and 
guidance. 

Concretes  of  a  semi-substructural  cha- 
racter are  unhappily  of  too  great  and  fluc- 
tuating variety  for  us  to  derive  much,  if  any, 
amount  of  comfort  from  their  study.  They 
exert,  however,  so  considerable  an  amount  of 
influence  for  good  or  evil  to  the  community 
at  large  as  to  warrant  us  in  giving  a  some- 
what lengthened  description  of  their  kinds 
and  varieties.  They  are  of  such  a  character, 
also,  from  theii-  position  being  in  public 
places,  as  to  enable  us  with  considerable 
advantage  to  point  out  theu'  merits  and  de- 
merits from  a  sensible  or  common -sense 
concrete  point  of  view.  We  will,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  clear  description,  resort  to 
an  increased  classification  in  something  like 
the  following  heads,  viz.  :  — 

1st,  Metropolitan  Board  concretes. 
2nd,  City  of  London  ,, 
3rd,  Vestry  Board  ,, 
4th,  Tra.uway  ,, 

Of  the  first  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  for 
it  has  always  been  made  of  the  best  materials 
which  engineering  skill  could  select,  and 
their  careful  examination  and  test  before 
being  used,  secured  that  both  cement  and 
aggregate  were  unexceptionable.  We  have 
only  to  examine  specimens  of  this  concrete  to 
feel  assured  that  it  is  of  a  high  character, 
and  continues  to  improve  in  quality,  a 
property  inherent  in  all  good  and  well- 
balanced  cements.  When  "The  Board" 
had  completed  their  first  new  street  (South- 
wark) ,  and  a  few  days  after  its  dedication  to 
public  use,  the  gas  and  water  companies 
(after  having  refused  to  use  the  convenient 
subway  specially  designed  and  built,  at 
great  cost,  to  receive  their  pipes)  entered 
upon  the  work  of  demolition,  they,  happdy, 
met  with  a  state  of  things  for  which,  from  their 
past  experience,  they  were  quite  unprepared. 
The  ordinary  "pick  "  of  the  stalwart  navvy 
was  of  little  use  in  penetrating  the  concrete 
under  the  granite  paving  "  setts,"  and 
they  had  to  employ  steel  tools  of  the  best 
quality  to  get  trench  room  enough  to  lay 
their  pipes  La.  A  good  example  of  this 
concrete  might  have  been  seen  when  the 
excavation  was  made  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, wherein  to  place  the  ' '  Cleopatra 
Needle."  Such  concrete  was  purposely  in- 
tended to  stand,  and  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  that  desirable  end  were 
forthcoming  in  its  preparation  and  deposi- 
tion. 

The  second,  or  City  of  London  concrete, 
is  perhaps  most  familiar  to  the  City  pedes- 
trian whose  walks  range  from  Temple  Bar 
to  Aldgate,  for  the  streets  are,  unfortunately 
frequently  "up,"  either  to  put  down  some 
new  paving  or  to  repair  the  old.  The 
modern  asphalte  covering  to  many  of  the 
City  streets  involved  the  use  of  a  good  and 
substantial  foundation  on  which  it 
could  securely  rest,  for  the  bituminous 
compound  had  no  inherent  quality 
of  rigididity,  or,  rather,  not  enough  to 
withstand  the  damaging  influences  of  a 
trafiic  such  as  that  of  London.  There  are 
a  great  many  examples  of  concretes  under 
both  wood  and  asphalte,  and  a  careful  ex- 


amination of  their  composition  will  show 
that  both  wood-paviors  and  asphalte  layers 
appreciate  the  importance  of  supporting 
their  several  coverings  on  good  and  substan- 
tial beds.  Portland  cement  is  more  gene- 
rally used  for  City  street  purposes,  and  when 
mixed  with  good  and  suitable  river  ballast, 
the  concrete  for  such  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  undoubtedly  excellent  quality. 
We  are  occasionally  charmed  with  a  look  at 
this  quality  of  concrete  when  some  gas  or 
water  communication  has  to  be  made,  and 
we  rather  delight  in  seeing  the  very  hard 
work  the  labourers  have  to  get  room  enough 
to  lay  their  pipes. 

No.  3,  or  Vcbtiy  Board  concrete,  is,  un- 
happily, not  very  much  worthy  of  any 
lengthened  description,  except  that  it  may 
be  profitable  to  describe  its  general  short- 
comings and  imperfections.  Vestrydom 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  profited  much  by 
its  association  with  "  The  Metropolitan 
Board  "  in  the  cement  direction,  for  the  ves- 
try concrete  of  to-day  is  much  like  what  it 
was  half-a-century  ago  —  lime  and  river 
ballast,  the  former  sometimes  in  lump  and 
sometimes  ground,  according  to  the  caprice 
and  whim  of  the  controlling  authoiity ;  pro- 
portions specified  are  somewhat  dispro- 
portionate, but  generally  too  much  lime  is 
used,  or  at  least,  is  supposed  to  be  used. 
In  old  foundations  of  the  paving  we  fail  to 
see  any  good  examples  of  concrete,  probably 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  which 
sm-rounded  its  original  deposition.  Before 
lime  concrete  in  such  situations  could 
possibly  have  become  indurated,  or  even 
before  any  beneficial  effort  of  setting  had 
taken  place,  the  work  of  the  paviour 
in  ramming  home  the  "setts"  or  cubes 
destroyed  any  chance  of  its  ever  becoming 
hard.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  little  more 
sensible  attention  is  given  even  to  vestry 
concretes,  and  we  still  hope  that  our 
associated  governors  in  the  various  metro- 
politan parishes  will  awaken  to  the  import- 
ance of  having  a  good  base  on  which  to  rest 
their  costly  granite  paving.  Liverpool  has, 
perhaps,  next  to  ' '  The  Metropolitan  Board," 
given  good  heed  to  the  concrete  question  ; 
and  the  authorities  of  that  city  not  only 
provide  for  the  best  materials,  but  secure 
their  use  by  buying  and  mixing  them  imder 
their  own  supervision.  The  concrete  at 
Liverpool  is  sent  out  ready  mixed  (water 
and  all)  in  the  corporation  carts,  and,  is 
addition  to  this  wholesome  precaution,  the 
concrete  is  not  allowed  to  be  covered  by  the 
paving  setts  imtD.  it  is  at  least  a  fortnight 
old. 

The  4th  division  of  our  sub-classification, 
or  Tramway  concrete,  is,  perhaps,  the  lowest 
in  quality  which  we  have  referred  to.  The 
best  or  most  suitable  cementing  agent  is  not 
generally  used,  and  the  aggregate  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  a  doubtful  compound  of 
the  dirty  "  macadam  "  or  other  objectionable 
material  excavated  from  the  ground  on  which 
the  tram  is  laid.  The  enlightened  engineers 
controlling  this  sort  of  work  imagine  we 
suppose  that  the  weight  of  the  tramway  and 
the  loaded  carriages  will  keep  the  concrete 
so  ingeniously  laid  quiet  and  comfortable  in 
the  future.  We  should  have  thought  that 
the  vestry  or  parish  authorities  had  some 
power  of  controlment  over  such  reprehen- 
sible doings.  Tramways  form  part  of  our 
leading  thoroughfares,  and  their  state  during 
wet  weather,  caused  by  the  ruts  of  the  tram 
rails,  is  simply  disgraceful  to  all  concerned. 
We  would  recommend  a  visit  to  Glasgow, 
to  both  tramway  and  vestry  authorities,  for 
in  that  city  they  would  flnd  a  very  different 
system  from  that  prevailing  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  aggregation  of  London  parishes. 

In  all  these  varieties  of  concrete,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  which  we  have  thus 
referred  to,  there  are  none  what  may  be 
called  produced  on  accurate  technical  lines. 
The  best  secure  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  the  fact  of  great  care  being  txer- 
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cised  in  the  selection  of  the  materials,  but 
all  of  them  fail  to  realise  the  best  jiroducts 
from  an  utter  absence  of  careful  admixture 
or  manipulation  of  their  several  i)arts.  The 
heaps  of  gr-ivel  covered  by  the  fluctuating 
modicum  of  cement,  or  lime  are  under  the 
best  condition  of  general  practice  prevented 
from  being  brought  into  intimate  enough 
contact  from  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
wliich  the  water  is  applied.  In  some 
of  the  more  advanced  concrete  works 
the  materials  are  first  mixed  together 
in  a  dry  state,  when,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  water,  however  carelessly 
applied,  fails  to  disturla  the  accurate  rela- 
tionship of  the  cement  and  aggregate.  In 
large  dock  or  harbour  works,  or  other  im- 
portant examples  of  concrete  making,  the 
materials  are  mixed  by  machine,  and  thus 
all  the  concrete  particles,  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  moisture,  are  economically  and 
successfully  brought  into  the  closest  contact. 
Some  engineers,  such  as  the  gentleman  in 
charge  ot  the  Chatham  Docks,  prefer  mix- 
ing the  csment  and  ballast  by  hand  twice  in 
a  dry  state  before  applying  the  water  ;  while 
the  engineer  conducting  the  operations  at 
Dublin  Harbour  mixes  his  concrete  in  a 
simple  machine  before  it  passes  into  the 
moulds  in  which  he  fabricates  his  mon- 
ster monoliths  of  350  tons'  weight. 

Concrete  is  a  suitable  material  with 
which  to  construct  sewers ;  but  a  recent 
attempt  in  this  direction  has  not  proved 
satisfactory,  for,  before  the  sewer  can  be 
dedicated  to  its  destined  use,  the  concrete  of 
which  it  is  composed  has  been  required  to 
■undergo  a  process  of  waterproofing,  not  only 
to  fit  it  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  but 
to  prevent  its  absorbing  the  water  of  the 
brooks  and  wells  in  the  land  through  which 
it  passes.  That  concrete,  so  signally  un- 
suitable, was  made  of  good  matej-ials  ;  but 
the  guiding  intelligence  was  absent,  and, 
hence,  the  blundering  and  unsatisfactory 
results  we  have  described.  Such  failures, 
however,  will,  in  the  end,  lead  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  concrete  question  ;  for  the 
financial  loss  which  such  a  misapplication  of 
men  and  means  occasions  will  be  a  good 
lesson  for  engineers  to  read. 

That  the  art  of  concrete-making  is  not  lost, 
but  rather  gradually  disentangling  itself 
from  the  ignorant  bonds  with  which  it  has 
been  for  so  long  a  time  fettered,  is  apparent 
from  the  satisfactory  progress  in  the  prose- 
cution of  scientific  concrete-making,  in  the 
direction  of  silicated  paving  and  pipes.  In 
these  now  well-known  industries  all  the 
requu-ed  conditions  of  success  are  applied 
in  producing  a  quality  of  concrete  all  but 
irreproachable  in  character  and  quality. 
Accuracy  of  quality  in  materials,  and  strict 
attention  to  their  mixture  and  proportions, 
combined  with  the  best  means  of  rendering 
them  homogeneous  in  texture,  succeeds  in 
producing  a  concrete  of  great  density, 
having  the  capacity  of  withstanding  fric- 
tional  wear  underfoot,  and  proof  against  the 
insidious  action  of  abnormal  atmospheres. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  future  of  concrete 
that  the  commercial  success  of  these 
industries  keeps  before  us  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  good  concrete  should  be,  and  we 
cannot  do  better,  in  conclusion,  than  direct 
attention  to  these  modern  high-class  con- 
cretes as  examples  to  study  by  all  and 
sundry  interested  in  this  most  important 
question. 

Concrete  may  be  made  of  anything  :  old 
plaster,  rotten  and  foul  brickbats,  or  worse, 
according  to  some  would-be  authorities  ;  but 
when  so  made,  there  is  no  better  value 
derived  than  what  might  be  expected  under 
such  circumstances.  The  cementing  agent, 
of  whatever  quality  or  kind,  is  simply 
thrown  away  in  the  futile  attempt  to  render 
profitably  coherent  a  mass  of  such  unsuit- 
able materials.  We  do  not  despond  as  to 
the  concrete's  future,  whUe  advancing 
■oience  helps  its  progress  on  true  lines  ; 


neither  do  we  despair  lest  the  art  should  die 
out  while  the  miles  of  Victoria  paving  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  wear  which  a  York  landing 
or  flag  succumbs  to. 


ORIGINAL  SKETCHES   FOR  ART 
FURNITURE.* 

WE  have  received  the  second  edition  of 
"Original  Sketches  for  Art  Furni- 
ture "  by  A.  Jonquet,  a  work  which  we 
noticed  about  a  year  ago,  published  by  Mr. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  of  High  Holborn.  For  many 
of  the  plates  of  designs  in  the  first  edition 
have  been  substituted  others,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  new  plates  have  been  added  in  all, 
making  a  slight  addition  to  the  present 
volume.  The  styles  selected  are  those  which 
still  command  the  appreciation  of  purchasers 
and  others  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  fashion.  The  designs  are  printed  in 
brown  ink  in  a  rather  sketchy  style.  Side- 
boards, chimney-pieces,  bookcases,  cabinets, 
and  overmantels  occupy  a  large  space,  and 
many  of  these  designs  indicate  a  quiet  and 
sensible  mode  of  ornamentation,  though  it 
would  be  needless  to  say  we  cannot  admire 
them  in  all  cases.  Plate  2,  a  chimney-piece 
with  over- mantel  in  a  kind  of  Jacobean  style, 
is  a  trifle  over- done  in  the  panels,  if  we 
are  right  in  supposing  them  carvings  ;  per- 
haps painted  china  is  intended,  in  which  case 
the  same  objection  would  apply.  We  do 
not  like  the  long  bracket  over  the  mantel, 
where  a  mirror  would  be  more  usefully 
placed,  and  the  small  side  brackets  on  the 
jambs  look  meaningless  if  not  rather  in  the 
way.  Plate  3,  a  fireplace,  treated  in  a  mixed 
or  18th-century  style,  is  better,  except  the 
bracket  below  the  mirror,  which  leaves  a 
rather  meaningless  space  between  it  and  the 
mantelshelf.  The  design  at  the  bottom  of 
plate  4  is  unpleasing.  Why  break  up  the 
space  for  decoration  by  a  flat  arch  ?  It  is 
a  distracting  element  in  the  design.  The 
panels  are  intended  to  be  decorated  with 
Wedgwood.  We  like  the  upper  design  the 
best,  and  one  on  the  following  page  conceived 
in  a  sensible  Adams  style,  though  a  close 
imitation.  In  fact,  whenever  the  artist  seeks 
to  introduce  an  innovation  in  this  style  he  is 
on  dangerous  ground,  for  it  is  not  one  which 
can  be  handled  with  any  freedom.  The  buffet 
in  Queen  Anne  style,  plate  6,  is  a  common- 
sense  piece  of  furniture,  though  the  line- 
drawing  hardly  shows  it  to  advantage. 
Plate  7  is  also  simple  and  unpretending,  but 
the  design  on  plate  8  a  little  broken  and 
incoherent  at  the  top,  and  the  pediment 
sprawling.  Quiet  in  treatment  are  the 
designs  on  plates  9,  10,  and  11.  The  last  is 
simple  and  effective,  and  would  make  a 
useful  sideboard  for  a  dining-room  of 
moderate  size.  The  cove  and  panelling 
at  the  top  in  the  sideboard,  plate  12,  are 
disproportionate  and  heavy  :  the  upper  part 
on  the  following  plate  is  better.  Dinner- 
waggons  should  be  simply  framed,  and  the 
ornamentation  limited  to  outline  and  moulded 
work.  The  designs  shown  for  this  class  of 
furniture  are  unique ;  we  particularly  note 
one  of  very  simple  construction  on  plate  16 
finished  at  the  top  with  a  broken  pediment, 
but  without  surface  enrichment.  Chairs 
are  illustrated  by  several  sketches  in  the 
Adams  and  J acobean  styles,  but  the  drawings 
do  scant  justice  to  some  of  them.  Good 
ehair  and  sofa  design  is  not  often  met  with, 
and  perhaps  with  the  whims  of  buyers  and 
the  interests  and  crotchets  of  upholsterers,  it 
is  really  difiicult  for  an  artist  to  design 
anything  of  merit.  A  few  of  those  shown 
exhibit  marked  improvement  upon  the  ordi- 
nary ugly  shapes  seen  in  the  bazaars.  The 
chairs  on  plate  42,  in  a  plain  Adams  style ,  are 
neat ;  others  in  a  freer  style  (plates  38  and  39) 

*  Original  Sketches  for  Ait  Furniture  in  the  Jacobean, 
Queen  Anne,  Adams,  and  other  Styles.  By  A.  Jonquet 
Second  Edition.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High 
Holborn,  "W.C. 


have  backs  rather  too  elaborated  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  comfortable  sitting,  and  the 
lounges  and  couches  are  all  in  the  newer 
styles.  Those  seeking  new  designs  for  fur- 
niture will  find  ample  materials  in  Mr. 
Jon quet's  book  in  every  style.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  commonplace  in  works 
of  tills  kind,  and  a  few  of  the  sketches  are 
chargeable  with  the  repetition  of  some  of 
the  more  objectionable  features  and  tawdry 
ornamentation  of  the  ag^  s  sought  to  be  re- 
produced. Those  who  like  jjlenty  of  glass 
will  admire  the  over -mantels,  pages  29  and 
32  ;  the  admirer  of  natural  ornament  will  not 
object  to  the  sprays  introduced  in  small 
panels  and  coves,  and  the  c  onnoisseur  in 
French  elegancies  and  refined  decoration 
will  find  his  taste  suited  on  pages  26,  28,  35, 
36,  and  the  plates  at  thelatterpartof  the  book 
where  designs  will  be  found  for  a  variety  of 
furniture  of  the  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and 
Hepplewhite  periods.  The  small  and  light 
tables  for  cards  and  coffee,  composed  of 
turned  moulded  rails  on  plate  44,  the  table 
and  chairs,  plate  48,  and  the  bed-room  firr- 
niture  in  the  Chippendale  style,  plates  50  to 
62,  are  511  designed  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  house-furnishing 
and  taste,  and  the  inclination  of  the  most 
fastidious  purchaser  cannot  faU  to  find 
something  that  will  suit  in  the  large  collec- 
tion of  sketch  designs  brought  together. 
The  sketches  would  have  been  more  useful 
if  plans  had  in  some  cases  been  added,  and  a 
few  pages  of  description  would  have  en- 
hanced Mr.  Jonquet's  useful  book  of 
designs. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  the  United  States  the  sanitary  con- 
struction of  houses  is  beginning  to  be 
made  a  special  subject  of  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation, and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  throws  a  little  light  upon 
the  errors  committed  in  Boston  and  other 
towns  in  the  United  States.  A  report 
recently  made  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  by  Mr.  Elliot  G.  Clarke, 
assistant  engineer  of  sewerage  works  at 
Boston,  clearly  shows  that  the  old  mistakes 
in  the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains 
under  which  we  so  long  suffered  have  been 
revealed  in  the  States.  In  the  woodcuts 
accompanying  the  report  we  find  sections  of 
conduits  discovered  in  Boston  which,  in  all 
respects,  resemble  those  which  long  dis- 
graced the  sewerage  system  of  London  and 
other  towns.  The  writer  instances  the  non- 
existence of  drains,  as  where  a  drain-pipe 
from  a  dwelling  ran  through  the  walls  and 
there  ended,  and  where  a  block  of  six  ex- 
pensive houses,  occupied  for  months,  with 
all  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  plumbery  and 
waste-pipes,  had  no  drains  beyond  the 
walls.  We  have  heard  of  such  cases  in 
London,  and  it  is  a  clear  justification 
of  the  old  adage,  that  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's.  One  engraving  tells 
its  own  tale  rather  amusingly.  It  shows  a 
house-drain  stopping  against  a  log  of  wood 
which  the  drainlajer  had  mistaken  (?)  for 
the  sewer.  The  log  was  chopped  and  found 
to  be  hollow,  and  the  drain  was  connected  to 
it.  Drains  of  various  sizes  were  found,  a  few 
of  4in.  diameter,  but  the  largest  number 
from  8  to  12in.  diameter.  Many  that  have 
been  met  with  in  forming  new  sewers  are 
square  in  section,  made  of  plank.  With  re- 
spect to  i-ize,  the  author  of  the  paper  alludes 
to  the  different  opinions  on  large  drains,  and 
he  says  truly  that  in  building  a  drain  the 
object  should  be  to  prevent  the  beginning  of 
a  deposit,  one  much  easier  to  accomplish  in 
a  small  than  a  large  drain.  Three-quarters 
of  the  house-drains  of  Boston  are  said  to  be 
too  large,  and  the  forms  illustrated  repre- 
sent a  variety  of  brick  and  timber  conduits, 
from  a  plain  square  section,  made  with  a 
stone  bottom  and  top  and  brick  sides,  to  the 
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ordinary  biirrel,  oval,  and  angular  sewer 
of  brick.  Half-cylinders,  with  the  bottom 
made  of  flat  stune,  and  another  showing  the 
same  reversed,  are  among  the  kinds  of  con- 
struction. It  is  curious  to  find  that  even  in 
America  the  first  constructors  of  sewers 
adopted  the  flat  bottom,  without  thinking 
of  the  lesult  of  spreading  out  the  water  into 
!i  thin  sluijgish  stream,  which  filled  the 
angles  with  solid  matters,  and  never  had  suffi- 
cient depth  to  remove  soli  i  obstacles.  The 
result  of  this  mode  of  building  is  strikingly 
explained  in  the  sequel.  Out  of  113  house- 
drains,  45  had  flat  bottoms,  and  of  these  2G 
Avere  choked  with  sludge,  while  of  the  re- 
maining G8  with  round  inverts,  only  12  were 
choked,  and  56  reasonably  clean. 

A  useful  hint  on  briuk-constructed  sewers 
is  worth  noticing  here — namely,  the  desira- 
bility of  leaving  the  lower  half  of  a  brick 
drain  free  from  mortar  droppings.  After 
the  supporting  centres  are  removed,  portions 
of  the  mortar  fall  and  adhere  to  the  bottom, 
and  cause  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  sew- 
age. In  many  drains  of  brick  the  mortar  is 
found  left  projecting  into  the  drain  from 
the  joints ;  these  should  be  carefully  struck 
in  the  lower  half.  In  pipe-drains  the  mortar 
used  to  unite  the  sections  often  exudes  into 
the  interior,  forming  a  series  of  little  dams ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  interior  of 
each  pipe  with  a  hoe.  With  respect  to  in- 
clination of  house-drains,  less  than  half  an 
inch  to  the  foot  is  not  considered  safe, 
though  many  instances  of  level  drains 
are  recorded  at  Boston,  and  some 
pitched  the  wrong  way.  Tight  drains 
are  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  the  author 
mentions  that  55  per  cent,  of  house-drains 
in  Boston  were  defective  from  not  being 
tight.  The  settling  of  the  ground  below 
drain-pipes,  and  the  consequent  fracture  and 
leakage  at  the  joints,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
mischief  not  always  to  be  avoided  by  careful 
laying  and  jointing  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Clark  observes,  even  where  drains  have 
been  laid  with  the  greatest  care,  water  will 
often  in  course  of  time  make  its  way  out 
around  the  joints  between  the  pipe  and  the 
ring  of  cement.  The  cement  may  have 
taken  a  perfect  mould  of  the  pipe,  but, 
either  from  some  greasiness  or  dust  on  the 
pipe  at  the  time  of  laying,  it  has  failed  to 
adhere,  and  water  has  ultimately  forced  its 
way  through.  Mr.  T.  Clark  remarks  that 
defects  are  more  common  from  this  cause 
than  leaks  in  soil-pipes,  imperfect  traps, 
&c.,  and  he  advises  that  the  earthenware 
drain-pipes  should  be  first  examined  in 
searching  for  the  cause  of  unpleasant  smells 
in  any  part  of  the  house.  Cases  are  even 
mentioned  where  leaks  in  the  drain  have 
directly  communicated  with  the  cold  air 
supply-pipes  of  the  warming  apparatus, 
and  by  this  means  the  gas  has  been  distri- 
buted. A  common  place  for  a  leak  to  occur 
is  the  point  where  the  pipe-drain  passes 
through  the  wall  of  house  into  made  ground, 
which  of  course  settles,  and  cracks  or  dis- 
locates the  pipe,  causing  leakage  into  the 
cellar  and  foundation  walls.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  sewers  says  the 
number  of  drains  leaking  mider  houses  and 
into  foundations  is  very  large,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  in  London  and  other 
towns. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS.— I. 

THE  law  as  to  ancient  lights  is  so  bur- 
dened with  legal  learning,  and  so  com- 
prcated  by  conflictnig  decisions  that  it  is 
difficu't  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  present 
position.  Si  ill,  much  can  be  done  to  aid 
men  of  business  in  judging  of  these  matters 
by  setting  forth  a  few  of  its  plainest  prin- 
ciples, and  pointing  out  how  they  are  applied 
to  practical  purposes  in  our  courts  of  law 
and  equity.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  well 
to  understand  what  we  mean  by  ancient 
lights,  and  to  grasp  the  idea  upon  which 


the  right  to  the  free  access  of  light  and  air 
by  certain  windows  is  really  founded.  Any 
man  may  build  as  and  where  he  likes  upon 
his  own  land ;  but  so  also  may  any  other 
man.  If,  therefore,  he  choosej  to  build  a 
house  at  the  edge  of  his  own  property,  then 
also  may  the  other  do  likewise  and  block  up 
his  windows.  The  right  to  light  and  air  is 
a  natural  right,  and  thus  we  see  that  the 
right  to  the  admission  of  light  and  air 
through  specific  windows  can  only  arise 
when,  by  some  means  or  another,  a  similar 
and  equal  right  has  been  lost  by  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  propertj',  for  the  right 
itself  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
power  of  preventing  someone  else  from 
doing  as  he  likes  upon  his  own  land.  In  law, 
therefore,  this  right  is  spoken  of  as  an  ease- 
ment, which  is  defined  to  be  "a  privilege 
without  profit,  which  the  owner  of  one 
neighbouring  tenement  hath  of  another, 
existing  in  respect  of  their  several  tene- 
ments, by  which  the  servient  owner  is 
obliged  to  suffer,  or  not  to  do,  something  in 
his  own  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
owner."  That  definition  cannot  be  improved, 
and  thus  we  see  that  to  constitute  the  right 
there  must  be  two  tenements ;  one,  the 
dominant,  to  which  the  ri^-ht  belongs  ;  the 
other,  the  servient,  upon  which  the  obliga- 
tion is  imposed,  if  not  interfering  with  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  must  clearly  be  understood  that 
the  law  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  ques- 
tions of  prospect  or  privacy.  It  is  true  that 
property  may  be  injured  by  the  erection  of 
a  building  which  overlooks  its  gardens,  and 
so  ruins  its  former  privacy,  or  still  more,  by 
the  destruction  of  a  pleasant  prospect,  as 
where,  in  one  case,  a  hideous  black  gasometer 
shut  out  a  lovely  view.  But  there  is  no 
legal  right  of  easement  in  such  matters,  and 
the  Court  cannot  order  damages  or  grant 
injunctions  whenever  they  may  happen,  or 
however  great  may  be  the  injury  to  pro- 
perty. These  remedies  are  only  applicable 
to  the  obstruction  of  ancient  lights  and  other 
similar  rights  acquired  by  one  man  over  the 
tenement  of  another. 

This  right  to  certain  window  lights  may 
be  acquired  in  three  ways — by  occupancy,  by 
express  agreement,  and  by  implied  agree- 
ment. Strictly  speaking,  the  first  of  these 
is  the  only  one  coming  within  the  meaning 
of  ancient  lights,  but  the  others  will  be 
briefly  considered.  In  early  days,  the  right 
to  window-lights  by  occupancy  was  founded 
on  prescription,  and  followed  upon  proof 
that  the  lights  in  question  hal  been  enjoyed 
since  the  beginning  of  legal  memory.  This 
was  a  very  vague  rule,  and  got  worse  as 
time  went  on,  so,  in  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions of  James  I  ,  it  was  practically  enacted 
that  twenty  years'  occupancy  gave  a  title  to 
ancient  lights.  But  this  was  only  presump- 
tive evidence  that  m'ght  be  upset  by  the 
finding  of  a  jury,  and  it  led  to  some  strange 
results.  In  1832,  however,  the  Prescription 
Act  (2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  71)  was  passed,  by 
which  twenty  years'  posse-sion  became  of 
itself  a  title,  wiihout  tht-  need  of  any  jury 
to  make  it  so.  This  is  done  by  the  third 
section,  which  is  so  important  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it  entirely.  ' '  When 
the  access  and  use  ot  light  to  and  from  any 
dwelling-house,  workshop,  or  other  building 
shall  have  been  actually  enjo>ed  therewith 
lor  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  without 
interruption,  the  right  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  any  local 
usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  was  en- 
joyed by  some  consent  or  agreement  ex- 
jjressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by 
deed  or  writing. ' ' 

In  the  great  case  of  "  Tapling  v.  Jones  " 
(34,  Z(r«' ,/.,  N.S.  CP.,  342)  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  effect  of  this  statute  was  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  decided  that,  by  the 
Prescription  Act,  after  twenty  years'  user  of 
lights,  the  owner  of  them  acquires  an  abso- 


lute and  indefeasible  right,  which  so  far 
restricts  the  adjoining  owner  in  the  use  of 
his  own  property,  that  he  can  do  nothing 
upon  his  premises  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  interrupting  them.  In  other  words,  a 
house  having  certain  windows  for  over 
twenty  j'ears,  acquires  the  right  to  use  them 
as  ancient  lights,  and  becomes  the  dominant 
tenement,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement,  over  which  the  light  passes  to 
those  windows,  is  under  the  obligation  not 
to  raise  any  obstruction  up'm  his  own  pro- 
I)erty.  But  this  result  only  follows  upon 
the  happening  of  certain  conditions. 
First,  the  enjoyment  mentioned  in  the 
statute  must  have  been  in  the  character  of 
an  easement;  that  is,  th;it  it  must  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  itself. 
If,  for  instance,  a  man  occupy  a  house  for 
over  twenty  years,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rent  the  adjoining  garden,  he  will  not  have 
acquired  a  right  to  window  lights  over  that 
garden  when  it  passes  into  the  possession  of 
another,  because  the  tenements  have  not 
been  in  that  position  of  dominant  and  ser- 
vient, out  of  which  alone  the  right  can 
spring.  Secondly,  the  occupation  will 
count  for  nothing  if  it  has  taken  place  under 
some  deed  or  agreement  in  roriting,  as 
the  statute  provides ;  but  a  verbal  consent 
will  make  no  difference.  In  the  third  place 
the  occupation  must  be,  as  the  Act  says, 
without  interruption;  but  this  interruption 
to  stop  the  right  must  have  lasted  for  one 
year  after  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the  party 
claiming,  and  it  must  be  an  interruption  in 
the  nature  of  an  adverse  obstruction,  and  not 
merely  a  cessation  by  the  dominant  owner  of 
the  user  of  the  ancient  lights  claimed.  The 
last  condition  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  is  that  the  twenty  years  relied  upon 
must  be  the  years  next  before  the  action 
being  brought.  For  the  rest,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  right  to  window-light  may  be 
acquired,  not  only  -without  the  consent,  but 
also  without  the  knowledge  of  the  servient 
owner,  as  in  cases  where  the  tenement  is  let, 
and  more  than  twenty  years  pass  away 
before  it  returns  to  the  ground  landlord  or 
falls  to  the  reversioner.  The  right  to  win- 
dow-lights can  also  be  acquired  by  express 
agreement,  as  where  the  owner  of  an  ad- 
joining piece  of  land  covenants  that  he  will 
not  in  any  way  obstruct  the  access  of  light 
and  air  to  the  windows  of  his  neighbour's 
tenement  ;  but  the  more  usual  form  of 
covenant  is  that  such  an  owner  will  not 
build  above  a  certain  height,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  An  implied  agreement 
not  to  obstruct  window-lights  arises  where  a 
man  sells  a  house,  but  keeps  the  surrounding 
land,  and  the  sale  of  the  house,  as  it  stands, 
gives  the  purchaser  a  right  to  the  lights 
coming  in  at  the  windows,  over  the  vendor's 
land,  without  the  necessity  for  proving  a 
twenty  years'  possession. 

The  right  to  ancient  lights  does  not  mean 
in  law,  that  the  servient  owner  can  be  re- 
strained from  any  and  every  obstruction. 
There  must  be  such  an  interference  with 
diminution  of  the  light  as  trenches  upon  the 
comfort  of  its  occupants,  or  as  injures  the 
premises  for  business  purposes.  A  mere 
speculative  exclusion  of  light  will  give  no 
ground  of  action,  and  the  plaintiff  must  prove 
that  his  light  has  been  so  far  lessened  as  to 
lower  the  value  of  his  property  ;  for  this  is 
the  legal  standard  of  damage,  and  not  the 
owner's  personal  comfort.  After  many  con- 
flicting cases  upon  the  point,  it  seems  to  bo 
now  decided  that  the  extent  of  the  right  to 
window-lights  is  the  same  — whether  the 
tenement  be  in  town  or  country  ;  as,  by  the 
Prescription  Act,  all  local  customs  have  been 
abolished. 

Another  question  of  even  greater  import- 
ance is  whether  the  right  to  light  and  air  is 
limited  to  the  extent  required  by  the  state 
of  the  tenement  for  the  time  being,  or  can 
be  enlarged  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses to  which  it  may  hereafter  be  applied. 
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Hci-o,  again,  tboro  is  groat  conflict  amongst 
the  authorities.  iSonio  eminent  judges  have 
held  that  the  possible  future  of  ijreiiiises 
cannot  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  the 
only  thing  the  law  can  restrain  is  an  ob- 
struction of  the  light  as  then  being  used. 
But  later  decisions,  and  especially  that  of 
"Yates  V.  Jack,"  in  the  House  of  Lords  (L.E. 
1,  Ch.  29 j),  rule  otherwise.  Lord  Cran- 
worth,  holding  in  this  case  that,  as  the 
Prescrijjtion  Act  confers  an  absolute  right  in 
ancient  lights,  the  defence  could  not  succeed 
unless  it  wore  shown  that  there  had  been  no 
interference  with  the  plaintiff's  light  for 
whatever  piirpose  it  might  by  him  be  used. 
Nor  can  it  be  set  iip  in  answer  to  a  claim  to 
restrain  from  blocking-up  the  plaintiff's 
lights,  that  the  obstruction  leaves  him  as 
much  light  and  air  as  other  men  in  the 
same  trade  find  sufficient ;  for  that  is  by  no 
means  the  question.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
by  the  defendant  that  as  the  plaintiff  has 
sometimes  chosen  to  darken  his  own  light  by 
blinds  or  otherwise,  therefore,  an  obstruc- 
tion which  does  no  more  is  illegal  ;  for 
because  he  reduces  his  light  as  occasion  may 
require,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  per- 
manently lessened  by  another.  Of  the 
remedies  for  obstructing  ancient  lights,  and 
of  the  defences  that  can  be  raised,  we  shall 
spsak  on  another  occasion. 


THE  UNHEALTHINESS  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS.* 

IN  a  paper  read  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  at 
Croydon  last  year,  I  drew  attention  to  the 
sanitary  defects  which  had  been  found  to  exist 
in  some  of  the  older  public  institutions  in  this 
country.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  which  had  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  be  unhealthy  from  cellar 
to  garret.  The  defective  health  arrangements 
at  the  large  lunatic  asylums  were  referred  to, 
and  the  condition  of  the  County  Asylum,  at 
Frome,  was  selected  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  majority  of  such 
buildings.  At  neither  Manchester  nor  Frome 
could  reliable  information  as  to  the  drainage 
arrangements  of  the  buildings  be  obtained,  and 
no  proper  plans  could  be  found.  It  was  further 
stated  that  uivestigation  had  brought  to  light 
the  startling  fact,  that  not  10,  and  possibly  not 
5  per  cent,  of  all  the  hospitals  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  possess  any  rebttble  plan 
of  then-  drainage  arrangements.  Even  some  of 
the  most  important  hospitals  in  the  Mngdom  had 
no  such  plans,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  in- 
stance after  instance  of  the  culpable  ignorance 
which  prevailed  on  this  important  subject. 
Remembering  the  foregomg  facts,  I  asked  what 
is  the  probable  condition  of  the  drains  of  all 
institutions  built  some  50  years  ago  ? 

Last  year  I  specially  referred  to  old  institu- 
tions as  opposed  to  recent  buildings.-  By  a  sub- 
lime act  of  faith  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
buildings  erected  within  the  last  ten  years  would 
certainly  not  suffer  either  from  insanitary  con- 
struction or  defective  di-ainage.  From  the 
amount  of  attenlion  which  questions  of  hygiene 
have  excited,  and  the  numerous  and  competent 
authorities  who  have  written  and  spoken  on  the 
subject  in  all  its  branches,  it  might  at  first  sight 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  architects  of 
more  or  less  eminence  would  have  brought  much 
intelligent  study  to  the  consideration  of  the 
right  construction  of  drains  and  to  that  of  sani- 
tary arrangements  generally.  Unfortunately, 
experience  proves  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  and 
if  anything,  the  newer  the  building  the  worse 
probably  is  its  sanitary  condition.  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects took  up  this  question  of  sanitary  construe, 
tion,  and  that  its  council  should  make  regula- 
tions for  tbe  guidance,  instruction,  and  training 
of  the  rising  generation  of  architects?  Such  a 
course  wiU  nitimately  guarantee  tlie  public 
agiiiist  the  defective,  unhealthy,  and  discredit- 
able cundition  of  many  public  and  piivate  build- 
ings which  have  been  erected  under  the  super- 
vision and  from  the  plans  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  man  in  the  profession.    It  is  quite  cer- 
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tain  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
must  declare,  either  that  the  profession  repu- 
diate all  responsibility  for  insanitary  defects  in 
dwelling-houses  and  large  puVdic  institutions, 
because  hygienic  arrangements  are  no  part  of  an 
architect's  business,  or  they  must  promptly  offer 
adequate  guarantees  to  the  public  which  will 
protect  it  from  the  disastrous  results  which  now 
too  frequently  follow  the  occupation  of  a  newly- 
erected  edifice.  Suppose  a  wealthy  client  pays 
a  large  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  new  house, 
wliich  he  has  been  assured  by  his  architect  is 
planned  and  arranged  upon  the  most  perfect 
system  known  to  modern  science.  The  profes- 
sional adviser  camiot  expect  that  such  a  client, 
however  much  he  may  be  reconciled  to'  the 
anxieties  and  increasing  expense  of  each  addi- 
tion to  his  family,  will,  without  remonstrance, 
submit  to  an  annual  and  increasing  outlay  for 
sanitary  alterations  and  drainage  improvements, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  architect  himself.  It  may  be  thought 
that  new  buildings  are  as  a  rule  carefully  erected, 
and  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  fore- 
going remarks.  Unfortunately  foil  architect 
and  client,  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  following  descriptions  of  three  new  buildings, 
a  hospital,  a  convalescent  institution,  and  a 
lunatic-asylum,  all  of  which  have  been  built, 
opened,  and  occupied  within  the  last  seven  years. 
All  names  are  purposely  withheld. 

The  Hospital  had  not  been  in  occupation  for 
more  than  18  months,  when  the  atmosphere  of 
the  building  and  the  health  of  the  inmates 
pointed  to  defective  drainage  and  construction. 
An  examination  of  all  the  drains,  baths,  and 
other  conveniences,  proved  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  building  to  be  most  unsatisfactory.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  very  considerable 
alterations  were  needed  to  remedy  the  defects. 
This  new  hospital  had  therefore  to  be  closed 
within  three  years  of  the  date  on  which  it  was 
opened.  A  thorough  investigation  brought  to 
light  the  follovping  facts  : — The  cisterns  were 
placed  so  high  that  the  pressure  from  the  main 
was  seldom  or  never  sufficient  to  fill  them.  In 
consequence  there  was  a  gradual  choking  of  the 
drains  throughout  the  hospital,  and  an  admission 
of  sewer- gas  to  all  parts  of  tbe  building.  No 
manholes  or  means  of  inspection  were  provided, 
and  the  plans  of  the  drains  were  found  to  be  un- 
reliable. "Withfourexceptions,  the  drains  were  laid 
outside  the  building,  but  the  levels  were  very  irre- 
gular. Thus  :  the  level  at  the  lower  end  of  a  drain 
was  1  in  60,  higher  up  it  was  1  in  24,  and  above 
this  again  1  in  125.  No  wonder  the  drains  were 
found  to  be  choked.  The  pipes  were  also  badly 
laid.  In  some  places  they  were  leaky,  and  very 
foul  excrementitious  matter  was  discovered  in 
the  soil  near  them.  All  pipes  were  pointed  with 
clay,  not  embedded  in  cement,  and  few  were 
water-tight.  In  fact,  the  defects  were  serious 
enough  to  guarantee  the  admission  of  sewer-gas 
to  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  hospital  drains 
were  in  direct  communication  with  the  town 
sewer.  The  rain-water  pipes  opened  directly 
into  the  drains,  they  were  untrapped,  and  aa 
they  were  only  carried  to  a  level  with  the  izpper 
part  of  the  windows  of  the  top  wards,  they  con- 
ducted volumes  of  gas  from  the  sewer  to  the 
wards.  The  soil-pipes  were  all  inside  the 
building,  and  were  trapped  at  the  foot, 
and  ventilated  by  smaller  pipes  carried  up 
a  certain  height  and  then  bent  over. 
These  traps  were  quite  inaccessible,  and 
the  soil-pipes  were  not  properly  ventilated,  as 
they  were  only  open  at  the  top,  so  that  no 
current  of  air  could  pass  through  them.  As 
there  was  no  inlet  at  the  ground-level,  foul  air 
was  forced  out  through  the  lower  closets  into 
the  hospital,  whenever  any  considerable  volume 
of  water  passed  iuto  the  soil-pipe  from  the  upper 
floors.  The  slop-siuks  discharged  into  tbe  soil-, 
pipes,  and  were  practically  untrapped,  so  that 
by  tlieir  means  sewer- gas  was  laid  on  to  every 
ward  in  the  hospital.  There  were  other  defects, 
and  no  one  will  be  suprised  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  surgical  patients  and  the  general 
unhealtbiuess  snon  compelled  the  committee  to 
close  the  hospital. 

The  Convale.scent  Institution  stands  in  its  own 
grounds  of  8  acres.  It  is  IjcmtifuUy  situated. 
It  has  extensive  gardens  and  every  convenience, 
not  to  say  luxury,  that  modern  taste  could 
suggest.  The  cost  of  the  site,  buildings,  &c., 
was  upwards  of  .£50,000,  there  is  accommodation 
for  some  200  patients,  and  it  has  been  occupied 
for  less  than  five  years.    Within  a  year  of  its 


being  opened  there  was  a  sharp  outbreak  of 
erysipelas  amongst  the  patients,  and  the  institu- 
tion was  closed  and  fumigated.  It  was  noticed 
at  the  time  that  all  the  conveniences  opened  into 
the  building,  directly  opposite  the  wards,  and  a 
suspicion  of  defective  drainage  arose,  but  was 
not  credited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  building 
had  been  occupied  for  barely  one  year.  A  few 
months  ago  the  unhealthiness  of  the  institution 
was  so  marked,  that  the  committee  gave  instruc- 
tions for  a  complete  examination  of  the  drainage 
system.  No  plan  of  the  drainage  could  be 
found,  but  one  was  ultimately  furnished  by  the 
architect  which  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  many 
particulars.  All  drain-pipes,  &c.,were  found  to 
be  in  and  beneath  the  building.  The  baths, 
lavatories,  and  sinks  opened  directly  into  the 
sewer,  and  many  were  untrapped.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  building  allotted  to  tbe  officers,  owing- 
to  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  lavatories  and 
the  pipes  connected  with  them,  sewer  gas  was 
admitted  at  both  ends  of  each  floor.  The  venti- 
lation of  the  drains  and  sewers  was  so  defective, 
that  during  certain  winds  the  sewer  gas  was 
driven  through  and  into  the  building  by  means 
of  the  ventilators.  Some  of  the  drains  were  laid 
up-hill,  all  were  pointed  with  clay,  and  not  im- 
bedded in  cement,  all  leaked,  and  the  main 
sewer,  as  it  passed  from  the  building,  was  laid 
at  irregular  levels,  and  in  more  than  one  place, 
owing  to  imperfect  workmanship  and  improperly- 
made  ground,  the  pipes  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  not  in  contact  with  one  another.  The 
main  sewer  had  to  be  entirely  relaid.  All  the 
drains  were  taken  up,  and,  with  the  soib  pipes, 
were  placed  outside  the  building.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  in  the  face  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
that  instead  of  being  a  convalescent  institution, 
these  defects  of  construction  compelled  the 
convalescents  to  return,  not  to  their  own  homes, 
but  to  the  hospitals  from  which  they  came ; 
whilst  the  majority  of  the  resident  staff 
were  placed  on  the  sick-list.  Yet  the  archi- 
tect had,  in  this  case,  unlimited  funds  at 
his  disposal,  and  the  fuUest  hberty  to  do  all  that 
he  thought  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  for  five  years.  Built 
regardless  of  expense,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  all 
the  most  recent  improvements  in  lunatic -hospital 
construction.  Almost  from  the  date  of  its  occupa» 
tion  it  has  been  the  scene  of  outbreaks  of  dysentery 
and  erysipelas.  During  the  first  eight  months 
of  1879,  cases  of  these  diseases  were  of  constant 
occurrence  on  both  sides  of  the  asylum.  There 
were  twelve  fresh  cases  of  dysentery  and  four  of 
erysipelas  every  month.  Suspicion  having 
fallen  on  the  state  of  the  drains,  ultimately  a 
competent  engineer  was  appointed  to  examine 
them.  Numerous  faulty  points  in  the  system 
were  detected,  and  their  rectification  has  been 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  dysentery  atd 
erysipelas  from  the  establishment. 

I  have  here  given  positive  proof,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  twelve  mouths  alone,  that 
the  architects  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
erection  of  these  large  public  buildings  devoted 
to  medical  purposes,  have  shown  an  ignorance, 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  total  disregard,  of  sanitary 
laws  and  requirements  I  retrain  from  com- 
ment, but  I  appeal  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  apply  a  remedy  which  will 
prevent  like  abuses  for  the  future.  If  they  fail 
to  do  this,  then  let  them  boldly  hand  over  all 
matters  affecting  drainage  and  sanitary  con- 
struction to  the  engineer.  By  this  meaus  they 
can  readily  avoid  a  heavy  responsibility,  and 
save  their  profession  from  much  discredit. 

It  behoves  the  public  to  take  the  question  up 
from  a  different  poiut  of  view  enthely.  Private 
houses  and  public  institutions  are  not  free,  as 
they  ought  to  be  free,  from  preventible  impm-i- 
ties,  and  they  are  too  often  highly  dangerous 
abodes  for  anyone  who  has  a  tendency  to 
zymotic  disease.  No  permanent  prevention  is 
likely  to  be  secured  without  a  thorough,  an 
independent,  and  a  periodical  inspection  of  all 
the  structural  and  drainage  arrangements  of 
these  buildings.  A  central  office  for  the  Sife 
custody  and  registration  of  the  drainage  and 
other  pl.ins  of  all  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
and  private  houses  is  a  much-needed  reform. 
Competent  inspectors  and  a  central  repo.sitory 
might  be  secured  for  a  reaso'jable  outlay,  which 
would  be  over  and  over  agam  repaid  to  those  who 
were  sensible  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
facilities.  t  the  present  time  no  one  seems  to 
think  of  drainage  arrangements.  Nearly  every- 
one is  contented  with  a  taking  exterior.    Yet  the 
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snagnificent  elevation  of  the  block  of  new  build- 
ings known  as  the  new  Foreign  Offioe  did  not 
protect  its  inmates  from  the  inconvenience  at- 
tending the  presence  of  sevei-al  inches  of  liquid 
sewage,  which  was  found  in  the  basement  of 
the  Home  Office  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  occu- 
pation. Could  the  Congress  better  employ  its 
time,  tlian  in  appoiuting  an  influential  deputa- 
tion to  the  Local  Government  Boai'd,  who  would 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  neces- 
sary remedies  for  the  removal  of  the  evils 
brought  out  by  the  facts  detaOed  in  the  paper  ? 


THE    CHATHAM    DOCKYARD  EXTEN- 
SION WORKS. 

TO  the  northward  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  at 
Chatham  lies  what  is  generally  known  as 
St.  Mary's  Island,  which  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  creek  of  considerable 
width  and  depth,  opening  at  either  end  into  the 
river  Medway,  which  here  makes  a  sharp  curve. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  excavations  already 
effected  by  nature,  a  series  of  basins  for  repairing 
and  fittiug  out  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy  have  been  desig'ned  and  partially  con- 
structed on  the  Island.  These  basins,  which 
with  their  adjuncts  are  known  as  the  Chatham 
Dockyard  extension  works,  were  on  Tuesday 
visited  by  about  80  of  the  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  The  visitors  were 
received  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Bernays,  the  superin- 
tendent civil  engineer,  who,  with  Mr.  T.  W. 
Newton,  the  executive  ofBcer  in  charg-e  of  the 
works,  showed  them  over  that  portion  of  the 
dockyard  extension  in  course  of  construction. 

Although  the  undertaking  is  of  hut  compara- 
tively recent  date,  the  necessity  for  these  docks 
has  long  existed,  and  has  as  long  been  recog- 
nised. In  1850,  the  Admiralty  purchased  the 
land  lying  between  the  dockyard  and  St.  Mary's 
Creek,  and  in  185-1  they  bought  St.  Mary's 
Island.  In  1861  an  Act  was  passed  giving  the 
necessary  powers  for  carrying  out  the  works 
proposed  by  the  Government,  according  to  the 
original  designs  of  Colonel  Greene,  then  Director 
of  Works  to  the  Admiralty.  In  1864  the  general 
design  of  the  works  was  finally  settled  by  Colonel 
(now  Sir)  Andrew  Clarke,  who  succeeded  Colonel 
Greene  at  the  Admiralty,  and  the  works  were 
forthwith  ordered  to  be  carried  out.  They  con- 
sist of  three  main  basins,  communicating  with 
each  other,  tog-ether  with  four  large  graving 
docks.  The  first  basin  opens  out  of  Upnor  Reach, 
and  is  called  the  repairing  basin.  It  has  a  mean 
length  of  1,270ft.,  a  width  of  700ft.,  and  an  area 
of  about  21  acres,  and  is  mainly  used  for  the 
reception  of  newly  launched  ships  or  of  those 
stripped  for  repair  after  return  from  commission. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  is  a  passage 
opening  into  the  second  or  factory  basin,  which 
is  used  for  the  reception  of  vessels  while  their 
engines  and  machinery  are  being  fitted  and 
placed  on  board,  or  are  in  course  of  removal. 
This  basin  has  a  mean  length  of  1,245ft.,  and  a 
width  of  700ft  ,  with  an  area  of  20  acres.  This 
basin  will  open  into  the  third  or  fitting-out  basin, 
now  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  of  irregular 
shape,  and  will  have  an  area  of  about  27  acres, 
its  breadth  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  basins 
—  viz.,  700ft.,  and  this  dimension  was  fixed 
with  regard  to  the  advantageous  working  of  the 
basins,  the  usefulness  of  a  basin  depending  upon 
its  available  wharf  accommodation,  rather  than 
upon  its  mere  superficial  area. 

The  repairing  basin  has  but  one  entrance — 
that  in  Upnor  Reach,  which  is  closed  by  a  cais- 
son. The  fitting-out  basin,  however,  which 
opens  into  the  river  at  Gillingham  Reach,  has 
two  entrances.  Each  of  these  entrances  forms  a 
lock  clcsed  at  both  ends  by  a  caisson,  and  of 
suflicient  length  to  receive  vessels  of  the  greatest 
length  in  use  in  the  Royal  Navy.  There  will  be 
arrangements  for  pumping  out  these  locks,  so  as 
to  allow  the  examination  of  a  ship's  bottom  to 
be  made  if  necessary.  Provision  is  made  for 
adjusting  the  level  of  the  water  between  the 
river  and  the  basins,  docks,  and  locks,  by  means 
of  large  culverts  closed  by  sluices,  worked  by 
hydraulic  power.  Opening  from  the  repairing 
basin  on  the  south  side  are  situate  the  four  grav- 
ing docks,  which  are  all  of  the  uniform  length  of 
409ft.  6in.  Two  of  these  docks  arc  sufiiciently 
wide  to  take  any  but  the  latest  of  our  ironclads, 
while  the  other  two  will  accommodate  the  In- 
Jfexible.  The  floor  of  each  dock  within  the 
entrance  is  41ft.  below  the  coping  level,  rising 
1ft.  in  the  length  of  the  floor.  The  docks  can  be 
emptied  of  their  contained  water  down  to  low- 


water  level  in  the  river,  below  which  point  the 
water  has  to  be  removed  by  pumping.  The 
pumps  are  driven  by  compound  engines  of  250- 
horse-power,  and  in  the  building  containing  the 
pumping  machinery  is  the  machinery  for  working 
by  hydraulic  power  the  capstans,  sluices,  &c., 
connected  with  the  docks  and  basins.  The 
cranes  and  sheers  are  worked  by  steam  power. 
The  sheers  on  the  south  side  of  the  repairing 
basin  are  140ft.  in  height,  and  will  carry  100 
tons.  In  the  factory  basin  are  sheers  of  similar 
construction,  but  of  smaller  power.  As  the 
machinery-shops  in  the  existing  dockyard  are 
not  adapted  for  the  execution  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  of  work,  and  as  they  are,  more- 
over, situate  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  new  docks,  one  of  the  large  iron  shp  roofs 
formerly  standing  in  Woolwich  Dockyard  has 
been  erected  and  fitted  as  a  machinery-shop  at 
the  head  of  the  two  western  graving  docks,  and 
will  serve  for  the  execution  of  repairs  to  iron  ships 
in  the  docks.  A  similar  shod  has  been  erected 
at  the  head  of  the  two  eastern  docks,  and  serves 
as  a  boilermakers'  shop.  There  are,  besides, 
several  sheds  and  buildings  for  similar  purpases 
at  various  points  at  the  sides  of  the  docks.  In 
the  fitting-out  basin  concrete  has  been  exten- 
sively used  throughout  the  whole  of  these  works, 
and  Mr.  Bemays  has  largely  availed  himself  of 
convict  labour  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
men  of  course  work  in  gangs,  and  different  gangs 
engaged  on  similar  classes  of  work  vie  with  each 
other  in  its  execution.  From  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  free  labour  is  also  employed  upon  the  works, 
but  this  is  of  a  higher  class  and  is  designed  to 
keep  a  check  upon  the  work  perfonned  by  the 
convicts.  The  concrete  walls  of  the  fitting-out 
basin  are  about  20ff.  wide  at  the  base  and  are 
gradually  reduced,  by  being  stepped,  to  8ft.  at 
the  top.  Their  construction,  however  is  slightly 
modified  at  various  points  to  suit  special  require- 
ments. These  walls  have  been  completed,  and 
the  chief  scene  of  operations  at  present  is  the 
two  entrance  locks.  Of  these,  the  north  lock  is 
all  but  completed,  while  the  south  lock  approaches 
completion.  Tlie  concrete  foundations  for  the 
engines  and  machinery  here  are  also  well  ad- 
vanced, and  it  is  expected  that  the  works  will  be 
completed  and  the  basin  ready  for  occupation  by 
the  end  of  next  year. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

MR.  GEORGE  CORSON,  of  Leeds,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Provo.st 
and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he 
defends  his  estimate  of  cost  against  Mr. 
Barry's,  and  describes  the  municipal  build- 
ings he  is  now  erecting  for  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration, in  very  similar  style  (Palladian) 
to  his  design  which  received  the  first  pre- 
mium at  Glasgow;  these  cost  lOd.  per  foot, 
although  the  stone  used  is  at  least  40  per  cent, 
more  expensive  than  that  employed  in  Glas- 
gow. To  this  price  per  cube  foot  he  added, 
in  his  competition  e.stimate,  20  per  cent., 
although  Glasgow  prices  are  slightly  lower  than 
those  of  Leeds.  He  therefore  submits  that  he 
has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  competition, 
and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  select  for  execu- 
tion, in  preference  to  his,  any  of  the  designs 
that  have  broken  the  condition  as  to  cost. 

Mr.  Edward  Clarke  has  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Glasgow  : — 

"6,  Adam-street, Adelphi,  London,  W.C., 
September  15th,  1880.— To  the  Lord  Provost 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. — 
Gentlemen. — As  the  author  of  design  '  Let 
Glasgow  Flourish  for  Ever,'  placed  third 
of  the  premiated  designs  by  Mr.  Barry,  permit 
me  to  refer  you  to  Clauses  7  and  8  of  the  printed 
conditions  issued  to  competitors,  which  make 
it  imperative— ( 1 )  '  That  all  drawings  must 
be  made  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  in  ten  feet, 
and  be  made  on  sheets  of  plain  paper,  and 
mounted  on  plain  stretchers  without  frames  or 
borders.'  (2)  'The  elevations  are  to  be  shown 
iu  geometrical  form  only,  in  line,  without  colour 
or  etching.  No  drawings  in  perspective  will  be 
received.'  With  regard  to  the  above  clauses, 
both  '  Carton  '  and  '  Fidelity,  '  in  violation  of 
the  condition  No.  7,  have  mounted  their  plans 
on  coloured  borders  ;  and  with  regard  to  condi- 
tion No.  8,  have  both  etched  and  coloured  in 
their  drawings,  and  consequently  obtain  a  very 
great  effect,  and  render  them  not  line  drawings, 
but  drawings  shaded  and  coloured.    I  have, 


therefore,  to  inquire  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Barry,  in  the  face  of  these  clauses,  has  com- 
plied with  your  conditions  in  his  placing  of  the 
premiated  designs':'  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  done  so,  and  many  agree  with  mo 
that  I  may  fairly  claim  for  design  '  Let  Glasgow 
Flourish  for  Ever '  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  '  conditions  '  ;  and  further, 
that  the  estimated  cost  accompanying  this  design, 
as  also  the  cost  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Carrick  and 
Mr.  Barry,  more  nearly  approaches  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  expended  by  the  Corporation 
than  the  de-signs  marked  '  Carton  '  and 
'  Fidelity.  '  I  may  al>o  add  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  that  my  design  can  be  carried 
out  for  the  amount  of  my  estimated  cost.  In 
these  circumstances,  my  Lord  Provost  and 
gentlemen,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  protest 
against  Mr.  Barry's  award,  and  to  claim  first 
place  and  premium  for  my  design. — I  am,  my 
Lord  Provost  and  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Edwd.  Claekb,  Gold  Medallist  in 
Architecture,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London  ; 
Author  of  design  '  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  for 
Ever.'  " 


THE  LONGEST  BRIDGES  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

THE  new  bridge  which  has  been  built  for  the 
Orenburg  Railway  over  the  Volga,  at  a 
distance  of  17  versts  from  Sj  zran,  in  the  Saratov 
government,  is  now  completed,  and  exceeds  in 
length  all  other  bridges  yet  constructed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal,  which  is  very  nearly 
If  miles  long.  The  great  bridge  at  Sloerdyk, 
over  the  Hollandsch  Dii  p,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Maas,  iu  the  Netherlands,  which  now  takes 
third  instead  of  second  rank  amongst  the  longer 
bridges  of  the  world,  is  shorter  than  this 
Volga  bridge  by  six  metres.  The  length  of  this 
new  bridge  is  stated  to  be  696  saschenes,  or 
1,485  metres  (  =  1623-980  yards).  Its  building 
was  commenced  on  August  17,  1877,  so  that  it 
has  taken  just  three  years  to  finish.  The  cost 
has  been  4,030,000  roubles,  or  nearly  £694,500. 
Four  hundred  thousandpuds  of  iron,  or  6,552,400 
kilogrammes  (=5,149  tons  very  nearly),  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction.  The  bridge 
rests  on  13  arches,  and  the  plans  were  prepared 
by  Professor  Beleloubsky,  of  St.  Petersburg. 
After  this  new  Volga  bridge  and  the  Dutch  bridge, 
at  Sloerdyk,  over  the  Hollandsch  Diep,  already 
mentioned,  the  next  longest  bridges  in  Europe  are 
the  two  over  the  Dnieper,  Kiev  and  Krement- 
schok  respectively,  in  the  government  of  Pidtova, 
the  former  of  which  is  1081  68  metres  (  =  about 
1,182  yards),  and  the  latter  975  metres  (  =  1,005 
yards  2jft.)  long.  Then  comes  the  bridge  over 
the  Waal,  at  Bommel,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Gelderland,  917-4  metres  (  =  1,002  yards  2ft.)  in 
length.  Next  in  length  is  the  great  Mis.sissippi 
bridge,  connecting  East  St.  Louis  with  St.  Louis, 
which  was  built  between  1869  and  1874,  and 
cost  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  almost  three  times 
as  much  as  the  new  Russian  bridge  ;  it  is  772-32 
metres  (844  yai'ds)  long,  and  rests  on  three  arches, 
the  middle  one  having  a  span  of  158  metres.  The 
bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  at  Dirschan, 
in  East  Prussia,  follows,  and  the  Dutch  railway 
bridge  over  the  Lek,  at  Kuilenburg,  on  the  line 
between  Utrecht  and  Boxtel,  which  are  706-19 
metres  (=761  yards  2hit.)  long.  Next  comes 
the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  which  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  admirable  construction  than 
its  length  of  556-84  metres  (  =  almost  608  yards 
2ft.).  The  bridge  betw:en  Praga  and  Warsaw, 
507-77  metres  (  =  555  yards)  long,  c-jmes  next; 
and  then  the  fine  Alexander  Bridge,  only  finished 
last  year,  between  the  Finland  bank  of  the  Neva 
and  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  405  36  metres 
(  =  447  yards)  long,  considerably  less  than  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  new  Volga  bridge,  and 
about  a  seventh  of  that  of  the  Victoria  Bridge. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  old  block  of  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  Tanfleld-court,  Inner  Temple, 
is  now  iu  course  of  demolition,  to  make  way  for 
the  extensive  additions  about  to  be  made  to  the 
library  of  this  society.  Plans  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  architect,  of 
Fitzroy- square,  and  approved  by  the  Benchers, 
and  the  works  will  be  commenced  immediately. 
The  new  buildings,  which  will  be  of  Perpendicular 
Gothic  character,  will  comprise  a  small  lecture- 
hall  and  several  new  sets  of  chambers  as  well  as 
large  additions  to  the  library,  with  librarian's 
rooms,  &c..,  and  will  be  entirely  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. 
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SK  ETCHES   IN  PARIS.  -  J,    SALMON  AND  SOn'S 

DESIGN  FOR 

THE  NEW   MUNICIPAL   BUILDINGS,  GLASGOW 

—  HOUSE  AT 

STONEYQATE,   LEICESTER.  —  CLUB  DESIGN 

FOE  BRIDGE 

OVER  PARK  STREAM. 

Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 


FRENCH  SKETCHES. 

We  reproduce  a  series  of  Parisian  and  other 
sketches,  by  M.  Adolphe  Giraldon,  of  Paris, 
■which  were  hung  at  the  recent  Black  and  White 
Exhibition  at  thi^  Egyptian  Hall.  Beginning 
at  the  left-hand  side,  the  upper  drawing  shows 
the  Fontaine  Louvoin,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
Paris,  and  beneath  it  is  the  well-known  tower  of 
St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  as  seen  from  the 
Rue  Rivoli.  In  the  centre  is  a  south-east  view 
of  Notre  Dame,  from  the  Quai  Muntebello,  and 
below  is  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  in  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  Municipal  Council  holds  its  sittings. 
All  these  are  Parisian  sketches  ;  but  to  the  right 
are  a  street  in  Comniines,  on  the  Belgian  border 
of  France  ;  the  principal  bridge  at  Orthez, 
Basses-Pyrenees,  and  at  the  foot  of  page,  a  view 
of  Como  from  the  pier. 

COMPETITION    DESIGN    FOE    THE    NEW  MUNICIPAl 
BUILDINGS,  GLASGOW. 

This  design,  by  Messrs.  J.  Salmon  and  Son, 
of  Glasgow,  was  submitted  under  the  motto 
"Progress,"  and  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  best 
sets  prepared  for  the  recent  competition.  It 
■will  be  observed  that  a  Roman  type  of  Classic 
has  been  selected  as  the  style  ;  the  basements 
and  ground-floors  on  each  front  are  kept  abso- 
lutely plain,  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the 
effect  of  the  colonnade,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
the  authors  to  introduce  no  decorations  but  such 
as  possessed  some  historic  or  emblematic  interest 
beyond  their  beauty.  A  tower  was  considered 
unsuitable  to  the  style,  and  was  therefore 
omitted,  the  central  feature  being  the  domical 
roof.  The  plans  in  the  main  follow  those  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Carrick,  the  City  architect,  with 
a  few  modific  itions  of  position  of  entrances,  and 
of  the  height  of  salnous  on  second  floor.  The 
cost  was  estimated  by  the  authors,  "at  the 
present  market  rates,"  at  the  sum  stated  in  the 
instructions,  £150,000. 

HOUSE  AT  STONEYGATE,  NEAE  LEICESTEE. 

We  hope  to  publish  next  week  some  particulars 
as  to  this  residence,  which  has  been  erected  for 
Mr.  Charles  B  rowu,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Barradale,  of  Leicester. 

BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB — A  FOOT-BBIDGE. 

One  of  our  recent  subjects  for  competition  in 
design  was  a  foot-bridge,  to  be  suitable  for  a 
park  over  a  small  running  stream.  By  some 
delay  in  the  post,  "  Sub-SUentio's "  design, 
which  we  publish  to-day,  came  to  hand  after 
date,  so  that  it  was  too  late  to  bo  included  in  the 
competition.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
design  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  illustration, 
and  60  have  made  room  for  it.    The  Japanese 


mode  of  treatment  in  the  framing  is  perhaps 
rather  fresh,  though  a  little  over-done  in  parts. 
With  this  drawing  the  published  series  of 
designs  for  tbe  last  session  of  the  Designing 
Club  closes. 


PERIGUEUX  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Front, 
at  Perigueux,  and  the  works  in  connection 
with  it  (except  those  to  western  tower),  are  now 
advanced  almost  to  completion.  So  long  ago  as 
1852,  the  restoriition  of  this  interesting  monu- 
ment, so  curiously  deviating  in  form  and  stj'le 
from  the  prevailing  type  of  Western  Europe, 
was  projected,  and,  to  some  extent,  put  into  exe- 
cution. But  it  was  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude,  particularly  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
architects,  it  was  necessary  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  should  he  entirely  rebuilt  ;  and  it 
has  been  carried  on  deliberately,  by  successive 
portions. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  each  of  the  five  squares  composing 
it  having  also  a  cruciform  character,  in  the  plan 
of  their  vaults  and  domes.  These  five  divisions, 
with  their  internal  and  external  domes  and 
cupolas,  are  of  almost  identical  dimensions  and 
design,  the  principal  differences  being  those  oc- 
casioned by  the  apse  to  the  eastern  bay,  and 
chapels,  or  secondary  apses,  to  the  north  and 
south  transepts.  Those  who  wish  for  detailed 
descriptions  of  this  extremely  interesting  struc- 
ture will  readily  find  them  in  the  works  of  Fer- 
gusson,  Sharpe,  and  other  writers. 

Four  of  the  five  dome-roofed  bays,  namely, 
the  east,  north,  south,  and  central,  or  cros-sing, 
with  the  apses,  &c.,  have  been  rebuilt  and  re- 
opened for  public  service.  The  western  arm  of 
the  cross — the  part  corresponding  to  the  usual 
nave,  which  was  the  last  portion  undertaken — 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  the  demolition  of  the 
temporary  wall  which  now  separates  it  from  the 
crossing,  and  then  the  true  effect  of  the  interior 
will  again  be  appreciated.  At  present,  with  the 
nave  cut  off  from  the  rest,  the  plan  presents  it- 
self in  a  confused  manner.  The  transepts  give 
the  longest  vista,  and,  as  the  principal  entrance 
is  into  the  north  transept,  while,  in  the  south, 
immediately  opposite,  there  is  a  large  and  elabo- 
rate rotable  and  altar,  it  is  difficult  to  properly 
realise  the  value  of  the  eastern  choir  and  apse. 
This  ratable  is  an  unfortunate  intruder  of  the 
Renaissance  age,  and  has  been  moved  and  re- 
moved, as  the  works  have  progressed,  fi'om  one 
position  to  another  in  the  church,  and  will 
probably  be  taken  away  altogether  upon  their 
final  completion.  It  is  an  elaborate  work  of  wood- 
carving,  and  is  worthy  of  notice,  even  from  those 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  vagaries  of  its 
style. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  temporarj'  wall, 
which  is  a.  solid  structure  of  stone,  there  is  still 
the  confusion  and  noise  of  building  operations. 
But  the  masonry,  which  comprises  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work,  is  completed,  except  for  a 
small  remaining  portion  of  the  carving,  now  in 
hand  ;  acd  the  scafiolding  is  all  down,  save  the 
few  spars  necessary  for  the  carvers.  Some  of 
the  best  preserved  fragments  of  the  ancient  carv- 
ing have  here  been  built  in  with  the  new  work, 
thus  certifying  its  correctness ;  but  in  the 
previously  reconstructed  bays  there  are  some  de. 
tails  which  have  a  very  modern  air.  The  Avin- 
dows  are  without  glass  ;  but  that  will  not  be 
long  delayed.  The  removal  of  the  screen-wall, 
the  clearing  away  of  the  debris  and  materials, 
&;c.,  and  reinstating  of  the  pavement  of  floor, 
need  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

Externally,  the  scaffolding  is  entirely  removed, 
and  the  group  of  scale-worked  domes  and  inter- 
posed cupolas  over  the  piers,  is  now  seen  once 
more  in  its  complete  composition. 

The  works  to  this  last  portion  of  the  Cathe- 
dral have  occupied  nearly  five  years. 

At  the  north-east  angle,  workmen  have  been 
engaged,  for  the  last  two  months,  upon  the 
demolition  of  certain  buildings  which  had  been 
appended  to  the  church  at  various  times,  and 
which,  of  no  great  architectural  value  them- 
selves, masked  the  main  structure  at  one  of 
its  best  aspects.  These  were  principally  massive 
walls,  and  vaults  of  heavy  Renaissance  design, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  debris.  There 
are  also  some  fragments  of  the  Geometrical 
Gothic  period,  and  of  other  dates.  This  group 
of  buildings  is  already  levelled  to  the  plinth  line, 
and  the  clearance  reveals  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral  standing  upon  the  slope,  ■with  the 


crypt,  here,  considerably  above  the  ground- 
floor. 

The  tower,  which  is  contiguouB  to  the  church 
at  the  west  end,  yet  remains  in  its  picturesque 
state  of  decay.  Some  features — the  corbel  tables 
to  upper  stages,  the  capitals  of  attached  shafts, 
&c.  —  are  almost  unrecogniKable.  They  seem  to 
have  been  worked  in  a  softer  stone  than  other 
parts,  probably  because  of  their  greater  elabora- 
tion. The  upper  story  of  closely-placed  shafts, 
bearing  the  high-pitched,  scale-covered,  domical 
roof,  is  also  very  dilapidated,  and  much  dis- 
arranged by  successive  repairs,  &c. 

There  is  an  archway  under  a  house  in  the 
Place  Marcillac — one  of  the  row  which  conceals 
the  cathedral  from  the  Place— giving  access  to  a 
small  yard  in  front  of  the  tower,  and  thence  to 
the  church  by  a  tunm  1-like  entrance  under  it. 
Probably  this  was  the  position  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  more  ancient  church,  some  traces 
of  which  still  remain.  The  doorway  under  the 
house  is  of  Tran.sition  style,  with  freely-used 
dogtooth  oruament.  The  approaching  works 
will  perhaps  improve  and  reopen  this  ap- 
proach . 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  tower  shall 
be  restored  only,  not  rebuilt,  as  were  the  other 
parts.  No  doubt  the  effect,  artistically  speak- 
ing, will  be  much  the  same,  as  the  decay  is  so 
considerable  that  almost  all  the  decorative  detail 
will  have  to  be  renewed. 

The  works  are  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lam- 
bert, architect,  with  the  supervision  of  M. 
Abadie.  R.  W.  G. 


ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL. 

DlSCO'^TSEY  OF  A  ROMAN  ViLLA  NEAE  BeADINO.  

An  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
historical  attractions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the 
finding  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Morton  Farm,  near 
Brading,  the  result  of  investigations  by  Captain 
Thorpe,  of  Yarbridge,  near  Brading.  The 
external  walls,  as  at  ])resent  cleared,  measure 
about  5'2ft.  by  37ft.,  and  enclose  about  six  or 
seven  chambers,  with  passages,  &c.,  connected, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  with  many  other.  In. 
addition  to  tesselated  floors,  remains  of 
hypocausts,  flues,  fresco  paintings,  roofing  tiles, 
coins,  pottery,  and  other  interesting  relics,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  with  a 
design  upon  it  of  unusual  character.  The  design, 
though  grotesque,  appears  to  be  symbolical. 
Other  decorated  floors  are  believed  to  exist  in 
the  vicinity.  The  remains  evidently  cover  a 
large  area  of  ground,  much  of  which  is  under 
cultivation  ;  but  every  facility  for  investigation 
has  been  accorded  by  Lady  Oglander,  the  owner 
of  the  land,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  the  present 
occupier.  Excavations  have  been  accordingly 
renewed,  and  are  at  present  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price,  F.G.S.  Work  was  recommenced 
last  week,  aod  already  a  new  chamber  has  been 
opened  up,  enclosing  mosaic,  the  central  design 
of  which  is  a  representative  of  Orpheus  playing 
on  the  lyre,  and  surrounded  as  usual  by  animals. 
The  border  is  an  unusually  good  esample  of  the 
guilloche  pattern.  Pottery,  glass,  and  coins 
have  been  also  found  ;  among  the  latter  several 
examples  in  brass  of  the  reign  of  Victorinus,  a.d. 
268.  These  investigations  are  important  in  their 
relation  to  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Romans.  Its  annexation  to  the  Imperial  power, 
due  to  Vespasian,  in  the  first  centui-y,  and  its 
association  in  the  third  century  with  the  fortunes 
of  Oarausius  and  Allectus,  are  indications  of  a 
prolonged  conuection  with  the  Empire,  yet  the 
historians  of  the  island  are  silent  as  to  the  find- 
ing of  Roman  remains,  or  .speak  of  them  as  un- 
known. Inscriptions  or  other  data  may  yet  be 
found  which  may  shed  considerable  light  on 
what  is  already  known  of  the  history  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  during  the  Roman  occirpation  of 
Britain. 


The  new  town-hall  and  market  at  Roj  ston,  near 
Manchester,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  was  opened 
on  the  ICth  inst. 

At  a  meeting  of  'the  general  committee  for  the 
rebuilding  ot  St.  Finn  Barr's  Cathedral,  Cork,  held 
on  the  16th  inst.,  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  the  name  of 
the  committee,  presented  Mr.  John  Delany,  con- 
tractor, with  an  illummated  address,  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  he 
had  carried  out  the  contract  for  building  the  three 
towers  and  spires  of  the  cathedral,  under  the  in- 
structions cf  their  architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Surges,  of 
London. 


The  Building  I^i 
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THEi  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

[FEoif  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.] 

rr^HE  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  has 
_L  held  its  fourth  Congress  this  week :  at 
Leamington  in  1877,  Stafford  in  1878,  and  at 
Croydon  last  year,  the  present  meeting  has  been 
held  at  Exeter.  The  Congress  opened  on  Tues- 
day, and  upon  that  day  fellows,  members,  asso- 
ciates, subscribers,  together  with  not  a  few  out- 
siders, met  at  the  ancient  city  of  the  West, 
which  scarcely  put  on  her  pleasautest  face  where- 
with to  greet  them,  for  the  weather  was  not 
particularly  fine.  Still,  wet  or  dry,  Exeter  has 
an  individuality  of  its  own,  sufficient  to  arrest 
and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  passing  .stranger, 
whilst  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  itself — although 
situated  in  not  one  of  the  best  chosen  spots  per- 
haps—offers a  wide  field  of  thoui;lit  and  study 
for  tho  scientific  mind,  as  well  as  for  all  those 
who  make  such  useful  matters  as  sanitary  affairs 
their  hobby. 

Exeter  Cathedral,  with  its  massive  Norman 
towel  8  and  long  unbroken  run  of  ridge  from 
west  end  to  eastern  gable  cross,  is  neither  as 
lofty  nor  as  imposing,  from  an  exterior  point  of 
view,  as  are  some  of  its  fellows.  One  thinks  of 
York,  of  Peterborough,  and  of  Gloucester,  and 
for  the  moment  is  disappointed.  It  is  upon 
entering,  especially  from  the  west  door,  that  the 
majesty,  the  glorious  effect  as  a  whole,  and 
the  delicate  manipulation  of  every  item  of 
decoration,  first  bursts,  and  then  fixes  itself, 
to  remain  impressed  for  ever,  upon  the  ad- 
miring eye.  The  long  continuous  lines  of 
groined  roofing,  and  the  beautiful  perspectives 
that  offer  themselves  from  every  point  of  view, 
are  scarcely  second  in  architecturally  artistic 
power  to  anything  else  in  England.  Apart 
from  the  cathedral,  the  ancient  civil  and  domestic 
architecture  of  Exeter  is  also  particularly  inte- 
resting. The  old  Guildhall  butts  out  over  the 
High-street's  pavement  in  a  curious  fashion.  It 
is,  in  the  main,  Elizabethan,  and  most  of  our 
readers  will  remember  the  clever  set  of  measured 
drawings  that  appeared  in  this  journal  some 
time  ago,*  illustrating  this  building.  They  were 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Crocker,  F.R.I.B.A. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  columns  support- 
ing its  front  are  not  only  each  worked  out  of 
one  stone,  but  the  moulded  caps  and  bases  are 
wrought  from  the  continuous  block  also.  That 
is,  from  the  bed  of  each  base  to  the  top  mould  of 
the  abacus  above  the  capitals  is,  in  each  in- 
stance, one  piece  of  granite.  The  High  street 
runs  through  the  city  from  east  to  west,  and  is 
about  a  mile  long.  It  reminds  one  of  the  high 
streets  of  Winchester  and  of  Southampton,  but 
has  rather  more  of  the  old  world  about  it  than 
either  of  them.  At  the  very  bottom  of  this  main 
thoroughfare,  in  the  part  where  the  oldest  and 
most  curious,  and  the — yes,  we  must  fain  admit 
it — the  dirtiest  of  those  quaint  old  buildings  are 
that  belong  to  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  the 
present  exhibition  is  held.  It  is  down  in  a 
locality  known  as  the  Exe  Island,  and  in  a 
building  to  be  used  as  the  slaughter-house, 
which  has  been  christen  ed  for  the  occasion  the 
"New  Abattoirs."  Close  by  it,  and  amongst 
several  other  pleasant  old  buildings,  may  be 
noticed  with  advantage  an  ancient  house,  show- 
ing a  front  of  particularly  quaint  and  ornamental 
slatework.  It  is  of  Tudor  date,  and  altogether 
unlike  anything  else  we  know  anywhere. 

The  abattoirs  have  been  recently  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  £4, COO,  and  are  not  yet  handed  over  to 
the  city  butchers  for  slaughtering  purposes. 
Designed  by  the  city  surveyor  (Mr.  H.  Percy 
Boulnois),  they  seem  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended  ;  although,  if, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  refuse  from  the 
slaughtering  will  go  into  a  drain  which  almost 
immediately  afterwards  empties  it  elf  into  the 
adjacent  river,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  sanitary 
arrangements  connected  with  it  are  by  any 
means  perfect  in  that  particular  respect. 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  old  world  in  the 
opening  ceremony.  In  stately  array,  from  the 
Guildhall  to  the  place  of  exhibition  (about  a 
mUe),  walked  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  ;  and 
a  number  of  those  met  in  Congress.  And  pre- 
ceding them  marched — like  West  Country  beef- 
eaters— the  Sergeants-at-Mace,  each  over-hatted, 
and  carrying  the  gold  maces  that  the  first 
George  presented  to  the  city.  Then  came  the 
swords  that  King  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII. 
gave  the  citizens,  weapons  of  singular  beauty 


*  See  the  Building  News  for  April  23,  1875. 


and  value.  Altogether  the  grouping  was  odd, 
and  as  the  cortege  passed  by  the  old  houses, 
whose  gabled  roofs  towered  one  over  the  other, 
the  thought  occurred  that  similar  paaeants  had 
oft  been  witnessed  in  days  of  yore  from  those 
self- same  windows. 

In  the  evening  Earl  Fortesoue  delivered  his 
presidential  address  in  the  Victoria  Hall.  lie 
passed  in  review  the  progress  of  the  cause  of 
sanitation  from  the  time  of  the  report  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadvnck  in  1842,  admitting  that  he, 
together  with  Mr.  Chadwick  and  other  early 
sanitary  reformers,  underrated  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  they  had  to  encounter.  He  spoke 
of  the  reports  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
1848  in  the  metropolis,  and,  remarking  upon 
the  recommendations  of  that  Board  in  regard  to 
interments,  sewerage,  and  water-supply,  said 
that  the  adoption  of  these  reports,  if  it  had  not 
been  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  successive  Governments  and  Par- 
Haments,  and  the  active  opposition  of  interested 
parties,  would  have  not  only  saved  millions  to 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  since  pocketed  by 
trading  water  and  cemetery  companies,  but 
would  also  have  added  immensely  to  the  wealth, 
comfort,  and  security  of  all  classes.  His  lord- 
ship expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  concluded  by  suggesting  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentative government  which  in  his  judgment 
should  be  given  to  London  for  the  management 
of  its  own  local  affairs.  The  address,  though 
concerned  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
remote  subject  of  the  government  of  London, 
was  nevertheless  listened  to  with  great  attention 
by  a  large  audience,  who  seemed  thoroughly  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  presented  in  the  question. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Rawlinsou,  C.B.,  offered 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  sewering  of 
the  city,  founded  on  a  somewhat  cursory  in- 
spection the  previous  day,  but  having  all  the 
weight  of  his  wide  and  long  experience  as 
the.  senior  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  He  intimated  that,  standing  as  Exeter 
does  on  a  hill,  it  ought  to  be  easily  sewered,  and 
at  no  very  large  outlay,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the 
importance  of  carrying  out  the  sewering,  when 
it  shoidd  be  decided  upon,  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Professor  de  Chaumont,  of  Netley, 
afterwards  read  his  presidential  address,  in  No. 
1  section,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  cleanliness 
of  both  Jew  and  Pagan  with  the  carelessness 
and  dirt  introduced  by  the  misguided  and 
ignorant  early  Christians,  but  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  science  of  preventive  medicine 
was  now  being  understood,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  be  acted  upon.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Burdett,  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  then  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Unhealthines'S  of  Public  Insti- 
tutions," reprinted  elsewhere,  which  aroused  an 
animated  discussion  ;  the  architects  being  ener- 
getically defended  by  Messrs.  E.  Turner,  Robins, 
W.  White,  and  others;  while  the  author's  views 
were  supported  by  Lord  Fortescue,  Drs.  A.  Car- 
penter, of  Croydon  ;  B.  W.  Richardson,  Dom- 
enichetti,  and  others.  The  scheme  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  for  an  examination  of  candidates  for 
associateship  in  knowledge  of  sanitary  require- 
ments. A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Burdett, 
on  "Mortuaries,"  which  we  reproduce  in  sum- 
marised form.  In  the  evening  the  members  of 
the  congress  had  a  welcome  rest  from  their 
labours,  being  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  Mrs.  Temple  at  a  conversazione  at  the 
Palace,  the  grounds  of  which  were  illuminated. 

Of  the  exhibition  itself,  which  is  larger  and 
more  complete  than  that  held  at  Croydon  last 
year,  although  the  individual  exhibitors  are  less 
numerous,  space  does  not  admit  of  our  saying 
much  this  week.  Local  talent  comes  out  strong, 
and  some  well-known  names  exhibit  also.  We 
observed  that  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A., 
architect,  of  Wimpole-street,  W.,  shows  his 
excellent  water-closet,  and  Messrs.  Doulton,  of 
Lambeth,  have  some  good  thing.i  on  view.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lascelles,  of  Bunhill-iow,  E  C,  exhibits 
some  of  his  concrete.  The  judges  are  Dr. 
Bartlett,  of  Grosvenor- square  ;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Corfield,  of  Mayfair;  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E., 
Westminster  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  of 
Argyle- street,  W.  Dr.  Richardson  is  the  retiring 
president,  and  the  Earl  of  Foi  tescue  the  presi- 
dent elect.  It  is  rather  curious  that  although 
the  local  committee  is  very  strong,  there  is  not 
the  name  of  a  single  Exeter  architect  upon  it. 
How  is  this  ?  Have  architects  in  tho  West  no 
interest  in  sanitary  matters  ?  Perhaps  someone 
win  say.    The  Congress  closes  to-day. 


MORTUARIES  FOR  TOWNS  AND 
VILLAGES.* 

THE  subject  of  mortuaries  is  one  that  has  re- 
ceived by  far  too  little  attention  at  the 
hands  not  only  of  tho.se  who  are  responsible  for 
the  practical  cariyiug  out  of  the  public  health 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  even  of  ardout  sanitary 
reformers.  Yet  it  holds,  or  ought  to  hold,  a 
prominent  place  in  preventive  medicine ;  and  it 
differs  from  other  sanitary  appliances  in  having 
an  important  moral  and  social  office  as  well  as  a 
hygienic  one. 

After  quoting  Mr.  Chadwick' s  Report  on  the 
Results  of  a  Special  luquiry  into  the  Practice  of 
Interment  in  Towns,  1843,  the  author  proceeds 
to  cite  cases  :  — 

In  a  speech  made  in  January,  1876,  Dr. 
Joseph  Rogers  stated  that  an  old  man  died  in  a 
house  in  St.  James's  let  out  to  lodgers.  As  it  was 
thought  his  friends  would  bury  the  body,  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  several  days ;  indeed,  until 
decomposition  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  fill  the 
house  with  effluvia.  The  sanitary  inspector  was 
then  applied  to,  who,  in  his  turn,  applied  to  the 
master  of  the  Westminster  Workhouse  for  per- 
mission to  take  the  body  to  the  workhouse  dead- 
house.  The  body  was  so  putrescent  that  the 
workhouse  attendants  had  to  fill  the  shell  with 
charcoal  ere  they  dared  to  take  it  through  the 
streets. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Derby  Local  Board 
in  March,  1876,  the  sanitary  inspector  reported 
that  in  the  course  of  his  duties  he  had  visited  a 
house  on  the  23rd,  and  had  found  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  had  died  on  the  19th,  lying  in  one 
of  the  rooms  which  was  used  as  the  sleeping- 
room  of  the  family.  The  husband  stated  that  as 
he  was  too  poor  to  inter  the  body,  he  had  ap- 
plied to  the  relieving  officer  to  have  it  buried, 
but  the  request  had  been  declined  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  He  then  went  to  the  clerk  to  the 
Local  Board,  who,  after  some  delay,  got  an  order 
from  a  magistrate,  and  the  body  was  buried  six 
days  after  death.  The  husband,  who  was  repre- 
sented to  be  given  to  drink,  and  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  body  was  buried  or  not,  had  slept, 
it  was  said,  in  the  same  bed  in  which  the  corpse 
lay. 

The  corpse  cf  an  unhappy  youth  at  Milton- 
next- Sittingbourne,  who  died  in  a  barge  from 
typhoid  fever,  contracted  through  drinking 
polluted  water,  was  brought  to  his  parents' 
house  through  tho  streets  in  an  open  van.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  body,  the  coffiu  was  unscrewed, 
and  remained  so  for  two  days  before  the  burial. 
An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  confined  to  the 
street  in  which  the  body  lay,  subsequently  broke 
out,  and  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  infection 
from  the  corpse. 

M.  Koechlin  Schwartz  recently  narrated  to  a 
commission  of  the  French  Society  of  Public 
Medicine — a  society  which  has  lately  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  mortuaries — a 
very  painful  case.  In  a  small  room  rented  by  a 
workman,  the  father,  attacked  by  small-pox,  lay 
dying  on  the  only  bed,  and  round  him,  his  wife 
and  his  five  children,  without  fire  or  food,  were 
waiting  in  despair  till  theu-  turn  came  to  be 
struck  down  by  the  disease.  The  mother,  indeed, 
was  in  the  anguish  of  child-birth  while  her  hus- 
band was  in  extremis. 

The  author  next  drew  attention  to  the  remedy, 
viz.,  the  provision  of  reception  or  dead-hou.ses, 
in  which  corpses  may  remain  pending  inter- 
ment. He  said  the  able  and  comprehensive  re- 
port by  Mr.  Chadwick  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  the  starting-point,  amongst  other  things,  of 
mortuaries.  The  report  was  published  in  1843, 
and  evoked  much  attention  and  discussion. 
With  the  more  comprehensive  report  which  pre- 
ceded it,  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  labouring 
population  of  Great  Britain,  it  unquestionably 
paved  the  way  for  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848.  In  that  Act  there  was  a 
section  which  provided  that  for  the  regulation  of 
interments  in  districts  to  which  that  Act  ap- 
plied, Local  Boards  might  provide  reception- 
houses  for  the  dead,  and  make  by-laws  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  same,  and  on 
application,  make  arrangements  for  the  inter- 
ment of  any  corpses  contained  therein.  This 
clause  was  practically  superseded  by  section  27 
of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  but  was  not  formally 
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ropealcd  unl.il  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1875. 
Tlio  law  rcmuiiied  in  tliia  state  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  but  moaiiwliile  the  subject  had  received  a 
ccrtuLn  amount  of  attention  both  at  homo  and 
abroad.  In  IS'/i  there  was  a  general  Sanitary 
•Congress  at  Brussels,  and  part  of  the  third  ques- 
tion for  discussion  was  :  "  What  can  bo  the  use- 
fulness of  mortuaries,  and,  for  the  cases  in  which 
this  usefulness  is  recoguised,  what  should  bo 
their  organisation  ?  "  After  discussion,  the  Con- 
gress declared  the  usefulness  of  mortuaries  in 
■each  parish  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  our  president, 
then  Lord  Ebrington,  it  was  retolvcd  that  : 
■"  Convinced  of  the  grsat  inconvenience  of  the 
keeping  of  corpses  in  inhabited  rooms,  the  Con- 
gress declares  the  usefulness  and  earnestly  re- 
oommends  the  establishment  of  mortuaries." 
The  Sanitary  Act  of  18GG  improved  the  state  of 
the  English  law  as  to  mortuaries.  By  section 
27  of  this  Act  "  nuisance  authorities  "  (equiva- 
lent to  our  existing  local  authorities)  were  cm- 
povi'ered  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  dead  bodies,  and  thereupon  a  justice, 
■with  a  medical  certificate,  might  order  bodies  to 
lie  removed  to  it,  and  cause  removal  if  the  rela- 
tions failed  to  obey,  charging  them  with  the 
■cost.  The  authorities  were  also  empowered  to 
provide  places  for  post-mortem  examinations. 

Tho  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  commenting 
wpon  section  27,  observed  that  "although  there 
is  this  power  by  law,  it  appears  to  be  very  little 
-exercised,  and  the  evils  of  keeping  the  dead  in 
the  same  room  with  the  living  exists  very  ex- 
tensively amongst  the  poor,  and  this  evil  is 
aggravated  by  the  general  practice  of  wakes 
«,mong  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  very  numerous  in.  some  large 
towns,  such  as  Liverpool." 

The  Commissioners  suggested  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Central  Authority  to  com- 
pel a  Local  Authority  to  provide  a  mortuary  ; 
and  that,  even  where  there  was  no  mortuary,  the 
justice  should  be  enabled,  in  the  cases  specified 
in  section  27  of  the  Sanitarj-  Act,  to  give  an 
order  for  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the 
house.  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  parts  of 
■closed  burial-grounds,  or  of  land  in  cemeteries 
for  mortuaries,  the  Commissioners  suggested 
that  the  Local  Authority  should  be  empiowered 
in  the  case  of  any  closed  burial-ground,  to  pur- 
■chase  by  contract  any  part  of  such  burial- 
ground  from  those  in  whom  the  site  and  control 
were  vested,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon 
■a  mortuary,  and  (if  needful)  a  residence  for  the 
teeper.  The  Commissioners,  formulated,  how- 
■ever,  certain  provisoes  to  this  transfer,  and  as 
these  provisoes  contain  much  suggestive 
matter  in  a  small  compass,  I  give  them  in 
full  :  — 

"1.  This  shall  not  authorise  the  purchase  of 
any  piece  of  land  if  it  necessitates  the  disturb- 
ance of  bodies  already  buried.  2.  Nor  if  the 
piece  to  be  purchased  cannot  be  approached 
without  passing  through  any  other  part  of  the 
-clo.sed  burial-ground.  3.  No  religious  service 
shall  be  held  or  celebrated  in  any  mortuary 
■erected  in  any  closed  burial-groimd.  4.  Such 
mortuary  and  residence-house  (if  any)  shall  be 
separated  by  a  wall  or  fence  from  the  rest  of  the 
-burial-ground." 

The  Consolidated  Public  Health  Act  of  187o, 
whilst  re-enacting  the  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1866  as  to  mortuaries,  made  their  provision  by 
the  local  authority  compulsory  in  cases  where 
the  Local  Government  Board  required.  The 
Act  of  187'5  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the 
Metropolis,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  worse  off 
than  the  coimtry,  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  not  the  power,  even  if  they  felt  in- 
-clined  to  exercise  it,  to  compel  the  erection  of  a 
mortuary  in  London.  In  Scotland  legal  power 
is  given  by  section  4-3  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
-of  1867  to  provide  a  place  for  the  reception  of 
dead  bodies,  and  to  remove  bodies  to  it  in  certain 
cases.  Nothing  is  said,  however,  with  regard 
to  post-mortem  rooms.  In  Ireland  provisions 
similar  to  those  in  the  English  Act  are  contained 
in  sections  157,  158,  and  159  of  the  Public 
Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  and  there  is  this  im- 
portant addition  :  "  The  body  of  any  person  who 
lias  died  of  any  dangerou.s  infectious  disease  in 
any  hospital  or  place  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  shall  not  be  removed  from  such  hospital, 
until  removed  direct  to  a  mortuary  or  cemetery, 
and  any  person  violating,  or  any  officer  of  an 
hospital  or  other  person  who  knowingly  permits 
the  violation  of  this  provision,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds." 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE  BILL. 

(bepokt  of  the  select  committee.) 

THE  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
North  British  Railway  (Tay  Bridge)  Bill 
was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Blue-book  on  Friday 
morning.  The  Committee  were  instructed  that 
they  have  power  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
whether  the  Tay  Biidge  should  be  rebuilt  in  its 
present  positicm,  or  whether  there  is  anj'  situa- 
tion more  suitable,  having-  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  travelling  public  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  locality  ;  they  were  a'so  instructed 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
navigation,  and  that  ths  height  of  tho  bridge 
should  be  so  fixed  as  not  injuriously  to  interfere 
with  the  river  navigation  ;  and  to  consider  gene- 
rally in  what  way  any  bridge  that  may  be 
authorised  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  secure 
its  permanent  safety.  The  following  is  the 
main  portion  of  their  report :  — 

Having  carefully  considered  the  details  of  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Bill,  as  well  as  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  by  the  pro- 
moters, they  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions on  the  points  referred  to  them :  (a) 
That  the  Bridge  over  the  river  Tay  should,  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  railway 
company,  be  reconstructed,  (li)  That  the  present 
site  of  the  bridge  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
suitable.  (c)  That  the  reconstruction  of  the 
bridg'e  at  the  lower  elevation  of  77ft.  over  four 
spans  of  245ft.  from  centre  to  centre  of  pi(  rs, 
instead  of  88ft.  above  high-water  spring  tides, 
wiU  occasion  no  undue  interference  with  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  more  especially  as  the 
promoters  have  signified  their  intention,  in  case 
the  bridge  is  rebuilt  at  the  lower  level,  to  pro- 
vide a  tug  gratuitously  for  all  vessels  of  and 
above  70  tons  register  passing  up  and  down 
within  a  mile  of  the  bride,  and  to  keep  the 
navigable  channel  clear.  The  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  safety  of  the  public  might  best 
be  consulted  by  the  bridge  being  rebuilt  upon 
entirely  new  foundations ;  but  evidence  was 
adduced  that,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  by 
sheet  piling  or  otherwise,  the  existing  caissons 
might  be  secured  and  utilised.  This  opinion 
might  be  open  to  reconsideration,  if  hereafter  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  existing  caissons 
had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  trust- 
worthy, or  a  carefully-considered  plan  brought 
forward  for  rendering  them  secure.  7.  The 
committee  have  no  doubt  that  a  bridge  properly 
constructed  would  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of 
any  wind ;  but  they  have  not  taken  direct 
evidence  as  to  wind-pressure,  as  this  subject 
was  fully  considered  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
on  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster,  and  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  8.  No  provision  for  giving  any  shelter 
to  the  train  from  the  wind  during  its  passage 
over  the  bridge  was  included  in  the  scheme 
before  the  committee.  Thi^  subject  thej'  consider 
most  important,  and  it  will  no  doubt  receive  the 
attention  of  the  company's  engineer  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge . 
9.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  under- 
taking given  by  the  promoters  to  remove  the  exist- 
ing railway  junction  from  off  the  bridge  should  bo 
embodied  in  anyfuture  scheme  ;  that  the  gradient 
on  the  north  side  should  be  reduced,  as  proposed, 
from  1  in  74  to  1  in  101,  and  that  it  should  be  a 
statutory  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
company  to  maintain  a  tug-boat  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  them  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  all 
vessels  of  70  tons  and  upwards,  for  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  also  to  maintain  a 
clear  waterway  under  the  four  spans  of  the 
bridge.  10  In  deciding  to  reject  the  Bill,  the 
committee  have  also  been  in  some  measure  in- 
iluenced  by  the  waut  of  independent  engineering 
evidence  adduced  in  its  favour,  and  by  the  great 
discrepancy  between  the  plans  and  estimates 
submitted  to  them  and  those  deposited  in  the 
offices  of  Parliament.  11.  In  the  event  of  the 
promoters  coming  to  Parliament  next  session, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  would  be  much  facilitated  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  best  promoted,  if  the  com- 
pany had  obtained  the  previous  approval  of 
their  scheme  by  two  or  three  independent 
engineers  of  unquestionable  standing  and  experi- 
ence. The  Select  Committee  further  report 
that  they  have  examined  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  but 
the  same  have  not  been  proved  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 


Leeds.— Emmanuel  Church,  Leeds,  was  con- 
secrated on  Wednesday  week.  Mcssru.  Adams  and 
Kelly,  architects,  Leeds,  prepared  the  designs. 
The  church,  which  is  built  in  the  Early  English 
style,  comprises  a  clerestoricd  nave,  with  north 
aisles  and  chancel.  The  church  is  built  of  stone, 
faced  externally  with  pitch-faced  stone,  with 
hosted  sandstone  dressings.  The  cost  of  the 
church  as  at  present  is  nearly  £9,000.  The 
following  are  the  contractors  for  the  several 
works: — Masonry,  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Burn; 
carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  Williim  Britton; 
slater,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Worsnop  ;  plumber, 
Mr.  Thomas  Story  ;  ironfounders,  Messrs.  Heaps 
and  Robinson  ;  plasterer,  Mr.  Henry  Eastwood  ; 
painter,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker.  Mr.  Tliorp  exe- 
cuted the  pulpit  and  font ;  the  gas-fittings  arc  by 
Mes.srs.  Thomason  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham; 
who  also  provided  the  lectern  and  other  metal 
work.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  and  Mr. 
Brotherton  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Monmouth. — St.  Thomas's  Church  was  re- 
opened last  week  after  re.storation,  carried  out 
by  Mr.  William  Simmonds,  builder,  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  west  and  north  doorways  have  been 
rebuilt  in  local  red  stone.  The  old  tower  has 
been  removed,  and  a  stone  one  in  keeping  with 
the  nave  erected  in  its  place,  the  old  bell  being 
rehung  in  it.  The  roof  has  been  stripped  of  the 
old  stone  tiles  and  Cadbury's  silver  grey  si  .tea 
substituted.  A  new  window  has  been  inserted 
in  the  east  gable  end.  In  the  interior  the  ceiling 
has  been  rai.-^ed  three  feet,  and  has  been  boarded 
with  red  deal,  in  which  is  worked  a  V  sinking. 
This  has  been  polished  and  stenciUed  by  the 
contractor's  men.  The  plaster  has  been  stencilltd 
to  the  level  of  the  window  heads  by  Mr.  Robarts, 
of  London.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  three  new 
sun  gaseliers,  there  being  another  in  the  chancel, 
in  addition  to  27  lights  round  the  cliancel  arch. 
New  altar  rails  have  been  also  fixed  in  the 
chancel.  The  work  has  been  done  at  a  cost  of 
£700. 

Newton  Heath. — Dedication  services  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  were  commenced  on 
Thursday  week.  The  chapel  stands  on  a  plot  of 
ground  adjoining  the  main  road,  immediately 
opposite  the  old  chapel.  The  body  of  the  new 
building  is  a  parallelogram,  69ft.  by  47ft.,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  three  pews  deep. 
Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  890  wor- 
shippers. The  minister's  vestry  and  other  rooms 
occupy  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  The  choir  apse  is 
octagonal,  defined  in  the  chapel  by  a  moulded 
arch,  supported  on  richly  carved  caps,  with 
shafts  and  bases.  The  chapel  roof  is  octagonal, 
in  one  span,  without  the  beams  or  rods.  The 
roof  and  interior  fittings  are  of  pitch-pine, 
varnished.  A  sycamore  band  surmounts  the 
wall  boarding,  and  is  inlaid  with  designs  in  oak 
and  ebony.  The  external  elevation  is  faced  with 
Burnley  parpoints  and  Yorkshire  stone  dressings. 
A  tower  and  spire  rise  to  a  height  of  12^jft.  at 
the  west  of  the  building.  The  chapel  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  HoUinwood,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  architect,  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverjjool.  The  contract  was  let  for 
£6,300,  and  the  cost  of  the  land,  together  with 
the  exten.sion  of  the  schoolrooms,  will  raise  the 
total  expenditure  to  £9,000. 

Penrith. — New  premises  are  in  course  of 
erection  here  for  Messrs.  Graham  in  the  Market- 
square.  The  front  is  of  local  red  stone,  the 
roofing  being  broken  with  half-timber  gables. 
The  new  building,  designed  in  the  Old  Engli.sh 
style,  will  present  a  picturesque  appearauo?. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Grisen- 
thwaite,  of  Penrith,  from  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver,  of  Carlisle. 

South  Hoensey. — Local  Board  offices  are 
about  to  be  erected  for  South  Hornsey,  on  a 
freehold  site  in  Milton-ro<id,  purchased  for 
£1,600.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fry,  surveyor  to  the  board,  and  provide  on 
the  first  floor  a  board-room,  43ft.  Cin.  by 
23ft.  lOin.,  and  16ft.  in  height,  and  an  ante- 
room, and  committee-room  and  lavatories.  On 
one  side  will  be  the  surveyor's  residence,  and  on 
the  other  the  fire-brigade  station,  and  a  mortuary 
will  also  be  provided.  Tho  principal  elevation 
will  be  faced  with  stone,  and  the  entire  cost  of 
the  block  will  be  £6,500. 
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Walsall.  ^The  venerable  church  of  St. 
Matthew,  Walsall,  was  reopcued  ou  Tuesday, 
after  extensive  alterations  and  restorations. 
In  the  navte,  the  old  cumbrous  "three- 
decker"  pulpit  has  been  removed  from  its  place 
in  front  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  a  carved  oak 
pulpit  and  readmg-desk  are  to  be  substituted 
for  it ;  whilst  the  high-backed  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  chairs.  The  chancel- arch  has  been 
cleared  of  the  organ  and  organ-gaUery  which 
formerly  blocked  it  up,  and  has  been  rebuilt 
and  widened.  The  eastern  wall,  hitherto  a  dull 
blank,  is  now  pierced  with  a  five -light  stained- 
glass  window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sister 
Dora ;  and  the  windows  of  lead  and  square 
lights  in  the  side  walls  have  given  place  to  others 
of  14th-century  type,  with  stone  mullions 
and  cathedral  glass,  being  exact  copies  of  an 
original  window-space  found  blocked  up  by  the 
organ.  An  oak  roof  has  been  erected  in  lieu  of 
the  whitewashed  ceiling ;  the  ancient  stalls 
are  retained,  some  new  ones  being  added;  and 
two  doorways  leading  into  the  crypt,  and  a 
beautiful  canopied  sedilia,  discovered  during  the 
progress  of  the  works,  have  been  restored  to  the 
original  designs.  The  organ  now  opens  to  the 
chancel  with  a  broad  arch,  and  in  its  rear  are 
new  vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  The 
instrument  has  undergone  modernisation  and 
enlargement  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Son,  Mary- 
lebone-road,  London.  The  tracery  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  memorial  east  window  is  tilled 
with  representations  of  the  four  Archangels,  the 
twelve  Apostles  bearing  a  scroll  inscribed  with 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ag-nus  Dei,  and  other 
symbols.  The  lower  part  is  occupied  by  ten 
designs,  the  centre  one  in  the  upper  row  being 
a  figure  of  Christ,  and  those  to  right  and  left 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ;  whilst  the 
others  contain  representations  of  the  seven  cor- 
poral works  of  mercy.  It  is  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Burlinson  and  Grylls,  Nev/man-street, 
London.  The  restoration  has  cost  £5,000.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  London  ;  and 
the  builder  and  contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
of  Harrington-square,  London. 


SCHOOIiS    OF  ART. 

Beigkton. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  members  of  the  Brighton  Science  and  Art 
classes  took  place,  on  Friday,  at  the  Royal  Pa- 
vilion. Mr.  Fisher,  the  master  of  the  Art 
School,  reported  a  decrease  upon  the  numbers  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  falling  off  from  the  day 
classes  being  from  183  in  1879,  to  181  last  ses- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  evening  classes,  from  329  to 
296  ;  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  38  in  the 
number  of  individual  students.  The  receipts 
from  students'  fees  had  shown  a  greater  propor- 
tional decrease,  indicating  a  less  full  attendance. 
He  attributed  this  falling  oil  to  disappointments 
sustained  in  the  examinations  for  1879,  and  also 
to  the  general  depression.  Notwithstanding  a 
diminished  number  of  students,  there  had,  how- 
ever, been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  number 
of  successes  obtained;  and  the  Government 
grants  had  increased  from  £23-1  7s.  6d.  to 
£269  13s.  Of  the  works  forwarded  to  South 
Kensigton,  26  obtained  awards  in  the  National 
Competition,  comparing  with  the  previous  year 
as  follows  :— Gold  medal,  1879,  0  ;  1880,  1  ;  in- 
crease, 1.  Silver  medal,  18,79,  2  ;  1880,  0  ;  de- 
crease, 2.  Bronze  medal,  1879,  3  ;  1880,  1  ;  de- 
crease, 2.  Queen's  prizes,  1879,  2;  1880,  4;  in- 
crease, 2.  3rd  grade  prizes,  1879,  20,  and  four 
supplementary  awards  ;  1880,  20  ;  decrease,  4. 
Prizes  have  also  been  awarded  in  the  National 
Art  competition  to  members  of  the  Science 
Classes  in  Building  Construction,  and  in  Ma- 
chine Drawing,  namely  : — One  Queen's  prize, 
six  third-grade  prizes,  and  six  second- g-rade 
prizes,  for  Building  Construction  (the  only  first- 
class  honours  awarded  to  a  school  in  this  class)  ; 
and  one  second-grade  prize  for  Machine  Draw- 
ings. Last  year,  no  awards  of  this  class  were  ob- 
tained. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Designs  for  Fuenituee. — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  are  trustees  of  the  sum  of  £400, 
presented  to  them  by  the  O  wen  Jones  Memorial 
Committee,  being  the  balance  of  the  subscrip- 
tions to  that  fund,  upon  trust  to  expend  the 
interest  thereof  in  prizes  to  ' '  students  of  the 
schools  of  art  who  in  annual  competition  pro- 
duce the  best  designs  for  household  furniture, 
carpets,   wall-papers  and  hangings,  damask, 


chintzes,  &c.,  regulatedby  the principleslaid down 
byOwen  Jones,"  the  prizes  to  "consist  of  abound 
copy  of  Owen  Jones's  '  Principles  of  Design,'  a 
bronze  medal,  and  such  sums  of  money  as  the 
fund  admits  of."  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  annual  competition  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Competing 
designs  must  be  marked  ' '  In  competition  for  the 
Owen  Jones  prizes."  The  next  award  will  be 
made  in  1881,  when  six  prizes  are  offered  for 
competition,  each  prize  to  consist  of  a  bound 
copy  of  Owen  Jones's  "Principles  of  Design" 
and  the  Society's  bronze  medal. 

SwiIOIING-BATnS  FOE  RICHMOND,  SuEEEY.  A 

special  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Select  Vestry 
was  held  on  Tuesday  week,  when,  after  a  heated 
discussion,  the  report  of  a  committee,  who 
unanimously  recommended  the  adoption,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  of  the  scheme  denoted 
by  the  motto  "Natation,"  was  adopted.  The 
sealed  packet  bearing  the  same  motto  was  then 
opened,  and  found  to  contain  the  name  of  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Lockwood,  of  10,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  Several  members  expressed  satisfaction 
that  the  successful  competitor  was  a  resident  in 
Richmond,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Lockwood.  As  the  plans 
were  estimated  to  cost  considerably  more  than 
the  £1,500  proposed,  it  was  decided  to  apply  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  bor- 
row an  additional  sum  of  £2,000.  On  Thursday, 
however,  the  select  vestry  was  resummoned,  Mr. 
Lockwood  having  explained  that  he  was  the 
author,  not  of  the  selected  design,  but  of  a 
second  set  of  drawings  bearing  the  same  motto, 
and  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  committee 
as  an  alternative  set.  The  seal  of  the  second 
envelope  entitled  "  Natation  "  was  then  broken, 
with  the  result  that  Messrs.  George  Elkington 
and  Son,  95,  Cannon -sti-eet,  London,  E.G.,  were 
found  to  be  the  premiated  architects.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  also  wrote  complaining  that  three  weeks 
after  the  competition  was  announced,  a  second 
set  of  instructions  was  published,  which  neces- 
sitated serious  alterations  in  plans,  and  also  gave 
£1,500  as  the  limit  of  cost,  to  which  he  had 
strictly  adhered  ;  had  he  been  aware  more  money 
was  at  the  committee's  disposal  he  could  have 
produced  a  more  elaborate  design.  The  accepted 
design,  it  seems,  is  estimated  to  cost  £3,200,  and 
a  long  discussion  ensued.  It  was  proposed  to 
reopen  the  competition  on  the  ground  that  all 
the  designs  exceeded  the  limit  of  cost,  but  this 
was  pronounced  unfair,  and  the  vestry  clerk 
stated  it  was  illegal.  Mr.  Clarke  said  they  had 
seen  certain  plans  and  accepted  them.  Their 
neighbour,  Mr.  Lockwood,  said  they  were  not 
his,  but  that  did  not  alter  the  plans.  They  had 
accepted  a  design,  and  they  ought  to  accept  the 
person  who  produced  it.  He  thought  they 
ought  not  to  ignore  a  plan  simply  because  it 
was  not  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  a  gentleman  whom 
they  all  knew  and  respected.  Eventually,  it 
being  shown  that  further  controvery  was  useless, 
the  design  of  "Natation"  in  red  ink  having 
been  already  accepted,  the  minutes  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  the  members  separated. 

Westminstee  Vestey  Offices. — A  meeting 
of  the  united  vestry  of  St.  Margaret's  and  St. 
John's,  Westminster,  was  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  a  report  was  presented  by  the 
joint  parochial  offices  committee  submitting-  Mr. 
Barry's  report  on  the  competition  designs.  It 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  that  Mr.  Barry's 
report,  recommending  the  award  of  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  premiums  to  "Stet,"  "Ports 
cullis  in  Circular  Strap,"  and  "Black  Star" 
respectively,  be  adopted.  Several  members 
objected  that  none  of  the  competitors  had, 
according  to  Mr.  Barry,  kept  within  the  £15,000 
limit  of  cost,  and  that,  therefore,  no  competitor 
deserved  the  premium.  The  general  opinion 
was,  however,  that  £15,000  was  an  insufficient 
sum  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vestry,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  provide  adequate  and 
suitable  ofiBces  even  at  a  cost  of  from  £7,000  to 
£8,000  more  than  was  originally  contemplated. 
Mr.  Cooper  urged  that,  strictly  speaking,  they 
would  be  justified  in  paying  the  first  premium 
to  "  Stet,"  as  ho  estimated  the  cost  of  the  vestry 
offices  proper  at  £10,032,  much  less  than  the 
i-tipulated  cost,  although  Mr.  Barry  thought  this 
part  of  the  scheme  could  not  be  built  for  less  than 
£15,779.  Mr.  H-imborg  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment that  Mr.  Barry's  report  be  not  accepted 
until  the  vestry  decide  whether  they  will  spend 
more  than  the  £15,000  originally  voted.  On  a 
division  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  21  votes 


to  13,  and  it  was  decided  by  23  votes  to  7  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Barry  and  to  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  consult  the  author  of  the  first  design, 
and  report  back.  The  sealed  envelopes  contain- 
ing the  candidates'  names  were  then  opened  with 
the  following  result : — 1st,  "Stet,"  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Smith,  7,  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.C.  ;  2nd, 
"PortcuUis,"  Mr.  John  Evelyn  TroUope  ;  3rd, 
"Black  Star,"  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Steward,  3, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster.  It  was  next  pro- 
posed that  the  sealed  envelopes  containing  the 
names  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  be  opened, 
but  this  was  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr. 
TroUope,  senr.,  and  Mr.  T.  Verity,  and  on  a 
division  was  defeated.  A  further  resolution 
that  the  whole  of  the  designs  be  publicly  exhi- 
bited was  pronounced  by  the  chairman  and 
others  to  be  inexpedient,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  hang  only  the  three  premiated  designs,  but 
by  a  majority  the  members  resolved  to  exhibit  all 
the  designs.  By  a  subsequent  resolution  it  was 
agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Barry  a  fee  of  100  guineas 
for  his  report.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  event 
of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith  being  appointed 
architects  for  the  new  offices,  the  £100  premium 
will,  under  the  terms  of  the  conditions,  merge  in 
the  ordinary  commission.  Mr.  J.  E.  TroUope, 
whose  design  is  placed  second,  is  a  younger  son 
of  Mr.  G.  TroUope,  builder,  of  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster,  an  influential  member  of 
the  Vestry.  We  understand  that  Mr.  J. 
TroUope  was,  tiU  recently,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Blomfield.  We  may  remark  that  in 
our  review  of  the  designs  published  on  July 
9th,  before  Mr.  Barry  had  reported,  we  placed 
that  by  "Stet"  in  the  first  place,  describing  it 
as  "unquestionably  one  of  the  boldest  ink 
designs  in  the  room,"  adding  "the  design 
marked  with  a  '  Black  Star '  is  also  a  clever 
EngUsh-Renaissance  design." 


CHIPS. 

The  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany are  extending  their  portion  of  the  Victoria 
Station,  Manchester.  The  contract  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  and  Sons,  of  Strangeways, 
Manchester,  and  will  occupy  several  years  ict 
execution. 

Sir  Henry  A.  Hunt,  C.B.,  has  just  made  his  final 
award  in  respect  of  properties  to  be  taken  compul- 
sorily  under  the  Wolverhampton  Artisans'  Dwel- 
lings Scheme,  by  which  about  £250,000  will  be 
expended  in  improvements  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  total  value  of  the  property  arbitrated 
upon  is  about  £60,000,  including  some  valuable- 
licensed  premises  and  places  of  worship. 

A  new  church  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Astley- 
street,  Blackburn-road,  Bolton-le-Moors.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Souls,  is  being 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  £20,000  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Greeuhalgh,  of  Thorny- 
dikes,  Sharpies,  near  Bolton.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  Transition,  between  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular,  from  the  drawings  of  Messrs. 
Paley  and  Austin,  architects,  Lancaster.  The 
church  will  contain  800  sittings. 

A  singular  point  as  to  the  ownership  of  one  of 
David  Cox's  pictures  was  decided  on  Thursday 
week  in  the  Bangor  District  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
It  was  whether  the  signboard  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  painted  by  Cox,  belonged  to  Lady 
Willoughby  D'Eresby,  the  lessor  of  the  hotel,  or 
to  the  trustees  in  the  lessee's  bankruptcy.  J udg- 
ment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  lessor.  It  was 
stated  that  a  connoisseur  was  willing  to  give 
£  1 , 000  for  the  picture.  The  signboard  was  painted 
by  Cox  in  1847,  and  was  fixed  to  the  outer  wall 
of  the  hotel,  being  retouched  by  the  painter  in 
1849.  In  1866  it  was  removed  to  one  of  the 
sitting-rooms,  and  subsequently  fastened  to  the 
wall  of  the  hall,  and  had  remained  14  years  in  that 
position.  —  A  correspondent  calls  attention  to 
another  celebrated  signboard,  that  at  Wargrave- 
on-Thames,  near  Henley,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  two  living  Academicians.  The  sign, 
he  says, ' '  represents  '  St.  George  and  the  Dragon ;  ' 
on  one  side  'The  Combat,'  and  on  the  other  'After 
the  Combat,'  where  St.  George  has  descended  from 
his  saddle,  and  is  refreshing  himself  with  a  pint  of 
presumably  Wargrave  ale.  The  pictures  are  by 
Leslie  and,  I  think,  Watts,  and  although  rather 
faded,  are  well  worth  seeing." 

Mr.  George  Khind,  superintendent  of  works  at 
Arbroath  Harbour,  has  resigned  that  appointment, 
having  been  elected  engineer  of  the  new  harbour 
works  at  Plymouth,  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  G.  Fagg,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  8,  Old 
Jewry,  has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Capital 
and  Counties  BuUding  Society,  2,  Broad-street- 
buUdings. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
COMPETITIONS  AND  THE  PROFES- 
SIONAL ARBITRATOR. 
SiH, — My  coanection  with  the  memorial  pre- 
sented a  few  months  back  to  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural competitions,  is  my  sole  reason  for 
trespassing  once  more  upon  your  space.  Two 
important  competitions  have  recently  been  ad- 
judicated upon  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  who,  it  is 
well  to  note,  was  not  announced  in  the  original 
instructions  as  the  arbitrator  or  assessor  in  either 
case,  nor  had  he,  I  believe,  been  consulted  upon 
them — a  com-se  which  would  have  been  more 
desirable,  and,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  tea  ot-storms  that 
his  awards  have  called  forth,  though  it  would 
be  hardly  possible,  in  the  case  of  the  Westminster 
Vestry  Hall  competition,  to  have  had  better 
drawn  instructions,  or  to  take  exception  at  the 
fairness  that  has  characterised  the  conduct  of 
the  promoters  throughout.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  those  awards,  or  to  comment  in  full 
upon  the  letters  that  have  appeared  in  your 
journal  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Charles  Barry  is 
perfectly  well  able  to  defend  himself,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  shaken  in  his  expressed  opinion 
because  his  action  in  these  matters  meets  with 
disapproval  in  some  quarters. 


It  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  profession  generally  to  find  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Roumieu  Gough  did  sign  the  memorial, 
and  to  learn  his  reasons  for  so  doing  ;  I  confess 
I  do  not  find  them  convincing,  but  that  is 
merely  my  opinion,  and  to  any  who  arc  dcpresised 
by  his  letter  I  would  say:  Take  heart;  remember 
the  names  of  the  men  wlio  have  signed ;  and 
they  may  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  our  efforts 
to  secure  justice  and  unity  on  this  important 
question  are  not  likely  to  bo  shipwrecked  because 
Mr.  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough  stands  aloof. 

But  it  is  well  that  the  public  and  the  profes- 
sion should  bear  in  mind  what  the  position  of  the 
Memorialists  is.  I  believe  it  to  be  this.  The 
competition  system  exists  :  its  good  as  well  as 
its  bad  points  are  too  well  known  to  need  elabo- 
ration here.  Our  profession  has  so  enormously 
increased  in  numbers,  that  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  if  the  public  find  they  can  obtain 
drawings  for  any  public  building,  however  insig- 
nificant, and  however  small  the  premium 
offered,  they  should  resort  to  competition.  So  a 
traffic  is  created,  in  many  cases  very  discreditable 
to  promoters  and  architects  alike  ;  this  being  so, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  regulate  this  traffic. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  supposes 
for  a  minute  that  the  appointment  of  a  profes- 
sional expert  is  to  cure  all  evils  and  to  head  all 
the  soreness  that  must  result  from  the  system  ; 
but  what  I  think  the  memorialists  say  to  pro- 
moters of  competition  is  this  :  — We  have  spent 
years  in  acquiring  what  knowledge  we  possess  ; 
if  in  reply  to  your  invitation  we  devote  our  ex- 
perience, time,  study,  and  money,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  designs,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
you  fairness  in  selecting  from  them.  You 
doubtless  know  generally  what  you  require  ; 
but  special  skill  is  required  in  the  preparation  of 
precise  instructions,  so  that  all  may  tender  upon 
intelligent  bases;  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  man 
who  has  won  his  laurels  as  an  architect  of  esta- 
blished reputation  ;  and  his  advice  will  be  most 
useful  to  you  here  and  save  a  world  of  trouble 
afterwards.  Secure  such  services,  announce  in 
your  circular  the  name  of  the  architect  you  have 
called  in  to  advise  you.  If  it  be  asked  why  a 
professional  assessor  is  necessary,  the  answer  is 
an  easy  one.  Are  you,  a  body  of  laymen,  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  rival  merits  of  pro- 
fessional skiU  '?  Given  the  best  intentions,  will 
you  not  find  it  bewildering  and  full  of  difficulties  ? 
There  are,  perhaps,  laymen  fitted  for  such  a 
task,  but  they  are  the  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule.  This  work  of  selecting  is  an 
anxious  one  for  the  expert ;  how  much  more 
difficult  for  a  body  of  men,  not  experts,  but 
probably  ignorant  of  architectural  knowledge  ? 
One  likes  one  thing,  one  another  ;  showy  draw- 
ings captivate,  and  trash  is  often  chosen,  and 
the  Dogberries  and  Verges  squabble  among 
themselves. 

But,  Sir,  as  your  columns  have  shown  times 
out  of  number,  the  worst  evils  are  those  result- 
ing from  the  fight  being  often  sold  ;  that  com- 
petitions are  too  frequently  shams  ;  the  selection 
is  practically  made  before  a  design  is  sent  in, 
and  prizes  are  secured  by  unscrupulous 
means,  employed  both  by  promoters  and  archi- 
tects. 

We  have  seen  that  the  "motto"  is  no  pro- 
tection under  such  a  system  ;  that  touting  goes 
on  all  round,  and  that,  in  case  after  ca.se,  pre- 
miums have  been  awarded,  not  for  the  merit  of 
the  designs,  but  because  the  authors  of  them 
had  frit-nds  at  court,  local  influence,  and  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  snatch  the  prizes,  by 
foul  means  if  not  by  fair. 

Explosions  upon  paper  follow  the  announced 
decision.  Men  fighting  fairly  are  disheartened  ; 
but  the  next  invitation  produces  another  display 
of  drawings,  and  more  explosions  to  follow.  0 
tempera,  O  ni'ircs  .'  But  what  care  public  and 
irresponsible  adjudicators  for  such  explosions ? 
Very  little  indeed.  Now,  if  a  well-known 
professional  adj  udicator  he  called  in,  he  consults 
with  and  learns  the  requirements  and  wishes  of 
the  promoters,  he  formulates,  in  precise  terms, 
the  instructions,  and  when  the  designs  are  sent 
in,  brings  all  the  skill  he  possesses  to  bear  upon 
his  judgment.  Free  from  local  influence,  un- 
approachable by  promoters  and  others,  he  sees 
through  shoHdy  work  and  ignorance,  weighs 
the  rival  merits  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
and  then,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  gives  his 
award.  There  are  many  men  capable  of  ful- 
filling aU  these  conditions,  and  the  result  of 
such  a  svstem  would  he  that  the  pub- 
lic   are    bound    to    be    the    real    gainers,  | 


as  bettor  men  will  compete  if  they  know 
that  merit  and  honest  compliance  with 
tlio  instructions  i.ssued  will  be  recognised. 
Incompetent  men  will  hesitate  to  expose  their 
weakness  to  an  eye  skilled  in  the  art  they  but 
dabble  in.  Lastly,  an  assessor  knows  perfectly 
well  that  his  own  reputation  for  skill  and  fair- 
ness is  at  stake,  and  that  woe  be  to  him  if  caught 
giving  an  unrighteous  judgment  ! 

This  safeguard  of  tho  professional  assessor  is 
demanded  in  the  name  of  fairness  to  all  concerned, 
as  the  best  remedy  possible  to  check  the  evils  of 
tho  system ;  reform  can  only  be  achieved  by 
combination,  and  I  do  not  envy  those  who, 
knowing  and  admitting  the  mischief  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  style  of  selecting  designs,  stand 
aloof,  and  will  not  join  those  whose  desire  is 
that  competitions,  if  they  are  to  exist,  should 
be  put  on  a  better  basis,  and  justice  secured  to 
the  honest  competitors. — I  am,  ko.. 

Cole  A.  Adams. 

11,  Holden-terrace,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W., 
Sept.  22. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — As  one  of  the  competitors  who  have 
adhered  to  the  condition  requiring  absence  of 
colour  and  etching,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to 
ask  how  Mr.  Barry  can  justify  evasion  of  this 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the  com- 
petitors. The  condition  was  distinctly  geome- 
trical outline  ;  and  the  shading  of  windows  on 
first  and  second  premiated  designs,  and  in  so 
many  of  the  others,  violates  the  spirit  of  that 
requirement.  I  presume  this  was  not  sanctioned 
in  reply  to  any  query  from  intending  competi- 
tors, otherwise  the  council  would  have  seen  their 
way  to  issue  amended  conditions  to  every 
competitor,  so  that  all  might  be  on  the  same 
footing. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Barry,  or  any  professional  man 
of  skill  and  probity,  would  give  no  weight  to 
the  adventitious  effect  thus  obtained,  but  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  avoid  being  influenced 
by  effect  as  well  as  merit,  and  we  all  know  there 
is  such  a  matter  as  the  art  of  putting  things, 
which  in  this  age  of  superficial  judgment  is  by 
no  means  to  be  ignored. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  first  and  second  premiated  designs  have 
taken  advantages  which  were  by  the  conditions 
inferentially  forbidden.  Another  and  more  im- 
portant point  of  objection  to  Mr.  Barry's  award 
consists  in  the  architecture  of  Mr.  Corson's 
design,  which  I  should  imagine  scarcely  seconds 
the  wish  of  the  Council,  that  the  style  employed 
should  be  of  a  broad  and  dignified,  rather  than 
florid,  character.  The  style  chosen  may  be  appro- 
priate for  a  comparatively  small  building,  but, 
his  own  design  being  witness,  does  not  easily 
lend  itself  to  an  extensive  subject. 

Note  the  repetition  of  stories,  none  being  in 
reality  dominant ;  the  absence  of  breadth,  the 
repetition  of  similar  parts,  which  of  itself  is  cal- 
culated to  destroy  interest ;  the  fact  that  there  is 
neither  base  or  crown  in  the  proper  sense ;  the 
fact  that  the  style  does  not  afford  a  tower  of  the 
form  employed,  and  Mr.  Corson,  therefore,  has 
had  to  touch  the  borderland  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture with  a  resulting  incongruity. 

The  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Corson  has  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Carrick's  plan  in  its  chief  features  is, 
I  think,  a  merit  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
issued,  apart  from  the  question  whether  that 
plan  was  the  best  or  not :  with  this,  as  competitors 
accepting  certain  conditions,  we  had  nothing  to 
do.  Undoubtedly  a  finer  plan  can  be  produced, 
and  has  been,  by  some  of  the  competitors  (to 
whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  refer),  and  so 
afforded  them  opportunity  of  conceiving  most 
excellent  elevations. 

It  is  gratifying  that  Mr.  Barry  has  recognised 
these  conditions,  and  limited  himself  in  choosing 
to  those  designs  which  adhered  to  it ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  those  who  disregarded  this  stipula- 
tion working  free  of  its  fetters,  enjoyed  an 
advantage  not  really  conferred  by  the  conditions, 
however  desirable  it  may  have  been. — I  am,  &c., 

Mendelssohn. 


SiE, — The  award  by  Mr.  Barry  has  called 
forth  a  go  3d  deal  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
content. One  good,  however,  it  has  done,  in 
that  it  has  given  information,  and  as  ''knowledge 
is  power,"  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  are  in  a 
better  position  now  to  be  able  to  judge  the  sort 
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of  building  to  be  erected  lhat  would  be  both  a 
credit  to  them  and  an  honour  to  the  city — a  city 
which  aims  at  being  considered  ' '  the  second  city 
in  the  empire." 

That  the  design  which  has  got  the  first  prize 
is  not  worthy  of  Glasgow  seems  to  be  pretty 
clearly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Barry's  report,  and  for 
it,  therefore,  to  be  accepted,  would,  I  consider, 
be  anything  but  either  a  credit  or  an  honour  to 
it  citizens  or  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Corson  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  that  because  he  has  stuck  to  the  £  s.  d., 
that,  therefore,  his  design  ought  to  be  chosen 
for  the  proposed  new  buildings.  That  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  however,  and  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  conditions  of  contest.  Had  Mr. 
Corson  desired  to  be  the  author  of  not  only  the 
prize  design  but  also  of  the  best  design,  it  was 
equally  open  to  him  as  to  others  to  send  in  two 
designs,  viz.,  one  for  the  £150,000  expenditure, 
and  another  showing  what  he  thought  worthy  of 
Glasgow. 

Not  having  done  so,  he  is  entitled,  in  my 
opinion,  to  no  more  than  the  £750,  and  with 
that  payment  I  consider,  as  a  Glasgow  citizen, 
that  we  should  bid  him  good-bye,  and  take  Mr. 
Barry's  hint  to  choose  one  of  the  other  better 
designs.  In  regard  to  these,  each  one  will  have 
his  ovm  opinion  ;  for  my  part,  I  thought  most 
of  those  by  "Civis  Sum"  and  "  Spes  Dulce 
Malum."  "  Town  Hall "  also  caught  my 
fancy,  but  I  fear  Glasgow  is  rather  smoky  for  it. 

Whatever  is  done  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
better  choice  will  be  made  for  our  new  Muni- 
cipal Buildings  than  a  range  of  warehouses  with 
a  nondescript  auld  kirk  steeple  in  the  centre  for 
ornament. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Glasgow  Buegess. 


SiE, — The  feelings  awakened  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Barry  on  the  designs  siibmitted  for  the  New 
Municipal  Buildings  of  Glasgow  have  by  no 
means  yet  subsided;  but  the  tongues  of  the 
architects  here  are,  in  a  measure,  tied  until  the 
selection  of  the  fortunate  man  who  is  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  since 
eveiy  one  hopes  that  he  may  himself  be  chosen. 
The  principle  of  pahnam  qui  meruit  fcrat  has 
been  set  aside  with  disdain  by  the  arbiter  whose 
assistance  and  advice  the  Glasgow  Town  Council 
were  rash  enough  to  call  in.  The  designs  of 
greatest  merit,  though  costing  no  more,  or  even 
less,  than  that  actually  named  for  the  first  prize, 
are  thrust  into  the  background,  and  the  pre- 
mium awarded  to  one  which  is  not  only  esti- 
mated at  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
allotted  sum,  but  which  violates  in  several  other 
points  the  terms  assigned  to  competitors  !  As  a 
consequence,  demoralisation  has  set  in ;  dis- 
guises are  thrown  aside,  influence  is  being 
brought  to  bear,  and  private  canvasses  are  ac- 
tively prosecuted.  Provost  Collins,  who  has 
been  throughout  the  dux  ct  auspcx  of  the  Council, 
and  who  evinces  much  determination  of  cha- 
racter, has  erectd  workshops  and  ofiices  for  his 
wholesale  stationery  and  siihool-book  business 
little  inierior  in  architectural  pretension  to  what 
the  New  Town  Hall  will  be,  if  completed 
according  to  Mr.  Corson's  designs,  and  is  pro- 
bably bent  upon  indulging  his  own  taste  in  the 
selection  of  the  plans.  He  has  not  yet  given 
any  sign  of  willingness  to  make  good  the  pledge 
he  publicly  gave  of  defraying  the  costs  of  the 
premiums  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  the  event  of 
a  failure  occurring,  thoujih  it  is  probable  he  may 
be  reminded  of  it  before  the  matter  is  concluded. 
How  it  shoiild  have  happened  that  a  gentleman 
wholly  imconnected  with  the  town,  as  Mr.  Barry 
is,  should  have  had  power  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion,  and  humiliate  the  local  archi- 
tects, is  a  question  which  everybody  is  asking, 
but  to  which  nobody  is  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Here  is  evidently  a 
case  for  the  interference  of  the  Glasgow  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  as  a  public  body,  if  they 
should  think  fit  so  to  determine.  A  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Session  to  set  aside  the  award  in 
terms  of  the  Paper  of  Instructions,  and  ordain 
parties  to  begin  again  de  novo,  would  be  the 
regular  and  proper  course  of  proceeding  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  such  a  petition  were 
presented,  the  prayer  would  be  granted.  The 
Scotch  Courts  possess  a  discretionary  power  of 
interference  in  cases  of  violation  of  contract, 
such  as  is  vested  in  the  Eoglish  Court  of  Equity. 
Such  a  case  as  the  present,  I  believe,  would 
afford  good  grounds  tor  praying  an  "injunc- 
tion," and  an  "interlocutor"  or  "decreet  of 


Session"  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  A 
petition  to  the  above  effect  might  be  presented 
by  any  architect  who  considers  himself  ag- 
grieved ;  but  this  is  a  coui-se  open  to  obvious 
objection,  and  much  the  most  dignified  and 
effectual  method  would  be  by  a  public  body,  if 
there  be  unanimity  of  feeliug  and  public  spirit 
adequate  to  that  end. 

About  the  designs,  there  is  little  to  be  added 
to  what  I  have  already  suggested  in  a  previous 
communication.  There  is  a  grievous  want  of 
distinctive  character — an  absence  of  motif  or 
"motivation" — in  them  all.  An  essential 
requisite  for  the  plan  of  such  a  building  is  that 
its  public  character  should  somehow  be  indi- 
cated, and  its  style  sufficiently  raised  above  that 
of  adjoining  structures.  This  might  be  easily 
enough  done  by  a  colonnade  and  open  galleries, 
if  the  design  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  object,  and  carried  out,  as  it  should  be, 
with  generosity  and  munificence.  The  interior 
quadrangle  would  then  have  its  colonnade,  and 
the  four  sides  of  the  prolonged  facades  naturally 
lend  themselves  to  open  galleries  on  the  first  floor, 
in  the  principal  front  at  least.  This  would  at  once 
indicate  the  public  character  of  the  edifice,  and 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  nobleness  which  is  quite 
wanting  in  the  designs  sent  in.  I  alluded,  in 
my  previous  conununication,  to  two  out  of  the 
few  existing  old  English  tovra-halls,  Abingdon 
and  Lynn.  The  former  of  these  is  stated  by  the 
inhabitants  (I  do  not  know  whether  correctly  or 
not)  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The 
plan  at  all  events  gives  evidence  of  a  municipal 
feeling  and  generous  spirit  existing  in  the  cor- 
poration and  their  architect  two  centuries  and  a 
half  back,  for  the  open  galleries  of  the  front  are 
the  leading  features,  and  are  of  high  merit, 
reminding  us  of  the  buildings  of  Padua  and 
Vicenza.  In  the  same  way  the  old  Gresham 
Exchange,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838,  and  re- 
placed by  the  splendid  structure  of  Sir  William 
Pite,  equally  evinced,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
form,  the  existence  of  a  liberal  and  really  muni- 
cipal spirit.  The  quadrangle  was  not  jealously 
closed  against  public  access,  but  constructed 
with  a  noble  colonnade,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
main  ornament  and  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
building.  Can  we  and  our  town  council,  and 
the  architect  they  may  employ,  not  take  a  les- 
son from  such  examples  ? 

The  Council  were  warned  by  their  Provost 
against  following  the  precedent  set  by  Man- 
chester. The  cost  of  that  grand  Town  Hall,  the 
noblest  civic  edifice  yet  reared  in  Britain,  did 
not  exceed  £260,000,  excluding,  of  course,  the 
charge  for  the  site,  which  in  our  case  has  been 
long  since  defrayed.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Glasgow  Town  Council,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  advisers,  self-constituted  or  otherwise,  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  spend  an  equal  or  larger  sum  ; 
and  if  the  premiated  design  is  to  be  proceeded 
with,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  will 
really  be  nothing  to  show  for  it. — I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow,  Sept.  20.    Viteuvius  Caxedonius. 


SlE, — There  is  a  jocose  old  recipe  given  for 
finding  the  cost  of  a  design  by  taking  the  num- 
ber of  the  first  cab  that  passes  as  representing 
pounds  sterling.  I  was  reminded  of  this  by 
reading  the  recent  letter  of  the  premiated 
architect  to  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  of 
how  his  estimate  was  made.  He  takes  as  his 
basis  the  fact  that  the  Leeds  Town-hall  was 
buUt  at  a  shilling  a  foot ;  but  that  not  answering 
his  purpose,  he  assumes  that  building  is  done  at 
Glasgow  twopence  a  foot  cheaper  than  at  Leeds, 
and  so  obtains  the  tenpence  which  his  design 
requires.  This  is  simple  and  ingenious.  But 
you  may  perceive,  the  plain  fact  that  building 
operations,  since  the  time  the  Town- hall  was 
built  (over  twenty  years) ,  have  increased  in  cost 
quite  37  per  cent.,  is  sweetly  ignored.  That 
Town-hall  shilling  is  now  Is.  4d.  ;  labour  at 
that  time  was  sixpence  an  hour,  now  it  is  nine- 
pence  ;  bricks,  then  24s.  per  thousand,  now, 
4.58. 

As  to  the  twopence  a  foot  deduction,  those 
believe  who  will ;  it  is  more  convenient  than 
convincing.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  estimate  were 
correct,  it  proves  a  great  deal,  as  it  must  be 
equally  true  for  others,  and  those  better-class 
designs,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barry,  ought  not  to 
be  set  on  one  side  on  account  of  cost.  A  more 
thorough  muddle  than  this  competition  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive. — I  am,  &c.,  M. 

[Our  correspondent  is  in  error.  Mr.  Corson 
says,  in  his  circular,  that  the  Leeds  municipal 


buildings  now  erecting — and  not  the  town-hall 
built  over  20  years  since — cost  lOd.  per  cube 
foot,  and  that  he  added  to  this  in  his  estimate 
for  the  Glasgow  municipal  buildings  20  per 
cent.,  equal  to  Is.  per  cube  foot. — Ed.  B.  N.] 


GREAT  SPAN  ROOFS. 

SiE, — I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  chance  of  cor- 
recting two  errors  in  your  article  headed  as 
above  on  p.  321. 

You  dispote  of  the  rather  complex  question — 
Is  it  best  to  cover  a  large  area  by  one  or  several 
spans  ?  in  less  than  two  columns.  I  remember 
hearing  a  discussion  on  the  same  which  oscupied 
three  nights,  and  then  decided  by  members  pre- 
sent that  every  case  must  be  taken  on  its  own 
merits.  So  much  depends  on  the  value  of  land, 
&c.,  and  with  centre  columns  or  walls  in  your 
railway- station  you  lose  a  line  or  lines  of  rails 
for  ever.  This  alone  is  a  very  grave  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  Paxton  taught  us  to  cover  over 
great  spaces  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  principle. 
This  is  wrong.  A  Mr.  Sylvester,  an  engineer, 
taughtus,  and  Paxton  appliedit,  as  atSydenham ; 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  road-making — a  Mr. 
Lockhead,  of  Glasgow,  first  taught  us,  and  Mac- 
adam applied  it  largely,  and,  like  Paxton,  has 
had  the  credit  tacked  on  to  his  name.  Such  is 
the  luck  of  this  life. 

Again,  the  article  says  that  the  Birmingham 
New-street  roof  is  constructed  on  the  bow  prin- 
ciple, with  cast-iron  arched  girder.  This  is 
wrong,  it  being  constructed  wholly  of  wrought- 
iron. 

A  good  detail  description  of  the  roof  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft's  paper  on  King's- 
cross  and  other  large  station  roofs,  amongst  the 
Transactions  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer's Society,  and  also  published  by  the  Build- 
ing News  ten  or  eleven  years  back.- — I  am,  &c., 

J.  BUTLEE. 


"  QUANTITIES  "—CRITICISM. 

SiE, — It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  the 
critic,  for  such  would  be  a  game  scarce  worth  the 
candle  ;  but  some  of  Mr.  Edward  Reid's  assertions 
are  so  wild  that  many  besides  myself  will  think 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
challenge.  First : — He  asserts  with  coolness  that 
"builders  here,  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  in  the 
habit  of  'cookinff^  their  tenders."  Maoy  Liverpool 
members  of  the  building  trade  will  be  prepared  to 
consider  such  an  unwarrantable  and  slanderous 
statement  as  an  insult  to  men  of  honour  and  posi- 
tion. I  much  doubt  if  E.  R.  has  at  any  time  been 
in  a  position  (necessarily  confidential)  to  afford  him 
the  means  of  correctly  acquiring  such  information. 
Having  myself  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
builder's  clerk,  and  having  for  the  last  dozen  years 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  hundreds  of  tenders, 
I  can  confidently  affirm  that  I  have  never  once 
seen  or  heard  of  a  case  of  combination  of  builders  to 
arrange  or  otherwise  "  coo/i;  "  a  tender.  Of  course, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  better-class  builders ;  of  the 
small  fry  I  know  nothing.  Second :— Mr.  Edward 
Hughes's  remarks  upon  joiners  graduating  as  quan- 
tity clerks,  seems  to  have  seriously  troubled  Mr. 
Reid.  I  have  perused  a  few  sets  of  quantities  by  so- 
called  practical  men,  some  of  which  contained  many 
of  the  identical  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hughes;  and  there  was  an  absence  of 
system.  Only  a  month  ago,  an  eminent  London 
surveyor  was  down  here,  engaged  in  measuring  up 
an  important  building  ;  whilst  so  engaged, 
he  casually  remarked  that,  although  he  had 
had  25  years'  practical  experience  in  mea- 
suring, "  he  was  constantly  acquiring  ad- 
ditional knowledge  in  his  particular  branch." 
How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  joiners,  m  isons, 
and  such  like,  who  assume  the  position  of  quantity 
surveyors  without  having  had  the  necessary 
training,  can,  with  any  degree  of  success,  perform 
the  necessary  duties  ?  Further,  Mr.  Reid  asks  if 
builders'  foremen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
up  work  for  their  "employers,  and  so  SBcuring  their 
pound  of  flesh."  Very  few  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  because  they  are  absolutely  unable.  I  am 
acquainted  with  many  foremen  of  all  trades;  very 
few  of  them  are  able  to  measure  their  own  trade, 
and  none  are  able  to  measure  the  trade  of  another. 
—I  am,  &c.  Thomas  Machell. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  18. 


The  Holywell  local  board  decided  last  week  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  group  of  public 
buildings,  including  the  assembly-room  and  town 
hall,  board-room,  and  public  ofiices.  Messrs. 
Scrivener  and  Sons,  of  Hanley,  from  whose  designs 
the  new  Market-hall  was  recently  erected  in  Holy- 
well, are  the  architects. 
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Jnttit0mmuuicatt0n. 

QUESTIONS. 

[6238.]— Weig-ht  of  Iron  Rafters.  — Can  any 

reader  favour  me  wilh  lull  purtiuulais  ui  the  usual  method 
taken  by  suiveyois  to  a.fcerUiiii  the  weight  of  iron  raf- 
ters, pilasters,  eolumuK,  boxes,  bolts,  &c.,  from  the  archi- 
tect's phius  and  specillcalious  ?— Sootia. 

[6239.] -Tile  Roof  Gaug-e.— I  should  feel  obliged  if 
some  of  your  readers  who  have  had  e.xperience  in  putting 
on  tile  roofs  would  kiuilly  inform  me  what  they  consider 
a  safe  gauge  to  put  0,|iii.  by  loiin.  Broseley  tiles  on  a 
roof  having  a  pitch  of  45'.— I'lai.n  Tile. 

[6240.] — Books  on  Building  Construction.- 
Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  arc  the  text- 
books usually  used  in  classes  on  "Building  Construc- 
tion" imder  the  Science  and  Ait  Depai'tment  !— Mak- 

SKV. 

[6241.]— Ink-Stains  on  Parcliment.-Can  any 

correspondent  inform  me  how  priuter's ink  (recent)  may 
be  discharged  from  paiehmeut !— W.  S.  G. 

[6242  ]— Good  Freestone  near  Liverpool.— 
Would  you  or  any  of  your  corre.spondents  kindly  inform 
me  as  to  quality  and  colour  of  good  buildmg  freestone  to 
be  had  from  quarries  near  Liverpool,  and  oblige  .'—John 

CoJIBIE. 

[6243.]— Yorkshire  Cistercian  Abbeys.— Will 

some  student  of  Cisteiian  architecture  give  me  the  num- 
ber of  foundations  of  that  Order  in  Yorkshii'e  ?  Nineteen 
is  the  number  given  by  some  works,  but  I  cannot  find 
list  of  names,  and  fail  to  collect  traces  of  them.  Name 
of  works  or  any  help  on  the  subject  would  be  of  great 
■value  to— A  You.no  Architect. 

[6244.]— Material  for  Concrete.— I  wish  to  know 
if  lime  rubbish,  the  moi  tar  from  walls  and  plastering  of 
ceilings  of  houses  taken  down,  without  being  crushed  or 
greuad  up  fine,  would  do  as  a  material  for  concrete  when 
mixed  with  the  usual  approved  aggregate  of  Portland 
cement.  Also  if  very  line  sea-sand  could  be  used,  as 
such  is  cheap  and  convenient.  I  see  no  reference  to  the 
former  in  any  work,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  doubt- 
ful question.— BuiLDEK. 


REPLIES. 

[6222.]— Ancient  Lights.- An  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  this  subject,  the  first 
of  which  appears  on  page  351.— Ed. 

[6223.]— Mounting:  Drawings.— The  mode  I  have 
adopted  is  to  strain  the  linen  and  to  paste  the  mount 
paper  upon  it,  then  strain  the  whole.  The  drawing  may 
be  best  pasted  on  afterwards.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
paste  the  drawing  all  over.  If  the  edges  are  pasted  it  will 
suffice,  of  course,  first  damping  the  centre  behind.  Paste 
I  prefer. — Q. 

[6226.]— Architect's  Commission.— An  architect 
can  claim  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  if  no 
agreement  has  been  made  to  the  contrary. — G.  H.  G. 

[6229.]— Indentures.— I  do  not  see  in  what  way  the 
cancelling  of  indentures  in  your  case  will  affect  your 
futm-e  career.  Unless  indentures  are  cancelled  from 
neglect  or  ill-conduct  of  the  pupil,  the  pi-oceeding  cannot 
injure  him,  but  m  case  of  the  reth-ement  of  the  master,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  get  the  fact  shown  on  the  docu- 
ment.-G.  H.  G. 

[6231.]  — Duke  of  Devonshire's  Cottag-es. — 

Plans  and  particulars  of  the  above  cottages  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  23rd  August  last. 
They  would  not  suit  an  English  labourer.— C.  H. 

[6231.]  -  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Cottages.  — 

Drawings  can  be  seen  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  cot- 
tages in  the  AijricuUural  Ga^suUe,  Monday,  August  23rd, 
1880.— J.  Adkixs. 

[6232.] -Sloping  Church  Ploor.— There  are  many 
instances  of  sloping  church  floors  in  which  the  fall  is 
from  the  east  towards  the  west.  A  fall  from  the  west 
towards  the  east  is  more  unusual,  but  occurs  at  Hingham 
Church,  Norfolk ;  Bruton  Church,  Somerset,  &;c.  A  list 
is  given  in  "Notes  on  Sketching  Tours,"  by  Henry 
Taylor,  just  published.— J.  B. 

[6232.]— Sloping  Church-Floor. -The  floor  of  the 
parish-church  of  East  Dereham,  near  Norwich,  slopes 
considerably  from  the  steps  under  chancel  arch  to  the 
west  door,  but  how  much  cannot  say.  The  floor  of  chancel 
is  level.— M.  S.  K. 

[6234.]— Architects'  Bights.— (1.)  The  architect 
■would  be  responsible  for  cutting  down  any  work  to  such 
a  degi-ee  as  to  weaken  it  or  to  render  it  inefficient  for  its 
pm-pose,  even  if  the  proprietor  desired  the  tender  cut 
down  to  meet  his  requirements.  The  architect  would  be 
responsible  for  any  deficiency  in  timbering  to  bear  the 
slates,  as  he  alone  should  have  exercised  authority  in  the 
matter.  (2.)  It  would  not  be  professional  to  resign  at 
this  stage  of  the  work,  and  the  architect  seems  bound  to 
carry  out  a  contract  in  which  he  is  engaged.  (3  )  I  s^hould 
advise  "  J.  D."  to  carry  on  the  work,  unless  further 
reductions  are  made  by  the  client's  order,  which  he  cannot 
conscientiously  allow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
architect,  as  professional  adviser  of  his  client,  has  a  right 
to  prevent  any  work  beiug  executed  for  which  he  cannot 
be  answerable,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  justifi- 
able for  him  to  have  i  esigned  at  the  time  the  tender  was 
cut  down  than  at  the  end  of  the  work.  If  he  allows  the 
specification  to  be  reduced,  he,  of  course,  becomes  respon- 
sible for  any  defective  work.— G.  H.  G. 

[6235.]  —  Sub-Contracts.  —  Is  there  any  written 
agreement  in  which  the  terms  of  underletting  the  brick- 
■work  are  stated  ?  If  there  is,  "  Old  Subscriber  "  can  cer- 
tainly enforce  compliance  or  sue  for  damages.  The  notice 
given  is  the  light  course  to  pursue.  Take  a  legal  opinion 
if  necessary. — Ahcuitect. 

[6237.]— Dividing  School-Boom.— Double  doors 
sudmg  into  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  wall,  it  any  exists, 
■would  probably  be  the  best  mode  to  adopt.  If  a  partition 
forms  part  of  the  opening  of  2yft.  it  might  be  constructed 


of  matched  boards,  hollow,  and  filled  in  with  loose  plaster. 
Well  8train^d  canvas  partitions  lined  with  paper  would 
be  also  a  barrier  to  sound.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
advise  unless  more  particulars  or  a  plan  be  seen. — 
Akciiitectus. 

[6237.1 -Dividing  School-Room.— I  would  advise 
"Z."  to  part  the  room  and  divide  the  same  by  liaving  re- 
volving shutters.  I  am  now  adopting  this  method  to  a 
large  school  in  course  of  erection. — W.  C,  Bow,  E. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  EE  William  Peebble.— Bankruptcy  Court, 
Sept.  17. — This  was  a  first  meeting.  The  bankrupt 
v?a8  a  builder  and  contractor,  carrying  on  business 
in  Rifle-street,  Poplar,  under  the  firm  of  Sheffield 
and  Prebble.  He  had  filed  a  petition  for  liquida- 
tion, but  the  proceedings  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
au  adjudication  followed.  The  liabilities  were  re- 
turned at  £1.5,048,  and  debts  fully  secured  £7,024  ; 
assets,  £1,266,  after  providing  for  preferential 
claims.  Numerous  proofs  were  admitted,  and  the 
creditors  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Masson,  account- 
ant, Leadeuhall- street,  as  trustee,  together  with  a 
committee  of  inspection. 

Alleged  Nuisance  feom  Beick-Buening. — 
Rachel  Jackson,  the  owner  of  a  brickyard  in  Park- 
laue,  Stockport,  was  summoned  to  the  Stockport 
Police-court,  on  Saturday,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  114  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 
Complaint  having  been  made  by  a  resident  near 
defendant's  brickyard,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
certified  that  the  smoke  from  the  burning  of  bricks 
was  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  and  the  Sani- 
tary Committee  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  order 
these  proceedings.  In  support  of  his  certificate  the 
medical  officer  produced  a  piece  of  glass  taken  from 
a  window  of  one  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and  which 
had  been  rendered  opaque  by  the  gases  thrown  off 
from  the  burning  bricks.  It  appeared  that  the 
kiln  was  within  about  20ft.  of  one  of  the  houses. 
The  defendant  gave  an  undertaking  that  any 
future  kilns  should  be  erected  at  a  further  distance 
from  the  houses,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  for  a 
month  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
the  undertaking. 

Charge  of  Fea'ct)  against  a  Buildee. — At  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Tuesday,  Henry  Capsey 
surrendered  to  take  his  trial  for  having  unlawfully 
incurred  a  debt  and  liability  to  the  amount  of 
£200,  and  also  with  obtaining  the  same  money 
from  a  solicitor,  named  Parkes,  by  fraud.  The 
charge  was  framed  under  the  Debtors'  Act  of  1869. 
Mr.  Besley  and  Mr.  Grain  prosecuted,  and  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams  appeared  for  the  defendant. 
This  case  was  a  rather  peculiar  one.  The  de- 
fendant carried  on  business  as  a  builder  at  Stoke 
Newington,  and  he  had  built  two  houses  at  that 
place,  on  which  Mr.  Parkes,  the  solicitor  to  the  free- 
holder, had  advanced  some  money,  and  the  defendant 
had  deposited  the  leases  upon  these  houses  with  Mr. 
Parkes  as  security.  A  further  sum  of  money  was 
to  be  advanced,  and  Mr.  Parkes  had  prepared  the 
necessary  documents  to  secure  the  advance,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  defendant  had  induced  the 
managing  clerk  of  Mr.  Parkes  to  give  him  up  the 
leases ;  but  Mr.  Parkes,  being  ignorant  of  this 
gave  the  defendant  a  cheque  for  £1.50,  believing 
that  the  securities  were  still  in  his  possession.  To 
his  surprise,  however,  when  he  looked  for  the 
leases,  he  discovered  that  they  had  vanished,  and 
he  was  left  without  any  security  whatever  for  the 
money  he  had  advanced  to  the  defendant,  who, 
it  appeared,  had  subsequently  deposited  the 
leases  with  his  bankers  as  security  for  advances 
they  had  made  to  him. — The  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  to  that  portion  of  the  indictment  which 
charged  him  with  unlawfully  incurring  a  debt 
without  the  means  of  paying  the  same. — Mr. 
Montagu  Williams,  in  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
urged  that  the  transaction  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  civil  than  a  ciiminal  proceeding,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  willing  to  repay  the  money  that  he 
had  obtained  from  Mr.  Parkes.  He  asked  that 
judgment  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  session, 
and  said  that  during  the  interval  some  satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  made. — The  Common  Ser- 
jeant consented  to  this,  and  the  defendant  was 
discharged  upon  bail  to  come  up  next  session  for 
judgment. 


"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Edinbuegh. — On  Tuesday  the  Edinburgh  and 
District  Water  Trustees  visited  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Rusebery  Compensation  Reservoir  on  the 
South  Esk,  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
Moorfoot  Water  Scheme,  as  originally  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Leslie.  This  reservoir  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct about,  two  miles  below  Gladhouse,  and  the 
effect  of  its  completion  would  be  to  take  in  to 
the  supply  district  an  additional  area  of  about  1,620 
acres,  chiefly  arable,  and  partly  moorland,  the 
water  of  which  at  present— estimated  at  2,025,000 
gallons  per  day — drains  into  the  South  Esk  by 
several  small  bums.  The  river  here  runs  through 
a  gorge,  across  the  north  end  of  which  would  be 


thrown  an  embankment,  80  or  90ft.  in  height,  and 
about  200  yards  in  length.  In  the  centre  of  this 
would  be  the  usual  water- tight  core,  carried  down 
to  the  impervious  rock  which  exists  in  the  bottom 
of  ihe  valley.  The  hills  on  each  side  would  form 
the  sides  ol  the  reservoir,  and  these  also  would  be 
made  watertight  by  puddle  trenches.  The  em- 
bankment would  thus  dam  back  the  river  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  form  a  reser- 
voir with  a  storage  capacity  of  381,250,000  gallons, 
and  this  would  be  entirely  devoted  to  compensation 
purpose.s,  obviating  the  necessity  for  sending  down 
from  Gladhouse  compensation  water  to  the  amount 
of  1,350,000  gallons  per  day.  But  in  Rosebery,  also, 
the  water  of  the  Black  Burn,  which  runs  at  present 
useless  to  the  sea,  could  be  impounded,  so  that  over 
2,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  could  be  added 
to  the  town's  supply.  The  land  for  the  leservoir 
has  already  been  purchased  ;  its  construction,  it  is 
estimated,  would  cost  £42,700.  As  the  Moorfoot 
works,  completed,  or  in  course  of  construction, 
have  cost  £375,970,  this  would  mean  that  for  an 
additional  10  per  cent,  of  outlay  the  supply  of 
water  from  this  district  could  be  increased  30  per 
cent.  Edgelaw  reservoir,  on  the  Fullerton  Burn, 
has  now  been  completed,  and  about  sixteen  feet  of 
water  collected  in  it.  This  has  been  constructed  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  proposed  should  be  done 
at  Rosebery — a  large  embankment  having  been 
thrown  across  the  course  of  the  burn,  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  runs  turned  thereby  into  a  large 
pond,  capable  of  holding  250,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  works  have  cost  £30,000.  When  the 
Edgelaw  reservoir,  which  will  likewise  be  used 
solely  for  compensation  purposes,  is  in  full  opera- 
tion, a  further  saving  of  1,506,875  gallons  per  day 
of  Gladhouse  water  will  ensue.  Both  together,  the 
Edgelaw  and  Rosebery  reservoirs  would  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  trustees  an  additional  supply  of 
water  equal  to  twelve  gallons  per  head  per  day  to 
a  population  of  300,000. 

Leeds. — The  members  of  the  Leeds  Town  Coun- 
cil paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Sewage  Purification 
Works  at  Knostrop  on  Wednesday  week,  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Morant, 
the  borough  engineer.  They  were  conducted  first 
to  the  outlet  into  the  river  Aire  of  the  clarified 
sewage  water.  The  effluent  is  generally  much 
clearer  than  the  water  in  the  river ;  but,  in  times 
of  heavy  rain,  such  as  during  the  last  few  days,  the 
sewers  have  a  greater  outflow  than  the  purification 
works  can  deal  with,  and,  as  was  the  case  during 
the  visit,  the  surplus  water  is  allowed  to  pass  on 
into  the  river.  At  the  works  the  party  saw  the 
whole  process  of  purification  so  far  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  time.  It  has  been 
carefully  calculated  that  in  dry  weather  about 
10,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  water  passes  through 
the  works  every  24  hours,  but  this  week  the  quan- 
tity has  increased  to  fifteen  and  seventeen  millions 
of  gallons.  Lime  only  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  or  clarifying  the  sewage  water,  one  ton 
being  used  for  every  million  gallons,  and  this  pro- 
duces an  effluent  sufficiently  clear  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  injunctian.  The  work,  includ- 
ing the  pumping,  has  been  cirried  on  at  a  cost  of 
somewhat  over  £5,000  per  annum,  whereas  the 
cost  at  one  time  amounted  to  £14,000.  The  utilisa- 
tion of  the  sludge  remaining  after  purification  is 
still  the  great  difficulty. 

Luton.  —This  town,  which  is  intheLea  Conser- 
vancy district,  has  for  many  years  satisfactorily 
managed  its  sewage  by  means  of  a  lime  process, 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  has  neces- 
sitated enlarged  operations.  Continuing  the 
mixing  with  lime  and  deposit  tanks,  a  process  of 
filtration  of  the  sewage  effluent  will  be  adopted. 
On  a  small  scale,  it  has  been  tried  for  several  weeks 
with  success,  the  water,  after  passing  through 
some  four  feet  of  earth,  coming  out  pellucid,  and 
leaving  no  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  into 
which  it  runs.  The  Local  Government  Board 
sanctioned  a  loan  of  £4,000  for  the  extension  of 
the  works,  and  new  land  has  been  acquired,  making 
in  all  about  24  acres.  Of  this  at  present  it  is 
intended  to  use  only  five  acres. 


A  large  folio  volume,  containing  the  original 
drawings  by  John  Carter  for  the  plates  of  his 
well-knovsTi  work,  entitled  "The  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture of  England,"  published  in  1795,  has  lately 
been  purchased  for  the  Manuscript  Department  of 
the  British  Museum. 

The  city  of  Cremona,  last  week,  suffered  a  great 
loss,  by  the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  the  large 
building  which  had  been  erected  on  the  Piazza  di 
Roma  to  serve  for  an  industrial  and  art  exhibition. 
The  violence  of  the  fire  was  so  great  that,  within 
an  hour,  nothing  remained  but  the  iron  pillars 
supporting  the  floor.  Some  of  the  objects  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  building  were  saved,  but 
very  many  were  destroyed. 

The  burial  board  of  Derby  affixed,  last  week, 
their  seal  to  a  contract  with  Mr.  Harpur,  of  that 
town,  for  carrying  out  the  works  necessary  for 
the  enlargement  of  Nottingham-road  cemetery, 
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Me.  J.  H.  Paekee,  C.B.,  has  written  to  the 
Times,  contraJicting  the  apparently  official 
statement  published  in  our  last  issue  (p.  326)  as 
to  the  practioal  extinction  of  the  Aichaeological 
Society  of  Rome.  True,  the  rooms  have  been 
changed,  and  no  meetings  were  held  last  session 
before  March,  but  the  officers  were  re-elected  at 
the  annnal  meeting  in  April,  and  the  present 
members  do  not  at  all  think  it  probable  that  the 
Society  will  become  extinct.  Referring  to  the 
invitations  he  has  received  from  members  of  the 
society  to  revisit  Rome,  the  veteran  archasologist 
says: — "I  would  gladly  do  so,  but  my  doctor 
says  emphatically  that  if  I  wish  to  prolong  my 
days  upon  earth  I  must  remain  quiet  in  Oxford. 
He  also  specially  cautions  me  against  railway 
travelliug,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  right.  In  my 
74th  year  I  am  not  equal  to  the  fatigue  and  the 
worry  which  experience  tells  me  that  I  must  go 
through  in  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  endless 
succession  of  persons  wanting  the  same  infor- 
mation." 

In  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  an  addition 
to  an  Established  Church  at  Ballachulish,  near 
the  entrance  to  Glenooe  from  Loch  Leven,  last 
week,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  remarked  that  he  had 
been  latel}^  visiting  the  old  ecclesiastical  sites  so 
common  in  Scotland,  and  he  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  ruins  of  the  little  chapels  which 
remained  exhibited  an  eye  for  proportion  which 
they  did  not  find  in  the  architecture  of 
the  present  day.  Very  often  these  remains 
were  of  a  very  simple  character — rectangular 
buildings  of  very  modest  proportions,  evidently 
calculated  to  hold  a  very  small  number  of 
people.  They  were  almost  all  ou  most  pictur- 
esque sites.  They  had  generally  the  scale  of 
beautiful  proportion  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken by  those  who  had  studied  the  simplest 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  He  wished 
their  architects  of  the  present  day  had  an  eye 
for  that  proportion.  They  seemed  to  desire 
to  eke  out  the  ornamentation  of  the  chuich 
by  elaborate  windows,  whilst  the  general 
proportion  of  the  building  was  deficient  to  the 
eye. 

A  COEEESPONDENT  of  the  Times,  in  describing 
a  recent  ascent  of  the  central  tower  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  complains  of  the  filthy  and 
uncared-for  condition  of  the  two  turrets  hy 
which  respcclively  he  was  conducted  up  and 
down.  He  says  the  winding  stairs  are  rendered 
dangerous  by  a  great  accumulation  of  dry  twigs 
and  rubbish  brought  in  by  the  jays  and  other 
birds  as  nest  materials,  who  gain  access  by 
the  air-holes  left  in  the  walls.  These  masses  of 
dry  vegetable  debris  not  only  form  a  continuous 
yielding  slope  difficult  of  ascent  to  the  occasionnl 
visitor,  but  involve  a  serious  peril  of  accidental 
fire.  The  true  safeguard  against  fire  would,  the 
writer  says,  be  not  to  enforce  the  present  pro- 
hibition to  mount  to  the  platform  of  the  tower 
more  stringently— a  prohibition,  he  admits,  he 
evaded  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  by  the  application  of  what  he  euphe- 
mistically styles  a  silver  key — but  to  cleanse  the 
turrets  and  throw  them  open  to  visitors  under 
responsible  guardians. 

"  A  S  iNiTAET  Pltjmbee  "  writes  in  the  Dai  1 1/ 
Telegraph  : — "I  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark 
when  I  assert  that  most  of  the  houses  being 
built  in  the  subm-bs  of  London  would  be  con- 
demned by  any  competent  surveyor.  Untrapped 
drains,  the  worse  than  useless  bell-traps,  un- 
ventilated  soil  pipes — or,  where  ventilated,  so 
constructed  as  to  deliver  sewer-gases  into  the 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms — are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  new  streets,  terraces,  and  rows  of 
villas.  This  state  of  things  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion as  in  the  system.  I  could  furnish  hundreds 
of  instances  quite  as  glaring  as  those  given  by 
Mr.  Flower,  and  many  of  them  carried  out 
under  the  directions  of  architects  and  surveyors. 
Our  various  local  boards  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  the  past  and  present,  in  not  having  insti- 
tuted a  proper  supervision  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  houses  '  run  up '  in  their 
respective  districts."  "Sanitas"  observes:  — 
*'  My  house,  which  woidd  be  described  by  an 
energetic  house  -  agent  as  a  '  charming  villa 
residence,  situate  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
locality,'  might  be  included  in  the  hst  of 
'  whited  sepulchres.'     I  had  not  occupied  it 


long  before  the  usual  indications  of  defective 
drainage  made  themselves  apparent.  Smells 
day  and  night — sometimes  almost  too  atrocious 
to  he  endured,  at  others  hardly  perceptible, 
resulting  in  more  or  less  illness  amongst 
the  children,  and  more  particularly  amongst 
the  servants."  Having  explained  how  this 
state  of  things  arose,  our  correspondent 
adds — "  The  present  system  of  calling  in  the 
medical  officer  or  sanitary  inspector  appears  to 
me  to  be  utterly  useless.  What  I  should  suggest 
would  be  the  appointment  of  sanitai'y  engineers, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  have  submitted  for 
their  approval  the  plan  of  every  house,  large 
or  small — that  is,  the  plan  of  the  drainage—  and 
upon  their  being  satisfied  that  the  system  was 
good,  and  had  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  to 
give  a  certificate  of  licence  to  the  owner  to  that 
effect.  Any  man  building  or  letting  an  uncer- 
tificated house  should  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
as  severely  as  the  circumstances  warranted. 
The  letting  of  unhealthy  dwellings  is  only  one 
of  the  many  forms  of  manslaughter  which  go 
unpunished.  Let  the  next  session  see  a  short 
BUI  introduced  for  the  '  better  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  people,'  and  the  greatest  gratitude 
would  be  due  to  its  promoters." 

Last  week,  in  describing  the  second  fresco 
executed  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  in  the 
new  town-hall,  Manchester,  we  remarked,  as  an 
instance  of  the  attention  paid  to  archoeologiciil 
details  in  the  "  Building  of  Mancunium  "  that 
the  legion  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  a  sack 
(Leg.  vi.  Victricis)  was  the  one  for  whose  stay 
in  Manchester  there  is  positive  epigraphic  evi- 
dence. Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watldu,  of  Liver- 
pool, who  has  contributed  papers  on  ' '  Roman 
Manchester"  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  writes, 
pointing  out  that  although  it  is  known  that  the 
Sixth  Legion  were  in  Manchester,  there  is  un- 
diiSputable  evidence  that  the  Twentieth  Legion 
preceded  them  hy  nearly  sixty  years^  and  a 
strong  presumption,  if  no  more,  that  this  legion 
buUt  the  castrum  of  Mancunium.  He  concludes 
by  saying : — •"  I  think  it  may  with  certainty  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  Mancunium  was  built 
between  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  a.d.  69,  and 
the  death  of  Domitian,  a.d.  96,  and  consequently 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Sixth  Legion  on  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain." 


CHIPS. 

The  second  annual  fine  art  exhibition,  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Working  Men's  College,  in  Upper 
Kennington-lane,  S.E.,  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
close.  The  financial  results  have  been  unsatis- 
factory, the  expenses  having  been  £50,  and  the 
receipts,  in  small  donations,  only  £2. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Biscomb,  builder,  of  York, 
has  been  accepted  for  the  carrying  out  of  altera- 
tions of  the  south  side  of  York  Castle  as  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  county  magistrates.  The  works, 
which  will  be  made  after  designs  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
architect,  of  York,  and  are  estimated  to  cost  be- 
tween £3,000  and  £4,000,  wOl  consist  of  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  accommodation  for  the  waiting 
witnesses,  improvements  of  the  refreshment-room, 
the  ladies'  gallery,  &o. 

The  improvement  commissioners  of  "West  Brom- 
wich,  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  week, 
approved  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  town 
prepared  by  their  surveyor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Eiyrs,  C.E. 
The  sewage  and  drainage  will  be  dealt  with  on  the 
separate  plan,  and  the  former  will  be  treated  by 
intermittent  downward  filtration,  on  land  to  be 
acquired  for  the  purpose  near  Bescot  Station.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  £54,726  I2s. 

A  rearing- supper,  to  celebrate  the  additions  now 
being  made  to  Greenfield,  Thelwall,  near  War- 
rington, the  futiire  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Stan- 
ton, J. P.,  was  held  on  Friday  evening.  The 
alterations  consist  chiefly  of  the  addition  of  a  new 
drawing-room,  morning-room,  garden-hall,  bil- 
liard-room, boudoir,  and  an  entirely  new  range  of 
kitchen  offices,  together  with  servants'  sleeping- 
rooms.  The  work  throughout  is  being  executed 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
William  Owen,  of  Warrington.  The  builders  and 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Son ;  and  tlie 
sub-contractors  for  stonework,  Mr.  Gittens,  Orford- 
street ;  for  plumbing.  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Lymm ;  plas- 
tering, Mr.  James  Hiude,  Greenall-street  ;  gas- 
fitting,  Mr.  Mason,  Irlam- street ;  bellhanging,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Market-street.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
is  Mr.  S.  P.  Silcock,  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  office 
staff. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  William  Cordon,  of  Notting- 
ham, amounting  to  £6,680,  was  accepted,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  for  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  for 
the  local  board  of  Arnold,  near  Nottingham. 


A  new  fustian  factory  is  being  built  at  Over, 
Cheshire,  ou  the  site  of  one  burnt  down  a  few 
years  since.  Mr.  Worrall,  of  Cougleton,  is  the 
contractor  ;  the  building  will  occupy  an  area  of 
SOOft.  by  500ft. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  early  age  of  44, 
of  Mr.  John  Templetou  Lucas,  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  and  the  Society  of  British  Aitists. 
He  was  the  eldest  sou  of  the  late  John  Lucas,  the 
portrait-painter. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  of  street  tram- 
ways through  Gravesend  and  Eosherville  to  North- 
fleet  ;  Messrs.  Russ  and  Minns,  of  Westminster,  are 
the  engineers. 

A  quaint  letter  has  just  come  to  light  from 
amongst  the  papers  in  the  office  of  a  professional 
gf-ntleman  in  Woodbridge,  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  coloured  plan  (very  clearly  and 
carefully  done)  attached  to  the  letter,  it  will  appear 
that  Mr.  Elliott,  whoever  or  whatever  he  might 
have  been,  was  singularly  "  moderate  in  his 
charges."  The  letter  is  as  follows  :—"  Sir,— The 
contents  of  the  four  pieces  of  glebe  meadow  land 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Key  in  Woodbridge, 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Norfleld,  is,  according  to 
the  mensuration  as  underneath  severally  described. 
Sir,  according  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  an  account 
of  my  expense  of  the  Inn,  which  is  a  shilling,  and 
likewise  the  charge  of  the  measuring  the  land, 
which  is  eighteenpence.  Sir,  I  am  your  obliged 
humble  servant,  Jno.  Elliott." 

A  new  esplanade  on  the  West  Bay  at  Dunoon, 
N.B.,  was  opened  on  Saturday.  It  has  been  con- 
structed, under  contract,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of 
Kilbarchan. 

A  cargo  of  fifty- seven  tons  of  Greek  marble  has 
this  week  been  delivered  in  London,  free  of  all 
charges,  by  the  Greek  Government,  for  the  pedestal 
of  the  Byron  monument. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  long-contemplated  covering  in  of  the 
wholesale  vegetable  market  at  Newcastle-  on-Tyne . 
The  work  is  being  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  M.LC.E.,  the  borough  engineer, 
and  consists  of  a  double-spanned  iron  and  glass 
roof,  supported  on  three  rows  of  eight  iron  columns, 
set  on  stone  bases.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  recently  built  the  grain  warehouse  on  the 
Quay  side. 

A  handsome  stained-glass  window  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  vrest  end  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Chater,  organist  of  the  church.  The  win- 
dow, which  is  a  four-light  one,  illustrates  Christ's 
teachings  in  the  two  great  commandments,  "Duty 
towards  God  and  duty  towards  your  neighbour." 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Garrick- 
[  street,  London. 

The  state  saloons  of  the  Imperial  Russian  yacht 
Livadia  have  been  fitted  with  a  novel  adaptation 
of  the  French  casement  fastening  supplied  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Pither,  of  4,  Newgate-street.  It  is  of 
special  design,  the  handles  and  fittings  being  of 
chased  brass,  and  the  rod  japanned,  to  harmonise 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  decoration. 

The  very  extensive  churchyard  attached  to  the 
parish-church  of  St.  Jotin,  Friar-street,  Horsely- 
down,  is  being  converted  into  a  public  garden  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parishioners,  and  will  be  thrown 
open  early  in  the  coming  year.  The  grounds 
possess  au  historic  interest,  occupying  as  they  do 
the  site  of  the  old  artillery  grounds,  where  the 
famous  South wark  Train -Bands  used  to  exercise. 
They  are  shaded  on  three  sides  by  large  ash  and 
lime-trees,  and  the  churchyard  itself  is  studded 
with  beautiful  clumps  of  lilac,  laburnum,  moun- 
tain ash,  and  other  flowering  trees. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paignton  Local  Board  on 
Monday  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  stated 
that  he  had  visited  the  works  of  the  Paignton 
Water  Company,  and  had  found  that  at  present 
the  water  supplied  to  the  town  ran  through  a  duck- 
pond  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hext.  The  pond 
received  not  only  the  drainage  of  Mr.  Hext's  yard, 
but  also  the  sewage  of  his  house.  Other  members 
of  the  Board  haviug  corroborated  these  statements, 
it  was  decided  that  the  works  should  be  inspected 
by  the  Water  Committee  pending  negotiations  for 
the  transfer  of  the  works  to  the  Board. 

Cardinal  Manning  laid  on  Tuesday  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  Bomsn  Catholic  Church,  at 
Nottingham.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  is  to  cost  £5,600. 

A  number  of  designs  have  been  submitted  by 
sculptors  for  the  proposed  bronze  statue  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  to  be  erected  at  the  rear  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  facing  Cornhill. 

Extensive  alterations  and  improvements  have 
just  been  carried  out  in  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery  at  South  Kensington,  under 
the  supervision  of  Sir  Daniel  Cooper. 
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A  new  Bystom  of  water-supply  is  in  course  of 
cODBtiuctiou  at  DawliBli,  from  flie  plans,  and  under 
the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  C.E., 
of  Exeter. 

A  new  U.P.  churoh  was  opened  at  Selkirk  on 
Thursday  week.  It  has  been  built  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  R  Baldie,  architect,  Glasgow, 
and  is  situated  in  Dovecot-park.  The  st\lo  of 
architecture  is  Early  (iothic,  and  there  is  a  spire 
130ft.  high.  Attached  there  is  a  hall  for  Sunday- 
school  and  other  meetings,  and  several  other  rooms. 
Inside,  the  woodwork  of  church  is  of  pitch-pine. 
A  gallery  is  carried  round  three  sides,  the  pulpit 
occupying  the  fourth.  The  building  will  cost 
about  £fi,00O,  and  will  accommodate  870  sitters. 

The  parish-church  of  Swymbridge  was  reopened 
on  Tuesday  after  comiikto  restoration,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  K.A.,  of  London, 
and  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  Mr.  Jonathan  Marshall, 
of  Plymouth,  was  the  contractor.  Mr.  C.  Pickard, 
Barnstaple,  executed  the  carving,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  stalls  in  the  chancel,  which  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  London. 

A  subscription  is  on  foot  to  place  an  altar-tomb 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Bishop  Hamilton.  Upwards  of  £800  has  been 
raised  privately,  and  another  £100  is  required. 

A  memorial- fountain  is  about  to  be  placed  in 
Elswick-park,  Newcastlo-on-Tyne.  Mr.  Craggs 
is  the  sculptor. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Sheffield,  which  has  been 
re- constructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
r.S.A.,ata  cost  of  £8,000,  will  be  reopened  on 
November  1st. 


Iiamploug'h's  Pyretic  Salme  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVEKS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
Bumraer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throut;liout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill     Vee  no  substiUite  — f  Advt.1 

Holloway's  Ointmeat  and  Pills  afford  com- 
fort, setunly,  and  ofltinu-s  recoveiy  to  the  most  tortur(  d 
suffereis.  This  ointment,  when  properly  used,  will  cure  all 
descriptions  of  sores,  wounds  and  bad  legs,  sprains,  ei  ysipclus, 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  skin  diseases.  The  Pills  are  infallible  in 
biliary  and  digestive  derangements,  sick  head-ache,  and  con- 
stipation. 


Strain  l&etos. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

A  STBIKE  has  occurred  amongst  the  Paris  cabinet- 
makers, 2,000  of  whom  have  ceased  work.  The 
men  demand  8 J.  per  hour  wages,  and  refuse  to 
work  more  than  10  hours  daily. 

Edinbuegh.— The  plasterers  employed  at  the 
University  new  buildings  gave  notice  to  Messrs. 
Stuart  and  Co.'s  manager,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
that  they  demanded  ^d.  more  per  hour,  and  before 
the  manager  had  time  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
the  firm  the  men  left  the  buildings  in  a  body. 
Their  places  were  filled  up  on  Saturday  by  men 
willing  to  work  at  the  existing  rates  of  pay. 


"THE  BEST  PENS  INVENTED."— ^)-j!<s. 
Sold  at  6d.  and  Is.  per  box,  by  all  Stationers. 
"They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men , 
The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  WivERLEY  Pen. 

Sample  box  of  all  the  kinds  by  post  Is.  Id. 
Justout.    The  HINDOO  PcnsN.is.  1,2,  3,— <Uarjoaal  points. 
MACNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  23  to  33,  Blair-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Penmakers  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  Offices.  Estd,1770. — 
[Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  Uni  ted  Kingdom,  given  on.  applicatisn  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ikninster,  Somerset. 
—  [Advt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Eepaiis  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being 
Well-known  and  Tried  Weather  Stone. 


50,000  Feet  Cube   in  Stock. 

PICTOR  &  SONS, 


BOX, 


WILTS. 
[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 


*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addrt'sses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Ahinodon.— For  the  restoraticm  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Abingdon.    Mr.  Edwin  Dalby,  architect : — 


Groves  ... 
Kingerlee 
Allen  ... 
Selby  ... 
Claridge 
Jones  ... 
Wlieeler 
Williams* 
Kin;,'  ... 
Holland 


Estimate  No.  1. 

Est.  No.  2. 

Total. 

..  £2,0!)fi 

0 

0 

£470 

0 

0 

£2,5f!6 

0 

0 

...  1,790 

0 

0 

494 

13 

6 

2,284 

13 

e 

..  1,695 

0 

0 

540 

0 

0 

2,235 

0 

0 

..  1,720 

0 

0 

443 

0 

0 

2,163 

0 

0 

..,  1,710 

0 

0 

435 

0 

0 

2,145 

0 

0 

...  1,410 

0 

0 

488 

0 

0 

1,898 

0 

0 

...  1,433 

0 

0 

426 

2 

G 

1,857 

2 

6 

...  1,477 

0 

0 

379 

0 

0 

1,856 

0 

0 

...  i,as6 

0 

0 

406 

0 

0 

1,792 

0 

0 

...  1,399 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

1,734 

0 

0 

'  Accepted . 


Annan.— For  the  supply  of  pipes  for  the  waterworks, 
for  the  Annan  police  cummigsioners  : — 
Xaidlaw,  R.  and  Son,  Glasgow  (accepted)...  £3,903  14  11 


AnNOLD  Local  Boabd  of  Health.— For  sewerage 
works  : — 

Cook  and  Bennett,  Spalding 

Bell,  Jno.,  London  

Pearson,  J.,  Hull   

Smith,  Peter,  Manchester 
McKenzie  and  Co.,  London 

Coupe,  Jno.,  Ripley   

Rushworth,  Jno.,  Nottingham  ... 

Dawson,  Frank,  Bury   

Thimbs,  S., Nottingham  

Knight,  J..  Loughborough 

Greaves,  Jno.,  Arnold   

Tomlinson,  Messrs,  Derby 
Meats  Bros.,  Nottingham 
Johnson,  A.,  jun.,  Derby 
Dobband  Gummer,  Rotherham ... 

,Tefliies,  R.,  Conway   

Smart,  Thos.,  Nottingham 
Dovenor  and  Quesnell,  Stoke-on- 
Trent   

Cordon,  Wm.,  Nottingham* 

Wayte,  A.,  Arnold   

'  Accepted. 

Ashton-in-Markenfield. — For  the  erection  of  new 
purifiers  and  condenser  at  the  gasworks,  for  the  local 
board.   Mr.  W.  Gouldsworth,  surveyor : — 

Purifiers.  Condenser. 
Whitfield,  J.,  Wigan  (accepted)  £220  10   0      £117  10  0 
[Fourteen  tenders  received.] 


£9,972 

0 

0 

9  181 

0 

0 

9,110 

11 

7 

9,043 

12 

0 

8,600 

0 

0 

8,306 

0 

0 

8,299 

7 

8 

8,169 

0 

0 

7,950 

0 

0 

7,875 

15 

7 

7,798 

10 

9 

7,700 

0 

0 

7,538 

2 

4 

7,533 

5 

8 

7,347 

0 

0 

6,967 

5 

ih 

6,924 

0 

0 

6,871 

1 

0 

6,680 

0 

0 

6,400 

0 

0 
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Brighton. — F..r  alterations  and  additions  to  Brighton 
New  Club,  King's-road,  Brigliton,  Sussex.  Mr.  Thos. 
Lainson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Hugman  : — 

Nurcombe,  J   £6,014  16  6 

Kirk  and  Randall   5,865   0  0 

Jones,  D  C   5,660   0  0 

Barnes,  J   5,640   0  0 

Lockyer,  G.  R   5,630   0  0 

Cheeseman,  G.  and  Co   5,560  0  0 

Burntisland,  N.B  —For  strengthening  the  pier  walls, 
for  the  harbour  board  :  — 

Penny,  P.,  Burntisland  (accepted)...    £324  19  0 

City,  EC— For  rebuilding  warehouses,  31,  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  Duke-street,  for  Messrs.  Samuels  and  Co.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Collins, architect : — 


Sparks   

...  £6,205 

0 

0 

Ashby  and  Homer  

G,170 

0 

0 

Marks   

6,026 

0 

0 

Conder   

5,938 

0 

0 

King  and  .Son  

5,882 

0 

0 

Kirk  and  Randall  

5,846 

0 

0 

Outhwaite   

5,800 

0 

0 

Colls  and  Sons   

5,760 

0 

0 

Downs  

5,675 

0 

0 

Croaker   

5,585 

0 

0 

Merritt  and  Ashby  

6,550 

0 

0 

Sabey  and  Son   

5,495 

0 

0 

Bentley   

5,430 

0 

0 

Abraham   

5,384 

0 

0 

CiiBLSK.A. — For  rebuildinff  No.  8,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone.  -  — 

architect.    Quantities  suijplied  :  — 

Thorne  

H  are  and  Son   

Lathey  Bros.   

Macey  and  Sons   

Clark  and  Braoey   

Smith,  O.  T  

Richardson   

Craske   

Dalston. — For  cleaning,  repairs, 

Dalston  Chapel ; — 

Ooodiuau   

Snook   

Campion  

Jarviu  and  Son  

Shurmur...   

Barber  and  Co.  (accepted)  ... 

Devizes.- For  the  erection  of  new  town  schools  for 
girls,  cooking  school,  and  tliird-grade  school,  ilr.  Henry 
Weaver,  architect.   Quantities  siippUed ;  — 


Mr.  Qeo. 

£2,100  0 

0 

1,998  0 

0 

1,973  0 

0 

1  962  0 

0 

1,832  0 

0 

1,795  0 

0 

1,779  0 

0 

1,730  0 

0 

and  decorations, 

£525  0 

0 

419  0 

0 

398  0 

0 

3(X)  0 

0 

279  0 

0 

238  0 

0 

Light  and  Smith,  Cliippenham  ... 

(too  lite)     

£1,187 

0 

0 

Long,  W.  and  F.,  Bradfordon- 

Avon         ...  ...   

1,150 

0 

0 

Chivers  and  Son,  Devizes 

1,095 

0 

0 

Ash,  H.,  Devizes  

1,091 

0 

0 

Webb  and  Powney,  Bromham*... 

1,020 

0 

0 

*  Accepted. 

Horlingham. — For  erecting  smoking-saloon  and  en- 
larMing  Polo  Pavilion,  decorating  dining-room  and  saloon 
at  Hurlingham,  for  the  comniitlec  of  the  Hurlingham 
Club,  Fulhara.   Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect  :— 
Saala,  H.  (accepted). 

Kettering.— For  new  stores,  cottages,  &c.,  in  King- 
street,  for  the  Co-operative  Society; — 
Brickwoik : — 


Henson,  C.  and  F.  (accepted) 

.  £967 

6 

6 

Woodwork : — 

Ginns,  G.  (accepted)  

406 

1 

3 

Plumbing  and  glazing 

Dorr,  F.  (accepted)  

130 

0 

0 

London.— For  sundry  works  at  ofiSces,  City  of  Lont 

Jnion,  Bartholomew-close  :— 

Ayres     

.  £690 

0 

0 

Larke  and  Son  

663 

0 

0 

Healing  

645 

0 

0 

Staines  and  Son   

644 

0 

0 

Shorey,  G.   

610 

0 

0 

Thomas.  W  

610 

0 

0 

Howard  

587 

0 

0 

Weekes  and  Son   

579 

0 

0 

Merriit  and  Ashby   

575 

0 

0 

Jones,  R.  T  

567 

15 

0 

Pitman  and  Son   

555 

0 

0 

Phill  ps  and  Son   

553 

0 

0 

Conder   

551 

0 

0 

Shurmur  

549 

0 

0 

Sawyer  

540 

0 

0 

Coombe  

529 

0 

0 

Johnson  and  Co.   

525  17 

6 

Ball  and  Wickes   

522  15 

8 

Marsland   

518 

0 

0 

Patten   

500 

0 

0 

Lamb,  G  

490 

0 

0 

Benson  

488 

0 

0 

Barker  

483 

0 

0 

Derby   

474 

0 

0 

Taylor  and  Son  

463 

0 

0 

Robb   

450 

0 

0 

Wadswor.h   

450 

0 

0 

Bui  ford  

418 

8 

5 

Vigor,  F.  G.  and  R  

415 

0 

0 

Prescott   

410 

0 

0 

Spencer  and  Co  

409 

0 

0 

Grimshaw   

383 

0 

0 

Femley,  J.  H  

375 

0 

0 

Lewis   

374  11 

6 

Cocks,  J.  H  

357 

0 

9 

Powell  and  Co  

350  10 

0 

Pitman  and  McCarthy 

290 

0 

0 

London. — For  the  new  Leadeidiall  Market : — 

Martin,  Wells,  and  Co  

£58,256 

0 

0 

Crocket   

57,200 

0 

0 

Garlick   

56,600 

0 

0 

Shurmur   

55  980 

0 

0 

Webster   

55,000 

0 

0 

Shaw  

53.500 

0 

0 

Conder   

52,214 

0 

0 

Gaund   

52,033 

0 

0 

Bull,  Southampton   

51,637 

0 

0 

Mowlem  and  Co  

50,950 

0 

0 

Drake  

50,650 

0 

0 

Bangs  and  Co  

49,995 

0 

0 

Trollope  and  Son  

49,877 

0 

0 

Perry  and  Co.   

49,776 

0 

0 

Holland   

49,734 

0 

0 

Morter   

49,493 

0 

0 

Vernon  and  Ewins  

48,240 

0 

0 

Deelin  

48,148 

0 

0 

Nit,'htingale  (accepted)   

47,518 

0 

0 

Green  and  Buiieigh   

47,140 

0 

0 

Crabb  

46,990 

0 

0 

London. — For  new  school  buildings  for  the  parish  of  6t- 
Clement  Danes  (exclusive  of  Uttings) .  Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves, 
architect,  102,  Guilford-street,  Russell-square  : — 

Wagstafif  and  Son    £3,157   0  0 

Wall,  C   3,150   0  0 

Hobson,  J.  D   3,037   0  0 

Macey  and  Son    2,948   0  0 

Howard  and  Dorrell    2,947   0  0 

Scrivener  and  Co.  (accepted)      ...      2,919   0  0 

London. — For  the  erection  of  offices,  &c.,  for  Mj\  G.  H. 
Powell,  at  35  and  36,  Lime-stieet,  London,  E.G.  Mr. 
Edward  Sharman,  Wellingborough,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied :  — 

Carter,  J  and  Co  ,  Lime-street  ...  £.5,600  0  0 
Underwood, J., Wellingboiough...  4,885  0  0 
Williams,  G.J,  and  Hon,  Islington  4,446  0  0 
Greenwood,  J.  J.,  Tooley-street ,  ,,  4,300  0  0 
Roberts,  L.  and  E.,  Islington'  ...  4,189  0  0 
*  Accepted. 
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COMPETITIONS  FROM  THE  CLIENT'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  competitors  and 
promoters  of  competitions  rarely  agree  ; 
for  it  generally  happens  that  they  have  two 
quite  different  conceptions  of  the  business 
in  hand.  To  the  architect — and  especially 
to  the  very  young  architect — a  competition 
is,  or,  as  he  thinks,  ought  to  be,  a  game  of 
skill  played  according  to  certain  strict  rules. 
The  clients  make  the  rules  :  the  competitors 
ought  rigidly  to  observe  them,  and  he  who 
does  best  without  infringing  them  should 
have  the  reward.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be 
a  very  good  summary  of  what  ought  to 
happen  if  the  competition  were  instituted 
by  some  public  body,  such  as  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
relative  ability  of  so  many  candidates.  Let 
them  all  work  at  the  same  problem,  mider 
the  same  precise  conditions,  and  in  the  issue 
some  sort  of  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
their  relative  power  to  deal  with  problems 
of  that  particular  class.  The  mistake  which 
too  many  architects  make  ■with  regard  to 
public  competitions  is  that  of  looking  on 
them  as  if  they  had  this  end  in  view.  It  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  Town  Council  of 
A.,  or  the  Vestry  of  B.,  when  they  advertise 
for  designs,  have  nothing  so  near  to  their 
hearts  as  the  winnowing  of  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  of  the  architectural  profession. 
Fired  with  this  noble  impulse,  they  offer  a 
number  of  rewards  to  merit,  and  lay  down  a 
series  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
seek  to  be  rewarded.  To  break  the  rules,  or 
any  of  them,  is  not  only  perilous  but  dis- 
honourable. It  is  a  cheating  of  your  fellow- 
competitors,  and  a  clutching  at  the  prize 
while  you  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 
If  the  rule-makers  say  they  shall  allow  only 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  building  such  as 
elsewhere  costs  fifteen  thousand,  yoii  are 
bound  in  honour  to  do  the  best  you  can 
with  the  ten.  If  they  insist  on  a  stone 
building  when  they  have  only  money  enough 
for  a  brick  one,  you  must  design  a  stone 
one,  and  let  them  take  the  blame  of  its 
looking  poverty-stricken.  If  they  allow  too 
little  land  when  they  have  the  power  of 
giving  more,  you  must  crowd  your  plan 
accordingly,  and  not  mind  spoiling  it.  If 
they  desire  a  particular  form  of  building,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  you  must  adopt  this 
form,  no  matter  how  many  better  forms 
may  occur  to  you ;  and  the  same  principles 
which  guide  you  as  to  the  design  must  guide 
you  as  to  the  drawings.  The  promoters,  it 
may  be,  thought  to  save  competitors  trouble, 
or  themselves  disappointment,  by  having  all 
elevations  in  outline  unshaded;  therefore, 
though  part  of  your  elevation  may  stand  20ft. 
back  or  forward  from  the  rest,  you  must  not 
put  a  particle  of  shadow  to  indicate  this. 
They  prohibited  perspectives,  and,  therefore, 
you  must  not  send  the  slightest  sketch  which 
mil  guide  them  as  to  the  real  appearance  of 
the  building  if  erected.  You  must  follow 
their  instructions  as  if  they  were  the  result 
of  the  profoundest  study  of  every  aspect  of 
the  subject,  instead  of  being,  as  they  usually 
are,  a  vague  statement  of  wants  by  people 
who,  as  yet,  do  not  half-know  what  they 
really  do  want. 

This  is  the  view  commonly  taken  of  com- 
petition rules  by  some  of  the  competitors ; 
and  when  they  fail,  as  they  are  only  too  apt 
to  do,  they  often  complain  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  the  unfairness  of  the  other  com- 
petitors and  of  the  judges.  If  the  competi- 
tion were  instituted  for  the  mere  purpose  of 


ascertaining  the  relative  merits  of  the  com- 
peting architects,  these  complaints  would 
clearly  bo  reasonable ;  and  it  iiever  seems 
to  dawn  on  their  authors  that  it  was  not  so. 
In  reality,  however,  this  is  the  last  thing 
which  ever  troubled  the  promoters.  Nothing 
was  further  from  their  intention  than  to 
start  a  sort  of  voluntary  examination  of 
ai-chitects  as  a  body  ;  they  neither  assumed 
the  ability  to  conduct  it  nor  framed  their 
rules  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  fairly. 
What  they  had  in  view  was  something 
totally  different.  Their  rules  were  made 
with  quite  another  purpose  from  that  which 
competitors  are  apt  to  take  for  granted ; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  one  would 
so  much  regret  a  too  rigid  adherence  to 
those  rules  than  the  very  people  who  framed 
them.  Take  the  case  of  a  committee  in- 
viting designs  for  some  public  building. 
They  know  little  of  architecture,  and  less  of 
its  individual  practitioners.  To  them  an 
architect  is  an  architect,  just  as  to  multi- 
tudes of  people  a  doctor  is  a  doctor ;  and 
they  suppose  one  architect  to  be  about  as 
good  as  another.  This  being  so,  they  con- 
sider that  the  fairest  thing  for  the  architects 
and  the  safest  thing  for  themselves  is  to  let 
everybody  compete  who  will.  The  next 
point  is  to  settle  the  rules  of  the  competition. 
Three-fourths  of  the  committee  probably 
never  saw,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  a 
competition  before.  They  are  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who,  never  having  seen  a  chessboard 
in  his  life,  should  be  made  umpire  at  a  great 
chess  tournament.  Still,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "What  must  be  done  will  be  done," 
and  they  bravely  launch  out  into  the  un- 
knoAvn.  First,  perhaps,  they  settle  the 
accommodation  required.  Almost  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  it,  and  some  room 
or  corridor,  or  staircase  to  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  department  he  happens  to 
be  personally  interested  in.  All  these  little 
additions  mount  up  to  a  good  deal  when 
put  together  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  site 
will  not  expand  itself  to  hold  them ;  and 
the  money  originally  talked  of  is  likely 
rather  to  be  lessened  than  increased.  For 
when  the  next  item,  the  cost,  comes  to  be 
talked  of,  everybody  is  unanimous  that 
architects'  estimates  are  generally  exceeded , 
and  the  natural  remedy  that  suggests  itself 
is,  to  make  a  condition  that  the  work  shall  be 
done  for  so  many  thousand  pounds  less  than 
the  committee  are  really  prepared  to  pay.  If 
the  chosen  architect  can  do  it  for  the  smaller 
sum,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  his  in- 
fringement of  the  rules  will  bo  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  cutting  down  his  commission,  and 
treating  him  shabbily  in  any  other  way  that 
may  suggest  itself.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  site.  In  many  cases,  this  of  course 
is  settled  by  circumstances  :  but  even  when 
it  is  otherwise,  it  often  happens  that  the 
area  allbwed  is  decided  on  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  on  which  the  cost  is 
specified ;  and  that  less  space  is  given  than 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  will  be  wanted.  The 
"  conditions  of  competition  "  have  thus  been 
settled  as  to  three  main  points :  the  accom- 
modation, the  cost,  and  the  area  of  the  site. 
But  two  most  important  questions  evidently 
arise  at  this  stage  :  and  they  are  two  ques- 
tions which  hardly  any  competition  com- 
mittee ever  attempts  to  answer.  If  the 
specified  accommodation  cannot  be  had  for 
the  specified  cost,  is  the  accommodation  to 
be  reduced,  or  is  the  cost  to  be  increased  ? 
And  again  :  If  the  specified  accommodation 
cannot  be  got  on  the  site  provided,  is  the 
accommodation  to  be  cut  down,  or  the  area 
added  to  ?  If  architects  would  get  clear 
answers  to  these  two  questions  at  the  outset, 
much  of  the  undignified  wrangling  which 
forms  the  last  scene  of  almost  every  large 
competition,  would  be  finally  suppressed. 
But  the  questions  can  hardly  be  asked  by 
any  individual  architect ;  he  would  be 
instantly  marked  as  leaning  towards  extra- 


vagance both  in  ground  and  money.  To  ask 
such  questions  is  the  business  of  societies 
representing  either  the  whole  profession  or 
large  local  sections  of  it ;  and  the  more 
ready  they  are  to  do  their  business  in  this 
and  similar  directions,  the  more  hearty  sup- 
port they  are  likely  to  meet  with. 

If  the  committee  stopped  here,  and  made 
no  conditions  beyond  the  three  just  noticed, 
their  rules  would  be  hard  enough  to  conform 
to  ;  but  veiy  few  committees  have  the  wis- 
dom to  stop  so  soon.  They  proceed  to  the 
mysteries  of  scales ;  and  though  it  is  de- 
sirable enough  that  the  scale  should  be  uni- 
form for  all  designs,  we  sometimes  see  some 
strange  conditions  even  here.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Building  News,  amongst  other  papers,  in- 
viting designs  for  a  union  workhouse,  and 
requiring  all  the  plans  to  be  made  to  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  a  foot.  Things  like  this, 
however,  are  trifles,  and  can  easily  be  set 
right  by  letters  from  one  or  two  intending 
competitors.  But  otheV  conditions  are  often 
met  with  which  are  by  no  means  trifles. 
The  committee,  or  some  of  them,  have  pro- 
bably seen  some  other  building  of  the  same 
kind  as  their  own,  which  they  much  admire. 
Whether  their  site  will  fit  it,  whether  their 
surroundings  will  suit  it,  whether  their 
specified  accommodation  can  be  got  into  it, 
are  matters  that  never  trouble  them.  They 
think  (till  their  eyes  are  opened  by  rule- 
breaking  competitors)  that  they  have  found 
the  best  possible  model,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  get  something  as  much  like  it  as  may  be. 
So  they  go  on,  and  specify  the  stjde  of  the 
model  as  the  style  in  which  ail  designs  are 
to  be  composed  :  and  sometimes  even  it? 
plan,  as  the  plan  which  all  architects  are  to 
follow.  The  competitors  were  tied  hand 
and  foot,  it  might  be  thought,  by  the  first 
three  conditions ;  but  their  taskmasters  seem 
bent  on  tethering  them  by  as  many  strings 
as  bound  down  Gulliver  in  Lilliput.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  architecture,  some  of  our 
modern  Gullivers  carry  a  penknife  about 
them,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  propriety, 
sometimes  cut  the  strings,  when  they  are 
pulled  tighter  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
bear. 

Accommodation,  cost,  area,  style,  and 
perhaps  plan,  being  all  settled,  the  com- 
mittee lastly  feel  bound  to  lay  down  riiles 
about  drawing  and  colouring.  They  have 
heard  that  the  non-professional  mind  is  in 
danger  of  being  imposed  on  by  highly- 
coloured  views  ;  hence  they  decide  to  have 
no  views  at  all.  As  to  the  immense  difla- 
culty  which  even  an  accomplished  architect 
finds  in  judging  of  a  complicated  building 
from  mere  plans  and  elevations,  they  know 
nothing.  An  elevation,  they  have  heard, 
shows  the  building  as  it  really  is,  from  which 
they  infer  that  a  perspective  must  needs 
show  the  building  as  it  really  is  not.  Half 
of  them,  perhaps,  do  not  know  an  elevation 
from  a  perspective  ;  and  when  competitors 
send  in  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  we 
believe  that  committees  have  been  known 
to  accept  them  in  perfect  good  faith,  with- 
out the  least  idea  that  their  own  rules  were 
being  transgressed.  Finally,  in  some  cases, 
comes  a  rule  about  having  no  shading  on 
the  drawings  ;  and  this,  if  followed,  com- 
pletes the  work  which  the  previous  rule 
began.  Unless  the  building  is  a  mere  flat 
block,  with  no  breaks,  no  relief,  and  no 
recessed  or  projecting  portions,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  committee  to  form  a  true 
idea  of  what  any  design,  drawn  according 
to  these  last  two  rules,  would  really  look 
Uke. 

The  conditions  are  issued,  the  time  (usually 
too  short  by  half)  expires,  and  the  designs 
come  in.  Now  for  the  first  time,  the  committee 
realise,  probably  with  amazement,  and  per- 
haps with  bewilderment,  the  possibilities 
before  them.  Half  the  competitors  have 
set  several  of  their  rules  aside;  the  most 
scrupulous  have  been  compelled  to  break 
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one  or  two,  for  as  wg  have  seen,  some  of  the 
rules  clashed  with  each  other ;  but  their 
rules  are  the  last  things  the  coraniittee  think 
of  at  present.  Is  their  town  to  be  hindered 
from  liaving  the  best  or  finest  or  most  con- 
venient building  they  can  choose  for  it, 
merely  because  they  framed  rules  which 
they  would  not  have  framed  had  they  known 
all  they  know  now  ?  When  they  specified 
the  building  at  C,  as  a  model  for  their 
building  at  B.,  they  had  no  idea  so  many 
better  types  could  be  found.  When  they 
insisted  on  getting  all  the  accommodation 
on  such  a  slice  of  their  ground,  they  never 
knew  what  a  very  much  better  place  could 
be  built  by  taking  a  few  yards  more.  When 
they  limited  the  cost  to  £20,000,  meaning 
£30,000,  it  was  because  they  thought  that 
quite  enough  for  an  everyday,  humdrum 
piece  of  building  like  the  model  they  were 
looking  up  to  then  :  but  now  that  there  is 
a  chance  of  doing  something  firstrate,  is  not 
it  worth  while  to  stretch  a  point,  and  pay 
£40,000,  for  what  will  really  be  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  neighbourhood  ?  And 
when  they  said  there  were  to  be  no  perspec- 
tives, and  that  the  drawings  were  to  be  in 
outline,  should  not  all  the  architects  have 
known  that  they  would  never  understand 
outline  elevations,  and  do  not  the  architects 
who  had  the  sense  to  foresee  this,  deserve 
to  be  rewarded  rather  than  punished  ?  In 
this  way,  the  rules  go  one  after  the  other. 
The  committee  who  framed  them  find  that 
in  meaning  to  tie  down  the  competing  archi- 
tects, they  were  only  twisting  cords  round 
their  own  wrists  ;  and  having  decided  on 
what  they  consider  the  best  design,  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  have  to  contend  with 
is,  how  to  accept  it  in  the  teeth  of  their  own 
"  Conditions." 

Our  remarks  have  no  reference  to  any  of 
the  recent  competitions  in  particular.  A 
multitude  of  competitions  have  followed 
some  such  course  as  that  here  sketched  out : 
some  of  their  rules  have  been  conflicting, 
others  imwise,  and  others  again  expressly 
framed,  one  might  fancy,  to  give  the  worst 
designs  as  good  a  chance  of  being  chosen  as 
the  best.  With  such  rules  before  them, 
competing  architects  are  in  a  strait.  Are 
they  to  look  on  the  rules  as  possessed  of  a 
sort  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  follow  them 
minutely — or  are  they  to  try  and  discover 
the  real  wants  of  the  rule-makers,  and 
supply  them,  although  this  involves  breaking 
the  letter  of  the  rule  ?  The  architect  who 
does  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  reviled,  and 
the  architect  who  does  the  former  will  hardly 
gain  the  competition.  The  truth  is,  that 
architects  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
dilemma.  Either  the  rules  should  be  put 
forward  only  as  recommendations,  which 
any  competitor  may  disregard  if  he  likes  to 
take  the  risk  of  it,  or  they  should  be  drawn 
up  by  an  impartial  and  experienced  pro- 
fessional assessor,  after  full  discussion  with 
the  committee.  Even  in  this  case  it  is  well 
that  they  should  be  as  elastic  as  possible, 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  their  adviser 
may  find  their  own  rules  turn  round  upon 
them  at  the  close,  and  force  them  either  to 
take  an  inferior  design,  or  to  draw  upon 
theu-  devoted  heads  the  wrath  of  all  the 
law-abiding  competitors. 



UNSAFE  BUILDINGS. 

SINCE  our  comments  were  made  last 
week  on  the  recent  fall  of  a  house  in 
Oxford-street,  other  casualties  have  hap- 
pened of  a  similar  natm-e,  though,  happily, 
imattended  with  loss  of  life  ;  one  is  the  fall 
of  a  portion  of  a  building  in  Peter's-hill, 
Knigr.trider-street,  in  the  City,  and  the 
other  the  collapse  of  some  vaults  in  White 
Hart-street,  Drury-lane.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  case  of  new  buildings,  the  insecurity  of 
a  structure  is  not  discovered  until  after  it 
has  been  erected,  for,  as  we  have  already 


hinted,  the  remedy  of  the  law  comes  too 
late.  In  the  case  of  old  rotten  buildings, 
the  machinoi-y  in  the  hands  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  is  also  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  mischief ;  a  building  must  be  dis- 
covered to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  by 
some  one  before  it  is  examined  by  the 
officials  of  the  Board,  and  pronounced  dan- 
gerous, while  in  most  cases  danger  is  not 
found  out  till  someone  hears  creaking  timbers, 
and  sees  bulging  walls,  or  finds  a  house 
has  actually  fallen  into  the  roadway.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  there  are  scores 
of  buildings  in  London  in  a  threatening 
condition,  party  walls  that  are  merely  hang- 
ing on  by  the  help  of  their  neighbours,  or 
their  front  walls  in  such  a  tottering  state  that 
very  little  is  required  to  cause  them  to  fall 
into  the  streets.  In  old  streets  where 
private  houses  have  been  knocked  into  shops 
by  the  insertion  of  breastsummers,  one 
might  count  dozens  of  house-fronts  in  a  very 
queer  and  shaky  state,  and  as  they  merely 
hold  on  by  means  of  the  floors  and  roofs,  it 
only  needs  a  jar  to  shatter  them  outwards. 
Fronts  with  two  windows  and  a  centre  pier 
of  brickwork  between  are  the  most  doubtful, 
as  the  brickwork  often  gets  shaken  by  altera- 
tions, causing  the  window  arches  to  drop  in 
the  centre,  and  to  cast  all  the  weight  on 
the  weakest  point  of  the  breastsummer. 

The  accident,  last  Friday  night,  in  Peter's- 
hill,  which  is  a  short  and  narrow  thorough- 
f areleading  from  Knightrider-street  to  Queen 
Victoria-street,  is  another  instance  of  an  old 
building  weakened  by  previous  alterations, 
and  impaired  by  decay.  The  premises  which 
have  fallen  form  a  part  of  No.  34,  Knight- 
rider-street, a  corner  block  of  old  buildings, 
used  but  recently  as  a  coffee-house.  It  was 
very  fortunate  the  house  was  empty  at  the 
time  ;  probably  it  was  its  shaky  condition 
which  caused  the  removal  of  the  tenants.  As 
a  police-officer  was  passing  up  the  hill  late 
in  the  evening  he  saw  the  whole  of  the  back 
part  of  the  premises  in  Peter's-hill  fall  out 
into  the  street,  blocking  up  the  road,  and 
two  persons  passing  down  the  hill  had  a 
very  narrow  escape.  Our  examination  of 
the  ruin  has  been  sufficient  to  convince  us  of 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  The  premises  are 
clearly  very  old,  and  adjoined  a  vacant  spot 
of  ground  at  the  back  of  a  large  warehouse, 
caused  by  the  removal  of  a  house  between 
them.  The  back  walls  of  the  cofiPee -house  and 
warehouse  were  thus  left  without  support. 
Clearly  two  causes  operated  to  bring  about  the 
fall ;  one  was  the  inherent  rottenness  of  the 
timbers,  and  the  other  the  removal  of  the 
adjoining  house.  Possibly  also  the  building 
had  been  tampered  with  by  alterations.  The 
side  wall  which  has  fallen  bodily  into  the 
street  appears  to  have  had  three  large  win- 
dow casements  on  the  flrst  floor,  the  frame 
of  which  has  fallen  en  masse  with  their  head 
and  sill  timbers.  The  walls  look  to  lae  com- 
pletely rotten  and  are  a  combination  of 
brick  and  timber.  The  fallen  structure 
seems  to  have  been  dragged  away  from  the 
remaining  part,  simply  from  the  incoherence 
of  the  walls.  One  of  the  timbers  we  saw  was 
so  pulverised  from  decay,  that  the  thought 
occurred  to  us  the  walls  may  have  lost  their 
bond  or  have  subsided.  The  part  still  stand- 
ing is  in  a  very  critical  condition  and  is 
probably  securely  shored  up  by  this  time, 
for  the  separation,  as  might  be  supposed, 
has  taken  place  between  the  cross  walls  in  the 
weakest  part. 

The  causes  of  insecurity  are  evident  to  any 
practical  man,  and  the  question  is,  Cannot 
they  be  avoided  by  timely  measures  ?  It 
appears  to  us  a  great  source  of  danger  is  the 
pulling  down  of  adjoining  houses,  particu- 
larly in  old  neighbourhoods,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Building  Act  do  not  meet  the 
risks.  Notices  of  pulling  down  should  not 
only  be  requirorl ,  but  an  official  inspection 
demanded  in  every  case  of  the  buildings  on 
either  side.  Till  this  precaution  is  taken  we 
shall  continue  to  hear  of  these  casualtieF. 


The  Dangerous  Structures  clauses  chiefly 
apply  to  buildings  that  are  in  absolute  danger 
of  falling,  but  not  to  those  which  have  lost 
their  support,  and  it  seems  desirable,  when- 
ever amendments  are  made,  to  introduce  a 
provision  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Walker  some 
time  ago  drew  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  proper  definition  of  the  words  ' '  danger- 
ous state  "  used  in  the  Act,  and  if  the  adjec- 
tive were  a  little  more  explicit,  and  made  to 
apply  to  all  structures  that  have  lost  support 
and  are  not  in  a  permanently  secure  condition, 
we  might  see  a  beneficial  change. 

The    danger   arising   from   the  sudden 
giving-way  of  vaults   is  one  of  which  we 
cannot    plead  ignorance,    and    to  which 
the   public   are   hourly    exposed    in  our 
streets.     The    great    promenades    of  the 
Strand,     Holborn,     Oxford-street,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  leading  thoroughfares, 
rest  upon  a  succession  of  vaults,  and  if  one 
gives  way  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the 
falling  in  of  several  others  on  either  side. 
Accidents  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  which 
occurred  near  Drury-lane  have  happened 
before  in  London,  and  have  been  attended 
with  serious  results.    In  White  Hart-street 
it  was  the  roadway  which  fell  in,  one  built 
on   a  succession   of   vaults,    thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  peril  of  the  traffic.  Luckily 
the  giving-way  of  vaults  is  not  common,  and 
perhaps  it  is  surprising  we  hear  of  so  few 
accidents  from  this  cause.    We  should  like 
to  know  how  many  roadways  are  formed 
upon  arches,  and  how  many  of  these  arches 
have  been   constructed   with   good  sound 
bricks  in  a  proper  manner.  A  house-to-house 
inspection  would  reveal  many  vaults  in  a  pre- 
carious state  barely  held  up  by  the  support 
of  the  adjoining  vaults.  What  with  dangerous 
structures  threatening  our  heads  along  the 
streets,  and  an  unseen  danger  below  our  feet, 
the  pulslic  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  become  a 
little  disquieted  and  apprehensive.  Some- 
times, however,  this  feeling  of  uneasiness  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  reason.  A  contemporary 
a  day  or  two  ago,  under  the  heading  of  "Dan- 
gerous Structures,"  drew   attention  to  a 
block  of  four  houses  and  shops  at  Hammer- 
smith in  course  of  erection  on  the  north 
side  of  Bridge-road,  which  had  created  some 
excitement  on  Sunday  last  in  consequence 
of  a  rumour  that  the  new  buildings  were  in 
an  unsafe  condition.    The  police  were  com- 
municated with,  and  the  passenger  traffic  on 
one  side  stopped,  under  the  idea  that  the 
building  would   collapse.     A   number  of 
curious  spectators  collected  on  the  spot,  and 
it  is  said  the  district  surveyor  has  condemned 
the  buildings  as  unsafe.    Having  made  an 
inspection  of  the  building,  we  are  bound  to 
say  the  report  has  been  exaggerated,  though 
there  was  some  ground  for  uneasiness.  The 
four  houses  are  built  of  red  brick  and  are 
scarcely  roof  high ;  but  the  work  is  proceeding, 
and  we  were  informed  that  the  surveyor  has 
passed  the  work.    The  front  wall  is  carried 
on  rolled  iron  girders  of  9in.  or  lOin.  deep,two 
under  each  front  wall,  side  by  side,  and  they 
have  wood  flitches  bolted  through  on  the 
outside  for  the  fixing  of  the  fronts.  These 
girders  rest  on  the  party-walls,  which  are 
about  14in.  thick.    To  conform  to  the  line 
prescribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  a 
slight  angle  occurs  in  the   front,  between 
the  third  and  fourth  house,  which  has  per- 
haps weakened  the  bond  by  the  closers,  and 
the  idea  of  instability  may  have  easily 
arisen  from  the  visual  distortion  of  the 
lines  of  the  front  at  this  point.     To  an 
ordinary  spectator  in  the  roadway,  the  front 
looks  naturally  lower  at  this  part,  as  if  it 
had  sunk  ;  but  as  a  good  pier  of  brick  is 
under  it,  and  there  are  no  visible  signs  of 
settlement  above  on  the  outside,  the  illusion 
is  not  borne  out.    There  are,  however,  more 
tangible  signs  of  weakness  in  the  raking 
shores  and  the  upright  baulks   of  timber 
which  have  been  placed  below  the  girders  at 
this  part  on  either  side  of  the  party-wall, 
and  their  presence  here  might  well  suggest 
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the  idea  of  insecurity.  It  ■would  appear  an 
arched  entrance  was  intended  to  have  been 
built  hero,  but  that  the  ;irchitect  had  it  re- 
moved, so  that  the  arcii  should  not  cut  into 
or  weaken  the  pier.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  scantlings  and  super- 
posed weights,  the  piers  supporting  the  ends 
of  the  girders  look  weak  for  their  height.  The 
girders  are  strong  enough  for  their  work, 
as  they  are  double,  and  the  brickwork  over 
them  does  not  rest  as  a  centi-al  weight,  but 
is  broken  by  a  wide  window-opening,  so 
that  only  the  ends  of  the  girders  and  outer 
piers  carry  the  weight  of  the  front.  There 
is  nothing  unusu;il  about  tho  method  of 
construction  :  thousands  of  houses  are  built 
in  this  manner,  their  entire  weight  resting 
on  the  party-walls,  which  form  so  many 
long  legs,  or  piers,  below  the  breastsum- 
mers.  In  regard  to  constructions  of  this 
kind,  we  confess  we  should  like  to  see  more 
solidity  in  the  jiiers  and  intervening  cross- 
walls,  good  templates  to  carry  the  girders, 
and  the  brickwork  carried  up  on  a  good 
concrete  foundation  in  cement.  The  piers 
are  the  critical  points  ;  if  they  are  wide  and 
solidly  built  of  good  bricks  there  is  nothing 
to  fear ;  but  if  they  are  carried  up  like 
common  work,  as  they  often  are,  they 
become  a  cause  of  apprehension  directly 
the  whole  weight  of  the  front  wall  is  put 
upon  them.  Before  the  shop-fronts  are 
fixed,  houses  of  this  kind  never  look  very 
secure,  particularly  when  they  are  only  one 
room  deep,  as  in  the  case  referred  to  above. 
Standing  as  they  do  on  so  many  transverse 
legs,  the  higher  these  become,  the  greater  the 
risk  and  the  care  required.  A  desirable  altera- 
tion would  be  that  the  piers  carrying  the 
fronts  should  be  built  wider  than  they  often 
are,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  lateral  buttress  ; 
but,  of  course,  no  precautions  in  building 
will  compensate  for  a  weak  foundation. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS.~II. 

BESIDES  the  acquisition  of  a  right  to 
Ancient  Lights  by  an  occupancy  of  at 
least  twenty  complete  years  under  the  Pre- 
scription Act,  there  is  another,  and  a  more 
roundabout,  way  of  obtaining  the  same  re- 
sult. If  one  man,  either  by  his  express 
agreement  or  tacit  acquiescence,  allows  and 
induces  another  to  go  to  expense  in  opening 
a  new  window  or  enlarging  an  old  one,  he 
will  be  restrained  by  a  Court  of  Equity 
from  afterwards  blocking  up  that  window 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  an  ancient  light. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  used  its  power  to 
prevent  that  injustice  which  would  have 
happened  had  the  law  had  its  way ;  as  in 
this  supposed  state  of  affairs  there  would 
have  been  no  legal  title  to  the  window,  and, 
but  for  equity,  the  man  so  acting  would  have 
been  able  to  go  back  upon  his  agreement. 
Since  the  Judicature  Act,  however,  the 
princii^les  of  law  and  equity  are  equally 
administered  in  all  courts  ;  though  for  many 
reasons  of  convenience,  litigation  as  to 
such  matters  as  ancient  light  is  still 
carried  out  in  the  Chancery  Division. 
To  support  the  right  in  this  last  way  there 
must  always  be  distinct  evidence  of  consent 
to,  or  acquiescence  in,  the  opening  of  new 
windows,  and  there  must  also  be  some  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  dominant  owner  in  so 
doing,  and,  generally,  some  consideration 
received  by  the  servient  owner.  In  one  case, 
a  landlord  granted  a  lease  of  certain  pre- 
mises, with  the  ancient  lights,  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  improvements,  one  of  which 
was  the  opening  of  new  windows  ;  he  after- 
wards let  the  adjoining  land  to  another  per- 
son, who  proceeded  to  block  up  these 
windows.  But  the  Court  held  that  the  case 
did  not  stand  only  upon  the  footing  of 
ancient  hghts,  but  upon  the  agreement  also  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  neither  the  landlord  nor 
any  one  claiming  under  him  could  biuld 


against  the  now  windows  that  had  so  been 
opened.  Then  there  is  the  more  recent  case 
of  "  Cotching  v.  Bassett "  (32  Law  J.  Rep  : 
N.S.  Chy.;  286),  where  the  owner  of  a  domi- 
nant tenement,  in  the  course  of  rebuilding, 
altered  certain  ancient  lights.  He  had, 
however,  only  done  this  after  comnmnication 
with  the  servient  owner,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  surveyor,  though  without  any ' 
express  agreement.  But  the  Court  held 
that  the  acquiescence  was  enough,  and 
granted  a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain 
the  servient  owner  from  obstructing  the 
lights  as  altered. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  owner  of  pre- 
mises has  acquired  a  right  to  certain 
windows  either  as  being  ancient  lights 
under  the  Prescription  Act,  or  in  virtue  of 
some  agreement  or  acquiescence  such  as 
that  last  mentioned,  what  are  his  remedies 
against  a  neighbour  who  is  about  to  block 
up  those  windows  or  has  already  succeeded 
in  so  doing  P  Originally  there  were,  and 
theoretically  there  still  are,  three  modes  of 
obtaining  redress.  It  is  a  maxim  of  English 
law  that  a  person  injured  by  a  private 
nuisance  may  himself  abate  that  nuisance. 
But  then  he  must  not  injure  anyone  in 
so  doing,  nor  can  he  pull  down  an  obstruc- 
tion until  it  is  completed,  and  so  altogether 
this  theory  is  of  little  practical  value 
nowadays  when  no  wise  man  will  run  the 
many  risks  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  Then  there  is  the  remedy  by  action 
at  law  for  damages;  but,  seeing  that  the 
courts  of  law  could  not,  until  lately,  grant 
an  injunction  to  stop,  or  to  pull  down,  an 
obstruction,  this  again  was  not  what  was 
wanted.  So  jdaintiff  went  to  a  court  of 
equity,  where  he  was,  in  time,  able  to 
get  both  damages  and  an  injunction,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  the  Chancery  Division 
is  now  the  proper  tribunal  in  which  to  seek 
a  remedy  for  the  blocking  up  of  ancient 
lights.  As  to  the  parties  who  can  sue  and 
be  sued  in  such  actions,  these  are  one  or  two 
points  to  consider.  Anyone  in  possession  of 
the  premises  as  tenant,  though  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  even  from  year  to  year,  may 
sue  for  the  injury  done  to  his  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  same  ;  and  this  although 
the  injury  be  but  of  a  temporary  character. 
But  if  the  injury  be  permanent,  and  such 
as  to  affect  the  property  and  its  inheritance, 
the  reversioner  may  also  bring  an  action ; 
and  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  cases  where, 
though  the  obstruction  is  but  a  small  matter, 
it  may  affect  his  title  or  afford  evidence  that 
could  be  afterwards  used  against  the  exist- 
ence of  his  right  to  the  lights  in  question. 

The  point  of  the  party  liable  to  be  sued 
for  an  obstruction  raises  other  questions, 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  considering 
the  facts  of  each  case.  Of  course  an  action 
can  be  brought  against  the  person  who 
causes  the  obstruction.  So  also  is  the  person 
who  continues  the  obstruction  liable  if  he 
has  had  notice  of  its  character  before  such 
continuance.  Again,  if  an  owner  of  pre- 
mises block  up  his  neighbour's  ancient 
lights,  and  then  let  the  place,  he  remains 
liable  if  the  obstruction  be  continued  by  his 
tenant.  Difficulties  sometimes  arise  where 
a  person  purchases  the  reversion  of  premises 
then  let  upon  lease.  If  at  the  time  he  so 
buys  them  there  be  an  existing  nuisance  in 
the  shape  of  an  obstruction  to  ancient  lights, 
then,  though  he  cannot  abate  it,  he  is  never- 
theless liable  to  an  action.  But  if  the 
nuisance  arises  after  the  purchase,  then,  of 
course,  he  is  not  liable,  and  the  only  person 
to  be  sued  is  the  occupier  ;  yet,  even  in  such 
a  case,  if  the  term  be  short,  and  the  land- 
lord chooses  to  renew  the  tenancy  after  the 
obstruction  has  been  erected,  he  would  be- 
come liable,  as  he  must  not  let  his  land  with 
a  nuisance  thereupon.  Delicate  questions 
as  to  Uability  for  blocking  up  ancient  lights 
also  crop  up  where  contractors  are  engaged 
to  do  certain  works.  But  the  general  rule 
is  short  and  sensible  enough.  If  the  obstruc- 


tion follows  as  the  direct  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  given  to  the  contractor, 
then  tho  employer  alone  will  be  held  liable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nuisance  is  caused 
through  the  default  or  negligence  of  the 
contractor  in  executing  the  works,  he  will 
be  the  party  solely  responsible. 

Having  decided  upon  the  party  to  sue  and 
to  be  sued,  and  determined  to  apply  for 
such  an  injunction  as  may  be  necessary,  to- 
gether with  damages  for  the  injury  already 
done  him,  the  plaintiff,  and  his  advisers, 
will  have  to  consider  what  evidence  they 
can  get  to  support  their  case.  In  the  Chan- 
cery Division,  this  evidence  is  generally 
given  by  affidavit,  though  it  is  usual  for 
both  parties  to  give  notice  that  they  wish  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  who  have  made 
these  affidavits,  or  such  of  them  as  they  may 
think  desirable.  Of  com-se  the  first  point  to 
be  proved  is  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
light  fcr  over  twenty  years  ;  and  here  the 
evidence  of  any  aged  people  who  knew  the 
place  is  very  valuable.  If  the  plaintiff  bases 
his  case  either  solely,  or  in  part,  upon  a 
written  agreement  under  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  open  the  window  in  question,  or 
upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  defendant  or 
his  predecessor  in  title,  this  must  be  proved 
likewise.  Then  we  come  to  the  evidence 
which  he  can  bring  forward  with  a  view  of 
showing  that  his  supply  of  light  and  air 
will  be  so  reduced  by  the  defendant's  act  of 
obstruction  as  to  make  his  house  less  com- 
fortable for  occupation,  or  to  render  his 
premises  less  fit  for  carrying  on  his  accus- 
tomed business.  This  evidence  falls  into 
two  divisions.  There  is,  firstly,  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  as  to  the  actual  effect 
that  has  been,  or  mil  be,  produced  by  the 
defendant's  wrongful  action  ;  and,  secondly, 
evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  sky  area  of 
which  the  plaintiff  will  be  deprived  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
hints  as  to  the  former  of  these  classes,  for 
everything  depends  upon  the  special  facts  of 
each  particular  case.  The  latter  branch 
consists  of  evidence  to  prove  the  height  and 
width  of  new  and  old  buildings,  and  the 
deductions  drawn  from  Ecientitic  men  as 
to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sky  area 
that  will  be  open  to  the  plaintiff  after  the 
proposed  alterations.  It  is  usual  to  produce 
a  model  proving  all  these  points,  and  one 
so  constructed  as  to  show  the  changes  that 
have  been,  or  are  to  be,  made  is  the  best. 
In  one  case  an  experiment  was  tried  as  to 
what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  defendant's 
buildings  were  completed  by  raising  sack- 
cloth or  tarpaulin  on  poles,  and  then  lower- 
ing it  again  to  the  old  position  ;  but  such 
things  should  always  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  both  parties,  or  the  results  will  be  of 
little  or  no  value  at  the  hearing. 

It  is  very  common  in  cases  of  this  kind  for 
the  plaintiff  to  apply  for  an  injunction 
while  the  suit  is  pending,  and  before  it 
comes  on  for  trial.  This  interlocutory  ap- 
plication is  often  made  immediately  after 
issuing  the  writ,  and,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
plaintiff  finds  that  the  defendant  means  to 
proceed  with  his  obstruction,  supposing  one 
to  have  been  threatened  or  commenced.  In 
Equity,  it  is  always  the  duty  of  a  party 
seeking  relief  to  come  to  the  court  without 
delay,  and,  for  this  reason,  an  interlocutory 
application  may  often  be  advisable.  But  in 
granting  such  an  injunction  the  court  wiU, 
first  consider  the  balance  of  convenience  ; 
and  unless  a  strong  case  is  made  out,  it 
usually  orders  the  matter  to  stand  over  imtil 
the  cause  comes  on  forbearing;  making  the 
defendant  agree  to  use  all  dihgence  in  his 
pleadings,  and  undertake  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction if  ordered,  or  not  to  go  on  any 
further  with  his  buildings,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  At  the  hearing, 
presuming  the  plaintiff  to  succeed,  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  an  injxmction  shall  be 
granted,  or  damages  awarded,  or  both.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
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kinds  of  injunctions  ;  one  restraining  a  thing 
from  being  done,  the  other  commanding  a 
thing  to  Lo  undone.  This  latter  is  termed  a 
mandatory  injunction,  and  it  is,  obviously, 
a  much  stronger  proceeding  than  the  for- 
mer, Avliich  merely  stops  the  erection  of 
buildings  that  arc  but  just  begun.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  no  manda- 
tory injunction  will  be  granted  upon  an 
interlocutory  ai^plication.  Nor  will  the 
court,  even  at  the  hearing,  grant  such  an 
injunction,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
make  the  defendant  pull  down  the  obstruc- 
tion, whether  it  be  a  wall  or  a  house;  un- 
less it  is  so  serious  and  extreme  a  case  that 
full  justice  cannot  be  done  by  damages 
alone.  But  where  the  building  is  in  pro- 
gress, then  the  usual  remedy  is  by  way  of 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
going  on  with  it  so  as  to  block  up  the  plain- 
tiff's ancient  lights.  Sometimes  when  the 
case  has  been  heard,  and  the  plaintiil'  has 
been  successful,  a  course  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  as  to  altering  the  new  building 
and  paying  damages  and  the  like  ;  but,  of 
course,  all  these  matters  vary  with  the  facts 
of  each  particular  case,  and,  therefore,  the 
possible  combinations  are  almost  endless, 
if  damages  be  awarded  by  the  Court,  the 
amount  thereof  will  be  decided  according  to 
the  evidence  which  each  party  may  bring 
forward.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
plaintiff  does  not  succeed,  as  where  the 
right  to  windows  which  he  claims  has  been 
lost  after  its  acquisition :  and  this  point, 
with  other  forms  of  defence,  and  some  recent 
cases  in  which  injunctions  have  beem  granted, 
we  shall  consider  in  our  next  article. 


A  EECENT  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA. 

{Continued  from  265.) 

IN  concluding  our  review  of  the  buildings 
crowding  the  interior  of  the  Kremlin 
at  Moscow,  we  must  note 

THE  AESEJfAL, 

standing  with  an  east  frontage,  and  occupy- 
ing the  left-hand  side  of  the  northern  apex  of 
the  inclosure.  The  ground  it  occupies  was 
formerly  a  meeting  and  residential  place  of 
the  Russian  nobles.  This  building,  the 
erection  of  which  ranges  from  1701  to  1736, 
is  upon  the  model  of  the  arsenal  of  Venice. 
It  is  a  long  plain  building  of  two  stories, 
■with  a  portico  and  pediment  in  the  centre. 
The  ground-floor  in  the  interior  is  vaulted, 
and  arranged  on  the  principle  of  our  Tower 
of  London,  the  contents  being  old  flags  and 
accoutrements  of  war.  One  portion  of  this 
building  was  blown  up  by  the  French  in 
1812,  but  the  damage  has  been  made  good. 
The  detail  this  buUding  is  most  celebrated 
for  is  the  base,  which  is  built  up  about  four 
feet  high,  and  brought  out  before  the  face 
of  the  main  walls  about  three  yards.  On 
this  base,  which  runs  the  full  length  of  this 
great  building,  broken  only  by  the  entrance 
steps,  are  symmetrically  placed  the  whole  of 
the  bronze  cannon  left  in  the  snow  by  the 
grand  army  of  Napoleon  in  their  fatal  re- 
treat of  1812.  As  a  military  trophy  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  world  :  it  be- 
speaks, not  a  war  of  nations,  but  one  of 
great  and  mighty  races,  and  its  contempla- 
tion gives  the  traveller  a  better  idea  of  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Russians  with  Napo- 
leon than  does  that  of  any  other  monument. 
These  cannons  and  mortai-s  are  all  of  bronze, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  even  as  old  metal 
must  be  enormous.  The  total  number  of 
pieces  is  875,  consisting  of  365  pieces  French, 
189  Austrian,  123  Prussian,  70  Italian,  40 
Neapolitan,  34  Bavarian,  and  lesser  numbers 
of  Dutch,  Saxon,  Spanish,  Polish,  &c.,  &c., 
the  recapitulation  of  which  shows  the  hold 
Napoleon  had  obtained  over  the  armies  of 
Europe,  which  upon  this  occasion  were 
pressed  into  his  service.  Ihe  only  orna- 
ments associated  with  these  cannons  are 


sundry  Russian  eagles  in  bronze,  i:)laced  in 
an  attitude  of  triumph  over  these  their 
fftUen  enemies.  This  string  of  cannon,  half 
buried  as  it  was  in  snow  at  the  time  of  the 
■writer's  visit,  and  guarded  by  tall  grey- 
coated  Cossacks,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  their 
formidable  arms,  is  a  sight  that  no  traveller 
can  readily  forget,  and  one  that  associates 
the  arsenal  of  the  Kremlin  with  the  most 
terrible  event  in  history. 

Having  reviewed  the  pirincipal  buildings 
in  the  Kremlin,  we  will  pay  a  short  visit  to 
the 

CKINESE  CITY, 

which  is  the  trading,  or  old  port,  of  Moscow 
— a  suburb  as  it  were  attached  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Kremlin,  and  protected  by  a 
great  wall  pierced  by  six  gates.  These 
walls,  alike  of  brick,  Avere  erected  about 
1535  by  Petroe,  an  Italian  architect,  and 
although  not  so  imioosing  as  the  Kremlin 
walls,  they  are  equally  as  picturesque. 

The  ancient  entrances  through  these 
walls  were  small,  and  remind  one  of  those  of 
the  city  of  York ;  these  where  retained,  are 
used  by  foot  passengers,  and  large-arched 
openings  for  modern  traffic  are  pierced 
through  the  adjoining  brickwork.  The  one 
nearest  to  the  junction  with  the  Kremlin 
walls, 

THE  YOSKEESENSKI  GATE, 

being  the  principal    entrance    into  this 
Civatas,  has  two  such  archways,  and  against 
the  broad  pier  dividing  them  is  placed  a  vo- 
tive chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Iberian  Mother 
of   God,  so  called  from  the  shrine  being 
brought  from  Iberia.  In  this  is  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  the  value  of  which, 
as  a  shrine,  is  greater  than  probably  that  of 
any  other  work  of  art  in  the  world.  This 
little  chapel,  with  its  worshijDpers  trooping 
in  and  out,  is  literally  a  human  hive,  where 
in  the  form  of  money  is  deposited  no  sinall 
portion  of  honey,  for  the  gifts  or  collections 
of  the  faithful  at  this  shrine  amoimt  to  a 
fixed  income  of  £10,000  per  ytar,  £7,000  of 
which  constitutes  the  piay  of  the  Metropo- 
litan of  Moscow.    It  is  a  curious  feature  in 
the  Russian  Church,  one  well  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  this  little  chapel,  planted  in 
the  busiest  part  of  this  great  and  wealthy 
city,  that  the  one  is  still  and  silent,  and  in 
itself  capable  of  furnishing  much  in  the  way 
of  income,  and  the  other,  a  satellite,  which 
represents  an  altar  or  shrine  moved  to  a 
place  where  the  people  most  do  congregate, 
is  ever  busy,  and  furnishes  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Church.  This  system  is  adopted 
on  all  hands,  it  is  reflected  in  the  chapels  on 
either  side  of  the  Holy  Gate  of  the  Kremlin, 
in  the  chaj)el  on  the  Neva-bridge  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  orthodox  churches  which  have  chapels 
of  this  character,  planted  in  the  corners  of 
what  we  should  call  the  churchyards,  where 
they  abut   upon  the  principal  thorough- 
fares.   Pondering  for  a  moment  over  the 
influence  of  these  votive  chapels,  placed  at 
every  point  of  vantage  in  the  great  cities  of 
Russia,  we  are  led  to  compare  the  import- 
ance of  the  national  altars  of  Russia  with 
those  of  our  own  country,  and  to  remark 
that  ours  have  lost,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  or  through 
the  action  of  the  Puritans,  a  great  deal  of 
their  reverential  awe,  and  their  hold  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people.     That  a  system 
identical  with  the  Russian  one  formerlj'  ob- 
tained in  England  we  have  ample  proof  ;  it 
was  reflected  in  such  shrines  as  that  of  St. 
Thomas  u  Beckett  at  Canterbury,  and  in 
the  bridge,  the  wayside,  and  the  holy-well 
chajDels  common  throughout  the  land.  It 
is  not  our  ofiice  to  trace  the  cause  of  their 
decline  in  England ;  but  their  suppression 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  loss  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Established  Church.    The  effect  of 
such  a  repressive  measure  in  Russia  would 
be  to  cut  the  mass  of  the  people  loose  from 


the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  saci'ifice  the 
jjiinciijal  source  of  ecclesiastical  revenue. 
Amongst  the  quaint-looking  shops  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  gate,  the  doors  of  which  are 
open  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  the 
shojikecpers  trusting  more  to  their  fur 
clothing  than  to  fires,  was  one  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  drysaltery.  Here  might  be  seen 
circular  blocks  of  white  and  yellow  wax, 
piled  one  on  another,  after  the  manner  of 
our  grindstones,  a  detail  that  reminded  one 
of  the  proportions  of  this  wax  trade,  conse- 
quent upon  the  retention  of  this  primitive 
form  of  illumination  in  the  orthodox 
churches,  and  their  associated  chapels.  Ad- 
joining was  one  of  the  many  marts  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  lamps  and  shrines.  These  are 
rude  in  art,  and  manufactured  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  for 
in  every  house,  in  every  room,  and  in  every 
bank,  counting-house  or  office  throughout 
the  country,  one  or  more  of  these  shrines  are 
fixed,  their  position  in  these  cases  being 
near  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  angle  of  the 
walls.  The  subjects  of  these  shrines  are 
saints  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Russian  Church, 
that  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  being  the  most 
popular.  Like  everything  Russian,  they  are 
gaudy  with  gold.  The  ground  of  these 
pictures  are  mostly  embossed  on  gilded 
paper,  with  the  figures  painted  on  in  oil  or 
distemper.  The  frames  are  broad  plain 
mouldings,  ■with  the  angles  or  mitres 
rounded  in  composition  before  gilding. 
These  frames  have  the  appearance  of  being 
laquered  on  silver  after  the  manner  of 
Gei-man  mouldmgs  ;  but  their  finished  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  common  gold.  The 
lamps  are  of  coloured  ^lass  fixed  in  brass 
frames,  and  each  pi'ovided  with  three  brass 
chains,  to  admit  of  their  being  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  Of  the  mass  of  these 
shrines,  but  few  possess  any  merit  in  the 
way  of  art;  the  style  followed  is  conventional, 
of  the  order  known  to  us  as  pre-Raphaelite, 
the  principle  of  working  on  old  models 
being  rigidly  observed.  Here  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  gate  we  may  see  itinerants 
of  every  class  ;  the  most  curious  are  those 
vending  the  national  drink.  These  men 
carry  kettles  of  hot  tea,  on  their  shoulders 
are  strings  of  perforated  cakes  or  white 
bread,  and  around  their  waists  are  fitted 
wooden  frames,  constructed  to  hold  about  a 
dozen  glasses.  At  the  east  side  of  this  gate, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  wall  that 
formerly  connected  this  gate  with  the 
Ki'emHn,  is  one  of  the  largest  modem  build- 
ings in  Moscow.  This  is  of  brick,  and  de- 
signed in  the  old  Russian  style  ;  its  purpose 
is  that  of  a 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM, 

but  although  it  is  covered  in ,  it  is  standing 
in  an  unfinished  state  for  want  of  funds.  In 
dealing  with  the  architecture  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, we  noted  this  revival  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian style  of  art  as  being  a  parallel  one  to 
that  of  our  Queen  Anne  movement.  We 
saw  it  ia  St.  Petersburg  associated  with 
other  introduced  stylos  ;  but  in  Moscow  it  is 
carried  to  greater  excess,  and  it  appears  to 
admit  of  no  i-ival  in  this  city.  As  a  style, 
it  was  that  adopted  in  old  times  in  the 
domestic  buildings  of  the  nobles  ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  grounded  on  Classic 
lines,  and  to  have  been  first  applied  in 
Russia  when  the  material  of  construction 
was  wood.  The  leading  features  of  the 
windows,  which  are  verj'  small,  are  blocks 
at  the  ends  of  the  sills,  on  these  are  placed 
columns,  swelled  out  in  the  centre,  counter- 
parts of  those  of  our  so-called  Saxon  Era  ; 
these  support  heavy  pediments,  and,  as  the 
window  heads  are  not  always  square,  some 
partaking  of  the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  feeling, 
they  are  strange  and  incongruous  in  appear- 
ance. The  ground  is  brickwork,  carefully 
pointed  at  completion.  The  stirings  are 
plastered,  and  enriched  with  coloured  orna- 
ments, mostly  of  red  and  green  arabesque, 
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which  at  first  sight  gives  one  the  impression 
of  being  wrought  in  English  tiles,  as  it  does 
the  belief  that  there  is  room  for  their  intro  - 
duction.  The  cornices  are  heavy  and  void  of 
character ;  the  wall  facing  is  broken  up  in  a 
manner  that  can  only  suggest  that  the  orig'i- 
nals,  from  which  the  designs  were  drawn, were 
executed  in  wood.  The  roofs,  in  some  cases, 
are  low,  in  others  they  aro  of  the  Mansard 
type,  the  smaller  features  being  graced  with 
high-pitch  coverings  in  the  form  of  spires. 
In  connection  with  this  style,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  douics,  or  other  features  per- 
taining to  the  Ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  country,  aro  wanting. 

The  interior  of  this  civic  portion  of  the 
heart  of  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Great  or  Eed-square  surrounding  the  Holy 
Gate  of  the  Kremlin,  is  composed  of  narrow 
streets  and  blocks  of  trading  marts.  These 
streets  are  lined  with  shops,  the  character  of 
which,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  resembles 
those  of  our  English  towns  more  than  other 
Continental  cities.  Here  we  see  a  church, 
gaudy  with  the  most  barbaric  colouring  of 
scarlet,  yellow,  or  green,  theie  an  hotel,  or 
an  exchange,  the  elevations  of  which  are 
ordinary,  or  commonplace.  The  crowded 
state  of  the  streets,  and  the  mass  of  produce 
from  all  parts  of  the  old  world,  remind  us 
that  we  are  in  the  heart  of  a  great  trading 
city,  and  that  we  are  in  the  neighlDourhoocl 
of  the  far-famed 

BAZAARS  OF  MOSCOW. 

The  rights  of  fixing  marts  or  places  of 
trade  appear  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
hands  of  kings  and  rulers  throughout  all 
historic  times.  This  was  the  case  in  England, 
where  the  monks,  and  lords  of  manors,  sued 
before  our  kings  for  charters  or  grants  of 
fairs  and  markets.  The  policy  regulating 
these  staples  was  that  of  the  trading  com- 
munity coming  to  the  seat  of  local  or  other 
government  to  vend  or  exchange  their 
goods.  It  was  a  concentration  for  the  more 
ready  mode  of  supervision  and  taxation  in 
the  form  of  market  tolls,  &c.,  and  thus  be- 
came the  source  of  revenue  in  primitive 
times. 

Of  this  great  market  or  mart  of  Moscow, 
we  learn  that  it  existed  in  its  infant  state 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and  that, 
growing  too  large  for  its  accommodation,  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  site,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  enlargement  of  the 
Kremlin,  not  for  state,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastical considerations,  but  for  simple  pur- 
poses of  trade.  As  if  in  proof  of  this  we  find 
the  heart  of  this  inclosure  composed  of 
bazaars,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
necessity  of  the  Great  or  Red-square,  devoted 
to  regal  and  ecclesiastical  displays  when 
politic  for  the  same  to  be  made  in  the  face 
of  the  people,  would  have  extended  to  the 
walls  of  the  citadel,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
occupying  the  Kremlin  would  have  moved 
outwardly  to  the  shadow  of  it;s  walls. 

In  passing  through  St.  Petersburg  we 
failed  to  notice  the  bazaars  or  markets,  asthose 
of  Moscow  were  of  a  more  national  tj'pe, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  these  interesting 
features  are  so  far  uii described. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  city  at  this  point 
is  a  series  of  black  squares,  separated  by 
narrow  white  lines,  the  latter  forming  an 
interminable  labyrinth.  These,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  the  shojjs  or  stores,  and  on  the 
other  the  alleys  dividing  or  separating  them. 
Entering  one  of  these  passages,  you  are 
struck  with  their  Oriental  character.  The 
shops,  on  either  side,  are  about  12ft.  square, 
mostly  unglazed,  with  a  counter  separating 
the  buyers  or  passers  by  from  the  noisy 
fur-clad  sellers  or  venders.  These  alleys  are 
devoted  to  certain  trades,  that  of  the  gold 
and  silver  dealers,  who  expose  their  goods  in 
glass  cases,  being  the  most  interesting.  The 
rear  of  these  shops  look  into  private  squares 
or  stores  for  packages,  &c.,  some  of  which, 
like  our  Smithtield  market,  have  another  and 


a  wholesale  class  of  dealers  beneath.  The 
shops,  as  we  have  noted,  arc  almost  exclu- 
sively attended  to  by  the  Jew-looking  male 
sex.  At  the  close  of  the  business,  the  open 
fronts  of  these  shops  are  closed  with  light 
folding  shutters  of  shcet-ii'on,  and  they  are 
secured  with  padlocks.  In  every  case  a 
string  is  threaded  through  two  staples  ;  this 
is  tied  at  the  ends,  and  sealed  with  soft 
wax,  worked  by  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  the 
seal  being  the  private  mark  of  the_owner, 
usually  carried  on  his  finger- ring.  Keturn- 
iug  in  the  morning,  the  first  ofiice  is  to 
examine  the  seal,  as  the  shop  could  not 
possibly  be  entered  without  its  removal. 
This  custom  of  sealing  their  places  of  busi- 
ness is  one  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  one 
actively  pursued  in  all  the  Ilussian  centres  of 
trade. 

The  passages  of  these  bazaars  are  all 
covered,  the  system  followed  being  very 
quaint.  Across  these  alleys,  about  12ft. 
above  the  pavement,  beams,  cased  with 
sheet-iron,  are  placed,  the  object  of  which, 
we  were  told,  was  to  preserve  them  from 
decay  ;  but  which  we  thought  was  to  guard 
them  against  fire.  Across  these  beams,  and 
about  2ft.  in  width,  aro  continuous  gutters, 
and  from  the  edges  of  the  same,  and  sloping 
back  to  the  walls  of  the  store-rooms  above 
the  shops,  are  glazed  lights,  the  whole  of 
which  form  great  troughs  over  the  lines  of 
these  alleys.  At  the  intersections,  these 
gutters  are  stopped,  and  a  kind  of  dome  is 
formed,  the  water  of  the  gutters  being  con- 
veyed by  pipes  to  a  hopper,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  same,  from  whence  it  is  dis- 
charged by  dropping  on  to  the  pavement 
beneath.  Ihe  floors  of  these  alleys  or 
passages  are  paved  with  stone,  and  they  are 
furnished  with  well  defined  gutters  in  the 
centre,  which  are  covered  over  with  boards 
hung  in  suitable  irons.  Our  impression  was 
that  these  bazaars  were  older  constructions 
than  1812,  hut  we  were  assured  that  such 
was  not  the  case  ;  we  must  hence  infer  that 
they  were  rebuilt  after  the  burning  of  the 
city  on  an  old  or  primitive  plan. 


CHURCH-HUNTING  IN  SUSSEX. 

THE  ecclesiologist  of  to-day,  the  Salurdai/ 
Review  remarks,  is  a  very  different  being 
from  the  ecclesiologist  of  thirty  or  even  twenty 
years  ago.  His  sympathies  come  down  to  a 
period  very  much  more  recent  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  openly  professes  a  regard  for  Inigo 
Jones,  and  can  admire  Wren  on  occasion.  A 
good  piece  of  Stuart  panelling  fixes  his  atten- 
tion more  surely  than  decorated  sedilia.  The 
Lombardic  character  has  no  charms  for  him  in 
comparison  with  a  punning  but  pious  epitaph  of 
Cromwell's  time.  He  copies  the  early  entries  in 
the  parish  register,  though  it  goes  no  farther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centiuy,  and  asks  anxiously  after  Geoi-gian 
foi-ms  of  special  prayer.  He  looks  with  won- 
derful tolerance  on  pewing,  and  insists  on 
stripping  off  the  altar-cloth  in  hopes  of  finding 
an  Elizabethan  oak  table.  He  has  a  strange 
habit,  too,  of  carrying  a  guide-book  with  him 
always,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  it. 
Guide-books  do  not  contain  the  kind  of  in- 
formation he  seeks,  but  he  uses  them  to  find 
out  what  has  not  been  noticed.  When  the 
guide  says  such  a  place  is  not  worth  a  viiit, 
thither  he  wends  his  way  ;  and  true  happiness  is 
his  when  he  discovers  a  region  unknown  to 
Murray  and  Stanford.  Churches  unmentioned  in 
the  books  are  to  him  what  editions  unnoticed  by 
Lowndes  are  to  the  bibliomaniac,  or  a  new  old 
fossil  to  the  geologist. 

His  ideal  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  delta  of  the  Arun.  He 
has  an  eye  like  a  huntsman's  for  "a  country," 
and  observes  at  once  that  behind  the  coast-line 
which  stretches  from  Bognor  to  Worthing,  or 
about  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Arun  at  Littlehampton,  there  is  a  depres- 
sion which,  not  long  ago,  as  an  old  map  tells 
him,  was  a  swamp.  Between  this  and  the  sea 
are  a  number  of  very  small,  very  old,  and  very 
pretty  churches.  The  parishes  are  microscopic 
in  their  minuteness,  as  they  are  in  Essex  near 


the  coast-line,  pointing  probably  to  an  early  and 
dense  settlement  of  the  immigrant  Saxons,  and 
by  consequence  the  churches  are  numerous. 
Within  a  few  miles  he  finds  church  after  church 
— discovers  them,  as  he  puts  it — on  which  no 
archrcological  papers  have  been  read,  and  of 
which  no  handbook  notices  more  than  the  name. 
He  set.s  steadily  to  work,  looking  forward,  as  his 
note -book  gradually  fills,  to  happy  hours  Dvith 
Dallaway  in  the  Museum  on  hi.s  return  to  town. 

He  passes  Clymping  with  a  sigh,  Clymping  of 
whicii  he  has  heard  so  much.  Its  almost  Doric 
.simplicity,  the  plain  lancets,  the  soUd  effect  of 
great  spaces  of  blank  wall,  the  unusual  slope  of 
the  roof,  all  are  points  of  momentary  interest 
only.  Clymping  has  been  "done."  Clymping 
ha*  attained  celebrity.  It  has  been  -'tho- 
roughly restored  "  ;  but  even  this  does  not 
interest  him.  The  curious  niche  in  the  tower 
with  its  zig-z.ag  mouldings  seems  to  him  to  have 
no  look  of  age  left,  and  he  refuses  to  accept  as 
ancient  what,  he  asserts,  is  but  a  modern  archi- 
tect's interpretation  of  ancientness.  But  at 
Ford  he  wai-ms  up.  Though  the  place  is  in  the 
books  the  church  is  hardly  mentioned.  It  stands- 
in  a  low  meadow  surrounded  by  wooden  fences. 
There  is  no  road  to  it,  only  a  grassy  pathway. 
Small  as  it  is — so  small  that  a  neighbouring 
house  seems  to  tower  above  it — every  style  of 
English  architecture  seems  to  have  left  a  mark 
on  it.  There  are  Norman  features  in  the  little 
round-headed  windows  of  the  chancel.  There 
are  First  Pointed  lancets,  and  "  cottage-headed  " 
windows  besides,  and,  most  interesting  of  all, 
there  is  a  porch,  which  contrasts  in  its  ruddy 
mellowness  of  lichen-coated  brick  with  the  grey 
flint  walls  of  the  older  building,  as  well  as  in  itB 
c\irved  gable,  speaking  of  the  "restoration," 
which,  we  are  told,  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  Not  half  a  mile  further  is 
Tortington,  almost  surrounded  with  the  woods 
wluch  here  put  forth  an  arm  from  the  neighbour- 
ing park  at  Arundel.  The  prioiy  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  has  disappeared,  and  the  vicar,  who 
used  to  have  "  corrody  "  for  himself  and  his 
seiwant  with  the  canons,  now  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  The  church  is  full  of  objects  of 
interest,  though  scarcely  larg'cr  than  Ford,  the 
chief  feature  being  the  chancel  arch,  so  often 
described  and  figured  as  an  example  of  the 
grotesque  ornament  of  the  Later  Norman  style. 
The  church  -  hunter  does  not  long  delay  at 
Arundel.  Is  it  not  fully  described  in  numberless 
books  ?  The  new  Romanist  church,  not  long 
finished  by  the  Duke,  impresses  him  fiivourably 
from  a  distance,  but  unfavom'ably  on  a  nearer 
view.  The  situation  is  magnificent ;  but  the 
architect,  wishing  perhaps  to  make  the  most  of 
it,  has  made  too  much.  Obtrusive,  vidgar,  are 
the  adjectives  which  rise  to  our  ecclesiologist's 
somewhat  prejudiced  lips,  and  when  he  visits 
the  interior  the  chromolithographs  on  the  walls 
and  the  decorations  of  the  altar  make  him  add 
the  word  "tawdry."  Of  the  parish-church  he 
has  heard  too  much  lately,  and  hurrying  down 
the  hill  and  across  the  bridge,  he  seeks  once 
more  the  thickly-strewn  churches  of  the  coast. 

Leominster,  in  spite  of  its  high-sounding  name, 
does  not  keep  him  long,  for  it  is  both  thoroughly 
restored  and  well  described.  At  Rustington  he 
pauses.  The  lych-gate  at  a  corner  of  the 
churchyard,  the  two  wooden  i30rches  with  their 
massive  oak  beams,  the  Transitional  Norman 
windows  of  the  tower,  the  frequent  lancets,  give 
the  place  a  great  charm  in  his  eyes ;  nor  does 
the  interior  disappoint  him,  with  its  numerous 
tablets  and  the  fragments  of  one  very  ancient 
monument,  perhaps  of  one  of  the  Bohims,  whose 
co-heire.s.ses  divided  East  Preston  and  Rusting- 
ton, or  West  Preston,  between  them  some  time 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  but  he  seeks  in  vain  for 
any  memorial  of  Thomas  Baker,  who  was  ' '  of 
Rustington,"  and  whose  grandson,  the  great 
John  Selden,  probably  often  sojourned  at  the 
manor  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  now 
a  rather  shabby-looking  farmhouse.  At  East 
Preston  he  is  told  by  a  villager  that  the  church 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  a  statement  whioh 
he  receives  at  first  with  incredulity,  but  an 
inspection  of  the  chancel,  which  was  invisible 
from  the  road,  justifies  it.  Tlie  little  round- 
he  ided  windows  date  from  the  very  beginning 
of  English  architecDure.  Angmering  looks  too 
fresh  to  attract  him,  though  there  are  features 
of  interest  in  it  which  eveu  a  virtual  rebuilding 
thirty  years  ago  has  not  obliterated.  Patching 
had  once  a  shingle  spire  and  a  north  aisle;  but 
a  tablet  over  the  door  records  the  gratitude  of 
the  parishioners  to  a  certain  Sir  Richard  Hunter 
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who  "repaired  and  beautified"  the  ehurch  in 
1836.  To  liim,  iirobably,  wo  may  attribute  the 
whitewaBlicd  coiliag,  balf  hiding  the  roof-beams, 
and  the  thick  eoat  of  yellow  paint  which  covers 
the  pulpit.  This  pulpit  is  a  joy  to  the  modern 
ecclesiolojjist.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  wine-glass 
pattern,  but  worked  into  it  are  five  panels,  in 
which  thick  coats  of  paint  cannot  disguise  the 
exquisite  carving  or  the  Holbeinesque  design. 
What  is  the  Perpendicular  choir-screen,  what 
the  curious  double  miserere  seats,  to  this  scries 
of  panels  F  But  the  day  is  waning,  and  hours 
would  not  suffice  to  copy  patterns  as  intricate  as 
an  ornamental  engraving  of  Beham,  and  the 
town  parson  rushes  off  to  Clapham.  There  is  a 
steep  hill  down  and  a  steeper  hill  up  through  a 
village-street  of  cottages  too  well-built  for 
picturesqueness,  add  he  turns  in  at  a  gate  and 
across  two  fields  to  a  wood  through  which  the 
pathway  climbs  the  hill.  On  his  right  is  a 
picturesque  farmhouse  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  immediately  before  him,  half-hidden  among 
the  oaks,  is  the  church.  It  somewhat  resembles 
Clymping ;  but  its  Early  English  features  are 
many  of  them  the  result  rather  of  a  recent 
' '  thorough  restoration ' '  than  the  genuine  article. 
He  cannot  but  admii-e  the  western  lancets  from 
under  the  new  lych-gate,  and  can  well  believe 
it  when  ho  is  told  that  at  the  opening  service 
after  the  restoration  the  music  within  was 
answered  by  the  nightingales  without.  In  the 
churchyard  on  the  left  is  a  monument  to  the 
mother  of  that  genial  novelist,  Erank  Smedley, 
but  memorials  of  greater  literary  interest  are 
within.  In  the  6entre  of  the  nave,  just  below 
the  chancel  step,  is  a  brass  in  exquisite  preserva- 
tion. It  was  long  hidden  away  under  the  pave- 
ment, to  which  fact  its  preservation  intact  may 
perhaps  be  attributed,  for  the  curious  and 
delicately-designed  representation  of  the  Trinity 
between  the  figures  could  not  long  have  sur- 
vived a  Puritan  visitation,  however  mild.  In 
1526  the  knight  Sir  John  Shelley  died,  having 
married  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the  Michel- 
groves,  to  whose  inheritance  he  owed  his  trans- 
plantation into  Sussex  out  of  Kent.  The 
Michelgroves  had  themselves  come  from  Kent, 
where  they  had  figured  as  Fauconers  of  Eauoon- 
hurst,  and  though  they  changed  the  name,  the 
hawk  remains  on  the  coat-of-arms  which  the 
lady  wears  in  brass.  From  her  second  son 
descended  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  Field 
Place,  a  few  miles  off  across  the  hills.  The 
SheUeys  continued  at  Michelgrove  till  the  be. 
ginning  of  this  century,  and  the  chancel  is  f  uU 
of  their  tombstones.  There  is  the  judge,  with 
his  wife  and  his  children,  in  alto  relievo,  under  a 
canopy,  and  there  is  the  epitaph  of  his  wife's 
sister,  "  Bona  et  virtuosa  Gresildis,"  wife  of 
John  CaryU.  The  Carylls  were  seated  at  West 
G-rinstead,  and  it  was  to  one  of  them  that  Pope 
dedicated  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  " — "  this  verse 
to  Caryl,  Muse,  is  due." 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  FOURVIERE,  LYON. 

WHERE  the  Saone  emerges  from  the  maze 
of  hills  which  beset  the  last  part  of  its 
course,  and  enters  the  broad  open  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  confluence  of  these  two  noble  streams 
is  overlooked  by  the  heights  of  La  Fourviere, 
•which  rise  prominently  among  the  lesser  hills 
near  by. 

This  elevated  position  was  selected  by  the 
Romans  for  their  fortified  town  of  Lugdunum, 
and_  later  on  (in  the  9th  century)  the  early 
Christians  built,  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
forum,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon 
Conseil,  and  the  "foro  vetere"  originated  the 
name  of  Fourviere.  When  the  town,  deserting 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  occupied  the  lower  slopes 
upon  which  the  thirteenth -century  cathedral 
stands,  Fourviere  became  a  renowned  pilgrim- 
age, and  such  it  is  still,  when  the  city  of  Lyon 
has  covered  the  strip  of  land  between  the  parallel 
rivers,  and  spread  a  magnificent  town  far  away 
into  the  plain  beyond  the  Rhone. 

The  number  of  devotees  coming  to  this  cele- 
brated shrine  having  so  largely  increased  beyond 
the  accommodation  available,  it  was  lately 
determined  to  erect  a  church  of  grand  propor- 
tions to_  replace  the  existing  building,  and  this 
edifice  is  now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  exterior, 
approaching  completion.  The  external  scaffold- 
ing is  aU  removed,  except  to  the  west  front,  and 
the  church  towers  above  the  city,  visible  from 
every  part  of  it,  in  nearly  its  final  form. 

It  is,  on  plan,  a  great  parallelogram  with  an 


octagonal  tower  at  each  angle  and  a  circular 
apse  at  oast  end,  which,  from  the  steep  slope  of 
the  hill,  has  the  crypt,  and  also  another  story 
below  it,  visible  above  the  ground  line. 

The  whole  is  designed  upon  a  very  largo  scale, 
probably  out  of  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  site ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  characteristic  is 
not  somewhat  exaggerated,  as,  in  the  fewness  of 
parts,  the  actual  size  is  not  realised,  and  the 
hill  itself  appears  diminished  by  the  large- 
featured  edifice. 

The  style  is  altogether  modern.  It  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Romanesque  and  transition 
periods  in  certain  effects,  but  this  is  only  par- 
tial. The  northern  and  southern  fagades,  each 
about  200ft.  long,  are  divided  into  three  bays  by 
two  massive  projections,  piers  rather  than  but- 
tresses, which,  breaking  through  the  heavy  cor- 
belled cornice  and  crenellated  parapet  of  the  wall, 
to  finish  a  few  feet  higher  in  the  same  manner, 
give  a  fortress -like  appearance  to  the  structure. 
The  four  towers  at  angles  rise  one  story  of  open 
arcade,  now  in  course  of  construction,  above  the 
cornice,  and  are  to  have  low  roofs  (which  wiU 
not  be  seen  above  the  parapet) ,  and  finials  and 
flagstaff.  The  low  pitched  roof  of  the  church 
itself  will  also  be  entirely  concealed.  In  each 
bay  there  is  a  gigantic  three-light  window  with 
pointed  arch,  and,  in  tympanum,  a  rectilinear 
star- shaped  opening.  The  total  height  of  these 
windows  is  about  40ft.  The  windows  to  crypt 
form  a  continuous  colonnade  above  the  ground 
Une  and  below  the  plinth,  with  strangely  novel 
forms  of  decoration.  The  apse  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  circle  on  plan,  with  seven  obtusely 
pointed  arches  around,  upon  lofty  shafts,  with 
lancet  openings  between.  One  of  the  effects  of 
these  arches,  circular  on  plan,  is  to  apparently 
augment  the  projection  of  the  upper  works  of 
carved  angles,  corbels,  and  cornices.  The 
pierced  parapet  of  the  external  walls,  which,  at 
a  distance,  has  the  efi^ect  of  battlements,  and 
which,  in  fact,  would  be  very  serviceable  as 
such,  is  in  great  stones  of  foliated  form  weigh- 
ing some  twelve  hundredweight  each.  The 
sketch  of  these  (Fig.  1)  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  large  scale  of  detail  adopted. 
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Below  the  principal  story  of  the  apse,  of 
which  the  arcade  before  mentioned  is  about 
50ft.  high,  an  open  arcaded  gallery  contains  a 
double  staircase,  conducting  to  a  portal  below 
the  crypt  level,  the  roof  of  the  gallery  forming 
a  terrace  which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  city  below.  (This  lately-completed 
terrace  was  this  year  [September  8th]  the  scene 
of  the  ancient  annual  ceremony  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  town  of  Lyon  to  the  Holy  Virgin.) 

The  west  front,  which  is  away  from  the  town, 
is  not  so  far  advanced.  It  is  to  have  a  great 
portal  of  three  arches,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
front  between  the  towers,  upon  columns  (already 
fixed)  of  polished  grey  granite  with  elaborately 
ornamented  pedestals  of  the  same  material. 
Over  this  is  to  be  a  smaller  continuous  arcade 
with  a  gable  of  the  low  pitch  of  the  roof.  The 
lower  part  of  all  f at^'ades,  up  to  the  plinth,  which 
is  at  about  the  principal  floor  level,  is  executed 
in  a  hard  grey  limestone ;  the  remainder  of 
walls  is  in  white  sandstone,  somewhat  softer. 

Internally,  the  crypt  is  clear  of  scaffolding, 
and  complete,  except  for  the  carving,  of  which 
a  great  abundance  is  intended.  The  general 
effect  of  this  jsart  is  fine,  yet  strange.  The 
church  is  divided  longitudinally  into  nave  and 
pseudo-ai.sles  ;  and  transversely,  into  three  bays 
separated  by  short  sections  of  waggon  vault 
upon  pairs  of  columns.  Under  these  the  piers 
and  columns  in  the  crypt  are  grouped  in  a 
manner  which  Figure  2  will  best  explain.  The 


columns  are  of  Doric  proportions,  diminished 
and  fluted,  with  capitals  and  entablature  of 
Romanesque  character  of  detail,  in  the  one 
which  is  carved  and  completed.  On  the  cornice 
over  each  column  are  little  paired  colonnettes 
carrying  seginental  vaulting  ribs.  This  com- 
bination has,  in  the  multiplication  of  parts  for 
purely  decorative  isurposes,  an  effect  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  Hindoo  temples  of  Buddha. 
The  diagonal  ribs,  sjiringing  from  corbels, 
diminish  toward  the  bosses,  which  are  composite 
and  elaborate,  of  largo  radiating  design.  Win- 
dows of  an  ordinary  form,  opening  above  the 
ground  level,  give  light  to  this  gi-eat  chamber, 
which  is,  to  the  crown  of  vault,  about  30ft. 
high. 

F  /  C  .  ? 


The  church  above  is,  at  present,  filled  with 
the  scaffolding,  a  workmanlike  yet  economical 
structure  of  timber,  with  three  complete  stages 
or  floors,  foimed  with  an  open  passage  way 
down  the  centre  of  the  full  height,  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  travelling  crane,  and  furnished  with 
various  tramways  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
ponderous  stones  used.  The  roof  is  now  being 
covered  in,  and  it  is  of  so  novel  a  construction 
that  a  detailed  description  may  be  useful. 

It  is  of  wrought  iron,  in  one  span  from  wall 
to  wall,  independent  of  the  internal  columns. 
The  trussed  lattice  purlins  and  principals  carry 
lighter  rafters,  also  of  iron,  and  upon  these  are 
fixed  the  wrought-iron  laths  for  the  slates.  The 
covering  is  of  sawn  slate  slabs,  one  centimetre 
thick,  and  one  metre  square,  laid  diagonally 
vrith  a  lap  of  12  centimetres;  and  each  secured 
with  two  small  copper  bolts,  passing  through 
drilled  holes,  the  heads  of  which,  in  a  sinking, 
are  covered  by  the  next  slab.  The  laths  of 
wrought  iron  are  double  bars,  1-5  centimetre 
square,  with  a  space  between,  through  which 
the  bolt  passes  and  is  secured  with  the  nut 
below  (see  Fig.  3).    No  cement  is  used  to  the 
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joints,  but  the  slabs  being  truly  sawn,  lie  very 
close.  The  drawings  of  the  interior  show 
diminished  columns  of  decorated  forms,  upon 
elaborately  designed  pedestals,  carrying  pointed 
arches,  with  tliroe  domical  ribbed  vaults  over 
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nave,  with  short  sections  of  waggon  vault 
between,  as  in  crypt.  The  aisles  are  to  be 
vaulted  with  transverse  waggon  vaults,  with 
open  arcade  work  under  springing  to  lessen  the 
height  of  the  arch.  The  columns  and  pedestals 
are  upon  the  works,  and  about  to  be  fixed  ;  the 
foi-mer  are  of  grey,  the  latter  of  white  Italian 
marble,  polished,  and  are  in  unusually  large 
blocks,  and  of  splendid  quality. 

There  is  no  indication  externally  of  this 
longitudinal  division  of  the  church  into  nave 
and  aisles.  The  west  front,  the  apse,  and  the 
roof  suggest  one  vast  chamber  within. 

There  is  a  general  prevalence  of  those  free 
curvilinear  forms  and  outlines  in  main  features 
whicli  distinguish  much  of  modern  French  archi- 
tecture, and  which,  upon  such  a  scale,  and  in 
such  a  work  as  this,  lack  the  repose  and  dignity 
of  the  light-lined  shafts  and  compact  detail  of 
the  ancient  Christian  architecture.  The  orna- 
ment is  sometimes  open  to  criticism,  also  for  its 
vinoonstructional  motive,  and  for  the  want  of 
sympathy  between  various  portions. 

The  general  dimensions  are  about,  length 
(including  apse)  255ft.,  breadth  120ft.  (to  out- 
side of  towers),  heights,  crypt  30ft.,  church,  to 
tie  of  roof.  Soft.,  a  total  of  about  125ft.  from 
floor  of  crypt  to  ridge.  The  tower,  like  east 
end  overlooking  the  town,  has  a  height  of  about 
150ft.  The  old  church,  with  its  tower  scarcely 
exceeding  the  height  of  the  new  walls,  is  to 
remain,  connected  by  a  passage  with  the  new 
building. 

This  great  work  has  already  cost  some 
3,000,000fr.,  and  wiU  require  at  least  another 
million  to  complete  it. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  1872,  and  are 
being  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Bossont,  architect,  of  Lyon. 

R.  W.  GiBSO:^. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SCOTTISH  PAINTINGS 
IN  EDINBURGH. 

THE  Royal  Scottish  Academy  proposes  to  open, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  a 
representative  collection  of  the  works  of  Scottish 
painters.  The  object  kept  in  view  was  to  pro- 
cure a  representation,  not  merely  of  what  might 
be  considert'd  best  in  Scottish  art,  but  of  all 
phases  of  Scottish  art  of  which  presentable  ex- 
amples were  obtainable.  Most  of  the  portraitists 
whose  work  formed  the  chief  development  of 
early  Scottish  painting  will  be  found  well  repre- 
sented, and  will  show  that  the  national  art  in 
the  one  department  for  which  at  that  time  there 
was  any  demand,  attained  in  the  hands  of 
Jamesone,  Aikman,  and  their  successors  a  quality 
not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  average 
of  contemporary  English  work.  Jamesone' s 
portraits  are  generally  in  so  frail  a  condition  as 
renders  it  dangerous  to  move  them ;  but  the  ex- 
hibition will  offer,  at  least,  one  good  example  of 
the  Scottish  Vandyck,  in  his  own  likness.  Of 
Allan  Ramsay's  art  there  will  be  found  an  at- 
tractive selection,  including  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Inglis  of  Cramond,  lent  by  Sir  John  Don  "VVau- 
chope.  A  mimber  of  works  by  Ramsay's  pupil, 
Martin,  may  show  that  the  latter  was  a  more 
capable  artist  than  is  generally  imagined. 
George  "Watson,  the  first  President  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  will  be  represented  by  several 
heads,  specially  interesting  being  that  of  his 
mother,  who  was  also  the  grandmother  of 
another  President  of  the  Academy,  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon.  Sir  David  Wilkie's  full-length 
of  George  IV.  has  been  obtained  from  Holyrood, 
and  his  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie  from 
Cupar  ;  while  his  art  will  be  further  illustrated 
by  a  small  picture  of  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd." 
David  Scott's  "  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,"  "  Machiavelli  and  the  Beggar,"  the 
"  Vision  of  Life,"  and  other  notable  examples 
will  be  hung.  Thomas  Duncan  will  be  repre- 
sented by  several  works,  including  his  Queen 
Mary  signing  her  Abdication,"  Robert  Lauder 
by  the  "  Efiie  Deans,"  as  Avell  as  by  "Glee 
Maiden."  The  exhibition  will  embrace  John 
Phillip's  powerful  "  La  Gloria,"  and  other 
specimens  of  that  able  painter's  style,  and  several  , 
fine  portraits  by  Raeburn,  not  hitherto  exhi- 
bited, besides  the  admirable  head  of  Bailie 
Galloway,  from  the  Merchant  Company's  col- 
lection. The  collection  will  also  comprise  a 
number  of  heads  by  Geddes,  while  the  more 
recent  portrait-painters  —  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  Mr.  Graham  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Colvin 
Smith  — ■  will  be  represented.  Among  the 
landscapists,  Alexander  Nasmyth  will  appear  to 


advantage,  and  so  will  other  members  of  the 
Nasmyth  family.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Duddingston ;  and 
Horatio  Maccullooh  is  to  be  represented  by 
"  Loch  Aneilan,"  and  "  Kilchurn."  The  art  of 
the  late  Sam.  Bough  will  be  favourably  displayed 
in  three  of  his  best  oil  pictures,  together  with  a 
number  of  water-colours.  The  specimens  secured 
of  G.  P.  Chalmer's  work  will  not  discredit  his 
reputation.  The  hanging  of  the  exhibition  is 
now  in  progress,  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
galleries  shall  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Wed- 
nesday next.  Mr.  Fettes  Douglas,  F.S.A.,  is 
engaged  in  preparing  a  catalogue,  which  will 
embrace  brief  biographical  notices  of  the  pi-inci- 
pal  painters  represented. 


RENDLE'S  "ACME"  SYSTEM  OF  GLASS 
ROOFING. 

MR.  W.  E.  RENDLE,  well  known  as  the 
introducer  of  the  improved  system  of 
glazing  without  putty,  has  recently  patented  an 
improvement  in  connection  therewith  which 
secures  several  very  important  advantages.  The 
nature  of  the  improvemeut  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  sketch  appended.    C  is  the  new 


patent  "acme"  horizontal  bar;  E  the  new 
patent  "  acme  "  vertical  bar  ;  G  is  the  glass  ;  J 
the  wood  purlin,  showing  the  method  of  fixing 
bar ;  and  K  a  channel  iron  purlin  dispensing 
with  wood.  The  advantages  are  :  1st,  The  lap 
is  greater,  on  account  of  the  clip  securing  the 
glass  being  narrower  ;  2nd,  There  being  no  clips 
the  rain  runs  away  freely  ;  3rd,  The  channels  of 
the  vertical  bars  are  square,  thus  filling  the  slot 
in  the  horizontal  bar,  and  giving  greater  strength 
to  the  glass;  4th,  The  purlios  are  narrower; 
5th,  The  "acme"  bars  can  be  used  without 
wood  (see  Fig\  K),  a  great  consideration,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  climates,  where  wood-destroy- 
ing insects  abound.  The  new  system  has  already 
been  used  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Messrs.  Howell  and  James',  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  elsewhere,  with  satisfactory 
results. 


MORTUARIES  FOR  TOWNS  AND 
VILLAGES.* 

(^Coiiiiinied  from  p.  368.) 

SEEING  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law. 
Dr.  Joseph  Rogers,  whose  services  in  con- 
nection with  sanitary  work  are  well  known,  and 
who,  some  twenty-four  years  before,  had  the 
principal  share  in  the  establishment  of 
the  mortuary  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  which 
was  for  several  years  the  only  one  in  the 
metropolis,  moved,  in  the  year  1875,  at  the 
Strand  Board  of  Works,  that,  "With  the  view 
of  the  more  effectually  and  economically  se- 
curing the  establishment  of  mortuaries  in  the 
different  parishes  of  the  metropolis,  this  Board 
do  memorialise  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  urging  that  Board  to  apply  for  powers 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  authori-ing 
that  body  to  undertake  their  erection  in  such 
parts  of  the  metropolis  as  may  be  considered 
necessary."  The  Metropolitan  Board  declined, 
however,  to  take  up  the  subject,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  mortuary  question  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties in  London,  and  is  one  which  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Local  Boards,  and  not  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  The  Strand  Board  of 
Works  interviewed  the  then  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  aid  of  his  department  in  establish- 
ing mortuaries  in  different  parts  of  the  me- 

*  The  Necessity  and  Importance  of  Mortuaries  for  Towns 
and  Villages,  with  some  Suggestions  for  their  Establish- 
ment and  Management.  A  paper  read  by  Henry  C. 
BuRDETT,  Member  of  Council,  at  the  Sanitary  Congress, 
Exeter,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  22. 


tropolis.  A  deputation  from  that  body  waited 
upon  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  in  January,  1876, 
when  Dr.  Rogers  made  a  telling  speech  in 
favour  of  the  exten,>-ion  of  mortuaries,  winding 
up  by  formulating  tlie  points  that  should  be 
attended  to  with  reference  to  the  question. 
These  were  :  "  1 .  That  it  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  every  local  board  to  establish  a 
suitable  mortuary  on  a  common  plan,  to  be 
appi'oved  of  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  2.  That 
these  mortuaries  should  be  in  the  proportion  of 
not  less  than  one  to  every  50,000  inhabitants.  3. 
That  powers  should  be  provided  for  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  property  under  the  pro 
visions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  for 
enabling  parishes  or  portions  of  parishes 
favourably  situated  for  such  purposes  to  com- 
bine to  form  mortuary  districts  ;  such  mortuaries 
to  be  maintained  at  their  joint  expense,  and  for 
their  common  use.  4.  Tliat  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  or  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  or 
the  relieving  officer,  should  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  order  the  removal  of  a  corpse  to  the 
district  mortuai'y  in  all  cases  where  it  was 
found  that  the  family,  at  the  time  of  such  death, 
occupied  only  one  room,  and  in  such  other  in- 
stances where  it  appeared  desirable  to  these  offi- 
cials to  direct  the  same.' 

Not  much  of  promise  was  extracted  from  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth;  but  he  undertook  to  confer  on 
the  subject  with  Mr.  Cross,  who  as  Home  Se- 
cretary had  more  control  over  the  vestries  than 
the  Local  Government  Board  had.  In  the  ill- 
fated  PubUc  Health  (Metropolis)  Bill  of  1877, 
which  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  introduced  with  the 
view  of  making  the  public  health  law  uniform 
for  the  metropoUs  and  country,  clauses  were 
inserted  re-enacting  the  clauses  in  the  Sanitary 
Act,  1866,  bearing  on  the  question,  but  making 
the  provision  of  a  mortuary  compulsory,  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  so  directed.  The  fate 
of  this  Bill  is,  however,  well  known  ;  and  we  are 
now  in  the  Metropolis  almost  as  badly  off  as  ever, 
certainly  as  badly  off  for  any  reasonable  system 
of  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  pending  interment. 
Might  it  not  be  expedient  and  useful  for  the 
Institute  to  take  up  the  question  where  it  was 
left  in  1876,  and  endeavour  to  induce  the  new 
Government  to  make  a  move  with  regard  to 
this  important  branch  of  public  health 
machinery  'r 

Proceeding  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  mortuaries,  the  au- 
thor went  on  to  say:  The  word  mortuary  does  not  ap- 
pear ia  the  index  to  any  book  onhygiene  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  I  have  therefore  had  to  rely  very 
much  upon  the  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  pick 
up  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  and  upon  my 
practical  experience  of  the  requirements  of  such 
erections. 

Mortuaries  have  been  provided  in  this 
country  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  There  are, 
first  of  all,  the  separate  erections,  with  post- 
mortem room  and  coroner's  court,  such  as  the 
mortuaries  in  the  City  of  London,  at  Islington, 
Clerkenwell,  and  in  some  of  our  large  towns. 
There  are  the  mortuaries  provided  by  sanitary 
authorities  in  connection  with  infectious  hos- 
pitals that  they  have  established.  There  are  the 
mortuaries  provided  at  cemeteries,  or  on  licensed 
burial-grounds.  And  there  are  the  mortuaries, 
if  such  they  can  always  be  called,  provided  at 
general  hospitals  for  the  bodies  of  persons  dying 
in  the  institution,  but  rarely  thrown  open  to  the 
outside  public.  Of  the  latter  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak.  These  are  not  public  mortuaries  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  simply  fur- 
nished for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the  hospital 
authorities,  and  for  post-mortem  purposes,  and 
are  intended,  in  addition,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  corpses  out  of  the  ward  until  the 
time  comes  for  burial.  Indeed,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  mortuaries,  in  any  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word,  exist  at  hospitals. 

Of  mortuaries  proper,  all  sorts  and  sizes  exist, 
from  the  elaborate  erection  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£12,000,  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
in  Golden-lane,  comprising  a  mortuary  chapel, 
with  twelve  slate  tables,  keeper's  house  and 
offices,  coroner's  court,  laboratory,  weighing 
room,  consulting-room,  dead-house  fitted  for 
post-mortem  examinations,  disiufecting  appa- 
ratus, ambulance  shed,  shed  for  disinfecting 
apparatus,  down  to  the  old  parish  dead-house,  or 
pest-house,  which  has,  in  some  places,  been  uti- 
lised for  the  purijose,  and  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
destitute  of  all  furniture.  One  of  these  pest- 
houses  is  to  be  found  at  Greenwich,  where  it 
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standrt  in  tlio  churcliyard,  to  the  disgrace  of  tho 
local  health  authority. 

I  prococil  then  at  once  to  sketch  out  eertain 
features  of  a  mortuary,  as  regards  its  establish- 
ment, situation,  and  regulation. 

And  first,  as  to  its  establishment,  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  a  former  seetion  that,  under 
tho  Piiblio  Health  Act  of  1875,  any  local  au- 
thority may,  and,  if  required  by  tho  L')cal 
Govcrnm'.nt  Board,  shall,  provide  a  mortuary, 
and  may  make  by-laws  with  respect  to  tlie 
management  and  ehargcs  for  its  use.  They  may 
provide  for  the  decent  and  economical  interment 
of  any  dead  body  received  into  a  mortuary.  To 
this  mortuary  a  justice  may,  in  certain  cases, 
order  tho  removal  of  a  dead  body.  The  local 
authority  may  also  provide  a  place  for  post- 
mortem examinations  ("otherwise  than  at  a 
■workhouse  or  a  mortuary").  Thus,  it  is  to 
local  sanitary  authorities  that  wo  must  mainly 
look  for  the  establishment  of  these  temporary 
resting-places  for  the  dead. 

When  tho  local  authority  is  unwilling  to 
perform  this  necessary  duty,  or  has  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  suitable  site,  another  method  might 
be  devised  for  securing  the  establishment  of  a 
mortuary.  Most  hosjiitals  make  some  sort  of  a 
provision  for  deaths  occurring  within  their 
walls;  and  if  sanitary  authorities  felt  disposed 
to  help,  hospital  managers  would  often  be  found 
willing  to  erect  a  somewhat  more  pretentious 
mortuary  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  to  throw  it  open,  under  certain  regulations, 
to  the  general  public.  The  rapid  extension  of 
cottage  hospitals  leads  one  to  hope  that  this 
method  of  securing  mortuaries  would  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
places.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  local  au- 
thorities to  subscribe  to  hospitals — especially  te 
infectious  hospitals — provided  by  private  enter- 
prise ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  legal  objection 
to  the  same  power  of  subscription  being  exercised 
in  the  case  of  mortuaries. 

Another  method  in  which  mortuaries — espe- 
cially on  the  Continent — are  provided,  is  to  erect 
them  in  cemeteries.  There  is  much  to  recommend 
this  plan,  both  on  the  score  of  economy,  and  of 
regard  for  the  public  health.  Such  mortuaries 
are,  of  course,  provided  by  burial  boards,  who 
need  not  be,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not,  the  sanitary 
authority  of  the  place.  Whilst,  however,  section 
1-12  of  the  Public  Health  Act  grants  the  power 
of  the  compulsory  removal  of  dead  bodies  to  a 
mortuary  provided  by  a  sanitary  authority,  it 
does  not  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  mortuary 
provided  by  a  burial  board. 

It  may  be  worth  consideration  whether,  in  the 
establishment  of  all  new  cemeteries,  provision 
should  not  be  made  in  the  plans  ftr  a  building, 
of  a  nature  of  a  mortuary,  to  receive  dead  bodies 
preceding  interment. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  question  of 
sitiiatUn.  On  this  much  needs  to  be  said. 
Whenever  possible,  the  mortuary  should,  of 
course,  be  separated  by  a  belt  of  air  from  all 
dwelling-houses  ;  but  no  injury  has  been  found 
to  follow  the  use  of  those  in  very  crowded 
neighbourhoods,  even  when  they  abut  on  the 
street.  The  mortuai-y  in  Drury-lane,  the  walls 
of  which  are  brought  up  flush  with  the  pave- 
ment, is  an  instance  of  this.  The  Drury-lane 
mortuary,  like  a  great  many  others  in  the 
metropolis,  has  been  built  on  an  old  disused 
bui'ial-groimd ;  and,  certainly,  these  spaces, 
occurring  as  they  do  in  the  most  crowded  parts 
of  the  town,  afford  a  very  convenient  site  for 
mortuaries,  a  site,  too,  which  the  ordinary  pre- 
judices of  people  against  the  establishment  of 
receptacles  for  the  dead  in  their  midst  can  hardly 
reach. 

Wherever  possible,  a  mortuary  should  be 
screened  from  the  road  by  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
shoiild  be  approached  by  a  winding  path  also 
planted  with  shrubs. 

The  internal  arrangements  and  fittings  are 
most  important.  There  should  be  ample  means 
of  ventilation  provided  for  every  part  .of  the 
building  ;  and  the  mortuary,  though  not  made 
loo  bright  by  window  space,  should  not  be 
gloomy  or  depressing  in  appearance. 

Though,  of  course,  a  mortuary  proper  would 
consist  merely  of  a  dead-house,  it  is  very  desira- 
ble, and  indeed  essential,  that  connected  with  it 
should  be  a  room  for  post-mortem  examinations, 
:.nd  another  for  the  holding  of  coroners'  inquests. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain,  and 
in  some  cases  not  inconsiderable,  portion  of  the 
bodies  brought  into  a  mortuary  will  be  for 
identification  andlegal  inquiry,  asof  personsfound 


drowned,  or  dead  in  the  streets,  murders, 
suspected  suicides,  unknown  strangers  at  hotels, 
ifcc,  and  suitable  provision  must,  therefore,  be 
made  not  only  for  a  skilled  medical  examination 
of  the  body  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  but 
also  for  the  coroner  and  jury  to  hold  inquests  on 
tho  bodies. 

The  size  of  the  mortuary-room  proper  must, 
of  course,  be  large,  and  will  depend  upon  the 
population  of  tho  district  for  which  it  is  to 
serve.  Space  for  some  twelve  bodies  has  been 
held  by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  able  and  energetic 
coroner  for  Central  Middlesfx,  to  bo  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  large  town.  The  bodies  may  be 
placed  in  shells  or  coffins  resting  either  upon 
tables  covered  with  zinc  or  other  impermeable 
material,  or  upon  trestles,  or  upon  movable  iron 
brackets  fixed  roimd  the  walls.  At  some  of  the 
Loiidon  hospitals  catacombs  the  size  of  the  coffin, 
and  made  of  slate  or  brickwork,  arc  used  ;  and 
for  certain  purposes  these  may  be  found 
useful.*  Since  some  of  the  bodies  are  certain  to 
be  brought  in  an  advanced  state  of  decompo- 
sition, a  stock  of  charcoal  and  disinfectants 
should  be  kept.  Cloths  for  covering  the  dead, 
which  should  be  frequently  saturated  with  dis- 
infectants, should  be  provided. 

The  post-mortem  room  may  adjoin,  but  should 
be  qviite  distinct  from,  the  mortuary.  This 
separation  is  needful  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  Section  113  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
which,  whilst  giving  powers  for  the  erection  of 
post-mortem  rooms,  distinctly  requires  that  they 
must  bo  provided  "  other  than  at  a  workhouse 
or  a  mortuary."  It  is  only  necessary,  however, 
to  take  care  that  ti.e  post-mortem  room  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  mortuary  [i.e.,  that  it  is  walled 
off  from  it,  has  a  separate  entrance,  and  is  cut 
off  from  it  in  other  ways),  to  comply  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  As  to  the  fittings  of  the 
post-mortem  room,  Dr.  Hardwicke  recommends 
that  the  post-mortem  room  should  be  used  only 
for  the  uncoffined  or  unclaimed  bodies  awaiting 
identification,  and  oug'ht  to  be  kept  cool  in  sum- 
mer by  a  supply  of  cold  water ;  the  corpse  having 
sometimes  to  be  preserved  as  long  a  time  as 
possible  from  decomposition.  This  room  should 
be  furnished  with  special  appliances  necessary 
for  po.'-t- mortem  examinations  ;  a  marble  or  slate 
slab,  with  sides  sloping  towai-ds  the  centre,  con- 
verging into  a  drain  below,  so  that  fluids  may 
not  run  over  the  edges  ;  a  sink  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cold  water ;  an  iron  bowl ;  a  coarse 
sponge;  a  jack  towel,  a  wooden  yard  measure; 
and,  for  the  weighing  of  organs  and  struotui-es, 
a  set  of  weights  and  scales  ;  a  slated  footboard 
around  the  slate  table,  on  which  medical  men 
making  post-mortem  examinations  may  stand 
free  from  the  damp  or  cold  floor.  Gas  should 
be  laid  on,  so  as  to  procure  wai-m  water,  or  as  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  make  the  examination 
at  night,  or  when  the  darkness  of  winter  days 
may  obscure  the  view  of  the  subject. 

Speaking  of  the  regulation  of  mortuaries,  the 
subjoined  rules  in  force  at  the  mortuary  provided 
by  the  Islington  Vestry  in  the  Chapel  of  Ease 
grounds,  HoUoway-road,  were  quoted: — "The 
dead  body  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  proper  shell  or 
coffin,  such  being  the  shell  or  coffin  in  which  the 
body  is  to  be  buried,  and  shall  be  conveyed  to 
the  mortuary  chamber,  and  also  removed  there- 
from in  a  hearse,  or  otherwise  in  a  decent  and 
proper  manner,  and  the  undertaker  or  friend 
shall  remove  the  dead  body  for  interment  within 
an  ordinary  specified  time.  In  case  the  under- 
taker or  friend  fail  to  remove  the  dead  body 
within  the  time  specified,  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  relieving  officer  of  the  parish  to  bury  such 
body  at  the  expense  of  the  poor-rate,  such  ex- 
pense being  subsequently  recoverable  from  the 
parties  legally  responsible.  A  body  having  been 
brought  or  sent  by  any  person  whatsoever  to  the 
mortuary  in  a  shell  or  coffin,  such  shell  or  coffin 
shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  removed  other 
than  for  the  burial  of  the  body  contained  therein, 
unless  such  shell  or  coffin  with  the  lid  be  properly 
lined  with  tinned  copper.  Should  any  shell  or 
coffin  sent  with  a  body  prove  to  be  in  a  defective 
condition,  a  thorougldy  sound  and  larger  shell 
must  upon  notice  be  supplied,  in  which  the 
defective  shell  can  be  inclo.sed,  or  in  default  the 
sanitary  superintendent  shall  order  a  proper 
shell  to  be  provided,  and  the  expense  will  be 


*  In  certain  cities  of  the  Continent  there  are  mortuary 
chambers  in  the  form  of  separate  cells  completely 
Lsolatcd,  in  which  it  is  contemplated  that  families  can 
mourn  and  watch  their  dead  until  the  time  comes  for 
intcrmtnt. 


recovered  from  the  party  sending  such  defective 
coffin." 

As  to  the  reception  of  cases,  Mr.  r>urdett  says 
there  is  a  useful  rule  at  the  mortuary  at  Dean- 
street,  Soho,  empowering  tho  attendant  to 
receive  a  body  without  an  order  (otherwise  neces- 
sary from  a  member  of  the  Burial  Board),  if  it 
be  accompanied  by  a  policeman  or  known  in- 
habitant. At  tho  mortuary  in  Drury-lane  there 
is  a  rule  forbidding  the  admission  of  any  public 
procession  or  lai'gc  assemblage  of  persons  into 
the  grounds  on  tho  occHsion  of  the  admission  or 
removal  of  the  body.  Only  the  immediate  rela- 
tives, the  undertakers,  and  bearers  are  allowed 
on  the  premises  A  commendable  rule,  ■which 
deserves  imitation. 

Practically  it  would  be  found  best  to  impose  no 
limitation  on  tho  hours  of  reception  when  the 
bodies  are  to  be  received,  ps  it  may  often  happen, 
especially  during  epidemic  periods,  that  it  i."* 
essential  that  the  body  of  a  person  dead  of  infec- 
tious disease  should  be  removed  instantly. 

No  charge  should  be  levied  on  the  relatives  of 
the  persons  whose  bodies  are  deposited  in  the 
mortuary,  as  it  is  very  important  to  encourage 
its  use  as  much  as  possible. 

Lastly,  comes  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  in  providing  mortuaries  to  have  a 
separate  chamber  for  infectious  cases.  This 
separation  will  not  usually  be  found  necessary, 
though  there  is  an  additional  precaution  when  it 
is  done.  All  infectious  corp.ses  ought  certainly 
to  dealt  with  as  at  Hackney,  and  should  be 
screwed  down  as  soon  as  possible,  a  piece  of 
glass  being  let  into  the  lid  of  the  coffin  in  cases- 
where  it  may  be  considtred  expedient  or  be 
desired  by  the  relatives.  The  public  ought  to 
have  easy  access  to  the  mortuaries,  and  every 
reasonable  facility  should  be  offered  them  foi  so 
doing. 


THE  TEMPLE -BAR  MEMORIAL. 

WE  print  below  a  correspondence  which  has 
taken  p)laoe  between  Mr.  G.  E.  Street 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Lands  Committee, 
respecting  the  alleged  approval  by  the  architect 
of  the  new  Law  Courts  of  the  design  adopted  for 
the  useless  and  unhandsome  memorial,  or 
refuge,  which  is  in  future  to  block  the  thorough- 
fare in  the  Strand.  If  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  "refuge"  had  been  wanted,  the  proper 
place,  as  Mr.  Street  persists,  was  a  hundred 
feet  further  westward,  where  the  thorough- 
fare is  wider,  and  where  passengers  entering  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Law  Courts  would  be 
likely  to  use  it.  Everybody  knows  very  well 
that  it  will  be  useless,  in  the  way,  and  inartistic. 
Its  ultimate  fate — if  it  is  not  blown  up  befwi.-- 
by  a  conspiracy  of  enraged  omnibus-drivers, 
will  be  that  of  a  similar  piece  of  folly — the 
Wellington  Clock  Tower,  which,  after  a  uselets- 
existence  of  some  years'  duration  at  the  southern 
end  of  London-bridge,  was  at  last  removed 
piecemeal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  Thursday  week,  Mr.  Bedford,  the  Chairman 
of  the  City  Lands  Committee,  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries,  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
memorial.  Thegreatest  care,  so  he  asserted,  had 
been  taken  to  con.sult  the  public  interest  in  the 
matter,  the  subject  having  been  submitted  to  a 
conference  of  ail  the  bodies  concerned.  At  this 
-conference  the  Government  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Street,  the  architect  of  the  new  Law  Courts, 
as  well  as  the  Messrs.  Child  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  and  it  had  been  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  memorial  should  be  erected.  It 
would  be  useful  as  a  refuge  to  foot-passengers, 
and,  he  believed,  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  traffic.  There  wouUl  be  room  for  two  car- 
riages on  each  side  of  the  memorial,  whereas 
under  Temple  Bar  there  was  only  room  for  two 
altogether.  Tlio  memorial,  besides  being  hand- 
some, and  a  really  beautiful  work  of  art,  would 
mark  the  boundary  of  the  city.  The  following 
correspondence  has  since  appeared  in  the 
Times  : — 

Sir,— Mr.  Bedford's  statements  on  this  subject  require 
correction  at  my  hand.  At  the  meeting'  to  which  he  refers 
—held  some  three  or  four  years  ago— the  memorial  now 
in  course  of  erection  was  not  .so  much  as  suggested.  At 
that  time  we  were  told  that  some  ornamental  lamp-posts 
would  suffice,  and,  to  such  a  proposal,  I,  of  course,  had 
no  objectiou  to  ofler.  It  is  very  surprising,  therefore,  to 
be  told  by  Mr.  Bedford  that  the  racmoiial  now  being' 
erected  was  "  agreed  with  complete  unanimity  to  be  the 
very  best  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,"  and  that  I 
was  of  that  opinion. 

Not  less  surprising  are  Mr.  Bedford's  statements  about 
tlie  space  for  carriage  traitic.  No  provision  was  ever 
made  for  tho  iive  lines  of  traffic  of  which  he  speaks.  But 
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provisiou  was  made  out  of  the  land  purcliased  for  the 
Courts  of  Justice  for  an  addition  of  six  feet  to  the  road- 
way in  the  Strand  (which  tjave  space  for  four  lines  of 
vehicles',  and  of  live  feet  to  the  foot  pavement,  the  latter 
being  intended  to  be  15  feet  in  width— not  an  inch  too 
much  for  a  pavement  which  has  to  accommodate,  not 
only  the  crowd  ordinarily  passing  along  the  Strand,  but 
also  the  people  having  "business  in,  and  the  inevitable 
loungers  in  front  of,  the  Courts  of  Justice  when  the 
Courts  are  sitting.  The  simple  fact  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
that  the  whole  of  the  space  for  the  proposed  memorial- 
five  feet— has  been  taken  out  of  the  foot  pavement  on  the 
north  side,  which  will  now  be  reduced  to  ten  feet  in 
width,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
public.  The  right  place  for  a  refuge  i?!  undoubtedly  about 
100ft.  to  the  west  of  the  memorial.  The  roadway  at  this 
point  being  wider,  would  admit  of  a  larger  refuge,  and  it 
■would  much  better  serve  the  convenience  of  passengers  to 
the  most  important  entrance  of  the  new  courts. 

I  have  never  had  any  chance  of  seeing  the  design  for 
the  proposed  memorial.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  believe 
that  it  will  be,  as  Mr.  Bedford  says,  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  :  and  I  only  wish  that  it  could  be  erected  with  as 
much  regard  to  convenience  as  to  beauty  and  sentiment. 
— I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEoiic.E  Edmund  Street. 

14,  Cavendish-place,  ^Y.,  Sept.  24. 


Sir,— I  have  read  Mr.  Street's  letter  in  The  Times  of 
to-day  relative  to  the  memorial  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  site  of  Temple  ]?ar,  and,  as  one  of  those  present  at 
the  meeting  in  tlie  Middle  Temple  referred  to,  I  wish  to 
confii'm  Mr  Street's  statement  that  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  such  a  building  as  is  now  being  erected  were  not  in 
any  way  discussed  on  that  or  any  other  occasion  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Had  such  a  proposal  been  suggested  there  wonld  most 
certainly  not  have  been  that  unanimity  boasted  of  by  Mr, 
Bedford,  as,  unless  my  memory  very  ranch  deceives  me, 
the  majority  of  those  present  appeared  to  think  that  a 
post  and  chain  which  could  be  put  up  and  taken  down  at 
pleasure  on  occasions  when  such  obstructions  were  re- 
quired at  City  ceremonials,  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
sufficiently  marking  the  City  boundary  at  this  spot.  In 
fact,  the  whole  affair  connected  with  this  memorial  has 
been  a  hole-and-corner  business  between  certain  City 
officials,  and  this  has  been  the  first  opportunity  the  public 
"has  had  of  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  Why 
has  no  one  been  permitted  to  -view  this  "  wonderful  work 
of  art"  !  When  once  erected,  like  the  Wellington  horse 
astride  Burton's  arch,  the  public  will  be  told  it  is  too  late 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  must  now 
remain  where  built  at  such  a  fabulous  cost,  to  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  ages  to  come. 

It  is  simply  disgraceful,  after  having  rid  ourselves  of 
the  old  Bar,  and  after  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  space 
gratuitously  made  by  Messrs.  Child  and  Co.  for  the  bcnatit 
of  the  public,  that  the  roadway  gained  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  glorification  of  certain  City  officials,  and 
occupied  by  another  obstruction— namely,  the  memorial 
in  course  of  erection.— Your  obedient  servant, 

September  25.  C.  F. 

Sir, — Mr.  Street  has  evidently  not  a  rstentive  memory, 
or  he  could  not  possibly  have  made  the  statements  con- 
tained in  his  letter  of  Saturday.  He  states  that  at  the 
meeting  alluded  to  "  the  memorial  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion was  not  so  much  as  suggested,"  and  that  he  was  told 
"  that  some  ornamental  lamp-  postJs  would  suffice." 

Anything  more  astounding  I  have  scarcely  ever  i-ead.  A 
memorial  such  as  that  now  being  erected  was  not  only 
suggested  and  approved,  but  even  some  of  its  details  dis- 
cussed. To  prove  this  was  the  case,  I  have  now  before  me 
a  letter,  dated  March  23,  1877,  from  Mr.  Pownall,  Messi-s. 
Child's  surveyor,  in  which,  alluding  to  wliat  took  place  at 
the  meeting  held  at  the  Temple  on  the  'ith,  he  says : 
"The  understanding  is  that  a  rest  will  be  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  for  the  erection  of  a  pier  or  column  of 
an  ornamental  character  as  a  memorial  of  its  being  the 
site  on  which  the  Barstood."  Not  only  so,  but  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  that  I  myself  expressed  a  hope  that  its 
architectural  details  would  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
adjacent  Law  Courts.  I  eveo  suggested  that  the  finished 
design  should  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Street  for  his  approval 
as  regarded  details,  but  this  was  overridden  on  a  question 
of  professional  etiquette.  One  suggestion  was  that  it 
should  be  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Queen  Eleanor 
cross,  but  eventually  the  design  was  left  to  the  City 
architect. 

I  do  not  very  clearly  follow  Mr.  Street's  statement  about 
the  foot  pavement ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be,  as  it  pos- 
sibly is,  quite  correct,  I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  refuge  of  5ft,  in  width  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  will 
be  more  protective  of  life  and  limb  than  an  addition  of 
5ft.  to  the  footpath  opposite  the  Law  Courts.  As  the 
memorial  will  be  finished  in  a  very  few  weeks,  it  is,  of 
■course,  needless  to  express  any  further  opinion  as  to  its 
probable  results,  but  I  do  know  that  the  intention  was,  and 
the  hope  of  the  Corporatiou  is,  to  use  Mr.  Street's  words, 
^'  that  it  should  be  erected  with  as  much  regard  to  con- 
venience as  tobeauty  and  sentiment." 

"  C.  F,"  does  not  give  his  name,  but  a  Mr.  F.ane  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  the  Temple,  representing  with  Mr. 
Pownall,  Messrs.  Child.  If  "C,  F."  be  that  gentleman, 
perhaps  tlie  above  extract  from  their  surveyor's  letter  will 
comnnce  hira  that,  as  lie  seems  to  fear,  "  his  memory  has 
very  much  deceived  him." — I  am,  &c., 

Guildhall,  Sept,  27.  Jonx  T.  Bedford. 

Sir,— Mr.  Bedfoid  says  I  have  not  a  retentive  memory. 
He  gives  us  the  d^te  of  tlie  meeting  which  I  attended  m 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  X  have  been  able  now  to  refresh 
ray  memory  by  an  entry  in  ray  diary  made  the  sarae  day. 
It  is  as  follows  ; — "  Then  to  meeting  at  Treasury  of  Mid- 
dle Temple  to  meet  City  authoriiies  about  Temple  Bar, 
They  are  prepared  to  move  the  Bar,  and  only  put  a  post 
to  mark  their  boundary."  My  raeraory  is  not,  therefore, 
at  fault,  and  I  recollect  that  the  chief  spokesman  on  be- 
half of  the  City  was  Mr,  Rudkin,  and  that  he  spoke  of  a 
highly  ornamental  lamp-post  or  posts. 

On  ihe  other  more  important  point  Mr.  Bedford  admits 
that  I  am  right,  and  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  statement 
made  to  tlie  Common  Council.  If  he  does  not  follow  me 
exactly  it  must  be  because  he  has  only  learnt  a  few  of 
the  facts  from  others.  He  will  find  on  further  inquiry 
that  the  pavement  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  for  a 


length  of  170ft.  will  have  to  be  reduced  from  15ft.  to  10ft. 
in  width,  in  order  to  allow  of  two  vehicles  passing 
abreast  eastward  from  the  Strand  to  Fleet-street,  and 
that  this  reduction  in  width  is  solely  caused  by  the  desire 
to  erect  the  raeraorial  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Bar,  in- 
stead of  on  the  most  convenient  spot.  In  one  of  Mr, 
Bedford's  letters  I  sec  that  he  regards  the  memorial  as 
an  erection  which  will  be  a  "  joy  for  ever."  If  so,  it 
will  surely  require  some  protection  from  the  rude  attacks 
of  heavy  waggons,  and,  in  addition  to  the  5ft.  which  the 
memorial  is  to  measure,  there  must  be  another  deduction 
from  the  carriage-way  for  posts  of  some  sort  outside  its 
base.  Mr.  Bedford  evidently  mixes  what  was  uroposed 
at  the  meeting  of  March  17  and  what  was  afterwards 
elsewhere  talked  of  and  suggested,  and  of  which  I  have 
no  knowledge.  The  letter  of  "  C.  F."  in  the  Times  entirely 
supports  my  po.sitive  contradiction  of  Mr,  Bedford's 
statement,  that  anything  lilce  the  memorial  now  in  course 
of  erection  was  suggested  and  agreed  to  with  complete 
unanimity  by  us.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  professional  men.  No  pl.m  or  design  of  any  sort 
was  produced,  and  we  had  to  trust  to  Mr.  Kudkin's 
words  for  cur  ideas  of  the  proposal.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  body  of  men  would  unanimously  approve 
a  scheme  so  vaguely  desci-ibed  that  while  some  of  us 
thought  it  was  for  an  ornamental  lamp-post,  others 
thought  it  was  a  solid  structure  adorned  with  statues  and 
other  elaborate  details ! 

In  his  speech  to  the  Common  Council,  Mr.  Bedford  in- 
aocm-ately  said  that  I  attcndeil  the  meeting  at  the 
Temple  as  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Office  of 
Works.  If  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  he  c-ught  to 
know  that  I  most  distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  position, 
and  stated  that  I  had  no  authority  from  tlie  First  Com- 
missioner to  attend  or  express  any  opinion.— I  remain. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gkoroe  Edjiund  Street. 
14,  Cavendish-place,  W,,  Sept.  28, 


NEW  SADLER'S  WELLS. 

WE  can  confidently  reconfimend  tliose  of  our 
readers  who  may  desire  a  real  dramatic 
and  artistic  treat  to  go  and  see  OtheUo  at  the 
New  Sadler's  Wells  'Theatre.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  it  is  only  to  bo  continued  for  a  few 
days  longer,  as  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Bate- 
man  has  presented  it  on  that  stage  is  as  excellent  as 
it  is  unique,  and  fully  deserves  a  longer  and  a 
successful  career. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  as  Desdemona,  and  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin,  as  logo,  perform  admirably 
their  several  parts  in  this  grand,  if  not  the  most 
plea.sing,  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies.  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  acts  well,  and  is  a  striking  personifica- 
tion of  the  noble  Moor,  save  that  his  face  is 
blacked  rather  like  that  of  a  negro  than  of  the 
"tawny"  Othello,  and  Mr.  Walter  J.  Brooks 
is  good  as  Roderigo.  It  i,<,  however,  in  respect 
of  some  of  what  Mrs.  Bateman  modestly  calls 
"  those  minor  essentials,"  scenery,  costume,  and 
appointments,  of  which  we  desire  to  speak  in 
terms  of  high  commendation.  Of  the  scenery, 
indeed,  we  could  say  nought,  if  not  critical, 
and  Brabantio  makes  a  comic  appearance  at  a 
Venetian  balcony  above  a  doorway,  to  the  key- 
hole of  which  at  least  his  extremities  must 
reach.  The  best  has  perhaps  been  made  of 
what  was,  and  the  council  chamber  at  least  has 
a  quiet  and  dignified  character,  and  forms  a 
suitable  background  with  its  subdued  dado  and 
hanging  tapestry  above  for  the  splendid  group 
of  the  Doge  on  his  Throne  and  Senators  around 
him. 

The  costumes  have  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Godwin,  and  are  both  archreologi- 
cally  correct  and  sumptuous  and  refined  in  effect. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  theatrical  tinsel 
and  gaudiuess  which  seem  to  spoil  most  attempts 
to  reproduce  on  the  stage  the  dresses  of  olden 
days.  The  figures  resemble  those  in  the  Vene- 
tian portraits  of  the  period,  and  are  in  harmony 
one  with  another.  Brabantio  is  clad  in  a  dig-ni- 
fied  cloak  of  black-figured  damask,  with  long 
sleeves;  and  lng"0  and  Roderigo  in  well-con- 
trasting suits,  the  former  with  dark  red  hose, 
crimson  sleeves,  shaded  with  deep  puce,  showing 
through,  and  quiet  grey  vest,  with  white 
buttons,  though  objection  might  be  taken  to  the 
apple  green  hose  of  the  latter  as  rather  too  crude 
in  colour. 

The  Doge  in  Council  is  superbly  but  simply 
attired,  and  properly  without  the  ermine  cloak, 
which  is  an  outdoor  ofBcial  g-arment,  iu  a  refined 
long  crimson  dress,  richly  figured,  with  white 
buttons  to  the  seam  in  front,  from  neck  to  feet, 
and  on  his  head  the  gold  and  white  broidered 
crown  familiar  to  us  from  the  fine  portrait  in 
our  National  Gallery. 

On  either  side  of  this  central  figure  are 
senators  iu  varied  scarlet  and  crimson  and 
black  dresses,  and  with  black  caps,  forming 
a  splendid  combination  of  colour  difficult  to 
arrange,  but  happily  accomplished ;  and  the 
attendants  in  the  chamber  are  iu  the  garb 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  Mark,  than  whom  no 
lower  rank  of  official  could  be  permitted  in  that 


presence.  Desdemona  is  clad  in  a  rich  dress  of 
a  subtle  golden  brown  with  shot  sheen  melting 
into  purple  in  the  shadows,  with  pearls  for 
diadem,  and  festooned  round  lisr  neck.  To  this, 
again,  the  dress  of  Emilia  is  an  excellent  con- 
trast, being  of  black  velvet,  covering  a  broidered 
golden  robe  below.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
Othello's  majestic  form  is  finely  draped  with, 
damask  of  powerful  design,  which,  though  but 
stencilled,  lacks  no  richness  in  general  effect. 

We  have,  in  fact,  throughout,  a  combination 
of  quiet  and  subdued  but  charming  colours, 
toned  into  richness,  and  heightened  by  concen- 
tration, which  might  afford  a  good  lesson  to 
those  would-be  colourists  of  the  day  who  revel 
in  sad  and  sober  tints  without  being  able  to 
rescue  them  from  dull  and  tedious  mouotony. 


CHIPS. 

The  Lrmbeth  vestry  has  resolved  upon  applying 
for  a  faculty  to  remove  certain  gravestones  in  the 
Lambeth  burial-ground,  and  upon  taking  other 
stepo,  with  a  view  to  forming  the  place  into  a 
recreation- ground  for  the  parish. 

The  memorial- stones  of  a  new  English  Wesleyan 
chapel,  now  iu  course  of  erection  at  Conway,  were 
placed  on  Friday.  The  style  is  timbered  modern 
Grotbic,  the  external  materials  being  freestone, 
from  theBryncorarch  quarries,  with  random- work. 
The  external  dimensions  of  the  chapel  will  be  48ft. 
by  30ft,,  there  being  in  the  rear  a  schoolroom  40ft. 
by  2-lft.,  a  vestry  2()ft.  square,  and  a  house  for  the 
caretaker.  The  entrance-porch  is  surmounted  by 
a  small  spire  in  half-timber  werk.  Accommo- 
dation will  be  provided  for  some  150  worshippers; 
but  the  schoolroom  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  opened 
out  to  form  a  transept,  to  be  utilised  for  another  50 
during  the  summer  months.  The  approximate  cost 
is  about  £1,000,  and  the  contract  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Thomas  and  ElUs  Hughes, 
Mr.  Eraser  acting  as  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr. 
Cur  wen,  jun.,  is  the  architect. 

On  Thursday  week  the  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  in  Yarm-road,  Stockton,  was  laid 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  plans 
of  the  new  church  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E. 
Clephau,  of  Stockton,  the  style  being  that  of  Early 
English.  It  will  cost  £5,000,  and  will  seat  720 
persons. 

New  school  of  art  buildings  are  being  erected  at 
Penzance.  Messrs.  J.  N.  Julian  and  Sous,  of 
Truro,  are  the  contractors,  and  the  premises  will 
be  opened  with  a  fine-art  exhibition  early  in  the 
new  year. 

Professor  Tyndall  will  deliver  an  address  on  the 
25th  iust  ,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Glasgow 
Sunday  Society,  for  the  opening  of  museums,  art- 
galleries,  and  libraries. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Milton-next- Sitting- 
bourne  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  reports  were 
read  from  the  health  officers  upon  the  state  of  the 
huts  at  Lower  Halstow,  erected  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Eatcliffe,  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
repeated  complaints.  The  huts  are  situated  in  a 
low  swampy  spot,  and  are  built  of  wood,  with 
black  felt  roofs ;  there  are  no  chimneys,  the 
cooking  being  done  by  means  of  smoke  pipes, 
which  are  carried  through  the  roofs.  The  heat  of 
the  places  during  the  summer  months  has  been 
intolerable,  and  there  are  always  pools  of  stagnant 
water  lying  close  to  the  huts.  The  board  directed 
that  a  peremptory  notice  should  be  served  upon 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Eatcliffe  to  put  the  huts  in  a 
proper  sanitary  state  forthwith,  failing  which 
application  will  be  made  to  the  justices  to  close 
them. 

On  Wednesday  week  a  contractors'  engine  ran 
off  the  new  line  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company,  now  being  made  between 
Rugby  and  Northampton.  Three  men  were 
injured,  and  one  of  these,  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
junior,  the  second  son  of  the  well-known  railway 
contractor  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  died  the  next 
day  in  Rugby  Hospital.  The  deceased  was  only 
22  years  old. 

A  bazaar  was  held  last  week  at  St.  Kew,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  aid  of  the  restoration 
of  tlie  parish-church,  which  has  fallen  into  a  state 
of  disrepair  that  necessitates  restoration.  This 
work  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  early  next  year,  at 
a  probable  cost  of  £1,100,  and  will  include  rebuild- 
ing of  roof  and  reseating. 

In  reference  to  the  article  on  "The  Largest 
Bridges  of  the  World,''  published  on  page  353  last 
week,  Mr.  James  Brunlees,  C,E.,  writes,  pointing 
out  that  we  have  in  Great  l5ritain  a  longer  bridge 
than  that  just  built  for  the  Orenburg  Railway 
over  the  Volga.  This  is  the  railway  bridge  over 
the  estuary  i  f  the  Solway,  near  Annan,  which  is 
1,710  yards  in  length,  whereas  the  new  Russian 
bridge  is  scarcely  1,021  yards  long. 
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OurLithographic  Illustrations. 
— ♦♦♦ — 

AETISTS'  HOMES,  NO.  7. — SIE  rEEDEEICK  LEIGHTON' S 
HOUSE  A^D  STUDIO. 

The  private  house  and  studio  of  the  President 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts,  illustrated  by  us 
to-day,  can  .scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  a  pure 
example  of  one  architectural  style,  -while,  in 
its  decoration  and  furniture,  not  only  several 
styles,  but  several  periods  of  the  history  of 
art  are  represented.  The  main  idea,  of 
course,  in  the  planning  here,  as  in  all 
paiuters'  houses,  has  been  the  studio.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fii-st  floor  is  devoted  to  its 
appointments,  and  the  chief  or  garden  elevation 
of  the  house  is  governed  by  its  requirements.  No 
care  seems  to  have  been  spared  in  providing  a 
grand  approach  to  it,  and  a  small  ante-chamber, 
or  painting-room,  as  it  is  called,  immediately 
adjoining  its  chief  entrance,  adds  apparent  size 
by  contrast,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  luxurious 
air  to  the  entire  arrangements.  The  studio 
itself  is  58ft.  long,  and  2oft.  wide,  and  has  a 
gallery  at  the  east  end  for  statuary  and  hang- 
ings. A  model's  stair  is  conveniently  arranged 
at  this  same  end,  having  an  entrance-door  most 
suitably  placed,  as  wiU  be  seen  on  the  ground- 
floor  plan,  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Under  the 
gaUery  Sir  Frederick's  colours  and  materials 
are  carefully  arranged  in  a  purpose-made  sort  of 
cabinet,  with  endless  compartments  and  pigeon- 
holes. A  raised  dais  below  the  great  north 
window  occupies  the  central  recess  on  that  side 
of  the  studio,  and  at  the  west  end  an  apsidal 
recess  continues  the  arrangements  of  the  semi- 
circular bay  of  the  drawing-room  below.  The 
general  colouring  of  the  walls  in  the  studio  is 
Indian  red,  the  woodwork  here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  house,  being  black  and  gold.  The 
chimneypieces  throughout  are  marble,  inlaid 
in  geometrical  design,  and  the  cabinets  at 
the  east  end,  iu  front  of  the  gallery,  are  from 
the  special  designs  of  the  architect.  The  large 
window  already  referred  to,  and  of  which  we 
give  several  details,  is  glazed  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  glass,  both  in  the  top  and  side-lights, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  too-rapid  cooling 
of  the  air  in  cold  weather.  The  sunlights  are  so 
arranged  that  no  air  can  come  in  except  when 
they  are  lit.  The  heating  of  the  room '  is  by 
three  open  fireplaces,  and  the  blinds  of  the  large 
window  are  of  dense  canvas  (of  the  same  colour 
as  the  walls)  and  fixed  on  rollers.  The  chief 
interest  in  the  studio  wiU  be  found  in  the  large 
series  of  sketches  in  oil,  arranged  on  the  walls, 
illustrating  scenes  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  recording  reminiscences  of  the  most  varied 
character,  but  here  hung  side  by  side,  while  on 
easels,  placed  here  and  there,  are  portraits  more 
or  less  in  a  completed  stage,  but  all  remarkable 
likenesses  of  important  people.    Of  these  the  un- 


fiuished  portrait  of  Sir  Frederick  Lei ghton  him- 
self, now  being  painted  by  his  own  hand,  at 
once   attracts  notice.      It  is   a   life-like  and 
truthful  picture,  showing  how  its  author  has 
aged  since  Mr.  Watts  painted  the  same  portrait 
some   thrco   or  four  years  ago.     The  top-lit 
painting-room  outside  the  studio  adjoins,  as  we 
have   said,  the   main  landings,   and  beyond, 
through  the  lattice  gallery  shown  on  our  plan, 
most    ititercsting   peeps   are   obtained  of  the 
sumptuous  Arab-hall  beyond.    The  rest  of  the 
first-floor     is     occupied     by     Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's    bedroom     and     private  apart- 
ments.   The  servants'  bedrooms  arc  over  these, 
and    are     reached    by    the    back  staircase. 
On  the  ground-floor  a  large  entrance-hall  com- 
municates with  the  library  and  staircase-hall.  A 
very   good    view,    showing  the  Moorish-lDce 
columns  and  corbelled  girder  to  the  landing  and 
staircase,  was  published  in  the  Building  News 
for  December  22,  1876,  when  we  also  gave  views 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  dining-room  and 
studio.    Just  now  the  ante-room  adjoining  the 
inner  hall,  as  well  as  the  painting-room  over, 
are  being  lined  with  old  Persian  tiles  of  extreme 
beauty  and  admirably  copied,  for  the  making- 
good  of  the  deficient  parts  and  border  by  Mr.  De 
Morgan,  of  Chelsea.    The  Arab-hall  is  certainly 
a  splendid  building  inside,  well  worthy  of  the 
favourable  descriptions  given  by  those  who  have 
seen  it,  and  doing  credit  to  the  several  artists 
engaged  in  its  completion.  The  hall  was  built  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting on  its  walls  Sir  Frederick's  large  collec- 
tion of  old  tiles  from  Cairo  and  Constantinople, 
and  Eastern  woodwork,  as  well  as  some  stained 
glass  windows  from  Damascus,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  a  very  remarkable  museum.  The  whole 
interior  is  thoroughly  well  done,  and  is  finished 
with  marble,  gold  mosaic,  painting  and  gilding 
harmoniously  combined  in  the  true  spirit  of  Arab 
magnificence.    The  capitals  of  the  marble  shafts 
are  from  Mr.  Aitchison's   designs,  and  were 
modelled  by  Mr.  Boehm.     The  large  gilt  caps 
were  by  Mr.  Caldecott,  and  the  frieze  of  gold 
mosaic  is  from  characteristic  designs  by  Mr. 
"Walter  Crane.    The  marble  work,  including  the 
fountain  in  the  centre    of    the    hall  below 
the    dome,    has    been  executed   by  Messrs. 
White   and    Sons,    of  Vauxhall,    the  mosaic 
being  the  work  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Burke  and  Co. 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher,  of  Southampton- 
street,  carried  out  the  painted  decorations,  from 
the  architect's  designs.    The  plaster  work  was 
by  Mr.  Riche,  and  the  painted  glass  by  Mr. 
Ross,  of  Harrow.    The  general  building  was 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Woodward,  of  Finsbury, 
the  builders.     Next  week  we  propose  to  publish 
two  drawings  of  the  Arab-hall,  taken  from  those 
which  Mr.  Aitchison  exhibited  this  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  showing  the  decorations  as 
completed.    The  ante-corridor  to  the  Arab-hall 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  will  have  a 
black  dado  below  the  mural  tiles  now  being 
fixed,  and  the  ceiling,  like  the  cornice,  will  be 
gilt.    A  mosaic  pavement  has  been  prepared  for 
the  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  pedestal  of 
brocatello  will  be  placed  supporting  a  Roman 
figure  in  bronze.    The  drawing-room  vras  de- 
signed for  the  exhibition  of  four  fine  panels  of 
"Morning,"  "Evening,"  "Noon,"  and  "Night," 
and  of  a  circular  sketch  by  De  la  Croix  in  the 
ceiling.    The  chimney-pieces,  cabinets,  some  of 
the  chairs  and  bookcases,  were  specially  designed 
for  this  room  by  the  architect  to  the  house,  who 
also  designed  the  large  sideboard  and  hooded 
mantelpiece  in  the  dining-room.  The  exterior  is 
faithfully  shown  by  our  view  to-day,  while  the 
geometrical  drawings   carefully  illustrate  the 
planninganddetailsof  the  house.  The  big  window 
to  the  studio  is  chiefly  of  iron  construction,  with 
mahogany  sash-bars  and  frames.    The  cornice 
is  massively  built  of  stone,  of  which  material  the 
main  string  and  projecting  balcony  on  the  right 
are   alone    exclusively    composed,    the  chief 
material,  both  for  the  Arab -hall  and  house,  being 
red  brick  for  the  walls,  with  red  tiles  for  the  roof. 
Stone,  however,  is  far  more  freely  used  in  the  road 
front  of  the  house,  where  the  building  has  a 
forecourt  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  facing 
the  Holland-park-road.  A  large  garden  extends 
to  the  back  of  the  house  and  to  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone's  house  and  groundsinthe  Melbury- 
road,  and  it  adjcuis  the  plot  occupied  by  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  whose  studio  by  Mr.  Philip 
Webb  will  form  the  subject  for  the  next  illustration 
of  "  Our  Artists'  Homes  Series."  In  conclusion, 
we  may  mention  that  two  or  three  additions  to 
the  original  design  for  this  house  have  at  different 


times  been  made.  For  instance,  the  gallery  and 
projecting  end  has  been  added  to  the  studio,  and 
the  north  window  for  light's  sake  was  changed 
from  a  sinailar  structure  of  stone  to  the  iron 
arrangement  as  we  now  see  it.  The  Arab-hall 
has  since  also  been  entirely  added.  A  good 
photograph  of  the  liouse  has  been  taken  by 
Bedford  Lemere,  and  the  architect  has  likewise 
lent  us  several  from  the  interior,  so  that  by  the 
aid  of  these  and  the  working  plans,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  jiresent  our  readers  with  a  rather  un- 
usually complete  set  of  illustrations  of  this  re- 
markable house,  especially  if  the  drawings  now 
given  arc  taken  together  with  those  illustrated 
by  us  in  187G,  already  referred  to,  and  those  to 
be  published  next  week.  Mr.  George  Aitchison, 
B.A.,  of  Harley-streot,  was  the  architect  to  the 
house,  and  the  decorations  tliroughout  liave 
been,  and  are  still  being  continued,  under  liis 
immediate  superintendence. 

SKETCHES  FEOJI  LISIEUX  AND  BAYEUX. 

The  sheet  of  sketches  herewith  published  is  the 
second  of  a  series  made  in  Normandy  in  1877,  of 
which  the  first  appeared  in  the  Building  News 
for  Sept.  10th.  Tlie  first  is  a  larger  sketch  of 
the  gable  to  House  in  Rue  d'Ouville,  Lisieux, 
illustrated  in  the  first  sheet.  The  second  sketch 
shows  the  tower  between  nave  and  chancel  of 
the  church  at  Villier-le-Sec,  about  8  miles  from 
Bayeux.  The  third  is  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of 
the  Priory  buildings  of  St.  Gabriel,  about  1 J 
miles  from  Villier-le-Sec.  The  chapel  here  is  a 
very  perfect  and  rich  specimen  of  Norman 
work,  which,  when  I  was  there,  they  were 
restoring  for  no  apparent  reason.  The  last 
sketch  is  that  of  a  dwelling  near  Glos,  about  2 
miles  from  Lisieux,  used,  I  believe,  as  a  farm- 
house. A.  H.  S. 

VILLAGE  SCHOOLS,  BEEKSHIEE. 

These  two  village  schools,  which  we  illustrate 
to-day,  were  erected  a  short  time  since  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supei'intendence  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Penstone,  architect,  from  whose 
drawings  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy  our  lithographic  illustration  is  taken, 
j  The  school  illustrated  at  the  top  of  the  page  is 
at  Stanford-in-the-Dale,  and  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  parish-church  there.  The  building 
is  in  stone.  The  other  school  was  built  by  the 
School  Board  for  Cholsey,  near  Wallingford,  the 
materials  being  brick  and  tile. 

aUEEN's  PEIZE  DESIGN  FOE  A  CHUECH. 

Me.  Gilbeet  S.  Doughty  is  the  author  of  the 
design  for  a  church,  illustrated  by  us  to-day, 
and  for  which,  as  a  student  of  the  Nottingham 
School  of  Art,  he  was  awarded  the  Queen's  prize 
for  architectural  design  in  the  National  Compe- 
tition last  year. 

house  at  stoneygate,  leicestee. 

OuE  illustration  last  week  of  this  building  was 
taken  from  a  drawing  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year.  There  are  commodious 
stores,  wash-house,  and  vyine  and  beer  cellars  in 
the  basement  ;  the  ground-floor  contains  dining, 
di'awing-,  and  breakfast -rooms,  with  spacious 
kitchen  offices ;  the  first  floor  contains  bath- 
room, w.c,  housemaid's  closet,  three  bedrooms, 
and  dressing-room  ;  the  attic  floor  contains  a 
billiard-room  and  servants'  bedroom.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  building  is  faced  with  red 
tapped  bricks  ;  the  upper  portion  is  constructed 
with  timber  framing,  coated  with  Stockholm 
tar,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  in  with 
brickwork,  finished  with  a  coat  of  rough  bronze 
plaster.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley 
strawberry-colour  tiles.  TJie  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Elliott,  builder, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Isaac  Barradale, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Leicester. 


An  extension  of  the  Wigan  tramways  from 
Queen-street  to  the  centre  of  the  Market-place  has 
just  been  opened  for  traffic,  after  inspection  by 
Major-General  Hutchinson,  K.E.,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  has  been  constructed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Beloe,  C.E.,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Bolton,  borough  engineer  of 
Wigan. 

Mr.  A.  Arnold,  one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors,  held  on  Friday  an  inquiry  at  the 
Public  Hall,  Rusholme,  into  the  application  of  the 
Rusholme  Local  Board  for  a  loan  of  £6,000  for 
street  improvements  in  the  widening  of  Wilmslow 
and  Dickenson-roads,  about  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Mangall,  the  surveyor. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SUR- 
VEYORS. 

A NORTHERN  district  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  lield  at  Darlington  on  Friday, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Morant, 
Leeds,  President  of  the  association.  The  first 
business  was  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  for 
the  district,  and  to  this  office  Mr.  P.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Willington  Quay,  was  unanimously  elected. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  CrHggs,  of  Shildon, 
on  "Shildon  Sewage  Disposal."  The  subject 
was  aranged  under  three  heads — the  main  drain, 
the  subsiding  tank,  and  the  surface  preparation. 
The  main  drain  conducted  the  scwaare  into  the 
subsiding  tanks.  Under  drains  Avere  formed 
some  six  feet  deep.  The  sewage  was  conveyed 
from  the  tanks  on  the  high  plots  in  a  12in.  carrier, 
from  which  it  was  let  on  to  the  land  by  Craggs's 
junction  blocks,  built  into  small  cessjoools,  and 
thereby  dispersed  over  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  five  acres  by  a  trench  ploughed  parallel 
to  the  can-iers.  As  the  system  was  not  yet 
working,  criticisms  were  limited  ;  but  in  reply  to 
questions,  Mr.  Craggs  stated  that  the  land  was 
rented  at  £7  lOs.  per  acre,  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  work,  according  to  the  contracts,  was  £3,800. 
In  the  district,  they  had  to  deal  with  about 
120,000  gallons  of  sewage.  The  farmers  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  refuse  from  the  tanks.  The 
soil  was  clayey,  and  he  had  tested  a  model  tank 
for  seven  months  and  found  it  to  work  most 
satisfactorily. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Felling,  on  "  Sanitary  Appliances."  He  dealt 
with  the  self-acting  water-closet  designed  and 
patented  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  of  Newcastle, 
which  he  claimed  had  all  the  advantages  of  the 
ordinary  water-closet  without  the  intricate 
machinery.  In  this  system  there  were  three 
receptacles,  one  for  garbage  and  two  for  dust ; 
and  it  was  held  that  by  thus  separating  the 
liquid,  the  garbage,  and  the  dry  ashes,  the 
nuisance  connected  with  water  closets  was  done 
away  with. — Some  of  the  speakers  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  having  these  receptacles,  believ- 
ing that  people  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
separate  the  refuse,  and  that  there  was  no  law 
to  compel  them  to  do  so,  but  Mr.  Fowler  said 
the  system  had  worked  a  great  change  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Salford,  and  had  been 
successful  wherever  tried.  After  the  discussion 
had  ceased,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  inspect  the 
Darlington  Iron  Company's  works,  the  Darling- 
ton sewage  farm,  the  Park,  and  the  waterworks. 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  EXETER. 

WE  closed  cur  report  of  the  Sanitary  Con- 
gress at  Exeter  in  our  last  issue  with  the 
conversazione  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
now  complete  it  with  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  following  days.  Thursday's 
business  opened  with  a  temperance  breakfast 
and  meeting  at  8  a.m.,  and  at  10  o'clock  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  gave  an  address  in  the  Victoria 
Hall,  as  president  of  the  Engineering  and  Sani- 
tary Construction  Section,  He  indicated  the 
hidden  dangers  that  might  exist  in  the  cleanest- 
looking  country  house  or  Adllage,  and  urged 
that  these  concealed  perils  were  far  more  deadly 
than  exposed  filth.  Having  shown  the  value  of 
sewering  in  preserving  the  purity  of  air  and  soil 
in  inhabited  districts,  he  gave  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  the  formation  of  sewers,  and  con- 
tended that  perfect  sewering  required  perfect 
street-paving  and  street-cleansing-,  and  that 
these  should  never  be  contracted  for,  but  should 
be  worked  by  the  local  governing  body.  Turning- 
next  to  the  question  of  water-supply,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  danger  of  that  derived  from  wells  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  water-supply  being  sufficient  to  afford 
water  for  personal  cleanliness ;  he  considered 
that  all  waterworks  should  be,  like  the  scaveng- 
ing, in  the  hands  of  the  local  governing  body. 
Amongst  the  papers  read  in  the  section  was  one 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Waring,  of  Newport,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  "  Sewerage  of  Memphis,"  carried  out  on  the 
separate  system,  and  which  led  to  a  discussion 
on  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  this  method. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  city  surveyor  of  Exeter, 
contributed  a  paper  on  "Sewer- Gas  Annihilas 
tion,"  and  Major-General  Scott,  C.B.,  some 
suggestions  on  the  cleansing  of  sewers,  in  which 
he  recommended  the  use  of  lime  in  sewers  for 
breaking  up  the  slimy  material  of  sewage  and 
for  absorbing  its  gases.    In  the  evening,  Dr. 


B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "Woman  as  a  Sanitary  Reformer."  He 
impressed  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  for  making 
woman  the  active  domestic  health  reformer,  and 
said  that  the  prevention  of  disease  was  a  noble 
occupation,  which  could  best  and  could  only  be 
pei-formed  by  woman.  The  process  of  training 
Ijy  which  women  could  so  govern  domestic  life 
that  diseases  might  be  prevented  wholesale  was 
very  simple.  A  woman  could  master  physiology, 
could  make  herself  acquainted  vs-ith  its  nine 
systems,  could  tell  the  names  and  characters  of 
the  more  common  diseases,  and  know  by  sight 
those  which  were  contagious,  their  period  of 
incubation,  and  treatment  in  the  sick-room. 

On  Friday  the  section  of  "  Geology  and 
Metcorolog-y "  was  opened  by  an  address  from 
Sir  Antonio  Brady,  the  president,  in  which  he 
dealt  at  great  length  with  the  poisoning  of  the 
air  in  large  towns,  and  with  the  failure  of 
modern  sanitai-y  legislation  in  England,  a  failiu-c 
which  he  attributed  to  the  pernicious  permissive 
principle.  He  de.scribed  how  manure-makers, 
blood-boilers,  chemical  works,  and  other  noxious 
trades  had  been  driven  from  the  East  of  London 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  into  the 
adjacent  and  now  densely-populated  district  of 
West  Ham  ;  and  insisted  that  such  trades  sho\dd 
be  restricted  from  passing-  noxious  and  ofl:'ensive 
gases  into  the  air  of  populous  places.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  compulsory,  not  permissive,  and 
sanitary  officials  should  be  appointed  and  pro- 
tected in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the 
State.  Mr.  T.  Andrews  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Water  Supply  of  Exeter,"  and  was  followed 
by  one  on  "The  Deficiency  of  Knowledge  Re- 
specting Health  Resorts,"  by  Professor  G. 
Symous,  F.R.S.,  who  suggested  the  compilation 
of  a  standard  work  containing  information  on  all 
mineral  springs  and  seaside  towns  and  villages. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held 
afterwards,  at  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  pleaded — 
possibly  from  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  came  into  power  avowing  a  policy 
of  sewage  ba.sed  on  the  jingling  solecism  sanitas 
sanitatcm,  but  which  did  next  to  nothing  to 
justify  the  profession — that  neither  Parliament 
nor  sanitary  authorities  could  usefully  outstrip 
the  education  of  the  people  in  sanitary  matters, 
which  was  the  primary  duty  of  such  a  congress. 
In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  held. 

On  Saturday  some  excursions  to  the  seaside 
were  organised,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Bartlett 
delivered  a  lecture  to  the  people  on  ' '  Health 
Questions,"  in  which  he  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  removing  the  sewage  of  Tiverton  and  other 
towns,  including  Exeter,  from  the  river — the 
source  of  water-supply  to  the  city. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

THE  annual  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  will  be  opened  at  Edinburgh 
on  Wednesday  next,  by  a  special  service  in  St. 
Giles's  Cathedral  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  the  in- 
augural address  will  be  delivered  at  the  Free 
Assembly  Hall  by  Lord  Reay,  the  President  of 
the  Association.  The  sectional  meetings  will  be 
opened  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions 
on  Thursday,  and,  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
the  exhibition  of  paintings  of  the  Scottish 
School,  which  has  been  organised  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  will  be  inaugurated.  The 
discussions  at  the  Congress  will  be  conducted 
under  seven  sections  and  departments.  That 
devoted  to  Health  will  be  opened  on  Saturday, 
the  9th  inst.,  by  an  address  by  Dr.  JohnBeddoe, 
the  Departmental  President,  and  the  special 
questions  set  down  for  consideration  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

(1)  What  are  the  best  areas  for  sanitary  purposes,  and 
how  far  should  there  be  a  revision  of  the  mode  of  electing 
and  continuing  the  services  of  the  otficers  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Acts  ?  (2)  What  is  the  best  mode  of  amending 
the  present  laws  with  reference  to  existing  buildings, 
and  also  of  improving  their  sanitaiy  condition  so  as  to 
render  them  more  healtliy,  having  due  regard  to  eco- 
nomical considerations  !  (3)  AVhat  are  the  means  which 
should  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of 
streams,  without  undue  interference  with  industrial 
operations,  and  for  the  preservation,  of  piu'e  sources  of 
water  supply  1 

The  Art  Department  is  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  the  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
will  deliver  his  address  on  Tuesday  week,  the 
12th  inst.,  and  the  list  of  special  questions  is — 

(1)  Ought  there  to  be  a  school  of  dramatic  art  subsidised 
by  private  subscription  or  endowment,  or  by  the  State !  ("2) 
How  far  would  the  revival  of  the  old  system  of  "  Master 


and  Pupils  "  he  of  advantage,  and  tend  to  promote  the 
g  rowth  of  historical  art  in  the  country,  and  the  fitting  use 
of  painting  and  sculpture  in  our  public  buildings  1  (3) 
How  can  the  musical  education  of  the  middle  classes  be 
improved  J 

The  business  of  the  Congress  will  be  wound 
up  on  Wednesday,  the  13th,  and  on  that  and 
the  following  day  a  number  of  excursions  will  be 
arranged. 


THE  LARGE  PICTURE  AT  THE 
GUILDHALL. 

LAST  week  a  monster  painting  was  exposed 
to  view  at  the  Guildhall,  after  having  lain 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  Mansion 
House  for  many  years.  Occasionally,  it  is 
stated,  the  picture  had  been  used  as  a  screen  at 
the  Mansion  House,  where  it  had  been  neglected 
among  other  civic  lumber.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Corporation  of  London  are  as  hopelessly  blind  to 
works  of  art  as  the  corporations  of  insignificant 
boroughs  are  reputed  to  be,  and  the  less  they 
affect  the  promotion  of  art  works  the  better. 
The  present  Lord  Mayor,  by  whose  order  the 
painting,  or,  ratlier,  pieces  of  it,  have  been 
collected,  has  set  an  example  to  his  successors, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  bring- 
ing to  light  so  important  a  painting.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  "  Battle  of  Agincourt."  It  measures 
100ft.  in  length  by  30ft.  in  height,  has  been  cut 
or  torn  into  three  sections,  of  unequal  sizes,  and 
was  painted,  it  is  said,  by  Sir  Robert  Kerr 
Porter,  when  19  years  of  age.  In  1819  the 
artist  presented  it  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  by  whom  it  has  been  so  sacredly  preserved  ! 
The  coiidition  of  the  picture,  only  about  GO 
years  old,  is  disgraceful.  The  large  fragment 
shows  the  battle  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  ;  it  is  crowded  with  spirited  figures 
of  soldiers  in  the  thick  of  battle ;  some  have 
fallen  under  the  flight  of  arrows,  and  others  are 
fighting  with  great  vigour.  One  of  the  smaller 
pieces  on  the  left  is  particularly  noticeable  for 
the  bold  scenery,  with  a  castle  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  a  weU-painted  group  of  horsemen 
in  the  foreground  in  deadly  contest.  The  paint- 
ing of  the  other  portions  exhibit  a  winding 
river  among  fertile  meadows,  and  hills  in  the 
distance,  with  figures  in  the  foreground.  One 
section  shows  the  retreat  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  other  an  advancing  column  of  the  Eng- 
lish passing  through  a  wooded  coimtry.  Many 
of  the  larger  groups  of  figures  are  well  com- 
posed, and  a  good  deal  of  animationis  expressed. 
Through  long  neglect  in  damp  and  dirt  the 
colours  have  become  dull,  but  if  restored  the 
picture  would  rival  many  of  its  age.  A  com- 
mittee, we  hear,  has  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  plan  of  restoring,  and  again  exhibiting 
it,  and  it  is  proposed,  owing  to  its  great  size,  to 
mount  it  in  sections. 


A  STEAM  LAUNDRY  AT  BATTERSEA. 

A NUMBER  of  architects,  sanitary  engineers, 
and  medical  men,  together  with  some 
ladies,  responded  on  Wednesday  to  an  invitation 
to  visit  a  new  steam  laundry  in  the  Battersea 
Park-road,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  yet 
opened.  The  works  have  been  erected  for  the 
London  and  Provincial  Steam  Laundry  Co., 
which  is  affiliated  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Co- 
operative Society,  and  occupy  a  site  of  H  acres. 
They  consist  of  several  blocks  of  buildings,  all 
top-lighted,  and  erected  of  stock  bricks.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  relieve  the  street  frontage 
by  breaking  up  the  constructional  lines,  by  the 
use  of  dressings  of  red  brick,  and  by  the  insertion 
at  intervals  in  the  blank  walls  of  panels  of 
Brown's  terra-cotta  bricks,  decorated  with  foli- 
age and  flowers,  and  the  figure  frequently 
repeated  of  a  washerwoman  at  her  tub.  The 
more  prominent  gables  are  masked  with  half- 
timber  work  and  rough  cast.  The  works  are 
entered  at  their  western  extremity  by 
double  gates,  giving  admission  to  a  co- 
vered courtyard,  under  which  vans  can  be 
loaded  and  unloaded.  To  the  west  is  a  detached 
building,  consisting  of  office,  with  large  dining- 
room  above,  and  adjoining  on  the  first  floor, 
suites  of  apartments  for  the  manageress  and 
other  employes  ;  and  general  kitchen,  dining,  and 
sitting-room.  Above  are  dormitories,  separate 
washing  utensils,  a  bath-room  and  w.c.  being 
provided  for  each  of  the  24  occupants.  Shut  off  • 
from  this  residential  block  by  a  second  pair  of 
gates,  is  the  main  building,  the  laundry  proper, 
which  covers  an  area  of  154ft.  by  140ft.,  and  is 
divided  longitudinally  into  a  kind  of  nave  and 
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aisles.  Eacli  side  is  on  plan  exactly  a  duplioatc  of 
the  otlior,  aud  is  urranfjod  so  that  it  inay  bo  UMcd 
iiidepoudently  in  tlie  dull  season.    When  in  lull 
work,   however,  the    articles  to  bo  washed, 
passing  to  the  right,  will  make  a  coniploto 
circuit  of  the  building,  aud  the  visitors  saw,  in 
jn'ogress,  the  several  processes  of  examining, 
checking,  marking,  sorting,  wa.shing,  rinsing, 
wringing  by  twirling  in  wire  cages,  mangling, 
calendering,   ironing,  di'ying,  ro-cxamiuatiou, 
and  packing.    The  whole  of  the  machinery  has 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford  and  Co., 
of  Manchester  and  London,  much  of  it  being 
.said  to  be  specially  designed  for    this  laun- 
dry.     Each    ojieration    is    conducted    in  a 
.separate  room,  well  lighted  from  a  ridge  lantern 
extending    the    whole   length   of    centre  of 
room,  and  having  louvred  wood  or  swinging 
glass  sides,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
required  to  be  kept  up.     All  the  doors  slide, 
economising  space,  and  a  series  of  tram-raUs 
traverse  the  building  on  which  the  laden  bins  of 
clothes  travel.    The  internal  walls  are  through- 
out of  brick,  lime  washed.    The  central  hall, 
which  measures  80ft.  by  70ft.,  and  is  20ft.  high, 
i.s  provided  with  26  tables,  heated  from  beneath 
by  steam,  and  used  for  ironing,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  scheme,  it  can  be  shut  off 
into  two  separate  rooms  if  needed.  Beneath 
the  eastern  end  of  the  building  are  the  boilers, 
and  over  these  are  placed  the  drying  frames, 
each  12ft.  in  length  by  7ft.  high,  and  containing 
narrow  iron  "clothes'  horses,"  which  rim  in  and 
out  on  small  wheels  set  in  grooves.    From  the 
boilers  a  series  of  steam  pipes  and  coils  are 
carried  over  the  drying  and  packing  portions  of 
the  laundry  running  beneath  the  shelves  and 
tables.    The  engine-room  below,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  building,  contains  two  11  horse- 
power horizontal  engines,  driven  by  the  pair  of 
20  horse-power  Cornish  boilers  already  referred 
to,  and  the  system  of  duplication  is  so  carried  out 
that  either  engine  and  boiler  can  work  separately. 
In  the  engine-house  is  also  a  four-horse-power 
engine  for  pumping,  and  outside  is   the  well, 
which  is  just  completed.    The  boring  is  carried 
to  a  depth  of  410ft.,  chiefly  through  blue  clay  and 
chalk ;  the  greensands  were  pierced  at  200ft. ,  with 
but  a  scanty  result  in  that  stratum.    The  water 
ri.ses  to  within  40ft.  of  the  surface,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  failure  and  accidents,  a  company's 
water  is  also  laid  on  from  the  main.     To  the 
east  also  are  the  stables  and  van-sheds,  with 
horsekeeper's  rooms  above,  and  a  small  detached 
block  for  the  exclusive  dealing  with  infected 
linen,  which  is  received  and  despatched  by  a 
separate  eastern  entrance  in  special  zinc-lined 
vans.  To  the  north  and  west  is  an  area  as  yet  un- 
built upon,  and  used  as  a  drying-ground.  The 
buildings  have  been  practically  completed,  and 
the  work  in  partial  operation,    for  nearly  two 
months  ;  but  Wednesday  was  stated  to  be  the 
first  day  on  which  the  whole  of  the  machinery 
was  set  in  motion.    Employment  will  bo  given 
to  20  male  and  1.50  female  hands,  of  whom  32  are 
lodged  on  the  premises.    Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  of 
Regent- street,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
"W.  Scrivener  and  Co.,  of  Regent's  Park,  were 
the  contractors,  Mr.  A.  J.  Gale  acting  as  clerk 
•of  works  ;  the  quantities  were  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Eiddett. 


SCEOOIiS    OF  ART. 

Walsall. — The  10th  annual  meeting  of  the 
•Science  and  Art  Institute  took  place  ou  Monday 
•week,  when  the  prizes  and  certificates  were  dis- 
tributed. The  report  set  forth  that  the  com- 
mittee rejoiced  in  the  facts,  that  out  of  Bii  ming- 
ham  the  institute  was  the  largest  and  most 
promising  in  the  Midland  Counties ;  the  art 
school  and  premises  replete  with  every  appliance, 
and  the  master  frdly  qualified  under  the  Govern- 
ment to  teach  in  every  department.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  greater  than  at  any  previous 
year,  the  number  of  works  sent  up  to  the  De- 
partment at  South  Kensington  for  competition 
had  increased,  and  the  works  were  of  a  higher 
character.  The  result  of  the  May  examinations 
brought  a  higher  grant  than  last  year,  and  the 
fees  from  students  also  showed  an  improved 
total.  The  Science  Department  had  been  from 
the  beginning  the  more  successful  and  popular 
of  the  two.  The  fact  that  more  than  1,000 
young  men  and  women  of  Walsall  and  district 
had  ava,iled  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
institution,  and  were  still  in  some  sense  attached 
to  it,  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  town. 


ABCHITECTUKAL,  &  ARCHJEOLOGICA.I 
SOCIETIES. 

Bjatics  Akcimological  Socikty. — An  oxciu-- 
sion  was  made  on  Wednesday  week,  by  about  40 
members  of  this  society,  to  I'ad worth  and  Ufton 
Court.  At  the  former  village  the  parish-church 
was  visited.  It  contains  much  12th-oentury 
work  of  good  character,  some  of  it  evidently 
executed  by  the  hatchet.  The  chancel  is  apsidal, 
is  covered  by  a  stone-barrel  vault  now  covered 
with  plaster  and  yellow  wa.sh,  and  at  the  east- 
end  a  tomb  dated  1711,  and  incircled  by  iron 
railings  let  into  the  centre  of  the  inner  wall, 
where  the  reredos  should  be.  All  the  windows 
have  been  altered,  tho.se  of  the  nave  being  Tudor, 
and  those  in  the  chancel  a  modern  restoration. 
From  Padworth  the  members  walked  to  Ufton 
Court,  formerly  a  manor-house  belonging  to 
Reading  Abbey.  It  is  a  timber-built  mansion 
dating  from  the  1.5th  century,  and  largely 
altered  by  the  Perkyns  family  who  have  owned 
it  for  240  years. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Brighton. — A  new  cliurch,  with  a  tower  and 
.spire  in  brick,  is  about  to  be  built  at  Brighton, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  A  limited  com- 
petition among  four  local  architects,  viz.,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Scott,  of  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Currey,  of  Lewes  ; 
Mr.  J.  Norton,  of  Old  Bond-street,  W.  ;  and  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  junr.,  of  Westminster,  was  held, 
and  the  award  has  just  been  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Scott's  design.  The  west  front  is  boldly 
treated,  and  the  church  will  hold  its  own,  even  at 
Brighton,  where  some  remarkable  churches  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  been  erected,  notably 
those  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  junr.,  Mr.  W. 
Emerson,  and  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Tngelow. 
Tlie  new  church  will  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Matthew. 

IMoxLTMENT  TO  ViCTOR  EiiMANrEL. — The  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  Royal  decree,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intention  of  erecting  a  grand  public 
monument  in  Rome  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  have 
decided  to  throw  the  competition  open  to  sculptors 
of  all  nations.  According  to  the  regulations 
published  in  the  official  gazette,  no  conditions  as 
to  design,  style,  or  selection  of  site  are  imposed, 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  monument  when  completed  shall  not  exceed 
9,000,000f.  The  model,  which  may  bear  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sculptor,  or  a  motto  on 
the  cover  of  a  sealed  letter,  are  to  be  sent  in, 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  not  before 
the  2.5th  of  August  and  not  later  than  the  2.5th 
of  September,  1881.  Three  prizes  of  50,000f., 
30,000f.,  and  20,000f.  will  be  given  respectively 
to  the  authors  of  the  three  best  models,  which 
are  to  remain  the  property  of  the  State ;  but  the 
Royal  Commisioners,  in  conferring  these  prizes, 
are  not  necessarily  bomid  to  give  the  commis- 
sion for  the  monument  to  any  of  the  prize  win- 
ners. 

Sculpture  on  Blackfp.iars  Bridge. — At  the 
meeting  last  week  of  the  City  Common  Council 
Mr.  James  Edmeston,  F.R.I.B.A.,  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  competition  for  the 
four  groups  of  sculpture  to  be  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  moved 
"  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee,  to  report  their  opinion  and 
recommendation  on  the  following  points :  the 
material  or  materials  to  be  used,  the  total  sum 
to  be  expended,  and  the  course  they  propose  to 
adopt  in  defining  the  principles  of  the  comple- 
tion, with  the  view  of  insuring  a  response  from 
sculptors  of  eminence."  The  enterprise  would 
cost  from  £24,000  to  £25,000,  and  it  was  there- 
fore, he  contended,  most  important  that  every- 
thing should  be  made  public  and  done  in  the 
fairest  and  most  open  way.  The  committee  had, 
however,  chosen  to  consult  on  sculpture  a  painter. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  That  had  "  created  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  apprehensions  were 
felt  that  the  whole  affair  might  drift  into  a  kind 
of  job  for  a  society  of  which  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  was  president."  This  last  sentence 
aroused  loud  cries  of  oppcsition,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  t'jc  Committee  having  pointed  out  that 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  a 
sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  Mr.  Edmeston's 
motion  was  declared  to  be  lost  on  a  show  of  hands' 


Mr.  Frederick  Jackson,  civil  engineer,  Notting- 
ham, is  the  engineer  for  the  Arnold  sewerage 
works,  the  list  of  tenders  for  which  appeared  last 
week. 


Butllrms  Kntdltsenct 

Bristol. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new- 
chapel  for  the  Bristol  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Stapleton,  was  laid  on  Friday.  The  plans  of 
Mr.  E.  11.  Edwards,  of  Clare-street,  were  se- 
lected, in  a  competition,  from  among  those  of 
several  other  local  arcliitccls.  Messrs.  Forse  and 
Ashley,  Marlborough-street  and  Dighton-fitreet, 
are  the  builders.  The  style  is  Norman  Gothic, 
and  the  building  will  afford  accommodation  for 
350  patients,  and  their  attendants,  at  a  co.st  of 
about  £2,000.  The  chapel  will  consist  of  nave, 
76ft.  Gin.  by  27ft.  ;  transepts,  13ft.  Tin.  by 
25ft.  3in.;  and  chancel,  40ft.  3in.  by  22ft.  The 
nave  and  chancel  will  bo  under  one  roof  from 
end  to  end.  The  total  internal  length  is  1  ICft. 
9in.  ;  and  the  measurement  from  the  floor  of 
nave  to  centre  of  roof  will  be  about  45ft.  The 
chancel  arch  will  rest  on  either  side  upon  two 
disengaged  columns,  cariied  upon  corbels,  and 
the  wall  above  the  chancel  arch  will  terminate 
with  a  parapet  running  from  north  to  south, 
instead  of  being  continued  in  the  usual  waj'  to 
the  roof.  The  medical  superintendent's  gallery 
will  be  over  the  vestry,  and  will  be  approached 
by  a  newel  staircase  from  the  outside.  Opposite 
this,  on  the  south  side  of  chancel,  will  bo  placed 
the  organ.  The  floors  wUl  be  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  and  the  steps  in  the  chancel  wiU  be  of  local 
and  blue  Pennant  stone.  The  roofs  throughout 
will  be  open  timbered,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
transepts  there  will  be  the  fleche,  which  will  be 
open  to  the  top,  and  will  be  80ft.  high  from  floor 
to  finial.  At  the  western  end  is  a  porch,  and  north 
and  south  rooms  for  any  patients  who  may  be 
taken  during  the  service  with  ejjLleptic  fits.  The 
building  will  be  con.structed  of  Pennant  stone, 
with  freestone  dressings,  &c. ,  and  the  internal 
walls  will  be  stuccoed.  The  present  chapel  is 
being  thrown  into  the  dining-rooms. 

Christ  CnuEcn,  Newgate -street,  E  C. — This 
church  was  re-opened  last  week  after  renovation 
and  partial  restoration.  The  stone  columns  in 
the,  arcades  (abou;  30ft.  high),  previou-vly  all 
coloured  over,  have  been  scraped  and  restored 
to  the  original  stone,  which  is  Portland  ;  the 
clerestory  window  openings,  from  which  the 
principal  light  to  the  church  is  derived,  have 
been  filled  with  new  cathedral  glass  in  lieu  of 
the  old  lead  lights  ;  the  vaulting,  which  is  only 
of  timber  and  plaster,  has  been  all  recoloured, 
with  the  ornamental  portions  picked  out.  The 
back  portions  of  the  heavy  galleries  have  been 
removed,  and  the  internal  apjjearance  of  the 
church  is  thereby  considerably  improved.  The 
pewing,  which  is  of  solid  oak,  has  been  all 
scraped,  cleaned,  and  varnished.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hayward  and 
Son,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Legg,  of  Christ's  Hospital.  It  is  in 
contemplation,  should  the  Bluecoat  School  (the 
boys  of  which  now  fill  the  galleries  every  Sun- 
day) be  removed  to  the  country,  to  remove  the 
heavy  galleries,  and  also  tore-pew  the  church. 

Edinburgh.— The  Barclay  Free  Church  was 
reopened  on  Sunday  after  internal  renovation  and 
alterations.  The  whole  of  the  seats  in  the  area, 
which  formerly  had  an  upward  slope  to  the  pulpit, 
have  been  placed  uj^on  a  level  floor,  and  a  new 
choir  seat  constructed.  The  pulpit  has  been 
lowered,  and  reconstructed  of  Caen  stone,  ornately- 
panelled,  while  the  reredos  at  the  back  of  it  has 
been  considerably  enlarged.  The  elders'  seat 
below  the  pulpit  is  now  separated  from  the  area 
pews  by  a  carved  rail  of  pitch-pine,  with  quatre- 
foil  ornamentation.  The  heating  and  ventilating 
arrangements  have  also  been  overhauhd.  In- 
stead of  hot  air,  the  church  is  now  to  be  heated 
with  hot-water  pijies — 4,400  feet  of  which  have 
been  introduced,  chiefly  in  coils  in  the  passages 
and  corridors.  Fresh  air  will  be  introduced  into 
the  building  through  a  .system  of  pipes  capable 
of  regulation,  the  vitiated  air  being  carried  off 
into  the  tower.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been 
effected  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Russel  and 
Dr.  Smart.  The  other  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  Pilkington,  the 
architect  of  the  building.  The  cost  has  been 
over  £600. 

Glasgow. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Dean 
of  Guild  Court  on  Friday,  the  retiring  Lord 
Dean  (Mr.  Mirrlees)  made  a  statement  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Court  for  the  year  ended  3  Ist 
August.  He  said  there  had  been  three  year.s  of 
great  depression  in  the  building  trade,  and  last 
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year  had  been  the  worst  of  all.  Last  year  the 
value  of  tlie  Ihiings  granted  was  £335,430,  as 
against  £755,717  two  years  ago.  The  average 
of  the  last  three  years  was  £514,000,  whereas 
the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding  came  to 
£1,612,000.  In  other  words,  the  entire  value  of 
the  building  operations  in  Glasgow  during  the 
last  three  years  did  not  come  up  to  the  average 
of  a  single  year  of  the  five  years  preceding  that 
time.  That  was  a  very  deplorable  state  of 
matters,  and  whether  it  arose  from  over-building 
in  previous  years  or  from  a  diminution  of  the 
population  of  the  cit}',  it  was  hard  to  say. 
Probably  both  these  influences  were  at  work. 
The  diminution  in  building  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  small  class  of  houses,  and  chiefly 
those  of  one  or  two  apartments.  The  greatest 
diminution  of  all,  however,  was  in  the  shops. 
No  new  streets  had  been  sanctioned,  while  in 
1877  two  miles  had  been  made.  The  district  in 
which  there  had  been  the  greatest  change  was 
the  northern  district.  The  next  worse  district 
was  the  central.  In  the  western  district  there 
was  but  a  slight  falling  off. 

Leicestee. — The  parish-church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet is  undergoing  extensive  repairs  from  de- 
signs bj"-  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  It  is  a  church 
of  considerable  interest,  standing,  as  it  does,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the  bishopric 
of  Leice.ster,  which  was  iu  eAistence  from  680  to 
870.  At  the  latter  date  the  two  sees  of 
Leicester  and  Lindsey  were  united  in  the  see  of 
Dorchester-on-the-Thames,  the  see  being  again 
removed  to  Lincoln  in  1067.  Although  Lei- 
cester is  now  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  St. 
Margaret's  .still  preserves  its  connection  with  the 
older  see  by  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  existing  church  consists  of  the  bays  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  which  date  from  a.d.  1200, 
when  the  church  was  cruciform,  with  narrow 
aisles.  Transepts  were  added  and  the  nave 
heightened  and  the  aisles  widened  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  while  in  the  1 5th  the  tower,  chancel, 
clerestory,  and  porch  were  added.  In  the 
chancel  is  an  exquisitely-worked  alabaster  efiigy 
of  John  Penny,  a  former  abbot  of  Leicester,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  Carlisle. 
Leland  speaks  of  St.  Margaret's  as  the  fairest 
parish-church  of  Leicestershii-e,  and  Brand 
speaks  of  the  bells  as  a  noble  peal  of  ten. 

Port  Seton',  N.B. — The  memorial-stone  of  the 
new  harbour  works  at  Port  Seton,  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  was  laid  by  Lady  Elcho,  on  Friday. 
Tlie  enterprise  now  completed  is  virtually  a 
restoration  of  an  old  harbour  wrecked  by  a  heavy 
ground-swell  in  1803,  and  since  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruins.  The  site  has  been  granted  at  a 
nominal  rent  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  also 
contributed  £2,000  towards  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction, the  remaining  £9,000  being  borne  by 
the  fishermen  in  weekly  payments.  The  new 
harbour  embraces  an  area  of  about  seven  acres, 
jiroviding  anchorage  for  200  boats.  In  carrying 
out  the  plans,  which  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
D.  and  T.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
principal  work  has  been  the  erection  of  break- 
waters that  shelter  the  harbour  on  the  east  and 
west.  The  pier  on  the  east  side  is  carried  out 
200  yards,  and  at  its  seaward  extremity  is  curved 
round  so  as  to  face  the  north,  and  run  in  towards 
the  western  breakwater,  which  is  only  130  yards 
in  length,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
distance  of  125ft.,  forming  the  entrance.  In  the 
construction  of  these  broakwaters  Portland 
cement  concrete  has  been  used,  the  material 
being  run  in  a  liquid  state  into  huge  moulds 
formed  of  wood  on  the  site  itself,  so  as  to  con- 
struct an  entire  pier  as  one  great  block.  Along 
the  top  of  the  piers,  which  are  25ft.  in  breadth, 
lines  of  rails  have  been  laid,  in  anticipation  of 
the  development  of  a  mineral  trade.  In  the  basin 
of  the  harbour  much  blasting  had  to  be  under- 
taken after  the  sand  that  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  had  been  removed — the  excavations  thus 
accomplished  having  amounted  to  about  30,000 
cubic  yards.  At  spring-tides  the  water  in  the 
hai'bour  will  reach  a  maximum  depth  of  lO^ft. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
A.  Morrison  and  Son,  Edinburgh. 

Thoepe,  near  Soweeby. — The  new  church  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  at  Thorpe,  in  the  Riijponden 
valley,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  It  has  been  bruit  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  £6,000,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Barber,  of  HaUfax.  The  style  is  Per- 
pendicular, and  the  plan  consists  of   a  nave 


without  ai-sles,  81ft.  by  31ft.,  chancel,  34ft.  by 
25ft.,  organ  chamber,  and  vestries  for  the  choir 
and  clergy.  There  is  accommodation  for  300 
persons.  The  seats,  pulpit,  Sec,  are  of  oak; 
the  reredos  is  in  Caen  stone,  by  Messrs.  Emms 
and  Martin,  of  Cheltenham,  representing  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Re- 
surrection ;  and  the  font  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work,  entirely  of  serpentine  of  various  colours. 
The  floor  throughout  is  mosaic.  All  the  windows 
except  three  are  filled  wilh  memorial  glass, 
from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
and  Bayne.  The  east  window,  in  seven  lights, 
and  the  rest  of  the  chancel  windows,  relate  to 
the  life  of  Our  Lord  ;  those  in  the  nave  relate  to 
St.  John,  in  whose  name  the  church  is  dedicated  ; 
and  those  in  the  apsidal  vestry,  which  is  placed 
at  the  west  end,  are  filled  with  appropriate  sub- 
jects. The  organ  is  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Conacher  and  Co.,  of  Huddersfield.  The  con- 
tractors have  been — Mason,  Mr.  Crowther,  Brig- 
houso  ;  joiners,  Messrs.  Marsh,  Jones,  and 
Cribb,  Leeds ;  plasterers,  Messrs.  Rushworth 
and  Firth,  Halifax ;  plumber,  Mr.  Naylor, 
Halifax ;  and  tUer,  Mr.  Rust,  of  Lambeth. 

CHIPS. 

The  Viking  ship  recently  discovered  in  the  fiord 
of  Christiania — or,  at  least,  so  much  of  it  as 
remains  entire — has  been  transplanted  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found  to  Christiania,  and  it  is 
now  inclosed  in  a  shed  specially  set  apart  for  its 
reception  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 

Congresbury  parish-church,  Somersetshire,  was 
reopened  on  the  23rd  ult.,  after  undergoing  restora- 
tion. The  unsightly  old  pews  have  been  replaced 
by  open  benches  of  English  oak.  The  reseating  of 
the  church  will  increase  its  accommodation  from 
420  to  470  persons.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  designs  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  Spring-gardens, 
London,  by  Messrs  Hutchings,  of  Houiton,  the 
contract  price  being  £600.  The  private  chapel  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  the  property  of  the 
De  Merle  family,  has  also  been  restored  iu  memorj' 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  De  Merle  by  his  widow— the 
work  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Berkeley  and 
Co.,  of  Wells-street,  London,  at  a  cost  of  £500. 
The  interior  walls  and  roof  of  the  chapel  have  been 
decorated  in  colour,  and  the  east  window  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  four  French 
saints.  In  the  south  window  is  a  representation  of 
the  Transfiguration.  The  screen  dividing  the 
chapel  from  the  chancel  has  also  undergone 
thorough  restoration. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  of  St. 
Joseph  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week  at  Wetherby, 
by  Dr.  Cornthwaite,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Leeds.  The  building  consists  of  nave  49ft.  6in.  by 
24ft.,  apsidal  chancel  15ft.  8in.  by  14ft.,  with 
narrow  chancel  aisles,  and  vestry  12ft.  3in.  by  lift. 
Oin.,  and  porch  towards  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  nave.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  £730.  The 
building  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  William  Plows,  of 
Ilkley,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Edward  Simpson,  of  Tyrrell-street, 
Bradford. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was  opened 
at  The  Obley,  in  the  parish  of  Clunbury,  Kalop, 
last  week.  It  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Son,  of  Bishop's  Castle,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Evans,  architect,  of  Brampton  Brian. 

The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel 
were  laid  iu  Commercial-road,  Hereford,  on  Mon- 
day. Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  London,  and  Mr.  C. 
Haddon,  of  Hereford,  are  acting  as  joint  architects, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  Bowers. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Maid- 
stone and  Ashford  held  a  banquet  at  Maidstone,  in 
celebration  of  the  passing  of  the  measure  through 
Parliament.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  George 
Hopkins,  C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the  scheme,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  the 
chairman  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  by  which  company  the  line  will  be  worked. 

Considerable  alarm  has  been  occasioned  at  Few- 
ston,  near  Otley,  by  the  rapid  subsidence  of  land. 
During  the  past  fortnight  cracks  iu  the  walls  of 
houses  have  manifested  themselves  and  increased 
daily,  and  tenants  are  fast  quitting  dwellings 
which  are  becoming  uninhabitable.  In  the  fields 
and  gardens  large  openings  have  gaped  a  foot  or 
two  wide,  and  several  feet  in  depth,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  100  yards  in  length,  and  boundary 
walls  have  fallen.  The  subsidence  is  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  lower  reservoir  con- 
structed below  Fewston,  for  the  corporation  of 
Leeds. 

Mr.  Wm.  Eraser,  S.S.C.,  assistant  keeper  of  the 
Register  of  Sasines,  and  a  well-known  Scottish 
antiquarian,  has  been  appointed  Deputy-keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 
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after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

To  Amkbican  Subscribers.— American  subscribers  are 
requested  not  to  pay  any  more  subscriptions  to  Mr.  AV. 
L.  Maeauley,  of  23,  Dey-street,  New  York  City,  that 
person  being  no  longer  authorised  to  receive  them. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


NOW  EEADY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, Vol.  XXXVUI.  of  theBi-iLD- 
iNG  News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  boimd  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVU.,  price  123. 

N.B. --Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseDer  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received.— E.  H.  E.of  B.— E.M.  T.  of  New  York.— S.  R. 
of  H.W.-M.  E.  C.  W.-S.  B.  and  Co.  of  U.— H.  G.  of 
N.— TV.  H.  of  A.— W.  P.  B.-J.  H.-B.  and  B.— A.  C. 
and  Co.-T.  P.  L. 

T.  G.  S.  (For  particulars  as  to  voluntai-y  architectural 
examinations,  address  the  Secretary,  R.l.B.A.,  9,  Con- 
duit-street, W.) 

Dkawings  Received.— Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  "Walcott. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

C.  F.  M.  C.  (You  are  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Designing  Club,  which  was  instituted  chiefly  for 
students.  Particulars  of  club  will  be  published  shortly.) 
— R.  P.  B.  (The  club  will  be  resumed,  and  due  notice 
will  be  published.) 


IRON  IN  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
article  on  "  Iron  in  Portland  Cement." 

As  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  refers  principally 
to  the  presence  of  metallic,  free  or  uncombined, 
iron  in  cement  which  is,  after  all,  I  beg  leave  to 
think,  only  a  somewhat  secondary  matter. 

But  there  are  certain  passages  in  the  body 
and  towards  the  end  of  your  article  which  seem 
to  touch  upon  a  much  larger  question — a  ques- 
tion which,  to  numerous  producers  and  con- 
sumers, is  almost  a  vital  one.  The  importance 
of  this  question  must  be  my  plea  for  vontur.ing' 
a  remark  or  two  upon  the  language  of  your 
article.    You  say,  "  we  hope  to  see  in  the  not 
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fardistant  future  the 'constructive' bindingageiit 
produced  witliout  the  aid  of  oxiilv  of  iron  or  alu- 
mina. Botli  thcKciugrcdicntHaredisturbing'aKenta 
in  tlio  manufacture  of  a  good  and  reliable  Port- 
landcement."  Andagain:  " Wcmaysay tliatflio 
less  iron  in  Portland  ceracnt  tlio  bettor  ;  for  ity 
presence,  wliethcr  chemically  or  mcclianically,  is 
productive  of  danger." 

In  these  passages  you  appear  utterly  to 
condemn  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in 
cement,  not  merely  in  a  free  or  uncombined 
state,  but  inaiidy,  if  not  solely,  in  that  state  of 
chemical  combination  (more  or  less  perfect)  in 
■which  it  is  found  in  varying  proportions  in  all 
Portland  cements.  Now  this  is  obviously  a  very 
important  question  to  a  large  class,  if  not  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  it  is  this  to  which  I  referred 
as  "  almost  vital." 

Tho  reference  to  alumina  I  pass  by  for  some- 
one more  qualified  than  myself  to  deal  with. 

The  expression  "almost  vital,"  may  seem  to 
some  too  strong,  but  I  justify  it  in  this  way  : 
First — That  there  are  no  Portand  cements  which 
do  not  contain  oxide  of  iron  to  an  appreciable 
extent ;  and,  further,  that  there  are  very  many 
(probably  the  majority)  good  and  useful  Port- 
land cements  which  do  contain  oxide  of  iron  in 
considerable  proportions. 

If  the  analyses  of  the  cements  of  Nos.  1  and  2 
series  (which  should  be  as  free  from  iron  as  any) 
had  been  given,  they  would  probably  have  shown 
such  percentages  of  iron  oxides  as  would  have 
amply  borne  out  my  statements.  Even  the 
German  cement,  which  is  so  highly  eulogised, 
has  2-76  per  cent,  of  iron  oxides  in  its  composi- 
tion, ■while  the  cement  No.  1  of  the  3rd  series 
(of  which  the  analysis  is  given)  contains  no  less  a 
proportion  than  11 -39  per  cent.  But  it  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  point  out  that  numerous 
cements  of  good  reputation  and  quality  contain 
quantities  of  iron  oxides  ranging  from  5  to  10 
per  cent. 

If  these  things  be  so,  and  if,  as  appears  from 
the  above  quotations,  your  condemnation  is  ab- 
solute, then  I  am  justified  in  the  use  of  the 
term  "  vital,"  for  would  not  the  results  of  the 
general  endorsement  and  carrying  outof  your  con- 
demnation be  to  exclude  from  the  practical 
■world  a  vast  amount  of  sound,  useful  material, 
and  the  abolition  of  many  large  industries 
which  are  at  present  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
nation  ? 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  view  I  pro- 
ceed. 

In  another  part  of  your  article  jow  use  the 
■words  "it  will,  when  receiving  more  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  makers  and  consumers  of 
cements,  lead  up  to  the  rejection  of  such  raw 
materials  containing  an  immoderate  quantity  of 
ii-on  oxides."  This  bears  out  what  I  say  :  that 
to  carry  out  your  condemnation  would  be  to 
reject  vast  quantities  of  the  abundant  stores  of 
Nature  which  she  has  so  prolifically  scattered 
abroad.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  your 
idea  of  a  mndcratc  quantity  may  be,  but  I  think 
I  may  safely  assume  that  it  'will  not  exceed  8^93 
as  given  for  the  London  clay,  and  most  probably 
not  7^02,  as  in  the  German  clay.  These  limits, 
as  you  know,  would  exclude  many  extensive 
deposits  of  valuable  cement-making  materials, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England,  where  most  of 
the  clays  and  shales  contain  large  proportions  of 
iron. 

And  for  icJmt  is  this  great  revolution  to  take 
place  ?  Chiefly,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  the  sake 
of  a  theoretical  perfection.  Let  us  see  whether 
the  sacrifice  is  worth  making.  A  cement  con- 
taining oxide  of  iron  may  not  be  theoretically 
perfect,  but  it  is  none  the  less  most  valuable  and 
useful  as  a  constructive  agent.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  for  all  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
this  work-a-day  world,  a  cement  containing 
oxide  of  iron  is,  I  maintain,  as  good  as  any  other. 
The  only  objections  brought  against  iron  in 
cement  appears  to  be  as  follows :  — 

1st.  Colour.  That  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  cement  brownish  instead  of  grey.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  in  constructive  works  this  is 
perfectly  immaterial. 

2nd.  Slowness.  That  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  cement  slower  in  setting.  This  is  only 
a  very  temporary  drawback,  and  is  often  the 
indication  of  a  superior  cement. 

3rd.  That  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron 
being  unnecessary,  it  is  to  that  extent  dele- 
terious. 

That  its  presence  is  not  necessary  remains  I 
think  yet  to  be  proved  ;  but  even  if  so,  it  will  not 
affect  the  strength  of  the  cement  in  any  serious 


degree.  But  it  would  not  be  sufficient  even  to 
prove  that  oxide  of  iron  is  negatively  detrimental; 
to  bear  out  the  strength  of  your  remarks  when 
you  speak  of  it  as  a  "  disturbing  agent"  and  as 
"productive  of  danger,"  it  would  be  necessary 
for  you  to  prove  that  it  iaaclivily  hijiirioiis.  And 
to  this  end  I  do  nor,  believe  a  tittle  of  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward.  This  being  so,  I  fail 
to  see  that  any  good  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  such  cements  for  the 
sake  of  an  unrealisable  dream  of  theoretic  per- 
fection. 

A  word  or  two  upon  another  point. 

In  the  paragraph  last  quoted  and  context  you 
seem  to  imply  that  the  amount  of  free  iron  ex- 
tractable  from  a  cement  depends  in  some  way  on 
the  proportions  of  iron  oxides  contained  in  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed. 

This,  I  think,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  free  iron  is  contributed 
mainly  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  And 
this  may  well  be,  seeing  the  very  small  relative 
amounts  of  iron  eliminated  by  sieve  and  magnet 
and  the  evenness  of  the  averages  from  cements 
made  of  diverse  materials  and  from  widely 
different  localities.  But  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  results  in  any  case  are  perfectly  insignifi- 
cant and  unworthy  of  prolonged  attention.  The 
average  matter  extracted  from  the  15  British 
Portlands  is  0-30G,  or  l-327th  part  of  the  cement. 
But  excluding  No.  1,  3rd  series,  which  is  evi- 
dently an  exception,  seeing  that  the  other  two 
North  Country  cements  show  even  results,  and 
No.  2,  of  "Magnet"  series,  which  also  appears  to 
be  a  faulty  cement,  we  get  an  average  for  the  13 
remaining  British  cements  of  0^219,  or  l-457th 
of  the  whole,  from  which  the  various  samples  do 
not  widely  vary,  and  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing is  a  just  and  reliable  average.  But  from  the 
analysis  given  at  the  end  of  the  article  I  find 
that  only  9^ol,  or  to  speak  roundly,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  matter  extracted  by  the  magnet  was  iron 
in  any  form.  We  must  then  divide  the  fractions 
given  above  by  10  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  iron  thus  extracted  from  a 
given  cement.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  the  British  cements,  we  find  that  the  iron  ex- 
tracted by  the  magnet  only  amounts  to  l-3270th 
part  of  the  cement  operated  upon — a  per- 
fectly insigrdficant  amount,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  no  consequence  whatever.  But  when 
we  take  the  juster  average  of  the  13  cements,  we 
get  1 -4.570th  part,  as  the  amount  extracted  by 
the  magnet,  and  if  the  former  result  was  insig- 
nificant, how  much  more  so  is  this  ? 

From  the  Germai  cement,  however,  the  iron 
extracted  only  equalled  about  one-third  of  this 
ridiculously  small  amount,  or  1-13, 710th  part  of 
the  cement.  This  result,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  metallic  iron  in  cement  arises  from  de- 
fective processes  of  manufacture,  certainly  goes 
to  .show  the  high  excellence  of  manufacture  at- 
tained in  the  German  manufactory.  And  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  point  of  import- 
ance to  be  learnt  from  these  inquiries — viz. , 
that  more  care  is  required  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  free 
iron  with  the  cement  ;  and  upon  a  review  of 
the  whole  question,  I  can  but  repeat  the  remark 
in  the  opening  of  my  letter,  that  I  considered 
the  question  of  free  iron  in  cement  as  only  a 
somewhat  secondary  one.  Of  how  much  greater 
importance  is  the  question  of  the  presence  of  iron 
oxides  and  the  rejection  of  impregnated  materials, 
which  is  so  strongly,  yet  so  cursorily,  dealt 
with  by  you. 

There  is,  I  find,  one  other  thing  that  these 
experiments  seem  pretty  well  to  establish,  and 
that  is,  that  the  sieve  may  be  trusted  to  extract 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  metallic  iron,  thus 
providing  a  very  easy  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

With  regard  to  the  experiments  upon  natural 
cements  (Nos.  C  and  7  series),  it  is  certainly 
very  remarkablj  that  so  largo  an  amount  of 
metallic  iron  should  be  found  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  form  any  guide  whatever  on  the 
question  of  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  in  a 
highly  artificial  product  like  Portland  cement. 
While  on  this  point,  I  would  just  ask  whether, 
in  the  third  paragraph  referring  to  No.  6  series, 
the  sense  would  not  have  been  more  perfect 
with  the  word  "  even"  left  out?  Also,  whether 
I  am  right  in  supposing  you  to  maintain  that 
when  oxide  of  iron  is  in  large  quantity  in  an  in- 
gredient, a  portion  of  it  will  not  be  able  to 
"  combine  in  a  profitable  manner,"  and  that  that 
portion  will,  under  the  action  of  heat,  tend 


to  swell  the   metallic  iron  in  the  resulting 

cement  h 

lieferring  to  the  analysis  of  clay  given  (No.  3 
series),  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  point  out 
the  distinctive  features  in  the  character  of  the 
clay  that  may  be  supposed  to  render  tho  resulting 
cement  quicksctting  '(  And  also  whether  it  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  the  residt  of  light  burning,  as  in 
your  next  paragraph  you  proceed  to  show  that 
when  more  highly  burnt,  it  is  not  quicksctting, 
and  give  its  analysis  ? 

You  say  that  this  clay  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  the  analysis  shows  that  it  contains  17' 14 
oxide  of  iron.  Do  you  attribute  the  colour  to 
the  oxide  of  iron  ?  And  do  you  infer  that  the 
large  percentage  of  free  iron  extracted  by  the 
magnet  resulted  from  this  ? 

The  clay  used  in  cement  No.  2  of  the  same 
series  you  also  say  is  a  brownish  clay,  having  a 
considerable  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  in  its 
analysis  ;  in  fact,  I  should  judge  from  your 
words,  a  very  similar  clay  to  the  foregoing.  But 
n  this  case  the  iron  extracted  by  the  magnet  is 
below  the  average.  Does  not  this  fact  tend  to 
negative  the  idea  that  the  free  iron  depends  (in 
any  degree)  on  the  oxides  in  the  clay  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  that  if  you  cannot 
find  space  for  my  letter,  you  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  in  your  columns  some 
of  the  points  I  have  raised  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  and  myself. — I  am,  &c., 

T.  H.  DuzE. 

Dove  Hole,  Stockport,  Sept.  25. 

WESTMINSTER   VESTRY  -  HALL  COM- 
PETITION. 

SiE, — In  your  comments  upon  the  awards  in 
this  matter  you  take  reasonable  credit  for  having 
in  your  review  of  the  dravrings,  pronounced 
that  of  "Stet  "  to  be  unquestionably  one  of  the 
boldest  ink  designs  in  the  room. 

I  dispute  not  its  boldness,  nor  its  ink,  but  its 
right  to  selection. 

You  also  remarked  as  to  my  two  designs 
("Unitas,"  A  and  B)  "that  the  author  has 
fairly  studied  the  requirements."  I  ask  you 
then,  in  the  name  of  all  fairness,  to  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  the  work  should  be  given  to  some 
one  of  the  competitors  who,  like  myself,  did 
study,  and  not  disregard,  the  requirements,  and 
especially  those  as  to  cost. 

The  competitors  were  limited  by  the  conditions 
to  £15,000,  inclusive  of  such  a  large  hall  as 
they  could  provide  within  that  sum. 

Now  the  authors  of  the  other  two  premiated 
designs  naively  acknowledge,  in  their  report, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  include  this  hall 
at  all  within  this  limit,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
design  of  ' '  Stet ' '  failed  as  to  this  point  even 
more  egregiously. 

Having  refrained  myself,  as  doubtless  other 
competitors  did,  from  all  expensive  features,  in 
order  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  and 
having  also  fulfilled  all  other  conditions,  I  feel 
that  I  am  only  acting  justly  to  my  brother-com- 
petitors and  myself  in  asking  a  reconsideration 
of  the  judgment  based  upon  the  misleading  re- 
port of  Mr.  Charles  Barry. —  I  am,  &c., 

John  P.  Seddon. 

1,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster,  Sept.  29. 


THE  GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Clarke's  pro- 
test as  to  the  violation  of  the  conditions  in 
the  "  getting-up  "  'of  the  above  plans  by  the 
authors  of  the  two  fij'st  premiated  designs. 

I  was  simple  enough  to  read  the  conditions 
literally,  as  he  did ;  but  to  make  doubly  sure  I 
wrote  twice  to  the  City  surveyor  to  ask  if  the 
■windows  might  be  lightly  washed  in,  pointing 
out  the  great  improvement  that  would  be 
thereby  effected.  I  had  replies  distinctly  and 
clearly  saying  that  "no  deviation  from  the 
instructions  would  be  permitted  ' '  ;  and  yet  the 
Council  have  apijarently  allowed  Mr.  Barry  to 
ignore  what  I  consider  in  so  close  a  contest  to  be 
a  most  important  matter.  If  this  is  allowed  to 
pass  with  an  arbitrator,  I  am  inclined  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  old  style,  and  do  as  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Institute  recently  remarked  to 
me — "  Never  to  go  in  for  a  competition  luiless 
you  have  enough  friends  to  win  it  for  you." — I 
am,  &c.,  A  CoMPETiTOE. 

GREAT  SPAN  ROOFS. 
SiE, — The  "  corrections"  made  by  Mr.  Butler 
do  not  touch  the  principle  which  I  mentioned  in 
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writing  the  article.  He  almost  finds  fault  with 
its  brevity,  but  I  did  not  intend  in  it  to  discuss 
a  subject  so  thoroujjhly  understood  by  all  engi- 
neers, and  upon  which  they  are  likely  to  differ 
as  long  as  roofs  are  built.  I  thank  him  for  one 
correction  of  a  misprint  in  mentioning  the 
Birmingham  Station  roof  ;  it  should  have  been 
rolled-iron  arched  ribs,  and  I  may  state  hero 
these  are  15in.  deep  and  11-lGths  of  an  inch 
thick,  having  angle  irons  at  the  top  and  bottom 
forming  flanges. 

As  regards  tlie  other  ' '  correction , "  it  is  of  little 
concern  who  invented  the  "  ridge  and  furrow  " 
roof.  Let  us  award  Sylvester  the  merit ;  at  all 
events  "Paxton"  has  the  credit  of  it,  and  first 
applied  it  to  a  large  building. — I  am,  &c., 

Weiter  op  Aeticle. 


PROFESSIONAL   REFEREES    IN  COM- 
PETITIONS. 

SlE, — Now  that  some  architects  are  trying  to 
prove  that  the  appointment  of  an  architect  of 
eminence  produces  unsatisfactory  results,  taking 
as  examples  the  recent  competitions  at  Glasgow 
and  in  Westminster,  I  think  it  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  case  in  which  the  result  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Referring  to  the  tenders 
published  in  the  professional  journals  last  week 
for  the  erection  of  a  New  Market  Hall  at  Over 
Darwen,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accepted  tenders 
amount  to  £13,417,  or  about  £1,500  less  than 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  the  architect. 
The  competition  designs  were  invited  last  year, 
and  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  drew  up  the  condition, 
as  well  as  a  report  on  the  designs.  The  corpora- 
tion accepted,  without  question,  the  award  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse.  Mr.  Bell  was  formally  ap- 
pointed architect,  and  the  amount  of  premium 
did  not  merge  into  the  commission. 

Such  a  result  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Waterhouse 
for  his  judgment  in  selecling  the  design,  to  the 
architect  for  his  estimating,  and  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  fair,  honest,  and  liberal  conduct.  I 
may  add  that  all  conditions  as  to  style,  size,  and 
finish  of  dra  wings  were  rigidly  adhered  to  by  all 
the  competitors. 

May  other  public  bodies  be  induced  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  corporation  of  Over  Darwen. 
I  think  that  memorials  to  the  R.I.B.A.,  by  Mr. 
Cole  Adams  and  his  colleagues,  can  do  but  little, 
although  I  was 

One  Who  Signed  it. 
P.S. — What  a  dreadful  disappointment  to  the 
Richmond  Vesti-y,  after    selecting    a  design 
marked  "  Natation,"  believed  to  be  by  a  local 
resident,  to  find  "  two  Richmonds  in  the  field." 


A  BUILDER'S  ACCOUNT,  1571. 

SiE, — The  following  bill  for  pointing  part  of 
the  tower  of  Newark  Church  in  1571  may 
interest  some  readers  in  1880  : — 

NEWAEKE  SUPER  TRENTE,  IN  COM.  NOTT. 
The  whole  charges  for  ponting'e  the  steple  to  the  battle- 
ments downe  and  begonne  ia  Easter  weke,  and  ended 
the  ■weke  before  Crosse  weke,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord 
God  a  thoTisand,  five  hundreth,  seventy  and  one,  and  in 
the  thii'tenth  y-^re  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Ladye 
and  Quene  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  tyme  of  Sir.  John 
Brignell,  then  Alderman. 

£.  s.  d. 


Itm.  One  giette  rope  for  the  cradell  puUy   0  15  0 

Itm.  6  strike  of  maltc  to  make  worte  to  blend 

with  the  lyme  and  temper  the  same  ...  0   7  2 

Itm.  7  quarter  lyme   0   4  0 

Itm.  Three  hundreth  and  ahalfe  eggs  to  temper 

the  same  lyme  with    0   4  8 

Itm.  A  lode  of  sand  and  smithe-come   0   1  6 

Itm.  A  rope  to  draw  up  the  cradell  with    0   1  6 

Itm.  For  a  rope  making    0   3  4 

Itm.  A  I'ope  to  draw  up  his  morter  with    0   0  5 

Itm.  Paid  to  the  mason  for  workmanshipe  of  the 

same  steple    4   0  6 

Itm.  Given  hym  in  rewarde  besydes  his  wages...  Oil  8 

Itm.  For  bruing  the  malte    0   1  2 

Itm.  Paid  to  his  laborer  for  27  daies    0  13  6 

Itm.  For  southering  the  wethercoke    0   3  4 

£.  s.  d. 
Summe  totalis  7   7  9 


Cross  week  was  the  Rogation  days  before  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension.  The  Alderman  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Guild  was  the  chief  personage 
■untU  the  town  was  incorporated  imder  a  mayor. 
— I  am,  &c.,        Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


QUANTITIES. 

SlE, — I  only  wrote  concerning  what  I  knew,  and 
any  ignorance  displayed  by  others  on  that  score 
makes  but  little  difference  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
I  know  prominent  Liverpool  builders  (not  "small 
fry  ")  who  regularly  trust  their  foremen  to  see  that 
the  extras  are  duly  claimed  and  duly  measured, 
and  I  inclose,  for  the  Editor's  information  (not 
for  publication),  the  names  of  a  fewbiulders  in  this 


locality  as  a  proof  that  I  have  not  advanced  any- 
thing I  cannot  sustain,  and  in  one  case  I  enclose  a 
portion  of  a  document  in  support  of  my  statements. 
If  I  have  libelled  the  builders  as  a  body,  I  think 
Mr.  Machell  has  cast  a  slur  on  the  foremen  of 
Liverpool,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  even  he  has  re- 
ceived a  list  of  extras  from  the  men  of  whom  he 
speaks  so  contemptuously  ;  and  I  would  just  re- 
mind that  gentleman  that  the  foremen  of  to-day 
are  the  builder^  of  to-morrow,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  draughtsmen  of  to-day  blossom  out  into 
the  full-blown  architects  and  surveyors  of  to  ■ 
morrow. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Leaning,  I  would  ask,  Is  it 
wise  to  use  a  terse  and  expressive  proverb  too 
rashly,  seeing  that  it  may,  unfortunately,  be  run  to 
earth  and  left  there  ?  Can  he  not  perceive  that  if 
architects  are  not  justified,  even  if  competent,  in 
being  surveyors,  that  the  same  rule,  when  applied, 
undermines  the  whole  fabric  of  the  modern  build- 
ing contractor,  and  brings  it  to  the  ground.  Pray 
do  not  hit  too'hard  the  architectural  ability  of  the 
present  day  ;  temper  your  blows  with  mercy,  and 
remember  that,  in  many  cases,  clients  persist  in 
having  certain  things,  both  in  design  and  con- 
struction, carried  out  which  are  anything  but 
plaasing. 

Mr.  Hughes  asks.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Beid?  But  who 
I  am  or  what  I  am  can  have  little  bearing  on  the 
points  at  issue.  I  have  not  shirked  certain  points. 
Mr.  Hughes  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  in 
Liverpool  quantities  are  practically  the  basis  of 
contract.  If  the  quantities  are  short  in  any  re- 
spect, a  claim  is  made  for  the  extra  work  done,  and 
it  has  to  be  paid — at  least,  that  is  my  experience — 
however  small  it  may  have  been.  How  to  deal 
with  faulty  quantities  can  be  so  easily  answered 
that  I  never  expected  to  be  politely  told  I  had 
s/iirA'crf  the  question.  Three  words,  "Decline  to 
tender,"  sum  up  its  whole  merits.  We  are  told 
by  an  eminent  authority  that  it  is  easy  to  know 
when  quantities  are  properly  taken  out,  and  the 
remedy  suggested,  if  drastic,  is  simple  and  effec- 
tual. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  asserted  that  I  "shirked" 
the  question  of  the  competency  of  quantity-sur- 
veyors, he  made  a  statement  difficult  to  prove,  for 
I  admitted,  in  my  first  letter,  that  some  sort  of  an 
examination  was  necessary,  and  further  suggested 
that  builders,  before  being  allowed  to  practise, 
should  also  give  proofs  of  competency.  I  think 
he  must  have  overlooked  that  paragraph,  quite 
unintentionally.  Let  him  be  just,  even  if  fearless, 
in  his  criticism. — I  am,  &;o., 

Edwaed  Eeid. 
16,  Portia-street,  Bankhall,  Liverpool,  Sept.  28. 


THE  AECHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ROME. 

Sir, — As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Arohajological  Society  of  Rome,  and  as  one  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  has,  consequentlj',  an 
interest  in  its  welfare,  I  beg  to  state,  on  the 
authority  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Hooker,  of  Rome,  that  the  paragraph  in  your 
paper,  copied  from  the  Timea  of  13th,  intimating 
that  the  Society  was  extinct,  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  Hooker  is  the  only  officer  of  the  Society 
resident  in  Rome  all  the  year  round,  and  had  there 
been  any  intention  of  closing  the  Society,  he  natu- 
rally would  have  been  the  first  person  to  hear 
of  it. 

We  have  certainly  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Parker  (on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health)  for  the  last  three  years ;  but 
the  Society  is  still  carrying  on  the  work  which  he 
commenced  with  much  success,  and  carried  on  for 
a  period  of  about  fifteen  years  with  much  energy. 

I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of 
giving  publicity  to  this  contradiction  of  a  report 
which  is  calculated  to  injure  materially  the 
interests  of  a  Society  which,  I  hope,  will  flourish 
for  many  years,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of 
inimical,  anonymous  writers  in  the  papers. — I  am, 
&c.,  Richard  Popplewell  Pullan. 

Villa  Webb,  Bagia  di  Lucca,  Sept.  22. 


About  £170  having  been  accumulated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council,  as  a  surplus  on  fees  for 
admission  to  the  Scott  Monument,  it  has  been 
decided  to  devote  the  fund  to  the  placing  of 
additional  statuary  in  the  remaining  vacant  niches 
of  the  memorial.  Designs  will  be  invited  from 
Scotch  sculptors  for  the  filling-up  of  from  20  to  30 
of  the  empty  niches,  leaving  the  others  to  be  dealt 
with  at  a  future  time. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  safe  landing-places  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  the  British  Government  is  about 
to  erect  a  large  screw  pile  pier  on  the  island  of 
Limasol.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Cochrane  and  Co.,  of  Woodside  Ironworks,  Dudley, 
who  built  the  bridges  over  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster, Charing-cross,  and  Cannon-street.  The 
work  is  to  be  executed  with  all  possible  despatch. 


5nUrcommuntcatian. 

QUESTIONS. 

[G213.]— Boundaries.— Could  any  one  recommend  a 
book  on  surveying,  or  a  cheap  one  on  Land,  which  treats 
fully  on  boundaries  !—L.^SD. 

[fi246.]— Pumps.— Can  a  pump  be  got  that  is  workable 
by  one  man  to  draw  water  from  a  well  100ft.  deep  ;  and.  If 
not,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  such  a  pump  will  draw  ! 
If  tliere  is  such  a  pump,  will  any  reader  kindly  give  par- 
ticulars of  it,  and  where  obtained  ! — Hectok. 

[6247.]— Removal  of  Paint. -I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  the  best  method  of  removing  paint  from  the 
stonework  of  an  ancient  building.  Anything  in  the  way 
of  cliemicals  must  not  be  such  as  will  injure  sandstone  or 
oolite.— H.  B. 

[G218.]— yorkshire  Abbeys.— I  intend  taking  a 
tour  in  Yorkshire,  staiting  north  with  Bolton  Abbey. 
Will  some  one  kindly  give  me  information  as  to  best 
route,  &c.  ?  Would  a  map,  such  as  those  issued  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  be  of  service,  or  are  there  any  guide- 
books published  of  these  interesting  places? — North. 

[6249.]— Damp  Proof  Course.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  which  is  the  best  method  of  using  pitch  for 
damp  proof  course,  and  what  the  cost  will  be  per  square 
foot?— Plumb  Rule. 

[6250.]— Perspective.— Can  any  of  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  BuiLDixo  News  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
and  simplest  book  on  perspective  .'—A  Begin.nek. 

[6251.]— Sewage  in  Country  District —I  have 
to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewags  of  a  small  man- 
sion in  a  counti-y  district,  which  is  at  present  carried  into 
a  settling  tank,  from  which  it  overflows  into  a  running 
ditch,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  some  correspondent,  with 
practical  experience  of  their  working,  would  say  whether 
he  considers  a  small  filter  tank  or  a  small  ii-rigation  area 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  sewage.  If  the  foi-mer, 
what  would  be  about  the  best  size  for  such  a  small  quan- 
tity, and  how  often  the  filter  should  be  cleaned,  and  if 
the  latter,  how  much  land  would  be  necessary  ?  I  do  not 
know  of  any  inexpensive  book  giving  details  applicable 
to  such  a  case,  but  perhaps  some  correspondent  may. — 
Bet.\.  


HEFLIES. 

[6221.]— Ventilation.— "N.  A.  L.,"  at  p.  314,  says 
he  wishes  to  carry  out  ventilation  by  using  vertical  tubes, 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  rooms  or  where  most  desirable. 
Now,  "  vertical  tubes  "  for  ventilation  ar»  what  Mr.  Tobin 
seems  to  claim  by  his  patent  of  21th  March,  1873,  No. 
lOSl,  price  lOd.  Many  people  consider  that  Mr.  Tobin 
has  no  proper  foundation  for  this  claim,  as  vertical  tubes 
were  used  for  ventilation  long  before  a.d.  1873.  Mr. 
Tobin,  however,  deserves  credit  for  calling  public  atten- 
tion so  much  to  their  value.  In  a  patent  prior  to  Mr. 
Tobin's  (and  now  public  property),  viz.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Boyle's,  of  London,  No.  1636,  1st  July,  a.d.  1863,  price 
8d.,  we  read  that  ventilating  tubes  may  be  put  in  through 
the  outer  walls  of  a  house,  or  through  doors,  partitions, 
or  analogous  places,  and  "  the  air  once  admitted  into  the 
building  by  this  means  may  be  deflected  in  various  direc- 
tions or  conducted  by  extension  tubes  or  air-passages," 
and  it  further  says,  these  tubes  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  "finely-perforated  air  medium."  All  which 
sounds  a  good  deal  similar  to  what  Mr.  Tobin,  10  years' 
after,  put  into  his  1873  patent,  for  the  "  smaller  tubes  " 
or  ''branches"  in  Mr  Tobin's  patent  are  simply  exten- 
sion tubes,  as  per  Thomas  Boyle's  patent,  and  seeing 
tliat  the  latter  claims  liberty  to  "deflect  (the  incoming 
fresh  air)  in  any  direction,"  I  do  not  see  what  business 
Mr.  Tobin  has  to  step  in  ten  years  after  and  say,  "  Well, 
you  are  free  to  '  deflect '  in  any  direction  except  the 
'  vertical,'  as  /  am  now  intending  to  claim  it  for  the  next 
fourteen  years."  I  understand  the  £100  duty  was  paid 
this  year,  so  Jlr.  Tobin's  patent  is  intended  to  run  the 
full  time.  As  to  its  value,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
prevent  people  using  vertical  tubes  for  ventilation,  thatis 
a  different  matter.  To  parties  who  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  Mr.  Tobin's  "vertical"  tube,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  should  use  a  slightly  inclined  tube  pointing  out 
from  the  wall  a  little  at  the  top  so  as  to  send  the  fresh 
air  more  away  from  the  walls,  and  more  towards  the  centre 
of  the  room.  This  would  tend  to  keep  the  walls  cleaner, 
and  would  be  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Tobin's  vertical 
idea,  and  he  would  not,  in  face  of  Thomas  Boyle's  patent, 
and  upon  the  merits  of  his  own,  have  any  right,  I  consider, 
except  to  "  grin  and  bear  it."  The  outside  of  thetube  or 
case  might  be  vertical  although  the  inside  were  inclmed. 
Another  plan  presents  itself  to  my  minder  memory, 
suggested  by  a  remark  ii.  a  popsr  by  Ivlr.  vv .  I*.  Sutln, 
"  On  the  ventilation  of  Buildings,"  to  be  found  at  page 
137  of  the  Building  News  for  January  31st,  1873,  which  is 
prior  to  Tobin,  and  also  long  before  Edison's  patent  of 
12th  June,  1877,  No.  933,  price  6d. ;  said  remark  or  recom- 
mendation being  that  fresh-air  inlets  be  made  near  the 
floor  in  sides  of  the  room,  said  air  inlets  being  "  made 
larger  towards  the  room."  The  idea  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  this  is  that  slots  might  be  made  in  the  top  of  the 
skirting  round  the  bottom  of  the  room,  or  a  special  belt- 
ing might  be  made,  through  which  the  fresh  air  might  be 
admitted,  said  slots  being,  say,  4in.  long,  rjin.  wide  at 
bottom,  and  Jin.  at  top,  which  would  tend  to  prevent 
draught  being  so  readily  felt.  Instead  of  delivering  the 
air  vertically,  or  nearly  so,  they  mi.:ht  be  put  in  the  side 
of  the  belting  so  as  to  deliver  the  au-  horizontallj-  or  nearly 
so.  Another  idea  that  might  often  be  acted  upon  with 
advantage  is  to  have  fresh  air  fountains  (one  or  more)  in 
the  centre  of  the  dining-tables.  A  pipe  being  led  to  the 
floor  under  the  table  could  be  so  made  and  put  in  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice  when  wanted,  by  its 
having  a  trap  screw  covc-i'  or  lid,  which  being  taken  off  a 
movable  pipe  in  connection  with  a  fixed  pipe  under  the 
table,  could  allow  fresh  air  to  blow  up  at  one  or  more 
places  in  the  table,  and  so  often  be  a  great  boon  and  a 
comfort  to  the  people  seated  round  the  table  at  dinner,  &c. 
So  much  for  "  inlets,"  but  I  would  like  to  hear 
"  N.  A.  L.'s"  idea  of  the  outlets.  A  member  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  lately  remarked  in  my  hearing, 
"  Provide  sufficient  outlets,  and  the  inlets  will  take  of 
themselves,"  thereby  signifying  that  the  outlets  are  often 
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of  more  importance,  or  are  more  generally  neglected,  than 
the  inlets.  After  R-ivini?  "  N.  A.  L."  a  chance  to  reply, 
I  may  say  somethiug  regarding  eilicient  outlets. — B. 

[C226.]— Architect's  Commission. —"An  architt  ct 
can  claiiu  a  commil^^ion  <if  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  if  no 
ngrecnient  has  hccu  made  to  tlio  contrary."  Of  course  ho 
can,  but  is  ho  legally  entitled  to  it  !  Can  "(i.  H.  CJ." 
quote  legal  docisioui;  corroborating  his  aseertiou  ? — 
A.  E.J. 

1.62,32.]— Sloping'  Church  Floors.— St.  Brannoclc's 
Churcli,  Braunton,  near  Barnstaple,  Noith  Devon,  has  a 
sloping  iloor,  higher  hy  the  screen  than  the  centre  of  the 
nave.  The  book  rests  and  uprights  to  support  them  arc 
4Un.,  and  most  of  the  woodwork  is  equally  ponderous. 
The  carved  bench-ends  are  known  as  examples  of  oak  e.^- 
cavations.— I.  W. 

[62,32.1— Sloping'  Church  Floors. —  In  reply  to 
"J.  D.  v.,"  I  will  say  tliat  the  iloor  of  the  large  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Kiist  Dereham,  slopes  very  con- 
siderably toAvards  tlio  west,  and  the  seating  oon'esponds 
with  the  sloi)e  of  the  Hoor.— lio.  0.\SKix. 

[6'232.]-Sloping'  Church  Floors  — The  steepest 
gradient  from  west  to  east  is  in  Asliburnham  Church, 
Sussex,  with  flights  of  stairs,  and  the  effect  is  very  fine, 
leading  the  eye  instinctively  to  the  altar,  which  stands 
prominent  on  its  lofty  platform.— Macke.nzie  E.  C. 
Walcott. 

[6'232.1— Sloping-  Chvxrch  Floor.— Thefloor  of  nave 
and  aisles  of  Bruton  Church,  Somerset  {late  15th  century 
work),  inclines  about  l.jiu.  from  "VV.  to  E.  The  sill  of 
each  window  in  the  aisles  is  a  few  inches  higher  in  level 
than  its  neighbour  westward,  tliu.s  showing  the  slope  to  be 
original  and  intentional.  I  believe  it  follows  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  ground  from  \7.  to  E.,  but  not  from  N. 
to  S.,  the  floor  being  level,  and  the  pround  sloping  from 
S.  to  N.  rapidly.  The  slope  may  have  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  save  steps  at  the  chancel  arch  (there  are  several 
Btill),  and  to  give  a  more  imposing  effect  to  processions. 
But  is  "J.  D.  P."  right  in  stating  that  the  slope  is  so 
much  as  6ft.  ?  This  would  make  the  floor  a  very  steep  in- 
cline.-R.  J.  W. 

[623S.1— Weig-ht  of  Iron  Rafters.- The  methods 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  iron  rafters  vary 
according  to  eircum'stances.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory mode  is  to  obtain  the  weight  of  one  foot  in 
length  of  the  rafter  for  a  given  section,  and  then  multiply 
by  the  number  of  feet  in  each  ratter  for  the  whole 
weight.  To  obtain  the  weight  by  calculation,  it  is  neces« 
sary  to  add  the  web  and  flanges  together,  if  they  are  of 
the  same  thickness,  and  consider  them  as  a  plate  of 
metal.  Then,  by  multiplying  the  sum  by  the  length  of 
rafter,  a  supeificial  qu.antity  is  obtained,  which  can  be 
priced  at  so  much  per  foot.  Or  the  solidity  of  the  rafter 
can  be  calculated  by  taking  the  sectional  area  in  inches 
and  multiplying'  by  the  length,  which  will  give  the 
solidity  ;  after  which,  the  weight  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  consulting  a  table  of  the  weight  of  iron.  In 
handbooks,  it  is  usual  to  give  the  weight  per  foot  of 
plates  of  certain  thicknesses,  theweightof  bars  of  different 
sections,  by  which  mean  calculation  is  saved.  The  weight 
of  iron  lin.  thick  is  401b.  Tables  of  the  weights  of  rolled 
iron  are  given  in  ''  Engineer  and  Architect's  Pocket- 
book  "  (Lockwood  and  Co.) .  The  weight  of  a  eubicfoot  of 
wrought  iron  is  4801b.— G.  H.  G. 

L6240.]— Books  on  Building  Construction.— In 
answer  to  "Marsey,"  I  think  he  will  find  "Notes  on 
Building  Construction  "  (published  by  Rivingtons,  and  to 
be  had  of  Batsford,  52,  Iligh  Holborn)  answer  his  pur- 
pose well,  as  they  are  compiled  in  order  to  assist  students 
prep.aring  for  examinations  in  building  construction 
(Science  and  Art  Department).  The  1st  and  2nd  parts 
8s.  9d.  each ;  3rd  part,  17s.  6d.— T.  J.  B. 

[6240.]— Books  on  Building  Construction.— 

The  text^books  generally  used  in  the  science  schools  are 
Eivington's  "  Notes  on  Building  Construction."  They 
are  in  3  volumes,  the  first  being  applied  to  the  elementary 
stage,  the  second  to  the  advanced  stage,  and  the  third  to 
the  honours  stage.  They  may  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller.— F.  E.  H. 

[6242.]— Good  Freestone  near  Liverpool.— I 
would  recommend  you  to  see  the  stone  procured  from  the 
new  quarry  at  Eougli  Park,  Upholland.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  aa  excellent  yellow,  and  for  durability  and 
quality  cannot  be  surpassed  in  England.  It  is  a  splendid 
stone.— O.  P.  Q. 

[6242.]— Good  Freestone  near  Liverpool.— Some 
good  sandstones  are  to  be  obtained  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Bedstone  is  a  warm-tinted  stone,  much  used 
in  Shrew.sbury.  The  Pamcorn  sandstone  is  a  good  stone 
of  dark  red,  so  is  the  Stanley  stone.  For  a  complete  list 
of  building  stones,  I  may  refer  J.  Comrie  to  "Notes  on 
Building  Materials,"  Vol.  III.,  where  the  qualities  will 
be  found  described. — G.  II.  Cr. 

[6214.]— Materials  for  Concrete.— Lime  rubbish, 
if  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  clean  ballast,  might 
be  used.  As  regards  sea-sand,  I  should  certainly  hesitate 
to  employ  it  unless  thoroughly  washed.— G.  II.  G. 

[6214.]— Materials  for  Concrete.— Lime  rubbish 
and  plaster  from  old  walls  or  ceilings  are  quite  unsuitable 
for  mixing  with  Purtlaud  cement  to  make  concrete,  and 
so  also  is  fine  sea-sand.  "Writers  on  concrete  who  under- 
stand the  subject  know  too  well  the  dangers  attending 
the  use  of  such  materials,  and,  except  in  words  of  warn- 
ng,  make  little,  if  any,  allusion  to  them.— H.  E. 


"A  Disappointed  F.S.A."  writes  complaining 
that  the  Pitzalan  Chapel  at  Arundel,  which  was 
recently  announced  to  be  thrown  open  to  visitors 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  was  a  week  later  again 
closed  to  the  public.  He  adds:  "  It  certainly 
seems  marvellous  that  access  should  thus  be  posi- 
tively prohibited  to  this  most  interesting  building, 
containing  some  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  can  he  visited  without  the  slightest 
intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  the  noble  owner  of  the 
castle,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  special 
attendant  could  easily  be  defrayed  by  a  small  fee, 
to  be  exacted  from  each  visitor." 


STAINED  GLASS. 

CiiEiST  CiiuECii,  SouTiiroiiT. — The  large  five- 
light  east  window  in  this  church  lias  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  of  a  very  beautiful  character. 
The  window  contains  five  life-size  figures — in  the 
centre  light,  St.  John  Baptist,  on  the  left  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  on  tlie  right  St.  Philip  and 
Nathaniel.  These  figures,  with  their  richly 
diapered  robes  and  backgrounds  of  deej)  foliage, 
form  a  baud  of  grand  and  harmonious  colour 
across  tlie  window,  which  is  otherwise  light  in 
treatment.  The  ornamental  portions  of  the  window 
ai'e  leaded  in  quarries,  and  the  lights  are  treated 
alternately  with  apple  and  vine  foliage,  pierced 
with  medallions  of  full  colour  bearing  the  mono- 
grams Alpha  and  Omega,  and  "I.  U.S.";  the 
medallion  in  the  centre  light  is  larger,  and  con- 
tains the  "Agnus  IJei,"  which  forms  the  key  of 
the  design— this  comes  below  the  figure  of  St. 
John,  witli  the  appropriate  text,  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God."  The  interest  of  the  window  is 
sustained  in  the  tracery  by  angela  bearing  scrolls. 
The  window  has  been  des'gued  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Shrigley  and  Hunt,  John  O'Gaunt's  Gate, 
Lancaster,  and  28,  John-street,  Bedford-row, 
London,  W.C. 

■WELLiNGBOEOUGn.— On  Thursday  a  memorial 
window  in  the  south  chancel  aisle  of  St.  Luke's 
parish-church  was  completed.  The  window  is 
erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Gill,  and  consists  of  five  lights.  The  subject  is 
our  Saviour,  as  the  Good  Shejiherd,  holding  a  Iamb 
in  His  arms,  as  the  central  figure,  and  the  side- 
lights arc  occupied  with  figures  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. These  are  of  life  size.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  figures  and  emblems  as  adjuncts.  Along 
the  bottom,  in  Old  English  text,  is  &n  inscription. 
The  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  the  Cathedral- 
yard,  Exeter. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

LiBEETON,  N.B. — Works  of  sewage-disposal  and 
irrigation  have  just  been  carried  out  in  the  village 
of  Liberton,  from  plans  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Meuzies,  civil  engineers,  of 
Edinburgh.  Surface-waters  are  excluded  from  the 
sewers,  which  are  furnished  with  flushing- 
apparatus  and  ventilators,  and  have  their  outlet  in 
a  large  concrete  tank,  near  Liberton  South  Mains 
farm  buildings.  On  this  farm  the  solid  matters 
will  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  and  the  sewage 
from  the  tank  will  be  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  with  the 
requisite  valves  and  hydrants,  and  will  be  utilised 
for  growing  vegetables. 

New  Yokk  AVatee  SuprLT.— The  present  con- 
sumption of  water  in  Isew  York  is  at  the  rate  of 
100  million  gallons  per  day ;  but  as  it  is  felt  that, 
should  any  accident  happen  to  the  Croton  Aque- 
duct, very  serious  consequences  would  ensue,  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  new  conduit  one-half  larger, 
which  will  be  capable  of  delivering  150,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  whereby  the  present  service  and 
the  projected  one  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  rivers 
would  be  increased  to  a  daily  supply  of  250,000,000 
gallons.  The  cost  of  the  new  conduit  is  estimated 
at  10,000,000  dols.,  which  does  not  include  addi- 
tional storage  reservoirs.  Another  scheme  is  to 
tap  the  water  of  the  Housatonic  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  and 
by  this  means  a  stream  could  be  diverted  into  the 
Croton  at  the  rate  of  100,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
at  a  more  moderate  cost  than  the  former  scheme. 
From  whichever  source  the  new  supply  is  to  be 
obtained,  a  new  aqueduct  will  have  to  be  built. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  parish-church  has 
been  laid  at  Bangor,  near  Belfast.  It  will  be 
Gothic  in  character  and  cruciform,  the  principal 
dimensions  being  90ft.  by  72ft.  The  materials  are 
local  stone  and  red  sandstone  dressings,  and  the 
walls  inside  will  be  finished  with  sandstone 
dressings  and  tinted  plaster.  The  seats  will  be 
open,  and  of  pitch-pine.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  of 
Belfast,  is  the  architect,  Messrs  Harvey  and 
M'Loughlin  are  the  contractors,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  £10,000. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Market  Drayton  on 
Friday  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  for 
the  restoration  of  the  parish-church,  with  instruc- 
tions to  select  an  arcliitect  who  should  draw  up 
plans,  to  procure  a  faculty,  and  to  advertise  for  and 
accept  tenders  for  the  works.  It  was  announced 
that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£3,572  133.  besides  some  conditional  promises. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Chapel  was  laid  at  Hasland,  near  Sheffield, 
on  Monday.  It  will  seat  500  people,  and  is  not 
expected  to  cost  more  than  .£800.  Mr.  James 
Kerridge,  of  Wisbech,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
J.  Fiddler,  of  Eekington,  the  contractor. 


At  a  vestry  meeting  of  St.  GiWs,  Cripple- 
gate,  E.C.,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  a  repert 
was  read  from  the  Church  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, recommending'  that  tlio  font  should  be 
raised,  and  that  the  western  portion  of 
the  church,  now  being  I  ;id  with  ordinary 
stone,  should  be  relaid  -with  tes.selated 
paving,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 
A  sharji  discu,s8ion  took  place  ai?  to  the  paving  ; 
the  chairman  (the  vicar)  and  others  objecting  to 
the  manner  in  wliioh  this  had  been  carried  out, 
and  complaining  that  tho  passages  in  the  eastern 
part  had  been  laid  in  tcsselated  work,  and  the 
vacant  space  at  the  western  part  in  diamond 
pattern  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  tho  architect  for  the 
restoration,  defended  what  had  been  done,  and 
objected  to  this  part  of  tho  committee's  report. 
He  objected  to  sec  a  large  space  like  that  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church  covered  in  one  uniform 
pattern,  like  a  gigantic  carpet,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  they  could  have  too  much  tesselated 
pavement.  He  would  like  tho  vestry  to  see  the 
present  effect  before  they  pa.ssed  a  resolution. 
The  members  then  visited  the  church,  and  on 
their  return  there  appeared  to  be  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  paving  as 
arranged  by  the  ax'chitcct.  The  recommendation 
relating  to  the  font  was  adopted,  IVIr.  Larke's  ten- 
der being  acceptedforthe  work,  the  second  recom- 
mendation being  dropped,  in  spite  of  the  vicar's 
expressions  of  regret  and  declaration  that  he 
"had  never  seen  a  more  hideous  thing "  than 
this  paving. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  South- 
ampton, held  last  week,  a  member  asked 
whether,  con,sidering  the  article  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Athcnaium,  and  the  letter  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Antient  Buildings, 
both  protesting  against  the  restoration  of  the 
paintings  on  the  Bargate,  the  committee  would 
reconsider  the  matter  before  having  the  pictures 
of  giants  and  the  shields  painted.  The  mayor 
replied  that  the  question  had  already  been 
decided  upon.  As  to  the  shields,  there  would 
be  no  vandalism,  for  they  were  being  judiciously 
touched  up,  and  wouldsoon  tone  down  and  lookall 
right.  The  giants  wereadifferentmatteraltogether 
— they  had  been  taken  away.  He  considered  the 
appearance  of  the  Bargate  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  their  removal,  and  they  would  not  be 
replaced  without  a  special  vote  of  the  council. 
An  alderman  complained  that  ■whereas  the 
original  resolution  had  referred  equally  to  the 
renovation  of  the  shields  and  giants,  yet 
the  mayor  had  implied  that  the  one  class  of 
paintings  would  be  restored  and  replaced,  and 
that  the  other  class  would  not ;  but  the 
subject  dropped  without  any  further  expression 
of  opinion. 

We  mentioned  last  week  (p.  373)  the  com- 
plaint made  by  "Redux"  of  the  accumulation 
of  dry  sticks  and  rubbish  in  the  staircase 
turrets  of  the  central  tower  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  his  suggestion  that  the  tower 
should  be  kept  tidy  and  thrown  open  to  visitors. 
The  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  has 
replied,  admitting  that,  throughout  the  spring, 
a  close  time  is  maintained  for  the  jackda'ws  who 
build  in  the  cathedral  towers,  when  they  coUect 
such  a  quantity  of  rubbish  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  breeding  season,  a  cartload,  or  more,  is 
often  removed  from  the  central  tower.  The 
birds  build  platforms  in  the  turrets,  tiding  the 
height  of  two  stairs  to  obtain  sufficient  width. 
The  nests  are  removed  every  autumn  ;  but  this 
year  the  cleansing  was  unusually  delayed. 
The  central  tower,  the  Dean  adds,  may  be  as- 
cended on  paj-ment  of  a  fee  which,  though  it 
may  seem  large,  is  no  equivalent  for  the  dis- 
arrangement of  work  by  taking  a  workman  off 
from  his  duties.  Dr.  Payne  Smith  does  not  ex- 
plain whether,  on  payment  of  this  apparently 
large  fee,  the  tower  turrets  are  opened  before 
the  birds'  nests  are  removed  from  them.  If 
they  are,  and  at  least  "Redux"  obtained  ad- 
mission during  the  close  season,  the  charges  of 
insecurity  to  the  visitor  from  the  slippery  foot- 
ing, and  to  the  cathedral  from  a  careless.y- 
dropped  match,  would  appear  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

A  NEW  ' '  Visitors'  Handbook  to  Gloucester 
Cathedral,"  just  written  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Billett 
(Gloucester  :  E.  I.  Billing,  1880),  is  a  .shilling 
guide.    The  work  seems  to  have  been  care- 
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fully  done,  and  the  minster  is  described  with 
a  minuteness  of  detail  and  a  fulness  which 
will  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  visitor.  The 
restorations  cliected  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller,  of  Gloucester,  then  the 
cathedral  architect,  and  those  carried  out  in  the 
choir  since  18(37,  the  date  of  the  appointment  as 
architect  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  are  sum- 
marised. Speaking  of  the  results  of  these  works, 
the  author  admits,  with  regret,  that  an  ap- 
pearance of  "newness"  forces  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  to  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
a  defect  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
somewhat  gaudy  marble  and  tile  floor  of  the 
choir.  While  much  of  the  information  is  cor- 
rected up  to  the  present  date,  we  notice  that  the 
published  dimensions  <>i  the  cathedral  follow  the 
figures  given  in  Murray  and  elsewhere,  whereas, 
a  few  months  since,  the  Royal  Engineers  en- 
gaged in  the  Ordnance  Survey  issued  the  results 
of  remeasurements,  which  slightly  differ  from 
these.  Thus  the  height  of  central  tower  is  still 
stated  as  '229ft.,  whereas,  from  surf  ace  of  ground 
to  summit  of  pinnacles,  the  corps  of  engineers 
found  it  to  be  226ft.  lOin.  A  ground-plan  of 
the  cathedral,  which  forms  a  frontispiece,  adds 
considerably  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the 
handbook. 

Mr.  Nichols,  of  Leeds,  has  just  completed  a 
piece  of  his  "  Eureka  concrete  "  in  the  Oxford  - 
street  end  of  Cavendish -street,  for  the  Mary- 
lebone  vestry  board.  It  is  put  down  as  a  foot- 
path, and  is  of  a  very  superior  kind,  being  made 
of  specially-prepared  materials  used  in  this  con- 
crete, and  White's  best  Portland  cement.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  concrete  of  this  description 
has  been  laid  in  London,  although  largo  quan- 
tities have  been  used  in  the  North.  Mr.  Nichols 
claims  for  this  concrete  greater  durability,  at 
less  cost,  than  asphalt  or  York  paving.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  material  for  stables, 
warehouse  basement  and  other  floors,  where 
there  is  much  traf&c,  or  flreproofing  buildings, 
and  for  fireproof  construction.  For  use  in  stables 
or  yards,  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  firm  foot- 
hold to  the  horses.  It  can  be  laid  where  heavy 
trafiSc  is  constantly  passing  with  perfect  safety, 
and  with  good  results,  so  far  as  wear- and- tear  is 
concerned. 

Me.  John  H.  Webber,  of  70,  Finsbury- 
pavement,  has  published  a  sheet  of  drawings 
representing  the  tombs  of  the  principal  histori- 
cal characters  buried  in  BunhiU-fields  burial- 
groimd.  Many  will  be  glad  to  possess  a 
souvenir  of  the  last  resting-place  of  such  well- 
known  men  and  women  as  Richard  Cromwell, 
John  Bunyan,  Isaac  Watts,  Mrs.  Wesley,  and 
others,  whose  gravestones  are  depicted  on  the 
sheet.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  almost  without 
exception  so  ugly  that  no  one  can  contemplate 
them  with  any  other  wish  than  that  they  may 
decay  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  leave  the  fame 
of  those  who  sleep  below  them  to  the  custody  of 
the  nobler  memorials  wrought  by  their  own 
works. 

A  Ln'ELT  discussion  on  water-closet  ventila- 
tion and  the  independent  responsibilities  of  cor- 
porate officials  was  caused  at  the  Tuesday's 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  by 
the  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  public  health 
committee.  This  report  recommended,  on  the 
advice  of  the  burgh  engineer,  that  that  official  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  owners  of  certain 
common-stair  property  to  have  their  water- 
closets  ventilated  to  the  open  air.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  McLachlan  asked  on  what  system  the 
CouncU  were  proceeding,  seeing  that  the  Dean 
of  Guild  Court  sanctioned  plans  of  houses  with 
water-closets  in  them,  constructed  upon  the  very 
principle  now  condemned  by  the  burgh  engineer. 
The  Dean  of  Guild  exclaimed  that  this  was  not 
true,  whereupon  Mr.  McLachlan  added  that 
only  last  week  he  saw  approved  plans  which  did 
not  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  the  water- 
closes  into  the  open  air.  The  Dean  of  Guild 
again  contradicted  the  statement,  saying  he  had 
insisted  that  each  w.c.  should  be  ventilated  by  a 
4in.  pipe  ;  but  another  member,  Mr.  Gowans, 
confirmed  the  statement,  and  observed  that  no 
closets  should  be  put  into  the  centre  of  houses. 
An  architect  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  his  profession,  and  be  a  very  poor 
planner,  if  he  could  not  place  the  closets  outside. 
The  pipe  mentioned  by  the  Dean  was  not  a 
proper  method  of  ventilation,  for  if  a  candle 
were  put  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  pipes 
the  draught  would  often  be  downwards,  and 
not  upwards.    That  wan  only  what  might  be 


anticipated  if  the  interior  of  the  house  was 
hotter  than  the  outer  atmo.sphere.  The  Dean 
of  Guild  pleaded  that  if  the  burgh  engineer 
put  his  initials  upon  plans,  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  could  not  help  itself,  but  several  members 
urged  that  he  had  ample  discretion  in  the 
matter.  L'^ltimately,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation was  passed.  TJie  discussion  will 
probably  awaken  the  attention  of  architects  and 
builders,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  to  the  sanitary 
necessity  for  planning  closets  next  the  external 
walls  of  dwellings. 


Xiamploug'h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refresliing:, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  rUVEllS,  IIILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  Eprine  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.   Use  no  substitiite  — TAdvt.I 

Holloway's  Ointment  is  not  only  fitted  for 

healin??  sores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  ailments,  but 
rubbed  upon  the  abdomen,  it  acts  as  a  derivative,  and  thus  dis- 
plays the  utmost  salutary  inJiuence  over  stomachic  disorders,  de- 
l  angements  of  the  liver,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  other 
intestine  inconveniences  which  mar  man's  comfort. 


CHIPS. 

It  is  intended  to  ei'ect  a  public  laundry  at  Bedford 
Park,  for  the  use  of  those  resident  on  the  estate 
and  their  friends.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  is  the 
architect. 

The  Temple  Libiary  is  about  to  be  built,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Edis,  P.S.A.,  who,  we 
believe,  has  succeeded  to  the  post  of  architect  to 
the  Middle  Temple,  left  vacant  by  the  late  Mr.  E. 
M.  Barry,  R.A.  The  style  chosen  is  Late  Gothic, 
in  red  brick  and  stone  dressings,  freely  and  very 
picturesquely  treated.  The  main  front  will  face 
King's  Walk,  and  will  join  the  tower  built  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gates. 

The  chairman  and  several  members  of  the  City 
Lands  Committee  of  the  City  Cornoration  have 
inspected  Coulsdon  Common,  Surrej^,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  proposal  that  the  Corporation  should 
acquire  it  as  an  "  open  space." 

The  Leeds  Town  Council  decided,  on  Thursday 
week,  to  erect  at  a  cost  of  £6,500,  baths  and  wash- 
houses  on  land  belonging  to  the  Corporation  in 
Lemon-street,  from  plans  and  estimate  prepared 
by  the  borough  engineer. 

The  Great  Grimsby  Provincial  Tramway  Com- 
pany are  now  laying  about  four  miles  of  line. 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel,  of  London,  are  the 
engineers  for  the  works,  which  are  being  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Maughan 
and  Cuxson,  of  London  and  Grimsb}'  (as  resident 
engineers),  by  Messrs.  Reggall  and  Havins,  con- 
tractors, of  Grimsby.  It  is  expected  that  the  lines 
will  be  opened  early  in  January  next. 

We  notice  that,  in  addition  to  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Reynolds  and  Co.,  of  Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars, 
have  received  a  special  prize  at  the  Brisbane 
Exhibition. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Church  Stretton,  on 
Thursday  week,  it  was  decided  to  reconstruct  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  including  the  erection  of  a 
conical  roof,  and  the  lowering  of  the  pinnacles,  as 
recommended  in  a  report  by  Mr.  S.  Pountney 
Smith,  architect.  The  contract  for  the  work  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Richard  Price,  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Corporation  of  Ipswich  resolved,  at  their 
meeting  last  week,  to  entrust  the  examination  and 
re -arrangement  of  the  municipal  charters,  records, 
and  manuscripts  to  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  who 
has  been  making  an  examination  and  report 
upon  the  muniments  for  H.M.  Historical  MSS. 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Caspar  Pardon  Clarke  has  been  deputed  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  make  purchases  of 
Indian  art  objects  to  complete  the  collection  ex- 
hibited at  the  India  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
A  fund  of  about  £8,000  has  been  placed  at  Mr. 
Clarke's  disposal,  and  amongst  the  special  objects 
of  his  tour  are  the  metalwork  of  Madras  and  Cash- 
mere, the  wood  carving  of  Ahmedabad  and 
Canara,  the  pottery  of  Madura  and  Mooltan,  and 
the  textile  fabrics  of  Masulipatam,  Jeypore,  Dacca, 
Lucknow,  Delhi,  Ahmedabad,  Sindh,  Bangalore, 
Malabar,  and  Central  India.  Mr.  Clarke  will  sail 
for  India  on  Thursday  next. 

A  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  which  has 
been  erected  in  Waenfawr,  a  chapelry  of  Carnar- 
von, and  the  centre  of  a  large  mining  population, 
was  opened  on  Tuesday.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  about  £1,200,  and  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Elias  Davies  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  architect,  Bangor. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
Dublin  Trades  Union  Congress — viz.,  that  the 
secretary,  (Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.)  should  have  an 
advance  of  salary — the  Parliamentary  Committse 
have  decided  to  increase  the  salary  from  £130,  to 
£200,  per  annum. 


The  sculpture  department  of  the  British  Museum 
has  lately  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a  fine  white 
marble  bust  of  the  celebrated  General  John 
Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  bust  is 
a  fine  specimen  by  Regsbrach,  and  now  occupies  a 
conspicuous  situation  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
museum. 

The  foundation -stone  of  the  newRoman  Catholic 
church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  New  Brighton 
was  solemnly  blessed  on  Wednesday.  The  plan  of 
the  church  shows  nave,  porch,  gallery,  chancels, 
side-chapels,  and  sacristies.  It  will  be  of  simple 
Gothic  character,  carried  out  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture,  in  brickwork,  principally 
with  stone  dressings.  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  Liver- 
pool, is  the  architect. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  replies  to  the 
strictures  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  at  Exeter 
last  week,  on  the  condition  of  Government  build- 
ings in  London.  While  the  writer  admits  that  "  it 
is  perfectly  true,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
Somerset  House  and  the  War  Office  have  been 
'  terrible  examples  of  bad  drainage,'  "  he  reminds 
Mr.  Rawlinson  that  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted 
to  add  that  "  the  Government  are  gradually  reoti- 
tifying  the  defects  in  all  their  offices ;  that  the  War 
Office  notably  was  three  years  ago  thoroughly  re- 
modelled as  regards  sanitation,  under  the  advice  of 
a  committee  over  which  Sir  William  Jenner  pre- 
sided ;  and  that  similar  works  are  now  in  progress 
at  Somerset-house." 

A  committee  proposed,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Alderman  Guest,  F.S.A.,  of  Rotherham,  a  well- 
known  antiquary,  who  did  much  to  benefit  the 
town  in  which  he  lived,  to  restore  the  old  chapel  on 
the  bridge  in  that  town,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 
museum.  The  feoffees  have,  however,  declined  to 
permit  the  proposed  restoration,  and  the  commit- 
tee, who  experienced  some  tardiness  in  the  receipt 
of  subscriptions,  have  resigned  in  disgust. 

Large  street  excavations  have  just  been  made  in 
the  Mile  end-road  and  other  East-end  thorough- 
fares on  accoxmt  of  the  discovery  that  a  ver}'  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gas  was  escaping  at  some 
points  of  the  gas  mains  into  the  street  sewers.  The 
opening  up  of  streets  has  caused  considerable  dis- 
turbance to  business  and  street  traffic,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  moving  with  the  object  of  inducing 
the  Legislature  to  make  the  general  adoption  of 
the  subway  system  for  water  and  gas  mains  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  J.P.,  of  Belper,  the  well- 
known  archaeologist  and  author  of  "  Churches  of 
Derbyshire "  has  been  ordained  as  a  deacon  at 
Lichfield  Cathedral. 

Some  j'ears  have  passed  since  the  late  Count  of 
Syracuse,  brother  of  Ferdinand  II.,  occupied  him- 
self in  exploring  the  Necropolis  of  Cumoe.  The 
work  has  lately  been  recommenced  with  consider- 
able success.  Several  tombs  have  been  discovered 
with  or  without  pavements  of  tufa,  some  in  com- 
plete ruin.  In  the  great  proportion  of  these  skele- 
tons were  found  more  or  less  intact,  with  mu'rors 
(s^fcc/ii),  dice,  bronze  money,  glass  bottles,  rustic 
pots,  plates,  cups,  perfume  vases,  and  other  articles 
of  a  similar  character. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany are  about  to  erect  a  large  new  warehouse  in 
connection  with  their  goods  department  at  Old- 
ham-road,  Manchester.  The  new  building,  plans 
for  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Green, 
the  company's  architect,  will  contain  five  floors 
for  the  stoiage  of  goods,  besides  extensive  cellars, 
and  on  the  ground -floor  will  be  a  series  of  stages 
for  the  delivery  and  loading  of  goods.  The  ware- 
house will  measure  145ft.  by  140ft.,  and  its  ex- 
treme height  will  be  80ft.  Six  lines  of  way  will 
run  into  the  building  from  the  goods  yard,  and 
around  the  stages  there  will  be  a  broad  cartroad. 
The  contract  for  the  work  has  been  let  to  Robert 
Neill  and  Sons,  Strangeways.  A  cattle- loading 
mound,  a  timber  gantry,  and  other  works,  are  also 
being  provided  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
made  upon  the  company  in  Manchester. 

The  great  work  of  reconstructing  the  famous 
railway  suspension-bridge  across  the  Niagara 
river  has  just  been  completed  without  interrup- 
tion of  traffic.  The  task  was  undertaken  some 
months  ago  by  Engineer  E.  A.  Buck,  and,  though 
many  prominent  engineers  doubted  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan,  he  has  carried  it  out,  making  an  iron 
and  steel  bridge  out  of  a  wooden  bridge,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  substitution  which  has  not  occasioned  the 
slightest  interruption  of  trains.  The  casual 
observer  would  never  have  suspected  that  anything 
more  than  a  little  repairing  was  going  on. 

New  baths  and  washhouses  are  about  to  be 
built  at  Jacob's  Wells,  Bristol,  for  I  he  Clifton  and 
St.  Augustine  districts,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomas,  city  surveyor  of  Bristol. 

The  appointment  of  Mineralogical  Surveyor  to 
the  Government  of  Natal  has  been  conferred  upon 
Mr.  F.  W.  North,  who  has  been  instructed  to  sub- 
mit a  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  coal  fields 
of  the  colony. 
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Koyle's  Head,  a  service  reservoir  intended  lo 
supply  tlie  dibtrict  of  Halifax  west  of  Qucen's- 
road,  is  completed.  It  holds  about  six  million 
gallons,  and  has  cost  some  £7,000.  Mr.  Paskin 
has  been  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  J.  Brook,  the  con- 
tractor. The  reservoir  was  brought  into  use  on 
Tuesday  week. 

Five  men  were  killed  by  noxious  gases,  whlie 
clearing  the  junction  of  sewers,  under  (he  Bou- 
levard Jlochechoumart,  Paris,  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  sudden  influx  of  bad  air  into  the  sewers  is 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  workmen  who  had 
been  emptying  a  cesspool  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who,  contrary  to  the  regulations,  poured  the 
contents  of  their  vans  into  the  sewer. 

The  Manchester  meeting  of  Friends  has  author- 
ised the  Hall  Committee  to  expend  a  sum  of 
.£12,000  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent  and  speci- 
ally-designed hall  of  residence  for  Quaker  students 
of  Owens  College.  A  plot  of  land  has  been 
secured  in  an  open  situation  in  Victoria  Park,  and 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Eedmayne, 
the  architect  of  the  new  School  of  Art.  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Southern  and  Sons. 
The  new  building  is  to  contain  a  residence  for  the 
Principal,  and  rooms  for  .30  students.  The  culinary 
department,  the  dining- hall,  the  library,  class- 
rooms, bathrooms,  offices,  &c.,  are  upon  a  scale 
larger  than  would  be  needed  for  present  require- 
ments. 

A  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Edmund-street  and  Lansdowne-place, 
Bradford,  was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  style 
is  Early  English.  The  church  consists  of  a  wide 
nave  with  chancel  of  less  width,  provision  being 
made  for  the  future  erection  of  a  transept.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  small  baptistry.  Internally  the 
church  is  plastered,  the  roof  being  open  and  con- 
structed of  pitch-pine.  The  altar  is  of  marble 
(executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clark  and  Son).  The 
contractors  for  the  works  have  been — Masons, 
Messrs.  Kitchin  Brothers  ;  carpenters  and  joiners, 
"Wm.  Ives  and  Co. ;  slaters.  Hill  and  Nelson ; 
plasterer,  Benjamin  Dixon  ;  plumbers  and  glaziers, 
D.  Higginbotham  and  Sons.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
W.  James,  of  London ;  Mr.  John  Coates  being  the 
foreman  of  the  works. 

The  Government  of  the  Sultan,  on  Tuesday 
week,  definitely  approved  a  concession  for  a  line  of 
railway  connecting  the  towns  of  Tripoli,  Homs, 
Hamath,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Bagdad  to  an 
English. firm. 

The  parish- church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  New- 
port Pagnell,  was  reopened  last  week,  after  resto- 
ration, including  the  substitution  of  open  seats  for 
pews,  and  the  addition  of  gas-jets  round  each 
pillar  of  the  nave.  Mr.  John  Odell  carried  out  the 
latter  works  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Michell  the  reseating. 

A  sanitary  association  was  inaugurated  at 
Westgate-on-Sea  on  Saturday,  when  Professor 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  as  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  E.A.,  as  vice- 
chairman  ;  the  nuisance  caused  by  decomposing 
seaweed  was  discussed,  and  a  letter  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Davis,  requesting  his  attention 
to  the  subject. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  and  school  was  laid  on  Saturday, 
at  Low  Fell,  nearNewoastle-on-Tyne.  The  edifice 
will  be  built  of  stone,  will  measure  48ft.  by  34ft.  ; 
the  schoolroom  will  be  beneath  the  chapel,  and 
each  will  seat  about  250  persons.  Mr.  Edward 
Jameson,  of  Gateshead,  is  the  architect ;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Gateshead,  the  contractor  for  masonry ; 
and  Mr.  John  Rippon,  Gateshead,  contractor  for 
the  other  trades. 

Memorial -stones  of  new  Wesleyan  Sunday  and 
day  schools  were  laid  at  Bilston  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  school  is  to  be  a  brick  structure,  57ft. 
by  26ft.  outside,  and  33ft.  in  height,  the  total  cost 
of  erection  being  about  £700.  Messrs.  Hickman 
and  Johnson  are  the  builders. 

Mr.  Isaac  Sutton,  of  Dalston,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  had  been  surveyor  to  the 
Phoenix  Fire  Assurance  Offi;e,  was  fataJly  injured 
by  a  street  accident  when  leaving  the  Great 
Eastern  Kulway  City  terminus  on  Friday.  Mr. 
Sutton  was  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

The  restoration  of  the  parish-church  of 
Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant  is  proceeding,  after 
having  been  at  a  standstill  for  some  months.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Davies,  of 
Oswestry. 

Opening  services  in  connection  with  a  Welsh 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  which  has  been 
erected  at  Abergele,  were  held  on  Sunday.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  the  Renaissance,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  Roman -Doric  in  detail.  The 
materials  used  are  lime  and  Ruabon  stone.  The 
external  dimensions  are  o3f  t.  by  46ft.  In  the  rear 
13  a  lecture  or  schoolroom  41ft.  by  30ft.,  two 
commodious  class-rooms,  and  the  necessary  offices. 
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Accommodation  is  provided  for  600,  and  the  pews 
and  other  fittings  are  of  pitch-pine.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments  by  moulded 
ribs  and  an  embossed  centre.  Mr.  Richard  Davies, 
Bangor,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contract,  let  at 
£2,500,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James 
Copping,  Abergele. 

Memorial-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Polruan,  Cornwall,  were  laid  last  week.  It  will 
bo  Early  English  Gothic  in  style,  constructed  of 
Plymouth  limestone,  faced  with  Bath  stone,  and 
roofed  with  blue  slate.  The  inside  fittings  of  the 
chapel  and  the  rostrum  will  be  of  pitch-pine.  Be- 
hind the  rostrum  will  be  spacious  vestries.  The 
internal  dimensions  of  the  building  will  be  54ft. 
by  35ft.,  and  25ft.  high,  and  will  accommodate 
320  persons.  The  total  cost  will  be  £1,100.  Mr.  J. 
Hicks,  of  Redruth,  is  the  architect  ;  Messrs. 
Penter  and  Cossentine,  of  Polruan,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  Palace  of  Holyrood  is  being  're-roofed  for 
the  first  time  during  200  years.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  instalments,  which  have  extended  over 
the  autumn  of  each  year.  The  north  wing  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  building  having  been  first 
dealt  with,  the  roofing  of  the  "Queen's  Apart- 
ments," on  the  south  side  of  the  quadi-angle,  is 
now  in  progress.  This  section  of  the  work  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  whole  of 
the  roofing  will  then  have  been  renewed,  at  the 
cost  of  something  like  £5,000.  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  is  superintending  the  work. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel,  seating  130  persons,  was 
opened  at  Little  Coxwell,  near  Faringdon,  on 
Thursday  week.  Messrs.  Sheppard  and  Davis,  of 
Faringdon,  were  the  contractors. 

The  fifth  half-yearly  report  on  the  progress  of 
Newhaven  harbour  was  submitted  by  the  engi- 
neers, and  read  at  the  company's  meeting  on 
Wednesday.  It  stated  that  the  capital  expenditure 
now  amounts  to  £98,060  10s.  4d.  Fair  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  new  works.  The  concrete 
wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour  has  been 
nearly  completed,  and  the  foreshore  at  the  back 
has  been  filled  in  with  material  excavated 
from  the  cliffs.  About  180ft.  of  the  breakwater  up 
to  the  full  height  have  been  completed,  and  the 
works  in  connection  with  the  new  quay  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  western 
pier,  are  in  active  progress. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Llandudno  School  Board, 
held  on  Tuesday,  a  report  of  the  special  committee 
was  read,  stating  that  at  an  interview  had  with 
the  architect  of  the  new  schools,  Mr.  A.  Foulkes, 
he  expressed  himself  ready  to  accept  4.J  per  cent, 
commission  on  all  outlay,  exclusive  of  building 
site,  leaving  the  Board  to  allow  him  anything  in 
addition  for  extra  trouble  with  the  designs.  The 
committee  requested  Mr.  Foulkes  to  send  this 
agreement  of  4^  per  cent,  to  the  Board  in  writing  ; 
but  instead,  he  sent  to  say  that,  considering  all  the 
trouble  he  had,  h«?^as  entitled  to  5  per  cent.  The 
members  of  the  committee  thought  Mr.  Foulkes 
had  scarcely  carried  out  what  was  intended,  and  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Board  to  write  him  to  the 
effect  that  his  letter  could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
Board,  as  it  was  not  in  uniformity  with  what  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  committee. 

The  Liverpool  City  Council  discussed  on  Wednes- 
day whether  it  should  utilise  a  recently  cleared  site 
known  as  Nash-grove  for  the  building  of  labourers' 
dwellings,  or  wholesale  markets,  or  should  let  the 
land  without  restrictions.  It  was  decided  to  adopt 
the  finst  proposition  as  recommended  by  the  borough 
engineer.  Dwellings  of  four  and  five  stories  each, 
suited  to  the  working  and  labouring  classes,  will 
be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £60,000,  and  it 
was  held  out  by  Alderman  A.  B.  Forwood,  who 
moved  the  resolution,  that  the  money  could  be 
borrowed  by  the  corporation  at  from  3^  to  3J  per 
cent.,  while  the  d  .veilings  will  bring  in,  after  making 
all  necessary  deductions,  at  least  6  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay. 

Plans  for  a  new  detached  infirmary  of  40  beds 
have  been  prepared  for  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  by  their 
architects,  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lancas- 
ter. 

Mr.  Edward  Mackenzie,  of  Fawley-court, 
Henley  -  on  -  Thames,  died  on  Monday,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
C.E.,  of  Fairburn,  in  Ross-sbire,  and  leaves 
behind  him  a  colossal  fortune,  made  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  contractor.  Ho  was  a  man  of  mark 
in  connection  with  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Mackenzie,  and  the  late  Mr.  Brassey,  in 
the  early  and  palmy  days  of  the  railways,  they 
being  the  contractors  for  gigantic  works  in  France 
and  England.  They  were  all  men  'of  great  ad- 
ministrative powers.  Mr.  Edward  Mackenzie 
lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  Fawley-court, 
which  estate  he  purchased  on  retiring  from 
business.  The  house  abounds  with  valuable  paint- 
ings and  works  of  art  ;  it  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  after  the  demolition  of  the 
former  mansion,  during  the  great  Rebellion. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  EAST  END 
OF  LONDON. 

AT  the  East-end  many  enterprising  trades- 
men have  lately  rebuilt  their  premises 
upon  a  larger  scale.  The  Bethnal  Green- 
road  at  the  City  end  presents  a  busy  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  thoroughfare  is  in  a  stage  of 
metamorphosis.  Several  plots  of  building 
land  are  to  let  on  lease  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  not  long  since  occupied  by  dilapi- 
dated houses ;  while  several  new  premises 
and  warehouses  have  been  erected.  We 
must  particularly  mention  in  the  list,  the 
Great  Eastern  new  goods  station  and  ter- 
minus, a  very  extensive  range  of  sheds  and 
buildings.  The  main  station  is  built  of  red 
brick  and  terra-cotta,  and  will  form  an 
imposing  structure,  though  as  to  its  finished 
appearance  we  should  not  like  to  hazard  an 
opinion.  There  are  some  heavy  girders  of 
wrought  iron  employed,  and  the  buildings 
will  be  in  a  kind  of  Italian  style.  Messrs. 
Wells  and  Co.'s  immense  warehouse  and  pre- 
mises in  Shoreditch  called  the  ' '  Commercial 
Ironworks  "  are  quite  original  of  their  kind. 
The  architect  has  been  emboldened  to  depart 
from  the  usual  warehouse  type,  and  has  given 
the  front  a  sort  of  railway  station  elevation. 
Two  lofty  towers  with  high  roofs  flank  the 
facade,  which  is  partly  of  red  brick  and 
warm  -  coloured  sandstone,  enriched  by 
enamelled  tiles  iii  the  gables.  The  lower 
story  is  spanned  by  two  wide  arches,  and 
these  comprise  the  shops,  and  the  arched 
fronts  are  filled  with  rather  commonplace 
ironwork,  which  it  would  be  mere  flattery 
to  say  adds  to  the  effect.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  composition,  after 
the  arched  entresol  arrangement,  is  the 
lavish  use  of  ornamental  tile  as  a  facing. 
The  design  has  certainly  a  character  about 
it :  we  could  not  mistake  it  for  anything  else 
but  a  warehouse  or  a  station,  but  the  details 
are  crude  and  meagre.  The  firm  have  very 
extensive  warehouses,  and  every  conceivable 
requisite  for  the  house-builder  and  furnisher 
may  be  obtained  here,  from  stoves  and  fen- 
ders to  the  most  fashionable  decorations. 
Queen  Anne,  Late  Old  English,  French,  and 
other  styles  of  chimney-pieces  and  furniture 
form  a  special  branch  of  Messrs.  Wells' 
business. 

On  the  north  side  of  Finsbury-square 
considerable  alterations  and  street  improve- 
ments hive  been  made,  ap.d  several  blocks 
of  industrial  dwellings  have  been  built. 
Great  Eastern-street  is  a  new  road ;  here  is 
to  be  seen  a  block  of  "  flats  "  in  a  Gothic 
style,  the  materials  used  being  redbrick  and 
stone  in  the  entrances.  The  design  is  a  trifle 
better  than  the  very  stereotyped  blocks  of 
dwellings  in  the  rear  erected  by  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company.  It  has  been 
named  Chichester  House.  The  Gladstone 
buildings,  by  the  above  company,  appear  to 
be  fully  tenanted  ;  in  these  the  staircases  are 
arranged  on  the  open  or  ba'cony  plan,  but  at 
Chichester  House  the  staircase  is  enclosed 
and  lighted  by  windows  abjve  the  entrance, 
and  the  steps  are  of  patent  concrete.  We 
might  stop  to  wonder  why  it  is  these  blocks 
of  dwellings  have  not  been  more  artistically 
treated,  were  it  not  that  the  promoters  of 
them  have  thought  it  necessary  to  rigorously 
follow  a  pattern ;  but  even  in  this  case,  the  open 
staircase  might  be  made  a  far  more  pleasing 
feature  than  it  is  in  these  buildings,  e.g.,  by 
a  dormer  roof  and  emphasised  balconies. 
As  they  are  managed  the  open  staircase  gives 
a  kind  of  warehouse-hoist  look  to  the  front, 
and  the  level  roofs  and  monotonous  details 


have  almost  a  prison -like  aspect.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  in  building  any  more  on  this 
plan  the  company  could  try  a  change  in  the 
elevation.  Such  buildings  might  be  pleas- 
ingly, built  in  a  Queen  Anne  or  Old  English 
style  if  the  excesses  of  the  school  were 
avoided.  Nothing  is  more  deadening  to  art 
or  more  repugnant  to  the  occupants  than 
the  repetition  of  the  same  type  of  elevation, 
as  if  they  were  all  from  the  same  mould  ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  rule  followed  in  all 
Government  and  other  buildings  where 
regulation  plans  are  provided. 

In  a  very  different  spirit  is  the  new  building 
which  Mr.  Sedding  has  added  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Mary-at-the-Cross,  in  Leonard-square. 
The  stj'le  that  has  been  selected  is  more 
domestic  in  feeling  than  the  original  Gothic 
buildings  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  though  the  new 
work  has  bean  blended  with  the  old  in  a 
masterly  way.  We  might  call  Mr.  Sedding's 
work  Late  Flamboyant  or  Flemish  Gothic, 
in  the  main  features  in  the  fronts  to 
Leonard -square  and  to  the  courtyard.  The 
facade  cuts  off  the  angle  between  two  streets 
and  forms  with  the  old  hospital  a  triangular 
enclosure  which  has  been  treated  in  a 
thoroughly  Continental  manner.  An  arcaded 
cloister  surrounds  this  internal  court,  in 
which  the  arched  openings  are  of  stone  with 
flat  arches  of  ogee  form,  producing  a  quaint 
contrast  with  the  earlier  and  Geometrical 
openings  of  the  old  cloister.  Eed  brickwork 
has  been  agreeably  blended  with  the  stone 
in  the  piers  where  diagonal  courses  of  stone 
are  worked  with  the  red  brick.  Square 
lights  subdivided,  form  the  heads  of  the 
cloister  arcading,  and  above  this  is  a  deeply 
moulded  corbelling  over  which  the  upper 
story  projects.  The  front  is  equally  piquant, 
broad,  and  simple.  Throe  dormers  break 
the  mam  part;  these  are  close  slated  and 
project  with  boarded,  ribbed,  pointed  sof&ts 
underneath,  and  look  thoroughly  English 
and  homely  in  character.  The  upper  story 
is  corbelled  out  by  a  stone  corbelling  from 
the  lower  part,  and  the  latter  is  pierced  by 
openings  within  square  heads  tilled  with 
Late  Flemish  tracery.  The  brickwork  is 
relieved  by  bands  and  diagonal  courses  of 
stone,  and  the  mixture  of  the  green-toned 
roof  and  neat  slate  dormers  is  particularly 
hippy.  On  one  of  the  return  sides  of  the 
front  is  the  entrance,  carried  up  as  a  tower 
with  open  arched  stories  or  landings,  and 
finished  above  with  a  saddle-back  roof  of 
s'ate  projecting  boldly  in  front  over  stone 
corbels.  The  entrance  has  a  flat  ogee-shaped 
arch,  and  is  divided  from  the  outer  lobby  by 
a  stone  traceried  screen.  Internally  the  plan 
follows  the  original  scheme  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
whose  design  was  illustrated  in  the  Build- 
ixG  News,  1875,  Yol.  XXIX.,  p.  586. 
The  wards  partake  of  the  form  of  the 
boundary,  and  will  be  finished  with  high 
dadoes  having  Dutch  painted  tiles.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  is  less  heavy  in  character 
than  the  original.  Mr.  Bone,  of  Cornwall,  is 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  Longden,  engineer,  of 
Sheffield,  we  hear  is  carrying  out  the  heating 
arrangements.  As  an  attempt  to  produce 
external  colour  a  new  warehouse  recently 
built  in  Ropemaker's-street,  leading  from 
Finsbury- place,  calls  for  a  passing  word. 
The  building,  of  several  storits  in  height,  is  a 
combination  of  materials,  the  piers  between 
the  windows  form  large  pilasters,  and  are 
faced  with  white  and  grey  enamelled  bricks 
of  four  and  three  courses  alternately.  These 
are  relieved  by  the  panels  of  terra-cotta 
modelled  in  relief  between  the  windows 
forming  the  recessed  face  of  the  building. 
The  openings  are  divided  by  cast-iron  pillars 
and  the  cornice  and  upper  story  are  built  of 
terra-cotta,  in  large  blocks  of  a  warm  buff 
colour.  The  frieze  over  the  pilasters  is  arched 
in  large  blocks  of  the  same  material.  The 
ground-story  is  finished  with  dark  enamelled 
bricks  of  a  chocolate-colour,  and  the  lower 
entablature  is  of  the  same  material.  A  pleas- 
ing result  is  obtained;  the  grey-tinted  bricks 


with  the  white  and  dark-red  panels  make  a 
harmony  of  colour  without  garish  effect;  but 
the  chief  question  is  who' her  the  colours  will 
long  survive  the  London  atniosi)here.  Some 
enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  to  peel  on 
the  surface,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
watch  the  effects  of  smoke  upon  them.  The 
experiment  is  a  useful  one,  and  may  lead 
to  other  attempts  to  apply  enamelled  bricks 
of  different  tints.  The  work  is  credit- 
ably turned  out  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Fins- 
bury. 


STABILITY  OF  WATEE-TANKS. 

THE  recent  catastrophe  which  has 
occurred  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  from 
the  sudden  bursting  of  a  large  iron  tank, 
may  well  draw  public  attention  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  storage  of  water 
in  vessels  of  this  description.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  railway  stations,  as  well  as 
numerous  factories,  theatres,  and  other 
public  buildings,  are  provided  with  huge 
iron  tanks,  placed  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, for  the  supply  of  water  to  engines,  or 
for  security  against  fire,  and  unless  these 
are  well  looked  after,  and  kept  in  good 
repair,  they  may  prove  a  source  of  danger 
both  to  life  and  property.  In  the  present 
article  we  propose  to  consider  the  mechanical 
principles  involved  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  water-tanks,  in  order  that 
the  cause  of  their  bursting  may  be  clearly 
ascertained,  and  due  precautions  taken 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  disasters. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  pressure  produced  against 
the  sides  of  a  tank  when  filled  with  water, 
and  the  position  of  the  resultant  of  the 
forces ;  in  the  next  place  to  consider  how 
the  pressure  can  best  be  counteracted,  and 
the  strength  of  the  materials  to  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tank. 

To  find  the  pressure  on  the  vertical  side 
of  a  tank  filled  with  v.'ater,  we  make  use  of 
the  following  principle  in  hydrostatics,  viz. , 
the  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  any  surface  is  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whose  base 
is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  surface  pressed, 
and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  below  the  surface  of 
the  fluid.  The  depth  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  side  of  the  tank  being  half- 
way between  the  top  and  bottom,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  side  must  be  the  area  of  the  side 
in  square  feet  multiplied  by  half  the  depth 
in  feet,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water,  or  62-51b.  Now,  the  tank 
which  burst  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  reported 
in  the  public  journals  to  have  been  48ft. 
square  and  20ft.  deep ;  consequently,  the 
horizontal  pressure  upon  one  side  of  it  when 
filled  with  water  would  amount  to 
62-5  X  48  X  20  X  10  =  600,0001b.,  or  268  tons. 

The  resultant  of  all  the  horizontal  pres- 
sures on  the  side  of  a  tank  acts  at  a  point 
called  the  "centre  of  pressure,"  or  that  at 
which  a  single  force  can  be  made  to  counter- 
act the  whole  pressure,  provided  the  side 
maintains  perfect  rigidity.  This  point  is 
ascertained  by  mathematical  investigations 
to  be  at  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  side 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  would  be 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  tank  6ft.  Sin.  from  the 
bottom  when  it  was  full  of  water. 

From  the  principle  first  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  is  the  same  as  the  weight  of  all  the 
water  in  the  tank  ;  but  as  the  bottom  is 
always  made  to  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  any  other 
part  than  the  sides. 

The  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  metal 
forming  the  sides  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  but  when  iron  is  used  it  woidd 
involve  a  great  waste  of  material  if  the 
sides  were  to  be  made  sufficiently  thick  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  without  any 
extraneous  help  ;  they  are,  therefore, 
generally  made  of  moderately  thin  plates  of 
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cast  or  wrought  iron,  lioltcd  or  riveted 
together,  and  the  piessiiro  counteracted  by 
iron  tic-rods  placed  across  from  side  to  side. 
The  thickness  of  the  plates  ought  ihcureiicuUi/ 
to  bo  proportioned  to  tlic  ijressurc  they  have 
to  sustain,  and  as  this  is  greatest  at  the 
bottom,  and  diminishes  rcgidarly  towards 
the  top,  where  it  is  zero,  the  section  of  a 
plate  should  properly  be  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  the  base  downwards.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  is  found  more  convenient 
and  less  cxi)ensivo  <o  have  the  jjlates  uni- 
form in  thickness  throughout,  and  to  trust 
to  tie-rods  to  countervail  the  pressure  out- 
wards. 

There  are  several  different  ways  in  which 
tie-rods  are  fixed  by  makers  of  large  tanks  : 
by  some  they  are  placed  horizontally  at  the 
top,  as  E  F  (see  Fig.) ;  by  others  diagonally 
as  E  C  and  F  D  ;  while  by  others  they  are 


placed  horizoQtally  at  the  centre  of  pressure 
as  A  B ;  and  this  last  is  the  most  scientific 
and  effective  position  for  the  tie-rods.  Let 
us  just  consider  how  the  forces  will  act  in 
all  three  of  the  above  cases.  In  the  first, 
where  the  tie-rod  is  at  E  F,  the  sides  are 
held  firmly  together  at  top  and  bottom,  but 
the  resultant  of  the  outward  pressures  acting 
at  A  will  tend  to  bul^e  out  the  side  at  that 
part,  and  a  great  thickness  of  plate  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  prevent  this. 

Taking  I  to  represent  the  length  of  a  side 
in  feet,  d  its  depth,  P  the  horizontal  pressure 
in  lbs.,  we  have 

P  =  G2  o  X  Z  X  id 
the  resultant  of  which  acts  horizontally  at 
one-third  of  </ from  the  bottom.  Let  T  be 
the  tension  in  the  rodE  F,  and  if  we  suppose 
D  to  be  immovable,  then  by  taking  moments 
of  the  forces  P  and  T  about  D,  we  have. 


PXAD  =  TXED,  orT  =  P 


AD 
ED 


which,  gives  the  tension  in  the  rod. 

To  find  the  outward  pressure  (Q)  at  D, 
we  take  moments  of  P  and  Q  about  E,  so 
that 

PXAE=QXDE 

which  is  the  force  tending  to  wrench  away 
the  sides  from  the  bottom. 

Nest,  suppose  the  tie  rods  to  be  fixed 
diagonally  as  EC,  F  D,  and  let  T  be  the 
tension  in  E  C  ;  draw  D  H  perpendicular  to 
CE;  then,  taking  moments  about  D,  we 
have, 

P  X  A  D  =  T  X  II D, 

or  T  =  P  — - 
HD 

which  gives  the  tens'on  iu  each  of  the  rods. 

When  the  ties  are  placed  at  the  centre  of 
l^ressure  as  A  B,  there  will  be  the  maximum 
strain  (P)  in  the  rods,  but  much  less  ten- 
dency to  bulge  in  the  fjlates  than  if  placed 
in  either  of  the  other  ways  ;  as  the  pressure 
diminishes  upwards  from  A  towards  E,  and 
therefore  the  top  of  the  plate  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  held  in  ;  while  at  the  bottom,  D, 
it  is  held  firmly  by  the  j)lates  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  The  strmgih  of  the 
ties  should  be  sufficient  to  support  the  whole 
of  the  thrust  of  the  water  on  the  sides  ;  and 
also  that  they  should  not  stretch  in  any 
perceptible  degree  when  strained.  If  one 
square  inch  of  section  be  given  to  the  rods 
for  every  5  tons  of  strain,  their  strength 
will  generally  suffice,  provided  it  is  not 
diminished  by  any  other  cause,  such  as  the 
corrosive  action  of  air  and  water,  which,  by 
reducing  the  dimensions  of  the  rods  and 
plates,  proportionally  weakens  their  p  ,v  er 


of  resistance;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that 
the  bursting  of  such  tanks  is  X'l'obably 
owing.  It  will,  therefore,  bo  advisable,  in 
order  to  secure  safety,  cither  to  make  the 
iron  much  stronger  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary  at  the  first,  in  order  that  allow- 
ance may  bo  made  for  corrosion  ;  or,  better 
still,  to  inclose  each  rod  in  a  thin  tube  of 
iron  or  lead,  which  Avould  entirely  x^rotcct 
it  from  decay,  and  the  effects  of  n(  gleet. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION. 

^piIE  gallery  of  the  Photographic  Society 
J-     of  Grrcat  Britain,  now  open  at  oA,  Pall 
Mall,  East,  shows  an  advance  in  several 
branches  of  photographic  art.    Some  of  the 
photographs,  such  as  the  views  taken  during 
the  second  Dutch  Arctic  Expedition  of  1879 
upon  gelatine  plates  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Grant 
Ni  s.  3  and   17 ;   the  instantaneous  views 
exhibited  by  W.  Mayland,  for  which  a  medal 
has  been  awarded  ;  the  Bumham  Beeches 
by  Lieut.  L.  Darwin,   R.E.;  the  Instan- 
taneous   Studies    of    Swans,    by  Marsh 
Brothers,  which  have  gained  a  medal  for 
extraordinary  and  beautiful  results,  are  in- 
stances of  the  value  of  that  process  in  produ- 
cing rapid  pictures,  marvellous  for  vigour  and 
exquisite  detail.    But  the  visitor  will  be  re- 
warded by  seeing  other  developments  of  the 
art.  The  Woodbury  type  process  has  reached 
almost  perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  Wood- 
bury Permanent  Printing  Company,  and  the 
reproductions  of  works  in  which  delicacy  of 
tone,  depth  and  permanency,  are  prominent, 
are  a  flattering  testimony  to  the  value  of  this 
art.    The  Platinotype  process  is  another 
method  of  printing  of  which  we  see  various 
exceedingly  artistic  productions  in  the  pre- 
sent exhibition.    But  let  us  rapidly  review 
the  more  striking  reproductions  of  the  art ; 
and  we  may  observe  that  our  survey  will  be 
chiefly  limited  to  those  works  which  ex- 
hibit artistic  qualities,  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  different  processes  in  a  technical 
sense.     Mr.  Charles   Sand's   View   of  St. 
Paul's,   taken  by    FothergiU's  collodion- 
albumen  process,  is  a  pleasing   group  of 
buildings ;  but  our  eyes  quickly  alight  on 
Vernon  Heath's  fine   enlargements — Fore- 
ground Studies,  Nos.  7,  16,  IS,  of  bramble, 
furze,  and  ferns,  &c.,  vigorous  transcripts  of 
Nature  well  adapted  as  studies  for  the  artist 
of  landscape.    IN'o.  11  is  a  frame  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  architect  and  engineer, 
as  it  contains  several  excellent  views  of  the 
Tay-bridge   disaster.     The  large  girders 
before  and  after  the  disaster  throw  much 
light  upon  the  details  of  the  ironwork.  The 
fallen  girders  and  the  wrecked  pier  are 
minutely  transcribed,  and  such  aid  as  photo- 
raphy  can  throw  upon  that  unhappy  event 
is  here  admirably  exemplified.  We  have  also 
a  view  of  the  wrecked  engine  and  carriage 
of  the  luckless  train,  as  they  were  found 
after  the  accident.     Messrs.  J.  Valentine 
and  Sons  are  the  exhibitors.    Mr.  Mayland's 
Marine  Views  (gelatine  plates)  are  admirable 
examples  of  instantaneous  printing,  and  the 
lines  under  them — 

'  And  from  the  bosom  of  the  busy  stream, 
These  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  snatched," 

are  singularly  appropriate.  Mr.  Mayland 
receives  a  medal.  The  .-Autumnal  Views  (20) 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  are  brilliant  in 
finish  ;  the  views  of  tliicket  and  pond  in 
Surrey  are  also  soft  and  truthful  pictures. 

The  visitor  caimot  piass  by  the  Hermit's 
Tree  (No.  22),  nor  some  excellent  work  by 
E..  E.  Brown,  John  Spiller,  &c.  An  interest- 
ing series  of  views  of  architectural  subjects 
s  contributed  by  Mr.  Harvey  Barton,  who 
takes  a  medal,  and  we  single  out  the  St. 
John's  Church,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Bristol,  among  the  build- 
ings illustrated,  many  of  them  striking  pho-  | 


tographs  taken  by  the  gelatine  plate  and 
wet  collodion  processes.  A  Woodland  Cot 
(.37)  is  a  vigorous  and  charmingly-toned 
picture  ;  so  are  Nos.  41  and  42.  E.  Dun- 
morc's  views  at  Ramsgate  and  other  places 
arc  noteworthy  examples  of  the  gelatine 
jjlate.  The  School  of  Military  Engineering 
send  some  effective  photographs  (wet 
collodion),  and  the  gelatine  riverside  sketches 
of  C.  A.  Ferneley  are  clever.  As  specimens 
of  autotj  pe  prints  from  gelatine  plates,  we 
must  bestow  a  word  of  praise  on  Mr.  Charles 
Bennett's  Susses  churches  ;  and  the  land- 
scapes and  views  in  Leicestershire,  Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire,  &c.,  sent  by  Richard 
Keene,  are  clear  and  exquisitely  printed.  To 
the  representation  of  interiors  photography 
has  not  lent  itself  with  any  great  success, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  the  management 
of  the  light.  Mr.  Manfield's  views  of  the 
interiors  of  Haddon,  Ely,  and  Lichfield 
(gelatine  plates)  are  reassuring  however.  As 
showing  what  photography  can  do  in  artistic 
grouping,  the  tine  photographic  portraits 
and  studies  by  R.  Faulkner,  chiefly  of 
children,  Nos.  95,  9G,  146,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. The  prints  are  in  red  colour,  and 
the  gradation  of  tone,  light,  and  shade,  and 
vigour  of  execution  are  equal  to  water-colour 
or  crayon.  The  prints  of  St.  Mary  Eed- 
cliffe,  and  St.  Werburgh's,  Bristol,  are  clear 
and  vivid  representations  in  the  wet  collodion 
process ;  near  these  we  find  some  lovely 
views  (gel.atine  plates)  of  Welsh  scenery  y 
those  of  the  Lledr  Valley  are  sharp  and  de- 
fined, and  all  the  variations  of  rock,  the- 
light  and  shade,  the  pearly  tints  of  distance 
are  rendered  with  a  power  which  almost 
equals  the  artist's  pencil  in  breadth.  Mr.. 
A.  Clout  is  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  Whaite  re- 
ceives a  medal  for  his  studies  in  a  bedroom. 
No.  101,  showing  some  capital  work  on  gela- 
tine plates. 

A  recent  development  of  photographic- 
art  is  shown  by  the  Autotype  Company  (118) 
in  the  centre  of  the  gallery.    It  is  a  large- 
frame  of  Keramic  photographs,  or  photo- 
graphs burnt  in  on  imperishable  materials, 
such  as  china,  tiles,  and  plaque?,  and  some 
beautiful  j)ictures  and  portraits  are  to  be- 
seeri.    One  is  a  warm-toned  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bright.    By  this  process  miniaturts  can  be- 
taken, and  photographs   may  be  copied. 
The  same  company  .show  -what  can  be  done 
in  the  printing   press  to   render   this  art 
artistic  in  its  results.    The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  from  an  oil-painting  by  Girandot ; 
the  enlargem^nts  printed  in  the  ordinal  y 
press  by  the  calloiype  process  (149),  No;. 
157,  159,  164  are  good  examples  of  auto- 
type enlargement.   Those  from  negatives  by 
Mr.  J.  Thomson  are  vigorous   and  bold. 
Wick  Hall,  Brighton,  is  a  view  by  wet  col- 
lodioir  taken  direct ;  No.  121  shows  a  win- 
some face  in  bonnet,  looking  out   of  the- 
corner  of  one  eye,  by  Mendelsohn;  these  are- 
studies  after  Rembrandt,  and  show  striking 
effects  of  light  and  shade.    Some  full-size 
portraits  are  to  be  seen ;  among  these  we 
notice  No.  133,  an  enlargement  printed  in. 
carbon  by  T.  11.  Annan,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Barclay,    of  Glasgow   University.  Three 
nice  figures   are   shown   by  Messrs.  Fiy, 
gelatine  plates  ;  and  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whit- 
held  exhibit  a  large  bright  pc  rtrait  in  148,. 
a  carbon  print.    The  Steam  Launch  (140), 
photographed  while  going  at  full  speed,  the 
exposure  being  only  1- 150th  of  a  second,  is 
an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  on  a  sensi- 
live  plate.    Many  examjjles  of  instantaneous- 
photography  are  to  be  seen;  the  "Henley 
Eojal  Kegatta"  (2SS)  is  a  clever  instance  of 
an  exposure  of  1 -130th  of  a  second.  The- 
result  is  admirable,  the  boats  and  the  flash  of 
oars  are  rendered  clearly,  even  the  glitter 
and  sparkle   of    the   water.     Mr.  G. 
Williams  (170),  Marsh,  Bros.  (246),  and  T. 
M.  Brownrigg  exhibit  marvellous  si)ccimen8 
of    instantaneous    work.     'ihe     "  Flying 
Dutchman"  (246),  the  steamship  "  Carham  " 
(251),  Nos.  261,  and  264  are  creditable,  if  we 
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<5annot  view  them  as  artistic  successes.  In 
this  conuoctioii  we  may  mention  Cadett's 
patent  iiistrument,  manufactured  by  Marion 
:and  Co.,  called  the  "  Instantaneous  View 
shutter,"  by  which  ingenious  invention  a 
"view  can  be  regulated  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
posure from  half  an  hour  to  lOOth  part  of 
^  second.  The  shutter  can  bo  thus  moved 
with  a  rapidity  which  dazzles  the  eye.  By 
its  means  and  the  gelatine  plates,  which  are 
very  sensitive,  any  exposure,  according  to 
the  light,  may  bo  secured,  and  the  artist  can 
■catch  the  very  glitter  and  sparkle  of  the 
ripple  as  in  the  view  of  swans,  by  Marsh 
Bros.  No.  143  is  a  finely  developed  head,  a 
carbon  print  untouched ;  loO,  a  group  of 
portraits  (gelatine).  The  views  of  Norwich 
by  the  Autotype  Company,  especially 
Erpingham  Gate,  cloisters,  and  Norman 
arches  of  cathedral,  are  remarkable  for  deli- 
oacy  and  gradation  of  tone.  No.  1G2,"  Views 
in  Herts"  (gelatine  emulsion,  untouched) ; 
and  166,  sketches  from  Tintern,  soft  and  deli- 
•cate,  almost  like  sepia,  are  noteworthy.  On  the 
screens  we  find  some  clever  work  ;  the  photo- 
gravures of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Autotype  Co.,  are  interesting 
■copies  of  artistic  work,  and  almost  defy  de- 
tection. No.  354  is  a  fine  interior,  by  H. 
Manfield,  and  the  views  of  Old  London,  by 
Henry  Dixon,  are  worth  the  attention  of  all 
architects".  We  congratulate  the  "  Society 
for  Photographing  Eelics  of  Old  Loudon  " 
•on  the  6th  year's  issue  of  views,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  a  portfolio  on  the  table. 
These  views  comprise  various  prints  from 
the  Charter  House,  besides  the  ' '  Oxford 
Arms  "  Inn,  Warwick-lane  ;  old  houses  in 
Drury-lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Shaftesbury 
House,  Aldersgate- street ;  Sir  Paul  Pindar's 
house,  aud  others  in  Leadenhall-street, 
■Oray's  Inn-lane,  &c.  Many  of  these  photo- 
graphs ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  port- 
folios of  the  architect's  studies  ;  but  their 
value,  srchteologically,  is  of  even  greater 
importance  now  that  the  old  relics  of  London 
-ere  disappearing  so  fast.  The  photographs 
«Te  permanent,  and  the  size  lOin.  by  Sin  ,  on 
mounts  ISin.  by  14in.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  112, 
Albany-street,  Eegent-street,  is  the  photo- 
grapher, and  Mr.  Alfred  Marks,  of  Long 
Ditton,  the  treasurer.  Other  photographs 
of  architectural  interest  are  to  be  found  in 
the  gallery.  The  views  in  Brittany  and 
Normandy,  by  J.  Gale  (256),  are  sharp  and 
artistic.  G.  Nesbitt  contributes  fine  figure 
subjects  (187,  188).  The  Platinotype- 
printing  is  represented  in  a  few  excellent 
works.  Mr.  Holyer  shows  (304)  a  copy  of 
the  "Golden  Stairs"  by  L.  Burne  Jones, 
and  several  sjDecimens  of  permanent  platino- 
type  printing  are  exhibited  by  the  company 
of  that  process  (326  to  336).  Nos.  326  and 
■327  are  charming  views  in  oak  frames,  and 
there  is  a  pleasing  greyish  tone  to  the  prints ; 
the  lilies  and  lilacs  from  negatives,  by  F. 
Holyer,  are  also  brilliant  pictures  of  nature. 
•On  the  screen  we  notice  samples  of  gelatine, 
instantaneous,  the  wet  collodion,  and  other 
processes  ;  and  prmting  with  various  metals 
on  plain  paper,  by  T.  Werge,  as  the 
brown  tints  produced  by  the  ammonia 
citrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  uranium. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Andrew  Pringle,  Sil- 
vester Parry,  the  Berlin  Photo  Co.,  receive 
medals. 

To  the  student  of  photographic  art  the 
Exhibition  is  particularly  instructive  ;  ex- 
.amples  of  the  various  processes  may  be 
found,  from  the  wet  collodion  to  the  rapid 
■dry  gelatine  plates,  and  the  most  obstinate 
•admirer  of  the  old  process  cannot  fail  to  re- 
mark that  the  later  work  equals  the  finest 
•and  most  delicate  of  the  wet  collodion  pic- 
tures. He  will  also  find  the  progress  made 
in  instantaneous  photography ;  the  dry  plates 
will  be  found  to  fix  as  readily  as  wet  collo- 
dion, and  the  processes  for  permanent 
printing  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  desire  to 
eee  photography  become  an  art  of  more  than 
•ephemeral  value. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS.— III. 

AS  the  right  to  certam  window-lights 
may  be  acquired  by  occui^ancy,  so  may 
it  be  lost  by  abandonment.  We  have  seen 
that,  under  the  Prescription  Act,  a  twenty 
years'  user  of  lights  gives  an  absolute  and 
indefeasible  title  to  their  enjoyment.  In 
the  same  way,  a  twenty  years'  non-user 
will  destroy  that  statutory  title.  When  a 
window  has  been  shut  up  for  twenty  years, 
the  case  stands  as  though  it  had  never 
existed.  For,  dming  that  period,  the  ser- 
vient tenement  has  acquired  an  easement 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  dominant, 
and  so  their  rights  are  equal  as  against  each 
other.  In  this  case  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  immaterial,  the  mere  length  of 
time  being  all  that  we  have  to  consider. 
But  a  far  shorter  period  of  non-user  will 
also  operate  as  an  abandonment  of  the  right, 
if  there  be  evidence  that  there  was  an  intention 
that  it  should  be  so  abandoned.  In  settling 
the  question  whether,  in  any  particular  case, 
such  an  intention  existed,  regard  must  be 
had  to  all  the  facts,  and  the  position  of  the 
parties.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  if  a  man  do  an  act  which  looks 
like  an  abandonment  of  his  ancient  light : 
the  burden  of  proof  of  showing  that  such 
was  not  his  intention  falls  upon  himself. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  right  being  founded 
upon  enjoyment,  the  cessation  of  that  enjoy- 
ment is  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  abandon- 
ment. If,  for  instance,  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  pull  down  his  house  and 
buUd  up  a  blank  wall  where  formerly  he 
had  windows  ;  then,  it  will  be  for  him  to 
prove  that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  the  right  to  ancient 
lights  which  he  had  acquired.  It  comes, 
therefore,  to  this:  that  any  temporary  disuse 
of  a  window  may  be  evidence  of  its  abandon- 
ment, according  to  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  may  be  interpreted  by  a  judge 
or  a  jury,  with  whatever  aid  they  may 
receive  in  so  doing  from  the  conduct  of  both 
parties  in  the  matter.  Htrre  we  see  that  the 
intention  is  everything  ;  but  there  is  yet 
another  way  in  which  the  right  may  be 
legally  abandoned,  even  though  there  be  no 
proof  of  any  such  intention.  For,  if  the 
dominant  owner  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  the  servient  owner  to  believe  ho  has 
abandoned  his  right  to  ancient  lights,  and 
theiebj  induces  the  latter  to  incur  expense 
in  buUding  and  altering  his  position  upon 
the  faith  of  this  belief,  the  Court  of  Equity 
will  prevent  that  dominant  owner  from  ever 
claiming  his  right  ajiain.  This  is  obviously 
the  converse  proposition  of  that  already  laid 
down  as  to  the  acquirement  of  a  right  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  servient  owner,  and 
is  equally  founded  upon  equitable  doctrines, 
which  are  now  of  universal  application. 
The  points  to  be  proved  in  such  a  case  are 
the  conduct  of  the  dominant  owner,  the 
belief  of  the  servient  owner,  and  the  fact  of 
his  incurring  expense  and  changing  his 
position  upon  the  bo7ia  fide  idea  that  the 
ancient  right  had  been  abandoned. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  that 
of  alteration,  which  comes  so  near  to  that  of 
abandonment  as  to  have  caused  much  con- 
fusion in  the  cases.  But  all  this  was  swept 
away  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  "  Tapley  v.  Jones"  (34  Law  J.  Rep. 
N.S.,C.l'.  342),  already  mentioned,  wherein 
the  lines  of  principle  were  lucidly  laid  down 
for  future  guidance  in  practice.  The 
plaintiff  bought  a  house,  with  ancient  lights 
on  all  three  stories,  overlooking  the  de- 
fendant's premises.  He  enlarged  two  of 
these  lights,  but  Itft  the  third  unaltered. 
The  defendant  then  built  up  a  wall  ob- 
structing all  the  lights,  as  he  could 
not  block  the  new  Avindows  without 
also  blocking  the  old.  The  plaintiff 
thereupon  restored  his  ancient  lights  to  their 
old  position,  and  went  to  the  Court  for  an 
injunction  against  the  defendant  to  pull 


down  his  building.  It  was  a  very  puzzling 
question  what  was  to  be  done ;  for  the 
defendant  had  clearly  a  right  to  obstruct 
the  plaintiff's  new  windows,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  as  clear  aright  to  receive 
light  and  air  through  the  old  ones  ;  and  the 
defendant  could  only  block  up  altogether  or 
leave  them  all  alone.  Lord  Westbury  began 
by  clearing  away  two  fallacies,  which,  how- 
ever, are  still  always  cropping  up  in  the 
discussion  of  this  q\iestion.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "right  to  obstruct,"  for 
every  man  has  only  a  right  to  build  upon 
his  own  land,  subject  to  such  rights  as  his 
neighbour  may  have  acquired  over  it.  Nor 
is  there  any  legal  ■wrong  in  the  so-called 
"  invasion  of  privacy  by  op)ening  windows," 
nor  any  legal  remedy  for  the  grievance.  If, 
therefore,  a  man  has  acquired  an  absolute 
and  indefeasible  right  to  an  ancient  light, 
he  cannot  lose  it  by  opening  two  new  ones. 
These  new  windows  are  no  injury  to  his 
neighbour,  who  may  block  them  up  if  he 
can  do  so  by  building  on  his  own  ground ; 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  there  gives  him 
no  right  to  block  up  the  old  window,  as  to 
which  the  right  has  become,  by  statute, 
absolute  and  indefeasible,  'ihe  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  the  enlargement  of  a  former 
window.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  innocent  act, 
and  cannot  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  acquired 
right  to  the  ancient  light.  But  if  the 
servient  owner  can  block  up  the  new  part 
part  without  injuring  the  old,  he  may  do 
so,  and  if  not,  he  must  let  it  alone.  No  one 
can  be  said  to  have  abandoned  an  ancient 
light  by  enlarging  it,  for  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  clear  evidence  of  a  wish  for  its  more 
extended  enjoyment. 

Where  a  house  is  burnt  down,  or  pulled 
down,  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  ancient  lights,  and  also  as  to 
whether  the  right  is  applicable  to  the  new 
windows.  If  the  land  be  used  for  tillage 
during  some  years,  this  would  be  strong 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  abandon  the  old 
window-lights,  but  not  so  if  it  were  merely 
left  idle.  Thus,  as  to  cases  in  which  the 
building  is  rebuilt,  the  modern  rule  is  that 
the  windows  must  be  substantially  the  same. 
They  need  not  be  ojjened  in  the  identical 
places  of  the  old  ones,  nor  of  exactly  equal 
size ;  but  their  area  must  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same.  The  principle  that  will  be  applied 
in  practice  is,  that  the  new  windows  must 
not  impose  either  an  additional  or  a  different 
servitude  upon  the  servient  tenement  to  that 
wh  ch  formerly  existed.  But  trivial  changes 
will  not  take  away  the  right  to  ancient 
lights  which  was  acquired  by  the  old  win- 
dows, and  there  must  be  some  material 
alteration  in  the  natui-e  or  quantity  of  lijjht 
to  bring  about  this  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  servient  owner  is  rebuild- 
ing his  premises,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  domi- 
nant tenant  to  look  at  the  plans,  if  they  be 
then  offered  for  his  inspection.  Should  he 
not  object  to  the  alterations  proposed,  and 
allow  the  building  to  go  on,  he  will  not 
afterwards  be  able  to  get  an  injunction  if  it 
in  any  way  obstruct  his  light.  This  pro- 
ceeds upon  that  same  equitable  theory  of 
acquiescence  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  is  both  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice.  For,  if  a  man  allow  another 
to  incur  expense  in  this  way,  he  ought  no^, 
afterwards  to  be  permitted  to  come  in  and 
ask  that  work  should  be  undone,  the  doing 
of  which  he  has  himself,  at  least  tacitly, 
encouraged.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the 
conduct  of  a  dominant  owner  who  looks  on 
while  p'ans  are  carried  out  v/hich  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  insjjecting,  is  treated 
as  in  law  an  abandonment  of  his  right  in 
the  ancient  lights  which  will  be  obstructed 
by  the  new  buildings  upon  the  servient  pre- 
mises. 

The  form  of  defence  to  an  action  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  blocking  up  of 
ancient  lights,  or  for  damages,  must,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  facts  of  every  parti- 
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cular  case.  In  neral,  thoro  will  bo  a  denial 
that  the  lights  are  ancient  as  alleged  by  the 
plaintiff;  and,  upon  this  point,  there  is 
always  plenty  of  contradictory  evidence 
forthcoming.  Where  it  is  stated  in  the 
claim  that  the  window  in  question  was  en- 
larged with  the  consent  of  the  defendant's 
predecessor,  that  also  will  bo  controverted 
in  the  defence.  'J  hen,  again,  very  important 
points  may  arise  if  the  owner  of  the  ancient 
tenement  be  a  recent  purchaser,  for  the 
plaintiff  will  have  to  prove  that  he  bought 
with  notice  of  such  an  agreement.  Courts 
of  Equity  have  lately  shown  a  disposition  to 
carry  the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice,  or 
a  knowledge  arising  from  facts  that  can  be 
seen,  somewhat  too  far.  But  this  tendency 
■was  greatly  checked  in  the  recent  case  of 
"  AUen  V.  Scckham "  (Law  Rep.  H.  Chy. 
Div.  790),  where  the  Court  of  Appeal  re- 
versed the  Vice-Chancellor's  decision,  and 
held  that,  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  win- 
dows in  an  adjoining  house  which  over- 
looked the  purchased  property  was  not  con- 
structive notice  of  any  agreement  giving 
the  right  of  access  of  light  and  air  thereto. 
AH  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  loss  of  the 
right  by  abandonment  is  matter  for  a  de- 
fence, and  will  have  to  be  stated,  and  sup- 
ported by  evidence  at  the  hearing,  if  it  be 
relied  upon  to  justify  an  obstruction  of  win- 
dows that  are,  or  were,  admittedly  ancient 
lights  at  some  time  or  other.  It  was  at- 
tempted in  the  recent  case  of  "  Theed  v. 
Debenham  "  (Law  Rep.  2,  Chy.  Div.  165)  to 
argue  that  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  Amendment  Act,  which  regu- 
lates the  height  of  buildings  in  the  streets, 
limited  the  right  to  ancient  lights. 
But  the  Court  held  that  th's  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  right 
as  acquired  by  prescription,  and  that  the 
question  to  be  decided  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  obscuration  in  each  particular  in- 
stance. Still  more  important  was  the  case 
of  "Moore  v.  Hall  "  (Law  Rep.  3,  2,  B.  D, 
178),  which  laid  down  the  rule  to  be  that 
the  proper  measure  of  the  right  was  not  only 
the  purpose  for  which  the  light  was  then 
actually  being  used,  but  also  any  purpose  for 
■which  it  might  hereafter  be  made  applicable. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  defence  to  show  that 
the  obstruction  did  not  prevent  the  plaintiff 
from  carrying  on  his  business,  if  it  were  such 
as  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  on  of  any 
other  business  for  which  more  light  would  be 
required.  This  decision  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that  the  damage  to  the  premises  is 
the  point  to  be  considered,  and  not  alone  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  then  being  used, 
but  the  possible  purposes  for  which  they 
may,  in  the  future,  come  to  be  employed. 

As  to  the  cases  in  which  injunctions  have 
been  granted,  they  are  endless  in  their 
variety,  but  we  may  quote  a  few  examples. 
Where  a  drawing-room  window  was  faced 
by  a  wall  10ft.  high  at  a  distance  of  12ft., 
and  it  was  proposed  to  raise  this  wall  to 
48ft.,  an  injunction  was  at  once  granted. 
The  backs  of  the  houses  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant were  in  a  straight  line.  Plaintiff's 
windows  looked  into  an  area  27ft.  wide. 
Defendant  proposed  to  build  out  a  bow  10ft. 
in  length  by  the  side  of  this  area,  but  an  in- 
junction was  granted.  In  another  case  it 
was  held  that  the  raising  the  opposite 
houses  in  a  street  only  20ft.  wide  from  36  to 
60ft.  was  such  a  material  interference  with 
the  plaintiff's  enjoyment  of  his  premises  for 
business  purposes  as  to  entitle  him  to  an  in- 
jimction.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  pro- 
■vision  of  the  Building  Act,  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  s. 
43_,  afford  no  protection  to  a  person  who,  by 
raising  a  party- wall  in  compliance  therewith, 
has  obstructed  his  neighbour's  lights.  Com- 
ing to  the  question  of  alteration,  we  find  an 
important  decision  in  the  recent  case  of  The 
National  Provincial  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  The 
Prudential  Assurance  Co.  (Law  Rep.,  6,  Ch. 
7,  D.  757),  where  a  building  containing 
ancient  lights  was  pulled  down  and  replaced 


by  another  in  which  the  front  was  sot  back 
and  a  dormer  window  converted  into  a  sky- 
light, and  it  was  hold  that  the  right  to  access 
of  light  had  not  been  lost.  With  regard  to 
the  rule  by  which  the  claimant  will  be  guided 
as  to  granting  an  injunction,  the  latest  au- 
thority is  that  of  "  King  v.  Rudkin  "  (Law 
Rep.  6  Chy.  Div.  IGO),  which  was  decided 
since  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  where  it  was 
held  that  the  jjlaintiff,  in  an  action  to 
restrain  an  alleged  obstruction,  cannot  ob- 
tain an  injunction  unless  he  proves 
substantial  damages.  It  was  further 
laid  down  in  this  case  that  where  a  plaintiff 
has  opened  a  claim  for  substantial  damages 
and  failed  to  prove  it,  the  Court  will  not 
direct  an  inquiry  as  to  damages.  This  really 
means  that  the  plaintiff  would  lose  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  action  by  having  claimed  too 
much,  and  it  should  act  as  a  warning  to  in- 
tending litigants.  But  in  this  respect  the 
whole  law  of  wmdow- lights  is  a  dangerous 
quagmire  for  the  unwary,  and  however 
clear  may  seem  to  be  his  case,  no  man  would 
be  wise  to  take  it  into  Court  -without  having 
first  carefully  consulted  his  solicitor.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  put  together  a  few 
hints  that  may  help  men  of  business  in 
arriving  at  some  conclusion  upon  a  most 
perplexing  subject ;  but  seeing  that  the 
legal  theory  of  ancient  lights  is  so  technical, 
while  its  practical  ax^plication  depends  so 
greatly  upon  the  facts,  we  desire  to  end  with 
a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  may  hastily 
be  meditating  an  action. 


A  CONCRETE  DOME  FOR  INDIA. 

AN  unusually  interesting  example  of  con- 
crete construction  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Bromley-by-Bow.  'The  instance  re- 
ferred to  is  the  large  dome  intended  to  cover 
the  central  hall  of  the  Takhtsingji  Hospital. 
Bhavnagar,  India,  which  is  now  being  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  Emerson, 
architect,  of  Westminster-chambers.  Concrete 
domes  are  common  in  India,  but  no  facilities  are 
available  for  the  building  of  an  elaborately- 
detailed  interior  in  concrete,  such  as  was  desired 
in  this  instance  to  construct,  while  the  cost  of 
so  rich  a  style  of  architectural  enrichment,  if 
executed  in  stone,  precluded  the  use  of  that 
material  for  the  domes  of  the  buildings  now 
referred  to,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  stone  in  sufficiently  large  blocks  for 
the  purpose. 

In  a  style  depending  so  largely  as  Hindoo 
architecture  does  upon  a  repetition  of  elaborately 
intricate  detail,  concrete  furnishes  an  admirable 
material  in  which  such  parts  may  be  advan- 
tageously composed  ;  the  balusters,  for  instance, 
some  800  in  number,  were  all  made  by  Mr.  Las- 
celles  in  his  concrete,  and  sent  over  ready  to  be 
fixed  in  the  pot-itions  they  now  occupy,  and 
we  think  Mr.  Emerson  has  done  wisely  in 
adopting  the  admirable  material  in  question. 
The  fine  dark  red  colour  which  has  been  obtained 
completely  to  match  the  local  stone  used  for  the 
walls  of  the  Hospital  at  Bhavnagar,  is  also  a 
primary  recommendation  to  il;s  use,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  colouring  coat,  which  is  about 
fin.  in  depth,  is  in  perfectly  permanent  colour, 
and  entirely  free  from  any  likelihood  to  fade 
after  exposure  to  the  sun — a  faiUng  pecidiar  to 
several  of  our  red  building  stones  in  England. 
The  dome,  which  we  have  inspected  this  week, 
is  about  27ft.  in  diameter,  and  constructed  with 
ribs,  which  form  a  kind  of  centring  in  them- 
selves, and  it  is  upon  the  ribs  that  the  rings  of 
roofing-slabs  are  laid,  without  the  aid  of  centres. 
Each  rib  on  the  under  tide  consists,  as  it  were, 
of  a  series  of  consoles  or  trusses,  inverted,  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  crown,  after  the  characteristic  manner  of 
Hindoo  domical  roofs,  with  pendants  at  each 
interval  between  ths  divisions  of  the  rib  The 
rib  constructively  is  in  three  pieces,  having  a 
strong  core  of  iron,  which  material,  in  a  lighter 
form,  passes  through  all  the  chief  portions  of 
the  concrete  work.  The  slabs  groove  and  tongue- 
joint  all  round  into  each  other,  -witk  a  wea- 
thered surface  at  the  jointings  outside,  the 
spffites  being  elaborately  enriched  with  an  effec- 
tive diaper  design,  which  in  its  turn  diminishes 
towards  the  apex  of  the  drum.    The  ribs  and 


lower  rings  of  the  covering  slabs  are  made  of 
concrete,  which  is  as  heavy  as  Portland  stone  ; 
the  upper  rings  and  lantern,  with  lions  at  the 
angles,  being  as  light  as  pumice-stone,  so  that 
when  the  dome  is  put  together  a  well-balanced 
and  solid  piece  of  construction  is  tlie  result ; 
while  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  effect, 
in  the  strong  reflected  sunlight  of  India,  will, 
we  should  say,  entirely  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  architect,  whose  experience  of  building  and 
success  in  India  are  so  well  known.  The  hospital 
is  being  built  by  His  Highness  Thakorc  Sahib 
for  the  use  of  his  subjects,  and  the  work  has 
now  been  in  progress  since  January  last  year. 
Mr.  R.  Proctcr-Sims,  the  executive  engineer  of 
Bhavnag-ar  State,  is  supervising  the  execution  of 
the  buildings,  from  Mr.  Emerson's  details  and 
general  drawings.  The  hospital  on  plan  is  a 
long  parallelogram,  having  a  domical  pavilion 
at  each  of  the  four  extreme  comers,  with  the  big 
dome  already  described  as  a  central  feature. 
The  construction  is  entirely  fire-proof,  excepting 
the  roofing  timbers.  The  building  provides 
accommodation  for  fifty  beds,  and  these  are 
arranged  on  two  floors,  in  various  wards  for 
males  and  females,  verandahs  being  provided  all 
round  the  several  sides  of  the  rooms,  and  these 
verandahs  take  the  place  of  our  corridors  and 
passages.  Bath  and  water-closet  provisions  are 
made  in  the  four  low  angle  towers  at  the  ends 
of  the  building,  and  are  disconnected  from  the 
wards  by  verandahs.  The  small  domes  over 
the  angle  towers  are  constructed,  like  the 
central  one,  in  Mr.  Lasoelles'  concrete.  The 
design  departs  from  the  more  usual  Maho- 
metan tj'pe  of  Indian  architecture,  which 
has  been  so  continuously  employed  of  late 
years  for  a  large  proportion  of  new  Indian 
buildings,  and  a  more  Hindoo  character  is 
introduced.  The  facilities  afforded  by  th& 
Mahometan  pointed  arch  for  treatment  of 
verandahs  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage,  and 
render  a  use  of  the  more  ILutel-like  style  of 
Hindoo  work  proportionately  difficult.  Mr. 
Emerson  has  arranged  the  lower  range  of  open- 
ing's ■with  square  columns,  carrying  massively- 
projecting  corbels,  in  three  stages,  which  sup- 
port doweled  lintels  of  stone.  Instead  of  horse- 
shoe arches  in  the  upper  tier  of  openings,  a 
many.cusped  arch  is  introduced,  with  a  view  to 
afford  suitable  spaces  for  carving,  as  it  was 
desired  to  render  the  building,  in  these  parts  of 
the  fronts,  especially  rich  in  carved  ornamenta- 
tion ;  and  the  spandrels  of  these  arches  seemed 
to  offer  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  such  work.  The  modelling  for  the  big  lions 
to  the  lantern  of  the  central  dome  has  been, 
vigorously  done  by  Mr.  Nicholl,  the  sculptor, 
who  has  modelled  all  the  other  figure-work  for 
this  building.  One  chief  item  of  expense  is,  of 
course,  the  carriage  ;  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  conciete-work  should  be  most  carefully 
packed  for  its  passage  to  India.  Por  the  re- 
election of  the  domes  which  we  have  now 
described,  an  English  workman  will  accompany 
the  work,  in  order  to  insure  its  proper  final 
adjustment. 


NEW  DOCK  WORKS    AT  GRANGE- 
MOUTH, N.B. 

DURING  the  past  spring  and  summer  the 
new  dock  works  which  are  being  executed 
for  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  at 
Grangemouth  have  been  making  substantial 
progress.  The  main  entrance  to  the  new  docks 
and  timber  basin  is  about  half  a  mile  lower 
do-vm  the  River  Carron  than  the  entrance  to  the 
present  docks,  and  will  be  much  more  conveni- 
ently situated  for  vessels.  An  entrance  chan- 
nel, about  700ft.  long  by  200ft.  broad,  leads 
from  the  Carron  to  the  entrance  lock,  which  is 
55ft.  broad  and  350ft.  between  the  gates,  and 
will  have  a  depth  of  water  at  high  tide  of 
26ft. 

The  new  dock  is  1,320ft.  long  and  400ft. 
broad,  and  will  contain  an  area  of  1 1  acres  of 
water,  26ft.  deep.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  extent  of  coping  on  the  south  wall,  the 
dock  is  complete,  and  ready  for  the  sheds, 
causewaying,  and  rails.  The  new  timber  basin, 
which  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  dock,  with 
the  earth  taken  out  to  a  less  depth,  and  of 
course  without  walls,  is  also  finished,  and  will 
contain  8  acres  of  water,  and  8  ft.  deep.  A 
channel,  70ft.  broad  at  the  bottom,  leads  from 
the  new  dock  through  the  timber  basin  to  the 
existing  dock.    This  channel  is  15ft.  deep,  and 
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will  enable  vessels  to  pass  from  one  dock  to  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  timber 
vessels  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  once  in  the 
timber  pond.  A  second  channel,  20ft.  wide  and 
14ft.  deep,  branches  off  the  main  one  at  the 
■west  end  of  the  timber  basin,  and  passes  under 
the  railway  sidings  and  the  Grangemouth  and 
Bo'ness  turnpike  road,  the  sidings  and  road 
being  accommodated  with  a  swing  bridge.  A 
small  lock  is  built  in  this  channel  between  the 
two  swing  bridges,  to  join  the  levels  of  the  two 
timber  basins,  the  existing  basin  being  six  feet 
higher  than  the  new  one.  The  channels  into 
the  timber  basins  are  finished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  raUway  swing  bridge  ;  but  as  regards 
the  channel  into  the  dock  a  good  deal  of  work 
has  still  to  be  done.  A  cofferdam  is  being  built 
to  enable  the  junction  to  be  made  with  the 
present  dock  walls,  and  the  foundations  for  a 
swing  bridge  for  siding  accommodation,  and 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  channel  are  still  to  exe- 
cute. 

As  part  of  the  contract  for  the  dock  works,  the 
railway  from  Grahamston  to  Grangemouth  has 
been  doubled,  a  new  goods  shed  built  at  Grange- 
mouth, and  an  addition  made  to  the  passenger 
station.  The  Bo'ness  road,  the  main  thorough- 
fare from  the  old  town  to  the  new,  has  been 
carried  by  a  bridge  over  the  Grahamston  and 
Grangemouth  Railway,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  level  crossings  at  the  station.  The  waUs  of 
the  dock,  locks,  and  channels,  and  the  founda- 
tions for  the  swing  bridges  have  been  built  in  a 
style  similar  to  that  adopted  at  the  Albert  Dock 
in  London,  recently  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  Instead  of  the  usual  stonework,  they 
are  built  almost  entirely  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. About  100,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls 
and  foundations  of  bridges.  The  waUs  are  all 
coped  with  granite,  and  a  lai-ge  quantity  of 
granite  and  freestone  is  also  used  in  the  quoins, 
sills,  roUer-paths,  &c.,  of  the  two  locks.  In 
emptying  and  filling  the  lock  the  water  is  taken 
through  pipes  in  the  side  walls,  instead  of  the 
old  plan  being  followed  of  using  sluices  in  the 
gates.  The  works  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Blyth  and  Cunningham,  C.E.,  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  supplying  the  hy- 
draulic machinery,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Brand  and  Son,  Glasgow. 


WATERPROOF  COVERINGS. 

AMONG  the  needs  of  the  builder,  some 
waterproof  covering,  cheaper  and  more 
generally  useful  than  slate  or  asphalte,  and 
more  reliable  than  bituminous  compounds,  ap- 
pears to  be  required.  The  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  America,  have  been  discussing 
the  subject  of  waterproof  coverings,  from  which 
it  is  evident  there  exists  considei-able  doubt  as 
to  the  best  protecting  substance.  Most  of  the 
substances  used  for  covering  are  open  to  objec- 
tions :  they  expand  and  contract  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  soon  become  of  little  use  in 
keeping  out  the  wet,  by  the  cracks  which  take 
place ;  others  are  not  durable.  Among  sub- 
stances of  these  kinds  we  may  mention  coal-tar, 
felt,  bitumen  and  sand,  and  asphaltes.  Coal-tar 
roofs  do  not  last  long ;  the  volatile  oils,  which 
give  elasticity,  gradually  evaporate  and  leave 
them  absorbent.  The  material  gets  at  last  like 
a  brittle  substance,  and  easily  cracks,  as  may  be 
observed  by  examining  roofs  coated  with  coal- 
tar. 

Mr.  F.  CoUingwood's  paper  on  waterproof 
coverings  furnishes  some  useful  tests  that  were 
made  upon  materials  sent  by  various  competi- 
tors. Impermeability  to  water  at  all  tempera- 
tures and  durability  were  the  main  require- 
ments. Wooden  moulds  with  grooves,  having 
enlargements  at  the  end,  were  filled  with  certain 
mixtures.  The  long  pieces  cracked  when  exposed 
to  a  freezing  mixture  for  48  hours.  Plates  of 
the  same  material  were  also  tried,  and  dropped 
to  see  whether  they  would  break,  and  their 
hardness  and  degree  of  brittlenoss  were  in  this 
manner  discovered.  For  durability,  the  mate- 
»ials  were  exposed  in  a  sand-bath  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°  for  48  hours,  and  the  percentage  of 
loss  noted  ;  afterwards  they  were  subjected  to 
soaking  in  water,  to  find  out  if  any  absorption 
takes  place,  noting  the  increase  in  weight.  The 
various  samples  offered  for  exi5erimcnt  were 
classified:  "1,  Alternate  layers  of  coal-tar  and 
felt ;  2,  mixture  of  soapstone,  crude  petroleum, 


and  resin ;  3,  Trinidad  bitumen  (refined),  and 
coal-tar,  with  admixture  of  sand  ;  4,  asphaltic 
mastics,  consisting  of  various  mixtures  of  Val 
de  Travors  or  Dimmer  asphaltes,  with  Trinidad 
bitumen,  residuum  oil,  limestone,  sand,  &c.  ;  6, 
Trinidad  bitumen  with  paper  or  felt  in  layers  ;  6, 
ditto,  mixed  with  about  10  percent,  of  residuum 
oil  put  on  in  consecutive  layers."  The  tests  showed 
the  coal-tar  and  felt  quite  unreliable  for  perma- 
nent work  ;  that  No.  2  (soapstone  and  petroleum) 
was  a  good  fire-proof  roofing  material,  though 
there  was  a  loss  by  boiling,  and  the  price  was 
too  great.  The  best  samples  of  the  asphalts 
were  found  excellent,  but  were  rather  hard  at 
low  temperatures ;  the  poorer  mixtures  failed 
by  cracking,  and  others  by  absorption,  while  the 
best  were  expensive.  No.  G  was  accepted — a 
mixture  of  Trinidad  bitumen  (refined)  mixed 
with  10  per  cent,  of  residuum  oil.  A  larger 
quantity  of  oil  was  found  to  make  the  material 
soft,  but  10  per  cent,  gave  substance  not  too 
soft  when  warm  nor  too  brittle  when  cold,  and 
was  entirely  non-absorbent,  losing  nothing  when 
boiled.  The  price  being  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  compound,  the  material  was  used  in  three 
layers  to  protect  the  concrete  over  some  arches 
of  a  bridge.  The  total  thickness  of  the  layers 
was  |in. 

Though  these  experiments  are  valuable  in 
testing  the  merits  of  any  material,  we  doubt 
whether  they  were  exactly  the  tests  an  architect 
or  engineer  should  accept.  To  test  a  certain 
material  for  a  specific  purpose,  we  contend  it 
should  be  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  it 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  structure,  namely, 
laid  in  a  certain  thickness  over  brickwork  or 
concrete,  and  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  Even 
with  the  thick  layer  of  sand  placed  over  the 
bitumen,  the  heat  caused  the  latter  to  rise 
through  the  sand  and  begin  to  flow,  from  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  author  himself.  We  have 
probably  at  present  no  material  of  an  imperme- 
able kind  so  rehable  as  asphaltic  mastic  for 
covering  structures,  flats,  or  roofs.  In  France 
it  is  largely  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
used  without  the  addition  of  grit.  It  has  also 
considerable  tensile  strength,  though  this  quality 
is  of  less  consequence  to  the  builder  than  its  free 
yielding  to  settlement,  and  its  non- liability  to 
crack  from  changes  of  the  weather.  Several 
sorts  of  asphalte  are  to  bo  obtained  ;  there  is 
the  ''Seyssel,"  laid  at  from  6|d.  to  Ojd.  per  foot 
for  half-inch  layers;  the  "Val  de  Travers,'' 
from  OS.  per  yard  ;  Claridge's  and  Barnett's,  all 
good  substitutes  for  slates  and  cements.  Can- 
not some  enterprising  manufacturer  find  out  a 
material  offering  the  same  advantages,  equally 
durable,  and  also  cheaper  ? 


ORKNEY. 

(From  The  Times.) 

SHETLAND  for  scenery ;  Orkney  for  anti- 
quities. This  distinction  marks  off,  in  a 
broad  and  general  way,  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  two  groups  of  islands.  The  great 
attractions  of  Shetland  are  the  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices, the  chasms  and  caverns,  the  natural  arches 
and  pillars,  the  voes  and  skerries  and  holms.  In 
Orkney,  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the 
works  of  prehistoric  man — the  brochs,  or  round 
towers,  the  chambered  vaults,  or  tumuli,  and  the 
stone  circles  in  a  more  or  a  less  perfect  state. 
Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Orkney,  is  in  every 
respect  a  more  interesting  place  than  Lerwick, 
the  capital  of  Shetland.  In  some  aspects  the 
two  towns  are  very  much  aUke.  The  principal 
street  of  Kirkwall,  in  which  the  chief  buildings 
stand,  is  a  narrow  lane,  paved  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  with  broad  flags  ;  but  it  has 
a  causeway  of  small  stones  inthe  centre,  which 
affords  a  reasonably  sure  footing  to  the  horses 
and  ponies.  The  streets  that  diverge  from  this 
one  arc  broader  than  the  corresponding  lanes  of 
Lerwick  ;  roads  leading  towards  the  country  are 
sooner  reached ;  and  altogether  the  town  has  a 
more  modern  appearance.  The  hotels  in  Kirk- 
wall are  a  little  in  advance  of  those  in  Lerwick, 
but  only  a  little. 

-  The  object  of  greatest  interest  in  Kirkwall  is 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  which  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  and  is  still  entire  and  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  In  the  IGth 
century  it  was  extended  both  towards  the  east 
and  towards  the  west,  the  same  material  being 
used  as  in  the  original  structure — namely,  old 
red  sandstone,  which  abounds  in  the  islands. 
Haco,  King  of  Norway,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 


Bishop's  Palace  in  12C3,  was  buried  here,  as 
was  also  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  who 
died  here  on  her  way  to  Scotland  in  1290.  One 
of  the  finest  features  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
western  doorway,  in  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  some  very  fine  carving  much  effaced  by 
atmospheric  action.  A  striking  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  alternating  yellow  with  red  sandstone 
in  the  pillars  and  mouldings.  The  interior  is 
bold  and  plain.  The  eastern,  or  "  rose  "  window 
is  very  fine,  and  so  is  that  in  the  south  transept. 
A  fund  exists  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  fabric ;  but  it  might  surely  be  used  to  better 
effect  than  in  whitewashing  the  stone  ceiling 
and  in  painting  the  walls  of  the  choir.  The 
chancel  is  partitioned  off  by  an  ugly  wooden 
screen  and  is  fitted  up  as  a  parish -church,  with 
box.pews  on  the  floor  and  projecting  galleries 
between  the  pillars.  The  general  effect  is  simply 
hideous,  and  the  whole  of  the  ugly  excrescence 
should  be  cleared  off  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  There  is  here  a  good  opportunity  for 
some  patriotic  Orcadian,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  William  Chambers,  to  do  a  real  service  to 
his  land  and  people.  Let  him  do  for  St.  Magnus 
what  Dr.  Chambers  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
St.  GUes's,  Edinburgh,  and  all  men  of  taste  will 
rest  liis  debtors.  A  number  of  curious  tomb- 
stones found  in  different  parts  of  the  building 
are  now  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the  aisles. 
From  the  top  of  the  great  tower  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  Elirkwall,  Kirkwall  Bay,  and 
the  surrounding  islands. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  are  two  interesting  ruins 
■ — that  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  that  of  the 
Earl's  Palace.  In  the  Bishop's  Palace,  or  inthe 
buUding  which  afterwards  received  that  name, 
probably  from  its  having  been  enlarged  by 
Bishop  Reid  in  1540,  King  Haco  resided  after 
his  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Largs,  and  there  he 
died.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  a  massive 
round  tower,  built  of  rough  stone  and  crowned 
with  an  irregular  conical  roof.  A  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  is  the  still  more  inter- 
esting ruin  of  the  Earl's  Palace,  which  forms 
three  sides  of  a  square,  and  contains  some  striking 
architectural  features  in  corner  turrets  and 
projecting  round  windows.  The  palace  was 
built  by  the  same  notorious  Earl  Patrick  who 
erected  the  castle  at  Ssalloway,  in  Shetland,  and 
who  gratified  his  unquestionably  fine  taste  by 
oppressing  his  people  and  compelling  them  to 
furnish  both  the  labour  and  the  materials  for  his 
mansions  in  different  parts  of  his  earldom.  The 
great  banqueting-hall,  the  splendid  proportions 
and  mural  decorations  of  which  may  still  be 
traced,  forms  the  central  feature  of  the  ruin,  as 
it  doubtless  did  of  the  castle  in  its  perfect  state. 
Both  in  the  interior  of  the  hall  and  in  the  towers 
and  turrets  there  is  a  wealth  of  ornamentation 
which  is  unusual  in  old  Scottish  houses.  There 
is  a  fine  Gothic  window  at  the  south  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  western  side  there  is  in  the 
chimney-place  as  goad  a  specimen  of  the  level 
arch  as  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  Scotland.  Of 
course,  the  level  arch  is  merely  an  architectural 
trick ;  it  is  simply  an  arch,  the  stones  of  which 
are  continued  downwards  till  they  reach  a  hori- 
zontal line ;  but  the  contrivance  is  ingenious, 
and  there  could  not  be  a  better  model  from  which 
to  study  its  peculiarities.  The  Orcadians  deserve 
credit  for  the  pride  which  they  take  in  these 
relics  and  for  the  care  with  which  they  are  pre- 
served. 

Another  ruin — -that  of  the  King's  Castle — used 
to  stand  to  the  north-west  of  the  Cathedral.  It 
was  in  its  day  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
northern  isles  ;  but  as  its  possessors  used  their 
power  to  the  detriment  of  the  lieges,  it  was  in 
1614  demolished  by  order  of  the  Piivy  Council. 
In  the  following  century  the  stones  of  the  castle 
were  used  in  building  a  town-house  and  gaol: 
and  in  1865  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the 
ruin  was  removed  to  make  way  for  local  improve- 
ments. Some  good  specimens  of  the  old  Scottish 
family  mansion,  with  an  interior  courtyard,  to 
which  access  is  obtained  through  a  massive  stone 
gateway,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  principal  street 
of  Kirkwall ;  but  the  number  of  them  is  being 
rapidly  reduced. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kirkwall  to  which  visits  may  be 
paid.  There  is  Cromwell's  Fort,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbour,  built  by  some  of  the  Pro- 
tector's soldiers  who  visited  the  island  in  1650, 
in  consequence  of  a  rising  there  under  Viscount 
Montrose — the  last  in  which  that  ill-starred 
Jacobite  took  part.  There  is  the  Gallowhill,  a 
hill  south  of  the  town  on  which  witches  were 
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uhi  J  to  I  c  treated  with  tlio  cxtromo  penalty  of 
Uic  la^Y,  ami  there  is  Widoford  Ilill,  two  miles 
tci  the  north-west,  an  eminenco  720ft.  high,  from 
•which  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  varied 
■vriows  in  the  Orkneys  may  be  obtained.  A  green 
mound  soeu  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  toward  the 
north-west  is  what  is  iiopularly  called  a  Pict's 
house,  though  whether  it  was  the  house  of  a  Pict 
or  a  dwelling-placo  at  all,  is  a  moot  point  on 
which  it  is  well  not  to  express  a  dogmatic 
opinion.  The  circumference  of  this  mound 
measures  MOft.,  and  it  is  12ft.  in  height.  It 
ooutaius  four  separate  chambers,  to  which  access 
is  obtained  by  a  passage  hardly  2ft.  high.  The 
chambers,  of  which  the  largest  and  central  one 
is  about  Oft.  high,  are  built  of  stone,  covered 
with  earth  and  turf.  When  this  mound  was 
opened  some  years  ago  there  were  found  amid 
the  rubbish  which  it  contained  bones  and  teeth 
of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  the 
bear  ;  but  tbcre  were  no  human  remains.  There 
are  two  other  and  similar  tumuli  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ICirkwall ;  but  the  most  perfect 
and  most  famous  and  interesting  specimen 
of  the  class  is  that  called  Mesehowe,  near 
Stomiis. 


AN  IMPEOVED  DISTEMPER. 

AN  improved  kind  of  distemper  for  coating 
walls  and  other  surfaces  has  been  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ingram,  of  113,  Pin- 
borough-road,  S.'W.  The  invention  consists  in 
the  use  of  tapioca  flour  or  some  similar  farina- 
ceous substance  of  a  glutinous  nature  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  size  in  the  preparation  of  distemper, 
and  it  is  prepared  in  the  following  form: — For 
white  the  ingredients  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
whiting  in  powder,  tapioca  flour,  or  some  similar 
farinaceous  substance,  and  ultramai'iue  blue  in 
powder,  and  in  about  the  following  proportions, 
say: — One  hundred- weight  powdered  whiting, 
four  pounds  tapioca  flour,  one  c^uarter  of  a 
pound  ultramarine  blue.  This  may  be  varied 
by  omitting  the  ultramarine  blue  and  substituting 
other  stainers  according  to  the  colour  required. 
The  mixture  only  requires  the  addition  of  boil- 
ing water  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  invention  are,  that  it  renders  the 
separate  treatment  of  size  or  glue  as  a  substitute 
unnecessary  ;  that  it  is  more  convenient  in  form, 
and  that  it  retains  its  effective  properties  for 
a  length  of  time  in  any  climate,  whereas  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  size  has  always  been  a 
drawback  to  its  use,  and  has  in  many  parts 
led  to  the  substitution  of  glvie,  which  also  requires 
separate  treatment,  and  is  equally  inconvenient 
to  prepare. 


MODERN  ARTISTIC  FURNITI'EE. 

ESSRS.  W.  WALKER  and  SONS,  of 
119,  Bunhill-row,  E.G.,  have  just  issutd 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  designs  of 
manufactured  furniture,  which  are  superior  in 
many  respects  to  ordinary  work.  Although 
we  have  little  faith  in  illustrations  of  fiirniture, 
however  well  executed,  they  yet  serve  to  indicate 
the  class  of  work  turned  out.  In  the  20  sheets 
of  illustrations  Messrs.  Walker  give,  printed  "in 
brown,  we  have  a  variety  of  desig'nsfor  domestic 
furniture,  beginning  with  the  fittings  of  the 
hall,  such  as  umbrella-stands,  and  ending  in 
the  requisites  of  the  bedroom  and  boudoir.  The 
first  illustration  shows  a  dining-room  fitted  up 
with  Queen  Anne  furniture,  as  exhibited  by 
this  firm  at  the  Sydney  International  Exhibi- 
tion, 1880,  and  which  won  a  gold  medal  and 
first  special  prize  for  excellence  of  de^ign  and 
construction.  The  buffet  and  overmantel  are, 
perhaps,  rather  Renaissance  than  Queen  Anne, 
but  are  of  good  shape.  Another  sheet  shows  a 
carved  wood  chimney-piece  in  American  walnut, 
panelled  dado  and  door,  panelled  wooden  ceiling, 
and  parquet  floor  in  hard  woods.  The'  first 
article  is  priced  at  £32  10s.,  and  is  effective  in 
design.  The  designs  for  economic  art  library 
furniture  are  not  all  of  equal  merit  :  the 
cut  ends  of  the  chimney-piece  and  bookcase 
are  over- worked,  and  xjlainer  outlines  would  have 
been  in  better  taste.  The  chairs  and  tables 
are  preferable.  Wood  chimney-pieces  in  walnut, 
oak,  and  ebouised  woods  are  given  in  variety, 
so  that  the  most  moderate  taste  may  be  gratified. 
Dining-room  furniture,  from  the  plainest 
to  the  more  costly  descriptions,  is  illustrated  in 
several  sheets  ;  the  cost  of  a  small  dining-room 
or  bachelor's  chamber,  fitted  with  oak  or  Ameri- 


can walnut,  is  quoted  in  one  sheet  at  .£47  10s.  ; 
this  includes  a  5ft.  buffet,  an  overmantel  with 
bevelled  glass,  a  small  dining-tablo,  of  expand- 
ing construction,  a  side  table,  4  chairs,  with 
seats  covered  in  embossed  Utrecht  velvet,  and  2 
arm-chairs.  Some  sensible  diidng-room  sofas 
and  easy-chairs  are  illustrated,  and  sheet  11 
shows  a  quietly-designed  drawing-room  suite, 
suitable  for  American  walnut  or  cbonised  wood. 
Wo  also  recommend  for  simplicitj'  and  lightness 
the  economic  bedroom  furniture  shown  on  plate 
IG,  made  of  ash  or  walnut.  Some  of  the  other 
designs  lose  in  effect  by  overcrowding,  and  a  few 
of  the  details  are  wanting  in  quietness,  as,  for 
instance,  the  ends  of  the  Duchess  toilet-table, 
plate  19.  The  catalogue  will  be  found  useful 
by  all  who  wish  to  furnish  with  good  taste  and 
economy.  The  designs  are  chiefly  in  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian  styles. 


FRENCH   ART   AND    ITS  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  STATE. 

THE  Lecture  Session  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute  was  commenced  on 
Monday,  when  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison  lectured  on 
"  The  Relations  between  Art  and  State  created 
in  France  by  Richelieu."  The  lecturer  said  that, 
varying  with  the  temper  of  nations  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  times,  painting  and  scidpture  had 
been  seen  now  under  one  and  now  under  another 
of  three  different  aspects.  They  had  been 
purely  imitative,  or  decorative,  or  poetic,  as  one 
or  the  other  phase  answered  best  to  the  needs  and 
tendencies  of  the  moment ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  one  of  the  rulers  of  France,  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  fully  to  realise  their 
immense  importance  in  connection  with  the  well- 
being  of  a  commercial  nation.  The  policy  pur- 
sued by  Colbert  in  this  respect  derived  its  im- 
pulses directly  from  the  State  poUcy  inaugurated 
by  his  g-reat  predecessor  Richelieu  ;  and  in  order 
to  understand  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  the  Arts  which  were  created  in  France  by 
Colbert  it  was  necessary  to  review  the  circum- 
stances which  led  Richelieu  into  the  arbitrary 
courses  which  he  invigorated  with  his  splendid 
talent,  and  which  were  alternately  the  object  of 
extravagant  blame  or  extravagant  admiration, 
because  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  to 
work  were  so  little  understood.  When  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  came  to  its  fatal  close,  men, 
weary  of  combat,  were  eager  to  barter  liberty 
for  law.  The  ideal  which  had  involved  the 
liberation  of  human  life  from  all  the  restraints 
which  prevented  its  harmonious  development 
was  replaced  by  the  vision  of  order.  The  love 
of  order  was  the  passion  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
name  of  order  all  tyranny  was  justified.  The 
work  of  establishing  this  tyranny  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Richelieu.  RicheHeu  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  im^Jortance  of  truths  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  embodied  in  the  Renaissance. 
The  latter  had  proclaimed  that  the  most  noble 
fruits  of  life  were  produced  only  when  complete 
scope  was  allowed  to  the  develojiment  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  Richelieu  remembered  that  the  in- 
dividual counted  for  very  little  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people.  The  affii-mation  of  the 
supreme  rights  of  the  individual,  having  been 
carried  to  its  extreme,  had  ended  in  reaction. 
The  day  had  not  yet  come  for  asking  in  what 
way  individual  liberty  might  be  secured,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  there  should  be  created  in  the 
mass  that  unity  of  jjurpose  ^^■hich  alone  ensured 
collective  action  and  led  to  national  greatness. 
The  task  of  the  hour  was  only  the  simple  task  of 
creating  that  unity  of  purpose  and  of  realising 
that  ideal  of  collective  action.  To  this  task 
Richelieu  devoted  the  most  splendid  energies 
which  ever  inspired  a  suffering-  human  body,  and 
that  which  he  set  himself  to  do  he  accomplished. 
The  I'icturer  briefly  traced  the  course  pursued  by 
Richelieu  in  welding  all  the  forces  of  the 
national  life  into  one  giant  whole,  and  pointed 
out  that  his  policy  should  be  judged  by  the 
ch-cumstanccs  of  the  hour,  and  not  by  the 
standard  of  fixed  principles.  The  principles  of 
his  policy  imposed  themselves  on  after-genera- 
tions, and  although  the  royal  power  which  was 
put  in  his  hands  became  a  scourge  to  those  who 
followed  him,  yet  its  utmost  excesses  could  not 
destro}'  the  bond  into  which  he  had  laiitted  the 
very  nerves  and  sinews  of  France.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  how  Richelieu's  policy  of  union, 
direction,  and  protection  was  left  to  those  who 
came  after  him ;  and  went  on  to  show  how  his 
successor,  Colbert,  carried  out  these  principles 


in  relation  to  tho  Fine  Arts,  An  interesting 
description  was  given  of  tho  manner  in  which 
the  new  Academy  of  Paris,  under  Governmental 
regulation,  superseded  the  ancient  mmlrise,  or 
corporation  of  painters  and  sculptors.  Colbert 
had  no  more  love  of  tho  arts  for  their  own  sake 
than  any  other  leading  man  of  his  day,  but  he 
saw  the  services  which  they  might  render  to  in- 
dustry, and  tho  welfare  of  French  industry  was 
a  point  of  supremo  importance  in  his  general 
scheme  of  maintaining  the  predominance  of 
France  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  To  the  Academy 
was  now  confided  the  future  of  French  art,  and 
to  it  was  wholly  entrusted  the  education  of  the 
young  generation,  while  to  the  chief  of  the 
academicians  was  allotted,  not  only  the  direction 
of  the  Academy  itself,  but  also  that  of  all  the 
branches  of  French  industry  in  so  far  as  they 
demanded  the  co-poration  of  art.  As  controller 
of  the  Royal  household  and  of  all  works  under- 
taken by  the  Crown,  Colbert  found  additional 
reasons  for  upholding  and  securing  the  position 
of  the  Academy.  He  was  now  free  to  organise 
as  he  would  all  the  various  forms  of  art  activity 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  connect  them  with 
one  another,  and  place  their  direction  in  one 
absolutely  guiding  hand.  Henceforth  one  and 
the  same  system  should  embrace  in  its  meshes 
the  administration  of  public  works,  of  the  Royal 
galleries  and  collections  of  all  art  industrial 
enterprises — should  connect  and  constitute  all 
art  bodies,  direct  the  teaching  in  their  schools, 
and  control  even  the  aiTangements  of  their 
annual  exldbitions.  This  system,  which  involved 
a  code  of  the  most  arbitrary  measures, 
was  brought  into  organic  unity  by  the  single 
purpose  of  enhancing  French  social  and  political 
importance.  To  this  end  Colbert  fostered 
French  industry,  and  forced  it  into  novel 
channels,  bringing  glassworkers  from  Venice 
and  laoemakers  from  Flanders,  that  they  might 
yield  to  France  the  secret  of  their  skill ;  and  to 
this  end  ho  provided  for  the  French  artisan 
means  of  instruction  such  as  he  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  The  art  treasures  of  the  King  were 
lavishly  increased,  not  for  his  private  pleasure, 
but  that  they  might  be  the  more  useful  in  refin- 
ing the  taste  of  those  to  whom  they  were  to  be 
thrown  open  ;  palaces  and  public  buildings  were 
to  afford  commissions  to  French  artists,  and  a 
means  of  technical  and  artistic  education  to  all 
those  employed  upon  them.  An  establishment 
created  for  the  making  of  the  necessary  furniture 
of  State  apartments  became  at  once  a  great 
national  school  of  cabinet-making  and  upholstery, 
which,  coupled  with  the  training  received  in  the 
State  manufactories  of  Gobelins  and  Sevres, 
immediately  influenced  every  branch  of  produc- 
tion, whilst  the  officially  organised  corporations 
of  artists  which  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  under  the  protectorate  of  tho  central 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for 
foreign  study  by  the  foundation  of  the  School  of 
France  at  Rome,  secured  the  interests  of  art 
education  in  its  highest  and  most  complete  form. 
With  Le  Brun  as  director  of  the  Academy,  that 
unity  of  authority  which  had  been  the  precept 
of  Richelieu's  policy  imposed  its  extreme  con- 
sequences, and  prevented  in  France  that  divorce 
between  art  and  industry  which  took  place  at 
that  moment  in  almost  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  Although  the  caprices  of  the  power 
which  Richelieu's  and  Colbert's  principles  had 
rendered  sovereign  ultimately  brought  about 
financial  distress  through  foreig-n  wars ;  and 
although  many  parts  of  Colbert's  scheme  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  Sjiirit  in  which  it  originated  stUl 
animated  France.  His  great  provincial  school 
of  industrial  art  at  Bievre-Vache  was  suppressed, 
but  tho  principles  upon  which  that  establishment 
was  conducted  stUl  prevailed  in  the  great  national 
manufactories,  and  the  workmen  of  the  Gobelins 
and  Sevres  went  forth,  like  their  forefathers 
from  Bievre-Vache,  to  enrich  the  resources  and 
raise  the  level  of  private  enterprise.  The 
autocratic  tyranny  of  Le  Brun  still  bore  fruit,  for 
the  conditions  created  under  his  auspices  pre- 
served sound  traditions  of  teaching  and  training 
ready  to  hand  against  the  day  when  the  sources 
of  artistic  production  might  again  prove  fertile ; 
and  in  spite  of  wars  and  revolutions,  tho  con- 
nection between  the  arts  and  industry — which 
other  nations  were  now  seeking  painfully  to  re- 
establish— had  never  been  lost  m  France.  French 
provincial  cities  stiU  maintained  their  academic 
schools,  and  they  might  even  now  see  the 
municipal  councils  of  poor  couutrj-  towns  taxing 
their  slender  funds  with  noble  public  spirit  to 
give  the  boy  whom  they  hoped  might  ono  day 
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distinguish  himself  a  start  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  attention  and 
appreciation  ;  and  at  its  close  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer. 


DECORATION  OFST.PANCIl.\S'  CHURCH. 

DURING  the  last  two  months  this  well- 
known  church  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Grace.  It  was  open»d  for  service  on 
Sunday  last.  An  important  change  has  been 
effected  in  the  aspect  of  the  interior,  which,  with 
its  walls  of  Pompeian  red  no  longer  produces 
that  gloomy  impression  which  it  before  shared 
with  many  of  its  "classic"  sister  churches  in 
London.  A  building  with  a  flat  ceiling  117ft. 
long  by  60ft.  broad,  and  only  40ft.  lugh,  maybe 
said  to  present  distinct  difficulties  to  the  de- 
corator ;  but  these  have  been  boldly  met,  and 
not  without  success.  The  ceiling  in  question  is 
originally  divided  by  very  wide  margins  into  a 
great  number  of  very  small  panels  or  shallow 
coffers,  containing  at  intervals  pendant  rosettes. 
The  margins  are  kept_  light,  of  a  quiet  stone- 
tint,  and  the  panels  mostly  blue  with  a  green 
star  in  each,  only  those  being  coloured  red  which 
emphasize  the  general  design.  The  proportions 
of  the  panels  are  improved  by  carrying  the  blue 
or  red  somewhat  beyond  their  own  limit.  The 
cornice,  which  has  the  demerit  of  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  small  mouldings  without  any 
frieze  or  leading-  feature,  has  been  well  brought 
out  with  firm  colour  and  pretty  solid  gilding. 
The  walls  above  the  galleries  oi'e  painted  a 
bright  luminous  red,  whilst  below  the  galleries 
so  much  of  the  wall  as  is  not  occupied  by  the 
numerous  marble  tablets  is  of  a  darker  tone  ;  the 
window  and  door  dressings  throughout  being 
kept  light.  The  gallery  fronts  are  also  light, 
with  bronze  and  gold  mouldings,  and  are  divided 
by  ornaments  into  spaces  which  accord  with  the 
columniation  below  them.  The  dwarf  columns 
which  support  the  galleries  are  also  treated  as 
bronze,  and  relieved  with  gilding.  The  apse,  or 
"tribune"  (which  already  contained  three  good 
but  somewhat  dark  stained  windows)  is  now 
made  rich  and  effective  by  a  series  of  wide  hori- 
zontal bands  of  fiue  G-reek  ornament  on  gold 
ground,  which  well  relieve  the  six  heavy  wood 
antique  scagUola  columns.  These  columns  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  ever  made  in  scaghola,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  know  St. 
Pancras  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  interior. 

The  topmost  of  these  gold  bands  bears  the 
words,  from  Isaiah,  "  Come  ye  and  let  us  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Eternal."  The  high  plinth 
below  the  columns  is  decorated  principally  in  a 
rich  maroon  colour  and  gold  ornament,  which  is 
made  to  connect  andframe  the  white  marble  tables 
of  the  decalogue,  prayer  and  creed  which  already 
existed.  The  oak  seating  remains  and  has  been 
renovated.  New  warming  apparatus  on  Grundy's 
system  has  been  introduced,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Salter,  architect,  the  surveyor 
of  the  fabric,  other  general  repairs  have  been 
executed.  The  cost  of  the  works  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the  congregation, 
who  have  relied  entirely  upon  private  subscrip- 
tion. The  church  was  designed  by  Inwood  and 
built  in  1820-22  at  a  cost  of  £76,000.  The  re- 
novation will  cost  over  £2,000.  The  Rev.  the 
Hon.  Canon  Spence  is  the  xiresent  vicar,  who 
has  actively  promoted  the  work. 


STAIRS. 

STAIRS  (writes  a  contributor  to  the  American 
Architei-t)  can  be  made  an  attractive  feature  in 
a  house.  Every  architect  knows  this ;  but  no 
man  can  build  a  flight  that  will  be  comfortable, 
or  even  safe,  in  a  cramped  or  narrow  hall. 
Stairs  are  exacting  in  their  demands,  and  if 
these  demands  are  not  complied  with  we  shall  be 
reminded  of  the  neglect  every  time  we  use  them. 
We  may  resort  to  make-shifts  (if  inclined  to  do 
so)  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  but  we  cannot 
put  off  the  stairs  with  anything  and  say  ' '  it 
will  do,"  and  no  coaxing  will  bring  an  ill-con- 
trived or  badly -arranged  flight  of  stairs  into  use 
on  any  possible  terms.  A  good  run  is  what 
every  flight  of  staiis  requires.  If  the  run  is  not 
long  enough,  then  we  must  increase  the  height 
of  the  risers  ;  and  the  rise,  after  it  has  reached  a 
certain  point,  becomes  trying  when  difficult,  and 
at  last  dangerous.  In  many  houses,  in  almost 
all  cheap  houses,  the  rise  is  eight  inches.  Even 
the  back  stall's  should  not  have  a  more  rapid 


rise,  and  for  the  principal  stairs  this  is  wholly 
inadmissible.  The  other  extreme,  a  fault  not 
often  committed,  is  to  have  the  rise  too  low.  Any- 
thing below  six  inches  is  almost  as  trying  ss  the 
other  extreme,  but  it  is  not  so  dangerous.  The 
most  satisfactory  rise  is  six  and  a-half  inches, 
and  from  that,  if  crowded,  we  may  go  on  to 
seven  inches  without  drawing  attention  to  the 
tread  ;  but  above  that  point  the  rise  begins  to 
fatigue  us.  Arise  of  six  and  a-half  inches  re- 
quires a  tread  of  at  least  fourteen  inches,  and  for 
one  of  nine  inches  a  tread  of  eight  inches  will 
suffice.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one 
would  put  a  rise  of  that  height  into  any  dwell- 
ing. One  might  as  well  resort  to  a  ladder,  and 
indeed,  a  ris3  of  this  kind  would  be  but  little 
better  than  such  a  contrivance  to  reach  the 
chamber  floor.  Whether  the  risers  are  high  or 
low,  they  must  all  be  of  a  uniform  height.  Any 
departure  from  this  rule  is  always  attended  with 
mischievous  results.  If  all  the  risers  in  a  flight 
are  seven  inches,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
one  is  either  six  or  eight  inches  high,  every 
l^erson  who  passes  up  or  down  will  trip  at  that 
stair.  No  matter  how  often  he  goes  up  or  down, 
he  will  always  trip  at  that  point. 

Stairs,  to  be  effective,  should  be  wide  between 
the  wall  and  rail,  with  one  or  two  flats  or  land- 
ings ;  and  in  no  instance  should  they  be  dis- 
flgured  by  the  introduction  of  winders.  The 
rail  must  be  heavy,  the  balusters  something 
more  than  "  dipper  handles,"  and  at  the  foot  let 
there  be  a  newel,  on  which  the  architect  may 
display  his  taste  and  skill.  It  need  not  be  ela- 
borate, but  it  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  it 
should  have  something  more  to  recommend  it 
to  our  notice  than  the  cheap  and  stereotyped 
forms,  wliich  may  be  bought  at  the  turner's  by 
the  hundred. 

It  is  pleasant  to  mount  up  stairs  properly 
planned,  especially  if  they  are  well-lighted  and 
ventilated.  And  if  on  the  first  landing  the 
architect  can  contrive  a  bay,  deeply  rece.«sed  and 
provided  with  seats  beneath  the  wide  windows, 
he  will,  by  so  doing,  add  another  charm  to  the 
house.  Here  those  who  are  advanced  in  years, 
and  who  find  it  difficult  to  climb  the  whole 
flight  at  a  time,  may  rest  awhile,  or  sit  and  chat. 
Here  t'ae  little  ones  love  to  pause  in  their  pas- 
sage up  and  down,  and  here  flowers  growing  in 
a  jrirdinicre  in  front  of  the  window,  may  send 
their  fragrance  through  the  house. 


"  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES."* 

THE  last  part  of  ' '  Gloucestershire  Notes  and 
Queries"  quite  equals  its  predecessors  in 
the  variety  of  matter.  We  have  a  very  interest- 
ing transcript  from  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
"Personal  and  Prof  es.sional  Recollections  "  on 
Gloucester  Cathedral  (pp.  336,  339),  in  which 
the  restoration  and  decoration  of  the  choir- 
vaulting  are  made  the  subjects  of  remark.  The 
polychromatic  treatment  of  the  intricate  ribbed 
vaulting  of  choir  is  one  that  would  not  please 
everybody,  but  our  own  recollection  of  it  dis- 
poses us  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  late 
eminent  restorer.  Another  note  speaks  of  the 
font,  a  massive  design  by  Scott  in  the  Norman 
style.  The  writer  says  "it  harmonises  well  with 
the  general  features  of  the  nave,  though  not 
exactly  with  the  architecture  of  that  portion  of 
the  building  where  it  is  placed,  near  the  moulded 
columns  and  west  front  added  by  Abbot  Mor- 
wentin  the  middle  of  the  loth  century."  It  is 
wrought  in  Inverness  granite,  which  is  as  hard 
as  steel,  and  of  a  mottled  red  colour,  not  unlike 
Lizard  marble.  It  stands  on  steps  "fine  axed " 
of  palo  blue  colour.  At  the  corners  are  shafts 
with  carved  capitals,  and  the  four  sides  of  font 
have  carved  panels,  3  to  each  front,  in  low  relief, 
surrounded  by  foliage.  These  contain  heads  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  the  heads  of  the  prophets 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  and  also  Sc. 
Matthew,  St.  John,  and  Isaiah,  with  other  de- 
vices. The  carving  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
fine  for  the  material.  Its  cost  was  £750.  On 
page  256  is  an  account  of  some  curious  stone 
figures  at  Notgrove  Church,  quoted  from  Rudder. 
An  ancient  freestone  figure  in  the  north 
cross-aisle,  in  a  long  robe,  and  in  the  church- 
yard two  other  similar  figures  of  stone,  in  full 
proportion,  are  described.  About  the  year  1050, 
so  says  the  tradition,  one  of  these  stones  was 
removed  and  turned  into  a  trough  for  cattle, 
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"  but  there  was  such  a  lowing  and  disturbance 
amongst  them  the  day  and  night  following,  as 
strack  the  people  with  terror  and  amazement, 
and  caused  them  to  bring  back  the  stone  to  its 
former  place,  and  then  all  was  quiet  again.  This 
was  attested  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
several  of  his  neighbours  of  good  credit,  in  the 
year  1G80."  We  find  an  interesting  note  on 
Todenham  parish- church,  recently  restored  Jjy 
Mr.  E.  J.  K.  Cutts,  of  London.  Fragments  of 
Norman  and  an  Early  English  arcade  are  pre- 
served. The  description  of  Cheltenham  60  years 
ago,  and  the  quotations  from  parish  registers, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  antiquary,  and 
already  the  editor,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker, 
M.A.,  has  rescued  from  dust  and  neglect  many 
scraps  of  information  from  recondite  sources, 
which  the  future  historian  of  Gloucestershire 
may  turn  to  good  account. 


MODERN  STEELS  AS  STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  in  the 
Society's  hall,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernays,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  rend  by  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont, 
C.E.,  on  "  Modern  Steels  as  Structural 
Materials."  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  structural  inferiority  of 
the  modern  very  soft  steels  as  compared  with 
the  structural  value  which  steel  made  by 
the  Bessemer  and  other  modem  processes  pro- 
mised to  possess  ten  years  or  so  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  high  tenacity  of  steel  then  being  pro- 
duced seemed  to  indicate  that  it  would  afford 
engineers  considerable  facility  for  building 
lighter  structures  than  was  possible  with  iron. 
Attempts  to  employ  this  steel  for  bridge  and 
boiler-work,  however,  showed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  impart  greater  toughness  to  these  steels, 
and  since  then  steel-makers  have  laboured  to 
effect  this  by  producing  very  soft  and  ductile 
steels.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  very 
mild  steels  of  low  elastic  limit,  though  of  con- 
siderable ultimate  strength  and  of  great  range 
of  extension,  have  been  produced,  some  of  these 
steels  offering  very  little  structural  advantage 
over  ordinarily  good  iron,  and  some  inferior  to 
best  iron.  In  the  endeavour  to  impart  toughness 
to  the  steels,  great  ductUityhad  been  obtained, 
which,  if  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  low 
elastic  limit,  was  a  loss  in  efttcieniy.  It  thus 
appeared  that  constructors  were  in  danger  of 
losing  all  the  advantages  which  the  application 
of  steel  to  structural  purposes  promised  a  dozen 
■years  ago  to  secure,  though  steels  may  now  be 
obtained  of  greater  uniformity  and  trustworthi- 
ness than  was  possible  at  that  time. 


CHIPS. 

The  Town  Council  of  Bristol  decided,  on  Tuesday 
week,  consequent  on  a  report  by  Mr,  Howard,  C.E., 
to  reconstruct  the  Bedminster- bridge.  The  existing 
one  is  an  early  iron  structure,  which  has  long  been 
reputed  to  be  shaky,  and  which  was  deEcribed  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  as  an  "  engineering 
curiosity." 

The  annual  report  as  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Extension  Fund  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
ninety-one  chapels,  providing  additional  accommo- 
dation for  14,507  persons,  have  been  assisted  by 
grants  amounting  to  £7,552.  The  fund  has  aided 
during  the  past  six  years  in  providing  65,855 
additional  sittings  in  Weslej^an  chapels. 

"The  Auld  Clay  Biggin"  at  Ayr,  in  which 
Robert  Burns  was  boru,  hitherto  occupied  as  a 
public-house,  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Ayr  Burns'  Monument,  and  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  Burns'  museum.  There  is  a 
considerable  area  of  ground  attached,  and  this  is  to 
be  attractively  laid  out. 

A  new  mission-church  of  St.  Michael  aud  All 
Angels  was  opened  at  Ponsanooth,  three  miles  from 
Peiuyu,  on  Wednesday  week.  It  has  wooden 
muUious  and  bell  tu  ret  copied  from  the  picturesque 
churcli  of  Cro'wfield,  nearCoddenham,  Suifolk.  Mr. 
H.  Bennetts,  of  Pem-yn,  was  the  builder. 

An  inqiury  was  held  at  the  town-hall,  Stratfoid- 
by-Bow,  on  Tuesday  week  before  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith, 
Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  respect- 
ing an  application  from  the  West  Ham  local  board 
for  sanction  to  borrow  £10,000  for  works  of  surface 
drainage  and  £6,590  for  street  improvements.  The 
surveyor  to  the  board,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  explained 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  improvements. 
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CnUECH  OF  ST.   inCHAEL,  CAMDEN  TOWN. 

This  fine  example  of  church  architecture,  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Gamer,  architects, 
is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  our  lithographic 
illustration  is  taken  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Weather- 
ley's  beautifully-executed  pen-and-ink  drawing 
from  the  last  Hoyal  Academy  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House.  The  foundation-stone  of 
this  church  was  laid  about  three  months  ago  by 
the  Marquis  of  Camden. 

AETISTSl    HOMES. — NO.    7  :  THE   AEAB   HAIL,  SIE 
FEEDK.   LEIGHTON'S  HOUSE. 

Last  week  we  fully  described  this  interesting 
house,  at  the  same  time  giving  plans,  elevations, 
and  a  general  perspective  view.  To-day  our 
double-page  plate  illustrates  the  elaborate  in- 
terior decorations  of  the  Arab  Hall.  The  dome 
is  decorated  on  a  gilt  ground,  and  the  windows 
are  glazed  with  stained  glass.  The  small  shafts 
to  the  side-openings  are  entirely  of  white 
marble,  and  the  caps  to  the  large  columns  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  are  gilt.  The  wall- 
tiles  to  the  window-reveals  are  dark  blue.  In 
other  respects,  the  black-and-white  drawing 
furnishes  as  fairly  a  good  idea  of  the  decorative 
effect  as  any  drawing  of  the  kind,  simply 
in  line,  can  give.  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  B.A., 
was  the  architect  for  the  work.  The  marble- 
work  was  by  Messrs.  "White  and  Sons,  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road,  Pimlico.  The  drawings  from  which 
our  illustration  is  taken  were  exhibited  this 
year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

MAISON  HYDEAULIQUE,  ANTWEEP. 

Ojte  of  our  lithographic  pages  is  devoted  to  some 
useful  details  from  the  Maison  Hydraulique  at 
Antwerp.  The  sketches  were  made  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  who  has  furnished  many 
very  valuable  particulars  on  the  drawing  itseif 
with  several  figured  dimensions.  The  sheet 
includes  drawings  of  the  staircase,  with  its  re- 
markably-carved balustrade  ;  an  old  oak  bench  ; 
some  fireclay  tiles  and  glazed  tile  lin  ings  to  an 
open  hearth  ;  and  details  of  a  hanging  lamp  in 
iron. 

MEJIOEIAL  IIAXL  AND  SCHOOLS,  DOVEE. 

This  building  is  situate,  with  the  main  entrance 
in  Priory-road,  having  a  right  of  entrance  also 
in  Biggin- street.  It  has  been  erected  for  the 
requirements  of  a  congregation  gathered  together 
by  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Frewdn.  The 
great  pcouUarity  of  the  site — a  narrow  frontage 
of  about  20ft.,  widening  out  behind,  and  again 
narrowing  to  a  mere  slip— rendered  special 
planning  necessary.    The  difficulty  was  farther 


increased  by  the  circumscribed  area,  necessitating 
the  covering  of  every  inch  of  available  ground 
to  obtain  the  required  accommodation.  The 
hall,  being  surrounded  by  adjoining  buildings 
and  property,  the  light  had  to  bo  obtained, 
ahnost  entirely,  from  the  roof.  The  front  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  class-rooms,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Sunday-school.  The  front  is  built  of 
red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ;  the  roofs 
are  slated  with  Bangor  slates.  The  Hall  is 
heated  on  Porritt's  t-ystem  of  an  underground 
stove.  Provision  is  made  for  a  gallery  at  end, 
and  one  at  side,  to  be  erected  at  a  future  time. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  fittings,  is 
slightly  under  £2,000.  The  works  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.W.  Bromley, 
builder,  of  Dover,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Taylor,  A. R.I. B. A.,  architect,  of 
Moorgate  Chambers,  72,  Finsbury  Pavement, 
E.G.  The  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
drawing  in  this  year's  Royal  Academy. 

PEIVATE  HOTEL,  AEUNDEL-STEEET. 

We  publish  an  elevation  of  the  above  hotel, 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  upon  the  sites  of 
Nos.  25  and  2G,  Arundel-street.  It  will  be  of 
red  brick,  stone  dressings,  and  tiled  roof.  It  will 
contain  over  40  bed-rooms  for  visitors,  and  will 
be  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience.  A  lift 
will  communicate  with  each  floor.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  Dunn,  1,  John-street,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 


COfflPETITIONS. 

Caeditf. — Plans  are  invited  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  hall  on  the  site  of  the  old  Theatre, 
Crockherbtown.  The  street  frontage  is  100ft.  ; 
sitting  accommodation  must  be  provided  for 
2,000  per.sons,  with  an  orchestra  for  200  persons, 
and  the  limit  of  cost  is  £10,000.  A  premium  of 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best  plan,  and  designs  are 
to  be  sent  in  before  January  3rd,  1881. 

LivEEPOOL. — New  Conseevative  Club. — On 
Wednesday,  September  29th,  the  date  fixed  for 
the  delivery  of  the  plans  by  the  competitors, 
twenty- seven  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  to  the 
committee.  It  is  believed  that  they  intend  to 
hire  a  suitable  set  of  rooms  near  the  Exchange 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  drawings  ;  after  which 
no  doubt  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  who  drew  up 
the  conditions,  will  inspect  the  drawings,  and 
make  his  report  for  the  final  consideration  of  the 
committee. 


SCHOOLS    OF  ART. 

Aye. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
successful  students  in  the  science  and  art  classes 
was  made  by  Col.  Alexander,  M.P.,  at  the  New 
Academy,  Ayr,  on  Saturday.  The  rejiort  showed 
that  in  the  art  classes  13  students  earned  the 
highest  grant  for  works  sent  to  South  Kensing- 
ton, .5  third-grade,  and  1 1  second-grade  prizes 
had  been  taken.  At  the  May  examinations,  16 
prizes  and  51  passes  were  gained  in  the  second- 
grade — in  all,  28  prizes  falling  to  the  art  classes. 
The  science  classes  had  also  been  satisfactory, 
and  in  building-construction  5  passed — 2  first- 
class  and  3  second — and  a  similar  result  was 
attained  in  the  applied-mechanics  class. 

GATESHEiD. — A  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
week  in  the  Town-hall,  Gateshead,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
students  who  last  winter  attended  the  Science 
and  Art  Classes  of  the  Gateshead  School  Board. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Professor  Ede 
and  others.  The  following  were  the  prizes  and 
certificates  awarded  :  — •  Barn  Close  Schools : 
Students  registered,  104;  examined,  87;  Queen's 
prizes  won,  26 ;  certificates  taken,  82.  Alex- 
andra-road Schools:  Students  registered,  57; 
examined,  43  ;  Queen's  prizes  won,  18  ;  certifi- 
cates taken,  78.  North  -  Eastern  Railway 
Literary  Institute :  Students  registered,  29 ; 
examined,  17  ;  Queen's  prizes  won,  6  ;  certifi- 
cates taken,  21.  Prior-street  Schools:  Students 
registered,  16  ;  examined,  12 ;  Queen's  jsrizes 
won,  3  ;  certificates  taken,  10. 


A  new  piivate  chapel  at  Wynyard  Park,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Londoudeny,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Burham  on  Sunday.  The 
chapel  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  Ijctwccu  £4,000 
and  £5,000.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  Wellington- 
street,  Loudon,  W.C.,  was  the  ai-chitect,  and  Mr. 
Sanderson,  of  Durliam,  the  sole  contractor. 


ABCH^OLOGICAIi. 

Inteeestino  Aech;i3ological  Discoveeies  at 
liiEKDALE  CnuECii. — A  short  time  ago  the  au- 
thorities of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  rectors 
and  patrons  of  the  living  of  Kirkdale,  North 
Yorkshire,  commenced  to  restore  the  chancel  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  church  at  that  place,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  mo.st  interesting  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  country.  It  was  intended  to 
put  a  new  roof  on  the  chancel,  and  to  make 
several  other  improvements,  which  we  detailed 
about  a  month  ago.  Since  then  the  work  has 
been  commenced,  but  the  walls  have  proved  to 
be  so  decayed  and  unstable  as  to  be  quite  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  oaken  roof 
intended  for  the  chancel.  Con.scquently  more 
extensive  alterations  and  excavations  have  been 
found  necessary,  and  in  the  progress  of  this 
additional  work  some  very  curious  specimens  of 
sepulchral  work  have  been  discovered.  Under 
the  wall-plate  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
was  found  a  stone  supposed  to  indicate  the  rest- 
ing place  of  an  archer,  as  on  its  surface  were 
distinctly  visible  the  remains  of  a  bow  and 
arrow,  whilst  at  the  junction  of  these  two,  on 
what  was  intended  for  the  string,  was  seen 
carving  supposed  to  represent  the  hand  of  the 
archer  in  the  act  of  puUing  the  bow.  How  the 
stone  became  fixed  where  it  was  found  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  A  similar 
stone  is  said  to  be  visible  in  Coxwold  Church. 
In  the  opposite  wall  of  the  chancel  was  found 
embedded  what  had  evidently  been  used  as  a 
stoup.  Another  discovery  was  made  by  the 
workmen  in  the  corner  of  the  north-east  waU, 
where  they  found  a  curious  stone,  completely 
covered  with  Runic  inscriptions.  Similar  stones 
have  been  previously  found  here,  and  are  now 
buUt  up  into  the  south  and  west  walls  of  the 
church,  one  of  them  showing  (as  translated  by 
the  Rev.  D.  II.  Haigh,  of  Erdington)  that  it 
was  the  tomb  of  Ethelward,  King  of  Deira,  a.d. 
651  to  660.  Six  lead  coffins  of  more  modem 
date  have  also  been  disinterred,  probably  con- 
taining the  remains  of  some  of  the  Robinson 
family,  former  owners  of  the  Welburn  estate, 
and  who  lived  at  Welburn  Hall,  a  fine  old 
Elizabethan  mansion  now  in  ruins,  about  a  mile 
south  of  Kirkdale  Church.  These  have  probably 
been  interred  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 


CHIPS. 

The  Pontypridd  m'ban  sanitary  authority  re- 
ceived on  Friday  a  report  by  Mr.  Lomas,  engineer, 
exiilaining  his  sewerage  scheme  for  that  town.  He 
proiioses  to  adopt  the  quiescent  principle,  and  to 
construct  works  in  Taff  Vale,  and  to  discharge  the 
eiiiuent  from  the  iilter-heds  into  the  liver. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carline, 
county  surveyor  for  North  Yorkshire,  and  brother 
of  the  surveyor  to  the  Lewisham  district  board  of 
works. 

A  memorial  dvinking-fouutaiu  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  St.  Leonard's  Public  Gardens  in  com- 
memoration of  the  late  James  Burton,  architect, 
and  founder  of  the  town  of  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea. 

A  shocking  accident  occurred  on  Sunday,  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Aloysius, 
Ardwick,  Manc;:ester.  Whilst  the  congregation  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred  persons  were  leav- 
ing the  upper  room,  one  of  the  beams  running  from 
wall  to  wall  collapsed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
floor  gave  way,  precipitating  eighty  or  a  hundred 
persous  into  the  school-room  beneath,  a  distance  of 
nearly  twenty  feet.  One  woman  died  directly,  and 
twenty  other  persous  were  conveyed  to  the  infir- 
mary. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ehzabeth,  Ashley,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £3,000,  hy  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  from 
the  designs  of  the  Hon.  Willjraliam  Egerton,  M.P., 
has  been  opened.  It  will  seat  250  people.  This 
building,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  belfry,  which 
is  of  Runcorn  stone,  is  of  brick  and  terra-cotta. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  Eariy  Decorated.  The 
contractor  for  tlie  fabric  was  Mr.  H.  Ormsou,of  Bow- 
don,  and  for  the  iuteiual  fittiugs  Me.ssrs.  Jones  and 
WilHs,  of  London. 

Tlie  Semper  Museum,  lately  opened  in  Zurich  as 
a  memorial  to  the  great  architect,  owes  its  fouuda- 
tiou  to  a  committee  of  his  scholars  and  admirers. 
Another  memorial  is  beiug  prepared,  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  complete  edition  of  his  architectural  and  otiier 
artistic  writings,  wliich  will  be  ilhistrated  by  130 
copper-plate  engravings.  His  son,  Manfred  Semper, 
is  charged  with  the  editorship. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  opened  at 
Maidstone,  on  Moiuhij'.  The  conti-actor  for  the 
building  was  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Kochcstcr. 
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THE     EHIND    LECTURES  ON 
ARCHEOLOGY. 

DECOEATIYE  METALWOEK. 

ON  Monday  the  first  of  another  course  of  the 
Rhind  Lectures  in  Archieology,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, -was  given  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  curator  of  the 
Antiquarian  Museum. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  that  in  his  last  course  of 
lectures  on  Scotland  in  early  Christian  times,  he 
described  those  relics  which  were  exclusively 
ecclesiastical.    In  the  present  course  the  general 
subject  would  be  continued,  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  by  the  description  of  objects  which, 
though  not  exclusively  ecclesiastical,  yet  con- 
nected themselves  with  those  that  were  so,  by 
the  character  of  their  art  and  associations.  In 
the  autumn  of  1826,  a  shepherd  passing  along 
the  hiUside  of  Himterston,  about  six  miles  from 
Largs,  picked  up  a  flattened  ring  of  metal  v.'hioh 
he  observed  partially  protruding  from  the  soil. 
A  square-headed  pin,  broken  at  the  point,  was 
attached  to  the  ring  by  a  loop  at  the  back.  The 
article  was  thus  evidently  a  brooch,  but  it  was 
remarkable  for  its  size,  its  peculiar  form,  and  the 
excessive  richness  and  beauty  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion. Having  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Hunterston,  the  brooch  of  Hunterston 
was  now  recognised  as  an  example  of  artistic 
work  in  gold  and  silver  which  had  few  equals  of 
its  kind.    After  indicating  the  dimensions  of 
the  brooch  and  describing  its  appearance,  Mr. 
Anderson  said  that  the  decorative  metalwoik  of 
the  brooch  was  peculiar  both  in  its  workman- 
ship and  in  the  character  of  its  art.    It  was  a 
species  of  granulated  work,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  filagree  implanted  on  gold  plates.  The 
character  of  the  art  was  zoomorphic,  the  patterns 
consisting    chiefly    of    serpents  or  lacertine 
creatures  twisted  and  interlaced  in  the  manner 
so  characteristic  of  that  school  of  Celtic  art 
which  produced  the  illuminated  decorations  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels.     That  this 
correspondence  in  the  style  of  decoration  might 
be  more  clearly  exhibited,  not  only  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  but  in  every  instance  in  wMch 
the  comparison  might  be  necessary,  Mr.  Ander- 
son exhibited  enlarged  representations  of  charac- 
teristic pages  selected  from  the  manuscripts — 
one  being  a  page  from  the  Gospels  of  Durron, 
attributed  to  the  hand  of  St.  Columba  ;  another 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  preserved, 
with  the  other  Celtic  manuscripts,  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  founded  by  an 
Irish  missionary  iu  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century ;  a  third,  an  initial  letter  from  the  Gospels 
of  Lindisfarne  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  decorated  pages  of  the  Gospels  of  Lindis- 
farne written  in  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Design.    There  was, 
Mr.  Anderson  went  on  to  remark,  no  feature  of 
design    in    the    decoration  of  the  brooch  of 
Hunterston  which  was  not  also  found  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Celtic  manuscripts  of  the  Gos- 
pels.   The  art  of  the  brooch  was,  therefore,  the 
art  of  the  Christian  period.  But  there  was  more 
to  be  said  of  it  than  that.    The  elegance  of  its 
design  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
manuscripts.    The  skill  of  its  workmanship  was 
such  that  it  was  questionable  whether  it  could 
be  greatly  surpassed  by  the  most  skilful  art 
workmanship  of  the  present  day.    It  was  only 
when  its  details  are  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass  that   the   fitness   and   beauty  of  their 
minutest     rendering     became  fully  apparent. 
Whether  they  considered  it  in  its  relation  to  this 
peculiar  school  of  art,  or  in  relation  to  the  know- 
ledge of  technical  processes,  and  the  delicacy 
and  skill  of  its  workmanship,  it  was  a  work  of 
art  of  no  common  merit.    It  was  true  that  it 
might  not  commend  itself  to  existing  tastes  as 
an  article  of  dress  ;  but  its  qualities  as  a  work 
of  art  were  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  art,  and 
not  by  the  freaks  which  moulded  the  fleeting 
forms  of  fashion.    Its  design,  its  ornamentation, 
and  its  workmanship  all  alike  told  of  a  time  when 
there  was  a  feeling  for  art  so  pure,   and  a 
capacity  for  art  workmanship  so  high,  that  if  it 
were  difficult  to  estimate  their  comparative  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  present  day,  it  was,  at  least, 
impossible  to  say  of  their  manifestations  that 
they  were  weak,  ineffective,  or  contemptible. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to  say  of  them, 
and  to  say  it  with  confidence,  that  they  were  far 
from  being  devoid  of  merit,  that  they  possessed 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  all  the  qualities  , 


which  gave  excellence  to  either  art  or  to  work- 
manship, and  to  affirm  that  he  would  now  be 
considered  an  artist  of  eminence  who  should  pro- 
duce a  design  of  equal  merit,  and  he  a  workman 
I  of  uncommon  skill  who  should  render  it  with 
equal  delicacy  and  effectiveness.    But  there  was 
another  point  of  high  interest  connected  with 
this  brooch.    It  bore  on  the  plain  portion  of  the 
i  back  of  the  flattened  ring  the  autograplis  of  two 
of  its  former  owners  scratched  with  a  point  in 
'  the  surface  of  the  silver.     Both  inscriptions 
,  were  in  the  later  and  more  local  variety  of  the 
Runic  alphabet,  which  was  known  as  Scandi- 
navian, and  was  thus  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  and  more  widely- diffused  variety  known 
as  Old  Northern.    It  could  even  be  said  of  the 
letters  thus  scratched  on  the  back  of  the  brooch, 
that  they  belonged  to  a  local  variety  of  the 
Scandinavian  Runes  which  was  confined  to  an 
area  so  circumscribed  as  to  comprehend  only  the 
islands  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Passing 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
this  special    form  of  brooch    was  Celtic  or 
Scandinavian  —  in    other   words,  whether  it 
was  a  form  which  was  typical — Mr.  Anderson 
narrated  the  circumstances  under  which  a  hoard  of 
brooches  was  found  under  a  boulder  by  one  of  the 
workmen  in  the  course  of  the  formation  of  the 
Sutherland  railway  through  the  parish  of  Rogart 
in  1 868,  and  described  in  detail  the  three  brooches 
of  that  hoard  which  were  now  known  to  exist, 
adding  that  the  rest  had  probably  been  melted 
as  bullion.    Nothing,  he  said,  could  arrest  the 
continued  destruction  of  similar  objects  but  the 
wide  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  that  their 
value  as  bullion  was  exceeded  by  their  interest 
and  value  as  works  of  art — that  they  revealed  to 
them  a  lost  style  of  art,  which  it  might  be  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  decorative  artificer  of 
modem  times  to  study  and  to  imitate,  and  that 
they  showed  them  how  effectively  the  simplest 
modes  of  decoration  might  be  associated  with 
beauty  of  form  and  purity  of  design.    But  they 
posssessed  a  still  stronger  interest — not  of  a 
technical  kind,  and  therefore  not  necessarily 
confined  to  a  single  class  of  individuals — an  in- 
terest arising  from  the  fact  that  they  disclosed 
to  them  the  existence  in  Scotland  of  an  art 
faculty,  of  which,  without  them,  they  could 
have  had  no  conception  ;  and  therefore  an  in- 
terest which  must  necessarily  diffuse  itself  as 
widely  as  the  existence  of  culture  and  taste  in 
the  community.     (Applause.)     Having  briefly 
noticed  other  specimens  of  the  same  description 
of  ornamental  work  known  to  exist  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  Anderson  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  dealing  with  a  kind  of  brooch 
which  possessed  a  marked    individuality  of 
character,  both  as  regarded  its  form  and  its 
style  of  ornament.    Its  form  was  no  less  peculiar 
than  the  style  of  ornament  with  which  it  was 
associated.    It  was  not  a  disc,  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  brooches,  nor  oval  and  bowl-shaped  like 
the  Scandinavian  brooches,  nor  harp-shaped 
like  the  Roman  brooches,  nor  a  flattened  circular 
ring  like  the   later  Highland  brooches.  It 
was    penannular — that  was,    it  was   a  ring 
which    was    not    continuous,     but    had  an 
opening,  real  or  apparent,  between  its  two  ends. 
This  was  the  special  feature  which  made  this 
special  form  of  brooch  a  typical  form.  Even 
when  the  two  ends  of  the  ring  were  joined,  as  in 
the  Hunterston  brooch,  the  expanded  ends  were 
treated  with  reference  to  their  ornament,  not  as 
if  they  formed  part  of  a  continuous  ring,  but  as 
if  they  were  two  symmetrical  pudings  which  did 
not  require  to  be  joined.    Having  next  discussed 
the  question  of  the  area  of  their  typical  form, 
Mr.  Anderson  said  that  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  objects  which  he  had 
described  was — (1)  that  there  was  a  special  form 
of  brooch  which  was  Celtic  and  of  the  Christian 
time  ;  (2)  that  this  special  form  was  penannular 
with  exi^anded  ends,  having  a  long  pin  loosely 
looped  on  the  ring  of  the  brooch  ;  (3)  that  this 
form  occurred  abundantly  within  the  Celtic  area, 
rarely  outside  of  it,  and  then  only  in  circum- 
stances which  showed  that  these  outlying  speci- 
mens were  stragglers  from  the  principal  group  ; 
and  (4)  that  while  the  area  of  the  type  included 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  special  variety  of 
the  type  with  which  they  had  been  dealing  was 
more  Scottish  than  Irish.    In  the  course  of  the 
examination  it  had  also  become  apparent  that  the 
art  which  usually  decorated  this  type  of  brooch 
was  the  Celtic  art  of  the  Christian  time — the 
same  art  which  they  had  found  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  manuscripts  and 
shrines  of  the  early  Celtic  Church,  and  which 


they  had  stUl  to  make  acquaintance  with  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  sculptured 
monuments  which  formed  such  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  Christian  art  as  associated 
with  our  country.  Passing  to  the  consideration 
of  another  group  of  objects  in  metal,  characterised 
by  the  same  art,  but  exhibiting  a  different  i^hase 
of  its  development,  and  disclosing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  system  of  symbolism,  which  was  at 
once  the  most  prominent  featiu-e  and  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery  of  the  class  of  monuments 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,  Mr.  Anderson  gave 
a  detailed  description  of  the  articles  found  by 
some  workmen  in  the  artificial  mound,  on  the 
estate  of  Largo,  in  Fife,  knovm  as  Norrie'sLaw, 
and  said  that  the  conclusions  which  emerged 
from  an  examination  of  the  evidence  relating  to 
the  silver  relics  in  question  were — (1)  that  the 
hoard  was  deposited  in  the  sandy  sod  at  the  base 
of  the  Pagan  gravemound  ;  and  (2)  that  the  art 
which  they  exhibited  was  the  same  art  which 
they  had  now  traced  upon  the  manuscripts,  the 
book-covers,  the  bell  shrines,  the  croziers  and 
reliquaries,  and  lastly,  on  the  brooches  and  per- 
sonal ornaments  of  the  Early  Christian  time  in 
Scotland.  There  were  other  objects  in  silver  and 
bronze  which  exhibited  this  art,  but  less  pro- 
minently, such  as  the  massive  silver  chains  of 
circular  double  links  which  bore  upon  their 
terminal  links  several  of  the  symbols  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  occasionally  filled  with  enamel.  In 
closing,  Mr.  Anderson  remarked  that  the  logical 
outcome  of  all  this  description  of  decorated 
manuscripts,  decorated  metal-work,  and  deco- 
rated stone-work  could  be  nothing  less  than  the 
disclosure  of  a  national  school  of  decorative  art, 
presenting  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
were  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  might,  therefore,  possess  a 
higher  value  and  wider  utility  than  mere  curio- 
sities in  the  history  of  art. 


STABILITY  AND  STRENGTH  OP  STONE 
ARCHES. 

THERE  isone  article  in  the  current  number 
of  Van  Nostrand's  "  Engineering  Maga- 
zine," on  the  stability  and  strength  of  the  stone 
arch,  which  has  some  interest.  The  author  is 
Mr.  George  F.  Swain,  Providence,  R.I.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  discuss  this  vexed  problem 
of  construction  from  a  new  point  of  view,  though 
how  far  the  author  has  done  so,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge,  after  we  have  furnished  them 
with  his  main  conclusions.  Mr.  Swain  bases 
his  treatment  of  the  arch  on  a  theorem  demon- 
strated by  Professor  Dr.  "Winkler,  of  Berlin, 
published  in  the  Zeitschrift  dcs  Architckten  unci 
Ingcnieur  Vcfcins  zu  Hannover  in  1879.  He  does 
not  profess  to  say  the  method  is  new  or  perfect, 
but  thinks  it  enables  us  to  test  the  stability  and 
strength  of  stone  arches,  with  at  least  sufficient 
accuracy.  A  similar  theory,  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, has  been  laid  down  by  the  late  Professor 
Rankinein  his  "Applied  Mechanics,"  and  Canon 
Mosely's  theory  has  also  much  in  common  with 
it ;  but  the  writer  does  not  allude  to  these  authors. 
The  method  is,  in  short,  the  old  one  of  con- 
structing a  line  of  resistance  within  the  middle 
third  of  the  arch  ring  ;  but,  it  is  believed,  the 
only  basis  for  such  a  theory  is  Professor 
Winkler's.  This  savant  has  advocated  the 
elastic  theory  of  the  stone  arch,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that,  theoretically,  it  is  the  only  one  ad- 
missible ;  though  the  author  of  the  jjaper  we 
are  reviewing  believes  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  entire  acceptance, 
and  that  a  simpler  method  can  be  used  in  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Swain  enters  at  length  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  line  of  resistance,  as  generally  under- 
stood, and  defines  it  as  a  curve  in  the  plane  of 
the  arch  ring,  or  as  ' '  the  locus  of  the  centres  of 
pressure  on  each  section,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  outer  forces,  and  (in  general)  to  the 
axis  of  the  arch  ring."  Its  construction,  by  the 
aid  of  determining  the  resultant  of  two  forces, 
is  described ;  but  we  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
repeat  a  process  well  understood  by  the  mathe- 
matical reader,  nor  can  we  here  enter  into  the 
solution  of  other  points  in  regard  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  stresses  and  the  position 
of  the  line  of  resistance.  The  point  of 
greatest  importance,  indeed,  in  all  these 
attempts  is  to  determine  the  position  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  pressures  in  the  joints.  If  the 
pressure  approaches  near  the  edge,  the  question 
becomes  one  of  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
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matorial ;  if  it  fall  outside  the  joint,  the  arch  ia 
iinstablo,  aud  its  remaining  wtrength  is  that  of 
the  mortar,  whose  tensile  streugtli  is  disregarded. 
Ilenco  it  is  necessary,  for  an  arch  to  bo  ia  equi- 
Ubriun,  that  the  lino  of  resistance  laust  fall 
within  the  arch  riug  at  every  point ;  for  its 
strength,  that  it  nui^Lnot  approach  near  enough 
to  either  edge  of  the  arch  ring  to  crush  the 
stone.  Accordingly  it  has  been  found,  and 
has  been  stated  by  liankine  and  others,  that  the 
true  line  of  resistance  should  everywhere  lio 
within  the  middle-third  of  the  arch  ring.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  for  an  infinite  number  of  such 
lines  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  external 
forces  applied  to  the  arch,  but  the  true  line  of 
resistance  is  that  which  gives  the  smallest  pres- 
sure on  any  joint ;  in  other  words,  the  line  which 
lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  minimum  aud 
maximum  horizontal  thrusts.  The  author  pro- 
coeds  to  argue  that  the  true  line  of  resistance 
will  have  a  fixed  position  determined  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  material,  though  this  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  almost  a  practical  impossi- 
bility to  determine,  as  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
in  a  stone  arch  is  not  constant,  the  stone  and  the 
mortar  vary  for  almost  every  voussoir.  To 
meet  these  difficulties  the  author  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  a  theorem  founded  on  Winkler's. 
The  theorem  is  as  follows: — "Por  an  arch  of 
constant  section,  that  Une  of  resistance  is  ap- 
proximately the  true  one  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  axis  of  the  arch  ring,  as  determined  by  the 
method  of  least"  squares."  The  demonstration 
assumes  that  the  loading  is  vertical,  and  that 
the  line  of  resistance  maybe  taken  to  coincide 
with  the  equilibrium  polygon ;  but  these  as- 
sumjjtions  do  not  create  sufficient  errors  to 
invalidate  the  method  for  practical  purposes. 
The  three  equations  given  are  those  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  true  equlibrium  polygon  for 
flat  arches  of  constant  section  with  fixed  ends,  as 
deduced  by  the  theory  of  elasticity.  Without 
(iiagram  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  the 
investigation  minutely,  or  the  construction  pro- 
posed by  the  author  for  the  curve  representing 
the  load  on  the  arch.  The  author  observes:  — 
"The  proof  of  Winkler's  theorem  is  noc  changed, 
while  the  errors  due  to  it  are  partly  got  rid  of.  .  . 
Assuming  the  truth  of  Winkler's  theorem  in 
the  case  of  arches  subjected  to  forces  sUghtly 
inclined,  and  whose  section  is  not  exactly  con- 
stant, we  are  enabled  to  state  generally  the 
theorem  :  If  any  line  of  resistance  can  be  con- 
structed inside  the  arch  ring,  the  true  line  of 
resistance  lies  within  it  also  ;  hence,  the  arch  is 
stable.  For  if  an;/  line  of  resistance  can  bo  so 
constructed,  we  can  construct  the  maximum  and 
minimum  lines,  and  some  intermediate  line  will 
be  nearer  the  axis  than  either  of  these  two." 
Graphically,  the  strength  of  an  arch  may  be 
tested  by  the  followiug  method: — Draw  an 
average  line  through  the  centres  of  joints  at 
crown  and  springing  for  a  given  load,  calculate 
the  smallest  value  of  the  centre  of  pressure  from 
the  edge  of  joint,  and  lay  it  off  at  each  joint 
from  both  extrados  and  iutrados  ;  then  between 
the  two  curves  thus  found  the  inie  line  of  re- 
sistance must  be  made  to  lie.  Hence,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  stability  and  strength  of  a 
stone  arch  depends  upon  finding  the  position  of 
the  true  line  of  resistance  by  the  theory  of 
elasticity ;  that  its  exact  determination  is  impos- 
sible, from  various  causes,  though  it  can  be  found 
within  certain  limits,  these  being  governed  by 
the  crushing  resistance  of  the  material. 


CHIPS. 

A  suggestion  for  au  exhibitim  of  portraits  of  un- 
known origin  has  been  submitted  to  the  South 
Kensiugton  Science  aud  Art  Department,  aud  the 
department  has  promised  to  give  due  cons'dyra^iou 
to  what  it  terms  a  "  useful  sugg-stion."  A  sugges- 
tion for  au  exhibition  of  any  kiud  always  saems  to 
fiad  favour  at  South  Kensington. 

A  coffee-tavern  was  openel  at  Bury -St.- Ed- 
mund's last  week.  The  premises  have  beeu  rebuilt 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Bacon,  architect,  of 
that  town,  by  Mr.  J.  Robinson. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Poole,  Dorset,  last  week,  it 
was  decided  to  take  s  ops  for  the  formation  of  a 
local  School  of  Alt,  aud  Mr.  \\^  Laukesterwas  ap- 
pointed hon.  secre'ary. 

At  a  parish  meeting  held  at  Framlingham  on 
Monday,  it  was  decided,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  a  Local  Government  Board 
mspector,  to  adopt  the  deodorising  principle  at  the 
outfall  of  the  town  sewers,  in  order  to  abate  an 
existing  nuisance. 


Bedford. — Holy  Trinity  Church  was  reopened 
on  Sunday  week,  after  internal  renovation.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  has  been  distempered  in 
colour,  and  the  chancel  and  sacrarium  liave  been 
paved  with  Maw's  tesselated  encaustic  tiles.  The 
pulpit  has  been  reduced  in  height  and  the  panels 
removed  from  the  sides,  and  a  brass  pulpit  desk 
erected,  new  pitch-pine  lectern,  prayer-desk  and 
seat,  and  oak  credence  table  erected,  new  brass 
gas  fittings  erected  throughout  the  church  ; 
chairs  are  substituted  for  benches  in  the  centre 
of  area,  the  heavy  capping  removed  from  side 
galleries,  and  heating  apparatus  by  hot  water 
introduced.  Mr.  John  Day,  of  Bedford,  was  the 
architect ;  the  painting  and  decorative  works 
were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Carling  ; 
the  gas-fittinga  aud  re-lighting  by  Messrs. 
Kilpin  and  Billson ;  the  woodwork  by  Mr.  John 
Hull,  all  of  Bedford ;  and  the  paving  by  Messrs. 
Maw  and  Co.,  of  Broseley,  Salop. 

Blackburn. — The  church  of  St.  Peter  was  re- 
opened on  the  22nd  ult.  after  considerable 
alterations.  A  chancel  has  been  formed  at  the 
east  end  by  removing  five  rows  of  pews,  and 
constructing  a  raised  platform  14in.  above  the 
level  of  the  nave  floor,  as  far  as  the  first  nave 
pier,  and  inclosed  by  a  parapet  wall  of  limestone 
and  vax'ious  marbles.  The  pulpit  has  been  fixed 
upon  a  stone  base  in  a  position  from  which  the 
north  gallery,  previously  blocked,  can  be  well 
seen.  In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  wall  are  two 
steps  of  St.  Anne's  marble  treads,  with  rouge 
Malplaquet  risers ;  a  third  step  rises  to  the 
sacrarium,  having  the  tread  of  rouge  Girote 
marble,  with  Bardilla  marble  riser,  and  the  altar 
stands  upon  a  fourth  step,  having  a  black  and 
gold  marble  tread  and  a  riser  of  Dent  fossil 
limestone.  The  whole  of  the  marble  and  stone- 
work have  been  executed,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  for  the  chancel  and  choir  stalls,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Varley  and  Sons,  of  Blackburn.  The 
floor  of  sacrarium  and  chancel  has  been  laid 
with  encaustic  tiling  of  quiet  design,  in  harmony 
with  the  colours  of  the  marble  ;  it  was  supplied 
and  laid  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  The  choir  stalls  are  of  Dantzio 
oak  with  carved  and  panelled  bench  ends. 
Separate  lockers  are  provided  for  the  choir,  and 
special  seats  for  the  clergy.  The  whole  of  the 
joiner's  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  H. 
and  A.  Duckworth,  Blackburn.  A  new  iron 
staircase,  with  brass  standards  and  handrail,  has 
been  fixed  to  the  pulpit  by  Messrs.  T.  Thomason 
and  Co.,  of  Birming'ham,  who  made  the  ironwork 
to  the  organ-front.  The  heating  apparatus  has 
been  renovated  by  Messrs.  Mercer  Bros.,  Black- 
burn. The  cost  of  the  alterations  (exclusive  of 
organ- screen)  will  amount  to  about  £550. 
The  "  singing  gallery  "  in  front  of  the 
organ  has  been  removed  and  an  organ-screen  of 
Dantzic  oak  filled  in  with  gilded  organ  pipes, 
with  bracketed  coved  panelling  under,  and 
carved  pendants  and  ornamental  ironwork,  has 
been  substituted.  This  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Charles  Porter,  builder.  The  entire 
restoration  has  been  executed  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Simpson, 
of  Blackburn. 

Beverley  Minster. — A  new  screen  di\dding 
the  nave  from  the  chancel  of  Beverley  Minster  is 
completed,  and  replaces  one  of  stone  and  Classic 
in  character.  The  new  screen  is  of  oak,  and  was 
nearly  the  last  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  works. 
The  design  resolves  itself  into  three  divisions  or 
bays,  with  the  principal  bay  in  the  centre,  a 
narrow  bay  oa  each  side,  and  a  half-bay  at  each 
end  of  the  screen.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  a 
groined  roof,  the  arches  whereof  rest  on  clustered 
columns,  each  pillar  being  in  three  stori«s.  or 
heights.  In  the  second  story  of  the  pillars  are 
alternate  Tudor  shafts,  and  in  the  story  above 
are  alternate  niches  and  smaller  columns.  The 
niches  are  reserved  for  statues.  Above  the  bays 
the  screen  is  finished  with  a  bold  parapet,  divided 
into  sections  and  faced  with  the  usual  mouldings, 
enriched  with  running  designs  in  conventional 
foliage.  Pinnacles,  rising  from  foliated  trusses, 
mark  the  parapet  into  sections,  each  containing 
a  niche  presenting  a  draped  statue  already  in 
position.  Each  figure  is  nearly  three  feet  high. 
They  represent  King  Athelstanc,  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  Mary,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Martin, 
and  St.  John  of  Beverley.  The  screen  has 
been  carried  out  by  a  local  artist — Mr.  J.  E. 
Elwell,  Beverley,  who  took  the  work  in  hand 


rather  more  than  four  years  ago.  The  tender 
was  £2,800,  but  some  additional  work  has  been 
necessitated. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's. — The  chancel  roof  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  has  just  been  restored.  The 
roof  is  a  waggon-headed  structure  of  the  stylo 
of  the  first  part  of  the  15th  century  ;  it  measures 
oGft.  by  24ft.  across,  and  is  divided  into  five 
rows  of  panels,  eleven  in  each  row  by  half  ribs, 
with  half  pancl'i,  a  rich  moulding,  and  elaborate 
coved  cornice  beneath,  and  all  the  intersections 
are  marked  by  carved  bosses,  the  ribs  being  ex- 
tended half  way  between  each  boss  into  a 
lozenge.  Scarcely  two  of  the  panels  are  exactly 
of  the  same  propurtio  is,  and  the  mouldings  vary 
greatly.  Each  of  the  116  lozenges  showed 
traces  of  a  distinct  subject,  carved,  gilded,  and 
coloured,  and  the  GO  bosses  were  similarly  treated, 
the  subjects  being  varied — including  sacred, 
heraldic,  floral,  humorous,  and  grotesque.  Ia  the 
cornice  were  angels  alternately  attired  in  tunicB 
and  clothed  in  feathers,  each  bearing  a  scroll  in- 
scribed with  a  portion  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
"  Te  Deum."  AU  the  colour's  and  gilding  have 
been  carefully  renewed  in  accordance  with  the 
original  designs  and  colours,  and  those  portions 
which  were  found  blank,  the  result  of  former 
repairs,  have  been  treated  in  harmony  with  the 
old  work.  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls,  of 
Newman-street,  London,  W.,  have  carried  out 
the  work ;  the  actual  artists  being  Mr.  A.  Macin- 
tosh, assisted  by  his  brother.  At  the  same  time 
various  structural  repairs  have  been  made  in  the 
chancel  by  Mr.  Jackaman,  of  Bury,  who  recently 
accomplished  the  removal  of  the  galleries  from 
the  nave. 

CniDEOCK. — The  15th-century  parish  church 
of  St.  Giles,  Chideock,  Dorset,  has  been  re- 
opened, after  restoration  etfected  at  a  cost  of 
£1,300.  The  works  included  the  removal  of 
west  gallery,  reparation  of  belfry,  rebuilding  of 
north  wall  of  nave  and  of  the  east  and  west 
wall*  of  a  north  transeptal  chapel,  insertion  ia 
north  nave  wall  of  two  new  Perpendicular 
windows,  the  reflooring,  reglazing,  and  re- 
roofing  of  the  entire  church,  covering  the  south 
aisle  roof  with  new  lead,  laying  6in.  bed  of 
concrete  beneath  the  new  wooden  floor,  building 
of  new  transeptal,  chancel,  and  aisle  arches, 
with  supporting  buttresses,  and  fresh  mortaring 
of  interior  and  pointing  and  renewing  the 
decayed  stonework  of  exterior,  including  the 
restoration  of  the  ousping  in  the  cinquefoil  head 
of  south  aisle  windows.  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of 
Weymouth,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John 
Beer,  of  Warehara,  the  contractor;  the  new 
stained  glass  is  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud, 
and  Westlake,  of  Endell-street,  London,  W.C. 

Halieax.— The  new  Wesley  an  chapel  of  St. 
John,  Halifax,  has  been  opened.  The  chapel 
consists  of  a  nave  with  clerestory,  east  and  west 
aisles,  east  and  west  transepts,  and  organ 
chapel  adjoining  west  transept.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  77ft.  4jin.,  the  width  (including  side 
aisles)  being  50ft.  Sin.,  and  the  width  across 
transepts  86ft.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
three  arches  at  the  north  end,  which  open  into  a 
vestibule  of  cleansed  ashlar.  The  eaves  and 
clerestory  have  embattled  parapets.  There  are 
three  galleries  in  the  chapel — one  over  the  vesti- 
bule, and  one  in  each  transept,  and  the  total 
accommodation  is  for  900.  The  columns  are  of 
Aberdeen  grey  granite.  All  the  wdndows  have 
tracery,  and  are  filled  with  rolled  plate  cathe- 
dral glass,  except  a  large  rose  window  over  the 
pulpit,  which  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  Leeds.  The 
mural  decoration  at  this  end  is  also  done  by 
Messrs.  Powell.  On  the  ground-floor  are  a 
preaching-room,  30ft.  by  28ft.,  four  class-rooms, 
an  infant  school,  and  minister's  and  steward's 
vestries.  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  has  been  clerk  of 
works.  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber  is  the  architect,  and 
the  cost  of  the  work  is  about  £16,000. 

Hartest. — The  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 

Hartest,  West  Sufi^olk,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday 
week,  after  restoration.  The  building  is  of  Per- 
pendicular type,  but  is  unusually  square  in  pro- 
portions, the  nave  being  but  three  bays  in 
length,  and  the  aisles  being  continued  one  bay 
into  chancel.  The  chancel  arch,  which  had  been 
shored  up,  and  the  south  aisle  wall,  which  was 
supported  at  this  point  by  a  modern  brick  but- 
tress, have  been  rebiult  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design — a  panelled  ccihng  of  oak,  with 
moulded  cornice  aud  ribs  has  replaced  the  plaster 
and  whitewash  over  the  chancel.    Two  modem 
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lancets  in  tho  east  wall  of  chancel,  which  were 
out  of  keeping  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
church,  have  been  replaced  by  a  Perpendicular 
window  of  five  lightK.  This  is  being  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls,  of 
London,  the  subject  being  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  on  either 
side.  Tho  external  east  wall  of  white  bricks 
is  left  for  the  present  unaltered,  without 
buttresses  or  stone  dressings.  A  new  open- 
timbered  roof  has  been  placed  over  the  nave,  the 
old  one  having  become  insecure,  and  the  aisle 
roofs  have  been  repaired.  Open  benches  of 
pitch-pine  have  been  erected,  and  curious  panels 
and  devices  foimd  in  the  old  pews  have  been 
worked  into  them.  The  Jacobean  pulpit  has 
been  repaired,  but  the  prayer-desk,  altar-rail, 
and  chancel  fittings  generally  are  all  new,  and 
of  oak.  New  stone  steps  and  tile  pavements 
have  been  laid  througliout,  the  chancel  tiles 
being  specially  designed,  and  a  new  stone  font 
and  two  Musgrave  stoves  supplied.  Mr.  J. 
Drayton  Wyatt,  of  Holloway,  London,  was  the 
architect ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cadge,  of  Hartest, 
the  contractor.  The  carving  was  done  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  of  Stowmarket,  from  the  architect's 
designs. 

Heytheop  Park,  Oxon.— On  Tuesday  last,  the 
28th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  consecrated 
a  new  church,  which  has  been  built  in  Heythrop 
Park  by  Mr.  Albert  Btassey,  of  Heythrop,  the 
ancient  edifice  having  for  some  time  been  found 
too  small  for  the  requirements  of  tho  popula- 
tion. The  edifice  has  cost  about  £6,000  to  erect, 
and  in  addition  to  his  other  munificent  gifts  to 
the  parish,  Mr.  Brasscy  is  building  a  rectory- 
house  at  an  expense  of  about  £4,000,  besides 
having  in  1877  provided  a  commodious  school- 
room and  Master's  house.  The  new  church 
consists  of  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  with  a  tower 
forming  a  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  a 
chancel  with  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south  and 
a  vestry  on  the  north,  and  there  is  accommoda^ 
tion  for  from  180  to  190  persons.  The  style  of 
the  church  is  Decorated,  of  the  Geometrical 
period,  from  designs  of  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.  It  is 
built  partly  of  the  materials  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  which  formerly  stood  near  the  house, 
and  partly  of  new  stone,  quarried  on  the  estate. 
Milton  stone  has  been  used  where  a  material  of 
finer  and  more  even  quality  was  required,  for 
carving,  &c.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  as  follows  : — Nave  length,  50ft. ; 
width,  22ft.  4in.  ;  chancel  length,  30ft. ;  width, 
20ft.;  height  of  tower,  94ft.  '^The  roofs  are  of 
pitch-pine  throughout,  and  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  is 
floored  with  a  pnvement  of  Italian  marble  mosaic, 
by  Messrs.  Burke,  of  Newman-street.  The 
chancel  seats,  the  altar  and  pulpit,  which  are  of 
oak  and  walnut,  and  the  vestry  screen  of  oak, 
were  executed  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Alfred 
Groves,  of  Milton-under-Wychwood,  who  has 
carried  out  the  whole  of  the  works  (and  is  the 
contractor  employed  in  erecting  the  rectory 
house).  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Callaway, 
of  Heythrop,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Buckingham  was 
foreman  of  works.  The  carving  is  by  Mr.  T. 
Earp,  of  Lambeth.  The  church  is  heated  by 
Grundy's  apparatus. 

Meteopolitan  Board  op  Works. — This  Board 
resumed  its  meetings  on  Friday,  after  a  recess, 
when  Dr.  Brewer  inquired  if  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  erection  of  the  Temple-bar  memo- 
rial. The  chairman  confessed  he  was  unable  to 
answer  the  question  without  notice.  Mr.  J.Jones 
said  the  Strand  District  Board  of  Works  had  had 
some  correspondence  with  the  Corporation  on  the 
subject,  in  which  the  Strand  Board  had  oilered  a 
gentle  protest  against  the  want  of  taste  dis- 
played by  the  City  authorities,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  height  of  the  memorial,  and  had 
suggested  a  material  change  in  the  design  and 
structure  of  the  erection.  Mr.  Deputy  R.  Tay- 
lor, on  behalf  of  the  City,  asserted  that  the 
refuge  would  be  not  only  ornamental,  but  ex- 
tremely useful.  Mr.  Deputy  Lowman  Taylor 
spoke  to  similar  effect.  The  members  were  very 
evenly  divided  on  the  subject,  but  a  proposition  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  works'committee,  in  order, 
as  the  seconder  explained,  to  justify  the  position 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary  with 
reference  to  the  ditficulties  attending  the  provi- 
sion of  accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes 
dispossessed  under  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Im- 


provements Act  of  1877.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt 
wrote  that  there  appeared  to  him  only  two  pos- 
sible modes  by  which  those  difficulties  could  be 
solved — 1st,  that  proposed  by  tlie  Metropolitan 
Board,  to  bring  forward  next  year  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  33rd  section  of  the  Act,  and  to  obtain 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter  before  a 
select  committee  ;  2ndly,  while  the  law  remained 
unaltered  he  would  be  willing  to  consider  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  successive  portions  of  land 
might  be  cleared  so  soon  as  houses  had  been 
erected  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  number  equal 
to  those  displaced.  The  letter  was  referred  to 
the  works  committee.  A  communication  was 
read  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, stating  that  they  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  character  of  the  statutory  examination  of 
candidates  for  certificates  of  competency  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  district  surveyor  in  Lon- 
don ;  that  they  had  discussed  the  advisability  of 
imposing  a  moderate  fee  upon  each  candidate, 
and  inquiring  whether  the  Board  would  acqui- 
esce in  8u<-h  a  course.  This  letter  was  referred 
to  the  Building  Act  Committee. 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturday,  the  foimdation-stone  was  laid  of  a 
new  building  now  being  erected  by  the  Coiiioration 
of  Glasgow,  across  the  Kelvin,  in  the  West-end 
Park.  It  will  be  of  lattice  girder  construction,  of 
wrought  iron,  resting  on  freestone  abutments.  Tlie 
span  is  90ft.,  the  bi-eadth  a'  l'oss  carriage-way  and 
footpaths,  24ft.,  and  the  height  above  water-level 
19ft.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Carrick,  the 
city  architect,  who  has  also  provided  for  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  roads  in  the  park.  Mr.  Watt  is 
the  contractor. 

Memorial -stones  of  new  Sunday-school  buildings 
were  laid  at  the  rear  of  the  Wahvoith  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Cambcrwell-road,  S.E.,  on  Fiiday.  The 
cliief  room  is  to  be  32ft.  by  GOft.,  with  open-timber 
roof,  and  special  measure.s  are  adopted  to  deaden 
the  sound  from  the  adjacent  railway.  There  are 
also  provided  class-rooms,  a  Ubrary,  a  chapel- 
keeper's  house,  and  offices.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  of 
London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Goad,  of  Cam- 
berwell,  the  builder.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£2,30C. 

The  last  stone  of  the  new  headmaster's  residence, 
now  being  added  to  the  College  at  Dover,  was  laid 
by  Earl  Sydney  on  the  2.5th  ult.  The  house  is  in 
the  Noiman  stjde,  and  besides  the  headmaster's 
apartments,  contains  some  50  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  60  borders,  a  large  class-room,  and 
other  school  adjunct?.  The  facing  materials  are 
flint,  with  Bath- stone  dressings,  and  the  cost  has 
been  about  £7,000.  Messrs  Hansen  and  Walker 
are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Adeock,  of  Dover, 
is  tlie  biulder. 

In  the  description  accompanyincj  our  recent 
illustration  of  the  new  buildings  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  the  name  of  the  contractors  for  the 
engineering  and  chemical  fittiugs,  Messrs.  Eosser 
and  Russell,  was  spelt,  wrongly,  as  Roper  and 
Rupel. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  floods  committee, 
held  at  Market  Deeping,  letters  were  read  from  Mr. 
J.  B.  Williams,  offering  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
river,  and  to  prepare  sections  and  estimates  for  the 
sum  of  £70,  and  from  Messrs.  Kingston  and  Har- 
rison, offering  to  do  the  same  work  for  £50.  The 
latter  otfer  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  King.-ton 
and  Harrison  were  instructed  to  make  a  report  and 
proceed  foithwith. 

The  new  tower  attached  to  Bathford  Church, 
near  Bath,  was  publicly  dedicated  on  Wednesday 
week.  In  place  of  an  insig-niticant  builder's  steeple 
has  been  erected  one  of  the  well-known  Somerset- 
shire type,  square  on  plan,  with  a  stair-turret  at 
the  south-west  angle.  On  the  west  front  is  sculp- 
tured the  figure  of  St.  Swithin,  and  the  west  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London,  representing  Our 
Lord's  Burial,  and  Appearances  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion. In  the  tower  is  a  peal  of  six  bells,  cast  by 
Mefsrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  London.  Mr.  Preedy, 
of  Bath,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Newman  the 
contractor,  and  the  total  cost  has  exceeded  £4,500. 

A  pilots'  house,  containing  accommodation  for 
12  pilots,  and  having  a  fldg-tower,  has  jast  been 
erected  on  Cain  Island,  for  the  Limerick  Harbour 
Commissioners,  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Hall,  their  engineer. 
The  official  inspection  took  place  on  the  30th  ult. 

Christ  Church,  Spa,  near  Gloucester,  has  been 
reopened,  after  renovation  and  internal  decoration 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Hyett,  of  Gloucester. 

The  Walsall  Town  Council,  on  Monday,  agreed 
to  raise  the  salary  of  the  assistant  borough  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  J.  H.  Shaw,  from  £130  to  £150  per 
aimum. 
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Castello.    (Yom  suggestion  shall  be  considered.) 


THE  EVILS  OF  TEAPPING  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  CLOSETS  AND  DRAINS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiE, — Owing  to  tlie  impurity  of  the  contents 
conveyed  by  house-drains  and  sewers,  their 
interior  surfaces  are  constantly  generating  and 
giving  off  what  is  commonly  known  as  sewer- 
gas,  and  to  effectually  guard  against  the 
entrance  into  the  dwelling  of  this  insidious 
enemy  is  the  desideratum  aimed  at  by  our  fore- 
most sanitarians  of  the  day.  It  has  been  Largely 
the  practice  to  rely  upon  the  water-seal  of  a 
trap  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  obstructing 
its  passage  into  the  house.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the 
Inspector  to  the  Local  G-overnment  Board,  in 
his  official  suggestions  upon  ' '  The  preparation 
of  Plans  for  Drainage  works,  &c.,"  says, 
' '  wherever  a  trap  is  placed  in  a  sewer  or  drain 
there  shoidd  also  be  means  for  sewer  and  drain 
ventilation  provided  to  relieve  such  a  trap,  as 
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traps  are  only  safe  and  useful  in  conjunction 
■with  full  and  permanent  ineana  for  sewer  venti- 
lation." Now  the  solo  purpose  of  a  trap  is  to 
effect  a  seal  entirely  preventing  the  passage  of 
sewer  gas,  wliikt  a  ventilating  pipe  is  intended 
to  form  a  means  for  its  extraction  or  escape,  if, 
therefore,  the  water  in  the  trap  imperfectly  per- 
forms its  duties  as  a  seal,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  carry  off  and  relieve  it  from  the  gas 
which  has  been  either  forced  through  under 
pressure  or  absorbed  by  the  water  on  one  side 
and  given  oil'  again  on  the  other,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  A  trap 
unless  constantly  and  freely  Hushed  is  a  source 
of  nuisance  in  many  respects,  ob.'<tructing  the 
continuous  flow  of  the  sewage  and  generally 
becoming  a  receptacle  retaining  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sewage  in  the  drain  just  beyond  the 
particular  inlet  it  is  intended  to  guard,  fre- 
tiuently  silting  up  altogether  and  disseminating 
those  deleterious  gases  it  is  its  object  to  inter- 
cept. 

A  really  trapless  water-closet  recommends 
itself  as  the  most  preferable  description  of 
apparatus  on  account  of  the  following  advan- 
tages it  possesses  over  its  trapped  brethren. 

1st.  Greater  simplicity  of  construction. 

2nd.  Less  cost  than  a  trapped  closet  of  similar 
quality. 

_  3rd.  There  is  no  water  seal  to  get  emptied  out, 
either  by  evaporation  or  siphonage  ;  neither  is 
there  any  trap  to  be  stopped  up  by  the  frost  or 
choked  with  solids. 

4th.  No  communication  between  the  pan  and 
the  soil  pipe  (other  than  the  sealed  plug)  as  in 
the  case  of  some  closets  having  trapped  over- 
flows. 

5th.  There  are  fewer  parts,  thus  rendering  it 
less  expense  to  keep  in  working  order. 

6th.  A  more  forcible,  direct,  and  efficient 
scour  is  obtained. 

Several  good  specimens  of  the  trapless  appa- 
ratus are  now  in  the  market,  though,  by  the 
bye,  is  it  not  rather  paradoxical  on  the  part  of 
certain  manufacturers  to  advertise  a  trapless 
closet  having  (rapped  overflow  ?  The  overflow 
from  the  pan  should  not  be  connected  into  the 
soil  pipe,  but  carried  through  to  the  outside  of 
an  external  wall,  terminating  with  a  light 
hinged  trap  flap,  and  empty  over  a  grating, 
although  by  using  water-waste  preventers  this 
is  almost  unnecessary.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  water-seal  of  a  trap  is  practically  use- 
less when  there  is  any  great  pressure  of  sewer- 
gas,  which  generally  manages  to  work  its  way 
through,  whereas  the  solid  seal  of  the  sealed 
plug  in  the  trapless  closet  effectually  prevents 
this,  and  the  flu^.h  of  water  taking  with  it  all 
impurities  is  considerably  more  powerful  and 
direct  when  there  is  no  tortuous  passage 
through  a  trap,  besides  insuring  a  more  perfect 
and  efficient  scour  for  the  soil-pipe.  Excreta 
appears  to  have  a  natural  affinity  for  lead,  and 
adheres  to  it  with  wonderful  tenacity.  I  have 
seen  4in.  soil  pipes  of  lead  which,  when  new, 
■were  as  clean  and  smooth  as  the  interior  of  a 
telescope  and  fixed  vertically,  fairly  choked  and 
stopped  up  after  two  years'  use,  whereas  some 
pipes  of  galvanised  iron,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, were  not  nearly  so  foul.  The  drain,  soil, 
and  ventilating  pipes  should  form  one  continu- 
ous flue  from  the  cesspool  or  sewer  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  no  disconnection  whatever  should 
be  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  trap  anywhere 
between  them  ;  but  a  hinged  flap  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  house -drain  would  prevent  any  great 
amount  of  sewer-gas  from  passing  up  through 
It  to  the  soU-pipe,  whilst  the  trapless  closet,  as 
previously  stated,  eifectuaUy  prevents  its  en- 
trance into  the  dweUing,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  foul  atmosphere  can 
enter  tip  through  this  apparatus  when  the  plug 
is_  lifted,  the  flush  of  water  always  carrying 
with  it  a  strong  doivn  rush  of  fresh  air  each  time 
it  is  used,  which,  with  a  trapped  closet,  would 
be  impossible  whilst  the  ventilating  tube,  con- 
tinued up  from  the  soil-pipe,  its  full  diameter, 
would  form  the  most  natural  outlet  for  any 
dangerous  gases  arising  from  belovr.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  extracting  or  drawing 
powers  of  a  ventilating  pipe  when  heated  by  the 
sun  shining  on  it  are  very  considerable,  fully 
equaUing  the  best  mechanical  contrivance  yet 
mvented,  whilst  under  ordinary  circumstances 
It  abundantly  fulfils  its  mission.  By  adopting  the 
foregoing  method,  all  traps  between  the  closet 
and  the  receptacle  (either  sewer  or  cesspool)  are 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  such  an  arrangement  is 


not  in  accordance  with  the  model  by-laws  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  it  has  been 
found  from  practical  experience  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  ends  in  view. 
Tlie  American  Sanitary  Enr/incer,  reporting  on 
the  regulations  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  says,  "the  Board  enforces  that  there 
be  no  traps  on  vertical  soil-pipes,  air  admitted 
by  ventilation  above  the  seal  and  passed  all 
through  a  trapped  house-drain  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  fouler  than  air  drawn  from  a 
sewer,  and  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  in  his  excellent 
work  on  Sanitary  Engineering  says,  "  there  is 
so  much  probability  of  an  evil  arising  sooner  or 
later  from  the  use  of  a  trap  disconnecting  the 
soil-pipe  of  water-closets  from  the  sewer,  which 
would  in  itself  be  as  great  as  that  which  it  is 
intended  to  remove,  that  I  consider  it  better  not 
to  break  the  continuity." 

The  water-seal  of  traps  can  be  unintentionally 
removed  altogether  from  three  separate  causes, 
thus  leaving  the  house  in  direct  communication 
with  the  sewer  and  causing  the  very  evil  they 
are  intended  to  obviate. 

1st.  By  evaporation,  when  it  is  little  used; 
and  what  is  more  common  than  to  find,  after  a 
house  has  been  vacated  if  only  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  water  in  the  traps  has  evaporated  ? 

2nd.  By  siphoning,  through  a  continuous 
current  running  full  bore,  and  also  by  a  do-mi- 
coming  stream  of  water  compressing  the  air  in 
front  and  making  suction  behind. 

3.  By  capillary  attraction,  the  contents  of 
traps  may  be  entirely  sucked  out  by  these  means 
through  the  agency  of  a  piece  of  rag  or  other 
absorbent  material  Ij  ing  partly  in  and  partly 
out  of  the  trap. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  a  hinged  flap  at 
the  extremity  of  the  house-drain  would  allow 
a  certain  quantity  of  sewer-gas  to  pass  through 
to  the  soil-pipe,  it  would  naturally  be  carried  up 
and  out  at  the  top  by  the  ventilator,  and  as 
previously  explained,  on  no  account  could  it 
enter  the  dwelling  through  the  solid  seal  of  a 
trapless  water-closet,  assuming  however  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  a  portion  had  by  some 
means  effected  an  entry  into  the  house,  the  air 
from  a  well  ventilated  sewer  or  cesspool  would 
be  greatly  preferable  and  considerably  less 
dangerous  than  that  from  putrefying  deposits 
which  had  accumulated  in  a  trap,  silting  it  up 
and  developing  and  giving  off  those  foul  gases 
so  detrimental  to  life  and  health.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  traps  are  to  be  condemned,  and 
ought  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  water-closets^  and  soil- 
drains,  but  are  only  safe  and  useful  when 
applied  to  wastes  from  sinks  and  baths,  &c., 
where  there  is  no  pressure  of  sewer  gas,  and 
not  even  then  unless  frequently  flushed  and 
easily  accessible.  By  a  judicious  use  of  solid 
seals  to  the  water-closet  apparatus,  which  when 
necessary  can  easily  be  renewed,  combined  with 
a  thorough  and  efficient  ventilation  of  the  drains 
as  well  as  destroying  the  foul  gases  by  a  free 
use  of  disinfectants,  thus  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere and  neutralising  and  rendering  the  im- 
purities harmless —those  sources  of  continual 
annoyance,  traps,  can  in  a  great  measure  be 
dispensed  with. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  respecting  the  present 
rage  for  patent  sanitary  appliances  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  This  seems  ever-increasing,  and 
the  competition  is  now  remarkably  keen  between 
the  numerous  makers,  some  of  whom  pirate  and 
adopt  each  others'  ideas  and  inventions  in  the 
most  serene  manner ;  and  it  is  surprising  to 
notice  the  trivial  and  in  some  instances  almost 
silly  things  for  which  patents  are  taken  out. 
True  there  are  some  really  good  and  useful  in- 
ventions in  the  market,  but  the  majority  consist 
of  imitations  and  slightly  altered  adaptations, 
some  utterly  worthless,  and  the  public  are 
induced  to  purchase  through  the  puffs  and 
plausible  but  apocryphal  statements  contained  in 
many  of  the  circulars  and  advertisements  of 
these  contrivances  for  house -sanitation,  so-called 
sanitary  appliances,  frequently  unsightly  and 
seldom  attaining  their  professed  ends,  a  good 
and  useful  invention  is  sure  to  have  a  host  of 
imitators  who  alter  and  modify  (and  sometimes 
do_ actually  improve  upon  it),  that  although  the 
principle  remains  the  same,  the  component  parts 
differ  so  that  it  is  scarcely  recognisable,  and  the 
result  is  So-and  So's  improved  registered.  Their 
different  points  must  be  carefully  considered  and 
their  advantages  determined  and  utilised  by 
the  engineer,  according  to  their  qualifications 


in  meeting  the  essential  requirements  for  the 
maintenance  of  health. — I  am,  &c., 

Cheltenham.  G.  A.  Fosteb. 


IRON  IN  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  H.  Duke 
seems  to  be  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
future  Portland  cement  being  made  without  an 
admixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  appears  to  treat 
its  presence  in  a  metallic  condition  as  a  "  secon- 
dary matter."  If  Mr.  Duke  will  look  about 
him  and  seriously  examine  with  a  critical  eye 
the  various  building  stones,  he  will  find  that  the 
most  durable  arc  those  which  have  the  smallest 
quantity  of  iron  in  their  analysis.  The  best 
building  stones  being  those  which  are  purely 
silicious,  while  others  having  oxide  of  iron  in 
their  paste  or  matrix  are  liable  to  premature 
disintegration.  The  Cathedrals  of  Carlisle  and 
Chester  have  suffered  decay  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  Lincoln  or  York  minsters,  simply 
because  the  stones  of  which  the  former  were 
built  have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  oxide  of 
iron  in  their  composition  than  the  latter.  Hence 
careful  builders  who  have  any  regard  for  the 
permanency  of  their  structures  preferthose  stones 
which  are  freest  from  an  admixture  of  meta.lic 
oxides 

In  the  cement  direction,  experience  has  shown 
that  puzzolanas  and  trass  used  so  freely  by  the 
ancients  and  Romans,  mastic  and  "  iron"  cements 
by  the  modern  builders,  are  no  logger  regarded 
as  reliable  binding  agents,  because  of  their 
having  an  excessive  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron, 
in  comparison  with  the  lime,  in  their  analysis. 
If  oxide  of  iron  in  a  very  small  and  almost  in- 
appreciable extent,  exists  either  by  accident,  or 
natui-ally,  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  its  artificial  com- 
pounds of  Parian  and  Keene's  cements,  they  be- 
come practically  valueless,  and  much  damage 
and  loss  has  frequently  arisen  owing  to  the 
presence,  from  careless  manipulation,  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  free  iron  becoming  mixed  'with 
the  powder  during  the  grinding  process. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  iron  and 
glass,  so  familiar  to  every  one  ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  the  greatest  care  bestowed  by  the  use  of 
protective  paints  on  the  iron  faUs  to  preserve  it 
from  oxidation,  while  the  other  maintains  its 
normal  condition  comparatively  free  from  waste 
or  deterioration.  We  find  but  few  traces  of  the 
iron  used  in  old  buildings,  while  the  sandstones 
of  which  the  walls  were  built  remain  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  condition. 

These  are  lessons  which  may  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  most  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  the  first  duty  of  the  constructive  agent, 
whether  cement-maker,  quarrier,  or  brick- 
maker,  therefore,  is  to  reject  in  all  their  opera- 
tions that  natural  material  which  most  readily 
succumbs  to  atmospheric  influences.  Air,  one 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  ancient,  is 
not  the  only  destructive  agent,  for  fire,  another 
so  classed  element,  while  readily  bui'uing  iron 
fails  to  destroy,  except  under  special  and  excep- 
tional conditions,  a  "  Dinas  "  fire-brick,  which  is 
composed  of  nearly  pure  silica. 

All  careful  experience  in  Portland  cement 
manufacture  and  use  has  proved,  that  when 
that  material  is  of  a  brown  colour,  it  never 
attains  to  a  high  position  of  profitable  indura- 
tion. The  cause  is  due  to  an  excess  of  aluminium 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  hence  the 
desire  of  the  intelligent  maker  to  obtain  the 
purest  clay  with  which  to  impart  to  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  the  desired  property  of  hydrauUcity. 
Those  engineering  tests  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  illustrate  this  point  in  a  very  con- 
■\dncing  manner,  for  while  the  tensile  value  of 
Portland  cement  increased,  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  improvement  in  its  colour.  Some  cement 
makers,  like  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Duke,  had 
formed  the  erroneous  impression  that  "for  all 
practical  purposes,  for  all  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  this  work-a-day  world,  a  cement  con- 
taining oxide  of  iron  is,  I  maintain,  as  good  as 
any  other,"  and  accordingly  pressed  their  over- 
clayed  cements  in  competition  with  those  having 
exact  proportions  of  that  ingredient.  They 
signally  failed,  however  ;  for  while  theii'  products 
passed  with  success  the  water  and  weight  mem. 
bers  of  the  triple  test,  they  failed  to  reach  the 
moderate  tensile  value  at  that  time  required  of 
them.  It  is  the  general  complaint  of  manufac- 
turers, that  to  compete  in  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  cement  of  high  tensile 
value,  they  are  compelled   to    increase  the 
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carbonate  of  lime  proportions,  or  in  other  words, 
lessen  the  quantity  of  the  clay  or  silica  agent. 

Those  facts  should  be  tliought  over  by  your 
correspondent,  who  does  not  seem  well  posted  up 
in  recent  Portland  cement  progress,  or  he  would 
not  resist  so  speciously  the  elimination  of  iron 
from  the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 
If  Mr.  Duke  rests  his  argument  for  the  continued 
use  of  oxide  of  iron  on  the  "  abundant  stores  of 
Nature,  which  she  has  so  prolifically  scattered 
abroad,"  it  can  readily  be  answered  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  silica  is  much  more  plentiful, 
and  as  it  is  better  suited  for  cement-making  pur- 
poses, it  should  have  the  preference.  Besides  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  Nature  is  incessantly  at  work  to  destroy 
the  oxide  of  iron,  it  harmlessly  (at  least  within 
moderate  periods)  assails  the  silica. 

The  "almost  vital"  question,  as  Mr.  Duke 
puts  it,  rests  more  with  the  consumer  than  the 
producers,  and  if  the  latter  ' '  can  combine  in  a 
profitable  manner  "  the  oxide  of  iron  for  which 
your  correspondent  seems  to  have  such  special 
regard,  all  the  better.  The  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent wave  of  improvements  in  the  Portland 
cement  industry  and  use,  is  to  increase  its 
strength,  and  it  is  found  that  success  in  that 
direction  is  incompatible  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  clay  from  which  in 
combination  with  carbonate  of  lime  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  fact  of  the  great  difference  between 
the  German  cement  which  I  used  in  my  experi- 
ments and  some  of  the  English  samples,  show 
that  where  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
exists  the  highest  tensile  values  are  obtained.  I 
did  not  show  this  in  my  "  iron  in  cement"  exami- 
nations ;  but  it  is  notoriously  so,  and  a  reference 
to  some  of  the  recently  published  lists  of  experi- 
ments will  prove  to  your  correspondent  the 
advisability  of  using  as  little  oxide  of  iron  as 
possible  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 
There  are  very  strong  but  expensive  silicious 
cements,  and  excellent  artificial  stone,  made  en- 
tirely of  silica,  with  a  binding  agent,  in  which 
oxide  of  iron  forms  no  part. 

That  all  Portland  cements  have,  more  or  less, 
oxide  of  iron  in  their  constitution,  is  no  reason 
why  the  practice,  if  it  militates  against  its  im- 
provement, should  be  continued.  Cast  and 
wrought  iron  were  for  many  years  regarded  asthe 
only  condition  in  which  the  metal  could  bo  used 
for  constructive  purposes ;  but  advancing  science 
has  led  to  their  being  superseded  by  the  more 
valuable  preparation  of  steel. 

That  free  iron  is  present  in  but  limited  quan- 
tities in  Portland  cement  is  apparent  from  my 
examination,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  wear  of  machinery  by 
which  it  is  prepared  and  reduced.  He  might 
as  reasonably  complain,  however,  of  the  wear  of 
our  teeth  in  the  exercise  of  their  special  duty  in 
the  human  economy,  as  to  blame  the  machinery 
which  brings  down  the  obdurate  cement  clinker 
to  the  marketable  powder  of  commerce,  and  in 
the  process  of  reduction  leaves  finely  comminuted 
portions  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed 
behind. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  seem  to  realise  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  article  "  Iron  in  Portland 
Cement,"  or  he  would  not  say  that  it  amounted 
to  "a  wholesale  condemnation  of  such  cements 
[meaning,  of  course,  those  that  were  examined 
for  the  purposes  of  the  article]  for  the  sake  of  an 
imrealisable  dream  of  theoretic  perfection." 

Let  Mr.  Duke  set  about  the  study  and  exami- 
nation of  Portland  cement  from  its  chemical  as 
well  as  its  constructive  points,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  he  will  soon  get  reconciled  to  the 
absence  of  oxide  of  iron,  about  which  he  seems 
to  have  imbibed  more  than  ordinarily  irrational 
ideas  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of 

The  Wbiteb  op  the  Aeticle. 


The  third  session  of  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society  will  be  opened  on  Thursday,  November 
4tb,  by  a  lecture  at  St.  Paul's  Chapter-house,  from 
theBev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A., 
upon  "  Old  St.  Paul's."  A  fortnight  afterwards, 
the  Eev.  J.  B.  Powell,  M.A.,  will  read  a  paper 
upon  "  Ecclesiastical  Colours,"  and  the  conversa- 
zione is  arranged  to  tike  place  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 9th. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  tovm  coimcil  of  New- 
port, Mon.,  held  on  Tuesday  week,  it  was  decided 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  street-improvemcuts  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £10,000.  An  inquiry  into  the 
apphcation  for  a  loan  for  the  purpose  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  next  before  Mr.  J.  Thornhill 
Hanison,  C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


Int^tcammumcation. 


QUESTIONS. 

[6252.J— Groined  Ceilings.— Could  any  one  inform 
me  of  a  good  work  upon  the  above,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  proper  way  in  getting  out  the  "Jack  ribs"  from 
angle  to  angle?— A  Native, 

[6253. J  —  Half-Timbered  Building.  —  Grateful 
thanks  to  subscriber  who  will  kindly  inform  me  about 
price  per  cube  foot,  say,  for  a  cottage  building  to  height 
of  first  floor  (10ft.)  of  walls  of  concrete  14in.  thick, 
chamber-floor  about  9lt.  high  to  roof  plate  of  wood, 
framed  work  and  vertical  tiled  ?— P.  Rolyks. 

[6251.1— Roof  Tiles.— What  are  the  usual  descrip- 
tion and  size  of  roof  tiles,  and  what  gauge  ?  Should  ver- 
tical tiling  be  bedded  in  mortar,  and  what  gauge  !  Also 
price  per  square  laying  only.— Ould  Ikela.nd. 

[62.55.]— Warming  Conservatory.— "Wanted,  th^ 
best  and  cheapest  means  of  warming  a  small  conscrva" 
tory,  size  about  12ft.  by  10ft,,  otherwise  than  by  raean^ 
of  hot  air  or  water  pipes,  or  flue.  If  a  stove,  which  sort 
and  name  is  best  suited  forthe  purpose  ?— W.  H. 

[6256  ]— Internal  Walls  of  Dwelling  Houses 

— I  have  remarked  that  in  the  dwelling  houses  illustrated 
in  the  Building  News  from  time  to  time  Hiatthe  internal 
division  walls  which  have  to  support  the  floors  and  roofs 
are  made  only  9in.  thick,  in  small  houses  42in.  thick.  The 
provincial  architect  that  I  served  my  time  with  always 
used  good  thick  internal  walls,  and  the  floor  joists  could 
be  placed  according  to  the  shape  of  rooms.  I  would  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  sOme  kind  reader  who  would  inform 
me  if  the  9in.  walls  are  the  proper  thing.  It  strikes  me 
that  in  a  one-brick  wall,  if  there  be  only  one  plate  for 
joists,  and  these  run  through  walls,  that  the  work  will  be 
unstable,  having  only  a  space  of  about  2  jin.  at  each  side 
of  plate,  insufficient  for  a  half-brick,  and  should  there  be 
two  plates  (or  one  wide  one)  the  wall  would  be  divided  by 
a  layer  of  wood,  which  would  be  liable  to  rot.  I  ask  this 
query  as  many  of  the  houses  I  allude  to  are  by  eminent  ar- 
chitects, and  I  would  not  expect  them  to  use  inferior  con- 
struction.— One  in  Doubt. 


REPLIES. 

[6221.]— Ventilation. — I  have  once  or  twice  before 
advocated,  in  these  columns,  the  use  of  simple  Sjin.  iron 
elbows  for  the  .admission  of  fresh  air  to  rooms.  They, 
of  course,  can  only  be  employed  where  you  can  get  diieet 
communication  with  the  outer  air.  In  other  positions 
tubes  have  to  be  used.  The  advantage  of  having  an  I>- 
shaped  pipe  of  this  sort  is  that  they  are  not  in  the  way  of 
tables  or  sofas,  &c.,  like  the  ordinary  tubes  or  cases  are. 
I  build  the  socket  end  of  the  elbow  horizontally  in  the 
wall,  enlarging  the  opening  to  about  6ia.  outside,  where 
I  put  a  cast-iron  grating,  at  tlie  back  of  which  I  fit  a  piece 
of  perforated  zinc.  At  the  other  end  of  the  elbow,  which 
shows  vertically  in  the  room,  I  fit  a  piece  of  wire  netting, 
withameshof  about  ^in.,  not  less,  because  it  is  important 
not  to  obstruct  the  inlet  of  air.  The  only  object  of  this 
netting  is  to  pievent  anything  being  put  into  the  pipe. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  it  necessary  to  place  the  top  of 
these  pipes  more  than  3ft.  from  the  floor.  The  air,  like  a 
jet  of  water,  expands  gradually  as  it  leaves  the  mjuth  of 
the  pipe.  The  objection  to  placing  the  pipes  higher  is 
that,  unless  the  rooms  are  lofty,  the  cold  air  sti  ikes  against 
the  ceiling  and  is  felt  by  persons  in  the  room.  Pipes  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  should  be  placed  on  all  sides  of 
a  room,  the  pipes  on  e.ach  side  having,  where  possible, 
communication  with  a  different  front  of  the  house.  By 
this  means  air  is  admitted,  no  matter  what  quarter  the 
wind  is  m.  It  strikes  me  that  in  situations  where  you  can 
only  admit  air  at  the  front  and  back  of  a  house,  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  pipes  turning  to  the  right  and 
left  so  as  to  catch  the  wind.  As  regards  outlet  ventilators, 
I  have  always  found  Boyle's  talc  ventilators  answer  the 
best.  They  are  usually  placed  in  the  smoke-flue  near  the 
ceiling.  In  one  or  two  instances  where  they  have  been  fixed 
by  inexperienced  or  careless  workmen,  I  have  known  the 
ceiling  to  become  blackened  by  smoke  finding  its  way  out. 
The  cause  has  generally  been  that  the  talc  flaps  have  got 
injured  before  being  fixed,  but  once  I  found  that  too  much 
putty  had  been  used  for  bedding  the  plate  which  contains 
the  talc  flaps  to  the  rebate  of  the  box  or  frame.  Some  of 
this  supeiiluous  putty  had  got  under  one  of  the  flaps  and 
thus  prevented  its  closing  flat  against  the  plate.  — 
C.  F.  M. 

[62.38.1— Weight  of  Iron  Eafters.— Ascertain  the 
sectional  area  in  square  inches,  and  multiply  by  3^.  The 
product  will  indicate  the  weight  of  1ft.  run  in  pounds. 
To  obtain  the  sectional  area  without  calculation,  make  a 
mould  of  the  section  in  sulphur  or  plaster,  say  l-16th  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  well  cover  the  bottom  with  a  single 
layer  of  fine  mixed  shot.  Then  place  the  same  shot  into 
a  rectangular  mould,  and  by  measuring  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  surface  covered  by  the  single  layer,  you 
can  find  the  square  ar^a  required. — C.  Baassch. 

[6246.]— Pumps.— "  Hector"  inquires  about  pump  for 
one  man  for  100ft.  in  depth.  If  not  better  suited  let  him 
inquu'e  of  Messrs.  J.  Tylor  and  Sons,  2,  Newgate-street, 
London,  E.G.  Their  No.  215  rotary  action  would  pro- 
bably suit  his  wants  perfectly,  as  being  easier  in  action 
than  the  handle  arrangement  on  face  of  plank,  either 
directly  over  the  well  or  with  horizontal  shafting  when 
the  well  is  at  a  little  distance.  Roughly  the  articles  would 
cost  about  £20,  without  labour  of  fixing  I  presume.  Their 
artesian  pumping  apparatus,  Ordnance  pattern,  seems  to 
be  a  little  dearer,  although  apparently  much  stronger  in 
make.  The  goods  are  of  first-class  quality  all  through.— 
Deep  Well. 

[6248.]— yorkshire  Abbeys.— A  very  good  map  of 
the  abbeys  and  castles  of  Yorkshire  is  published  by  Mrs. 
Watson  Chapman,  the  Minster  Yard,  York.  Also  I  see 
there  are  two  useful  Yorkshire  tours  given  in  "  Notes  on 
Sketching  Tours,"  by  Henry  Taylor,  published  by  Bats- 
ford,  of  Holborn.— W.  S.  Cuuhchill, 

[6248.]— Yorkshire  Abbeys.— "North  "  will  find 
"A  Map  of  the  Abbeys  and  Castles  of  Yorkshire  "  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  AVatson  Chapman,  the  Minster  Yard,  York, 
price  one  shiUing,  give  him  the  information  he  requires. — 
L.S. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

District  Sukveyob's  Fees  Disallowed. — At 
Marlborough-street  Police-court  on  Wednesday, 
the  Gth  inst.,  Mr.  Edward  Cock,  builder,  137, 
Wardour-street,  appeared  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  in 
answer  to  a  summons  taken  out  against  him  by 
Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  district  surveyor  for  the  parish 
of  St.  James's,  for  the  non-payment  of  £1  153., 
which  the  complainant  alleged  was  due  to  him  as  a 
fee  in  connection  with  the  surveying  of  some 
repairs  done  to  the  house  4.5a,  Carnaby-street.  Mr. 
Alsop  appeared  for  the  defendant.  The  com- 
plainant stated  that  the  house  in  question  was 
condemned  as  unsafe  by  the  Metroi)olitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  that  the  defendant  made  the  necessary 
repairs.  There  was  due  to  witness,  as  district 
surveyor,  a  fee  of  £1  15s.  In  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Alsop,  witness  said  that  the  repairs  done  were 
not  simply  the  filling- up  of  one  or  two  cracks 
under  one  of  the  windows  ;  the  repairs  were 
much  more  serious  than  that.  He  considered 
that  he  was  entitled  to  what  he  had  charged, 
in  accordance  with  the  clauses  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act.  Mr.  Alsop,  for  the 
defendant,  said  that  the  repairs  which  he  made, 
and  which  consisted  simply  of  the  filling  up  of  two 
small  cracks  under  the  window,  only  came  to 
£2  53.  The  defendant  had  already  paid  £1  Is.  6d. 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  com- 
plainant now  sought  to  recover  £l  153.  for  sur- 
veying the  building,  which  he  (Mr.  Alsop)  con- 
tended he  had  no  right  to  recover,  as  he  had 
already  had  a  proper  allowance  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board.  In  reply  to  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Alsop  said  that  the  house  was  built  23  years  ago. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  after  looking  at  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, said  that  it  was  never  intended  to  apply  to 
the  case  in  question,  or  that  it  should  be  put  in 
force  for  the  purposes  of  extortion.  He  would  dis- 
miss the  summons,  and  the  complainant  could,  if 
he  thought  fit,  take  the  case  to  a  superior  court. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

King's  Norton'. — A  stained-glass  memorial  win- 
dow will  shortly  be  fixed  in  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  at  King's  Norton  Church.  The  window 
is  of  three  lights,  the  subject  being  "The  Ascen- 
sion," and  in  its  treatment  the  artist  has  travelled 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  by  omitting  the  ortho- 
dox canopy  under  which  the  tigui-es  are  placed.  In 
the  head  of  the  centre  light  is  a  figure  of  the 
ascending  Saviour,  and  the  heads  of  the  two  side- 
lights and  the  tracery  of  the  window  have  groups 
of  angels  representing  the  heavenly  chorus.  The 
eleven  Apostles  are  represented  at  the  foot  of  each 
of  the  lights,  and  in  the  intervening  spaces  are 
clouds,  which  have  been  treated  in  as  natural  a 
manner  as  the  material  would  permit.  The  pose  of 
the  Saviour  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  fioating  up- 
wards. The  Apostles  are  represented  in  various 
attitudes  of  adoration.  The  window  has  been 
treated  in  realistic  manner,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  committee,  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
SwaineBourne,  of  King's  Edward-road,  Birming- 
ham. 

Morecambe. — A  two-light  stained- glass  window 
has,  during  the  past  week,  been  erected  in  the  parish- 
church,  Morecambe.  The  windowisof  the  style  of  the 
13th  century.  The  subject  of  the  right-hand  light 
is  tha  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  in  a  panel  beneath 
which  is  a  seated  figure  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
who  bears  on  a  scroll  a  text  sympathetic  with  the 
subject  above.  The  subject  of  the  left-hand  is  the 
"Raising  of  Jairus'  Daughter,"  and  in  the  panel 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  is  a 
seated  figure  of  King  David,  whose  scroll  bears 
the  text.  Psalm  23,  4  verse.  The  panels  bearing 
figures  of  the  prophets  are  divided  from  the 
principal  subjects  by  small  arcaded  canopies,  a 
similar  feature  again  dividing  the  subjects  from 
the  grisaille  work  which  fills  the  head  and  base  of 
the  window,  and  which  is  pierced  with  medallions 
in  rich  colour,  bearing  emblems  of  the  Four 
Evangelists.  The  window  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  and  Hunt,  of  John 
O'Gaunt's  Gate,  Lancaster,  and  28,  John-street, 
Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 

CnRiSTCniTRCHjDirBLiN.-Four  transept  windows 
iu  this  church  have  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  introducing  figui'es  of  the  Four  EvangeUsts. 
The  windows  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Loudon,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  J.  Eawson  Carroll,  architect,  of  DubUn. 


STATXTES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Major  Whtte  Melville. — A  fountain,  erected 
at  St.  Andrews  iu  memory  of  the  late  Major  Whyte 
MelviUe,  has  been  completed.  The  stone  used  is 
Ijrinoipally  Dvmifries  red  sandstone,  contrast  being 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  columns  and  copings 
of  pohshed  Dalbeattie  granite.  The  lower  basin  of 
the  fountain,  which,  like  the  two  higher,  is  of  red 
sandstone,  but  has  a  granite  coping,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  step  of  the  same  material,  measures 
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14ft.  ill  diameter  and  rises  3ft  4ia.  above  tho 
ground.  From  t}ie  centre  of  this  liasin  there  liso  a 
cluster  of  five  granite  eolumns,  four  of  them,  about 
6iu.  in  diameter,  surrounding-  the  fifth,  wliicli  is, 
as  it  were,  the  bearing  columu,  and  is  lift,  in 
thickness.  Tliose  shafts  arc  surmounted  by  carved 
capitals  of  sandstoue,  wliicli,  in  tuin,  supijort  the 
second  ))asin.  On  tliis  basin,  which  is  quatrcfoil  in 
plan,  a  great  d^a!  of  woilc  lias  been  bestowed,  the 
stone  being  olaliorately  carved  in  tlesigiisrepreseut- 
iog  wafer  plants.  On  each  face  of  the  quatrefoil 
there  is  placed  a  medallion  in  white  marble  — cue 
showing  a  bust  in  bas-relief  of  the  late  Major 
Whytc- Melville,  by  Mr.  J.  C  Boehm,  A.R.A.  ihe 
third  stage  of  the  fountain  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
second  on  a  smaller  scale.  Above  this  there  rises  a 
handsome  moulded  fiuial  of  red  sandstone,  carrying 
the  fountain  to  the  height  of  about  14ft.  from  the 
ground.  Water  will  be  disoliargcd  from  gurgoyles, 
four  of  which  are  disposed  round  the  second 
and  four  round  tlie  third  basin,  as  well  as  from 
five  jets,  four  of  wliicli  are  on  the  second  stage, 
while  the  fifth  is  concealed  within  the  finial. — A 
tombstone  has  also  been  erected  at  Tetbury,  estimated 
cost  £170,  consisting  of  a  large  slab  of  white  marble, 
beiriug  an  inscription, and  bavingcrosses  at  either  end 
— one  Gft.  high,  decorated  witli  carving  of  laurel 
leaves  and  passiou-lioweis,  and  the  other  3ft.  Gin. 
in  height,  showing  the  letteis  I. U.S.,  with  other 
approjttiate  emblems. — A  memoiial  in  the  Guards' 
Chapel,  Wellington  Barracks,  on  which  the  same 
sum  has  been  exiiended  as  on  the  tombstone,  is  a 
piece  of  mosaic  work,  10ft.  in  height,  representing 
the  fight  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and 
having  appended  the  inscription — "  Soldier,  sports- 
man, author  :  '  George  John  Whyte  Melville's 
memory  is  here  recorded  by  his  old  friends  and  com- 
rades of  the  Coldstream  Guards."  The  designs  for 
all  three  monuments  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Edis, 
F.S.A.,  London  ;  the  carving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Earp,  sculjitor,  London  ;  and  the  work  of  erecting 
the  St.  Andrews  fountain  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G. 
Wallis,  London. 

Newcastle-on-Ttne.— On  Thursday,  the  30th 
ult.,  the  memorial  erected  by  public  subscription  to 
the  memory  of  Charles  Larkiu  iu  Elswick  Cemetery 
was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P.,  ia  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The 
memorial  is  Classic  in  style.  It  consists  of  a  broad 
base  arranged  in  step  form,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
square  pedestal,  panelled  on  all  four  sides,  and 
finished  vrith  curved  ogee  pediments  and  a  dentil 
course.  Above  this  is  the  bust  of  the  late  orator 
surmounted  by  a  pedimented  cano2iy  carried  on  four 
groups  of  clustered  columns  with  Jonic  caps.  The 
canopy  is  domed  internally,  and  externally  finished 
with  a  richly  carved  and  moulded  monumental  urn. 
The  whole  has  been  executed  in  Denwick  stone  by 
Mr.  G.  Bur-n.  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson  were  the 
architects. 

Monument  to  the  late  James  Cassie,  E.S.A. 
— The  monument  to  the  late  James  Cassie,  R.S.A., 
which  a  namber  of  friends  agreed  should  be  erected 
by  means  of  private  subsci-iption,  over  the  grave  in 
the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion on  Tuesday.  Designed  by  Mr.  George  Eeid, 
E.S.A.,  and  executed  iu  red  granite  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Macdonald  (of  Macdonald,  Field,  &  Co., 
Aberdeen),  the  memorial  resembles  iu  fonn  one  of 
those  crosses  frequently  met  with  iu  the  West  High- 
lands. The  monument  wdl  rise  to  a  height  of 
eleven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  span  of  the  anus 
of  the  cross  measures  3ft.  9in.,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  connecting  these  with  the  upright, 
2ft.  Sin. 

Keherton.— A  memorial  to  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Thorpe,  who  difd  in  1877,  has  just  been 
placed  in  Kemerton  Church,  near  Bristol,  ia  a 
reces5  left  for  the  purjjose,  when  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt  in  1845.  The  back  of  this  recess  has  beeu 
filled  with  diaper  work,  copied  from  an  example  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  on  the  floor,  raised  a 
few  iuches  above  it,  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
late  archdeacon,  vested  in  surplice,  stole,  and  hood, 
and  bearing  between  his  hands  a  chalice  resting  on 
his  breast.  The  figure  is  treated  in  an  unusual 
manner,  being  incised  in  bold  lines  on  a  slab  of 
Eed  Emperor  marble ;  the  lines  are  filled  in  with 
black  mastic,  the  larger  spaces,  such  as  the  stole 
and  shoes,  being  of  black  marble.  Eound  the 
figure  is  a  diaper  in  yellow  Siena  and  black  marble, 
while  the  head  reposes  on  a  diapered  cushion.  The 
tvbo'e  surface,  which  is  perfectly  flat,  bears  a  high 
poUsh.  The  work  has  been  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  of  London, 
whose  late  father  restored  the  church.  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London,  designed  the  incised 
sl-tb,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  can-ied  out  by 
Mr..  George  HiU,  of  Chelsea. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Sewer  Ventilation.  —  The  Cornish  town  of 
Fadstow  f  mnishes  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  ven- 
tilation of  sewers.  Acting  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Local  Governmeut  inspector,  tlie  Local 


Board  have  during  tlio  last  eighteen  months  put 
into  i)ractice  the  course  advocated  by  the  eanitariaus 
recently  afisenibled  at  Exeter— that  of  ventilating 
sewers  so  as  to  pennit  sewage  gas  to  escaiie  into  the 
atmosphere  as  soon  as  it  is  generated,  and  before  it 
becomes  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  As  a  I'e- 
sult,  the  tovvli  lias  during  the  last  twelve 
months  enjoyed  complete  immunity  from  zymotic 
diseases. 


CHIPS. 

Now  Board  schools  at  theLyng,  WestBromv/ich, 
were  opened  on  Monday  They  are  planned  in 
three  departments,  and  accommodate  82G  children. 
They  arc  erected  iu  Domestic  Gothic  style  of  plain 
character,  of  brickwork,  relieved  by  stone  dress- 
ings and  bands  of  blue  brick.  Ihe  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  of  Sedgley,  and  the  cost 
has  been  £3,960,  the  total  outlay,  including  cost  of 
site,  being  about  £G  123.  per  head.  The  designs 
were  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Etwell,  of  West  Bromwich,  and 
were  selected  in  competition. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  Thursday  week  at  Epsom 
before  Mr.  Henley,  a  Local  Government  inspector, 
into  an  application  that  had  been  made  by  the 
rural  sanitary  authority  for  certain  powers  for  the 
parish  of  Ewell.  Dr.  Jacob,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  Mr.  Eiohardson,  sanitary  in^i)ector, 
supported  the  jn-oposal,  showing  that  about  80  or 
90  new  houses  are  aljout  to  be  erected  in  the  parish, 
which  has  no  public  scavenging,  and  is  filled  with 
cesspools.  Considerable  opposition  was  manifested 
by  residents,  and  it  was  stated  tint  the  new  houses 
would  be  supplied  with  Moule's  earth-closets,  and 
would  be  semi-detached. 

Two  new  branch  lines  of  tramway  in  Derby 
through  Ashbourne-road  and  Osmaston-roiel,  were 
inspected  by  Major-General  Hutchinson,  R.E.,  on 
Thursday  week,  and  have  since  been  openel  for 
traffi  ;.  The  lines  have  been  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Moseley  and  Co.,  contractors,  of  Clifton,  and  the 
engineers  were  Messrs.  Kincaid. 

The  town  comm'ssioners  of  Armagh  received,  on 
Monday,  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  a  loan  of  £8,000,  for  the  construction 
of  works  cf  water-supply  for  that  town. 

St.  George's  pirish-church,  Wolverhampton, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday,  after  inteinal  renovation, 
and  decoration  in  colour.  The  inside  walls  are 
now  fawn  colour,  flie  ceiling  tinted  in  turquoise- 
blue;  anil  the  ribs  are  picked  out  with  cream 
colour  and  buff,  and  the  bosses  and  caps  of  columns 
with  turquoise-blue,  gold,  and  vermilion,  and 
stencilled  ornament  is  applied  to  the  dadoes.  The 
woi'k  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Lewis, 
of  Wolverhampton. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  William 
Salt  (Staffordshire)  Archasological  Society  it  was 
decided  to  publish,  in  1881,  the  Pipe  Eolls  for 
Staft'ordshire  during  the  reigns  of  Eichard  I.  and 
John— early  charters  (s.  d.)  from  1060  to  end  of 
John's  reign,  and  some  of  the  earlier  rolls  of  the 
Curia  Regis.  The  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for 
December  29th. 

Mr.  R.  Argile  was  reappointed  'engineer  to  the 
local  board  of  Ripley,  Derbyshire,  last  week,  and 
at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  C.  Shelton  was  appointed 
sanitary  inspector. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  decided,  on  Monday, 
to  invite  the  Social  Science  Association  to  hold  its 
congress  for  1881  in  that  city.  The  congress  was 
held  in  Dublin  in  18G1. 

A  new  Wesley  an  chapel  was  opened  at  Shifnal 
on  Wednesday  week.  It  is  Geometric  Gothic  in 
style,  and  is  built  of  red  brick,  relieved  with 
Grinshill  stone  and  red  terra-cotta  dressings,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Internally 
the  chapel  is  G2ft.  Gin.  loBg  by  38ft.  wide,  and  ac- 
commodates 350  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  pro- 
posed end  gallery  will  provide  100  other  sittings. 
A  stone  turret,  80ft.  high,  is  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  main  gable.  At  the  rear  are  a  schoolroom  and 
two  vestries,  and  adjoining  is  a  ministei''s  house. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Fleeming,  of  Wolverhampton,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Yates,  of  Shifnal,  the  builder; 
the  hot-air  apparatus  is  by  Mr.  Truawell,  of  Shef- 
field.   The  total  c  'St  has  been  £3,000. 

A  Local  Governrr.ent  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Ep;om  on  Tuesday  with  reference  to  an  application 
from  the  local  board  of  health  for  leave  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  £1,200  for  the  puipose  of  carrying  out 
drainage  works  on  the  common. 

Extensive  timber  works  and  stores  at  Shield- 
field,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  belonging  to  Blr.  Nathan 
Watson,  timber-merchant,  of  that  town,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  week. 

The  parish-church  of  Featherstone,  near 
Knaresborough,  is  undergoing  restoration,  includ- 
ing the  rebuilding  of  the  south  side,  the  lowering 
of  the  floor,  and  the  substitution  of  benches  for 
pews.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Free- 
man, of  Featherstone. 


The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  has 
announced  that  it  is  prepared  to  award  a  limited 
number  of  free  adnussions  to  certain  technologi- 
cal cla.sses  at  University  College  and  King's 
College.  The  subjects  of  instruction  at  Uui- 
vers.ity  College  embrace  Chemical  Technology, 
under  Prof.  Graham,  and  Mechanical  Tech- 
nology, under  Prof.  Kennedy.  The  laboratory 
instruction  in  Chen  ical  Technolcgy  includes  the 
chemistry  of  the  alkali  trade,  soap,  glass,  pottery, 
cements,  brewing,  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  in  the  award  of  these  free  studentships 
already  engaged  in  chemical  works  who  possess 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry. 
Prof.  Kennedy's  class  and  laboratory  instruction 
will  bo  occupied,  the  first  term,  with  machinery 
and  plant  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who 
are  with  special  reference  to  modem  processes  in 
t-teel-niaking  ;  and,  during  the  second  term, 
with  machinery  and  apparatus  u.sed  for  testing 
strength  of  materials,  and  for  measuring  strains. 
In  awarding  studentships  to  these  courses,  the 
Institute  will  give  preference  to  foremen  and 
others  engaged  iu  mechanical  works.  At 
King's  College  free  admission  will  be  given  to 
the  classes  on  Metallurgy,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  A.  11.  Huntiiigton.  The  laboratory  for 
instiuclion  is  open  from  10  till  4,  on  Friday 
evenings  from  7  till  9.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  course  will  be  the  principal 
properties  of  metals,  preparation  of  alloys,  and 
methods  of  as.^aying.  Free  admissions  will  also 
be  given  to  the  classes  in  practical  Fine  Art, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Delamotte,  and 
here,  as  in  the  other  courses,  the  awards  will  be 
made  to  students  belonging  to  the  industrial 
cla.'S-'s  who  might  otherwise  bo  prevented  by 
the  expense  of  the  fees  from  attending  these 
clas-es.  We  are  requested  to  state  that  applica- 
tion for  these  free  ttudentshixss  should  be  sent, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Director  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Citj'  and  Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute, 
Grcsham  College,  E.C. 

The  experiment  of  pavin  g  with  asphaltebet  ween, 
and  outside  the  rails  of  a  street-tramway  having 
proved  in  Is c  .vington,  S.E.,  a  costly  and 
dangerous  failure,  the  London  Tramways  Co., 
the  owners  of  tlic  system  of  rails,  are  now  having 
the  roads  so  treated  repavcel  with  wood  blocks 
and  granite  rail  margins.  A  general  con- 
tract has  been  made  with  Mr.  James  Watt,  of 
Peckham,  for  the  execution  of  this  work  at  the 
rate  of  £8,000  per  mile,  and  it  is  being  done 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Welling, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  tramway  company.  The 
first  section  unelertaken  is  the  upper  part  of 
the  Walworth-road,  some  350  yards  length  of 
thoroughfare  between  the  hotel  and  the  railway- 
station  severally  known  as  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  and  since  Monday  week  a  large  staff  of 
men  have  been  employed  on  the  work.  The 
asphalting  ha<  been  entirely  removed,  and  a 
foundation  of  Portland  cement  and  ballast  con- 
crete, in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  laid.  The 
longitudinal  planking  on  which  the  rail  formerly 
resteel  having  bfeen  found  iaseoure  and  liable  to 
sink,  this  is  replaced  by  cross-sleepers,  to  which 
steel  rails  of  improved  pattern  are  secured  by  the 
usualiionchairsand  fish-plates.  Within  and  with- 
out the  rails  a  single  row  of  granite  jiitchers.  Gin. 
by  3in.  by  3in.,  is  laid,  breaking  joint  on  either 
side  with  the  prepared  blocks  of  the  Improved 
Wood  Paving  Company.  The  Newington  Vestry 
are  at  the  same  time  repaving  with  these  blocks  the 
spaces  between  the  rails  and  foot  pavements.  As 
soon  as  this  street  is  finished  and  reopened  for 
traffic,  a  portion  of  the  New  Kent-road  will  be 
deals  with  in  the  sime  way. 

The  new  session  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  will  be  opened  on  Monday, 
the  1st  November,  by  an  address  from  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.  Amongst 
the  other  business  of  the  evening  will  be  the 
election  of  an  honorary  secretary,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Mr.  T.  11.  Wyatt;  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Auelerson  has  been  nominated  by  the  Council  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  is  now  acting  pro  tern. 
The  first  Institute  meeting  for  the  reading  of 
papers  is  fixed  for  the  15th  prox.,  but  the 
subject  has  not  yet  been  announced.  The 
Architectural  Association  will  inaugurate  their 
session  by  a  convcrsaziunc,  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
on  this  day  three  weeks,  the  29th  inst.  ;  and  oa 
the  following  Friday,  the  uth  November,  Mr. 
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Ernest  C.  Loe  will  deliver  his  presidential 
address,  the  first  meeting'  for  the  reading  of 
papers  being  arranged  for  Friday,  the  19  th 
prox. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  recently 
discussed  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  intro- 
ducing wood  paving  into  the  city,  and,  this 
week,  Mr.  Parke  Neville,  the  city  engineer,  has 
forwarded  the  members  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  subject.  In  this  document  ho  enters  at 
great  length  into  the  cost  and  durability  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  wood  pavements  laid  in 
London  streets.  He  states,  as  his  conclusion, 
that,  although  wood  pavement  is  a  most  pleasant 
roadway  to  drive  over,  and  is  easily  kept  clean 
and  watered,  yet  its  real  durability  has  not  at 
present  been  tested  ;  we  know  enough,  however, 
to  show  that  its  outside  life  cannot  be  set  higher 
than  from  five  to  seven  years ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, as  compared  with  a  pavement  of  square 
setts,  it  is  three  or  four  times  more  expensive. 
Mr.  Neville  does  not  object  to  the  u-e  of  wood 
pavement  opposite  churches  and  hospitals,  to 
deaden  sound,  but  he  regards  its  general  use  as 
a  most  expensive  luxury,  not  suited  for  adoption 
until  the  corporate  funds  permit  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  city  to  be  properly  cared  for  as  to  road 
repairs  and  scavenging.  In  an  appendix,  an 
ofificial  report  by  Mr.  Van  Nort,  city  engineer  of 
New  York,  is  quoted.  Mr.  Van  Nort's  opinion 
is  extremely  adverse  to  wood  paving,  which  is 
regarded  by  him  as  almost  useless  when  the  traffic 
is  heavy.  In  New  York,  Mr.  Van  Nort  says 
there  have  been  a  great  many  kinds  of  wooden 
pavements  laid,  but,  so  far,  all  have  proved  very 
expensive  to  lay  and  maintain  ;  and  he  thinks  it 
doubtful  if  any  form  or  preparation  of  wood  can 
be  made  or  maintained,  save  at  great  expense, 
as  all  suffer  from  the  same  organic  defect — 
speedy  decomposition. 

The  Sunday  Society  intends  to  be  active 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  will  be  represented 
at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  and  in  one  of  the 
departments  a  paper  will  be  read  on  its  behalf, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Drummond,  entided 
"  Sunday  Reform."  During  the  sitting  of  the 
Congress  a  public  conference  will  be  held  in 
Edinburgh,  in  support  of  the  opening  of 
museums  on  Sundays  ;  and  on  the  25th  inst. 
Professor  Tyndall  will  preside  over  a  public 
meeting,  in  the  largest  hall  in  Glasgow,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Sunday  Society. 

The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  was  re- 
opened last  Monday  (after  the  iisual  vacation)  in 
connection  with  the  introductory  coiirersazione  of 
the  Medical  School  at  University  College.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  gentlemen  and  students, 
who  manifested  much  interest  in  the  collection 
of  sanitary  appHances,  to  which  several  addi- 
tions have  recently  been  made,  including  con- 
crete and  stoneware  goods  from  the  Poole  pottery 
district ;  Messrs.  Touks  and  Son  have  added  to 
their  contribution  a  model  of  a  new  ventilator, 
called  "  the  Architrave  Ventilator,"  designed  by 
Mr.  Mark  H.  J udge  for  the  purpose  of  mikiug 
an  architectural  feature  of  the  provision  for 
ventilation.  The  Parkes  Museum  v>'ill  continue 
to  be  open  free  on  Tuesdays,  Thiu-sdays,  and 
Saturdays. 

An  exhibition  of  art  was  opened  on  Monday, 
at  Leek,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Leek  Art 
School.  Besides  the  pictures  lent  by  residents 
of  the  district — enough  in  themselves  to  form  a 
respectable  exhibition  —  the  committee  hare 
secured  a  good  number  from  outsiders,  and 
among  these  are  the  lenders  of  Miss  Thompson's 
celebrated  "  Quatre  Bras"  and  "Balaclava," 
which  are  the  leading  attractions  of  the  gallery. 
Altogether  there  are  nearly  500  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art  on  view,  and  of  these  212  are 
oil-paintings,  47  water-colours  ;  5  specimens  of 
embroidery,  and  ten  of  bronzes  and  metal- work  ; 
a  collection  of  96  water-colours,  illustrating  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  art  in  Euglaud  from 
1710  ;  and  37  original  drawings  for  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Arundel  Society.  Among  the  old 
masters  who  have  a  place  are  Canaletto,  Car- 
racci,  Correggio,  Uasper  de  Crayer,  Durer, 
Peter  de  Hooge,  Huysman,  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Mytens,  Van  Ostade,  Paul  Potter,  Rembrandt, 
Reubens,  Ruysdael,  Schalcken  Jan  Steen,  Van 
Stry,  Teniers,  Terburg,  Titian,  Vandyck,  Van 
de  Velde,  and  Wouvermans.  Among  modern 
painters  represented  are  Miss  Thompson,  Arm- 
field,  Constable,  E.  W.  Cooke,  R  A.,  (J.  "W. 
Cope,  R.A.,  Etty,  R.A.,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
Gainsborough,  Herring,  Hogarth,  Leslie,  R.A., 


Mason,  Mulready,  R.A.,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Turner,  Vernet,  Watson,  R.  Wilson,  R.A  , 
Woodforde,  R.A.,  Joseph  Wright,  A.R.A.,  &c. 
Among  the  general  water-colour  paintings  are 
productions  of  George  Cattermole,  Charles  Cat- 
termole,  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  David  Cox,  Bir- 
kett  Foster,  &c.  The  South  Kensington  Museum 
contributes  largely.  The  total  value  of  the  col- 
ection  is  stated  to  be  £10,000. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  -  respected  American  architects,  Mr. 
Charles  Dexter  Gambrill,  of  New  York,  which 
took  place  in  that  city  on  Monday,  September 
13.  Mr.  Gambrill  was  born  in  Roxbury,  now  a 
part  of  Boston,  in  1832,  his  father  having  been  a 
surgeon  in  the  Navy.  He  was  educated  in  Bos- 
ton, and  gi'aduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
the  class  of  1854.  After  graduation  he  studied 
architecture,  first  in  Boston,  under  Mr.  George 
Snell,  and  subsequently  in  New  York,  under 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  and  has  since  continued 
to  practise  in  New  York,  at  first  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  and  later  with  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Richardson.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  had  formed  a  new  association  with  Mr.  H.  E. 
I  Ficken.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Fellows  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  holding 
vaz'ious  offices  in  that  body,  and  had  long  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Century  Club. 

The  lectures  on  Architecture  and  Construc- 
tion, formerly  given  by  Prof.  Donaldson,  and 
more  recently  by  Prof.  Hayter  Lewis,  will  be 
given  this  years  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  who  has 
lectured  for  the  last  two  sessions.  Mr.  Roger 
Smith's  lectures  on  Professional  Practice  will 
also  be  repeated  this  session,  beginning  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  25th  inst.  The  class  for  the 
study  of  this  subject  met  for  the  first  time  last 
session,  and  both  the  attendance  and  work  done 
were  very  encouraging.  Any  student  desirous 
of  hearing  a  single  lecture  in  either  of  these 
classes  can  be  admitted  as  a  visitor  on  applying 
to  the  attendant  at  the  College. 

On  Wednesday,  at  the  Shire-hall,  Hertford, 
Lord  Ly tton  opened  the  Herts  Coiinty  Fine  Arts 
E.xhibition.  The  loan  collection  is  valuable  and 
interesting,  and  includes  many  articles  of  great 
beauty  and  antiquity,  some  of  which  were 
collected  in  India  by  Lord  Lytton.  There  are 
water-colour  drawings  by  eminent  masters, 
ancient  needlewoi-k,  bronzes,  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  work  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  stone, 
and  wood,  and  ancient  tapestry,  ifcc,  exhibited 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  from  Hatfield- 
house ;  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge-house ;  Eaid 
Cowper,  Panshanger  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Mr.  John  Evans  and  Mr.  Robert  H  anbury  also 
contribute  to  the  collection.  In  the  art  depart- 
ment upwards  of  200  drawings  are  exhibited  for 
competition.  The  art-needlework  department 
gives  evidence  also  of  skill  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. The  prizes  awarded  in  these  sections  will 
be  presented  to  the  siiccessful  competitors  by 
Viscountess  Gvimston  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
to-day,  when  the  Earl  of  Verulam  will  preside, 
and  a  School  of  Art  for  Hertford  will  bs  con- 
stituted.   The  exhibition  closes  on  the  12th  inst. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  in  progTess  in  the  west  of 
London  to  induce  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  (in  the  Bill  for  which  it  is  expected  the 
requisite  Parliamentary  notices  will  be  given 
next  month),  to  provide  for  a  new  and  wide 
street,  from  the  Cadogan  Mansions,  in  Sloane- 
square,  to  Sydney-place,  Ouslow-square.  The 
road  from  Buckingham  Palace  down  to  Eaton- 
square  and  Westbourne-place  into  Sloane-square 
is  wide  and  perfectly  straight,  but  the  proposed 
new  thoroughfare,  commencing  from  Sloane- 
square,  would  have  to  pass  through  and  in  part 
demolish  the  existing  Symon's-street,  corner  of 
Lincoln-street,  Cumberland-place,  the  south 
ends  of  Marlborough-road  and  Keppel-street, 
College-place,  Cale-street,  and  Pond-place.  The 
access  from  the  Fulham-road  and  Chelsea  to  the 
portion  of  the  Thames  Embankment  at  Chelsea  is 
known  to  be  miserably  inadequate,  and  it  is  also  felt 
that  the  long  disused  churchyard  of  St.  Luke's, 
Chelsea,  might,  under  a  faculty  from  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Court,  be  with  advantage  converted 
into  an  agreeable  pleasure-ground  for  the  people, 
and  that  Irom  the  proposed  new  thoroughfare  a 
handsome  avenue  might  pass  immediately  on  to 
the  Embankment  by  utilising  a  strip  of  the 
vacant  ground  at  the  back,  or  oast  side,  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Chelsea.  If  the  section  of 
Chelsea,  lying  between  Sloane-square  and 
Onslow-square  could  be  judiciously  opened  out, 


building  sites  of  great  value  might  be  obtained, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  much  larger  and  im- 
proved accommodation  could  be  provided  for  the 
industrial  classes  so  largely  employed  in  the 
West-end. 

An  Exhibition  of  Gas  and  Electrical  Appa- 
ratus was  opened  at  Glasgow  last  week,  and  is 
exciting  considerable  attention.  The  Messrs. 
Crossley  exhibit  an  "  Otto  Silent "  and  Bisschop 
gas-engine  ;  Mr.  Keith,  of  Edinburgh,  sends  a 
neat  little  hot-air  engine,  worked  either  by  cok& 
or  ga-j,  and  also  exhibits  his  "gasworks"  for 
making  illuminating  gas  from  mineral  oil,  an. 
apparatus  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Northern  Lights  for  manufacturing 
gas  to  drive  engines  in  connection  with  the  fog- 
signals,  (fcc. ;  Dr.  Adam  shows  his  patented 
stove  for  cooking  by  gas,  and  Messrs.  Bruce, 
Peebles,  and  Co.  exhibit  gas- governors.  Bray's 
and  Sugg's  burners.  Cowan's  meters,  and  Mr. 
Young's  (Belfast)  leakage-detector  are  prominent 
exhibits. 


CHIPS. 

A  memorial  sfatue  of  the  present  Earl  of  Devon 
is  to  be  unveiled  at  Exeter  to-day  (Friday) .  It  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Loudon. 

In  his  annual  statement  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  London  School  Board,  Sir  Charles  Beed,  M.P., 
said,  on  Thursday  week,  that  during  the  past 
financial  year  tenders  were  accepted  by  that  b  lard 
for  24  new  schools,  accommodating  21,751  cliildren. 
The  average  cost  per  bead  on  these  contracts  was 
£S  18s.  5d.,  a  sum  which  moluded  the  provision  of 
teachers'  rooms,  schoolkeepers'  houses,  bouudai-y 
walls,  and  in  several  cases  extra  deep  fuundatious. 
The  total  Board-School  accommodation  provided 
in  the  metropohs  up  to  midsununer  of  this  year 
was  for  262,259  childrea,  and  the  sites  occupied  a 
total  area  of  151  acres. 

A  stained-glass  widow,  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Howard,  has  been  placed  in 
Hurstmouceaux  Church.  The  subject  is  Christ 
healing  the  sick. 

A  series  of  street  tramways  are  being  laid  in 
Cambridge  for  a  local  company.  Mr.  T.  Floyd  is 
the  engineer,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston  is  the  con- 
tractor; the  work  wiU  be  completed  in  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  J.  ColHnson  Bruce,  LL.D.,  of  Newcastle-on- 
TjTie,  a  well-known  antiquary,  and  the  author  of  a. 
standard  work  on  "The  Homan  Wall  "  and  other 
books  relating  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
has  been  nominated  to  the  moderator's  chair  of  the- 
Enghsh  Presbyteriau  Church  for  1881. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Sandhurst, 
near  Aldershot,  on  Wednesday  week.  It  seats  15{> 
people,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Ranger,  of  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.G.,  by  Mr. 
James,  builder,  of  Sandhurst. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  select  vestry  of  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and 
Son,  of  Cannon-street  ("  Natation  "),  as  modified 
and  reduced,  were  finally  adopted,  and  the  baths 
committee  were  authorised  to  carry  them  out  at  a. 
cost  not  to  exceed  £4,000.  Thus  ends  the  "  dread- 
ful disappointment." 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  proceed 
to-day  to  the  appointment  of  two  district  surveyor* 
fornorth-west  and  south-west  Islington,  tillreceutly 
held  as  one  district  by  the  late  Mr.  Moseley. 

A  new  S5t  of  farm-bui!dLngs  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  B  irriugton  f  or  Mr.  Elward  Rhys  Wing- 
field,  of  Biniugtou  Park.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
O.  Wiglesworth ;  the  contractor  Mr.  Alfred 
Groves,  Milton-under-Wychwood,  Oxon,  and  the 
cost  about  £2,800. 

A  new  market-hall  and  offices  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  Maesteg,  South  Wales.  Mr.  Harris, 
of  Cariliff,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Thomas 
s  the  conti'actor. 

The  rebuilding  of  Mount  Stuart  House,  the  Bute 
Island  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  making 
steady  jsrogress.  The  foundations  of  the  new 
structure  have  just  been  completed  and  cover  a 
larger  area  than  the  foi-mer  building.  Three 
powerful  steam  cranes  have  already  been  erected 
on  the  site  and  two  others  are  in  com'se  of  erec- 
tion. About  300  men  are  at  present  employed  on 
the  imdertaking,  but  it  is  expected  that  after  the 
New  Year  regular  work  will  be  found  for  500 
hands— local  men  being  preferred  if  found  capable. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Watt  and  Wilson,  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  undertaking  will  occupy  another 
five  years. 

The  Water  Commissioners  of  Belfast  are  about  to 
cany  out  exj^ensive  works  of  additional  water 
supply  atLowerWoodbum,  including  resei'voirs  and 
conduits  to  the  city.  Mr.  L.  L.  Macassey,  C.E.,  of 
Belfast,  is  the  engineer  of  the  scheme. 
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All  additiouMi  luic  of  siplioii  jjipes  is  about  to  bo 
carrifd  across  the  valley  of  the  Ducbray,  about 
live  miles  west  of  Aberfoyle,  on  the  line  of  tlie  great 
aqueduct  from  Loch  Katrijie  to  Glasgow.  The  new 
si])hou  will  consist  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
length  of  42iii.  cast-iron  pij)es,  with  lengthy  aji- 
jiroachcs  on  either  side.  The  works  are  to  be 
carried  out  for  the  Water  Comissioucrs  of  Glasgow 
Corporation,  and  from  the  designs  of  their  engineer, 
Mr.  Gale,  of  Millei  -strcet,  Glasgow. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  received  last  woek.  a  re- 
port from  the  sanitary  committee  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  a  depot  for  the  deposits  of 
dust  from  ashbins.  It  was  stated  that  the  vestry 
for  the  past  two  years  had  removed  refuse  from 
houses  themselves  at  a  cost  per  annum  of  almost 
exactly  £2,000  a  year,  or  about  2s.  Gd.  iierload.  lu 
1877  and  previous  years,  under  the  old  contracting 
system,  the  cost  was  about  5s.  Cd.  per  load,  and  in 
the  year  of  the  change,  1878,  the  lowest  tender  re- 
ceived for  the  work  was  that  of  Mr.  lleddin,  which 
■was  £3,400,  more  than  £1,400  beyond  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  vestry.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  committee  were  empowered  to  negotiate  for  a 
depot. 

On  Thursday  week  the  roof -rearing  supper  to  the 
artificers  and  employes  at  the  Sheffield  New  Com 
Exchange  Buildings  was  given.  Mr.  Charles  Had- 
field  (of  the  firm  of  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son),  pre- 
sided. A  similar  entertainment  took  place  at 
Leeds  for  the  workmen  engaged  at  the  extensive 
estabhshment  of  Messrs  TomHnson  and  Son,  the 
contractors,  whgre  the  oak  roof  fur  the  New  Corn 
Exchange  and  the  joiners'  work  are  being 
executed.  Mr.  Tomlinson  gave  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  quantities  of  materials  in  the 
building,  remarking  that  amongst  the  rest  upwards 
of  two-and-a-half  miUious  of  bricks,  150  tons  of 
oak  timber,  and  200,000  Broseley  tiles  had  been 
supplied  uji  to  the  present  time.  The  health  of  Mr. 
Payne,  the  clerk  ot  the  works,  vs^as  given  and  duly 
acknowledged  :  wliile  the  toast  of  "  the  Foremen," 
by  the  Chairman,  was  appropriately  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Teale,  the  senior  foreman. 

The  workhouse  schools  at  Pontef  ract  have  j  ust 
been  altered  and  enlarged  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  the 
architect  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

That  portion  of  the  Tuileries  which  escaped 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  (illustrated  in  one  of  Mr.  Giral- 
don's  sketches  a  ifortnight  since)  caught  fire  on 
Saturday  night,  and  alarm  was  created  as  the  wiud 
blew  in  the  direction  of  the  Louvre.  The  fire, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  broken  out  in  the  care- 
taker's rooms,  was  extinguished,  but  not  until  the 
second  story  had  been  almost  burnt  out. 

A  new  Masonic  hall  has  been  built  and  opened  at 
Bushmills,  near  Dublin.  The  honorary  architect 
was  Brother  W.  A.  Traill,  C.E.,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  Schoolrooms,  Sulby,  near 
Eamsey,  Isle  of  Man,  were  reopened  on  Friday 
week,  after  rebuilding.  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Michael,  the  con- 
tractor. 


Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Salme  isrefresliingr, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
(SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  bv  chemists  throutjliout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Vse  no  snbstittite  — f  Advt.1 

Holloway's  Pills.— No  amount  of  wealth,  no  means 
of  pleasure  :a-e  of  the  slightest  value  without  health.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  small  a  disturbance  of  the  animal  functions 
begets  wretehfdness,  and  liow  readily  it  may  be  rectified  by  a 
few  doses  of  some  purifying  and  regulating  medicine,  such  as 
these  wc  rid- renowned  Pills,  which  are  ever  the  sufl'ercr's  surest 
friend. 


Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfortine-.— 

"  11 V  a  fh..i'.>ii^-li  Ki,(,«  h  (,l  t)ic  Jialiiral  laws  \t  liirli  K„\,.m  llic 
iili.TalM.ns  .,f  ,liL..  vh.Hi  :,N.I  initi  ilioii,  uiiiL  l.v  a  .•aicl'iil  aiipl i,-:it iuii 
oflli.'linr  pic|,rilh  ,  ,,l  „  ,.|l-s,.l,.|.ti-,l  Cic.a,  Ml',  Kijiis  Ims.,,,,. 
\idcilcnir  l>r.akl,i,l  t.ilijr,  uilli  a  ilclii'atcl v Ha vourcd  bcvi-rai;c 
Hliicli  may  sail' in;in>  il.iclois' hills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
ol  sij.  Ii  MilHli^cl  ilict  tilut  a  1  .,iislitution  maybe  gradually  built 
up  until  stniiii;  i  iniiii,')!  to  ri  ^ist  cvci-y  tendency  to  disease.  Ilun- 
ili(  iK  olMiliUf  iiialadics  are  lloatiiig  around  us  ready  to  attack 
%\  lu  icvi'ii  hi  re  is  a  weak  point.  Wc  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
Shalt  hy  ki  eping  oiu-selves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
prnpiil>  iHiiirished  frame."— C'i'ri/  Service  Gazette— fio\i\  only  in 
i'ackcts  labelled — "  Jamks  Eim-s  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chenusts, 
J.ondou."— Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Esseucc  for  aftcnioon 
use. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  appUca-tisn  to 
CHAELES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  II minster,  Somerset. 
—  LAdvt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being 
WeU-known  and  Tried  Weather  Stone. 

50,000  Feet  Cube   in  Stock. 

PIOTOE  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Aneklev,   S.E.— For  alterations    and  additions  to 

"Fern   Villa,"    Anerley-road    (Palace  Brewery),  for 

Messrs.  Edie  Bros.    Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect : — 

Saala,  Henry   £867   0  0 

Marr,  Robert   720   0  0 

Fox,  "William   695   0  0 

Hollidge  and  Stuart  (accepted)    ...  687   0  0 

BoGNOR.— Forthe  erection  of  four  houses  at  Bognor, 
Sussex,  for  the  Bognor  Hotel  and  Residences  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  architect,  Colchester,  and 
32,  Bedford-row,  W.C.    Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Stangei  :— 


French,  C,  Lisson-grove  

£5,425 

0 

'o 

Nichols,  W.  F.,  Brockley,  S.E.  ... 

4,976 

0 

0 

Lissaman,  W.,  Leamington 

4,813 

13 

4 

George's  road,  S.E  

4,677 

0 

0 

Longley,  J.,  Worth  

4,599 

0 

0 

Ennor,   Julians,   and    Co.,  St. 

Smith,  A.,  Bognor  

4,540 

0 

0 

Everett  and  Sons,  Colchester 

4,400 

0 

0 

Huey,  G.,  Paikstone   

4,376 

0 

0 

Garrod,  J.,  Spitallields   

4,083 

0 

0 

Bull,  R.,  Chelsea   

3,995 

0 

0 

Cooper,  W.  H.,  Slinden-common 

3,559 

0 

0 

Vaughan,  E.,  Acton  

3,438 

0 

0 

Lacy,  W.  R.,  Westminster 

3,300 

0 

0 

Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. — For  works  of  kerbing,  &c.,  for 
the  town  commissioners.    Mr.  Comber,  engineer  ;  — 
Brady,  Bernard  (accepted)   £251    0  0 

Beay,  Co.  Wicklow. — For  building  a  retaining-wall 
at  the  docks  for  the  town  commissioners.  Mr.  Comber, 
en-jineer  :  — 

Dixon,  G.,  of  Dalkey  (accepted)     ...     £65   0  0 

Bristol.— For  altering  and  adapting  premises  in  Ru- 
pert-street, Bristol,  for  printing  and  publishing  offices  for 
Messrs.  J.  "Wright  and  Co.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Saville  (accepted)    £516  0  0 

For  new  concrete  floor :  — 
Williams  (accepted)   £73  0  0 


589   0  0 


BiiiSTor,.- For  alterations  at  No.  17,  Small- street, 
Bristol,  for  Mes.srs.  It.  B.  Javery  and  Co.  Mr.  Herbert 
J.Jones,  arcliitect:— 

Saville    :     £434   0  0 

Johnson   390   0  0 

ICiauss  (accepted^    380  0  0 

Bristol.— For  alterations  at  No.  12,  Bridge-street, 
Bristol,  for  Messrs.  Wm.  Summers  and  Co.  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Jones,  architect  :— 

Estabrook  and  Sons    £910  0  0 

Humphreys    888   0  0 

Passeo    804   0  0 

Cowlin  and  Son    779   0  0 

Beaven   740  0  0 

Krauss  (accepted)    720  0  0 

Bristol.— For  restorations  at  Roseville,  Sydenham- 
hUl,  Bristol,  for  Eustace  Bulton,  Esq.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Jones,  architect  :  — 

Johnson  (accepted)   £110   0  0 

Deptford.— For  building  22  and  23,  Evelyn-street,  with 
shop,  bakehouse,  stabling,  &c.,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Henry  Roberts,  architect  and  surveyor,  3,  Sandfield- 
terrace,  Lewisham-road,  S.E.:  — 

Mr.  F.  Glock,  Deptford  (accepted). 
Edgware. — For  erection  of  lodge,  stables,  and  cow- 
house buildings,  Edgware.   Mr.  James  George  Buckle, 
architect.   Quantities  by  ILr.  Charles  L.  Cadney  :— 

French,  Charles    £2,295   0  0 

Han-ies,  .James   2,195   0  0 

Chads,  C.  J   2,169   0  0 

Sawyer,  J.  W   2,136   0  0 

Donne,  J.  P   2,125   0  0 

HoUoway,  James    2,050  0  0 

Parker,  George    2,000   0  0 

Hussey,  "William    1,956   0  0 

Awgood,  James    1,890   0  0 

Evans,  R.  and  E   1,890   0  0 

Beale,  W.  J.,  Battersea  (accepted)      1,650  0  0 

Greenwich. — For  bringing  out  seven  shops,  Mount- 
pleasant,  Lewisham-road,  for  Mr.  Luck.  Mr.  Henry 
Roberts,  architect  and  surveyor,  3,  Sandfield-terrace, 
Lewisham-road,  S.E.  :  — 

Ml-.  H.  F.  Todd,  Greenwich  (accepted). 

Guildford.— For  making-up  Dapdune-road  and  Mar- 
kenlield-road,  for  the  Guildford  Town  Council.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  borough  sui  veyor  ;  — 

Swayne,  T   £256    0  0 

Patrick,  W   2.30   0  0 

Burdett  and  Son  (accepted)  ...      225  10  6 

Ha.itixgs. — For  painting  and  plumbing  works  at  the 
borough  cemetery  chapels,  for  the  town  council :  — 
Hide,  C.  S.,  Old  London-road  (accepted)    £54  10  0 
[Lowest  of  six  tenders  received.] 

Hastings.— For  the  supply  of  about  1,500  yards  of 
fencing  at  the  Park,  for  the  town  council :  — 
Main  and  Co.,  of  London  (accepted)  10s.  3d.  peryard. 

Inverness.— For  the  erection  of  an  iron  foot-bridge 
across  the  Ness,  midway  between  the  present  suspension 
bridge  and  the  old  wooden  bridge  ; — 

Northern  Foundry  Co.  (accepted)     £1,930   0  0 

Lambeth,  S.E. —For  the  enlargement  of  the  South 
Lambeth-road  School  by  400  places,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  IL-.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the 
Board  :— 


Dows,  W.,   

£4,329 

0 

0 

Kirk  and  Randall  

4,276 

0 

0 

Braid  and  Co.   

4,203 

0 

0 

Thompson,  J.   

4,171 

0 

0 

Shepherd,  "W.   

4  096 

0 

0 

Nightingale,  B.E.,  

4,073 

0 

0 

Chappell,  J.  T  

4,059 

0 

0 

Tyerman,  J.  ...   

4,042 

0 

0 

Higgs  and  Hill   

4,018 

0 

0 

Grover,  J  

3,994 

0 

0 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,  of  LoampitVale, 

Lewisham* 

3,824 

0 

0 

*  Recommended  f  or  adoption. 
This  school  was  not  planned  for  extension,  and  the 
tender  includes  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  w.c.'s  for  the 
entire  school,  necessary  to  make  room  for  the  enlarge- 
ment. Cost  of  (a)  School  buildings  only,  £3,0G5  ;  {I) 
Tar  pavement,  playground  and  drains,  £189  ;  (c) 
Teacher's  room,  £100.  For  special  expenses  :—('/)  Special 
works  to  present  school,  £93  ;  and  (e)  Rebuilding  w.c.'s 
for  entire  school,  £377  :  total,  £3,824.  Cost  per  head  of 
(«)  and  (J),  £8  2s.  8d.  ;  total  cost  per  head,  £9  lis.  2d. 


NOTICE  OF  REiOVAL  TO  51,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.G. 


GOLD  MEDALS:  PAEIS,  1873;  VIENNA,  1873, 
For  Hungarian  Oak,  Batten, 
and  One-inch 

SOLID  PAEaUET  FLOOEIN&. 

Prices  from  9cl.  to  2s.  2d.  per  foot  sup.  for  lin,  Floors, 
„  5cl.  ,,        ,,       Tin.  ,, 

MOSAICS. 

GLASS,  VENETIAN,  AND  ROMAN, 
<^<&  i  rices  from  16s,  per  yard  super,  laid  complite  and 
<^<!j,'i  polished. 

JOS.  F.  EBNER, 

<  REMOVED  EEOM  18,  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HILL 

TO 

51,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.G. 

(Opposite  the  Italian  Church,  Hatton  Garden). 


•i-a     •  .  a  -v.. 
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THE  PEICE  OF  AECHITECTUEE. 
I.— In  Time. 

A MULTITUDE  of  reasons  have  been 
given  by  different  writers  to  explain 
why  modem  architecture  does  not  improve 
more  rapidly.  One  critic  thinks  the  evil  lies 
in  not  copying  ancient  work  closely  enough ; 
another  feels  sure  it  would  cease  if  wo  cut 
ourselves  adrift  from  ancient  work  alto- 
gether ;  while  a  third  goes  a  step  further, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  archi- 
tecture would  grow  up  of  itself,  if  he  could 
only  get  rid  of  all  architects.  A  writer  on 
this  subject  is  nothing  if  not  paradoxical; 
and  speculations  which,  if  they  belonged  to 
science,  would  be  scouted  as  absurd  on  the 
face  of  them,  find  a  place  in  respectable 
periodicals  when  they  only  deal  with  art. 
This  fact  at  once  shows  how  little  the  arts, 
including  architecture  as  the  chief  of  them, 
are  really  understood  or  cared  for  by  the 
public  at  large.  And  here  we  como  upon  a 
main  reason  why  they  do  not  flourish  more. 
As  regards  architecture  in  particular,  the 
public  do  not — and,  generally  speakmg, 
probably  will  not — pay  the  necessary  price 
for  it :  either  the  price  in  time  or  the  price 
in  money.  We  need  look  no  further  to 
ascertain  why  its  progress  is  comparatively 
slow. 

To  know  what  is  the  price  of  real  archi- 
tecture in  time,  we  have  only  to  remember 
the  time  occupied  in  building  our  ancient 
churches  and  monasteries— those  portions  of 
them,  namely,  which  were  built  consecu- 
tively, and  without  any  abrupt  break  in 
style.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  works  of  this  class  then  took  as 
many  years  as  thej  now  take  months.  Even 
when  building  went  on  continuously,  it  is 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  find 
that  some  such  structure  as  a  cathedral 
choir  was  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years 
in  hand ;  it  is  quite  the  exception,  indeed, 
to  learn  that  the  building  went  on  faster. 
At  th's  rate,  there  was  ample  opportunity  to 
consider  every  detail.  Features  inherited 
froni  the  past  could  be  thought  over  and 
cautiously  improved,  while  new  forms  could 
be  modelled,  experimented  on,  and  subjected 
to  the  general  criticism,  before  they  were 
permanently  embodied  in  stone.  The  suc- 
cesses of  architecture  ia  its  golden  age  were 
the  result  of  no  magic  :  they  were  the 
natural  reward  of  cultivating  art  under  the 
right  conditions,  and  if  we  could  only 
secure  the  right  conditions  again,  we 
might  succeed  as  well.  First  of  all, 
architectural  artists  were  imited.  Instead 
of  illustrating,  as  our  profession  in  modem 
times  illustrates  so  ably,  the  worse  side  of 
the  fable  about  the  bundle  of  sticks,  they 
held  to  one  another  and  to  their  art 
through  every  difficulty,  and  thus,  instead  of 
having  conditions  dictated  to  them,  they 
themselves  dictated  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  they  had  found  that  architecture  could 
be  successfully  practised.  Among  the  first 
of  these  conditions  was  evidently  time,  so 
that  a  hurried  building  seems  to  have  been  a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  the  better  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  yet,  if  time  was  the 
most  pressing  of  all  wants  then,  it  is  a  stUl 
more  pressing  want  now.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  buildings  were  of  few  kinds  :  each 
kmd  followed,  in  the  main,  a  well-known 
type,  and  m  planning  and  composition,  as 
distmguished    from    detaH,    the  artist's 


chief  business  was  to  refine  this  type  and 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  our  buildings  are  of 
kinds  almost  innumerable.  For  most  of 
them  there  is  no  established  type,  or,  if 
there  is,  it  is  too  often  a  type  which  needs 
to  be  disestablished,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  architect  must  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  think  out  the  very  elements 
of  each  problem  for  himself.  He  has  no 
guide,  except  the  failures  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  no  chance  of  making  experiments  as 
he  goes  on,  for  he  is  compelled  to  predict 
beforehand  all  that  he  means  to  do,  in  order 
to  get  it  contracted  for  at  a  lump  sum  ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  he  has  no  time  either  to  think 
or  experiment  in.  His  first  ideas  have  to  be 
his  last ;  and  he  is  bound  down  by  custom, 
by  his  clients,  and  by  all  the  conditions  of 
modern  life,  to  build  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure. 

To  those  who  know,  as  every  practical 
architect  does  know,  the  truth  of  this  de- 
scription, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  our 
secular  buildings  do  not  show  a  higher  class 
of  design.  Here,  where  there  is  most  need 
of  original  study,  all  things  conspire  to 
make  that  study  impracticable.  In  places  of 
business,  delay  means  loss  of  money ;  and 
everything  that  hinders  bricks  from  being 
laid  and  stones  from  being  set  as  fast  as 
hands  can  move  them,  is  called  delay.  To 
put  up  something  as  showy  as  possible,  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  is  usually  the  client's  all- 
absorbing  passion ;  and  woe  to  the  architect 
who  stands  in  its  way.  Here  is  one  plain 
reason  for  the  ugliness  and  vulgarity  of  our 
streets  :  not,  indeed,  a  full  excuse,  but  a 
tolerable  explanation  of  it ;  and  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  observing  one  in- 
fallible adviser  after  another,  as  he  misses 
this  most  palpable  evil,  close  under  his  eyes, 
and  searches  miles  away  for  some  previously 
unheard-of  cause  why  architecture  does  not 
flourish.  The  real  causes  are  too  obvious, 
too  simple,  too  clear,  to  make  a  sensational 
article  about ;  and  it  is  the  unf ortimate 
habit  of  writers  on  this  subject  to  care  far 
more  about  being  sensational  than  about 
being  trustworthy.  Pugin  set  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  criticising  architecture,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  scream ;  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  a  far 
more  timeful  and  more  powerful  voice, 
followed  at  the  same  unnatural  pitch  ;  and 
since  then,  every  writer,  from  the  most 
accomplished  historian  of  art  down  to  the 
smallest  Eight  Honoirrable  lecturer,  feels 
bound  to  give  us  his  opinions  in  falsetto. 
To  anyone  who  is  bent  on  thus  acting  the 
Hero  as  art-critic,  on  o'erdoing  Termagant, 
and  out-heroding  Herod,  it  must  be  dis- 
tasteful enough  to  trace  effects  to  their 
real  origin.  To  show  that  one  main 
reason  for  the  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  architecture  lies  in  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  ancient  architects  had  ten  times 
as  long  to  study  their  work  in  as  the  modern 
ones,  and  twenty  times  as  many  opportuni- 
ties of  experimenting  on  and  perfecting  it 
before  it  was  finally  fixed,  would  be  to 
throw  away  a  multitude  of  excuses  for  vir- 
tuous indignation  and  a  thousand  chances 
of  displaying  the  writer's  rhetoric  at  the 
cost  of  his  veracity^  A  journal  like  this, 
however,  has  to  do  far  less  with  rhetoric 
than  facts.  To  its  readers,  architectm-e  is  a 
subject  for  serious  study,  not  a  mere  theme 
for  an  exercise  in  eloquence.  If  the  causes 
which  hinder  the  revival  of  their  art  can 
be  found  and  even  partially  remedied, 
they  will  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  matter, 
we  may  assume,  than  in  the  most  forcible 
vituperation  of  either  individuals  or  classes  ; 
and  hence,  though  the  statement  may  sound 
tame  enough  after  the  screaming  criticism 
to  which  we  are  now  accustomed,  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
inferiority  of  modern  to  ancient  art  is  want 
of  time. 

In  the  golden  age  of  art,  competitions 
were  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown.  Now, 


nearly  every  architect  who  hopes  to  succeed 
has  to  spend  great  part  of  his  time  in  de- 
signingbuildings  whichhewill  neverexecute. 
The  ijublic  fancy  that  competitions  aflford 
the  best  prospect  of  obtaining  good  archi- 
tecture ;  but  in  point  of  fact  every  competi- 
tion lowers  the  general  level  of  art  in  many 
ways,  even  if  the  accepted  design  is  not 
below  that  level.  What  competition  com- 
mittees usually  do,  is  to  get  the  hasty 
thoughts  of  many  architects  instead  of  the 
deliberate  advice  of  one.  The  only  redeem- 
ing point  in  competitions  is,  that  they  some- 
times give  a  man  a  chance  of  putting  forward 
some  matured  idea  about  a  particular  class 
of  building,  which  he  has  been  thinking 
over  for  years  without  the  opportunity  of 
a^Dplying  it.  But  from  the  nature  of  things 
it  can  rarely  happen  that  such  an  idea  is  at 
once  and  easily  applicable  to  the  particular 
case  that  has  then  arisen.  The  idea  wants 
adapting,  and  time  is  wanting  to  adapt  it 
in — oven  more  time,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
idea,  than  of  an  old  and  well-worn  type. 
Moreover,  sites  and  money  and  required  ac- 
commodation vary  so,  that  it  is  little  more 
than  a  general  idea  which  ca?i  be  thought  out 
beforehand.  An  architect  may  consider 
himself  very  fortunate  who  can  fittingly  use 
so  much  as  a  general  plan  and  scheme  of 
composition  for  a  building  for  which  it  was 
not  specially  prepared.  As  to  working  out 
detail  beforehand,  it  is  flatly  out  of  the 
question ;  and  it  is  detail  which  takes  up  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  archi- 
tect's time.  Here,  again,  we  come  on  a 
still  further  cause  for  hurry.  The  architects 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (and  if  anyone  can  so 
far  suppress  his  common-sense  as  to  doubt 
whether  architects  then  existed,  let  him  turn 
to  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Street's  work  on 
"  Spain,")  clearly  designed,  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  scheme  of  their 
buildings.  This  was  their  own  work,  audit 
is  this  which  gives  unity  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  endless  variety  of  every  great  Gothic 
church.  But,  the  general  scheme  once  settled, 
a  multitude  of  the  details  must  have  been 
left  to  subordinates.  The  architect  did  not 
design  them,  unless  so  far  as  to  suggest  their 
general  forms,  though  he  doubtless  con- 
trolled them,  and  took  good  care  that  they 
should  all  tend  to  develop,  and  not  to 
frustrate,  his  grand  idea.  Now,  on  the  con 
trary,  the  architect  must  design  everything. 
Not  a  detail,  however  small,  can,  as  a  rule, 
be  left  to  any  workman,  and  even  the  carver, 
whose  work  is  least  mechanical,  and  there- 
fore least  fit  to  be  invented  by  any  but  the 
man  who  executes  it,  requires  sketches  before 
he  can  do  anything  harmonious  or  satisfac- 
tory. How  utterly  incapable  most  modern 
workmen,  even  of  what  should  be  the  most 
artistic  class  amongst  them,  are  of  aiding  the 
effect  of  a  building  when  left  to  themselves, 
may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  walks  about 
London  with  his  eyes  open.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Euskin  carried  his  doctrines 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  announced 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  architecture 
apart  from  sculpture.  He  finally  stated,  in 
fact,  that  sculpture,  and  sculpture  alone, 
was  architecture,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  architecture  worth  notice.  A  good 
many  persons,  who  may  be  described  as 
architects  whose  education  had  been  neg- 
lected, took  him  at  his  word,  and  put  his 
preaching  into  practice.  At  that  time,  even 
more  than  at  present,  it  was  this  class  of 
persons  into  whose  hands  the  designing  of  our 
street-buildings  chiefly  fell ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  our  streets  rather  than  our  churches 
which  show  the  result  of  their  experiment. 
Faithful  to  their  great  leader's  teaching, 
they  troubled  themselves  little  enough  about 
proportion,  composition,  or  what  had  previ- 
ously been  known  as  architecture  proper. 
The  great  thing  was  to  give  the  "  art  work- 
man" afield  for  his  talents,  and  this  they 
certainly  did.  An  elevation,  with  them, 
was  a  wall  of  rough  freestone,  to  be  made 
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into  architecture  by  turning  carvers  loose  on 
it  The  carvers  carved  it  at  then-  own  sweet 
will  •  they  brought  their  stock  patterns  from 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  from  Chartros,  from 
Wells,  from  Salisbury,  and  stuck  them  by 
the  mile  over  City  shop-fronts  and  ware- 
houses. Now  and  then  they  went  to  Mature 
and  repeated  it  without  the  life  ;  a  feat 
much  glorified  when  the  Oxford  Museum 
was  built.  And  the  result  of  the  whole  is 
that  the  street-buildings  on  which  the  pro- 
cess was  tried  are  abuut  the  most  sickening 
to  contemplate  of  any  which  the  world  has 
seen.  The  architect,  as  we  have  said, 
efifaced  himself,  and  this  was  bad  enough  : 
but  the  carver  exhibited  himself,  free  and 
uncontrolled,  and  this  was  worse :  and  when 
the  exhibition  shall  at  length  terminate,  as 
it  seems  now  to  be  on  the  point  of  doing, 
we  devoutly  hope  it  may  never  take  place 

'^^In'this  matter  of  time,  therefore,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ages  when  architecture 
flourished  and  the  present  age  seems  to  be 
as  foUows.     Then  it  took  twenty  or  thirty 
years  to  buUd  part  of  a  church  ;  now  it  takes 
two  or  thVee  years  to  build  a  whole  one. 
Then  the  architect  only  had  to  invent  the 
o-eneral  scheme  and  composition  ;  now  he  has 
to  make  drawings  for  every  detail  down  to 
the  smallest.    Then  he  only  had  to  deal  with 
some  half-dozen  species  of  buildings,  every 
species  of  which  had  a  customary  form,  found 
by  experience  to  be  good  in  the  main,  and 
only  needing  to  be  further  refined,  improved 
on,  and  adapted  to  the  special  features  ot  the 
case  •   now  he  has  to  deal  with  countless 
species  of  buildings,  many  of  them  never 
dealt  with  by  anyone  before  him.    Then  all 
his  time  could  be  given  to  the  building  he 
was  actuaUy  at  work  on,  and  engaged  in 
superintending ;  now  a  great  part  of  his  time 
has  to  be  spent  in  competing  for  bmldmgs 
which  he  will  never  have  anythmg  to  do 
with.    As  the  sum  of  it  all,  he  needs,  if  his 
buildings  are  to  bear  comparison  with  ancient 
ones,  to  give  as  much  thought  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  each  new  species  which  he  deals  with 
as  generations  of  men,  one  after  the  other, 
had  given  to  the  perfecting  of  the  Mediseval 
type  of  church  or  haU  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  he  needs  afterwards  to  give  all  the  fur- 
ther thought  which   all  the  subordinate 
artists  employed  on  each  ancient  building 
gave  to  it.     The  task  set  him  is  to  do  the 
thinkmg  of  twenty  generations,  and  of  fatty 
men,  at  least,  in  each  generation,  and  the 
time  allowed  him  to  do  it  in  is,  perhaps  the 
tenth  part  of  what  was  aUowed  to  each  one 
of  these  men  over  a  similar  building.  How 
strange   that    modern   architects   do  not 
always  do  something  fresh  !    How  singular 
that  they  do  not  strike  at  new  styles,  and 
display  invention  and  originality  at  every 
turn!  How  shameful  that  they  should  ever 
employ  assistants,  even  assistants  as  well 
qualified  as  themselves  ;  when  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  them  is  to  do,  each  one,  the  work 
of  a  thirteenth-century  architect  and  all  his 
subordinates;  to  strike  out  at  once,  by  in- 
spiration, ideas  as  good  as  those  which  the 
thirteenth-century  architect  and  his  pre- 
decessors evolved  by  the  slow  labour  of  cen- 
turies :   to  get  their  works  designed  and 
built  in  about  as  many  months  as  the  said 
architect  took  years,  and  concurrently  with 
each  work  in  hand,  to  make  drawings  for  a 
good  many  works  which  they  never  will 
have  in  hand,  with  the  penalty,  in  case  of 
failure,  of  getting  no  more  work  to  do.  Or 
is  not  the  shame  rather  on  the  other  side— 
and  should  it  not  fall  on  those  who,  know- 
ing better,  seek  to  persuade  the  public  that 
they  can  have  architecture  without  paying 
its  price  ;  who,  conscious  of  being  unequal  to 
the    gigantic   difficulties    of  the  modern 
architect,  do  not  try  to  help  in  his  work  ; 
but  whose  sole  idea  of  the  noble,  the  wise, 
•and  the  heroic,  is  to  stand  by,  abusing  and 
mahgning  all  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  ? 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 

THE     LIVEEPOOL  CONSERVATIVE 
CLUB  COMPETITION. 

LIVERPOOL  has,  within  the  last  three  or 
four   years,    given   its    attention  to 
clubs.    The  movement  was  started  by  the 
inauguration  and  erection  of  the  Reform 
Club  in  Dale-street.  The  Conservatives  took 
the  hint  from  their  rivals,  and  are  acting 
upon  it,  with  the    result   which  we  now 
chronicle.    As  stated  in  our  last  issue  con- 
cerning    this   competition,    27  architects 
sent  in  plans,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  drawings.    The  conditions 
state  the  competition  to  be  limited  to  archi- 
tects professing  Conservative  politics,  and 
having   an   office  in  Liverpool.    The  site 
fronts   Dale-street,   and  is  nearly  100ft. 
square,  three  sides  facing  streets,  the  fourth 
or  south-east  side  abutting  against  neigh- 
bouring buildings,   consequently  without 
light.    Views  and  plans  are  all  to  one-eighth 
scale,  and  a  fixed  point  is  given  from  which 
to  take  perspective.  Roughly,  the  accommo- 
dation required  was— in  basement :  offices  let 
to  Constitutional    associations    and  club 
cellars;  ground-floor,  reception-room,  morn- 
ing-room, and  library,  and  a  note  is  made 
for   more  than    ordinary    provisions  for 
lavatories,  &c.    The  first  floor  to  comprise 
coffee-room,  smoking-room,  stranger  dinmg- 
room,  luncheon-room,  and  private  dming- 
room.    The  second  floor  comprises  billiard- 
rooms,  and    the  upper  part    of  building 
kitchens,  larders,  &c.    An  external  building 
for  addressing  meetings  was  also  suggested. 
The  drawings  are  well  exhibited   m  the 
Stock  Exchange  buildings.    The  list  of 
competing  architects  is  as  follows: — 


Aldridge  and  Deacon. 
Banner,  E.  H. 
Barry,  T.  D.,  and  Son. 
Bradbury,  G. 
Bromilow  and  Cheves. 
Clarke,  Jno. 
Culshaw,  Alfred . 
Carroll,  G.  E. 
Doybry,  James. 
ElUson,  C.  O.  (Colonel.) 
Fry,  H.  and  A.  P. 
Grayson,  G.  E. 
Gregory,  V.,  &  J.  N.  Crofts 
Hartley,  Hy 


Holme,  Messrs.  F.  and  G. 
Hoult  and  Wier. 
Hornblower,  F.,  and  Sons. 
Hesketh,  W. 
Mercer,  T. 
O'Byrne,  J. 
Reeve,  J.  E. 

Shelmerdine,     Messrs.  E 
andH.  .  ^ 

Smith,  Messrs.  A.  &  A.W 
Sykes,  R.  G. 
Sherlock,  G. 
Thomas,  W.  W. 
Walker,  David 


The  design  to  which  the  first  premium  of 
£100  has  been  awarded,  that  by  F.  and  G.  | 
Holme,  certainly  deserves  its  pre-eminence,  j 
The  arrangement  of  putting  the  entrance  at 
the  sideof  the  front  elevation  affords  excellent 
play  to  the  disposition  of  the  frontages.  A 
large  entrance-hall  leads  nt  once  into  recep- 
tion or  cloak-rooms,  and   to   the  central 
staircase  hall.    The  service  entrance  on  this 
floor  is  also  good.    On  the  first-floor,  an  L" 
shaped  coffee-room,  93ft.  long,  runs  along 
one  side  of  the  building,  the  short  side  of 
the  L  being  the  stranger's  luncheon-room. 
Fault  must  be  found  with  the  service-room, 
which  is  too  small,  and  should  include  the 
plate-room.    The  basement  in  part  is  dark  ; 
note  the  stairs  from  it  to  the  club.  Leaving 
the  basement  for  the  street,  we  find  ourselves 
next  to  the  club  grand  entrance.  In  election 
times,  the  nuisance  of  a  crowd  of  messengers 
by  a  club-entrance   woidd  be  intolerable. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  with 
Pavilion  roofs.     The  balcony  angle  with 
more  study  would  make  a  graceful  composi- 
tion ;   less  heavy   chimneys  might  prove 
advantageous.    There  are  710,000  cubic  feet 
in  this  design,  and  the  author's  estimate  oi 
cost  was  £28,100. 

Second  prize  (£75)  C.  O.  EUison,  exhibits 
careful  study  in  arrangement,  and  excels  in 
all  what  may  bo  called  the  machinery  ot  the 
club,  such  as  rooms  for  outside  waiters,  good 
service  rooms,  having  the  various  dniing- 
rooms  well  in  reach.  The  general  grouping 
of  the  large  rooms  is  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  dressing-rooms 
with  borrowed  lights,  w.c,  and  larder  m 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  scullery  only 
1 8ft.  Gin .  by  1 4f  t.  6in. ;  this  latter  n  lay  have  been 
crushed  into  small  dimensions  by  a  desire  to 
brino-  down  the  kitchen  accommodation  from 
the  third  to  the  second  floor.    In  the  per- 


sjiective  view,  the  design  is  dwarfed  by  the 
prominence  given  to  neighbouring  buildings. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  a  name  to  the  style  of 
this  design— perhaps  Queen  Anno  might 
serve  ;  still,  with  the  attempt  to  group  with 
more  purity  of  style,  an  effective  elevation 
might  have  been  the  result.  Compared  with 
most  of  the  others,  this  design,  like  the  first 
prize,  has  low  rooms,  that  is,  the  coffee- 
room,  78ft.  by  ;53ft.,  measures  some  17ft. 
from  floor  to  floor.  Small  cubical  area  is 
the  result,  viz.,  G4.j,000  cubic  feet,  and  cost 
£26,875. 

The  third  prize  (CoO),  G.  Bradbury,  com- 
prises two  sets  of  plans,  Nos.  I  and  2,  the 
latter  with  alternative  elevation.  No.  1  in 
a  well-tinted  view  shows  the  best  elevation, 
and  the  style  reminds  one  of  the  St.  Stephen's 
Club,  Westminster.  No.  2  plan  is  the  better 
in  arrangement ;  ground-floor  lavatories  too 
far  back  from  front,  library  in  the  noisy 
street.  A  fine  cofiee-room  stretches  the 
length  of  the  principal  street  on  the  first 
floor,  and  with  the  smaller  dining  rooms  is 
grouped  well  with  the  serving  room.  'The 
etching  of  the  two  perspectives  of  this  design 
is  very  good,  and  displays  the  building  m 
Italian  style.  The  cubical  contents  of  this 
design  are  776,502ft.,  and  the  cost  £32,3o4. 

G.  E.  Grayson  follows  close  to  the  prizes, 
bringing  to  his  aid  his  experience  from  the 
City  Liberal  Club  in  making  his  well-con- 
sidered plans.  The  principal  or  coffee-room 
floor  develops  well,  service  bemg  ample  and 
well  situated.  Elevations  quiet  (rather 
effeminate)  Parisian  Italian;  illustrated  by 
a  well-etched  perspective.  One  of  the  best 
got-up  set  of  plans  belong  to  J .  Doyley, 
position  of  entrance  resembling  that  of  first 
prize,  the  general  allotment  of  main  rooms 
good,  but  service  bad.  Italian  elevation 
well  carried  out  in  side  streets.  View  shown 
by  a  fair-etched  drawing.  _ 

Alfred  Culshaw  gives  a  contrast  in  dismal 
inartistic  drawings  (but  club-Uke  withal), 
and  containing  less  cubical  contents  than 
any  other  of  the  plans.  And  J  .  O'Byrne, 
with  cubic  economy,  reports  the  lowest 
expenditure  of  any.  Nearly  the  whole  ot 
the  remaining  designs  have  been  too  liberal 
for  the  committee's  requirements  m  the  size 
and  number  of  their  rooms  ;  some,  includmg 
basement,  reaching  six  stories  high  m  eleva- 
tion. C.  Sherlock  spoils  a  well-balanced 
Classical  design  by  a  badly-arranged  plan, 
placing  coffee-room  89ft.  6in.  by  :Jlft.  6in. 
at  the  back,  lighted  only  at  the  ends  by 
side  streets.  WilUam  He.sketh,  m  excellent 
drawings,  produces  the  most  stately  arrange- 
ment of  hall  and  staircase  in  the  competi- 
tion, but  thereby  loses  in  economy  of  space. 
A   good  perspective    displays   a  Classical 

"^^BL^nd  A.  P.  Fry  send  good  drawings ; 
the  principal  entrance  is  too  narrow,  and 
lavatories  inconveniently  placed.  The  coffee- 
room  arrangement  appears  simdar  to  Con- 
servative Club  in  Manchester.  Perspective 
artistically  coloured. 

Aldridge  and  Deacon,  like  the  preceding, 
suffer  by  not  giving  sufficient  importance  to 
the  entrance.  The  elevati  n  is  bold  the 
balcony  window  badly  managed,  but  the 
whole  is  made  to  look  well  by  a  broadly- 
etched  perspective. 

Hornblower  and  Son  give  much  labour  to 
their  plans,  and  D.  Walker  sends  good 
drawings,  but  faulty  as  to  light  m  centre  of 
building  and  service. 

There  is  a  billiard-room  with  two  tables, 
only  6ft.  apart.    Without  ruaking  further 
selection  ot   names,  may  call  attention^  to 
several  of  the  remaining  designs,  as  being 
distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary  neat- 
ness and  care  in  their  execution.    In  con- 
clusion, although   some  well-known  local 
names  do    n.t  enter    the  list,   the  exhi 
bition    is    creditable    to    the  architect 
of    Liverpool.    The    points    where  mos 
of  the  competitors  have    erred    are  tfa 
I  following  :-lst.  Much  valuable  ground 
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space  has  been  lost  by  malsing  too  large  a 
reception-room  ;  perhaps  the  conditions 
might  have  been  more  explicit  had  it  been 
called  waiting-room.  2ncl.  Sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  dignity  of  the 
entrance-hall.  3rd.  The  requirements  and 
necessities  of  the  service,  in  connection  with 
the  dining-rooms,  and  also  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  kitchens,  &c.,  as  to  size,  have 
been  generally  neglected.  Again,  the  ma- 
jority have  fixed  upon  about  21ft.  for  the 
principal  rooms  from  floor  to  floor,  whereas 
the  winning  plans  have  adopted  about  17ft. 
for  the  same  rooms  from  floor  to  floor,  thus 
gaining  a  material  advantage  in  cubing  up 
the  cost.  Whilst  mentioning  this,  we  should 
advise  a  reconsideration  of  Mr.  Holmes' 
heights,  for  the  sake  of  dignity,  of  his  bed- 
rooms. Excepting  two  inferior  Gothic  eleva- 
tions, those  exhibited  affect  either  a  Eenais- 
sance  or  Italian  treatment  of  style,  in  order 
to  harmonise  with  the  adjoining  municipal 
buildings  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  elevations 
are  not  above  an  average  character  in 
design.  The  prizes  were  awarded  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  the  assessor,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  coincided  with  his  decision, 
which  has  given  general  satisfaction. 


THE  TURNERS'  EXHIBITION. 

LAST  Tuesday,  the  tenth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Turners  was  opened  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and  the  display  of  specimens  was  quite  equal 
to  that  of  former  years.  The  exhibition 
includes  three  sections  of  work,  namely, 
handtuming  in  wood,  in  ivory,  and  precious 
stones,  including  engraving  in  intaglio.  In 
the  specimens  of  turning  in  wood,  both 
hard  and  soft  wood,  we  find  many  of  the  ex- 
hibits thow  capacity  for  the  higher  qualities 
of  design.  In  awarding  the  prizes,  the 
judges  have  taken  into  account  various 
qualities,  such  as  beauty  of  design,  sym- 
metry of  shape,  fitness  for  intended  purpose, 
ability  to  turn  circular  or  oval  in  both 
classes  of  wood,  novelty  and  general  excel- 
lence in  workmanship  and  finish  ;  but  thoixgh 
these  qualities  were  categorically  stated,  the 
competitor  was  left  to  make  his  own  selec- 
tion. The  names  of  the  judges  in  wood- 
turning  are  Mr.  J.  J.  Holtzapffel,  A.I.C.E. ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory,  C.M.G.,  past-president 
Inst.  C.E.  ;  Mr.  H.  Law,  and  Mr.  E.  R. 
Rob  son. 

Making  our  own  observations  on  the 
merits  of  the  specimens,  we  think  the 
judges  have  judiciously  bestowed  the 
two  chief  prizes,  though  in  the  numbering 
of  the  others  we  take  exceptions  to  the 
ord  r.  To  begin  with  the  first  prize— the 
Silver  Medal  and  Freedom  of  the  Company 
and  City— the  winner,  F.  Nickolay,  -iS, 
Rupert-street,  Haymarket,  has  produced  a 
pair  of  unique  vases  in  ebony,  relieved  by 
ivory  and  a  bright  yellow-coloured  wood. 
The  design  consists  of  a  tall  oviform  body, 
with  fine  base  and  neck ;  the  handle  and 
mouth  are  extremely  elegant  in  outline,  and 
forsymmetry  and  excellence  of  workmanship 
the  work  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  second 
prize  (a  bronze  medal,  and  HoltzapfFel's 
volumes  of  "  Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation")  has  been  given  to  John  S. 
Coulson,  of  Thirsk,  for  a  pair  of  vases  and 
card-dish.  The  vases  are  of  good  outline, 
and  are  turned  in  acacia,  a  rich  yellow- 
grained  wood,  in  which  are  inlays  of  purple 
■wood  in  the  form  of  oval  medallions  in  the 
body  of  the  vase.  Round  the  base,  a  ring 
of  the  same  dark  wood  is  inserted,  with 
small  dots  between  the  lines  of  inlay.  These 
inlays  are  in  good  taste,  and  are  all  hand- 
turned  by  the  lathe  ;  the  oviform  medallions 
admirably  fill  up  the  body  of  vase,  and  the 
margin  of  circles  and  dots  are  rich  and 
effective  as  a  decoration.  In  point  of  design, 
these  vases  equal  the   first.     The  third 


prize  goes  to  Thos.  Macdonald,  of 
Millwall,  for  a  pair  of  carved  vases 
in  ebony,  walnut,  and  white  wood. 
The  shape  of  these  is  heavy  ;  the  body  of 
vase  is  set  too  close  to  the  base.  The  winner 
of  the  fourth  prize  certificate  has  produced  a 
far  more  creditable  design  in  the  shape  of  an 
ebony  uni,  a  chastely  outlined  form,  of 
Etruscan  type  ;  the  artist  is  Ansel  Leo,  of 
Canonbury.  It  forms  an  elongated-shaped 
vessel,  apointedovalin  plan,  with  well -shaped 
handles,  and  the  whole  is  turned.  Mr.  E. 
Freeman,  Marylebone,  wins  another  prize 
for  a  pair  of  ebony  vases,  relieved  by  lighter 
wood.  The  oak  tray  is  a  clever  specimen  of 
hand-turning  and  design  ;  the  tray  is  about 
18in.  diameter,  and  is  turned  in  segments 
put  together ;  the  rim  thus  formed  is  pierced 
by  trefoils  in  circular  discs,  and  a  painted 
china  bowl  forms  the  centre  dish. 

We  notice  on  the  tables  several  other 
specimens  of  wood-turning  of  extreme  accu- 
racy, many  of  novel  design.  '1  he  tazza  and 
cups  signed  "  H.  T.,"  with  branches  in  white 
wood  ;  the  tobacco-stand  by  W.  Arnold,  of 
Coventry,  in  white  and  black  woods  ;  and 
the  centre  flower-stand  and  two  vases  in 
white  deal,  inlaid  with  rose- wood,  are  highly 
creditable  to  their  makers.  The  work  of  W. 
Gleeson,  of  Cardiff,  who  gets  the  9th  prize, 
is  deserving  of  a  higher  reward.  His  clever 
mahogany  turned  candlesticks  claim  atten- 
tion for  ingenuity  of  handling  and  design, 
and  show  what  a  clever  artist  can  do  by 
eccentric  turning  to  produce  variety.  The 
candlesticks  in  one  case  have  square  stems, 
each  side  of  which  is  enriched  by  cutting 
awayportions  with  the  lathe,  everypart  being 
produced  by  shifting  the  object.  The 
eccentric  patterns  produced  in  this  way  are 
marvellous,  and,  as  an  example  of  Glexterous 
manipulation,  it  shows  to  what  a  variety  of 
purposes  the  lathe  can  be  put.  Another 
pair  is  even  still  more  novel  and  artistic  : 
the  foot  of  candlestick  is  circular,  but  the 
upper  part  is  enriched  by  a  series  of  cuttings 
or  half -circles  ;  the  stem  was  also  adorned  by 
eccentric  cuttings.  The  boxwood  and  ma- 
hogany vases  are  good  specimens,  but  not 
so  striking  as  specimens  of  exact  copying ; 
yet  all  the  works  are  highly  creditable. 

Passing  to  the  ivory  hand-turning,  we 
observe  a  few  wonderfully  clever  feats  of 
workmanship,  but  in  which  mechanical  mani- 
pulation is  the  uppermost  merit.  Exceed- 
ingly expert,  for  instance,  must  have  been  the 
manipulator  of  the  ivory-turned  cups  and 
glasses  in  miniature,  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
side-cases.  So  thin  and  delicately  turned 
are  these  specimens,  that  they  are  almost  as 
transparent  as  the  finest  china,  and  we  must 
look  upon  thf-m  as  examples  of  what  the 
lathe  can  do  with  highly  skilled  hands.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  artistic  work  in  this 
class,  however,  and  the  judges  have  not  foimd 
a  competitor  worthy  even  to  receive  the  first 
prize.  The  second  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  a  pair  of  ivory  cups,  by  John  Ilegley, 
Hoxton  ;  and  the  third  has  been  taken 
by  G.  Freeman.  In  the  wood-turned  speci- 
mens we  notice  a  few  balusters,  by  T. 
McErif,  of  St.  John's  Wood ;  some  others 
under  motto,  "Truth,"  and  a  jewel-casket 
in  oak,  sycamore,  and  rosewood,  by  B. 
Leach,  of  Leeds,  all  creditable  specimens  of 
theart.  The  tahle  of  materials  used  in  turning 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  addition  to 
the  exhibition  ;  we  here  see  every  substance, 
vegetable  and  animal,  used  by  the  turner — 
king's  wood,  cocoa  wood,  satin  wood,  box, 
rosewood,  ebony,  tortoiseshell,  vegetable 
ivory — and  these  are  turned  in  the  rough. 

The  works  in  precious  stones  command, 
as  usual,  a  large  number  of  admirers.  These 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  beginning  with 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  topazes,  and 
crystals,  and  finishing  with  diamonds  and 
brilliants.  The  highest  prize  in  Class  C 
(silver  medal  and  Freedom)  was  awarded 
to  Louis  Islar,  of  Oval-road,  Regent's- 
park,   and  the  bronze  medal  and  £5  to 


Renter  and  Warner,  of  Wardour- street. 
Alexander  Wallace's  manipulation  earns 
a  bronze  modal ;  the  work  of  F.  Vin- 
cent Abertoldi,  City-road;  and  the  horo- 
logical  specimens  sent  by  S.  Warwick 
(Islington),  R.  T.  Claxton  (ClerkenweU), 
well  deserve  recognition.  J.  Brown,  New. 
Southgate,  takes  a  bronze  medal  for  some 
excellent  cutting  in  rock-crystal,  topaz,  &c. 
The  Brazilian-crystal  specimens  sparkling 
with  facets,  and  the  small  crystal  dishes  and 
basket  in  one  piece  of  rock-crystal,  with 
movable  handle,  are  beautiful  examples  of 
symmetry  and  accuracy  of  cutting  and 
brilliancy  of  finish.  In  the  class  of  seal 
stones,  such  as  garnets,  turquoises,  onyxes, 
the  designs  are  various,  but  we  cannot  ad- 
mire the  taste  in  the  crystals  adorned  with 
heads  of  dogs  and  other  comicalities.  In  the 
award  of  the  prizes  to  these  classes,  the  court 
possessed  the  services  of  several  eminent 
gentlemen  in  their  particular  departments. — 
Mr.  Herbert  Grueber,  of  the  British  Museum; 
Mr.  J.  N.  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Keller, 
and  Prof.  Tennant.  The  intaglio  engraving 
on  precious  stones  is  well  worth  inspection ; 
but  we  have  no  space  to  particularise  fur- 
ther. One  special  exhibit  enhances  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  Turners'  collection,  namely,  the 
casket  recently  presented  by  the  City  of 
London  to  Sir  Henry  Bessemer. 

The  judges,  in  making  their  awards,  say 
"  that  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  display 
much  excellence  of  workmanship  ;  in  many 
cases,  novelty  of  design  ;  and  in  several 
considerable  appreciation  of  form  and  de- 
sign." It  is  to  be  regretted  the  last-named 
qualities  are  not  more  marked  in  wood- 
turning  :  good  outline  and  proportion  are 
certainly  not  absent,  but  in  ivory  we  cannot 
say  so  much.  For  mechanical  excellence  the 
specimens  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  lathe  the  exhibi- 
tion gives  evidence  of  skill  and  experience, 
both  of  workman  and  apprentice,  due  largely 
to  the  liberal  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
Company. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  these  com- 
petitions encourage  rather  the  mechanical 
art  of  turning— manipulative  expertness — 
than  the  artistic  side  of  the  subject.  It  may 
be  so  ;  but  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Com- 
pany not  to  take  into  their  first  regard  the 
more  utilitarian  objects  of  the  turners'  art. 
Hand-turning  alone,  without  the  aids  of 
slide-rests  or  fixed-tool  apparatus,  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  these  competitions,  and 
so  long  as  this  rule  is  observed,  the  workman 
or  ajpprentice  knows  the  class  of  work  which 
is  most  highly  judged  of  and  rewarded.  In 
the  reward  of  the  prizes  also,  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  conditions  of  success  should 
be  kept  in  view.  On  the  whole,  among 
workmen  of  one  class  there  is  an  aptness  to 
over-rate  the  importance  of  their  ajjpliances, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  lathe  may  be 
carried  too  far  in  the  production  of  objects. 
Any  attempt  to  exaggerate  this— to  show 
how  much  the  lathe  can  do  rather  than  how 
it  can  be  legitimately  used,  might  be  well 
left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the 
judges,  and  we  merely  hint  the  point  as 
well  worthy  of  consideration  by  future 
adjudicators. 


ROOFS  AND  RAINFALL. 

THE  capacity  of  new  roofs  to  withstand 
a  rainy  season  may  be  quickly  tested 
by  a  steady  rain  of  a  few  days'  duration. 
When  oak-  timber  was  plentiful  and  slating 
was  done  under  the  "measure  and  value" 
system,  there  was  seldom  need  of  repair  to 
the  roof  tUl  the  building  was  literally  worn 
out  and  the  gutters  refused  any  longer  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water.  In  those  days 
gutters  and  flats  were  seldom  laid  with  lead 
less  than  81b.  to  the  foot  superficial ;  flash- 
ings were  covered  with  lead  of  61b. ;  but  the 
era  of  speculative  building,  and  leasehold 
tenures  have  brought  with  them  an  entirely 
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new  system.  In  these  days,  houses  built  to 
live  in,  and  those  intended  to  let,  are  of 
difit'ercnt  qualities,  and  there  is  no  more 
certain  method  of  judging  of  a  well-built 
house  than  the  examination  of  its  roof.  To  a 
non-professional  person  this  may  bo  difficult, 
but  ho  has  always  one  never-failing  means 
at  command,  namely,  the  condition  of  the 
upper  ceilings.  These  may  show  signs  of 
damp  spots  near  the  front  or  side  walls,  if 
they  do  not  more  plainly  and  undisguisedly 
reveal  other  glaring  imperfections  in  the  roof. 
In  the  construction  of  small  houses,  the 
utmost  carelessness  is  manifested :  the 
rafters  are  generally  made  to  span  from 
front  to  back,  and  are  of  the  meagrest 
description  ;  there  are  no  purlins  or  struts  ; 
the  slates  are  brittle  and  j)orous  in  quality, 
they  do  aiot  give  out  a  metallic  sound  when 
struck,  nor  bear  being  easily  "holed."  In 
examining  the  roofs  we  find  them  improperly 
bonded,  some  slates  placed  lengthwise,  no 
sufficient  lap,  no  double  courses  at  the  eaves, 
no  filleting  of  cement,  and  the  slates  secured 
by  inferior  nails  of  mixed  metal. 

The  operation  of  covering-in  houses  in 
London  is  one  very  rapidly  performed,  and 
the  si  iter  is  left  pretty  much  to  his  own 
devices.  If  there  be  an  architect  employed 
he  is  not  always  free  from  blame.  A  house 
may  be  roofed  badly,  the  timbers  may  be 
disposed  awkwardly  and  uneconomically ; 
instead  of  the  rafters  springing  from  the 
walls  they  may  be  placed  without  any  refer- 
ence to  them ;  the  ridges  and  gutters  may 
be  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  great  receptacle 
for  rain-water  and  snow  on  the  roof,  and 
fiats  may  be  employed  unnecessarily.  The 
weakest  points  in  roofs  are  those  where  the 
slating  joins  a  stack  of  chimneys,  where 
gutters  are  formed,  as  behind  a  parapet,  and 
wherever  an  interruption  takes  place  to 
the  flow  of  water.  A.  gutter  in  the  middle 
of  a  ceiling,  a  case  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  metropolis  where  the  party-walls  form 
the  ridges,  is  a  direct  source  of  mischief.  An 
incessant  downpour  is  sure  to  find  out  the 
weak  points  of  the  middle  gutter,  the  defec- 
tive "filleting"  or  "flashing";  the  lead 
may  be  worn  in  holes,  the  cement  fillet  may 
have  cracked  or  have  never  been  properly 
formed,  and  the  flashing  may  be  an  apology 
for  one,  yet  they  all  may  have  answered 
under  the  ordinary  shower  of  rain.  The 
perfectibility  of  our  roofs  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  on  the  slater  and  plumber, 
and  their  skill  and  integrity  are  the  only 
guarantees  the  builder  or  tenant  has. 
"When,  by  the  covenants  of  the  lease, 
the  tenant  undertakes  to  keep  the  roof 
watertight,  a  bad  roof  becomes  a  serious 
infliction  upon  him  ;  even  where  the 
landlord  agrees  to  keep  in  repair  the 
outside  of  a  house,  and  the  roof  is  con- 
stantly needing  mending,  the  tax  is  one 
which  bears  heavily  upon  the  comfort  of  the 
one  and  the  pocket  of  the  other. 

But  the  roof  has  another  function  besides 
that  of  throwing  off  the  rain  in  a  perfect 
manner :  it  might  be  made  the  gathering- 
ground  for  the  household  supply  of  water. 
For  country  districts,  the  value  of  storage 
has  been  urged  by  our  leading  sanitarians, 
and  in  towns  its  collection,  in  properly-con- 
structed reservou's,  would  diminish  the 
amount  of  surface-water  which  deluges  the 
areas  and  back  yards  of  our  houses,  or 
floods  our  sewers.  If  we  take  London,  very 
few  houses  are  i:)rovided  with  tanks  or  rain- 
water butts,  and  an  immense  rainfall  must 
necessarily  be  drained  off  by  the  sewers, 
either  directly  entering  them,  or  indirectlj', 
by  first  running  over  our  areas  and  roads. 
The  inconvenience  resulting  from  a  large 
accession  of  rainfall  is,  therefore  twofold  ; 
it  deluges  our  areas  and  roadways,  as  well 
as  choking  our  sewers.  A  few  days'  con- 
tinuous rain  at  once  forces  upon  us  the 
serious  nature  of  the  matter.  Basements 
are  flooded  with  a  dilution  of  rain  and 
sewage  matter,  for  there  is  no  separate  con- 


duits for  surface-water,  as  there  should  have 
boon,  and  our  roads  ai-e  rendered  impassable 
in  nearly  all  the  low  districts.  If  this  im- 
mense rainfall  could  be  caught  and  stored, 
or  oven  partially,  the  sewers  would  not  be 
so  overbm-dened,  and  the  water  might  be 
used  for  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  purposes 
of  the  household.  If,  as  we  are  givoji  to 
understand,  the  average  rainfall  over  the 
British  Isles  is  from  2  jin.  to  30in.  annually, 
wc  can  by  an  easy  calculation  find  out  how 
much  might  be  collected  for  a  house  of 
a  certain  size.  Of  course  allowance  has  to 
be  made  for  certain  losses  in  collecting.  A 
tiled  roof  wastes  about  20  per  cent.  ;  a 
slated  roof  about  10  per  cent.  This  loss  is 
partly  by  absorption,  and  by  the  capillary 
attraction  between  the  slates,  and  partly  by 
the  splashing  over  the  edges  of  roofs  and 
gutters.  If  we  take  a  house  of  moderate 
size  in  a  town,  say  20ft.  by  oOft.  deep,  we 
have  1,000  square  feet,  and  at  30in.  rainfall, 
deducting  for  loss,  a  mean  daily  yield  of 
water  of  about  36  gallons  may  be  es- 
timated. In  dry  years  this  would  be 
reduced,  but  still  there  might  bo  calculated 
a  supply  of  over  20  gallons,  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  pur^joses,  or  as  a  supplementary 
supply  to  other  sources. 

The  question  of  storage  need  not  be 
one  to  present  any  difficulty;  an  un- 
derground tank  is  the  best,  as  not 
liable  to  great  changes  of  temperature, 
hot  suns,  and  other  impurities  to  which 
the  butt  or  cistern  overground  is  exposed. 
Where  an  underground  tank  cmnot  be 
constructed,  one  might  be  obtained  under 
the  roof  of  the  low  buUdings  or  offices  of 
sufficient  capacity,  in  which  case  galvanised 
iron  would  be  a  good  material ;  but  where 
there  is  ground  enough  for  a  reservoir  below 
the  surface,  a  concrete  or  brick  tank  lined 
with  win.  of  Portland  cement  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  infiltration,  and  provided  with 
an  intercepting  chamber  for  the  pipe  from 
the  roof,  with  manhole,  is  the  best  receptacle 
for  storage.  For  a  house  of  the  size  we 
have  imagined,  a  cistern  of  a  cubical 
capacity  of  750ft.  woidd  suffice,  and,  for 
rough  calculation,  a  shilling  a  cubic  foot 
may  be  taken  as  the  cost.  It  has  been 
recommended  that  instead  of  one  large 
reservoir,  two  or  more  smaller  ones  would 
be  desirable,  and  one  of  such  tanks  might 
be  placed  in  the  roof  of  house,  or  sufficiently 
high  to  supply  the  upper  fioors.  We  have 
said  nothing  about  the  pitch  of  roof,  though 
the  steeper  it  is  the  quicker  the  rain  runs 
off,  and  there  is  less  disturbance  by  the 
action  of  the  capillarity  between  the  slates  ; 
the  aspect  of  the  house  is  the  main  element  in 
calculating  for  a  supply.  Facing  a  wet 
wind  a  roof  will  catch  a  good  deal ;  according 
to  one  authority  (Mr.  Wallis,  F.M.S.)  a  flat 
roof  will  catch  most  water  in  a  sheltered 
position,  and  a  steep  one  in  an  exposed 
position.  The  main  conclusion,  however,  we 
wish  to  draw  is  that,  with  a  well-organised 
system  of  roof- collection,  the  rainfall  instead 
of  becoming  a  soui'ce  of  flood  and  devasta- 
tion, carrying  with  it  wretchedness  and 
disease  to  our  large  town  populations, 
might  be  usefully  housed  to  supplement  the 
present  water  supply. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

THE  24th  annual  congress  of  tlie  National 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social 
Science  was  held  last  week  at  Edinburgh.  Among 
the  proceedings  likely  to  interest  our  readers, 
was  an  interesting  discussion  by  the  Health 
Department  on  Thursday  week,  under  the  presi- 
dency ot  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  F.R.S.,  on  the 
subject  of 

SAJflTABY  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  President  having  stated  that  the  special 
question  for  discussion  was:  —  "What  are  the 
best  areas  for  sanitary  purjjoses,  and  how  far 
should  there  be  a  revision  of  the  mode  of  electing 
and  continuing  the  services  of  the  ofiScers  under 
the  Public  Health  Acts?" 


Sheriff  Spens  introduced  the  discussion  of  the 
question  by  reading  a  paper  on  the  defects  of  the 
sanitary  system  of  Scotland,  with  respect  more 
particularly  to  the  urban  and  rural  health  dis- 
tricts. About  four  years  ago,  he  said,  he  made 
an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  public  health 
bodies,  and  tlie  executive  machinery  they  had  to 
work.  An  inquiry  into  Public  Healtli  adminis- 
tration divided  itself  into  two  heads— the  subject 
matter  of  the  law,  and  the  administrative  and 
executive  machinery  by  which  its  provisions  fell 
to  be  carried  out.  The  last  was  probably  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  But  he  thought  it 
was  clear  that  there  must  be  a  ceatral  health 
authority  intrusted  with  the  suiierinteudence  of 
the  local  health  authorities  ;  secondly,  there  must 
be  urban  district  authorities  ;  and  thirdly,  there 
must  be  rural  district  authorities.  Then,  again, 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  officials 
under  these  administrative  bodies  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  were  being  systematically 
enforced  upon  the  people.  The  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries, were  : — (1)  That  there  should  be  a  recon- 
stitution  of  our  present  health  authorities.  (2) 
That,  whilst  having  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  local  health  government,  it  seemed  necessary 
that  the  administration  of  public  liealth  should 
be  retained  to  the  town  councillors  or  poUce 
commissioners  in  large  towns,  there  should  be 
certain  districts  forced  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  burdens  of  administration  whenever  popula- 
tion arrived  at  certain  amounts  within  certain 
areas  ;  and,  further,  that  very  considerable  power 
should  be  given  to  the  central  authorities  to 
insist  upon  the  pubhc  health  provisions  being 
carried  out  in  an  efficient  way.  (-3)  That  the 
present  rural  local  authorities  were  perfectly 
unfit  for  the  work  committed  to  them,  and 
should  be  replaced  by  others.  (4)  That  the 
central  authority  shall  have  central  sanitary  in- 
spection to  a  much  greater  extent  than  now  was 
the  case.  (5)  That  there  should  be  sanitary 
inspectors  and  a  medical  officer  of  health  in 
every  parish.  Referring  to  urban  health  dis- 
tricts, he  thought  that  in  the  larger  towns  the 
law,  as  it  was,  was  administered  as  well  as  it 
could  well  te,  generally  speaking  ;  but,  in  the 
smaller  burghs,  it  was  greatly  a  sham.  With 
regard  to  these,  besides  having  skilled  local  in- 
spection, he  hoped  to  see  a  central  sanitary  in- 
spection, and  he  would  provide  that,  in  cases  of 
neglect  of  duty  by  the  district  authorities,  the 
court  of  session,  on  the  application  of  the  cen- 
tral authority,  should  have  power  to  appoint  one 
or  more  commissioners,  for  whose  salary  the 
town  should  be  taxed.  There  should  be,  in  par- 
ticular, a  law  regulating  the  sanitaiy  condition 
of  burghs  springing  up  around  large  populous 
places,  such  as  Glasgow.  He  did  not  think  any 
house,  in  town  or  country,  should  be  allowed  to 
be  put  up  without  some  proper  system  of  sanitary 
inspection.  With  regard  to  rural  health  authori- 
ties, his  inquiries  had  convinced  him  of  the  utter 
apathy  and  inefficiency  of  these  authorities  in 
Scotland.  Generally,  unless  compelled  by  an 
outbreak  of  disease,  or  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  the  duties  of  these  authorities  were 
apathetically  and  perfunctorily  discharged.  It 
had,  he  contended,  been  proved  by  experience 
that  the  rural  authorities  of  Scotland  had  proved 
themselves  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  public 
health  duties  ;  and  he  submitted  that  new  rural 
health  authorities  shoidd  be  constituted.  He 
would  prefer  to  see  a  change  altogether  in  the 
constitution  of  the  parochial  boards,  and  to  see 
them  transformed  into  popularly  elected  bodies. 
But,  apart  from  that,  he  thought  that  a  central 
authority  or  commissioners,  appointed  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  for  the  purpose,  should  make 
inquiry,  having  special  reference  to  drainage 
and  water  supply,  into  the  rural  districts  of 
Scotland,  to  as  to  group  them  into  public  health 
areas  ;  and  that  the  local  authorities  of  these 
districts  should  be  elected  by  the  parochial 
boards  of  the  parishes  grouped  together  in  the 
district— preferably,  as  he  had  already  said,  by 
differently  constituted  parochial  boards  than  those 
now  existing. 

Subsequent  papers  were  read  on  ' '  Medical 
Officers  of  Healths'  Duties  and  Responsibili- 
ties," but  the  discussion  generally  was  not  of  a 
very  practical  character,  with  the  exception  of 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Hastings,  and 
Dr.  Russell. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Council,  pointed  out  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commis.sioners  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  union  as  the  rural  sanitary  urea, 
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on  which  the  last  Public  Health  Act  was  framed, 
had  been  C"rried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  The 
minority  had  been  in  favour  of  the  county  as  the 
sanitary  area.  Now,  the  result  of  adopting  the 
union  had  been  to  make  it  impossible  for  rural 
sanitary  authorities  to  pay  their  medical  officers 
salaries  wbicli  could  under  any  circumstances 
induce  them  to  give  up  private  practice,  aud 
devote  themselves  to  sanitary  w  ork.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  a  fatal  error  to  cause  a  medical 
officer  of  health  to  engage  in  private  practice  ; 
first,  because  sanitary  functions  at  the  present 
day  were  such  as  demanded  not  only  all  the 
time,  but  also  all  the  thought  and  energy,  of  the 
medical  officer  who  undertook  them  ;  and  second, 
because  very  often  his  duties  as  a  public  officer 
conflicted  with  his  own  private  interests  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  own  private  practice.  Accord- 
ingly, this  adoption  of  tho  union  as  the  sanitary 
area  was  cne  of  the  first  things  which  the  Legis- 
lature should  undo.  (Applause.)  Even  if  no 
other  thing  was  done,  this  alone  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good.  In  his  own  county  of 
Worcester  they  had  ten  rural  unions,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  small  boroughs,  from  .€800  to 
£1,000  could  easily  be  paid  to  one  skilled  and 
efficient  medical  officer,  who  could  do  the  whole 
sanitary  work  of  the  county.  In  answer  to 
Sheriff  Spens,  Mr.  Hastings  said  he  would  give 
the  sanitary  administration  of  a  county  to  any- 
body that  Parliament  thought  fit  to  trust  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  county.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  tha  t  if  Parliament 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  it  would  provide 
at  the  earliest  date  an  elected  body  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  county  affairs. 

Dr.  Russell,  Glasgow  medical  officer  of  health, 
said  it  was  much  easier  to  get  amendments  to 
our  present  Acts  from  Parliament  than  to  get 
these  Acts  properly  put  in  force.  One  necessity 
to  this  end  was  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  medical  officer.  He  condemned  Dean  of 
Guilds  Courts  as  being  quite  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  sanitary  requirements  of  houses. 

Sheriff  Spens,  in  reply,  said  that  practically  in 
England — the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet— there 
was  a  Minister  of  Health.  His  idea  in  the  event 
of  such  a  central  authority  being  permanent, 
was  that  there  should  be  in  Scotland  a  Sanitary 
Inspector-general,  if  he  might  so  term  him,  to 
whom  the  local  sanitary  inspectors  and  medical 
officers  should  report. 

The  President,  in  summing  up  the  result  of 
the  discussion,  said  that  in  England  about 
£6-1,000  a  year  was  paid  to  medical  officers  of 
health,  besides  various  amounts  paid  by  various 
districts  who  did  not  accept  Government  aid. 
That  sum,  if  judiciously  divided,  should  provide 
the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
medical  men,  who  should  give  their  entire  time 
to  the  work.  It  was  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the  mortality  in  the  seven 
largest  towns  was  considerably  less  than  that  in 
the  towns  next  below  them. 

Professor  Eraser  moved,  and  Councillor 
Gowans  seconded  the  motion — "  That  the  meet- 
ing strongly  recommends  that  the  Council  should 
consider  the  question  of  the  sanitary  rural  areas 
of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  an  amendment  of 
the  law  by  their  extension." 

Mr.  Hastings  suggested  that  the  words  Great 
Britain  should  be  substituted  for  Scotland  ;  but 
upon  Sheriff  Spens  and  Dr.  Acland,  Oxford, 
pointing  out  that  the  English  question  was  a 
complicated  one,  and  could  not  be  competently 
judged  of  on  the  consideration  it  had  there  re- 
ceived, the  motion,  as  originally  worded,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

SAOTTAET  EEGULATIOJJ  OP  BUILDINGS. 

On  Friday,  in  the  Health  Department,  the 
special  question  for  discussion  was: — "What  is 
the  best  mode  of  amending  the  present  laws 
with  reference  to  existing  buildings,  and  also  of 
improving  their  sanitary  condition  so  as  to  render 
them  more  healthy,  having  due  regard  to  econo- 
mical considerations  ?  " 

Councillor  Gowans,  Edinburgh,  opened  the 
discussion.  There  were,  he  submitted,  radical 
flaws  in  our  present  system  of  regulating  the 
erection  of  buildings.  The  Public  Health  Act  of 
1867  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was 
intended  chiefly  to  apply  to  small  towns,  and  was 
largely  permissive.  Therefore,  one  community 
might  observe  proper  precautions,  while  another 
was  permitted  totally  to  neglect  them.  Hitherto 
advances  in  sanitary  science  in  large  cities  had 
almost  invariably  been  the  result,  not  of  pre- 


caution, but  of  the  scare  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duced by  some  frightful  vi-itation  of  contagious 
disease.  Progress,  therefore,  had  necessarily 
been  spasmodic  and  unsatisfactory.  At  the 
present  day  the  conditions  of  sanitary  well-being 
were  becoming  belter  understood;  and  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  following  reforms  should  be  given 
effect  to  : — (1)  There  should  be  drawn  up  a  code 
of  public  law  on  the  subject  of  health  applicable 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  compulsory 
throughout.  (2)  There  should  be  appointed  a 
Minister  of  State  fer  Public  Health,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  to  whom  local  authorities  should 
be  directly  responsible  fdr  due  administration  of 
the  law.  And  (3)  that  no  person  other  than  an 
architect,  educated,  examined,  and  qualified  as  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor  now  was,  and  under  a 
corresponding  responsibility,  should  be  permitted 
to  submit  plans  to  a  Court.  Whilst  economical 
considerations  must  not  be  overlooked,  they 
must  not  be,  as  at  present  they  were,  nearly  the 
main  consideration ;  and  Parliament  ought  to 
step  in  and  enact  that  no  mere  money  considera- 
tions should  interfere  to  prevent  proper  sanitary 
appliances  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health. 

Professor  Flceming  Jerfkin,  Edinburgh,  read 
a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  Sanitary  Pro- 
tection Association,  founded  at  the  suggestion  of 
tho  writer  in  the  spring  of  1878,  to  effect  the 
objects  indicated  as  desirable  in  the  question  be- 
fore the  Congress.  In  consideration  of  an 
annual  payment — usually  of  a  guinea — the 
member  obtained:  1st,  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  his  house  ;  2d,  inspection  of  alterations  made  ; 
3d,  an  annual  experimental  test  of  the  conditions 
of  the  drainage  system.  The  society  was  a 
mutual  benefit  society,  closely  analogous  to 
steam-boiler  associations.  The  association  num- 
bered about  500  members,  and  had  worked 
smoothly  and  effectively.  Much  stress  was  laid 
on  the  fact  that  annual  superintendence,  after 
houses  had  been  put  in  excellent  order,  was  the 
main  business  of  the  Association  ;  also,  that  this 
superintendence  involved  experimental  testing  of 
the  pipes  and  drains,  not  mere  ocular  inspection. 
The  Association  could  only  deal  with  the  houses 
of  well-to-do  people,  and  was  most  popular  with 
owners  who  occupied  their  own  houses.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  town,  com- 
pulsory insj)ection  based  on  similar  principles 
was  required.  This  inspection  could  be  afforded 
by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  staff  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health  ;  but  the  requirements  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  would,  under  compulsory  inspection, 
be  necessarily  meagre,  owing  to  the  great  expense 
which  very  thorough  reform  would  entail  on  the 
l')wer  class  of  households  or  house  proprietors. 
The  Professor  urged  that  the  Association,  by  its 
successful  action,  supported  the  arguments  of 
those  who  wished  to  introduce  compulsory  in- 
spection of  the  same  kind,  and  concluded  by 
urging  that  new  members  should  join  the  Asso- 
ciation, mentioning  that  outlying  towns  might 
be  affiliated  if  they  could  provide  fifty  members, 
and  also  urging  the  desirability  of  founding 
similar  associations  elsewhere,  now  that  the 
completely  practical  natiu'e  of  its  action  had  been 
proved  by  experience. 

Sir  Robert  Christison  supplemented  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin's  paper  by  stating,  as  President 
of  the  Association,  that  the  inception  and 
successful  results  of  the  Association  were  owing 
to  the  Professor.  He  had  large  experience  of 
the  great  good  which  the  Association  had  already 
done.  His  only  surprise  was  that,  instead  of 
thtir  now  having  500  subscribers  in  Edinburgh, 
they  should  no't  have  5,000. 

A  discussion  ensued,  the  result  of  _which 
showed  that  the  object  of  the  Association  of  Pro- 
fessor Fleeming  Jenkin  had  met  with  uniform 
approval,  whilst  the  idea  of  extending  it  to  the 
poorer  classes  by  Government  action  had  not  met 
vpith  such  general  approbation.  The  suggestions 
made  in  the  discussion  did  not  admit  of  any 
general  resolution  being  passed. 

THE  EDTJCATIOX  OP  ARTISTS. 

In  tho  Art  Department  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A,  opened  the  discussion 
on  the  special  question,  "How  far  would  the 
revival  of  the  old  system  of  '  master  and  pupils  ' 
be  of  advantage,  and  tend  to  promote  the  growth 
of  historical  art  in  the  coimtry  and  the  fitting 
use  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  our  public 
buildings  ?  "  He  had,  he  said,  modified  the  title 
of  his  paper  as  follows  : — "  How  far  would  th; 
revival  of  the  old  system  of  '  master  and  pupils  ' 
be  of  advantage  in  the  present  day,  and  tend  to 


promote  the  growth,  of  true  art?"  Inquiring 
first,  how  far  the  old  system  wbs  advantageous, 
the  writer  remarked  that  the  imitative  faculties 
of  the  mind  awaken  early,  and  are  tho  first  to 
be  exercised  ;  reason  and  invention  follow.  It 
is  thus  that  all  art-workers  have  built  their 
earliest  efforts  upon  what  has  gone  before  thern. 
When  they  have  reached  the  point  where  origin- 
ality begins  to  assert  itself,  they  diverge  into 
other  channels — ripening,  advancing,  or  varying 
tho  existing  art  according  to  their  powers  of 
originality.    History  is  replete  with  facts  show- 
ing that  all  great  souls  had  to  shake  off,  and  fre- 
quently with  an  effort,  the  influences  of  their 
masters,  before  they  could  do  one  single  touch  of 
that  work  that  has  made  them  immortal.  This 
reflects  seriously  upon  the  system  of  tuition, 
under  consideration.    Unless  the  student  is  led 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  education  to  expect 
the  final  appearance  of  independent  "mind- 
seeing  "  and  interpretation  of  nature,  he  will 
aim  little  higher  than  imitating,  not  nature,  but 
another  man's  interpretation  of  her.    This  in- 
dividuality is  the  great  mystery  and  secret  of 
the  art -mind.  It  cannot  be  transmitted  to  others, 
and  cannot  be  stolen,  for  the  best  resemblance  to 
another  man's  originality  of  style  is  but  an  imi- 
tation.    The   highest   mental  qualities,  being 
originality  and  loftiness  of  invention,  would  ap- 
pear last.    Considering,  then,  that  the  qualities 
which  are  active  at  very  early  stages  are  the 
imitative,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  system 
of  masters  and  pupils  exercises  and  encourages 
those  qualities  almost  exclusively  at  first,  it  is 
not  strange  that  those  soul-given  qualities,  which, 
are  fixed  for  later    development,   should  be 
lamentably  impeded  in  their  attempts  to  come  to 
life.     The  system  retards  the  growth  of  those 
qualities  that  make  the  painter  renowned  ;  that 
is  one  great  flaw.    Another  danger  attached  to 
the  system  is  that  of  the  pupU  beiiig  put  under 
the  wrong  master ;  that  is,  under  one  antago- 
nistic in  all  his  ideas  and  aims  to  the  innate  but 
closely- hidden  tastes  of  the  student.  Imagine 
the  late  Frederick  Walker  put  under  Maclise. 
Surely  Walker,  whose  characteristic  was  to  draw 
out  the  tenderest  passages  of  nature,  would  have 
had  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  irritated  and 
chafed.    As  it  was,  he  was  placed,  with  but 
little  artificial  tuition,  under  an  engraver,  and 
told  to  draw  as  much  in  the  style  of  John  Gilbert 
as  possible.    Then  he  had  to  draw  on  wood  the 
sketches  of  Thackeray  for  his  "  Philip  " — awful 
drawings — and  Walker  sorely  wanted   to  try 
some  original  illustrations,  instead  of  working' 
out    Thackeray's    caricatures.     He  timidly 
suggested  it,  tried  it,  and  at  once  showed,  not 
traces  of  having  imitated  John  Gilbert,  but  the 
originality  that  was  in  his  mind.    Now,  this 
highly    nervous,   sensitive    man,   who  never 
showed  his  work  whilst  in  progress,  even  to  the 
models  who  sat  for  him,  and  who  would  have 
been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  pupils 
around  him,  actually  but  unconsciously  formed  a 
school.  From  his  life  and  works  we  can  gather — 
First,  that  this  painter  would  have  done  nothing 
greater  (perhaps  nothing  so  great)  if  he  had 
been  placed  under  a  master  ;  and  second,  that  he 
would  not  have   exercised  a  greater  influence 
than  he  did  by  his  works  alone,  if  his  studio  had 
been  full  of  pupils  during  his  lifetime.  After 
further  illustrating  the  effect  of  a  wrong  selection 
of  masters,  the  writer  went  on  to  remark  tliat 
the  works  of  great  men  have  always  had  a 
greater  influence  upon  young  painters  than  per- 
sonal tuition  has  had.    The  cleverness  of  draw- 
ing and  so-called  learnedness  of  French  painters 
is  as  much  due  to  the  na'ional  chara."ter  of  the 
artists  as  to  their  school  influences.    In  England 
we  have  certainly  no  strong  school  influences, 
but  we  have  what  is  nowhere  in  the  world  so 
strongly  developed,  and  that  is  originality  and 
individuality  of  style.    The  French  are  as  un- 
happy in  their  selection  of  subjects  as  they  are 
certain  of  their  drawing.    It  is  their  aim  to 
strike,  to  startle,  to  fascinate.  English  art,  how- 
ever faulty  it  may  be  in  precision  of  drawing, 
seems  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  to 
nature,  and  bid  you  love  it — to  humanity,  and 
bid  you  learn  its  lessons.    This  is  a  national 
characteristic  produced  spontaneously  without 
any  central  impetus,  such  as  might  accrue  from 
the  teachings  of  one  man.    What  more  do  we 
want  ?    Do  we  want  more  learning  ?    Those  who 
look  for  "learning"  seem  to  be  under  an  im- 
pression that  it  cannot  be  found  in  realism,  that 
tc  show  any  learning  you  must  paint  the  classic 
only.    This  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  word  "learning  "  being  misunder- 
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Btood.  Milhiis's  head  of  Gladstone  was  full  of 
profound  learning',  and  so  was  Ids  hastily-painted 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Jopling.  Learning  comes  with, 
practice ;  originality  never  by  practice,  but  it 
must  be  awakened  by  exercise.  There  is  a 
danger  in  too  early  attempts  at  picture-painting ; 
but  this  is  only  dangerous  to  the  weak,  and  that 
only  in  case  their  first  efforts  are  successful,  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  get  into  one  groove,  and  work 
only  for  money.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  of  those  students  who  draw  and 
paint  such  admirable  studies  from  the  life,  and 
win  gold  medals,  very  few  ever  become  eminent 
painters.  Their  mistake  lies  in  simply  doing 
what  is  placed  before  them,  and  in  not  being 
obliged  to  exercise  originality,  so  as  to  make 
every  study  a  picture.  A  master  either  forces 
the  student  into  imitation  or  of  similarity  to  his 
art ;  for  in  most  cases  the  master  allows  the 
student  to  work  upon  his  paintings,  and  the 
styles  mu,st  meet.  It  is  as  difficult,  however,  to 
define  the  difference  between  similarity  and  imi- 
tation as  it  is  to  find  the  exact  point  where 
borrowing  ends  and  stealing  begins.  If  the 
pupil  is  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  master,  the 
master  must  be  unapproachable  in  kis  greatness, 
and  there  must  be  but  one  kind  of  art,  and  that 
his.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  work  of  art  that 
will  positively  satisfy  all  intelligent  minds,  and 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  master  capable  of  train- 
ing students  of  every  variety  of  mind.  Some 
sort  of  tuition  'or  instruction  is,  of  course, 
necessary ;  but  its  effect  is  only  felt  in 
the  art  of  the  time,  when  the  highest 
grade  of  studentship  is  paid  much  attention  to. 
Good  schools,  with  the  best  masters,  might 
raise  a  higher  level  of  art ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  higher  level  would  produce  more  great 
men. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston,  London,  in  a 
paper  entitled  ' '  The  Essence  of  Art  :  Is  it 
Genius  or  Ingenuity?"  condemned  the  modern 
system  of  encouraging  artists  by  means  of  art 
unions  and  prizes. 

A  discussion  ensued  ;  among  others — 

Mr.  George  Burnett,  advocate,  discussed  the  edu- 
cation of  architects  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
and  said  he  thought  the  result  of  the  Con- 
tinental system  was  that  they  had  there  a  living 
school  of  architecture,  which  he  did  not  think 
we  had  in  this  country.  He  knew  of  no  build- 
ing in  this  city,  with  perhaps  one  exceistion, 
which  appeared  to  be  designed  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  artist,  work- 
ing upon  the  plan  which  was  required  by  his 
•employer,  and  upon  his  materials. 

Mr.  Herkomer  having  made  a  brief  reply,  in 
which  he  referred  chiefly  to  the  question  of  his- 
torical art. 

The  President  (Professor  Richmond,  of  Ox- 
ford) wound  up  the  discussion.     Touching  in 
the  outset  of  his  remarks  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  should  be  the  education  of  the  student 
before  his  powers  of  selection  had  been  formed, 
he  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  tech- 
nique of  art  was  enormously  difficult.    The  hand 
had  to  be  trained  to  express  what  the  eye  saw  or 
the  mind  conceived.    Mr.  Herkomer  appeared 
to  think  that  it  was  rather  detrimental  than 
otherwise  for  a  young  painter  to  be  placed  under 
a  master  with  whom  he  did  not  entirely  sym- 
pathise.   With  that  he  ventured  to  disagree.  A 
student  might  have  a  great  turn  for  form,  and 
in  that  case  the  best  master  for  him  would  pro- 
bably be  one  whose  strong  point  lay  in  colour, 
so  that  the  student  would  have  prominently 
brought  before  him  that  in  which  he  was  most 
deficient.    He  did  not  agree  with  the  idea  that 
learning  was  not  necessary  to  art.    By  learninj 
he  meant  knowledge  of  construction,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  construction  of  the  human  form. 
That  knowledge  could  only  be  got  by  being 
taught  intimately  and  in  the  studio  of  a  man 
who  was  conversant  with  it.    Then  there  were 
such  things  as  laws  relating  to  drapery,  which, 
if  known  and   understood,  were  of  immense 
assistance  to  any  painter.     He  could  not  see 
why  both  anatomy  and  those  laws  governing 
drapery — simple  enough  things  to  learn  — should 
not  be  taught  by  a  master  to  his  pupil,  and  why 
that  sort  of  teaching  should  not  be  of  infinite 
value.    He  had  often  had  occasion  to  lecture 
upon  the  question  of  art  schools,  and  he  had  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to 
teach  men  about  the  human  figure  by  putting 
up  a  model,  and  making  them  do  stupid  draw- 
ings from  this,  very  likely,  extremely  ugly  indi- 
vidual.   What  he  would  do  was  this  :  He  would 
take,  in  the  first  instance,  some  beautiful  ex- 


ample in  antique  sculpture.    Side  by  side  with 
that  he  would  place  a  model,  and  he  would  then 
make  the  students  draw  the  two,  one  after  the 
other,  and  it  appeared  to   him  that  the  taste 
would  be  guided,  and  the  spirif  of  analysis  and 
selection  between   beautiful   and  ugly  forms, 
which  they  all  knew  to  be  so  necessary,  would 
be  called  out  and  developed.     Such  a  course 
would  prevent,  in  after  life,  the  errors  of  taste 
which,  though  committed  almost  unconsciously, 
were  so  disgusting  to  others.  Then,  with  regard 
to  action,  he  would  have  a  motive  given  for 
every  figure  that  was  drawn,  and  he  would  not 
allow  any  student  to  work  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  at  an  action  at  a  time.     In  regard  to 
wall-paintings,    the  art  of  the  world,  he  re- 
marked, had  been  done  on  walls,  and  he  thought 
that  was  the  sort  of  education  that  was  neces- 
sary in  England  to  enable  men  to  paint  on  a 
large  scale.    Unless  they  got   some  system  of 
art  which  would  enable  them  to  paint  large  sub- 
jects upon  walls,  he  thought  their  art  would  de- 
generate into  mere  genre  painting.     As  to  the 
master  and  pupil  question,  it  was  clear  that  they 
could  not  create  originality ;  but  they  could  fur- 
ther it  by  educating  students  in   such  a  work- 
manlike manner  that,  when  it  came  to  them  to 
express  themselves,  they  should  be  able  to  do  so 
in   clear  language.     They   should   know  the 
grammar  of  their  art,  and,  if  they  possessed  any 
originality,  it  would   come   out.     Rather,  he 
should  say  that  a  man  was  not  original,  as  a 
rule,  till  he  was  educated.    If  they  took  the 
growth  of  a  man  like  Shelley,  they  saw  that  his 
early  poetry  was  inartistic.    It  was  emotional  to 
a  degree  that  was  unpleasant.    There  were  too 
many  imageries  in  it.    It  was  overcrowded  ;  it 
was  unselected.    But,  as  the  poet  became  more 
and  more  conversant  with  the  great,  noble,  im- 
restrained  Greek  poetry,  he  eliminated  an  enor- 
mous deal  of  that  matter  which  was  reallyof  no  ac- 
count whatever ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  as  he 
became  more  educated,  liis  poetry  became  more 
beautiful  and  artistic,  while  it  lost  none  of  its 
sijontaneity  or  originality.    This  was  what  edu- 
cation did,  and  he  did  not  see  why,  if  education 
did  that  in  poetry,  it  should  not  do   so  in  art. 
They  had  been  talking   about  historical  art. 
That  was  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with. 
He  was  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Herkomer  that  true  historical  painting  was  con- 
temporary painting,  but  he  would  be  inclined  to 
go  further  and  say  that  true  historical  painting 
was  portrait  painting.    He  thought  their  ideas 
of  what  Charles  I.  was  like  or  what  they  fancied 
he  looked  like  under  certain  circumstances,  was 
of  little  value.    It  might  be  an  admirable  work 
of  art,  yet  it  could  not  be  historical.    A  portrait 
of  Charles  I.  by  even  an  inferior  artist,  would  be 
of  more  real  value  as  a  historical  painting.  The 
truth  was  that  in   so-called  historical  works 
artists  had  desired  to  paint  the  dresses  rather 
than  the  people.  After  alluding  to  the  influence 
of  allegorical  painting,  Mr.  Richmond,  reverting 
to  the  subject  of  education,  said  that  what  they 
wanted,  after  all,  was  to  further  the  cause  of 
art.    They  did  not  care  how  the  education  was 
got,  they  wanted  the  education.    On  the  whole, 
he  believed  they  were  inclined  to  think  that  the 
teaching  gained  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
was  better  than  that  gained  under  the  direction 
of  an  academy.    After  all,  the  larger  education 
came  after  a  man  was  in  a  sense  done  learning 
his  grammar  ;  but,  he  would  say  to  him,  let  him 
be  taught  his  grammar  first. 

SURVEILLANCE  OF  STREET  AECHITECTtJEE. 

Mr.  Robert  Morham,  City  Superintendent, 
Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  sought  to  show  how  far  it  was  desira- 
ble, and  how  far  practicable,  that  there  should  be 
vested  in  the  Local  Authority  or  in  some  public 
body,  power  of  control  over  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  designs  of  buildings  likely  to  form  pro- 
minent features  or  otherwise  affect  the  amenities 
of  towns. 

DE.    BEDDOE   ON  HEALTH. 

On  Saturday  Dr.  Beddoe,  the  President  of  the 
Health  Pepartment,  delivered  his  address.  Dr. 
Beddoe  said  the  duty  of  the  section  was  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  public  health, 
and  those  measures,  whether  in  the  nature  of 
Governmental  action  or  private  efforts,  which 
are  likely  to  maintain  and  promote  it.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  improved  conditions  of  life  now  as 
compared  with  what  it  had  once  been.  He 
argued  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public 
health,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  style  of 
buQding  dwelling-houses,   to  their  thorough 


ventilation,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
approved  sanitary  methods.  He  asserted  that 
statistics  amply  proved  that  mortality  increased 
in  the  towns  with  the  density  of  the  population, 
and  physical  degeneration  in  inaptitude  for  mili- 
tary service,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  con- 
cerned, was  an  affair  of  the  towns.  He  advo- 
cated careful  juvenile  training  in  the  principles 
of  health,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  efficient  instruction  in  athletics.  We  re- 
produce in  full  his  remarks  cn  the 

HOUSE    ACCOJMODATION    FOE    THE  WOEKINO 
CLASSES. 

To  the  nature  of  the  houses  in  which  the  people 
live  wo  can  hardly  attribute  too  much  import- 
ance.   In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there 
were  very  great  provincial  differences  in  this 
respect,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  popu- 
lation is  now  housed  in  dwellings  of  compara- 
tively recent  erection,  and  approaching  in  some 
degree  towards  a  uniform  type.    Contrast,  for 
example,  the  average  Highland  hovel,  built  and 
managed  on  the  principle  that  ' '  the  clartier  the 
cosier,"    but    which,    if   small  and  dirty,  is 
usually  warm,  and  in  which  much-needed  venti- 
lation   is   provided — unintentionally,  indeed — 
by  the  numerous  chinks  in  the  walls  ;  contrast 
this  with  the  Cumberland  house— large,  roomy, 
and  clean,  but  apt  to  be  cold,  and  only  prevented 
from  being  colder  still  by  the  almost  hermetical 
sealing  of  the  vrindows.    The  worst   kinds  of 
tenements  in  large  towns,  and  notably  in  the 
wynds  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  combine  the 
worst  features  of  both  these,  the  dirt,  the  crowd- 
ing and  the  want  of  ventilation ;  while  there 
are  favoured  districts  known  to  me  in  the 
Soufi  of  England,  where  the  cottages,  generally 
half-timbered  or  built   of  pise,  were  at  once 
warm,  dry,  roomy,  and  tolerably  clean.  The 
subject  of  modern  houses  for  the  working  classes 
— how  they  are  built,  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
— has  frequently  been  debated  in  this  Section, 
and  would  furnish  material  for  a  dozen  addresses 
such  as  mine.    I  will  make  but  two  or  three  re- 
marks on  it  in  passing.    Landlords,  whether 
from  philanthropy  and  a  sense  of  duty  or  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion,  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  dwellings  on  their  estates,  and  specu- 
lative  builders  have,    to  some   extent,  been 
coerced  by  BuUding  Acts  and  bye-laws  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  improvement  is   so   great  as  is 
usually  supposed.    If  it  were,  one  wouli  expect 
to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  death-rate 
from  phthisis,  from  pulmonary   diseases,  and 
from  rheumatism  ;    for  warmth,  dryness,  and 
proper  ventilation  ought  to  act  favourably  upon 
all  these ;   whereas,  in  fact,  if  phthisis  has 
decreased,  other  pulmonary  diseases  have  quite 
made  up  the  difference;  and  there  is  no  im- 
provement in  rheumatism.    I  should  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  requirements  of  decency  are  more 
studied  than  they  used  to  bo,  and  that,  perhaps, 
dryness  of  site  and  foundation  is  more  looked 
to  ;  moreover,  by  the  persistent  action  of  medi- 
cal men  and  sanitarians,  including  many  names 
well  known  in  this  Section,  much  has  been  done 
for  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  disposal  of 
refuse,  so  that  the  great  scourge  of  enteric  fever 
is  being  gradually  abated  ;  but  thin  walls,  bad 
mortar  and  flimsy  roofing  cannot  make  warm 
and  dry  houses.    One  curious  and  unexpected 
result  of  building  improved  cottages  has  been 
brought  to  my  notice.    I  am  informed  that  in  a 
certain  Highland  district  where  the  proprietors 
have  exerted  themselves  to  build  decent  and  air- 
tight dwellings  for  their  small  tenants,  crofters, 
and  labourers,  instead  of  any  improvement  in 
health  following,    consumption,    formerly  un- 
common, became  very  rife  and  deadly.  Simi- 
larly, the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  though  their 
ordinary  mode  of  lodging  is  about  as  ill-con- 
trived and  unwholesome  as  can  be  conceived, 
are  said  to  suffer  in  health,  and  specifically  to  be- 
come more  phthisical  when  they  take  to  living 
in  houses  of  the  European  pattern.    In  the  case 
of  the  Highlanders  it  is  probably  want  of  venti- 
lation which   is    the   fault  of   the  new  and 
comfortable  houses.    On  the  whole,  it  would 
probably  be  well  to  adapt  to  cottage -building 
the  primary  rule  of  British  politics,  correcting 
the  evils  of  the  local  type  of  dwelling,  whatever 
it  may  be,  rather  than  seelung  to  introduce  an 
entirely  new  one.    The  present  Earl  of  Derby, 
in  an   address   delivered   to  this  Association 
several  years  ago,  recommended  that  the  diffi- 
culty put  in  the  way  of  constructing  workmen's 
dwellings  in  towns  by  the  exorbitant  price  of 
sites  should  be  met  by  increasing  the  vertical 
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elevation  of  the  builili"gs.  And  we  see  that 
elevation  of  buildings  is  constantly  being  in. 
creased,  though  not  so  much  in  the  case  of 
werkmen's  dwellings  as  of  upper-class  houses, 
hotels,  and  warehouses.  The  change  is  not  one 
to  be  commended.  A  street  50ft.  wide,  with 
houses  soft,  high,  is  scarcely  more  pervious  to 
8un  and  wind  than  a  lane  of  20ft.  with  houses  of 
.32ft.  The  population  on  the  same  area  will 
probably  be  about  the  same,  and  Dr.  Farr  has 
shown  us  that,  c(ctcris  paribus,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality increases  as  the  deusity  of  population, 
liofty  staircases  tell  unfavourably  on  the  health 
of  those  who  frequently  ascend  them  ;  hence  the 
anremia  and  f'lnctional  affections  of  the  heart 
which  are  the  plague  of  London  housemaids. 
And  there  are  other  evils  connected  with  over- 
lofty  houses  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  "Auld 
Reekie  ' ' 

BtriLDERS  AND  PLUMBEES  GUILTY  OP 
MANSLAUGHTER. 

Going  on  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
ameliorating  public  health,  Dr.  Beddoc  said : 
Three  ways  of  doing  this  are  before  us  for 
special  consideration  during  the  present  meeting, 
viz.,  the  best  modes  of  organising  and  officering 
our  sanitary  forces,  the  best  ways  of  applying 
their  work  to  existing  buildings,  and  the  best 
ways  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  purity  of  our 
streaiDS  and  water  supplies.  I  shall  not  presume 
to  enter  on  these  questions  in  the  few  minutes 
that  remain  to  me  ;  but  I  would  like,  before  we 
separate,  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  may  be 
done  towards  the  improvement  of  dwellings 
and  of  schools.  As  for  dwellings,  though  the 
multiplying  of  enactments  is  bad,  and  the  multi- 
plying of  officials  is  worse,  increasing  expense 
and  making  openings  for  jobbery,  I  am  dispo  ed 
to  favour  a  moderate  extension  of  leg-islation, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  prohibition  of  what 
is  certainly  known  to  be  mischievous  or  unsafe. 
Thus  it  seems  monstrous  that  men  should  be 
allowed  to  buUd  new  houses  within  ordinary 
flood  mark,  as  has  been  done  in  hundreds  of 
cases  within  my  own  knowledge  of  late  years. 
There  are  other  offences  against  the  laws  of  ua- 
ture  which  are  so  clearly  proved  to  be  such  that 
they  are  almost  criminal,  such  as  carrying  a 
soil-pipe  under  a  house,  or  placing  a  watercloset 
in  the  ni'ddle  of  it,  neglecting  to  trap  a  main 
drain,  and  so  forth.  Surely  the  perpetrators  of 
these  things  ought  to  be  held  responsible  in 
purse  or  in  person.  When  an  over- worked  or 
muddle-headed  signalman  or  pointsman  com- 
mits a  blunder  which  has  fatal  consequences,  he 
is  amenable  to  criminal  law  ;  much  more  sho;ild 
the  artisan  be  so  who,  by  scamping-  his  work, 
brings  death  into  an  unsu-pecting  household.  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  public, 
the  house-tenants,  are  generally  indifferent  to 
these  things,  because  they  avoid  putting  them- 
selves to  an  expense  they  can  often  but  ill  afford 
in  investigating  their  houss-drains  for  the  sake 
of  a  doubtful  benefit.  I  should  say  that  among 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  at  least,  there  is  a 
great  though  vague  horror  of  "bad drains,"  but 
they  have  not  usually  the  skill  nor  the  power  to 
protect  themselves,  the  masons'  anl  plumbers' 
work,  good  or  bad,  being  covered  up  and  cnn- 
cealei.  Few  principles  in  building  seem  to  be 
more  valuable  than  this — that  the  whole  work 
connected  with  the  drainage  of  a  house,  sinks, 
soil-pipes,  ejects,  and  so  fo.th,  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  readily  inspected  and  investi- 
gsted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  public  are  incompe- 
tent to  protect  themselves,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  liberty  of  builders  and  plumbers  to  do  mis- 
chief should  be  closely  restricted.  Nevertheless, 
after  all  this  has  been  done,  it  will  continue  to 
be  necessary  to  educate  the  community  (I  will 
quote  hei'e  a  Cincinnati  sanitarian,  Dr.  Minor) 
"as  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  guarding 
again.>-t  those  special  causes  of  disease  due  to  the 
collection  of  large  numbers  of  people  on  limited 
areas.  The  po.-sibilities  of  public  hygiene,"  he 
continues,  "depend  on  such  education,  and  to 
promote  it  should  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
health  authorities,  whether  municipal.  State,  or 
national ;  for  without  it  they  have  no  firm  foun- 
dation in  a  country  having  cither  a  republican 
or  a  democratic  foim  of  Government."  Of  the 
need  for  such  education  in  Cincinnati  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  city 
drains  into  the  Ohio  river  above  the  public 
waterworks.  In  this  country,  at  present,  local 
government  works  pretty  fairly,  the  lack  of  edu- 
cation being  supplied  by  the  control  of  a  central 
body,  which  can  avail  itself  of  the  knowledge  of 


the  best  experts ;  but,  in  view  of  the  progress  of 
democracy.  Dr.  Minor's  advice  as  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  becomes  more  important.  But 
education  is  needed  in  many  matters  pertaining 
to  health  which  concern  individuals  rather  than 
the  public.  The  need  of  ventilation  in  houses  is 
one  of  these.  Dr.  Gregory  was  accust  jmed  — so 
Sir  Robert  Christison  tells  me — to  carry,  when  on 
his  rounds,  a  good  stout  cane  or  stick ;  and  when 
he  had  to  visit  a  case  of  fever  among  the  poor  of 
Edinburgh  this  stick  was  very  apt  to  be  carried 
in  a  horizontal  position.  So  the  end  of  the  stick 
was  very  apt  to  poke  itself  through  the  window  ; 
and  the  window  was  very  apt  to  remain  un- 
mended  until  the  termination  of  the  case,  when 
the  worthy  doctor  would  send  a  gla  -ier. 

SEWAGE  AND  WATEE  SUPPLY. 

On  Monday,  in  the  Health  Department, 
Dr.  Stevenson  M  icadam  introduced  the  special 
question  of  the  day,  which  was: — "What  are 
the  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  pollution  of  streams,  without 
undue  interference  with  industrial  operations, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  pure  sources  of 
water  supply  ?  "  This  subject,  he  said,  was  of 
national  nuportance. 

Sir  James  Alexander  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  explained  that  the  Anti- 
Pollution  of  Rivers  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president,  hoped  to  take  the  owners  of  public 
works  along'  with  them,  and  to  con\'ince  them 
that  their  interests  would  not  suffer  if  thej  did 
their  best  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  our  cnce 
fish -producing  rivers.  They  should  make  everj' 
ailowtince  for  gentlemen  who  had  suceeeded  to 
public  works,  who  should  be  allowed  ample  time 
to  apply  means  for  the  removal  of  the  pollu- 
tion. But  no  new  works  should  be  opened  with- 
out every  means  being  adapted  to  prevent  them 
polluting  the  water  of  our  streams.  Some  of 
the  sm  ill  towns,  as  Dollar  and  Alva,  were  show- 
ing a  good  example  in  adopting  means  for  doing 
away  with  town  pollution.  Major-General 
Scott,  C.B,,  F.R.S.,  in  a  third  paper  on  this 
subject,  said  he  could  not  forbear  to  again  urge, 
as  he  did  six  years  ago  at  the  Glasgow  Congress, 
that  nothing  would  be  done  unless  some  definite 
ard  moderate  standard  of  purity  were  jjrescribed. 
He  would  make  it  imperative  upon  towns  to 
provide  tanks  in  which  all  sewage  should  be 
clarified  by  simple  subsidence,  before  it  was  cast 
into  the  river.  If  the  analyses  of  the  most  emi- 
nent living  chemists  were  to  bo  relied  upon,  the 
matters  obtained  from  water-carried  sewage  by 
simple  subsidence,  and  unmixed  with  bulky  pre- 
cipitants,  could  readily  be  converted  into  a  port- 
able manure  of  great  value  to  the  farmer.  The 
various  reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners, showed  that  in  the  pollutions  arising 
from  woollen  and  dye-works,  paper-mills,  mines, 
collieries,  china-clay  works,  and  coal-washing, 
the  mere  fact  of  impounding  the  liquid  refuse 
products  in  tanks  for  a  space  of  a  few  hours  was 
sufficient  to  effect  a  marked  degree  of  improvement 
in  the  effluent.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  after  this 
simple  treatment,  the  clarified  water  was  found 
to  be  even  more  pure  than  the  river  water  pre- 
vious to  its  use  for  such  industrial  purposes. 
Nearly  every  one  v/as  now  thoroughly  convinced 
thdt  sewage  sludge  was  a  perfectly  worthless 
and  unmanageable  commodity,  which  would  not 
even  pay  the  cost  of  carting  to  the  farmer.  Such, 
he  stated,  was,  however,  quite  a  mistake.  It 
could  be  thoroughly  deodorised  and  prepared 
for  the  farmer  by  treating  it  with  lime  and 
suj^erphosphate.  He  wished  also  to  point  out, 
in  connection  with  this  question,  that  in  towns 
such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  fcecal 
matters  were  collected  in  tubs  or  pails,  a  manure 
of  a  much  richer  character  could  be  obtained  for 
mixing'  with  the  sludge  manure,  and  thus  a 
compound  of  far  higher  value  could  be  prepared. 
In  conclusion,  ho  desired  to  remind  them  that 
the  compulsory  adoption  of  the  plan  of  detain- 
ing the  subsidence  matters  in  tanks  need  not  in 
any  way  prevent  tov/ns  from  having  recours3  to 
any  more  perfect  methods  of  purification,  nor 
would  it  interfere  with  existing  laws  for  the 
protection  of  streams.  It  would,  in  fact,  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  any  improved  process.  Mr. 
John  Hansen,  iu  a  fourth  paper,  discussed  in 
the  first  instance  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
three  methods  available  for  sewage  purificatioa 
— namely,  irrigation,  downward  intermittent 
filtration,  and  pi'ecipitation.  The  first  two 
methods,  he  said,  were  insufficient  and  ineffec- 
tual, and  required  too  much  land  for  their  work- 
ing.   The  third  required  comparatively  little 


land,  and  examples  of  the  successful  working  of 
it,  by  means  of  tanks  properly  arranged  were 
becoming  nirmerous  in  England.  It  gave 
them  a  permanent  method  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion, and  one  which  could  be  worked  efficiently 
at  all  times,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  season, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  two  sys- 
tems. The  present  state  of  the  law  was,  he 
thought,  inefficient  to  secure  general  purification 
in  the  public  interests,  as  the  law  could  not  be 
properly  carried  out  on  private  initiative.  He 
irrged  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
have  the  power  to  compel,  within  a  given  time, 
all  pollution  to  cease,  and  where  parties  ne- 
glected to  comply  with  the  order,  the  Board 
should  have  the  power  to  do  it  for  them,  and 
charge  the  offenders  with  the  expense.  The  third 
system  of  purification  wa-',  he  submitted,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  case  of  such  a  large  town  as 
Glasgow,  for  the  purification  of  whose  sewage  only 
20  acres  of  land  would  be  required,  with  the 
requisite  tanks.  His  experience  was  that  black 
ash  and  lime  were  the  best  purifiers  of  foul 
water. 

A  discussion  ensued  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  : — 

"  Than  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  council 
of  the  association,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  rivei's  and  streams.  Government  should 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  duly  qualified 
inspectors  for  certain  portions  of  the  country  or 
river  basins,  who  .should  have  the  power  of  tak- 
ing certain  effective  measures  for  preventing 
pollution  by  requiring  local  authorities  to  take 
action,  with  an  appeal  from  such  inspectors  in 
the  case  of  Scotland  t')  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
of  England  to  the  Higher  Courts  there  ;  and 
that  the  salaries  or  charges  of  the  inspectors 
should  be  defrayed,  like  those  of  inspectors  of 
mines  and  manufactures  and  under  the  Alkali 
Act,  by  Government,  the  purity  of  rivers  being 
for  the  general  good." 

WATEE  AITALYSIS. 

Dr.  Drinkwater  read  a  paper  on  the  various 
methods  of  stating  the  results  of  water  analysis 
for  sanitary  purposes,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
desirability  of  analysts  stating  the  results  of 
analyses  in  the  same  language.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  paper, 
Dr.  Aitken  said  he  thought  that  what  was  more 
required  was  that  analysts  should  adopt  the 
same  interpretation  of  the  results  of  their 
analyses. 

THE  SU.^JDAY  SOCIETY. 

In  the  Art  Department, 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Drummond  read  a  paper  on 
the  special  question,  the  object  of  which,  he  ob- 
served, was  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the 
movement  promoted  by  the  Sunday  Society  for 
the  opening  of  museums,  art  galleries,  ]ibraries, 
aud  gardens  on  Sundays.  A  very  lively  discus- 
sion indeed  enstted,  and  at  last  the  president. 
Professor  Richmond,  had  to  make  a  rather  vigor- 
ous effort  to  restore  order.  Having  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, he  remarked  that  it  showed  the  extreme 
weakness  of  their  case  when  gentlemen  wished 
to  put  him  down,  and  did  not  wait  to  hear  what 
was  to  be  said,  pro  and  con.,  on  the  question. 

ART  AND  ITS  EELATION  TO  SOCIAl  SCIENCE 

formed  the  subject  of  Professor  Richmond's 
presidential  address  in  the  Art  section  on  Mon- 
day. The  Professor  said  he  proposed  to  deal 
with  art  on  that  occasion  rather  from  a  social 
point  of  view  than  from  its  very  highest  stand- 
point. Referring  in  the  first  place  to  archi- 
tecture, he  pointed  out  that  the  very  rapid  and 
easy  means  of  communication  by  railway  and 
telegraph  which  had  been  established  in  recent 
years  had,  in  a  great  measure,  broken  down 
those  local  characteristics  which  were  so  inter- 
esting in  the  England  of  an  older  date.  But  the 
old  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  new  cottages 
must  be  built.  They  ought,  however,  to  be 
built  as  well  and  as  lastingly  as  those  which 
they  succeeded.  Solid  stone  or  brick  walls, 
well  roofed,  the  strongest  and  simplest  furniture 
without  the  overlay  of  cheap  and  bad  ornament, 
would  never  be  vulgar,  and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  woollen  and  linen  unadorned  gar- 
ments. No  one  would  deny  the  moral  inflirence 
exercised,  even  unconsciously,  on  the  whole 
human  race  by  the  nature  of  their  daily  sur- 
roundings from  earliest  years.  But  there  was  a 
very  large  class  of  the  community  which,  owing 
to  varioirs  causes,  did  not  make  use  of  the  ad- 
vantages within  its  reach  of  visiting  numerous 
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gallorios  of  picturcH  or  attoiicUnf?  lectures  upon 
Bubjoots  of  £ost.liotic  interest.  Since,  howovor, 
the  Education  Act  had  been  brought  into  full 
operation,  a  cliancc  presented  itself  to  get  at  the 
very  class  which  stood  most  in  need  of  being 
educated  to  love  what  was  beautiful  and  refined, 
and  that  class  would,  he  ventured  to  think,  be 
greatly  improved,  oven  morally,  by  early  contact 
with  beautiful  objects.  Photography  being  the 
cheapest  and  most  exact  means  at  hand  for  the 
purjjose,  ho  would  suggest  that  our  Board 
schools,  as  well  as  our  parish  and  Sun- 
day-schools, should,  imder  the  guidance  of 
a  committee  of  taste,  provide  them- 
selves with  photographs  of  fine  works 
of  art,  which  should  not  be  confined  merely  to 
reproductions  from  pictures,  but  should  include 
architectural  details,  furniture,  patterns  and 
designs,  of  all  sorts.  Further,  he  would  have 
casts  from  fine  carvings,  which  could  be  pur- 
chased at  a  very  moderate  rate,  hung  with  the 
photographs  on  the  school-room  walls,  so  that 
every  child  who  could  learn  to  write  might  learn 
to  draw  up  to  a  point  which  would  be  of  great 
service  in  after  life.  What  difficulties  to  many 
artisans,  he  would  ask,  would  not  have  been 
overcome  if,  when  young,  their  hands  had  been 
cultivated  even  up  to  a  limited  point  of  control 
and  sensitive  delicacy  of  touch?  Besides  health- 
ful amusements,  occupation  for  the  eye  and  hand 
were  the  enemies  of  vice  and  the  strong  armour 
of  probity.  At  .present,  he  believed,  board- 
school  children  could  learn  to  draw,  although  in 
accordance  with  a  routine  which  was  not  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  real  question  was  whether  the 
scholars  would  not  be  improved  and  for  their 
lifetime  refined  by  being  accustomed  in  early 
childhood  to  have  constantly  before  their  eyes 
art  in  some  of  its  foremost  poetic  and  practical 
phases  ;  and  whether,  being  thus  trained  to  see 
beautiful  works,  the  taste  and  workmanship  of 
the  coming  generation  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
elevated,  and  the  n?ed  for  better  art  become  a 
part  of  its  natiu'al  existence.  It  might  be  very 
justly  asked  how  such  a  scheme  of  teaching  could 
be  carried  out  with  success,  and  the  answer  to 
the  question  was  not  simple.  The  Government 
schools  of  design  were  constantly  educatiug  men 
as  art-teachers,  and  where  those  had  been  edu- 
cated others  could  be  educated.  We  had  an 
inspector  of  plays,  too  ;  why  should  we  not  have 
an  inspector  of  moral  tastes  for  our  public 
streets  ?  What  a  means  might  not  the  system  of 
large  advertising  pictures  by  such  agency  be 
made  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  1 
Professor  Richmond  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  good  concerts  would  become  cheaper 
and  cheaper,  so  that  the  people  might  become 
more  and  more  instructed  in  music,  and  by  wish- 
ing success  to  Mr.  Irving,  whose  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  dramatic  art  entitled  him,  he  said,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor. 

THE  ART  OF  THE    ASIATIC  AND  EOJI  IN  PERIODS. 

In  the  same  section  Dr.  Phene'  spaper  was  in  con- 
tinuation of  papers  read  at  the  three  preceding 
congresses.  After  sketching  the  art  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Eoman  periods  and  examining  that  of 
the  lonians,  he  condemned  the  exhibition  of 
undraped  statuary  and  paintings  in  j)ublic,  where 
they  were  seen  by  the  ignorant  and  by  those 
wanting  in  art  education.  Art  should  concern 
itself  with  the  life  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed.  Professor  Richmond 
said,  with  reference  to  the  nvide  in  art,  that  most 
of  the  subj(  cts  of  the  ancient  schools  were  highly 
moral  and  extremely  beautiful.  If  the  world 
was  of  such  a  prurient  nature  that  it  could  not 
stand  the  sight  of  the  nude  in  art,  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it,  but  the  treatment  of  the  nude  in 
art,  he  was  free  to  admit,  entirely  depended  on 
the  purity  of  the  individual  who  treated  it. 
Much  damage  had  been  done  in  modern  times  by 
French  art. 

SCULriUEE. 

Mr.  H.  P.  l^FcCarthy  read  a  paper,  in  whif;h 
he  contenrlod  that,  under  the  capricious  influ- 
ence of  fashion,  sculpture  w.is  utterly  neglected. 
He  suggested  that  copies  of  the  best  examples  of 
ancient  and  modern  statuary  should  be  placed  in 
our  public  parks  and  girdcns,  and  also  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  empowered 
to  prevent  the  incongruities  in  architecture  fre- 
quently disfiguring  citie*. 

The  concluding  meetings  of  the  Consre^s  took 
plape  on  Wednesday.  The  only  department 
which  assembled  for  the  reading  of  papers  was 
that  of  Health,  which  met  in  the  Parliament 


House,  under  the  ])rcKidency  of  Dr.  Bcddoe,  and 
listened  to  the  reading  of  two  papers,  one  by  Mr. 
T.  Ivory  on  "The  Edinburgh  Water  Supply," 
and  tlio  other  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  on  "  Music 
Tfalls  "  The  usual  congratulatory  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The  next  sitting 
of  the  Congress  was  fixed  for  Dublin.  No  invi- 
tation was  received  for  18S2,  but  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  holding  the  mooting  in  Not- 
tingham. 

THE  AET  EXHIBITION. 

In  connection  witih  the  congress,  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Scotch  Academy  orga- 
nised an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  deceased  and 
living  Scottish  artists.  The  exhibition  was 
thrown  open  on  Wednesday  week,  and  will  re- 
main open  during  the  congress  and  for  some 
weeks  afterwards.  The  collection  is  an  excellent 
representation  of  Scottish  art,  during  the  past 
two  generations  especially.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  Scottish  landscapes,  portraits  of 
distinguished  Scotch  men  and  women,  scenes 
from  Scottish  history  and  from  the  pages  of 
Scottish  fiction.  There  are  two  or  three  pic- 
tures of  religious  subjects;  R.  S.  Lauder's 
"  Head  of  Christ"  and  Sir  Noel  Paton's  •'  Man 
of  Sorrows"  ;  two  or  three  imaginative  creations ; 
David  Scott's  "  Triumph  of  Love,"  and  Sir  Noel 
Paton's  "Fairy  Raid";  but  Classical  subjects 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  almost  the 
sole  instance  in  the  galleries  being  David  Scott's 
"Sappho  and  Anacreon."  Besides  busts  of 
"Dr.  Stella"  and  "Hamlet,"  and  "Corinna" 
and  "  Dante, ' '  there  are  statuettes  of  ' '  Wallace ' ' 
and  "  Bruce,"  and  a  statue  of  "David  Living- 
stone," and  Mr.  Brodie's  statuette  of  "The 
Maid  of  Lorn  disguised  as  a  page."  In  por- 
traiture the  present  exhibition  is  rich.  It  con- 
tains a  .specimen  of  Scotland's  earliest  portrait - 
painter  of  any  reputation,  George  Jameson,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  died  in  1644.  The  picture  is  a 
portrait  of  the  artist.  Of  the  men  of  the  present 
century  there  are  many  examples.  The  historical 
and  genre  pictures  are  limited  in  range  of 
subjects.  Scott  Lauder's  "Trial  of  Effie Deans" 
is  one  of  the  best  specimens.  All  the  leading 
Scottish  landscape  painters  of  the  century  arc 
represented.  There  are  several  examples  of 
"Grecian"  Williams,  including  his  "Mara- 
thon" and  "Parthenon."  The  Rev.  John 
Thomson  is  represented  by  three  coast  scenes. 
There  are  two  sea  pieces  by  John  Wilson,  sen. 
Both  Patrick  and  Alexander  Nasmyth  are  fairly 
represented.  It  is  in  the  recent  men  that  the 
collection  is  strongest — fioratio  MaccuUoch, 
V/illiam  Simson,  D.  O.  Hill,  Sir  George  Harvey, 
Samuel  Bough,  and  George  Chalmers.  The 
exhibition  contains  some  excellent  water-colours 
and  several  specimens  of  miniature  painting  by 
Thorbura  and  W.  J.  Thomson.  The  sculpture 
is  contributed  chiefly  by  living  arti.sts,  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  W.  Brodie  being  the  most 
extensive  exhibitors.  Of  the  other  works  the 
in 9st  noteworthy  are  busts  of  the  late  D.  O.  Hill 
and  the  late  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  by  Patrick 
Park,  and  a  bust  of  the  late  Sir  William  Fettep, 
by  Samuel  Joseph. 


RHIND  LECTURES  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DECORATIVE  STONEWORK. 

THE  second  of  the  Rhind  lectures  in  Archreo- 
logy,  was  delivered  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  inst. 

Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  the  loeturer,  said  he 
meant  that  day  to  deal  with  "Decorative  Stone- 
work." The  St.  Vigeans  group  fii'st  occupied 
his  attention.  In  the  course,  he  said,  of 
repeated  alterations,  and  latterly  of  a  very  exten- 
sive reconstruction  of  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
it  was  found  that  the  12th  century  builders  had 
utilised  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of 
sr-ulplurcd  monuments  as  building  material. 
After  describing  in  detail  the  features  of  the 
various  remains,  the  lecturer  said  he  would 
group  the  points  of  interest  of  one  of  these  re- 
nr  irkable  monuments.  It  bore  the  cross  on  the 
obvi'rso  side,  symbols  and  figure  subjects  pic- 
torially  treated  on  the  rever,<e.  The  cross  was 
long  shafted,  and  the  full  length  of  the  stone. 
It  was  also  peculiarly  formed.  The  long 
shafted  cross  was  often  called  the  Latin  cross 
in  contradistinction  to  the  cross  with  four  arms 
of  equal  length,  which  was  tl.e  common 
Eastern  or  Greek  cross.  But  the  lines  of  the 
Latin  cross  always  make  angles  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  arms.    The  cross  he  spoke  of  was 


not  of  the  usual  form  of  the  Latin  cross.    It  had 
semicircular  hollows  at  tho  intersections  of  the 
arms  with  tho  shaft  and  summit.    This  was  a 
peculiarity  specially  Celtic.    The  stone  also  bore 
an  inscriijtion  in  the  Celtic  language  written  in 
the  alphabet  used  in  the  Celtic  manuscripts.  It 
presented  pictorial    representations  which  in- 
cluded thehuman  figure,  and  a  variety  of  animal 
forms,  some  of  which  were  true  to  nature,  while 
others  were  wholly  imaginary.    It  presented 
pictorial  representations  of  objects  such  as  the 
mirror  and  the  comb,  whiwh  woiro  true  to  the 
reality,  and  also  of  objects,  such  as  the  double 
disc  or  crescent,  which  were  found  frequently 
recurring  with  a  remarkable  persistency  of  form 
on  other  monuments,  although  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  give  them  names  or  tell  their 
significance.    Apart  from  the  ornamental  work 
on  this  monument,    there  were    two  distinct 
phases  of  art — a  pictorial,  which  followed  nature 
and  reality,  and  a  conventional,  which  followed 
arbitrary  and  unknown  rules.    After  considering^ 
briefly  what  mode  should  be  followed  in  the 
inductions  from  these  rules,  the  lecturer  said 
that  from  these  features  and  these  considerations- 
to  which  they  gave  rise  it  was  evident  that  iu 
contemplating  the  monument   as  a  whole,  we 
stood  in  the  presence  of  a  work  of  art  which 
did  not  link  itself  on  with  any  custom  or  usage 
existing  in  the  locality  at  the  present  time.  The 
Celtic  language  still  survived  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  place-names  of  the  parish,  but  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  to  whom  these  names 
were  familiar  had  any  suspicion  of  their  Celtic 
origin,  and  this  inscription  was  now  the  only 
surviving  witness  of  the  fact  that  the  Celtic 
alphabet  as  well  as  the  Celtic  speech  was  once 
known  in  the  lowlands  of  Angus.    The  charac- 
teristic ornamentation  of   the  monument  was 
unfamiliar  to  modem  eyes,    and  perplexing  to 
modern  ideas.    Its  symbolism   was  even  less 
familiar  than  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  Eg^'p- 
tian  hieroglyphs.    The  stone  remained,  but  the 
ideas  which  its  art  embodied  have  passed  away 
with  the  culture  which  produced  them.    It  had 
outlived  that  culture  so  long  that  the  language- 
it  was  intended  to  speak  was  now  unintelligible. 
Yet  that  it  once  spoke  eloc]uently  to  all  eyes, 
who  could  doubt?    Men  did  not  make  monu- 
ments without  a  meaning,  unless  when  their 
poverty  of   invention  obliged  them  to  have 
recourse  to  obsolete  forms,  and  to  appropriate 
the  symbols  of  a  dead  faith.    In  St.  Vigeans 
they  had  a  very  remarkable  group  of  monuments, 
remarkable  alike  as  regarded  their  number  and 
their  character,  for  thirty  such  monuments  was 
a  very  large  number  as  compared  with  all  the 
others  existing.    If  they  pictured  this  group  of 
thiity   such  monuments   clustered  round  the 
pre-Norman   church  on  its   isolated  mound,  if 
they  considered  the  quality  of  the  art,  the  inter- 
est of  the  one  fragmentary  in.scription  that 
remained,  and  the   mystery   of  the  symbolical 
representations  that  occur   among  them,  they 
could  not  but  regret  that  a  group  of  memorials 
so  singularly  interesting,  impressive,  and  instruc- 
tive, should  thus  have   suffered  irretrievable 
destruction.    They  could  judge  of  what  had 
been  lost  by  what  remained  of  these  mutilated 
products  of  a  national  school  of  sculpture,  to 
which  the  special  culture  of  the  present  day  did 
not  disdain  to  turn  for  instruction   and  for 
inspiration.    (Applause.)    He  could  only  draw 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  memorials 
were  neither  poor  in  design  nor  feeble  in  execu- 
tion— that  they  were,   on   the   contrarj',  the 
productions  of  able  minds  and  practised  hands. 
Mr.  Anderson  then  went  on  to  .speak  of  the 
form  and  characteristics  of  the  Aberlemno  group, 
and  their  relation  to  that  of  St.  Vigeans,  pas.sing 
on  to  describe  the  Meigle  group,  and  the  general 
features  common  to  the  tliree  groups.  Special 
attention  was  directed  to  the  intense  Celticism  of 
their  decoi-ation.    The  transition  from  the  imrity 
of  Celtic  art  to    12th   century   types  was  then 
sketched,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
special  features  of  the  pure  Celtic  type,  the  area 
of  the  type  (which  is  extremely  limited),  the 
ruder  type  which  became  associated  with  it,  lead- 
ing on  to  the  period  of  incised  symbol  stones. 
The  relative  sequence  of  the  two  types,  and 
theirassociation  with  a  third,  brought  the  lecturer 
to  deal  with  tho  two  varieties — earlier  and  later 
— of  free-standing  crosses.    Sjjeaking  of  one  of 
the  specimens  at  lona,  Mr.  Anderson  said  it 
presented  no  figure-subjects,  but  was  decorated 
in  tho  purest  stylo  of  Celtic  art  with  such  inimit- 
able beauty,  intricacy,  and  harmony  of  design, 
that  he  was  safe  in  saying  of  it  that  no  finer 
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speeimen  of  art  workmanship  in  stone  exists  in 
Scotland.  (Applause.)  Somewhat  similar  in 
style,  and  not  inferior  in  workmanship,  was  the 
beautiful  cross  at  Kildalton  in  Islay.  The 
special  feature  of  its  ornamentation  was  the 
intense  Celticism  of  its  art.  No  other  specimen 
exhibited  this  in  such  a  striking  manner.  Its 
two  panels  filled  with  divergent  spirals  and 
trumpet  patterns,  and  mingled  with  circles  en- 
closing groups  of  spirals,  and  wherever  they 
might  be  found,  and  in  whatever  material  they 
might  be  executed,  would  be  certainly  recognised 
as  products  of  Celtic  art.  Nothing  like  them 
could  be  instanced  among  the  art  products  of 
any  other  people  or  any  other  time. 

•THE  AET  OP  THE   SCULPTUBED  MOHUMENTS  OP  THE 
CELTIC  STYLE. 

The  Rhind  lecture  delivered  on  Monday  was 
devolved  to  the  above  subject.  Beginning  with 
a  detailed  account  of  the  various  figure  subjects 
and  symbols  having  decoration  as  their  special 
feature,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  prevailing 
forms  of  ornament  and  the  relation  of  their  art  to 
that  of  the  Celtic  MSS.  of  the  Gospels.  On  this 
pointhe  remarked thatitwasonly  when  the  art  had 
t)een  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  that  it 
began  to  be  generally  applied  to  monuments  and 
metal  work.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  course  of  its  development  was  different 
in  Scotland,  and  hence  it  must  be  inferred  that 
where  we  had  such  a  wealth  of  decoration  in 
stone  there  must  have  been  previously  a  greater 
wealth  of  design  and  a  higher  style  of  execution 
on  the  pages  of  books  that  had  perished.  The 
lecturer  then  described  the  forms  of  interlaced 
work  and  fretwork,  glancing  at  the  Celtic  spiral, 
and  the  general  character  of  Celtic  decoration — a 
decoration  which,  in  his  opinion,  implied  a 
culture  of  the  imagination  and  great  refinement 
of  taste.  He  next  traced  the  process  of  its 
development,  and  related  the  story  of  its  growth, 
showing  its  latest  phase  as  most  fully  developedin 
Scotland.  Interlacing  designs  he  showed  to  be 
not  indigenous  to  the  Celtic  area,  and  consider- 
able time  was  devoted  to  an  indication  of  the 
extensive  range  of  these  and  other  elements  of 
Celtic  art  in  space  and  time.  After  considering 
the  Celticism  of  the  art  of  the  Scottish  monu- 
ments, and  comparing  them  with  the  Welsh, 
Cornish,  and  Irish  groups,  the  lecturer  dwelt 
upon  t'le  sequence  of  the  types  of  monuments 
established  by  their  art  characteristics,  showing 
how  the  Scottish  monuments  differ  from  all 
others  everywhere.  Speaking  of  Pagan  art  and 
the  art  of  Christian  times,  Mr.  Anderson  summed 
up  in  the  following  terms  : — They  are  monu- 
ments of  Christian  character  and  Christian  time. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  was 
amongst  our  forefathers  any  pre-existing  or 
Pagan  custom  of  erecting  such  sculptured  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  art  of  the 
pre-Christian  sculpture  is  more  usually  concealed 
than  displayed.  We  may  find  the  cover  of  the 
cist,  a  rude  unshapely  block,  sculptured  on  its 
under  side.  But  we  have  never  found  in  Scot- 
land any  Pagan  monuments  erected  over  a  grave 
which  exhibit  the  least  approach  to  a  truly 
artistic  decoration.  The  custom  of  erecting 
such  monuments  is  Christian,  and  Christian 
only,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  and  the  art 
they  exhibit  and  the  letters  they  bear  were 
brought  into  this  country  with  the  copies  of  the 
Gospels  from  which  Christianity  was  taught  to 
the  people.  The  art  of  the  monuments  was  a 
peculiar  development  of  the  art  of  these  manu- 
scripts confined  to  an  imusually  restricted  area. 
But  within  that  area  it  was  largely  developed. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  of 
its  practice,  except  by  reckoning  up  the  sparsely- 
distributed  examples  that  are  left.  It  is  clear 
that  the  number  thus  computed  from  casual  and 
accidental  discoveries  must  fall  far  short  of  the 
whole  number  that  originally  existed.  Yet  up- 
wards of  300  separate  monuments  can  still  be 
enumerated.  Three  hundred  examples  of  an  art 
like  this  represents  a  collection  of  art  materials 
such  as  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  nation  of 
Northern  Europe.  These  specimens  of  art- 
workmanship  are  not  such  despicable  iJroductions 
that  we  need  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  They  are 
works  of  such  merit — art-mateiials  of  such  in- 
trinsic value  and  suggestiveness — that  our  de- 
signers, sculptors,  and  jewellers  are  willing  to 
borrow  inspiration  trom  them.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  no  variety  of  ancient  art 
■workmanship  is  more  generally  imitated  at  the 
pre -cut  time,  and  that  the  closer  the  copy  the 
better  the  work.    And  yet  the  originals  con- 


stituting the  whole  artistic  wealth  of  a  country 
which  cannot  be  said  to  under-estimate  the 
value  of  artistic  materials  lie  scattered  in 
neglected  graveyards,  stand  grey  and  weather- 
beaten  on  lonely  hill-sides,  are  existing  on 
sufferance  in  cultivated  fields,  are  built  into 
dykes  by  roadsides,  converted  into  gateposts, 
utilised  as  tomb-stones,  door-steps,  or  garden 
seats,  and  broken  up  as  building  materials  or 
macadamisingforroads.  These  wasted,  mutilated, 
maltreated  remnants  of  a  school  of  art,  which 
flourished  in  Scotland  in  the  dawning  time  of  her 
national  history,  if  now  I'escued  from  the  de- 
struction which  is  gradually  and  inevitably 
overtaking  them,  would  still  form  a  magnificent 
gallery  of  art  materials — materials  of  the  very 
art  which  our  designers,  our  jewellers,  and  our 
sculptors  are  endeavouring  to  imitate,  of  the  only 
art  that  is  inaccessible  to  students  on  account  of 
the  costliness  and  rarity  of  the  works  in  which  it 
is  illustrated. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  new  temporary  wooden  church — a  bam- 
like  affair,  designed  to  hold  some  five 
hundred  worshippers,  and  built  close  by  the 
cathedral  that  is  to  be — being  now  complete,  the 
old  church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  handed  over  to 
Mr.  James  Bubb,  the  chief  artificer,  and  his 
staff  for  destruction.  Practically,  this  work,  in 
part,  has  been  in  hand  several  weeks,  for  all  the 
spire,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  tower,  are 
already  down.  All  that  Mr.  Bubb  has  directions 
to  preserve  of  the  building-  is  a  portion  of  the 
south  arcade  and  the  south-east  wall,  whose 
ornate  detail,  our  readers  will  remember,  is  con- 
spicuous in  Mr.  Pearson's  elevation  of  the  new 
cathedral  into  which  it  is  to  be  incorporated. 
The  pulling  down  of  the  spire  created  some  little 
excitement,  for  although  little  more  than  100 
years  old,  it  had  been,  of  course,  a  feature  that 
every  living  inhabitant,  and  his  father  before 
him,  had  known  from  childhood.  Spires  are 
very  rare  in  Cornwall,  the  beautiful  one  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Lostwithitl,  being 
almost  the  only  one  we  know.  As  for  the  clock, 
it  is  recorded  that  as  soon  as  it  was  lowered  to 
mother  Earth,  several  ancient  Cornishmen  col- 
lected, and  shook  its  hands,  whilst  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  "What  a  take  down,  and  I,  who 
have  known  the  face  of  'er  all  my  life,  a  living 
here  to  see  it !  "  The  masoni-y  of  the  tower  and 
spire  has  been  all  numbered,  and  carefully 
stowed  away  ;  it  is  all  of  grey  granite,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  strongly  atmospheric 
influences  have  worked  upon  this  material,  and, 
in  a  comparatively  very  short  space  of  time, 
eaten  away  the  angles  and  various  surfaces  of 
the  ashlar,  and  destroyed  the  arrises  of  the 
moulds.  Granite,  as  we  all  know,  is  composed 
of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  more  or  le.-s  per- 
fecdy  crystalised  and  united  together.  A  cursory 
examination  of  the  Truro  spire,  now  it  is  upon 
the  ground,  shows  that  whilst  the  mica  stands 
strong  and  hard,  the  feldspar  disintegrates 
rapidly.  A  straight  edge  put  over  any  Cdut  of 
the  spire  proves  that  the  surface  of  the  granite 
has  been  eaten  away  half  an  inch  or  more.  We 
hear  a  good  deal,  especially  in  suburban  districts, 
of  the  villainous  mortar  used  upon  modern 
buildings.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  is  alto- 
gether a  modern  invention,  for,  at  least  "down 
West,"  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  thoroughly 
understood  during  the  middle  of  last  century. 
The  "  mortar  " — we  u.se  this  word  in  its  accepted 
flense — used  in  the  original  building  of  the  Tiuro 
tower,  was  simply  earth,  nothing  more  or  less, 
and  with,  as  Mr.  Dan  Delabole,  the  cathedral 
foreman,  remarked  to  us,  "not  so  much 
as  a  smell  of  lime  about  it  "  !  Nor  is 
poor  bond  the  only  bad  feature  in  the  construc- 
tion. The  base  of  this  tower,  instead  of  having 
its  foundation  upon  the  solid  rock,  is  carried 
down  but  a  few  feet  under  the  ground,  and  rests 
upon  a  mixture  of  stone  and  clay,  probably  the 
old  bed  of  the  river.  This  has  led  to  some 
serious  settlements  from  time  to  time,  and  into 
many  of  the  vertical  cracks  one  may  readily 
thrust  a  hand. 

The  church  was  reseated  with  oak  benches 
some  few  years  ago.  These  are  to  be  removed 
into  the  new  temporary  building.  The  various 
old  monuments,  the  bells,  and  everything  of 
archreological  and  architectural  interest  will  be 
carefully  preserved  in  a  secure  place  prepared  for 
them  upon  the  site. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  there  is 
a  large  alabaster  monument,  dated  1614.    It  is 


of  Elizabethan  character,  and  has  two  full- 
length  recumbent  figures.  It  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Robartes.  A  number  of  marble 
memorials  to  the  Vivian  family  are  close  by, 
amongst  them  a  good  bust,  by  Farrell,  of  Dublin, 
to  Lieut. -General  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Vivian, 
who  died  in  1775.  At  the  western  end  are  two 
Ufe-sized  kneeling  figures  in  alabaster,  and 
behind  them  a  stone  with  five  brasses  thereon. 
On  the  centre  one  runs  this  legend:  — 

"  Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Cuthbert  Sydenam,  woolen 
draper,  who  was  mayor  of  this  towne,  ano.  dni.  1627,  and 
departed  this  life  y  8th  of  May,  1630,  aged  54  yeares ; 
and  had  issue  by  Jane,  his  wife  (at  whose  cost  this  stone 
was  laid)  4  sonnes  and  4  daughters,  viz  ,  Humphrj',  Cuth- 
bert, Anne,  Margaret,  and  Blanch,  deceased,  and  William, 
Cuthbert,  and  Jane  then  living." 

A  still  more  curious  inscription  occurs  upon  a 
Purbeck  slab  in  the  corner  of  the  north  aisle  wall. 
It  runs : — ■ 

"  To  the  pious  and  well  desei'ved  memry  of 

N  .VTS  N 

Owe  Fitzpex  I'hippe, 

who  travelled  over  many  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  24 
Mar.,  1G20,  was  taken  by  the  Turkcs,  and  made  a  captive 
in  Argier.  He  projected  sundry  plots  for  his  libertie,  and 
on  yf  17  June  1627  with  10  other  christian  captives,  dutch 
and  french — persuaded  by  bis  counsel  and  courage,  He 
began  a  cruel  fight  with  65  turkcs  in  their  owne  ship  w<; 
lasted  3  bowers  in  w.  5  of  his  company  were  slaiue — yet 
GOD  made  him  Captaine,  so  he  brought  y  ship  into  Car- 
tagne  being  of  400  Tuns  and  22  ord  :  The  King  sent  for 
bim  to  Madrid  to  see  him,  he  was  proferd  a  Captains 
place  and  the  K*  favour  if  he  would  turne  papist  w 
he  refused .  He  sold  all  for  6,000'  returned  into  England, 
died  at  London  17  March  1636. 

"Melcomb  in  Dorset  was  his  place  of  biith 
Age  54  and  here  lies  Earth  in  Earth." 
Geo  :  Fitz  Penass  Phippen 
Ipsiiis  frater  et  hujus  Ecclesia;  Rector  H.M.P. 

The  pulx^it  is  octagonal,  and  of  bulb  shape, 
probably  of  Dutch  origin.  It  is  oak  and 
veneered,  each  cant  showing  interesting  inlay 
representing  respectively  our  Lord  on  the  cross, 
the  dove,  a  bird  ascending  in  glory,  and  a  sun 
with  a  comet -like  tail  pointing  upwards  towards 
a  small  star — emblematic,  undoubtedly,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Near  the  south-west  door  is  a  fine 
old  Jacobean  alms-box  in  carved  oak. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  cathedral 
has  not  yet  got  a  chapter  formed,  so  that  Mr. 
John  Loughborough  Pearson,  R.A.,  the  talented 
architect,  receives  his  instructions  for  proposed 
works  from  the  executive  committee.  As 
already  stated,  Mr.  Pearson  is  represented  upon 
the  spot  by  Mr.  James  Bubb,  the  managing 
clerk  of  works,  and  under  Mr.  Bubb's  direction 
the  working  staff  is  employed.  The  new  tem- 
porary shed — it  scarcely  deserves  a  better  title — 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  C.E. ;  the  contractor  was 
Mr.  Trethowan,  and  the  cost  was  but  £430. 


CHIPS. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Acton  on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  R.  Morgan,  inspec- 
tor, with  reference  to  the  proposed  separation  of 
the  Bedford  Park  estate  from  the  paristi  of  Acton, 
and  its  annexation  to  the  parish  of  Chiswick.  The 
application  was  opposed  by  the  Acton  local  board, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Carr,  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  who  had  petitioned  for  the  transfer. 

On  Tuesday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  public 
tine  art-gallery  for  Leicester,  it  was  announced  that 
subscriptions  amounting  to  over  £G00  had  been  re- 
ceived. It  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  gallery 
and  to  apx)eal  for  public  support. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Matthew,  South  Watford, 
was  consecrated  ou  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Alban's.  It  consists  of  nave  G7lt.  in  length,  in  four 
bays,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  an  apsidal  chancel 
;57ft.  long.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building 
is  a  tower  sarmouuted  by  a  spire,  and  rising  to  a 
folal  height  of  120ft.  Five  hundred  sittings  are 
provided.  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Wattrman  were  the  contractors. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the 
Houuslow  School  of  Art  was  made  on  Tuesday 
week  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  stated 
that  the  iufluence  of  the  scbo  d  was  felt  from 
Feltham  to  Richmond,  owing  to  the  energy  and 
[lerseverajice  of  their  art  master,  Mr.  Rutty.  He 
attributed  much  of  the  improvement  which  had 
been  made  in  our  public  buildings  and  in  the  in- 
ternal decoration  of  our  dwelhugs,  to  the  influence 
of  the  South  Kensington  schools. 

Francis  J.  Bancroft,  a  junior  in  the  surveyor  of 
liighways'  office,  Islington,  has  been  awarded  a 
^ilver  medal  by  the  Alexandra  Palace  Exhibition 
Committee  for  his  drawings,  commented  upon  in 
the  BuiLDiNO  News,  of  timber  aud  iron  roofs,  sus- 
pension bridge,  ornamental  irouworic,  aud  road- 
construction. 
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Our  Lithographic  ILLUSTRATIONS- 

— — 

CHATEAU  DB  LA  JOVAEDAYE. 

The  Chateau  of  La  Jovardaye,  which  we  illus- 
trate, is  situate  in  the  district  of  Brittany  known 
as  the  Morbihan.  It  is  an  interesting  example 
of  a  semi -fortified  residence.  The  entrance- 
court  is  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall,  with  angle 
bastions,  having  a  chemin  do  roiide,  and  openings 
for  firearms.  A  lofty  tower  rises  to  the  north 
and  advances  beyond  the  line  of  building,  so  as 
to  enfilade  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  garden 
and  orchard  are  also  inclosed  by  lofty  walls.  In 
the  former  stands  the  domestic  chapel  of  the 
chateau.  The  earliest  portion  of  the  house  may 
date  circa  1530.  Drawings  for  the  north  win 
were  made  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Goldie,  sen.^ 
who  also  built  the  tower  and  spire  of  the' 
adjoining  village -church.  The  present  design 
for  restoring  the  east  wing  is  by  Mr.  Edward 
Goldie,  and  after  his  drawing  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year. 

NOETHAJIPTONSniEE       UNION      BANK,  WELLING- 
BOEOUGH. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1878-9,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  suiserintendence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Sharman,  architect,  of  "Wellingborough, 
by  Messrs.  Green  and  Hull,  of  the  same  place, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Packer  acting  very  efficiently  as 
clerk  of  the  woiks.  The  outer  walls  are  built  of 
the  local  red  sandstone,  lined  internally  with 
bricks.  Tie  parajjet,  cornices,  string-course, 
and  w.'nlow  and  door  dressings  are  of  Bath 
stone,  alternated  with  red  Duston  stones  in 
arches.  The  moulded  bases  of  piers  are  of  red 
Mansfield,  with  red  Aberdeen  granite  sub-bases. 
The  tils  cf  bank  windows  are  of  tooled,  and  the 
shafts  of  columns  of  polished  grey,  granite, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co. 
The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  S.  Barfield, 
of  Leicester.  The  whole  of  the  joiner's  work 
in  bank  is  of  English  oak.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  panels  by  moulded  and  enriched 
oak  ribs.  The  lock  furniture  to  oak  doors  is  of 
bronze,  .supplied  by  Smith  and  Son,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  roof  is  covered  with  green 
slates,  and  fini.shed  with  ornamental  cast-iron 
ridgc-crcoting,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 

NOETHAMPTONSIIIEE  banking   COMTANy's  BANK, 
■WELLINGBOEOUGH. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1878-9,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Edward  Sharman,  of  Welliug- 
botougV,  .selected  in  a  limited  competition.  The 
piers  between  b:.nk  windows  are  of  red  Mans- 
field on  moulded  grai  ite  bases,  and  the  heads 


are  of  red  Ketton  ;  tho  architect's  original  in- 
tention being  to  use  red  Ketton  ashlar  for  the 
whole  of  tho  front,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  directors,  Dei'by.shirc-stonc  was  sub- 
stituted. The  parapet,  cornices,  and  window- 
dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  Tho  stono  carving 
is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  tho 
carved  panels  to  front  doors,  by  Mr.  Barfield, 
of  Leicester.  The  walls  of  bank  internally  are 
lined  with  hexagonal  grey  glazed  tiles,  and  an 
inlaid  panelled  oak  dado.  Angles  of  recesses 
are  finished  with  moulded  rouge  royal  and  green 
marble,  to  receive  glazed  tiles  of  walls.  Tho 
doors,  desks,  and  counter-front  are  of  oak,  with 
inlaid  panels  to  match  dado.  Moulded  pitch- 
pine  ribs,  i'e.sting  upon  carved  Caen-stone  cor- 
bels, divide  the  ceiling  of  bank  into  deeply-sunk 
panels,  which  are  filled  in  with  pitch-pine  dia- 
gonal boarding.  The  builder  was  Mr.  "VV.  H. 
Henson,  of  Einedon  ;  his  son,  Mr.  G.  Henson, 
of  Wellingborough,  acting  as  manager  through- 
out. 

o'bEIEN  OEPHANAOE,  JLiEINO,  CLONTAEF. 

We  this  week  illustrate  the  second  premiated 
design  in  the  above  competition,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  on  p.  52,  ante.  One  of  the 
principal  conditions  was  that  "  The  school 
should  be  capable  at  its  opening  to  accommo- 
date 50  boys,  but  to  be  so  arranged  that,  if  funds 
permit,  it  may  be  enlarged  hereafter,  to  give 
accommodation  to  50  additional."  As  maybe 
seen  from  the  key  plan,  the  portion  to  the  right 
of  the  central  block  being  for  advanced  pupils, 
was  to  constitute  the  future  extension.  The 
upper  plan  provided  four  large  domitories,  with 
bath-rooms,  w.c.'s,  master's  apartments,  and  a 
large  prayer-hall  or  oratory,  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer.  The  materials  proposed  were  a 
dark-coloured  limestone  for  the  general  body  of 
the  walls,  with  white  or  bluish  limestone  dres- 
sings. The  estimated  cost  was  £15,000.  The 
author  of  the  design  is  Mr.  John  L.  Robinson, 
Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

A  DINING-EOOM  SIDEBOAED. 

The  drawings  of  this  dining-room  sideboard  so 
fully  illustrate  the  design  that  little  really  re- 
mains to  be  said.  Ic  simply  pretends  to  be  an 
ordinary  piece  of  furniture,  with  useful  cup- 
boards, drawers,  and  shelves.  It  is  made  in  hard 
woods  by  Mr.  Wm.  Watt,  of  Grafton-street, 
W.C.,  and  the  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Godwin,  E.S.A. 

CATHEDEAL  OEGAN -CASE  AND  SCEEEN. 

I  INTENDED  the  "  screen "  to  be  a  west-end 
gallery,  and  the  organ  to  stand  against  the  west 
wall,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  foreign  cathedrals 
and  churches — a  position  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  a  big  organ,  both  for  appearance 
and  acoustical  txcellence.  The  majority  of  the 
foreign  cathedrals  have  a  small  orgau  in  the 
choir,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying,  while 
the  great  instrument  is  placed  at  the  west  enr". 
But,  of  course,  these  are  well-known  facts, 
though  this  arrangement  is  almost  invariably 
rejected  in  England — a  very  unfortunate  thing, 
in  my  opinion  ;  though,  perhaps,  organs  on  the 
scale  of  the  Continental  ones  could  not  be  pilaced 
at  the  west  end  of  our  ordinary  English 
churches,  on  account  of  the  west  windows 
coming  down  so  near  to  the  ground,  still, 
instruments  of  moderate  size  and  imposing 
appearance  could  be  put  in  such  a  position. 
The  instrument  in  my  drawing  is  meant  for  a 
large  church,  as  I  have  shown  the  great  32ft. 
pedal-pipes  in  the  large  towers.  The  screen,  of 
course,  is  solid,  the  panels  not  being  pierced. 
Such  an  organ  would  scarcely  hide  any  archi- 
tectural feature  in  a  building  of  the  size  of 
Westminster,  where  the  west  window  has  some 
50ft.  of  wall  below  it. — Aethue  G.  Hill. 


A  report  was  received  by  the  Lambeth  Vesfry 
last  week  from  the  sanitary  committee  as  to  the 
quality  of  bricks  used  iu  the  inside  walls  of  the  new 
buildings  on  the  Elm  Park  estate,  Brixton  Hill,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  that  the  vestry  call  the 
attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woiks  to 
the  brickwork,  which  was  stated  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Ammdmeut  Act  of  1878.  Mr.  Fowler  stated 
that  the  material  was  extremely  bad,  and  alleged 
that  the  builders  had  not  been  interfered  with  in 
consequence  of  tlie  d'strict  surveyor  (a  bed -ridden 
old  gentleman)  being  unable  to  attend  to  liis  duties. 
The  recommendation  was  agreed  to.  It  seems 
desirable,  iu  the  public  interests,  that  Mr.  Fowler's 
allegation  as  to  tlie  incapacity  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor ehould  be  strictly  inquired  into. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

AT  Friday's  meeting  of  this  Board  a  report 
was  read  from  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  super- 
intending architect,  on  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  L. 
Sibley,  district  surveyor  of  Clerkenwell,  request- 
ing tho  Board  to  determine  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  him,  as  interim  surveyor  of  West  Isling- 
ton, by  the  incoming  surveyors.  Mr.  Vulliamy 
reported  that  Mr.  Sibley  had  acted  for  10  weeks 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Moseley  ;  last  year's  re- 
ceipts were  £1,050,  but  considering  a  small  por- 
tion of  tho  district  had  been  added  to  Clerkenwell, 
it  would  be  equitable  that  the  new  surveyor  for 
North- West  Islington  should  pay  Mr.  Sibley 
£100,  and  that  for  South-West  Islington  £90, 
in  consideration  of  receiving  all  fees  that  may 
have  accrued.  The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  district  surveyors  for  tho  divided  dis- 
trict. Thirty-three  candidates  off ered  themselves 
for  either  appointment.  The  elections  were 
conducted  on  the  "exhaustive"  principle,  the 
candidates  being  reduced  to  six  in  number  by  a 
preliminary  show  of  hands.  The  following  lists 
give  the  details  of  voting,  a  dagger  indicating 
the  first  half-dozen  in  the  preliminary  list,  and 
an  asterisk  the  candidates  dropped  at  successive 
votings :  — 

NoRTii-WF.ST  IsLixcTON.— Preliminary  vote  :  +  Ham- 
mond, F.,  29  ;  +  McDonell,  G.,  24;  +  Bridgman,  H.  H., 
22;  t  Street,  E.,  22;  t  Stenning,  A.  R.,21;  t  Dale,  Dr. 
R.,  20;  Large,  W.  A.,  20;  Ashbridge,  A.,  19;  Camtt, 
E.,  18  ;  Todd,  E.,  17 ;  Brooks,  C.  W.,  15  ;  Scrj-mgour,  W. 
H.,  15;  Conder,  A.,  14;  Hunter,  P.,  13;  .lames,  Jas.W., 
13  ;  Elkington,  G.,  jun.,  12 ;  Hewitt,  E.  R.,  12  ;  McLach- 
lan,  H.,  12;  Notlev,  E.  C,  12 ;  Quilter,  J.  S.,  11 ;  Lees, 
W.  H,  10;  Feiguson,  G.  M.,  9;  Edmeston,  J.  S.,  8; 
Karslake,  L.,  8  ;  Mundy,  T.  E  ,  7  ;  Smallpeice,  W.,  7  ; 
Pownall,  R.  E.,  4;  Taylor,  A.  T.,  4;  Grellier,  W.,  3: 
Stone,  T.,  3 ;  Buxton,  W.  J.,  1 ;  and  Hanbury,  C,  0.  In 
deciding  tie  for  lowest  place  in  six,  Dale  received  19  votes 
and  Large  14.  2na  vote  :  Hammond,  28 ;  McDonell,  24: 
Street,  19;  Dale,  16;  Stenning,  16;  'Bridgman,  9.  3rd 
vote  :  Hammond,  29 ;  McDonell,  20 ;  Stenning,  17 ;  Dale, 
16 ;  'Street,  12.  4th  vote  :  Hammond,  29  ;  McDonell,  20  j 
Dale,  18;  *StenniDg,  16.  5th  vote:  Hammond,  29; 
McDonell,  23;  'Dale,  16.  Final  vote:  Hammond,  22; 
•McDonell,  12. 

South-West  Islington.— Prelirainai-y  vote;  t  Carritt, 
22;  t  Dale,  22;  +  McDonell,  22;  t  Large,  19  ;  t Bridgman, 
18;  t  Street,  18;  Stenning,  17;  Todd,  15;  Conder,  14; 
Hunter,  14;  Ouilter,  11;  Elkington,  jun.,  13;  Hewitt, 
13;  Lees,  13;  McLachlan,  13;  Ashbridge,  12;  Scryragour, 
12;  Edmeston,  11;  Brooks,  10;  James,  10;  Notley,  10; 
Karslake,  7  :  Ferguson,  6  ;  (Smallpeice,  6  ;  Taylor,  6  ^ 
Mundy,  5;  Stone.  5;  Buxton,  2;  Grellier,  2;  Waine,  2; 
Pownall,  1 ;  and  H.anbury,  0.  2iid  vote :  McDonell,  21 ; 
Dale,  20  ;  Large,  17  ;  Carritt,  16  ;  Street,  15  ;  'Bridgman, 
10.  3rJ  vote  :  McDonell,  21 ;  Dale,  19 ;  Street,  17  ;  Large, 
14 ;  'Carritt,  11.  4th  vote  :  McDonell,  23  ;  Dale,  23  ; 
Large,  14 ;  *Strect,  13.  5th  vote  :  McDonell,  21 ;  Dale, 
17  ;  Large,  17.  In  deciding  tie  ;  Dale,  20  ;  *Large,  15. 
Final  vote :  McDonell,  20 ;  Dale,  14. 

Messrs.  Hammond  and  McDonell  having 
answered  the  usual  questions,  and  further  agreed 
to  pay  Mr.  Sibley  the  remuneration  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  were  elected.  Fuu/ 
encoumger  Ics  autres,  it  was  decided  not  to  grant 
an  application  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry  for  a 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  improvements  in 
Curtain-road  and  Mintern- street,  because  they 
were  carried  out  previously  to  such  application 
being  made.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wakefi.ld  was  ap- 
pointed, at  a  salary  of  £130  a  year,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  engineers'  department,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  McCleary.  The  following 
applications  for  permission  to  borrow  were 
granted :— Islington  Vestry,  £2,800,  for  pur- 
chasing freehold  site  and  erecting  stables- 
keeper's  house  thereon  ;  Kensington  Vestry, 
£10,657,  for  wood-paving  works;  Westminster 
District  Board,  £7,500,  for  wood-paving  works  ; 
and  a  loan  of  £4,000  for  paving  works  was 
granted  to  the  Vestry  of  Mile  End  Old  Town.  A 
long-standing  di.spute  was  brought  to  a  close, 
it  being  reported  by  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
with  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Walker, 
district  surveyor,  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
stores  of  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society, 
at  No.  28,  Haynnarkct,  that  certain  works  have 
been  carried  out  for  giving  additional  strength 
to  the  building,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  super- 
intendent architect  ;  and  the  reference  to  the 
committee  was  accordingly  discharged,  subject 
to  certain  minor  conditions  being  complied  with. 
It  was  decided  to  grant  Mr.  R.  Chard's  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate,  under  the  Boards  Act  of 
1878,  for  a  concert-hall  and  assembly-room,  to 
be  called  Brixton  Hall,  Acre-lane,  Bri.vtou  ;  and 
a  similar  certificate  was  also  granted  as  to  the 
Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Music  Hall,  late  tho  Vic- 
toria Theatre,  iu  the  New  Cut,  .subject  to  enlarge- 
ment of  exits  in  Waterloo-road  from  3ft.  lin.  to 
5ft.  each,  and  the  straightening  of  g;illery  stair- 
case. 
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ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 

ME.  HENRY  J.  TOULMIN,  Hon.  See.  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  restoration  committee, 
states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times :  ' '  That  Sir  Edmund 
Becketthasnow  given  orders  vinder  a  faculty  lately 
granted  to  him  to  destroy  Abbot  Wheathamp- 
stead's  west  window  (of  the  date  of  Henry  VI.), 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  window  of  his  own  com- 
position, which  may  be  exceedingly  effective  to 
those  who  admire  the  high  art  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, but  extremely  distasteful  to  those  who 
respect  bygone  times  and  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  this  ancient  Abbey. 

"  If  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  aided  by  a  small  public  subscription, 
would  now  proceed  against  and  obtain  an  in- 
junction, they  would,"  in  Mr.  Toulmin's  opinion, 
"prevent  this  initj^uitous  proceeding,  as  Sir 
Edmund's  faculty  was  to  repair  the  west  front, 
and  not  to  destroy  any  portion  of  it.  Sir 
Edmund  is  carrying  out  his  own  wilful  way 
against  the  remonstrance  of  his  bishop  and  the 
wish  of  the  archdeacon,  rector,  churchwardens, 
and  sidesmen  of  the  Abbey  church  ;  and  a 
petition  signed  by  the  Lord-Lieulecant  and 
many  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
St.  Albans  and  its  neighbourhood  has  lately 
been  sent  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  requesting 
him  to  interfere.  Even  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  from  ample  resources  in  this  pseudo 
restoration  will  hardly  recompense  the  men  of 
Hertfordshire  for  the  injury  done  to  their  great 
county  church.  A  sum  of  £400  to  £600  would 
be,  I  believe,  sufficient  to  repair  the  window  to 
make,  it  last  for  a  great  many  years  to  come, 
may  say  Mr.  John  Scott,  whom  Sir  Edmund 
promised  to  consult  (but  on  such  terms  as  no 
leading  architect  could  submit  to),  deprecates 
and  deplores  this  iconoclasm  as  much  as  we  do. 


released  instantly  by  a  touch  of  the  lever.  It  is 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  old  bench  dogs 
in  present  use. 

It  consists  of  a  very  small  bedplate  (having 
two  pins  on  the  underside  to  drop  into  holes  in 
the  top  of  bench),  and  an  arm  or  knife  for 


CHEPSTOW  CASTLE. 


JN  an  antiquarian  paper, 


.  ^    ,   a  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  remarks  :  The  castle  stands 
on  the  irregularly  sloping-edge  of  a  lofty  lime- 
stone cliff,  that  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
Wye,  by  which  river  it  is  defended  on  the 
north  ;  the  other  sides  being  secured  by  a  deep 
dry  moat.     The  noble  architectural  remains, 
though  the  towers  and  halls  are  roofless  and 
floorless,  are  sufficiently  entire  to  recall  the  walls 
that  in  1G56  confined  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Chry. 
Bostom  of  Engli.sh  divinity.      Of  the  former 
strength  of  the  fortress  there  is  yet  visible  evi- 
dence.   The  outer  walls  contain  enough  com- 
pleteness to  prevent  entrance  except  by  the 
massive  eastern  gateway.    This  is  of  the  period 
of  Edward  I.  ;  and  entering  between  its  bold 
round  towers,  we  find  a  grass-covered  court, 
sixty  yards  long  by  twenty  broad,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  three  other  courts  of  narrower  pro- 
portions, the  whole  fortress  having  been  con- 
structed in  adaptation  to  the  natural  ridge  on 
which  it  stands.     Though  there  is  some  Eoman 
masonry  in  the  structure  of  the  great  west  gate, 
we  need  give  no  more  credence  to  Stowe's  asser- 
tion that  the  castle  was  first  built  by  Julius 
Coesar  than  to  Leland's  report  that  a  tower 
called  Longine  was  "  erected  by  one  Longinus, 
a  Jew,  father  of  the  soldier  whose  spear  pierced 
the  side  of  Christ."     To  the  right    of  the 
eastern  or  principal  gatehouse  are  the  offices, 
including  the  kitchen  and  lesser  hall  (temp. 
Edward  II.),  some  of  which  apartments  are 
inhabited  by  the  custodian  of  the  ruins.  To 
the  left  is  an  ivy-draped  building,  outwardly 
perfect,  called  Morten's   Tower.    This  is  an 
Early  English  work,  and  contains  in  its  upper 
chamber  the  lord's  oratory — a;  beautiful  13th- 
century  chamber,  with  a  fine  window  enriched 
with  rose  ornament.    Beyond  the  second  court, 
which  has  been  planted  as  a  garden,  stands 
FitzOsbern's  Norman  keep,  or  what  remains  of 
it,  a  good  deal  of  Early  English  work,  including 
some  fine  details  in  the  clustered  columns  of  the 
windows  of  the  great  banqueting-hall,  having 
replaced   the   earlier   structure.     Beyond  the 
great  hall  is  another  courtyard,  and,  finally,  the 
back  gatehouse. 


holding  the  work  firmly  btt ween  itself  and  the 
bench-hook  ;  this  arm  or  knife  is  pushed  against 
the  work  by  the  action  of  the  small  lever  handle 
and  cam.  The  dimensions  are  only  Z\in.  in 
width,  by  9in.  in  length,  over  all,  and  as  the 
knife  is  made  in  a  very  compact  form,  it  is  not 
in  the  least  in  the  way  on  the  bench.  The  weight 
is  only  21b.  so  that  it  can  be  comfortably  carried 
in  an  ordinary  joiner's  kit. 


JOINERS'  PATENT  BENCH-KNIFE. 

MESSRS.  SALMON  BARNES  AND  CO., 
of  Ulverston,  are  introducing  a  very 
useful  tool  under  the  above  name.  It  is  compact, 
cheap  and  secure,  and  can  be  used  without  any 
loss  of  time,  as  tlie  work  can  be  secured  or 


PARQUET  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS. 
S  a  recently  revived  industry,  the  manufac- 
ture of  parquetry  has  made  great  progress 
of  late  years.    But,  like  other  decorative  manu- 
factures,   we  have   real   and  sham  kinds  of 
parquetry.    Architects  and  builders  are  indebted 
to  their  brethren  in  Hungary  and  Geimany  for 
improved  methods  of  timber  fiooring  without 
nails,    and   the   Hungarian   parquet  flooring, 
which  has  lately  forced  its  way  into  the  market 
by  its  quality  and  low  price,  deserves  the  atten- 
tion it  is  receiving.    We  have  just  had  occa- 
sion to  inspect   some  capital  solid  Hungarian 
parquetry  which  has  been  laid  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  by  Mr.  Jos.   F.  Ebner,  of  51, 
Clerken well- road.    Tlus  parquetry  is  manufac- 
tured abroad    by  steam-machinery  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  and  is  one  inch  solid.  The 
pattern  in  the  centre  of  hall  consists  of  squares 
sub-divided  into  panels  and  placed  diagonally, 
entirely  of  oak,  with  a  parquet  border  of  the 
same  design,  but  laid  square  and  relieved  by 
marginal  inlays  of  walnut.     A  very  excellent 
and  efi^ective  floor  has  been  produced  at  a  low 
price — we  think  about  Is.  7d.  a  foot  super.  The 
squares  are  grooved  together  with  tongues  with- 
out glue,  and  the  work  is  wax-polished.  Mr. 
Ebner,  on  his  new  premises  oijpo.site  the  Italian 
Church,  Hatton-garden,  has  a  large  assortment 
of  patterns  for  parquetry  floors  and  borders, 
suitable  for  every  purpose   the  architect  can 
desire,  from  the  plainest  oak  batten  or  herring- 
bone pattei'n  to  the  richer  geometrical  design  of 
inlaid  walnut  and  white  ash.    Nothing-  can  be 
more  true  and  perfect  than  some  of  the  exam- 
ples of  this  solid  grooved  work.    The  borders 
manufactured  are  as  various  as  the  centi'es.  We 
see  specimens  of  plain  panels  formed  by  dark 
walnut  and  white  Hungarian  ash.  Sin.  wide, 
from   Is.  lid.  per  foot   super.  ;    ribbon,  and 
fret,  and  interlacing  patterns  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  8d.     The   Greek   fret    pattern,  with  ash 
lines  on  the  oak,  is  a  very  pleasing  border, 
suitable    for  a   hall  or    passage.     We  find 
the  price   is  marked   2s.  2d.  a  foot,  or  the 
same  pattern,  with  dark  walnut  lines,  is  2s  Cd. 
Plain  oak  polished  parquetry  can  be  laid  at  a 
cost  of  12s.  a  yard  ;  while  foi'  2s.  and  2s.  2d.  per 
foot  square  a  handsome  floor,  superior  in  manu- 
facture, of  geometrical  design  in  oak,  walnut,  acd 
white  ash,  can  be  laid.    Some  of  the  star  pat- 
terns, and  those  with  ashand  walnut  intersecting 
squares,  are  very  effective  floorings.  We  may  add 
that  prepared  batten  flooring  can  be  laid  on  joists, 
and  the  price  in  oak  is  9d.  per  foot.  The  squares 
of  parquetry  can  be  supplied  to  any  require- 
ments or  design,  but  the  stock  patterns  are  to  be 
had  made  up  from  1ft.  to  3ft.  super,  and  the 


battens  are  made  3ft.  long  by  3in.  and  oin.  wide. 
As  the  squares  are  already  grooved  round  the 
edges,  a  skilled  joiner  can  readily  lay  a  floor 
without  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of 
glue. 

The  old  Jerusalem  Coffee  House,  now  "  The 
Bodega,"  in  Cowper's-court,  Cornhill,  has  been 
lately  rebuilt,  and  the  basement,  set  apart  for  the 
wines,  has  been  laid  with  marble  mosaic  paving, 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner.  The  main  area  is  of  white 
tesserae,  and  the  border  has  been  laid  of  har- 
monious mixed  colours  (mcschiato),  producing 
an  extremely  durable  and  pleasing  floor,  not  the 
least  merit  of  which  is  the  reflection  of  the  light 
from  the  surface.  The  advantage  of  mosaic 
paving  for  public  restaurants  and  bars  over  wood 
floors,  and  even  tile,  is  obvious  :  it  is  impervious 
to  damp,  does  not  wear  hollow  like  tile  floors, 
and  cm  be  kept  clean  with  less  labour 
than  other  kinds  of  paving.  We  observe 
other  improvements  in  the  luncheon-bar ;  one  of 
these  is  an  ingenious  method  of  raising  the  bar- 
rels from  below  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  power, 
so  that  as  each  barrel  becomes  empty,  another 
one  takes  its  place  on  the  stand  without  the 
labour  and  inconvenience  of  lifting  the  barrel 
off,  and  rolling  another  to  its  filace.  One  ad- 
vantage of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  ales  are- 
not  shaken.  The  "  champagne  refrigerator," 
also  an  invention  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  manager, 
forms  a  novel  feature  in  the  bar.  It  is  a  circular 
rack  for  bottles,  having  a  cylinder  up  its  centre 
containing  a  spiral  tube,  through  which  water 
(iced)  is  made  to  ascend  and  trickle  over  a  bell- 
shaped  spreader  at  the  top  through  the  various 
tiers  of  bottles.  The  arrangement  of  the  racks 
and  casks  along  the  side  walls,  and  a  very  plea- 
sing chimney-piece  with  tiles  and  over-mantel, 
add  to  the  effect. 


UNHEALTHY  HOUSES. 

ON  Monday  night  Dr.  A.  Maxwell  delivered 
the  second  of  a  series  of  "  Medical  Talks" 
at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  186, 
Aldersgate- street,  the  subject  being,  "  Dangers  to 
Health  ;  or.  Unhealthy  Houses."    Dr.  Maxwell 
said  some  years  ago  this  country  was  afflicted  by 
what  was  called  the  blackdeath,  sweating  sickness, 
and  plague.  These  diseases  were  not  kno-wn  at  the 
present  time,  but  we  did  still  occasionally  hear  of 
cholera.    People  used  generally  to  trace  these 
terrible  epidemics  to  a  sui^crnatural  origin,  but 
they  would  find  the  explanation  much  nearer 
home  in  the  habits  and  surroundings  of  the 
people.    Amongst  the  diseases  generated  by  un- 
healthy houses  were  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
diarrhoea,  headache,  aud  rheumatism,  and  in  case 
of  epidemic,  those  occupying  unhealthy  houses 
were  much  more  likely  to  succumb  than  others. 
Having  referred  to  the  evils  arising  from  damp 
houses,  the  lecturer  said  there  were  three  condi- 
tions to  be  fulfilled  in  a  healthy  dwelling — first, 
it  must  be  dry ;  second,  there  must  be  no  foul 
air,  but  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  third,  there  must  be 
no  foul  water,  but  plenty  of  good  water.  Hs 
directed  attention  mainly  to  the   question  of 
drainage,  which  he  said  was  a  subject  very  much 
neglected,  as  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon,  but  which 
was  really  far  more  important  than  the  artistic 
mouldings  of  the  drawing-  room,  as  without 
health  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  home  were 
destroyed.    With  the  aid  of  diagrams  Dr.  Max- 
well illustrated  the  usual  sanitary  arrangements 
of  a  house,  and  explained  how  it  was  that  disease 
frequently  arose.    As  a  rule  there  was  only  one 
cistern,  so  that  the  noxious  gases  generated  ia 
the  drainpipe  found  their  way  into  the  water 
that  was  used  for  drinking  and  household  pur- 
poses.   Frequently  there  was  no  trap  in  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  sink  to  the  drain.  The  evil  was 
increased  when  the  drainpipes  passed  through 
and  under  the  house,  as  it  generally  hajipened 
that  there  was  some  leakage  either  at  the  joints 
or  through  cracks  in  the  pij^e,  and  the  bad  odour 
was  thus  introduced  to  the  house.    It  was  most 
important  to  have  two  cisterns  in  a  house,  one  of 
which  should  be  exclusively  used  for  drinking 
and  household  purposes.    It  was  also  necessary 
to  have  a  ventilating  pipe  connected  with  the 
drain,  so  that  the  foul  air  could  be  carried  away 
at  the  top  of  the  house.    He  concluded  by  re- 
ferring to  the  question  of  ventilation.    A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Maxwell  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture.     A  number  of  sanitary 
appliances  were  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Doultoa 
and  Co.,  of  Lambeth,  and  Mes.srs.  J.  Tyler  and 
Sons,   of  Newgate-street,  for  the  x'^trpose  of 
illustrating  the  lecture. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Bayswatee. — In  a  limited  competition  for 
rebuilding  St.  Matthew's  Church  and  vicarag-e, 
Bayswator  ;  tlio  committee  unanimou.sly  selected 
the  design  submitted  under  the  motto  "  Columns 
Avoided,"  the  author  being  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
arohiteat,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Mansion 
House,  E.C.  It  is  proposed  to  proceed  with  the 
church  as  soon  as  possible,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  with  tower  and  spire,  is  £16,000,  and  the 
vicarage  C3,000.  The  existing  church  and  ves- 
try will  be  retained  for  use  as  long  as  possible, to 
avoid  the  cost  of  erecting  a  temporary  church  or 
dispersing  the  congregation.  Messrs.  Dove, 
Bros.,  builders,  of  Islington,  London,  will  carry 
out  the  works  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect.  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg,  architect,  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  was,  we  beUeve,  the  other  competitor, 
Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  A.R.A., 
having  declined  to  engage  in  the  competition. 

DuNDALK  Watek  Supply. — The  town  im- 
provement commissioners  have  offered  to  civil 
engineers  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  set  of 
plans  proposing  the  best  source,  and  least  ex- 
pensive in  execution,  for  a  water  supply  to  a 
population  of  about  20,000.  The  competition 
will  be  decided  by  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  subject  to  the  appointment 
of  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
the  premium  will  only  be  paid  in  the  event  of 
the  source  and  plan  being  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  finally  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board's  engineer.  Plans,  reports, 
and  estimates  of  total  cost,  and  supply  per  head, 
are  to  be  sent  in  by  to-morrow  (Saturday). 

Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  on  the 
7th  inst.,  the  Municipal  Buildings  Committee 
reported  that  they  should  refer  the  question  to 
the  Town  Council  for  instructions  before  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter.  The  Lord  Provost  then 
moved  that  the  discussion  on  the  designs  and 
report  be  adjourned  for  a  week,  and  Bailee 
Scott,  in  seconding  this,  amidst  impatient 
protests,  offered  a  correction  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  the  enterprise.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
municipal  buildings  would  only  cost  £150,000, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  competitions  ; 
but  the  real  cost  would  be  between  £400,000  and 
£500,000,  as  the  sum  of  £100,000  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  purchase  of  site,  and  it  would 
cost  £100,000  to  furnish  the  buildings.  The 
discussion  was  then  adjourned. 

Leyton  Public  Offices. — The  local  board  of 
Leyton,  E.,  agreed  last  week  to  have  a  limited 
•competition  for  the  proposed  public  offices.  The 
chief  feature  is  to  be  a  hall  containing  from 
1,500  to  2,000  superficial  feet,  and  the  cost  of 
erection  of  this  and  the  board-rooms  and  offices 
is  limited  to  £4,000.  Premiums  of  25,  15,  and 
10  guineas  are  oflered  respectively  for  the  three 
best  designs,  the  first  of  these  to  be  merged  in 
the  commission  of  6  per  cent,  should  the  build- 
ing be  carried  out  by  the  author  of  the  selected 
design. 

The  Eovland-Hill  Memokial  Statue. — At 
a  meeting  of  the  Eowland-HLU  Memorial  Fund 
Committee  held  on  Friday,  it  was  announced 
that  the  following  sculptors  have  been  selected 
to  compete  for  the  statue  proposed  to  be  erected 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change: Messrs.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  Eli  Johnson, 
E.  R.  Mu'lins,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Charles  Bacon, 
Adams-Acton,  K-;yworth,  Williamson,  E.  0. 
Ford,  Bruce- Joy,  and  Forsyth. 

"Whitby  Habbour  Impeovement  Scheme. — 
Last  week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Whitby  Piers,  the  c.erk  (Mr.  P.  G.  Coble)  re- 
ported that,  in  compliance  with  the  Board's  in- 
structions, he  had  invited  Mr.  Messent,  engineer 
for  _  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  to  inspect  the 
various  plans  sent  in  for  competition  for  the 
premium  offered  by  the  trustees  for  the  best 
plans,  with  sections,  reports,  and  estimate  of 
costs  for  improving  the  harbour  at  Whitby,  and 
that  gentleman  had  promptly  agreed  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Coble  produced  the  report  of  Mr.  Messent, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  was  guided  in 
Ms  judgment  as  to  the  plan  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  Wliitby,  namely  :  —  1st.  To 
remedy  the  dangerous  entrance  by  preventing  or 
largely  reducing  heavy  seas  entering  the  har- 
bour and  the  range  of  the  sea  within  it ;  2nd.  To 
increase  the  depth  of  the  entrance,  so  as  to  en- 
able the  harbour  to  be  taken  more  safely,  and 


thereby  save  loss  of  life  and  property  in  bad 
weather  and  strong  seas  ;  3rd.  To  stop  sand 
from  washing  into  the  harbour,  especially  from 
the  westward,  and  being  as  at  present  injuriously 
deposited  within  it  between  the  entrance  and  the 
Scotch  Head  ;  4th.  To  rectify  the  crooked  channel 
from  the  bridge  to  the  entrance,  and  substitute 
a  safer  and  deeper  one  to  sea  ;  the  amount  cal- 
culated for  expenditure  not  to  exceed  £40,000. 
These  wore  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
grounded  his  decision,  which  was  that  the  plan 
best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  Whitby 
was  No.  4.  This  proved  to  have  been  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Sandeman,  engineer,  of  Nowcastle-on-Tyne. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Elliott,  M.P., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Falkingbridge,  the  Board 
unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  Mr.  Messent's  re- 
commendation, and  Mr.  Sandeman' s  scheme  was 
accepted  accordingly,  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  forward  that  gentleman  the  £50 
which  they  offered.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Sande- 
man's  plan  being  approved  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  a  loan  being  granted  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  carry  out  the  works,  the  successful 
competitor  will  have  a  further  sum  of  £50  for 
his  plans,  and  be  retained  as  engineer  to  super- 
intend the  carrying  out  of  the  works  on  the 
usual  terms. 


SCHOOLS    or  ART. 

GuiLDFOED. — The  distribution  of  prizes  and 
certificates  in  connection  with  the  Guildford 
Science  and  Art  classes,  took  place  at  the  Eastern 
Hall  on  Wednesday  week.  The  report  stated 
that  good  prizes  had  been  made  in  the  past  year, 
and  that  the  teacher,  Mr.  Farnfield,  had  quali- 
fied for  a  bronze  medal  of  the  Department  in 
1  st  class  honours  for  agriculture.  300  attended  the 
classes  during  the  year,  and  248  candidates  took 
part  in  the  May  examinations  ;  there  were  93 
successes,  14  of  which  were  in  art  classes,  and 
one  candidate,  Ernest  Marshall,  of  Godalming, 
had  passed  in  all  four  art  subjects  during  the 
year.  A  number  of  local  prizes  had  been  sub- 
scribed for,  and  were  distributed  by  the  Mayor. 

Newcastle-on-Tynb.— On  Monday  night  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connection  with 
the  Bath  Lane  Science  and  Art  School  was  mace 
by  Mr.  Jo-seph  Cowen,  M.P.  Dr.  Rutherford 
read  the  report  of  the  school  for  1879-80,  which 
stated  that  the  day-school  had  steadily  increased 
in  numbers.  There  were  180  on  the  registers, 
of  whom  more  than  90  had  passed  the  sixth 
standard.  The  results  of  the  science  and  art 
examinations  in  May  last  would  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  any  secondary  school  in  the  North 
of  England.  The  report  referred  to  the  fine  art 
and  industrial  exhibition  held  during  the  holi- 
days, and  the  thanks  of  the  committee  were 
accorded  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff'  of  Newcastle, 
and  others,  for  their  invaluable  services.  The 
progress  of  the  School  of  Science  for  the  year 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cowen  had  135 
Queen's  prizes  and  172  certificates  to  present,  as 
against  8G  and  163  presented  last  year  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  53  and  129  presented 
in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Earl  of  Ravens- 
woith.  The  London  University  Matriculation 
classes  had  been  attended  by  fifteen  students. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  School  of  Science 
and  Art,  three  years  ago,  1,257  names  of  students 
had  been  entered  on  the  general  register. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAl 
SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Aechitectueal  Association. — At 
the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  secretary  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Honeyman,  honorary  president, 
stating  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
names  of  six  gentlemen  for  the  series  of  lectures 
on  practical  subjects  to  be  commenced  this 
winter.    The  following  is  the  programme  :  — 

1S80. 

Nov.  16.    Mr.  Jas.  Thomson    ...  "Foundations." 
Dec.  21.   Mr.  John  Houeyman     "  The  Ikiildinfj  of 

Walls." 

1881. 

Jan.  18.    Ml'.  Jas.  Salmon    "  Drainage  and  Ven- 

tilation." 

Feb.  15.    Mr.  John  Baird   "Root's." 

Mar.  15.    Mr.  John  liurnet   "Floors  and  Parti- 

tions." 

April  19.   Mr.  David  Thomson      "  Interior  Arrange- 
ments." 

All  the  lecturers  are  Follows  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects. 


— — 

Beynamman,  CAEMARTHENSHinE. — The  foun- 
dation-stoiie  of  the  new  church  about  to  be 
built  here  has  been  laid.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ing consists  of  a  nave  55ft.  by  25ft.,  18ft.  high 
to  plate,  and  36ft.  to  ridge,  the  pitch-pine  roof 
being  open  aU  the  way  up,  and  plastered  between 
the  rafters,  the  principals  arched  and  supported 
on  Bath  stone  moulded  corbels,  a  chancel  26ft. 
by  left.,  with  arched,  ribbed,  and  boarded  ceil- 
ing, a  vestry  with  heating-vault  below,  and 
organ-chamber  ;  also  a  porch,  vestibule,  and 
baptistry  arranged  side  by  side,  forming  a  kind 
of  narthex  at  the  west  end,  which  will  have  a 
suitable  bell-turret  above.  The  walls  are  to  be 
built  of  local  stone,  with  Wcstwood  ground 
dressiugs,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  grey 
Whitland  Abbey  slates.  The  pitch-pine  seats 
wiU  be  of  open  dcsciiption  on  wooden  platforms, 
the  passages  and  chancel  being  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  whole  outlay  will  be  £1,500, 
and  the  number  to  be  accommodated  300.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  and  the 
contractors  Messrs.  Balcombe  and  Price,  of 
Pembroke  Docks. 

Cawood,  neae  Sblby. — The  union  rural  sani- 
tary authority  of  Selby  are  constructing  a  new 
cemetery,  consisting  of  chapel,  lodge,  entrance 
gates,  boundary  walls,  and  the  layLng-out  of  the 
grounds.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  William  Lewis  and  Son,  of  4C|,  Stone- 
gate,  York,  architects,  and  the  contractor  for 
the  whole  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hiusley,  of  Carlton, 
near  Selby.  The  style  of  the  chapel,  &c.,  is 
Early  English  ;  the  chapel  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  cross  wall  running  up  to  the  roof, 
making  two  distinct  chapels  inside.  Labels, 
with  ornamental  terminations  round  the  whole 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  carving  of  which 
will  be  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Milbum,  of  York, 
from  the  designs  of  the  architects,  and  \vill 
represent  some  of  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  town,  Cawood  being,  at  one  time,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  who  had  a 
magnificent  palace,  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
arrested. 

East  Aedsley. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Michael,  East  Ardsley,  near 
Leeds,  was  laid  last  week.  The  new  building 
will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and 
south  aisles.  There  will  be  a  tower  at  the  west 
end,  an  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  clergy  and  choir- vestries  on  the 
south  side.  An  old  font,  dated  1663,  will  be 
again  used.  The  dimensions  of  the  new  building 
will  be  as  follows:— Nave,  58ft.  2in.  by  20ft.  2in.  ; 
aisles,  58ft.  2in.  by  10ft.  Gin.  ;  height  of  nave, 
from  floor  to  apex  of  roof,  34ft.  ;  chancel,  25ft. 
9in.  by  17ft.,  height,  29ft.  Gin.  The  style  of 
architecture  will  be  Perpendicular  Gothic,  14th 
century.  The  new  church  is  being  erected  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  of 
Halifax. 

Gloucestee  and  Beistol  Diocesan  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  autumn  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Bristol,  on  Tuesday 
week,  the  following  grants  in  aid  were  made  :  — 
Churches  —  Whiteshill,  £80  ;  New  Swindon, 
(new  church,  first  portion)  £180;  Hartpury, 
£80 ;  Brimscombe,  £50  ;  Easton  St.  Mark, 
Bristol  (mission-chapel),  £80;  Crudwell,  £60; 
Bristol,  St.  Jude  (mission-chapel),  £50,  futal 
£180.  Schools— Gloucester,  St.  James,  £40 ; 
Blunsdon,  St.  Leonard,  £15;  Minchinhampton, 
£20  ;  Bristol,  St.  Luke,  20 ;  Oakridge,  £5 ; 
Cheltenham,  St.  John,  £25  ;  Coleino,  £10  ;  total, 
£135. 

Hungeefoed. — For  some  months  past  the 
parish-church  of  Hungcrford  has  been  under- 
going renovation.  The  pews  have  given  place 
to  open  seats.  New  arcades,  pillars,  clerestory 
walls  and  window  have  been  built,  the  latter 
being  filled  with  foreign  glass.  A  new  organ 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £510.  The  altera- 
tions and  improvements  liave  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Stalhvood,  architects,  of 
Reading,  Messrs.  Wooldridge  and  Son,  of  Hun- 
gcrford, being  the  contractors.  The  total  esti- 
mated expenditure,  including  the  cost  of  the 
organ,  is  £2,917. 

Llanewst,  Noeth  Wales. — A  new  bank  for 
the  North  and  South  Wales  Bank  has  lately 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Samuel  Parry,  builder, 
Llanrwst,   at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
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Market-place.  Above  the  bank  are  arranged 
suites  of  ofiico.<»,  and  a  largo  public  hall,  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  county  court,  magistrates' 
meetings,  and  also  public  entertainments.  The 
stylo  of  the  building  is  English  Domestic  Gothic. 
Tho  materials  used  wore  local  stone  for  the 
■walling-stones,  and  Runcorn  stone  for  the 
dressings.  Half-timber  work  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tho  upper  stories.  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  architect,  Liverpool,  supplied  the  designs 
and  superintended  the  works. 

LoNOTON.. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  public 
baths  has  been  laid  at  Longton.  Plans  for  the 
building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Arden  Hard- 
wicke,  C.E.,  the  borough  engineer.  The  style 
of  the  building  will  be  Gothic.  Provision  is 
made  for  three  good  swimming-baths,  two  being 
devoted  to  gentlemen  fin<l  one  for  ladies.  The 
roofs  of  the  swimming-baths  will  be  lighted  from 
above  by  8holly's  putent  system  of  glazing. 
The  general  work  in  the  laundry  department 
■will  be  done  by  Messrs.  Bradford  and  Co.,  of 
Salford,  under  contract,  for  £750.  The  tank- 
room  is  situated  above  the  laundry,  and  will 
contain  three  large  tanks.  The  superintendent's 
apartments  will  be  on  the  first  floor.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  H.  and  R.  Inskip,  of  Long- 
ton,  whose  contract  is  £5,900. 

Over  Darwen. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  market-hou.'^e  at  Over  Darwen  was  laid  on 
Saturday  week.  The  architect  of  the  new  market- 
hall,  whose  designs  were  selected  from  a  number 
of  others  sent  in  for  competition,  is  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
of  Union-court,  Broad-street,  London.  There 
will  be  four  entrances  to  the  building — one  from 
School -street,  one  from  Market -square,  and  two 
from  the  wholesale  market  on  the  left  side — but 
the  principal  front  will  face  Market- square. 
The  market  itself  will  have  an  area  of  60tt.  by 
120ft.,  and  will  be  covered  by  a  light  iron  roof 
in  semi-circular  spans.  On  the  north  side  there 
will  be  six  butchers'  shops,  facing  the  market 
area,  and  on  the  south  side  six  shops  will  be  pro- 
vided for  various  trades.  At  the  west  entrance 
space  will  be  left  for  six  fish-stalls.  Over  the 
shops  there  will  be  an  extensive  suite  of  rooms, 
with  a  separate  staircase  entrance  from  Market- 
square.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  hall  will 
have  a  projected  oriel  window,  and  a  bell  turret 
will  rise  to  a  height  of  80ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Orrell 
and  Sons,  biulders,  Darwen.  We  illustrated  the 
building  at  the  time  of  the  competition. 

Paetick,  N.B— The  memorial-stone  of  Dow- 
anvale  Free  Church,  now  in  course  of  eriction 
at  Partick,  near  Glasgow,  was  laid  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  It  is  Early  English  Gothic  in  style, 
and  is  being  built  of  square  dressed  rubble.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  planned  a  suite  of  rooms 
16ft,  in  height,  including  a  hall  seating  300 
persons,  session-house  for  100  persons,  vestry, 
ladies'  room,  and  lavatories.  Over  these  rooms 
is  erected  the  church  proper,  which  will  seat  500 
on  the  area,  and  300  more  on  a  gallery  carried 
round  three  sides.  Mr.  Petro  is  the  architect. — 
The  memorial -stone  of  a  new  Wesley  an  church 
in  course  of  erection  at  Dumbarton-road,  Par- 
tick,  was  laid  on  Monday.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  13th  -  century  Gothic.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  McGibbon,  of  West  George- 
street,  Glasgow,  and  the  cltrk  of  works  Mr. 
J ames  Mair. 

Eamsbottom.  —  The  church  of  St.  Joseph, 
Eamsbottom,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
30,  by  his  eminence  Cfirdinal  Manning, 
it  is  a  clerestoritd  building  designed  in 
the  Early  Gothic,  Geometric  period,  and  when 
completed  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel  and  sacristies,  with  tower  and 
spire  at  the  south-west  corner  ;  at  present  only 
the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  erected.  Tlie 
nave  is  70ft.  lon<r  by  21ft.  wide,  and  42ft.  high 
to  the  ridge  of  tho  vaulted  roof,  and  tho  ai>les 
lift.  Gin.  wide,  which  are  divided  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  suppoited  on 
Yorkshire  stone  columns  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  church  is  seated  with  open  benches 
and  will  accommodate  about  500.  The  cost  of 
the  church,  as  at  present  erected,  is  about 
£2,500.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Cliftion  W.  Whittenbury, 
of  the  firm  of  Bird  and  Whittenbury,  architects, 
of  King-street,  Manchester. 

ScisjETT. — St.  Augustine's  Church,  Scissett — 
which  has  been  undergoing  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions— was  recently  reopened .  Thenave  has  been 


reseated  with  pitch-piuc  polished  benches.  The 
aisles  are  ornamentally  tiled,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  polychromatic  decoi'ations.  An  apse-shaped 
chancel  and  two  diagonally  cruciform  chapels 
have  been  built.  Tho  former  east  wall  has  been 
pierced  with  three  Early  Eugli.sh  arches,  opening 
chancel  to  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  two  side 
arches  partly  filled  into  the  sprini;ing  with  tra- 
cery and  carved  screens.  Similar  arches  and 
screens  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  aisles 
and  chancel.  The  north  chapel  is  used  as  a 
choir  and  clergy  vestry,  and  tlie  south  chapel  is 
used  as  an  organ-chamber.  A  carved  oak  pulpit, 
executed  by  Mr.  Burton,  of  Clayton  West,  from 
the  architects'  designs,  stands  out  prominently. 
The  whole  of  the  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  carried  out  from  designs  by  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  John  Bark  and  Sons, 
architects,  Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  and, 
exclusive  of  the  gifts,  will  cost  about  £1,400. 

Walton-le-Daxe. — Last  Sunday,  a  new 
Catholic  church ,  at  Walton-le-Dale,  was  opened 
by  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Hedley,  O.S.B.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  chancel,  side  chapels,  and  aisles, 
and  the  style  is  of  the  Early  Decorated  period. 
It  is  built  with  hollow  walls,  the  inside  being  of 
brick,  tho  outside  faced  with  Yorkshire  pier- 
points.  The  whole  of  the  dressings,  both  ex- 
terior and  interior,  are  of  Stourton  stone.  The 
total  length  is  96ft.,  the  width  across  nave  and 
aisles,  53ft.,  and  the  height  to  ridge  is  52ft.  It 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Pugin,  by  Mr.  W.  Hothersall,  con- 
tractor, of  Preston.  It  will  accommodate  over 
500  people.  The  amount  of  the  contract,  in- 
cluding benches,  was  £5,223.  The  altar  and 
marble  floor  in  chancel  have  been  executed  fi-om 
the  designs  of  the  architects  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Sherratt,  sculptor,  of  Preston. 


CHIPS. 

The  council  of  Cambridge  considered  on  Thurs- 
day week  a  report  as  to  the  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  the  large  chamber  at  the  GuildhaU,  jirepared  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  of  It ussell- square,  London,  W., 
and  adopted  the  greater  part  of  his  recommenda- 
tions at  an  estimated  cost  of  £300.  The  correspond- 
ence read  at  the  meeting  included  an  inquiry,  by 
the  committee,  if  Mr.  Porter's  attention  had  been 
specially  directed  to  Tobin's  system  of  ventilation, 
and  a  reply  from  the  architect  stating  that  he  had 
adopted  tlie  method  many  years  before  he  heard  of 
Mr.  Tobin's  name  in  connection  witli  it,  and  that 
amongst  the  coutrivances  he  proposed  for  ventilat- 
ing the  orchestra  was  one  which,  in  effect,  was 
"  the  system  known  as  Tobin's." 

The  Antiquary  has  commenced  a  series  on  "  The 
Victorian  Revival  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.  He  has  "no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  restorations  of  the  Victorian  era 
have,  0)1  the  icholc,  done  a  great  deal  more  good 
than  harm." 

Professor  Churchill  Babington  has  announced 
his  intention  of  resigning  thcDisue}'  professorship  of 
Archseology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He 
has  held  the  post  since  18G5.  The  election  of  a 
professor  to  the  vacant  chair  will  take  place  on  the 
28th  iust.  The  Professorship  of  Archajology  was 
founded  in  1851  by  Mr.  John  Disney,  of  the  Hyde. 
Ingatestone,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  nominated 
the  professor.  The  appointmtnt  is  now  vested  iu 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  heads  of  houses,  or 
their  loom  tcnentes.  The  professor  must  be  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  bis  duty  is  to  deliver  six  lectures  at  least  during 
the  academical  yerr  on  the  subjects  of  classical, 
mediffiVtd,  and  other  antiquities,  the  fine  arts,  and 
all  matters  and  things  connected  therewith.  The 
professorship  is  tenable  for  five  years,  but  the 
liolder  is  capable  of  being  re-elected.  The  value  of 
the  professorship  is  about  £9G  per  annum. 

The  Architectural  Association  Sketch-book  Com- 
mittee, having  just  completed  the  r2th  volume,  have 
determined  to  start  a  new  series,  though  some  were 
inclined  to  terminate  the  sketch-book  publication 
altogether,  on  account  of  the  dilfioulty  v.'bich  has 
for  some  time  been  experienced  in  obtaining  suit- 
able sketches  lithographed  ready  for  insertion. 
A  new  editor  has  been  appointed,  and  a  series  of 
sketches  by  new  members  who  have  not  hitherto 
contributed  seems  to  have  given  new  life  to  the 
work. 

A  new  Prcsbyteiian  church  at  Westbourne, 
Ballymacarret,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2,800,  was 
opened  on  Sunday. 

The  new  bridge  at  Southease,  erected  by  the 
Newhaven  harbour  trustees,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  of  iron,  is  constructed  to  bear  a 
moving  load  of  20  tons,  and  has  cost  £2,725.  Mr. 
Henry  Wallace  was  the  engineer. 
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QUANTITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDma  News. 
SiE, — The  paper  on  this  subject,  read  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  the  correspondence  thereon,  possess 
considerable  interest  for  quantity  surveyors,  and 
are,  therefore,  my  excuse  for  troubling  j-ou 
with  this  communication,  hoping  thereby  to- 
contribute  something  towards  solving,  at  least, 
one  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  whenever  the 
quantity  question  is  raised  so  much  ill-feeling 
should  be  shown — as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in 
a  portion  of  the  correspondence  referred  to  :  it 
does  no  good,  in  fact  it  only  widens  the  breach 
between  the  respective  parties,  and  lowers  all  in 
the  public  estimation. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  if  architects,  sur- 
veyors and  contractors,  who  are  the  persons 
most  interested  in  the  matter,  were  to  make  a 
united  effort,  the  principal,  if  not  all,  the  diffi- 
culties could  be  got  over. 

What  are  the  difficulties  ?  We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  quantities  are  a  necessity  in 
this  age  of  competition,  and  dismiss  the  idea  of 
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builders  taking  thoir  own  as  unworkable.  This 
being  bo,  tho  questions  of — Who  shall  prepare 
them  ?  Who  shall  pay  for  them  ?  Who  shall 
be  responsible  for  their  accuracy  P  And  ui)oii 
■what  system  shall  they  be  prepared  ?  require  to 
be  settled,  and  it  is  in  tho  settlement  of  these 
questions  that  tho  difSculties  arise. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  valuable  space  at  pre- 
sent with  discussing  the  first  three  questions, 
though  they  are  full  of  interest ;  but  beg  to 
draw  attention  to  the  question  "Upon  what 
system  shall  they  be  prepared  ?  "  believing  this 
to  be  the  one  that  should  be  settled  first,  and 
that  if  it  were  settled  many  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  others  would  be  solved. 

When  we  consider  the  wide  diff^erences  pre- 
vailing throughout  tho  country  in  modes  of 
measiu'ing,  allowances,  technical  terms,  &c.,  all 
of  which  have  taken  root  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities, it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  the 
task  of  reconciling  them.  It  is  needless  to  give 
instances  of  the  different  systems  of  measuring, 
for  the  absence  of  anything  like  uniformity 
cannot  be  denied.  But  it  may  be  asked  :  Why 
should  there  be  uniformity  ?  I  would  answer 
that  measuring  is  not  a  matter  of  taste  ;  there 
should  be  only  one  right  way — not  haK  a  dozen. 
The  want  of  uniformity  leads  to  confusion  and 
litigation  ;  it  also  places  contractors  tendering 
for  work  out  of  their  own  district  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, while  the  advantages  that  would  follow 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  measuring 
are  that  we  should  have  better  bills  of  quan- 
tities, contracting  would  be  on  a  surer  basis, 
and  there  would  be  less  litigation. 

The  class  most  interested  in  this  question  are 
the  contractors,  for  they  are  the  principal 
sufferers ;  hence,  they  should  take  the  initiative 
in  whatever  is  to  be  done.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Buiders  collect  evidence  of  the  various  modes  of 
measuring  from  the  quantity-surveyors  through- 
out the  country ;  that  they  should  print  and 
distribute  these  to  the  architects  and  the  bviild- 
ing  trades  by  means  of  their  associations,  and  to 
the  quantity  surveyors  who  supply  the  informa- 
tion. 

This  being  done,  let  them  summon  a  confer- 
ence of  the  three  bodies  to  decide  all  matters  in 
•which  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  :  let  the 
result  of  this  conference  be  embodied  in  the  form 
of  a  handbook  ;  if  necessary,  apply  to  the 
R.  I.  B.  A.  for  its  approval,  and  then  put  it  into 
a  publisher's  hands,  for  sale  throughout  the 
country.  Were  some  such  scheme  as  this  adopted 
and  thoroughly  carried  out,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  a  short  time,  a  more  uniform 
system  of  measuring  would  begin  to  show  itself. 
The  book  would  be  welcomed  as  an  authority  by 
all  those  who  take  out  quantities,  and  by  the 
building  trades  in  general.  Perhaps  some  other 
correspondent  may  suggest  a  better  scheme,  or 
improve  upon  this. — I  am,  &c. 

Quantity  Sueveyoe. 


SlE, — Since  your  publication  of  my  paper  on 
this  subject,  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  it  by  your  correspondents  and  others, 
and  a  certain  amount  of,  I  was  going  to  say, 
criticism,  but  I  can  scarcely  call  it  criticism,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  the  real  questions  at  issue  are 
concerned,  an  almost  universal  approval  has 
been  expressed  of  the  arguments  I  briefly  and 
imperfectly  used  in  advocating  a  builder's  view 
of  the  .subject  discussed. 

As  the  matter  has  now  been  fairly  well  venti- 
lated in  your  columns  since  the  appearance  of 
my  paper,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  offer 
a  few  concluding  remarks  in  reply  to  your  corre- 
spondents. 

1st.  In  your  own  editorial  article,  dated  20th 
August,  while  you  favourably  notice  my  paper, 
you,  through  some  misapprehension,  do  me  a 
slight  injustice  by  saying  "It  is  not  generally 
true,  however,  that  each  unsuccessful  builder  is 
called  upon  to  spend  in  cash  a  surveyor's  fee,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  had  one  chance  out 
of  six  to  obtain  the  contract."  I  made  no  as- 
sertion of  this  nature,  which  will  be  seen  at  once 
on  reference  to  my  paper.  Again,  I  have  not  said 
builders  always  refuse  to  compete  unless  quanti- 
ties are  delivered  to  them  free  of  expense ;  neither 
have  I  objected  to  builders  giving  their  own 
time  free  in  preparing  estimates.  As  to  Mr, 
Keid's  seven  columns,  I  have  a  difficult  task  in 
replying  to  him— first,  because  he  really  agrees 
with  me  as  to  all  the  real  points  in  my  paper  ; 
secondly,  because  he  is,  as  I  suspected  on  read- 


ing his  letters,  neither  an  architect,  surveyor, 
nor  builder  ;  therefore,  in  one  sense,  ho  is  out 
of  court.  However,  Mr.  Reid  and  possibly  others 
might  misinterpret  my  meaning,  if  I  treated  his 
assertions  on  various  matters  with  silence.  Mr. 
Rcid,  while  condemning  bad  quantities  as 
severely  as  I  do,  partially  excuses  such  in  Lan- 
ca.'thire  and  Cambridge,  because  he  can  point  to 
equally  bad  work  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
— whereas  I  condemn  the  defective  quantities 
wherever  they  come  from,  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  bad  and  good  work  of  tho  kind  is  sent  out 
of  both  London  and  Lancashire;  but  I  have  only 
acted  fairly  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  well- 
known,  regular  London  quantity  surveyors,  as  a 
class,  as  being  immensely  superior  to  the  same 
class  in  the  provinces  :  this  fact  is  patent  to  all 
men  of  experience  in  such  matters. 

After  describing  the  slovenly  and  ignorant 
manner  in  which  quantities  are  taken  in  archi- 
tects' own  offices,  Mr.  Rcid  adds,  "He  {the 
ai'chitect)  knows  how  faithfully  they  are  taken." 
Can  anything  be  more  inconsistent? 

Mr.  Reid  next  asserts,  as  a  fact,  that  a  year 
or  two  ago  builders  in  Liverpool  commonly 
"  cooked"  and  "arranged  their  tenders"  ruth- 
lessly shunting  aside  hone.st  competition,  &c.  I 
have  had  nearly  forty  years'  experience,  and  I 
say  I  have  not  only  never  known  of  such  an 
occurrence,  but  I  say  such  a  practice  could  not 
be  common  or  even  occasional  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I,  therefore,  denounce  the  state- 
ment as  untrue.  We  are  asked  by  Mr.  Reid, 
'  How  can  an  architect  know  whether  quantities, 
taken  off  outside  his  office  actually  represent  his 
plans  and  specifications,  or  whether  or  not  they 
are  taken  in  a  manner  to  give  unbounded 
delight  to  the  builder?"  He  thus  insinuates  that 
high-class  professional  men,  whose  reputation 
and  success  in  their  profession  depend  upon  their 
trustworthiness,  are  not  so  fit  to  be  trusted  to 
honestly  perform  their  duties  as  are  men  acting 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  as  architects'  clerks. 
Mr.  Reid  must,  indeed,  be  a  novice,  notwith- 
standing his  denial,  if  he  really  believes  such 
nonsense.  Mr.  Reid  proceeds  to  pay  architects 
a  poor  compliment  when  he  says  that  every 
architect  should  strive  after  taking  0';.t  his  own 
quantities,  "  in  self-defence,"  as  well  as  in  his 
client's  interests,  so  as  to  assist  him  in  maturing 
his  plans  and  specifications. 

Now,  I  imagine  architects  will  not  admit  that 
their  ability  to  prepare  well-matured  plans  and 
specifications  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  extent  of 
their  practice  in  extracting  quantities,  and,  if 
time  and  .space  permitted,  many  reasons  can  be 
advanced  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Reid's  theory. 
As  a  builder,  however,  I  have  no  objection  to 
an  ai'chitect,  nor  to  a  surveyor,  or  a  joiner, 
taking  out  quantities,  if  the  client  who  employs 
and  pays  for  the  work  guarantees  such  work, 
and  places  the  builder  in  his  proper  position, 
namely,  as  a  tradesman  supplying  goods  to  the 
order  of  the  client  or  his  agent  who  supplies  the 
oriler.  In  my  paper  I  have  advocated  the 
method  which  I  think  is  the  wisest  and  best  for 
all  the  parties  concerned,  as  likely  to  work 
smoothly,  and  to  obviate  disputes  and  litigation  ; 
and,  from  long  experience,  I  know  that  nearly 
all  disputes  in  buildiag  contracts  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  inefficient  and  unqualified  quantity 
surveyors  being  employed.  Mr.  Reid  next  asks 
if  I  "  wish  architects  to  consider  themselves  as 
builders'  servants,  and  simply  to  register  their 
doings."  No,  Mr.  Reid  ;  I  don't  wish  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  nor  can  anything  in  my  paper  be 
twisted  by  any  reasonable  mind  as  suggesting 
an  insinuation  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Reid  in- 
sinuates that  builders  ' '  attempt  to  dictate  to 
proprietors  and  architects  who  shall  be  clerk  of 
works  on  a  building."  On  this  point  Mr.  Reid 
seems  to  write  feelingly,  and  he  appear.s 
to  have  had  exjoerience  with  a  queer  set  of 
builders.  I,  for  one,  have  never  heard  of 
any  builder  attempting  to  dictate  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  clerk  of  works,  and  I  question 
if  Mr.  Reid  can  point  to  one  such  case.  I  have, 
indeed,  heard  of  a  few  instances,  and  possibly 
Mr.  Reid  may  have  also,  of  builders  objecting  to 
work  under  men  who  had  become  notorious, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  ;  but  I  see  nothing 
very  unreasonable  in  a  contractor  refusing  to 
commence  an  important  contract  when  he  dis- 
covers that  the  proprietor  or  his  architect  has 
appointed  over  him  a  man  who  is  personally 
obnoxious  to  him,  or  who  has  a  bad  reputation, 
and  Mr.  Reid  himself  will  doubtless  admit  that 
there  may  be  some  men  who  are  unfit  to  be 
trusted  to  act  righteously  and  honestly  as  a 


clerk  of  works.  There  are  cases  known  where 
architects  have  been  subordinate  to  the  clerk  of 
works,  when  that  important  individual  has  been 
independently  appointed  by  the  client  without 
consulting  the  architect,  who  has  been  obliged 
"  simply  to  register  his  (clerk  of  works)  doings." 
I  have  known  of  one  drunken,  swearing,  prize- 
fighting, wife-beating,  dog-fancier,  while 
acting  as  clerk  of  works,  boast  of  having  got 
three  architects  "sacked,"  and  if  tho  fourth 
opposed  him  he  would  suffer  the  same  fate.  Mr. 
Reid,  I  presume,  will  admit  the  right  of  a  con- 
tractor to  refuse  to  degrade  him.self  a  second 
time  by  service  under  such  a  man.  Mr.  Reid 
has  made  much  of  his  diff'-rence  with  me  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  abstracting."  If  I 
had  used  the  word  "  extracting,"  he  would  have 
been  saved  half  a  column  of  your  space  trying  to 
show  that  I  intended  to  convey  a  meaning  whicli 
both  the  word  itself  and  the  context  should 
prove  I  did  not  mean.  If  ho  will  consult  a 
dictionary,  he  will  find  the  word  used  perfectly 
correct,  although  he  confuses  it  with  the  tech- 
nical term  "abstract,"  the  meaning  of  which  I 
need  not  explain  to  your  readers.  I  have  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Reid  acting  as  a  quantity 
"  f fc)7i' "  to  assist  a  surveyor  in  abstracting 
from  his  employer's  dimension-book  the  skilled 
work  he  finds  therein  ;  but  I  do  object 
to  unskilled  men  "  abstracting  or  extracting 
quantities  from  plans,"  and  I  do  not  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  joiners  and  others  when  I  say,  as 
a  rule  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  surveyor.  It  would  be  no  reflection 
upon  a  surveyor  or  a  doctor  if  I  said  they  could 
not  earn  their  wages  or  properly  serve  me  as 
joiners  or  masons.  I  next  come  to  the  most 
ridiculous  of  all  Mr.  Reid's  theories— viz.,  that  it 
is  quite  as  necessary  for  builders  to  conform  to  a 
test  before  being  allowed  to  quahfy  as  builders. 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  The  builder's 
test  is  patent  to  every  one — that  is,  he  must  per- 
form his  work  before  he  is  paid  for  it.  What 
other  test  does  Mr.  Reid  want  ?  He  has  to  per- 
form his  work  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  the 
satisfaction  of  the  customer,  but  akso  of  his  cus- 
tomer's clerk  of  works  and  his  architect,  to  each 
of  whom  he  grants  almost  absolute  power  to  re- 
ject or  accept  what  they  please  and  to  grant  him 
what  price  they  please  as  the  reward  for  his 
work.  If  he  fails  through  his  own  fauU,  no  one 
but  himself  suffers.  Now,  how  is  it  with  the 
unqualified  clerks  who  act  as  surveyors  ?  They 
act  under  the  shelter  of  their  employer's  signa- 
ture, have  no  responsibility  themselves,  and  in 
the  cases  I  object  to,  their  employers  have  so 
little  confidence  in  their  work  that  they  carefully 
warn  all  contractors  that  they  will  not  be  respon. 
sible  for  the  accuracy  of  their  assistant's  work 
issued  in  their  name.  The  contractor's  eyes  are 
closed.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  who  has 
taken  such  quantities,  or  what  is  the  reputation 
or  qualification  of  the  surveyor.  Who  suffers 
the  loss  caused  by  inefficient  work  so  done  ? 
Either  the  builder  or  his  customer,  except  in  such 
cases  (and  I  admit  they  are  numerous)  when 
architects  are  so  honest  and  just  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  contract  saddles 
the  builder  with  everyone's  mistakes  as 
well  as  his  own,  in  practice  the  architect  does 
his  best  to  set  matters  right  in  the  end,  by  ig- 
noring the  terms  of  contract,  and  allows  the 
builder  to  be  paid  what  is  fairly  duo  to  him. 
This  discussion  has  not  aiisen  to  guard  the 
builder  against  the  faults  of  such  men,  but 
against  those  who  occasionally  insist  upon  the 
stipulated  contract  "  pound  of  flesh,"  setting 
aside  what  is  reasonable  and  just  towards  the 
builder,  and  letting  ott'  the  culpable  surveyor 
scot-free.  Mr.  Reid,  in  his  last  letter,  repeats 
the  statement  that  builders  trust  their  foremen  to 
measure  extras,  but  he  now  modifies  his  state- 
ment by  saying  the  foreman  hands  in  a  "list  of 
extras  ";  this  is  a  very  dift'erent  thing  to  "  mea- 
suring extras,"  even  though  it  was  confined  to 
one  trade  only  ;  but  I  would  ask  what  builder 
was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  foreman 
capable  of  acting  as  a  surveyor  to  measure  work 
of  all  trades  and  all  descriptions  throughout  a 
building?  Mr.  Reid  writes  unfairly  in  accusing 
Mr.  Machell  of  speaking  contemptuously  of 
foremen  because  he  questions  their  capacity  for 
performing  duties  that  no  reasonable  empluyer 
would  exact  from  them.  I  have  as  high  an 
opinion  of  good  foremen  and  workmen  as  Mr. 
Rcid  has,  and  his  insinuations  to  the  contrary 
are  unfair,  and  outside  tho  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

When  Mr.  Reid  asserts  that  quantities  arc 
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"practically"  the  basis  of  contracts,  he  well 
knows  that  this  is  partially  true,  and  when  the 
principle  is  carried  out  it  is  done  in  many  cases 
by  the  architect  ignoring  the  strict  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  acting  conscientiously  as  though 
no  written  contract  existed.  I  admit  this  is  done 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not  always,  and  at 
best  it  is  only  a  make-shift  method  of  doing  the 
right  thing  in  a  roundabout,  unbusiness-like 
way. 

In  conclusion,  I  have,  at  the  call  of  my  brother- 
builders,  treated  this  important  subject  of  quan- 
tities in  no  unfriendly  spirit  towards  any  person 
or  class  ;  my  object  has  been  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  an  improve- 
ment of  the  system  which  would  alike  benefit  all 
persons  interested,  be  they  clients,  architects, 
surveyors,  or  builders  ;  believing  that  business 
done  on  the  best  principles  will,  in  the  end,  bo 
the  most  prosperous  and  safe  to  all  concerned. 
Thanking  you  for  your  space,  and  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  the  subject,— I  am,  &c., 
Edward  Hughes. 

LiTerpool,  Oct.  12. 


THE  EVILS  OF  TRAPPING  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  CLOSETS  AND 
DRAINS. 

Sin, — I  have  read  the  communication  upon 
this  subject  from  G-.  A.  Foster,  which  appears 
on  pp.  427-428. 

A  great  part  is  taken  up  in  praise  of  the  so- 
called  "  trapless  closets "  ;  but  the  experience  of 
•other  plumbers  as  well  as  my  own  condemns 
them  as  dangerous  and  expensive  sanitary  mis- 
takes, owing  in  part  to  the  filth  that  accumulates 
out  of  sight  where  the  valve  works,  and  this  upon 
the  house  side  of  the  valve. 

Farther,  the  valve  often  does  not  shut,  owing 
to  paper  sticking  in  it,  and  especially  in  such 
prolonged  dry  weather  as  we  have  had  in 
many  places  of  late,  when  the  water  will  bo 
turned  off  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  this  case  the  "trapless  closet"  becomes  a 
great  nuisance,  owing  to  foul  air  from  it  blowing 
freely  into  the  house  from  the  soil-pipe,  and, 
where  Mr.  Foster's  plans  are  carried  out,  also 
from  the  drain  and  sewer,  while  the  lifting  of 
■the  handle  often  causes  a  "  Bull's  Run  "  on  the 
part  of  the  puller.  With  the  lead  siphon-trap 
■this  is  not  so  readily  the  case  ;  moreover,  the 
lead  siphon-trap  with  water  in  it  retains  the 
disease-germs,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  pass 
through  it,  even  when  it  may  allow  some  sewage 
gas  to  pass  through  it.  With  the  "  trapless 
closet,"  again,  disease-germs  can  blow  freelyinto 
the  house  ;  consequently,  such  a  disease  as 
diphtheria  would  be  much  more  liable  to  be 
caught  where  "trapless  closets"  are  in  use 
than  where  the  much  cheaper  hopper  form  of 
closet,  with  nothing  but  the  water  in  the  siphon, 
is  used. 

The  most  scientific  paper  I  have  either  heard 
oforread  as  yet  upon  the  Trap  and Water-Closet 
System  is  that  by  Dr.  Neil  Carmichael,  Glasgow. 
Of  water-traps  he  says  :  — "  A  simple  trap 
excludes  all  injurious  substances  which  the  soil- 
pipe  may  contain."  And  as  regards  closets  he 
says  : — "  A  basin  with  its  outlet  so  curved  as  to 
form  a  siphon-trap,  the  deepest  part  of  which  is 
seen  from  the  basin,  the  whole  formed  of  one 
piece  of  glazed  earthenware,  fulfils  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  simple,  clean,  safe,  and  cheap  water- 
closet."  In  this  sort  of  closet  the  whole  of  it  is 
above  the  floor,  and  there  are  no  working  parts 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order  as  in  the  "trapless 
closets  "  with  their  machinery,  and  as  the  soil- 
pipe  should  be  fitted  with  a  disconnecting  venti- 
lating trap  at  its  foot,  where  the  simple 
closets  I  refer  to  are  fitted  in,  no  bad  air  from 
either  the  drain  or  sewer  can  get  near  them, 
which  is  quite  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Foster's 
plans. 

I  fitted  up  these  simple  earthenware  closets  in 
one  piece  about  twenty -fom-  years  ago,  and  they 
were  recommended  by  me  in  this  journal  eight 
years  ago.  Mr.  S.  S.  Hellyer,  of  London, 
author  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  upon  plumber- 
work  as  connected  with  the  sanitary  fittings, 
lately  brought  out  an  improved  closet  termed 
the  "Vortex"  in  this  style,  while  two  by 
another  party  are  at  present  in  use  and  on  trial 
versus  the  earth-closets  at  the  Gas  Exhibition, 
now  being  held  at  Glasgow  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  there. 

Mr.  Foster  seems  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that,  supposing  he  had  half  a  dozen  locks  on  his 


"trapless  closet"  they  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing  in  keeping  out  both  .sewer  and  drain 
gases  from  the  house  if  a  hole  or  leaking  joint 
existed  one  inch  or  more  from  his  closet. 

He  is  a  false  prophet  who  says  that  the  soil- 
pipe  should  act  as  the  ventilator  for  either 
the  sewer  or  a  largo  cesspool :  doing  so  is  equiva- 
lent to  keeping  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  the 
cupboard. 

It  is  perfectly  laughable  to  read  Mr.  Foster 
writing  about  the  extracting  power  of  a  venti- 
lating pipe  "  when  heated  by  the  sun  shining  on 
it"  :  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  get  the 
moon  to  do  the  trick,  as  it  would  be  more  useful 
when  people  were  in  their  beds.  To  get  the 
benefit  of  "the  sun,"  too,  all  soil-pipes  would 
have  to  face  the  south. 

As  to  the  references  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  and  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  the  statement 
implied  by  the  former,  that  drain-air  plus  sewer- 
gas  is  fouler  than  drain-air  plus  fresh  air,  will 
not  stand  examination  ;  moreover,  house-drains 
may  be  foul  owing  to  leaky  joints,  which  it  is 
absurd  to  blame  the  disconnecting-trap  for. 
There  are  also  traps  and  traps.  A  good  trap, 
with  its  water-surface,  say,  two  inches  or  so 
lower  than  the  drain  coming  into  it,  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  flow-off  of  the  water  ;  and  as  regards 
the  latter,  his  illustration  of  how  a  water-clo.set 
should  be  fitted  with  an  air-pipe  from  off  the 
house-side  of  the  trap  led  back  into  the  soil-pipe 
is  simply  a  mistake. 

As  to  Mr.  Foster's  flap-valve  for  the  drain, 
and  his  "  free  use  of  disinfectants,"  the  recom- 
mended use  of,  or  necessity  for,  these  proves  the 
utter  fallacy  of  his  plans. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  plumber- 
work  and  house -drainage,  executed  on  Mr. 
Foster's  plan,  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
for  the  inmates.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  read  in 
a  public  newspaper  that  the  attempt  to  do  with- 
out water^traps,  tried  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
had  "  ended  in  failure." — I  am,  &c., 

W.  P.  BucHAN,  Sanitary  Engineer. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  doing  away  with  traps — 
to  cut  off  sewer-gas  from  houses  and  insert  flaps 
in  lieu  thereof  to  drains  outside,  as  well  as  plugs 
to  w.c.  apparatus,  would,  I  fear,  be  attended 
with  evil.  The  plugs  in  w.c.  apparatus,  I  have 
seen  in  a  London  hotel  and  at  a  provincial  station, 
sometimes  show  themselves  liable  to  be  choked 
by  paper,  or  other  foreign  matter ;  and  in  case 
of  there  being  no  outlet  ventilators  to  soil-pipes 
the  sewer-gas,  I  surmise,  would  be  subject  to 
escape  into  apartments.  This  would  be  doubly 
serious  where  there  is  a  suction  strain  upon 
closets  on  this  principle,  in  houses  not  provided 
with  sweeter  inlets  and  many  fires,  requiring  air 
for  their  effective  working.  The  flap  in  drain- 
pipe would  also  be  open  to  the  objection  of  its 
not  always  tightly  fitting,  by  reason  of  solid 
matter  sticking  between  flap  and  rim  of  drain. 
In  case  of  a  plug-closet  pan  being  used,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  a  prolonged  or  after - 
flush,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  plug  to  regain 
its  bearing,  leaving  water  over  same  after  using  ? 
Additional  water  would  help  to  flush  and  cleanse 
soil-pipe  from  accumulations  to  the  sides.  In 
case  of  plug  getting  out  of  order,  would  not  air 
in  passing  over  accumulations,  as  well  as  sewer- 
gas  arising  from  same,  prove  unsavoury  and  in- 
jurious to  health,  in  case  of  inefficiency  of  trap- 
seal  ?  Perhaps  long  upright  arm  above 
apparatus  and  leading  to  roof  would  have  suffi- 
cient pumping  power,  by  having  self-acting 
ven'ilator  at  the  top,  to  draw  air  down  through 
leakage  of  basin  plug,  and  thus  prevent  nuisance. 
How  would  plug  and  trap  combined  act,  so  that 
if  plug  did  not  fit  tight,  water  in  trap  would 
still  seal? — I  am,  &c.,  Tolop. 


Sir, — I  see  that  Mr.  Foster  advocates  the  abo- 
lition of  a  trap  altogether  for  w.c. 's,  and  recom- 
mends a  closet  with  a  plug.  Cordially  agreeing 
with  most  of  his  remarks,  I  cannot  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  plug  over  the  trap,  supposing  the 
trap  to  be  merely  the  outlet  of  a  hopper  basin, 
the  soil-pipe  and  the  top  of  the  siphon  being 
fully  ventilated. 

The  objection  to  this  hitherto  has  been  the 
form  of  the  basin,  which  would  hold  only  a 
small  quantity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
hopper.  But  with  the  improved  form  of  ba.sin, 
which  holds  as  much  water  as  an  ordinary  pan  or 
valve-  closet,  and  which  has  merely  a  trapped  outlet, 
without  the  contents  having  to  be  washedoutinto 


a  trap  below,  this  is  the  simplest  and  best  form. 
The  quantity  of  water  takes  away  all  fear  of  its 
becoming  imtrapped  or  siphoned,  and  cuts  off  all 
di'aught  and  communication  with  the  soil-pipe, 
which  (with  the  best  of  ventilation)  is  never  free 
from  smell. 

Any  frost  which  would  affect  this  would  also 
freeze  up  a  plug  ;  and  the  plug  can  hardly  be  free 
from  danger  of  leakage,  obstraction,  and  wear. 
But  apart  from  this,  there  is  the  liability  of  its 
being  used  at  tunes  with  an  insuffioient  quantity 
of  water,  to  the  danger  of  corroding  the  pipe 
and  drain.  Mr.  Foster  must  excuse  me  it  I  can- 
not understand  a  plug  to  be  eimpler  or  less 
liable  to  der  ngemeut  than  a  mere  siphon  out- 
let ;  which  latter  Mr.  Rawlinson,  at  the  Exeter 
Congress,  strongly  advocated.  The  force  of  the 
flush  dejiends  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
flush  is  let  in. 

Supposing  the  pipes  may  be  sufficiently  flushed 
and  ventilated  to  be  free  from  gas,  all  may  be 
well  with  the  plug  ;  but  the  probability  is  in 
favoiu-  of  any  gas  rising  up  through  the  water 
rather  than  being  forced  down  by  it,  during  the 
opening  of  the  plug. 

The  trapping  of  a  basin  such  as  I  have  re- 
ferred to  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  a  trap 
which  is  out  of  sight,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection which  was  urged  against  them  generally. 
— lam,  &c.,  William  White,  F.S.A. 


GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — I  observe  (B.  N.,  p.  403)  that  you  say  : 
— "  We  notice  that  the  published  dimensions  of 
the  Cathedral  follow  the  figures  given  in  Murray 
and  elsewhere,  whereas,  a  few  months  since,  the 
Royal  Engineers  engaged  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
issued  the  results  of  remeasurements  which  slightly 
differ  from  these.  Thus,  the  height  of  central 
tower  is  still  stated  at  229ft.,  whereas,  from  sur- 
face of  ground  to  summit  of  pinnacles,  the  corps 
of  engineers  found  it  to  be  22^5ft.  lOin."  In  my 
"English  Minsters,"  Vol.  1,  page  150,  I  gave 
the  height  22.5ft.;  at  Vol.  2,  page  13,  apian 
gives  the  relative  positions  of  all  the  English 
Minsters. — I  am,  &o., 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


THE  LATE  MAJOR  WHYTE  MELVILLE 
MEMORIALS. 

Sir,— I  shall  be  glad  if  you  vrill  allow  me  to 
correct  two  slight  errors  in  the  notice  of  these  me- 
morials in  your  last  week's  issue.  The'fountain  at 
St.  Andrew's,  aud  the  monumental  cross  at  Tet- 
bury,  were  both  designed  by  me  ;  but  the  handsome 
memorial  tablet  in  the  Guards'  chapel  at  Welling- 
ton barracks  was  designed  by  Mr.  George  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.,  and  not  by  myself. 

The  stone  of  which  the  memorial  fountain  at  St. 
Andrew's  is  constructed  is  from  the  Corncockle 
quanies  on  the  Applegirth  estates,  belonging  to 
Sir  Alex.  Jardine,  Bart.,  aud  is  much  finer  than 
that  known  as  the  ordinary  red-sandstone  of  Dum- 
frieshire. — I  am,  &c., 

Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 
14,  Eitzroy-square,  W.,  Oct.  12. 


NEWBURY  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — See  the  enclosed  post-card  received  in 
reply  to  an  application  for  particulars  as  to  the 
competition  for  the  above  schools.  Architects  have 
evidently  to  undergo  still  further  fleecing  in  these 
competitions. 

There  was  the  semblance  of  fairness  in  the 
advertisement,  that  a  professional  man  would  be 
consulted  iu  the  award. 

This  however,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  nulli- 
fied by  the  receipt  of  the  post-card  enclosed. 

Either  the  committee  or  the  secretary  are  deter- 
mined to  have  something  out  of  the  probable  com- 
petitors, in  addition  to  the  plans  submitted,  which 
must  cost  a  considerable  sum.  Whereas  the  com- 
mittee or  the  parties  managing  this  competition 
cannot  afford  to  spend  one  shlUincj  upon  each 
compstitor,  they  expect  the  architect  to  spend 
from  five-and-twenty  to  fifty  pounds  in  sending 
them  a  design  which  stands  a  chance  of  getting 
£25,  or  the  commission  to  do  the  work. 

If  you  will  kindly  give  this  a  place  in  your  next 
issue,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  induce  mauy  others 
to  adopt  the  same  course  as  myself —viz.,  to  i-efuse 
to  make  the  generous  body  a  jiresent  of  not  only 
designs,  but  a  paltry  shilling  for  the  particulars  of 
competition. 

This  is  the  latest  dodge  in  competitions. — I  am, 
&c.,  William  E.  Lees. 

180,  Radford-road,  New  Basford,  Notts,  Oct.  13. 

[Copy.] 

newbury  grammar -school  competition. 
The  applications  for  particulars  relating  to  the 
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above  are  so  numerous  that  they  will  ouly  ho 
forwarded  on  rociipt  of  ouo  shilling  in  postage 
slamps.  H.  Buiike  Oodwin. 

Newbury,  11th  October. 


Intnt0Bxmunicati0n. 

—  — 

QUJiSTIOA'S. 

[6257.1— Yellow  Deals.— Can  any  correspondent  tel^ 
me  whore  the  12ft.  and  '24ft.  yellow  deal  planks  come 
from  ?  The  ones  I  refer  to  are  9in.  wide  and  Sin.  thick. 
Also  the  average  number  cut  out  of  a  tree,  and  the  average 
distance  such  trees  stand  apart  iu  theii-  native  forests  1— 
H.  A. 

[62i8.]  —  Valuations.  —  "Will  some  reader  of  the 
BuiLDiNO  NEWsldudly  informmeof  some  work  on  Valua- 
tions 1—  Enquiker. 

[6259.]— R.I. B. A.  Proficiency  Ilxamination' 

— Would  any  fellow-student  kindly  answer  the  following 
queries  resp,  cting  the  above  examination  :— Istly.  Can 
you  go  in  for  it  without  going  in  for  the  preliminary 
before  !  2ndly.  What  is  expected  in  mathematics  and 
physics.  3rdly.  In  the  form  of  application,  what  is  meant 
by  matters  left  to  the  option  of  candidate  ?  4thly.  Are 
the  subjects  given  in  Ihe  class  of  distinction  compulsory  ? 
5thly.  Is  there  no  syllabus  published  ?  I  have  ruP  s,  exa- 
mination papers,  and  form  of  appl  cation,  and  I  think 
they  are  not  quite  explicit  enough.  -  Subscriber. 

L6260.]  —  Surveyors'  Examinations.  —  Would 
any  of  your  readers  acquainted  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  examinations  before  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  oblige  by  giving  particulars  of  exa- 
minations, and  by  suggesting  how  a  person  wishing  to 
pass  may  best  prepare  Inmself  !  A  list  of  booksbearing  on 
the  course  of  examinations,  or  a  note  of  the  sources  from 
■which  the  necessary  infoi-mation  may  be  gained  would  be 
very  acceptable.  Would  also  like  to  know  if  the  passing 
of  the  above  examination  is  of  great  advantage  to  sur- 
veyors outtiide  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  if 
one  well  up  in  the  duties  of  a  borough  surveyor  should 
have  any  very  particular  disad^■antages  to  contend  with.— 
C.  B. 

[6261.]— Foundations.— A  church  was  erected  some 
50  years  ago.  Tower  (forming  porch)  and  spire  were  in- 
tended, but  then  cairied  up  only  ground-story  high,  but 
with  foundations  sufficient  for  completed  work.  Ten 
years  ago  a  railway  tunnel  was  formed  some  40ft.  from 
porch,  rail  level,  say,  30ft.  from  surface.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  complete  tower  and  spire.  AVill  existing  foun- 
dations be  suffic'ent?  If  not,  what  sLould  be  the  special 
characteristics  of  new  ones !— A  Ju.vioe. 

[6262.]— Hill  Side.— A  hill-side  meadow  land,  clay, 
height,  say,  150ft.,  slopes  regularly  about  l.j  to  1,  to  pond 
at  foot.  Portion  {about  two- thirds  up)  has  slipped 
away,  leaving  a  gap  some  6ft.  deep.  Owner  wants  the 
evtn  surface  permanently  restored.  How  can  it  best  be 
done  ? — A  Junior. 

[6263.]— Door.— May  1  ask  a  reply  to  the  following 
question :— What  is  meant  by  a  l^in.  ledged  door  1  The 
drawings  furnished  to  me  are  marked  l^in.  ledged  doors, 
and  in  the  quantities  are  described  the  same.  The 
doors  hung  are  i^in.  matched  boards,  and  Jin.  ledges  or 
braces.  Upon  my  telling  the  contractor  he  has  made  a 
mistake  in  putting  these  doors,  I  am  told  by  him,  greatly 
to  my  surprise,  that  this  is  according  to  the  plans  and 
quantities,  and  these  are  IJin.  ledged  doors.  May  I,  there- 
fore, ask  for  information  from  your  numerous  readers 
their  opinion  on  the  subject!— A  Puzzled  One. 

[6264.  ] —Wall  Ties.— Can  some  reader  give  me  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  in  the  above  ?  Are  the  wrot. 
iron  wall-ties  a'lvertised  by  Chambers,  Monnery,  and 
Co.,  5-16th  of  an  inch  square,  strong  enough  to  tie  a  4.!,in 
wall  soft,  high  to  an  inner  9in.  wall,  and  how  far  apart 
should  they  be  horizontally  and  in  height  ?  Are  the  cast- 
iron  ones  ever  used,  and  if  so,  how  far  apart  ?— Novice. 

[6265.]— County-Courts.— Can  any  reader  of  the 
Building  News  give  me  any  information  regarding  the 
planning  of  county-courts,  or  refer  to  any  published 
plans  ? — Sphinx, 


[6239.] -Tile  Roof  Gaug-e.— A  4in.  gauge  is  suffi- 
cient for  Broseley  tiles  on  a  roof  having  a  pitch  of  45^. — 

W.  AND  P.  J. 

[6252.]— G-roined  Ceilings  — Nicholson's  "  Piinci- 
ples  of  Carpentry,"  Newlaiid's  "  Carpenters'  and  Joiners' 
Assistant,"  published  by  Blackie  and  Son,  will  give  all 
the  needful  iuformation.— G. 

[6253.]— Half-timbered  Building'.— The  price 
per  foot  cube  for  a  cottage  such  as  P.  Eolyns  makes  in- 
quiry about,  will  much  depend  on  the  locality  and  labour. 
If  gravel  or  biiUast  can  be  obtained,  and  the  framed  work 
is  of  an  inexpensive  character,  8d.  a  foot  cube  would  be  a 
fair  price.  Generally,  the  cost  is  about  a  thii-d  more  than 
plain  brickwork,  though,  if  several  houses  were  built, 
and  the  concrete  could  be  made  on  the  spot,  the  cost 
■would  be  considerably  reduced.— G.  H.  G. 

[6251.]- Roof  Tiles.— The  size  of  Broseley  tiles  is 
lOJin.  by  6,|in.  Vertical  tiling  should  have  3  nibs  and  2 
holes  for  nails,  and  not  bedded  in  mortar.  The  gauge 
riiquld  be  about  4in.    Price  per  square,  123.— W.  and 

[6255.]— Warming:  Conservatory.— The  best  and 
cheapest  mode  of  warming  tlie  small  conservatory  named 
by  "W.  H."  is  by  a  gas  stove  boiler  and  coil  pipes, 
taking  care  that  the  air  of  combustion  is  conveyed  from 
the  building.  The  best  boilers  I  am  acquainted  with  are 
those  of  copper,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Verity  Bros., 
gas  engineers,  London,  which  are  heated  by  their  atmos- 
pheric fire-clay  gas-burners.  These  stove  boilers  have 
connections  for  coil  pipes,  the  best  form  of  which  are  the 
hollow  wing  pipes  (BjTam's  patent),  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Appleby,  in  Renshaw  Iron  Works,  near  Chester- 
field.  These  two  inventions  combined  form  a  most  effec- 


tive apparatus,  one  requiring  little  or  no  attention,  and 
the  size  and  power  of  the  same  can  be  made  to  suit  all 
circumstances.  The  wiitei's  attentiem  was  attracted  to 
these  inventions  at  the  late  exhibition  of  gas  appliances 
at  Bradford,  and  ho  hiis  seen  nothing  so  effective  or 
generally  applicable  to  wanning  purposes.— W.  S. 

[6'2.'')5.]— Warming-  Conservatory. -It  would  he 
.almost  invidious  to  single  out  any  one  stove  suitable  for 
tlii.s  purpose,  as  there  are  so  many  in  the  market  iill  well 
adapted  ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  a  tena-cotta 
stove,  such  as  Roberts's  pateiit,  orDoultou's  radiating  tile 
stoves,  as  there  is  no  implea.sant  vapour  or  smell  from 
these  J  and,  for  a  small  conservatory,  the  absence  of  these 
results,  almost  inseparable  from  iron  stoves,  is  a  cou- 
sideration.— G.  H.  G. 

[62.56.]-Internal  Walls  of  D-welling-Houses. 

—In  reply  to  query  of  "  One  in  Doubt,"  9in.  interior 
walls  are  considered  good  walls  for  brick  houses  of  large 
size.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  plate,  what 
"One  in  Doubt"  says  is  very  true,  but  the  middle  posi- 
tion of  plate  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  enables  the  brick- 
work to  be  built  up  on  each  side,  though  only  2  |in.,  while 
if  the  plate  is  put  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  wall,  as  com- 
monly done,  the  decay  of  the  timber  would  render  the  wall 
unstable.  Two  plates,  of  course,  are  worse  than  either. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  defect  in  the  system  ;  but  the  evil 
can  only  be  remedied  by  adopting  boxes  to  receive  the 
ends  of  joists  which  form  at  the  same  time  the  plate  or 
rest  for  the  joists.  The  latter  sentence  of  the  query  sounds 
ironical.  Peihaps  it  is  intentionally  so.  "One  in  Doubt" 
has  served  his  time  with  a  provincial  architect  "who 
always  used  good  thick  internal  walls,"  and  placed  the 
joists  according  to  the  shape  of  rooms,  but,  alas,  he  finds 
our  "  eminent  architects"  adopting  another  plan,  and  he 
says  naively  "  I  would  not  expect  them  to  use  inferior 
construction."  I  am  afraid  the  writer  will  learn  by  ex- 
perience that  it  is  better  \o  expect  nothing,  for  if  he  looks 
to  some  eminent  architects  f<  r  enlightenment  in  this 
matter,  it  will  be  the  blind  leading  the  blind. — G.  H.  G. 


CHIPS. 

A  nevv  gymnasium  was  opened  at  the  premises 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Bristol, 
or)  Wednesday  -week.  It  has  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  £400,  from  the  jDlans  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mt.  Joseiih  Foster,  who  acted  as 
honorary  architect. 

Extensive  works  of  sewerage  and  drainage  are  in 
progress  for  the  East  Griiis'ead  rural  sanitary 
authority,  frcim  the  plans  of  IVIessrs.  Smith  and 
Austin,  engineers,  aud  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board's  surveyor,  ]VIr.  J.  Turner.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  authority  it  ■was  decided  to  applj' 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  fui'ther 
loan  of  £2,000,  making  £1.3,000  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Loughborough  Park  Congregational  Chapel, 
Brixton,  was  reopened  on  Simday  after  alteration 
aud  improvement.  A  jjla'n  tower,  16ft.  square  at 
base,  and  80ft.  in  height,  has  been  built  on  the 
street  frontage,  in  white  Suffolk  brickwork,  with 
Bath  dressings ;  this  is  finished  with  slated  sirire,  aud 
contains  a  staircase  to  new  gallei-y,  which  is  seated 
for  150  people  and  to  which  the  chapel-organ  has 
been  removed.  The  alterations  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs  Hooper,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Manning,  architect,  at  a  cost  of  £600. 

The  local  board  of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  have 
adopt  d  the  plans  for  the  drainage  of  Stapleton, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cuitis,  their  surveyor,  subject  to 
modifications  suggested  in  the  report  upon  them  b}- 
Mr.  Frederick  Ashmead,  of  Bristol ;  the  estimated 
cost  of  cairying  out  the  works  is  £18,000. 

The  governors  of  Portsmouth  Grammar-school 
opened  on  Tuesday  w-eek  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  wing  at  tlie  school  to  accommodate  160 
scholars.  Eight  tmders  were  received,  ranging 
"within  remarkably  narrow  limits,  from  £8  Os.  6d. 
to  £8  10s.  per  head,  and  the  lowest,  that  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  was  accepted. 

A  new  pumping-eugine  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Southtown  marshes,  near  Yarmouth,  was  publicly 
started  on  Monday  week.  The  engine  aud  boiler 
were  made  at  the  Y.areside  Ironworks,  Yarmouth, 
for  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  who  owns  the  marshes. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  now  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  at  Swanick,  near  Alfreton,  'were  laid  on 
Tuesday  week.  It  replaces  an  older  building  on  the 
same  site,  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  the  facing  materials 
being  brick  and  stone  ;  300  sittings  will  be  provided, 
and  the  cost  ilwl  be  about  £1,000.  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Simpkin,  of  Eastwood,  are  the  contractors. 

The  Chesterfield  rural  sanitary  authority  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  borrowing  of  £2,900  for  carrying  out 
works  of  water-supply  in  the  villages  of  Unstone, 
Killamarsh,  Eckington,  Dronficld,  Coal  Aston,  and 
Hoi  infield. 

A  quantity  of  Roman  remains  have  just  been 
disinterred  in  a  private  garden  at  Glyde-path  hill, 
Dorchester,  the  latest  and  most  intei'csting  bciug 
portions  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  the  patterns 
bciug  of  red  and  white  bauds.  The  coins  tliathave 
been  found  are  chiefly  of  tlie  period  of  AUoctus  and 
Antouiuus  Pius. 

The  town  council  of  Burnley  have  decided  to  ex- 
tend the  waterworks  for  that  town  at  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  £80,000. 


In  a  most  sensible  letter  to  the  Times,  Mr. 
William  White,  F.S.A.,  says:—  "The  reform 
most  urgently  required  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  extension  of  the  Act  which  is  designed  to 
allow  tenants  and  sanitary  authorities,  even  in 
the  absence  of  agreement,  to  compel  landlords  to 
amend  defects  iu  the  drainage  of  rented  houses. 
The  Act  is  almo.st  inoperative  on  account  the 
difficulties,  or  supposed  difficulties,  of  exercising 
the  coercive  power  without  expensive  litigaiJlon; 
but  apart  from  this  it  contains  no  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  correction  of  defective  soil-pipes 
and  water  service.  I  have  recently  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  induce  the  landlord  of  a  house,  in 
which  I  am  interested,  to  provide  a  water  service 
for  domestic  purposes  apart  from  the  only  one 
which  is  supplied  from  a  cistern  over  the  water- 
closet  ;  this  closet  being  served  by  the  customary 
spindle  valve,  with  the  water-box,  which 
inevitably  releases  the  bad  air  from  beneath  into 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  I  have 
appealed  to  him  further  to  remove  and  to 
ventilate  the  decayed  and  constantly  leaking 
lead  soil-pipe  (occasionally  eaten  through  by  rats 
from  the  drain)  which  runs  down  inside  the 
house,  adjoining  one  of  the  sitting-rooms,  leav- 
ing it  in  an  almost  chronic  state  of  stench.  And 
more  than  this,  I  have  appealed  to  the  sanitary 
inspector,  but  could  get  no  redress  in  these  mat- 
ters." 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  referring  to  a  report  that  Whitechapel 
Church  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  model,  as  a 
former  vicar  in  one  of  the  district  churches,  and 
as  one  who  has  done  duty  in  the  above  church, 
feels  that  public  opinion  ought  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  those  in  whoso  hands  the  matter  rests. 
Wlien  the  church  was  burnt  down,  he,  in  com- 
mon with  many,  while  regretting  the  irreparable 
loss  of  old  memorials,  felt  at  least  some  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought  that  one  of  the  most  costly 
bhinders  of  modem  times  could  be  repaired. 
The  church,  so  Mr.  Lambert  declares,  was,  for 
all  purposes  of  elocution,  simply  abominable ; 
and  he  remarks  further  that  it  is  useless  to  re- 
build churches  if  the  people  who  attend  them 
cannot  hear,  and  no  parish  prejudice,  no  private 
influence  or  professional  feeling  shoiild  be 
allowed  to  perpetuate  a  blunder  affecting  in  the 
results  the  edification  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
peoxDle  and  the  parsons  of  the  future.  The  rector 
of  the  church,  in  another  letter  to  the  Times, 
says  that:  — "  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  whatever 
has  been  decided  with  reference  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church.  No  one  is  at  all  likely 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
who  is  not  anxious  that  its  acoustical  properties 
should  have  the  first  consideration  ;  and  it  is 
conceded  on  all  sides  that  this  will  involve  some 
departure  from  the  '  old  model.'  "  The  rector 
adds,  "  That  the  problem  which  awaits  solution 
is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  looks.  To  cover  a 
large  area  with  a  building  which  shall  be  per- 
fect for  speaking  and  hearing  is  by  no  means 
easy,  and  there  is  no  authority  to  which  we  can 
turn  for  absolute  guidance  in  this  matter."  He 
invites  a  discussion  as  to  what  was  the  ca'jse  of 
the  comparative  failure  in  the  church  just  de- 
stroyed. "  Was  it  the  height  of  the  nave,  78ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  ?  Was  it  the  barrel- 
shaped  roof  ?  Was  it  the  apsidal  chancel,  or 
was  it  the  west  gallery  ?  Or  was  it  all  of  these, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  proportions?  " 

In  proof  of  the  possibility  of  churches  being 
built  entirely  of  concrete,  without  even  timber 
for  the  roof,  the  Antiquary  mentions  that 
there  is,  or  was  till  lately,  such  a  building,  ■which 
was  originally  intended  for  religious  purposes. 
It  is  a  very  small  chapel,  situated  on  tlie  Den- 
bighshire coast,  near  the  Colwyn  station  on  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway.  Close  to  it  is  a 
weir  on  the  sands,  and  the  chapel  was  built  for 
the  parish  priest  to  say  mass  in  daily  for  the 
success  of  the  fishery.  Its  dimensions  are  of  the 
smallest — perhaps  about  10ft.  by  Oft. — thereof 
and  walls  are  alike  of  concrete.  It  is  quite  dis- 
mantled, and  has  not  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  vicar  of  Llandi-illo-yn-Rhos 
receives  a  rent-charge,  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of 
the  fish,  for  officiating. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  last 
week,  another  effort  was  made  to  avert  the  all 
but  consummated  scandal  of  the  new  Temple 
Bar  obstruction.    The  city  architect  stated  that 
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the  nuisance  will  cost  "  only  six  thousand 
guineas,"  -with  a  trifle  for  extras  of  some  £4,000 
more.  Of  the  three  extras,  two  would  be 
statues  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,200  a-piece.  These  are  to  be  of 
marble — they  might  as  well  be  of  sugar-candy, 
as  far  as  their  appearance  goes,  after  a  12  months' 
exposure  to  London  soot  and  dust.  The  third 
is  a  griffin,  on  the  top,  at  a  thousand  guineas. 
Ultimately  the  question  was  adjourned  to  another 
meeting.  There  seems  to  be  little  hope  of 
common  sense  prevailing  at  present,  but  it 
must  do  so  ultimately.  Everybody  will  recol- 
lect how  the  Corporation  tried  hard  to  spoil 
London  Bridge,  and  how  very  nearly  they  suc- 
ceeded. Just  such  another  check  now  must  be 
administered  to  the  City  Fathers  if  we  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  latest  consequences  of  their 
foUy. 

The  Liverpool  Engineering  Society  held  its 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  "Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquett-street,  Mr.  A.  Ross,  president,  in  the 
chair.  A  paper  on  the  "  Construction  and 
Maintenance  of  Highways,"  by  Mr.  Windon, 
the  reading  of  which  had  been  adjourned  from 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  was  read  and 
discussed.  The  President,  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held  on 
the  27th  October,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Dibbin,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  "  On  the  Combination  of 
the  Block  and  Interlocking  Systems  on  Rail- 
ways," would  be  read. 

De.  Alfred  Caepentee  proposes  to  do  away 
with  fog  in  London  by  the  adeption  of 
the  following  means  :  — 1.  A  tax  upon 
coal-consuming  grates  ;  2.  Gas  retailed  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  28.  to  2s.  3d.  per 
l,0()0ft.;  and  3.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  chimneys  not  consuming  their  own 
smoke  ;  while  London  railway  companies  should 
be  compelled  to  use  similar  precautions  with 
their  engines.  "  Soot,"  says  the  doctor,  '-would 
not  then  be  a  part  of  our  daily  food.  We  should 
not  have  to  burn  gas  when  the  mid-day  sun  is 
shining  without  a  cloud  above  our  chimney- 
tops  ;  our  public  buildings  would  not  be  dis- 
figured by  black  mantles,  or  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  which  renders 
their  destruction  now  inevitable." 

A  CONFEEENCB,  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sun- 
day Society,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  Society's  organisa- 
tion in  Scotland,  particularly  as  regards  Edin- 
burgh, was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  in  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Glasse, 
Old  Grey  Friars,  presiding.  There  was  a  pretty 
large  attendance,  and  the  proceedings  on  the 
whole,  passed  off  much  better  than  in  the 
Art  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  Society's  programme 
was  introduced  the  same  day. 

The  summer  that  has  just  passed  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  death-rate  of  New  York,  specially  attri- 
butable to  an  unusual  mortality  among  the 
inhabitants  of  tenement  houses.  The  limited 
space  on  the  island  on  which  residences  could  be 
built  has  induced  the  erection  of  buildings 
capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  families, 
and  the  packing  of  these  together  in  a  manner 
that  has  shut  them  out  from  the  chance  of  light 
and  ventilation.  In  many  places  similar  houses 
are  built  in  the  rears  of  the  front  ones,  on  the 
same  building  lot  of  25ft.  by  100ft.,  thus 
effectually  shutting  out  light  and  air  from  all. 
The  result  of  this  crowding  of  the  tenement- 
house  districts  has  given  New  York  in  some  blocks 
a  population  of  750  souls  to  the  acre.  While 
there  are  in  London's  most  densely-populated 
neighbourhoods  175,000  people  to  the  square 
mile,  there  are  in  parts  of  the  Fourth  Ward  of 
New  York  290,000,  or  over  60  per  cent.  more. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  overcrowding, 
cleanliness  has  become  impossible.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  BuUding  and  Health  Departments 
are  disregarded,  laws  and  ordinances  are 
violated,  and  badly-drained  houses,  without  the 
required  means  of  disposing  of  ashes  and  gar- 
bage, with  scarcely  the  conveniences  demanded 
by  common  decency,  have  been  supplemented 
by  filthy  neglected  streets.  The  people  who 
live  in  these  places  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 
They  are  compelled  to  pay  in  such  dens  rents 
that  would  secure  them  a  decent  house  in  any 
other  city,  because  there  are  no  cheap  suburban 
residences  in  New  York,  no  cheap  apartment 


houses  in  healthy  localities  where  working  people 
may  live. 


CHIPS. 

The  tapestries  from  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry, 
are  being  repaired  for  the  town  council  of  the  city 
at  Messrs.  Bartlett's,  Blenheim-street,  London. 
The  canvases  are  being  cleansed  from  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  centuries,  bringing  out  the  colours  and 
outlines  more  brightly  and  distinctly,  and  the 
ragged  edges  made  good.  The  work  will  be  another 
six  weeks  in  hand,  and  it  is  said  will  make  the 
tapestry  capable  of  lasting  a  couple  more  cen- 
turies. 

The  Brighton  Board  of  Guardians  on  Tuesday 
week  instructed  Mr.  Maynard,  surveyor  to  the 
Board,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  extecsion  of  the 
workhouse,  by  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  south 
side  for  120  female  adult  imbeciles  and  30  children, 
and  on  the  north  side  accommodation  for  100  male 
vagrants. 

A  new  peal  of  eight  bells  were  dedicated  at 
Crawley  parish- church,  Sussex,  on  Wednesday 
week.  They  were  cast  by  Messrs.  Gillett,  Bland, 
and  Co.,  of  Croydon,  and  are  hung  on  oak  framing, 
and  furnished  with  chiming  apparatus.  The  total 
cost  has  been  £600,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Boswell, 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland. 

St.  John's  Church,  Stratford-by-Bow,  was  re- 
opened on  the  2nd  inst.,  after  internal  renovation, 
including  the  colouring  of  walls  and  arcades,  and 
the  filling  of  the  margins  of  windows  with  stained 
glass.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
T.  Norton  and  Sons,  of  Stratford.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  still  undergoing  repairs,  the  contractor 
for  this  being  Mr.  J.  Morter. 

New  schools  at  Cwmffrwdoer  have  just  been 
erected  for  the  School  Board  for  Trevethin,  near 
Pontypool,  and  will  be  opened  about  a  fortnight 
hence.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Evans  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

A  new  organ  in  Berwick-on-Tweed  parish- 
church,  built  at  a  cost  of  £570,  by  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Harrison,  of  Leeds,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
week. 

Mr.  Mirrless  has  been  re-elected  Lord  Dean  of 
Guild  for  Glasgow,  for  1880-1. ' 

The  Cardiff  School  Board  on  Thursday  week 
adopted  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  P.  Price,  of  that 
town,  for  the  proposed  new  schools  in  Stacey-road, 
and  those  of  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Fawckner  for 
the  new  schools  in  Splotlands. 

The  town-council  of  Stockton-on-Tees  last  week 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  desirabilitj'^ 
of  providing  a  public  park  for  the  townspeople. 

The  parish-church  of  Great  Oakley,  near  Man- 
ningtree,  Essex,  has  been  reopened  after  restora- 
tion :  the  uneven  dilajjidated  walls  have  been 
made  sound  and  seemly,  the  galleries  have  been 
removed,  and  the  pews  are  replaced  by  open 
benches. 

The  final  act  in  the  transfer  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  Strood  Waterworks  from  a  company  to  the 
Cojporation  of  Rochester,  took  jjlaceon  Wednesday 
week,  when  the  deeds  of  transfer  were  signed.  The 
sum  paid  by  the  city  for  the  undertaking  is  £7,945 
15s.  Id.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  town  council  to 
extend  the  works  so  as  to  atioid  an  ample  water- 
suppily  for  the  whole  of  Sti'ood  and  Frindsbury. 

Prince  Leopold  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  W.  Busbridge  to  deliver  to  the  students  of  the 
Metropolitan  Drawing  Classes  the  Queen's  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
Lord  Mayor  will  preside,  and  the  ceremony  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  Guildhall  about  the  first 
week  in  November. 

The  Coimcil  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
having  resolved  to  institute  regular  courses  of  lec- 
tures "On  the  Science  of  General  History,"  and 
elected  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  F.E.S.L.,  F.B.Hist.S.,  to 
deUver  the  first  course  of  30  lectures  during  the 
sessions  of  1880  and  1881.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  in  the  lecture- 
theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  at  3  o'clock,  commencing  with 
Saturday  next. 

The  memorial- stone  of  a  new  Wesley  an  chapel 
at  Alan-road,  Ipswich,  was  laid  last  week.  The 
cost  will  be  £1,077.  Mr.  Hubert  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  A.  Coe,  the  builder. 

A  new  Congregational  chapel  at  Nacton  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The  cost  will  be  about 
£400.  Mr.  Coe,  of  Ipswich,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr. 
A.  Conder,  of  London,  the  architect. 

Mr.  Charles  Walsh  has  been  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Halstead,  Essex. 

The  town  coimcil  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  received, 
on  Wednesday  week,  a  report  from  Mr.  Alfred  M. 
Fowler,  M.I.C.E.,  borough  engineer,  as  to  the 
proposed  new  thoroughfare  from  the  Milk  Market  to 


Pilgrim-street,  the  net  cost  of  which  he  estimates 
at  £84,000.  The  scheme  has  already  been  sanc- 
tioned in  principle  by  the  town  coimcil,  and  the 
matter  stands  over  for  consideration  in  detail. 
Should  it  be  canied  out,  an  estimated  sum  of 
£15,000  will  be  saved  from  the  £84,000,  as  an 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  scheme  wUl  be  obviated  by 
the  cutting  through  of  an  "unhealthy  ai'ea"  in 
Pandon. 

The  plans  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Walker,  surveyor,  Hornby, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  rural  sanitary  authority 
of  Lunesdale,  for  the  sewering  of  the  village  of 
Halton. 

The  Wigton  urban  sanitary  authority  opened,  on, 
the  7th  inst.,  15  applications  for  the  office  of  sani- 
tary inspector,  the  salaries  required  varying  from 
£36  to  £150  a  year.  The  authority  appointed  the 
man  who  asked  least  money — a  local  joiner  named 
T.  Tiffen. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Godalming,  on  Tuesday 
week,  before  Major  Hector  Tulloch,  R.E.,  an  in- 
spector of  the  Local  Government  Board,  relative 
to  a  complaint  from  certain  memorialists  at  the 
Charterhouse  school  and  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Farncombe,  that  the  Godalming  rural  sanitary 
authority  had  made  default  in  providing  suffioient 
sewers  for  the  district.  The  complaint  appeared 
to  arise  out  of  a  dispute  between  the  masters  of 
Charterhouse  and  the  sanitary  authority  as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  the  cost  and  plans  of  the 
sewering  of  the  Charterhouse  estate. 

The  Chiswick  commissioners  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co.,  Grosvenor 
Wharf,  Westminster,  for  the  kerbing  and  channel- 
ling of  the  main  road  with  Aberdeen  granite,  a 
distance  of  If  miles,  through  Turnham- green. 

The  Chelmsford  highway  board  received  on 
Friday  a  report  from  a  committee  as  to  the  advi- 
sability of  adopting  the  contract  system  for  the 
repair  of  highways.  Forty -eight  replies  had  been, 
obtained  to  circulars.  As  a  result,  the  committee 
recommended  the  board  to  appoint  one  surveyor 
for  the  whole  district  at  a  salary  of  £250  per 
annum,  that  his  exclusive  services  be  given  to  the 
board,  and  that,  on  his  appointment,  it  be  explained 
to  him  that  the  board  proposed  to  h.t  out  the  re- 
pairs of  the  highways.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  decided  to  retain  Mr.  Whitmore  as  sur- 
veyor till  the  end  of  the  financial  year  in  March 
next. 

The  Keswick  local  board  received  and  accepted, 
last  week,  notice  of  resignation  from  Mr.  Till,  their 
surveyor. 

For  the  proposed  hotel  opposite  the  new  railway 
station  at  Preston,  the  directors  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  Companies  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Neild  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Works  of  water  supply  are  in  course  of  comple- 
tion for  the  villages  of  Arlecton  and  Frizington, 
for  the  Whitehaven  rural  sanitary  authority.  Mr. 
Gardine,  of  St.  Helen's,  is  the  contractor,  and  the 
work  is  heing  executed  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Renney,  surveyor  to  the 
authority. 

A  plan  for  a  new  post  office  at  Hereford  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Rivers,  the  Government  surveyor. 
The  new  building  will  be  of  stone,  with  orna- 
mental dressings  on  the  front.  The  cost  will  be 
between  £4,000  and  £5,000. 

On  Simday  morning  fire  broke  out  in  the  Guild- 
hall at  Arbroath.  The  property  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  damage  done  will  amount  to 
several  thousand  pounds. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Bible  Christian  Chapel  Lu  Bam-street,  Liskeard, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  skilful  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Skentleberry,  architect,  of  East 
Looe.  The  edifice  is  of  Early  English  Gothic 
character,  local  stone  being  used  for  the  walUng, 
and  Bath  stone  for  the  various  diessings.  The 
carved  work  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
Mr.  NichoUs,  of  Liskeard,  is  the  general  contrac- 
tor. 

The  new  hostel  for  the  residence  of  the  students 
and  tutors  of  the  Schote  Cancellarii,  Lincoln,  was 
ojiened  by  the  Bishop  on  Friday.  The  building 
was,  till  recently,  the  county  hospital,  and  was 
bought  for  £4,000;  the  alterations  have  been 
effected  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  from  the  dpsigns  of 
Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son,  of  Lincoln.  Rooms  for 
32  students  and  two  tutors  are  provided  in  the  old 
wards,  and  the  former  board  room  and  dispensary 
are  converted  into  a  private  chapel.  The  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Sims, 
of  Lincoln. 

The  local  board  of  Oxford  received  a  report  at 
their  last  meeting  from  the  drainage  committee 
stating  that  £184,000  had  already  been  borrowed 
and  expended  in  the  drainage  of  the  city,  and  that 
a  balance  of  £6,722  9s.  7d.  would  be  required  to 
complete  the  rmdertaking.  It  was  decided  to  apjily 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  permission  to 
boiTow  a  further  sum  of  £7,000. 
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CHIPS. 

Our  able  (;oiil('m])()rary  luii/iiiccring,  lias  just 
added  a  new  leutuio  to  its  l)agos,  viz.,  an  illustrated 
record  of  iiatenfs,  which  will  he  of  very  great  ser- 
vice to  invcutois,  patentees,  and  the  public  genc- 
lally. 

At  Rothcrham,  on  Friday  last,  the  principal,  Mr. 
E.  Norris,  of  Westbourne,  opened  a  spacious  new 
schoolroom.  It  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  one 
of  Shorland's  patent  open  firoiilaoc  ventilating 
warin-air  stoves. 

A  Boman  Catholic  church  at  Courtwood,  about 
five  miles  from  Portarlington,  was  dedicated  on 
Simday.  The  church  is  Gothic  in  character,  and 
has,  with  the  ad  joining  presbytery,  cost  over  £9,000, 
exclusive  of  the  high  altar  which  is  constructed  of 
granite  and  marble,  and  cost  the  donors  £000.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  William  Hague,  of  Dawson- 
street,  Dublin,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Mouasterevan. 

A  new  reredos  has  just  been  placed  in  the  old 
parish-church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton.  It  is  a 
carved  oak  frame,  containing  three  paintings, 
representing  "  The  Adoration  by  the  Magi,"  "  The 
Annunciation,"  and  "The  Baptism  of  Our  Lord." 
The  artist  was  Mr.  Corhett,  of  London,  and  the  cost, 
incluiling  framework,  wainscot,  and  painting,  was 
£230. 

Extensive  works  of  water  supply  are  approach, 
ing  completion  at  Dunfermline  for  the  town  councils 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  are  the 
engineers. 

The  Guisborough  highway  board  resolved  last 
week  to  build  a  new  bridge  at  Commoudale,  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Paver,  their  survej'or,  and  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £340. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Powys- 
land  Club,  held  at  the  museum  and  library  in 
"Welshpool,  on  Monday,  the  question  of  association 
with  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  was 
discussed,  it  being  mentioned  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  central  museum  for  Welsh  antiquities 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Powytland  Museum,  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  which  has  just 
been  enlarged.  It  was  resolved  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  council  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  with  the  object  of  making  the 
Welshpool  Museum  a  general  and  central  one,  in 
antiquarian  matters,  for  the  Principality. 


rjamplougli's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  lilLIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  tliroughout  tlie  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Kill.    Use  no  substitute  — f  Advt.1 

HoUoway  s  well-lvnown  and  hig-hly-esteemedPills 
put  the  power  oi'  removing  his  infirmity  within  the  si'asp  of  every 
invalid.  Martyrs  to  iiidijrestion,  who  are  daily  becoming  weaker 
and  worse,  may  make  themselves  stout  and  strong  by  taking 
these  medicines  in  the  doses  plainly  indicated  in  theiraeeon.- 
p  anying  diicctious. 


Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryness,  tick- 
ling and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Kpps's  Glyceiiue  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections^  .  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  bccnnics 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  "id.  and  Is.  Ucl.,  labelled 
"  J-VMEs  Epps  and  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London."  A 
letter  received  :  "Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  iiave  found  your  Glycerine 
Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  'medical  treat- 
jrient)  in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear 
the  voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm. — Yours  faithfully, 
GonooN  Holmes,  L.R. CP. E., 'Senior  i*hysiciau  to  the  Municipal 
Tlu'oat  and  Ear  Infirmary. "j 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.    For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages, 
Schools,  &c. 
NO  DIUED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford- 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hili  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatisn  to 
CHAELES  TEASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—  [Advt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  'Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being 
AVell-known  and  Tried  'Weather  Stone. 


50,000  Feet  Cube   in  Stock. 

PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  tlie 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


AnEHDARE.— For  making  a   culvert  over  the  Dare 
Fclhan  in  North-street,  for  the  Aberdare  local  board  :  — 
Thomas,  T.,  Aberdare  (accepted)  ...    £172   2  0 
[Lowest  of  three  tenders  received.] 

Alleniieads.— For  the  erection  of  parsonage  hou.se 
and  boundary  walls  at  AUenheads,  Northumberland,  for 
the  llev.  J.  M.  Lister.  Mr.  Edward  Shewbrooks,  arclii- 
tect,  2,  Market-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Accepted 
tenders  : — 

Excavator,  bricklayer,  mason,  slater,  and  plasterer  :  — 
Charlton,  *.,  Northumberland      ...     £917  10  0 
Carpenter  and  joiner,  plumber,  painter,  and  glazier  : — 
Fairlamb,  T.,  Northumberland     ...     £667    0  0 

Boundary  walls  : — 
Charlton,  J   160   0  0 

BARMOuxn,— For  extension  of  promenade,  and  works 
connected  therewith.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  engineer, 
Portmadoc  :  — 


Evans  and  Jones,  Dolgelley 

£1,895 

19 

9 

Owen,  Portmadoc  

1,843 

0 

0 

Jones,  Barmouth   

1,656 

0 

0 

Davies,  Portm  idoc  

1,552 

0 

0 

AYilliams,  R.,  Harlech   

1,534 

0 

0 

Davies,  'Waenfawr  

1,500 

0 

0 

Hughes,  Portmadoc  

1,475 

0 

0 

Pritchard,  Portmadoc   

1,349 

0 

0 

Jeffreys,  Col wyn  Bay   

1,138 

2 

8 

Williams,  G.,  Harlech  (accepted) 

1,113 

1 

6 

Battersea. — For  alterations  at  "Magpie,"  Battersea 

Park-road.  Mi-.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Great 
George-street,  'Westminster : — 

Blenkarne    £205   0  0 

Beale    196   0  0 

"Walkley   178   0  0 

Lamble   157   0  0 

Taylor,  Brixton-road  (accepted)   ...      143   0  0 

Bedford. — For  new  business  premises,  Harpur-street, 
Bedford,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Bryant,  poulterer  and  dealer  in 
game.    Mr.  John  Day,  architect :  — 

Spencer,  T.,  Bedford   £590   0  0 

Hull,  J  ,  Bedford    575   0  0 

Corby,  J.  and  Son,  Bedford   566   0  0 

Foster,  S.,  Kempiton   560   0  0 

Walton,  J.,  Bedford   545  10  0 

Bedford.- For  new  coach-house  and  stable  with  hay- 
loft over,  &c.,  at  Wadsworth  House,  Kimbolton-road, 
Bedford,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Bull.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect 
and  surveyor : — 

Haynes,  G.,  Bedford   £119  10  0 

Brighton.— For  erecting  a  wall  on  the  western  and 
southern  boundary  of  the  workhouse  extension  site,  for 
the  Brighton  board  of  guardians : — 

Barnes,  J   £360   0  0 

Patching  and  Son    298   0  0 

Cheeseraan  and  Co   290   0  0 

Lockyer,  G- B.,  Brighton  (accepted)      285   0  0 

Bristol. — For  the  reconstruction  of  St.  George's 
sewers,  for  the  St.  George's  local  board  :  — 

Yalland,  T.  K.  (accepted)    £757  :  0  0 

CnALFONT  St.  Giles's. — For  additions  to  mansion  and 
new  stabling  at  the  Grove,  Clialfont  St.  Giles's,  for  G. 
H.  Salisbury,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  E.  Bull : — 

Knignt  and  Sons,  Chertsey  (accepted)  ...  £4,210 
For  stable  fittings  :— 
Musgrave,  Bond-street,  W.  (accepted)    £627    1  0 

Ceiswick,  S.W. —For  dust  removing,  cleansing  and 
slopping,  for  the  Chiswick  Improvement  Commissioners. 
Sir.  H.  C.  Smith,  engineer:  — 

For  Turnham  Green  and  Brentford-roads : — 

Winn,  J   £250   0  0 

Bm'ford&  Ball,  Cuiswick  (accepted)       160   0  0 
For  all  the  other  roads  in  the  parish  :  — 

Winn,  J.—    £214    0  0 

Hancock,  J   210   0  0 

Stroud,  J.,  Acton    190   0  0 

Burford  and  Ball  (accepted)        ...      160  0  0 

Claphasi. — For  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  upon 
the  Broomwood  Park  Estate,  Clapham  Common.  Messrs. 
Haminack  and  Lambeit,  sm'veyors  ; — 

Harriss    £9,960   0  0 

Neale,  R.  and  C   9,500   0  0 

Cardus   8,990    0  0 

Rigby   8,9.32    0  0 

Neale,  J   8,600    0  0 

Pound   8,292   0  0 

Bloomfield    7,882   0  0 

D  AWLiSH.— For  the  extension  of  the  town  water  supply, 
for  the  Dawlish  local  board  :  — 

Shapter  and  Son,  Dawlish   £1,578  0  0 

Tripe,  W.  P.,  Dawlish    1,532  0  0 

Portbury  and  Co.,  Exeter   1,012  0  0 

Johns,  E.,  Dawlish   918  0  0 

Soper  and  Salter,  Exmouth      ...  899  0  0 

Hawkins  and  Best,  Dawlish      ...  818  0  0 

Taylor,  Bros.,  Teignmouth       ...  720  0  0 

Epsom.— For  extending  a  wood-cutting  shed  at  the 
workhouse,  for  the  Epsom  board  of  guardians  :— 

Walker,  F.,  Leatherhead                      £69   0  0 

Warr,  Croydon                                    6G   0  0 

Rivers,  H.                                            55   0  0 

Jeal,  J                                                   53   0  0 

Stone,  F                                             49   7  6 

Hards,  G.,  Ewell                                   49   5  0 

Stred wick,  Epsom  (accepted)        ...      48  10  0 

Euston-road,  N.W. — For  alterations  and  repairs,  for 
Mr.  F.  H.  Warr.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  57, 
Moorgate-street,  E.C  :  — 

Eiddell,  G.  and  T.,  Newington  Butts  (accepted)  £600. 

Feock,  Cornwall.- For  the  rebuilding  and  renovating 
of  Feock  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Mr.  SUvanus  Trevail,  archi- 
tect, Truro  : — 

Julian,  J.  H.  and  Sons  (accepted)...    £250  0  0 
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THE  PEICE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
II.— In  Money. 

IT  is  Avorth  considering,  that  almost  every 
civilised  nation  has  found  it  possible, 
often  for  centuries  together,  to  treat  all  its 
buildings  architecturally.  Every  race  has 
at  all  times  had,  as  our  own  race  has  at  the 
present  time,  to  deal  with  works  of  all 
classes,  temporary  and  permanent,  costly 
and  cheap  :  and  has  found  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  making  each  and  all,  in  their 
proper  ways,  artistic.  In  this  sense,  archi- 
tecture is  not  a  matter  of  money.  All  the 
world  has  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  a 
cheap  architecture — not  the  less  refined 
because  of  this — for  cheap  building,  and  a 
temporary  architecture — not  the  less  genuine 
because  of  this— for  temporary  purposes. 
True,  it  has  also  had  a  costly  architecture 
where  costliness  was  fitting,  and  a  per- 
manent architecture  where  permanence  was 
wanted ;  but  its  buildings  were  all  har- 
monious, and  there  were  no  discords  in  the 
ascending  scale  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  The  barns  and  cottages  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  instance,  were  not  more 
vulgar  or  commonplace  than  its  cathedrals. 
The  wooden  chalets  of  Switzerland  are, 
many  of  them,  v/orks  of  art,  as  well  as  the 
churches  of  Lausanne  and  Freyburg.  The 
most  temporarj-,  and  cheapest,  perhaps,  of 
all  architecture — that  of  Japan — is  genuine 
in  its  way,  as  well  as  the  permanent  and 
costly  works  of  Egypt  and  Rome.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  for  us — though  one  which 
was  inevitable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  — 
that  the  cheap  and  temporary  buildings  of 
our  own  Mediaeval  period  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  passed  away.  We  know  well 
what  the  higher  class  of  works  were,  for 
they  are  still  to  be  seen ;  but  we  can  only 
infer  from  a  few  lingering  remains,  and  a 
number  of  post-Mediseval  imitations,  what 
the  commoner  ones  resembled.  In  addition, 
moreover,  to  this  inevitable  lack  of  know- 
ledge, the  workers  in  the  Gothic  revival,  or 
some  of  them,  suffered  from  a  constant  mis- 
direction which  was  not  at  all  inevitable. 
Art-critics,  with  their  boundless  eloquence 
and  self-confidence,  assured  them  that,  as 
the  Gothic  style  sprang  out  of  the  con- 
structional necessities  of  vaulting,  no  build- 
ings but  vaulted  ones  were  truly  Gothic.  A 
sort  of  half-to'eration  might,  indeed,  be 
given  to  the  mass  of  English  churches, 
which,  if  they  had  no  vaults,  had  plenty  of 
pointed  arches,  buttresses,  and  other  features 
of  the  true  Gothic  style ;  but  as  for  the 
domestic  work  of  the  same  periods,  with  its 
wooden  floors  and  square-headed  windows, 
it  was  not  worth  the  slightest  study  or  the 
smallest  imitation.  Of  late  years  we  have 
heard  the  same  argument  over  again,  used, 
this  time,  to  prove  that  Gothic  work  is  quite 
unfit  for  modern  purposes.  The  style  arose 
from  vaulting,  we  are  told,  and  can  only  tc 
carried  out  perfectly  with  vaulting.  Now, 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  vault  our  town 
buildings  generally,  to  say  nothing-  of 
houses  and  cottages ;  therefore  Gothic 
architecture  is  unfit  for  town  buildings, 
houses,  and  cottages.  The  first  inventor  of 
this  argument,  whoever  he  was,  had  clearly 
studied  Gothic  in  nothing  but  its  cathedra's. 
In  the  best  Medieval  times,  according  to 
him,  everybody  ought  to  have  lived  in  a 
cathedral,  bought  and  sold  in  a  cathedral, 
put  their  corn  into  a  cathedral,  and  kept 
their  cows   and  pigs  in  a  cathedral.  If 


Mediaeval  builders  erected,  for  any  one  of 
these  purposes,  a  building  that  was  not 
vaulted  and  buttressed,  they  were  traitors 
to  their  principles,  and  false  to  the  very 
stj'le  they  invented.  This  is  what  the 
argument  leads  us  to  :  and  it  makes  us  ask 
whether  its  inventor  is  prepared  to  apply 
the  same  measure  to  other  styles,  t.uch,  for 
instance,  as  the  Greek  ?  The  essence  of  the 
Greek  temple  style  lies  in  its  shadow- 
casting  colonnades  and  porticoes  ;  but  does 
anyone  suppose  that  every  Athenian  felt 
bound,  on  true  art  princii^les,  to  make  his 
house  into  a  miniature  Parthenon  ?  We 
know,  on  the  contrary,  that  Athenian 
dwelling-houses,  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek 
art,  were  exceedingly  slight  and  unpre- 
tending :  and  yet  every  fragment  of  Greek 
pottery  and  jewellery  teaches  us  that  all  the 
art  of  that  age,  civil  and  domestic,  as  well 
as  religious,  must  have  been  perfect  in  taste 
and  keeping. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  every  style, 
and  the  Gothic  style  amongst  the  rest,  had 
one  mode  of  treatment  for  grand  monu- 
mental works ;  and  another  mode,  quite 
different,  and  yet  quite  harmonious,  for 
everyday  purposes.  If  anybody  likes  to  say 
that  the  everyday  stylo  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  not  Gothic,  so  be  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  the  style  which  the  Gothic  designers 
evolved  as  most  fit  to  harmonise  vdth  their 
monumental  works  ;  it  was  the  architectural 
prose  which  they  felt  ought  to  go  along 
with  their  architectural  poetry.  The  great 
weakness  of  the  modern  Gothic  revival  has 
been  its  neglect  to  study  the  prose,  and  its 
attempt  to  put  everything  into  poetry ;  tUI 
now,  in  revulsion  from  it,  we  see  another 
and  smaller  i-evival  which  would  put  every- 
thing into  prose.  The  strength  of  this  latter 
revival,  absurdly  called  that  of  the  "  Queen 
Anne  style,"  is,  that  instead  of  aping  in 
taverns  and  dwellinghouses  the  features 
which  fitly  belong  only  to  permanent 
national  works,  it  accepts  the  conditions  of 
humbler  life,  and  tries  to  make  something 
artistic  out  of  them.  In  spite  of  all  the 
gratuitous  follies  and  puerilities  of  its  detail, 
it  is,  in  the  best  examples,  more  truly  in 
harmony  with  good  Mediaeval  buildings 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  civil  and  domestic 
edifices  of  the  Gothic  revival.  It  is  nearer, 
in  fact,  to  the  "prose  style" — the  style  for 
cheap  and  temporary  buildings — of  the 
Middle  Ages,  than  are  all  those  combina- 
tions of  shapeless  general  form  with  pre- 
tentious ornament,  which  have  been  palmed 
upon  the  world  as  adaptations  of  the 
Pointed  style  to  secular  requirements. 
However  imperfect,  and  even  positively 
objectionable,  it  may  be,  it  is,  in  this 
respect,  an  effort  in  the  right  direction ;  an 
attempt  to  provide,  as  every  age  of  living 
architecture  has  provided,  a  graceful  way  of 
doing  common  things,  to  supplement  its 
noble  way  of  doing  great  things.  It  will 
not  be  a  final  attemf)t,  for  nothing  is  final ; 
it  will  be  followed  by,  or,  far  better,  will 
transform  itself  into,  more  genuine  and  more 
satisfying  attempts  at  the  "prose  style" 
which  we  have  so  long  been  wanting — 
simpler,  truer,  and  more  natural ;  but  the 
lesson  once  learnt  will  not  bo  lost,  and  we 
may  count  in  the  future  on  having  once 
more  a  cheap  and  temporary  manner  of 
b^iilding  for  cheap  and  temporary  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  a  costly  and  permanent 
manner  for  dignified  and  durable  monu- 
ments. 

Coming  round,  then,  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  paper— the  price  of  architec- 
ture in  money — it  would  seem  that  its  price 
must  depend  very  much  on  what  it  aims  at. 
A  vast  quantity  of  modern  building  aims  at 
being,  not  only  more  than,  for  pecnniai-y 
reasons,  it  can  be,  but  more  than  it  ought  to 
be,  even  were  money  no  object  at  all.  This 
is  tiue  of  a  multitude  of  the  designs  which 
get  chosen  in  competitions,  especially  where 
there  is  no  professional  adviser,  or  where  his 


advice  is  not  taken.  And  even  where  there 
is  no  competition,  as  in  London  street- 
buUdings  generally,  this  is  the  sort  of  design 
which  publicity-hunting  clients  arc  apt  to 
seek  for,  and  too  often  to  obtain.  The  price 
is  high  enough — higher  than  that  of  real 
architecture — and  incomparably  too  high 
for  work  whose  every  attempt  at  art  only 
makes  it  more  vulgar  and  repulsive.  Half 
the  banks  and  offices  in  London  might  have 
been  built  with  real  taste  and  beauty  for 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  it  cost  to  make 
them  flashy  and  obtrusive  :  and  half  the 
houses  in  the  suburbs  might  have  been  made 
homelike,  refined,  and  attractive,  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  on  the  amount  it  took  to 
render  them  dreary,  commonplace,  and 
wearisome.  The  fact  is,  modern  architec- 
ture, like  modern  society,  is  nearly  all  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe.  The  cottage  wants  to  pass 
for  a  house,  and  the  house  for  a  mansion, 
and  the  mansion  for  a  palace.  Instead  of 
trjing  to  be  the  summit  and  flower  of  its 
own  class,  everything  prefers  to  be  the  sedi- 
ment and  refuse  of  the  class  above  it.  Where 
such  an  aim  as  this  exists,  no  money  can 
ever  be  enough.  If  ten  thousand  pounds 
are  provided,  ihe  constant  effort  is  to  do 
something  which  could  only  be  properly 
done  for  twenty  thousand ;  and  if  the 
twenty  thousand  were  forthcoming,  ambi- 
tion would  rise  proportionately,  and  stretch 
upwards  to  something  that  would  really 
need  thirty  or  forty  thousand.  In  our  times 
money  is  too  often  lavished  where  it  would 
be  better  withheld,  and  grudged  where  it  is 
urgently  wanted.  Private  and  relatively 
temporary  buildings  are  covered  with  mis- 
placed ornament  stolen  from  monumental 
structures ;  while  our  monumental  struc- 
tures themselves  are  dwarfed  and  stunted 
for  want  of  the  funds  which  work  of  the 
highest  class  demands.  In  short,  we  need 
more  money  fur  most  of  our  public  build- 
ings, and  less  money  for  many  of  our  private 
ones  ;  and  we  need,  at  the  same  time,  to  put 
every  sort  of  building  into  its  right  and 
natural  class,  and  to  keep  it  there.  The 
price  of  architecture,  as  regards  the  mere 
cost  of  its  construction,  was  not  too  high 
for  ancient  Greece,  or  13th-century  Britain 
to  pay ;  and  thej  were  both  poor  indeed, 
compared  to  modern  England.  Its  price,  in 
this  sense,  ought  to  be  the  price  which  it 
takes  to  carry  out  a  building  thoroughly 
well  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  it ;  to  build 
a  great  public  edifice  in  marble  and  granite, 
with  sculpture  and  painting  as  good  as 
living  artists  can  make  them  ;  to  put  up  a 
London  street-dwelling  in  brick  and  terra- 
cotta, with  ornaments  fit  but  few  ;  to  run 
up  a  country  cottage  in  tiles  and  concrete, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  wood  and  plaster  ;  but  to 
do  each,  in  its  way,  as  perfectly  as  the  rest. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  price  which  it  costs  to 
realise  in  art  the  maxim  once  followed  in 
life— 

"  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honour  lies." 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  the  "  price 
of  architecture ' '  as  meaning  the  money 
which  it  takes  to  erect  truly  architectural 
buildings  ;  the  sum  laid  out  in  materials  and 
labour  to  shape  them  from  the  ideal  into 
the  actual.  But  what  about  the  cost  of  the 
ideal — a  thing  as  much  more  valuable  than 
mere  bricks  and  stones  as  mind  is  more 
precious  than  inorganic  matter  ?  Is  not  this 
idea  the  very  essence  of  the  subject — the 
thing  which,  if  it  is  absent,  will  turn  all  the 
hoped-for  architecture  into  mere  finery,  and 
make  it  better  for  the  builders  that  they  had 
been  satisfied  with  four  walls  and  a  roof  ?  Is 
not  this  worth  paying  for,  and  what  should 
be  the  price  of  it?  The  price  of  it  at  present 
is  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  work.  The 
work  may  require  much  thought  or  little, 
and  the  thought  may  be  of  the  highest 
quality  or  the  lowest :  but  it  is  all  valued 
alike.  Giotto  and  RafFaele,  if  they  were 
alive,  would  receive  their  5  per  cent.,  and 
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so  also  would  Batty  Langloy  and  Peter 
Nicholson.  It  would  cost  5  per  cent,  to 
design  Wostiuinster  Abbey,  and  5  per  cent, 
to  design  the  theatre  in  the  New-cut.  For 
5  per  c(!nt.  you  can  get  a  plan  for  the  mass 
of  sheds  and  chimneys  constituting  some 
rough  factory,  which  requires  no  details  at 
all ;  or  you  cau  get  the  drawings  for  a 
tower  like  those  of  Laon  or  liheims,  which 
require  an  infinity  of  details  from  bottom  to 
top.  For  5  per  cent,  you  can  get  the  advice 
of  the  last-Hedged  pupil  who  has  put  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door  and  has  begun  to 
gain  experience  at  his  client's  cost :  of  the 
last  speculating  builder  whoso  speculations 
have  failed,  and  who,  rising  in  his  fail,  has 
dubbed  himself  "architect"  :  of  the  pushing 
individual  who  calls  himself  auctioneer, 
surveyor,  architect,  and  estate  agent  all  in 
one— or  of  the  accomplished  artist,  perfected 
by  years  of  experience  and  a  lifetime  of 
study.  In  modern  architecture,  as  in  death, 
all  men  are  equal.  The  painter,  as  his  work 
improves,  or  as  his  abilities  are  recognised, 
raises  his  price  :  the  barrister  expects  higher 
and  higher  fees  as  his  name  becomes  known : 
the  author,  if  he  is  a  risiny;  man,  is  re- 
munerated by  the  larger  and  larger  circula- 
tion of  each  successive  work ;  but  the  only 
reward,  with  rare  exceptions,  that  comes  to 
the  most  successful  architect,  is  to  get  at 
last  twice  or  ten  times  as  much  work  as  he 
can  personally  manage,  all  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  which  he  received  at  the  outset  of 
his  career.  By  renouncing  all  care  for  his 
art,  by  doing  his  work  just  well  enough  to 
keep  it  coming  in,  and  by  making  himself, 
in  short,  a  mere  "man  with  a  muck-rake," 
a  specially  fortunate  architect  may  at  last 
get  some  compensation  for  the  expense 
of  his  training  and  the  unremunerated 
labour  of  his  earlier  years.  But  what  of 
architecture  all  this  time  ?  Is  that  likely 
to  flourish  while  the  only  way  in  which  its 
practitioners  can  make  a  decent  living  is  by 
first  putting  up  two  or  three  good  buildings 
to  show  that  they  can  design,  and  then  by 
having  to  hurry  over  all  the  rest  on  pain  of 
finding  their  way  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ? 
And  again,  what  can  be  expected  of  it  while 
the  highest  class  of  work  is  incomparably 
the  worst  paid,  and  while  each  architect,  as 
a  rule,  only  gets  work  of  some  one  particular 
class?  Five  percent.,  no  doubt,  is  plenty 
for  arranging  and  superintending  such 
things  as  factories,  storehouses,  and  sheds  ; 
but  it  h  ardly  pays  for  paper  and  office  rent 
in  the  case  of  small  schools  and  village 
churches.  If  architects  generally  were  em- 
ployed on  buildings  sometimes  of  one  class 
and  sometimes  of  another,  things  would 
equalise  themselves,  and  on  the  average 
might  be  bearable ;  but  as  it  is,  nearly  all 
the  work  of  one  sort  goes  to  one  set  of  men 
and  nearly  all  that  of  the  other  sort  to 
another  set.  In  quality,  the  difference  in 
the  work  of  the  worst  of  one  set  and  the  best 
of  the  other  is  something  like  that  between 
the  work  of  a  Transpontine  scene-painter 
and  that  of  Leighton  and  Millais  ;  and  the 
eftect  is  very  much  what  it  would  be  if  these 
two  classes  of  painters  were  paid  all  their 
lives  long  at  one  uniform  price  per  square 
yard.  The  scene  painter,  no  doubt,  would 
live  in  clover,  but  the  P.R.A.  and  R.A. 
would  have  hard  work  to  live  at  all. 

We  noted  in  the  previous  artic'e  how, 
apart  from  all  questions  of  making  his 
professional  duties  pay,  the  modern  archi- 
tect is  compelled  to  do  his  work  in  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  which  it  ought  to  take. 
His  clients,  as  wo  saw,  were  nearly  always  in 
a  hurry,  and  not  unnatm-ally  so,  for  time  is 
money,  in  modern  life.  But  we  now  see  a 
still  further  cause  which  reduces  the  pitiful 
remnant  of  time  which  is  left  him — the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  his  work  at  a  profit 
instead  of  a  loss.  This,  indeed,  scarcely 
affects  the  architect  whoso  work  is  of  the 
lowest  and  roughest  class.  On  the  one 
lumd,  he  needs  far  less  time  to  study  it  in, 


and  on  the  other  hand,  it  pays  so  much 
better,  tiiat  he  can  afford  to  give  far  more 
time  to  it.  The  more  purely  architectural 
anyone's  practice  is,  the  more  he  is  hurried 
over  it  and  the  worse  he  is  paid.  If  the 
present  system  had  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  architecture  al- 
together, it  could  not  have  been  more 
ingeiuously  adapted  to  its  end.  First  of 
all,  the  puhlic  will  not  now  jjay  the  price  of 
architecture  in  time  ;  and  next,  they  do  the 
very  opposite  of  paying  the  jotcc  of  it  in 
money,  since  the  least  architectural  work  is 
paid  for  thobcst,  and  the  highest  class  of  work 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  paid  for  at  all. 


MERCANTILE  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
THE  CITY. 

THE  demolition  of  old  property  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Farringdon-street  has 
alforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
erection  of  warehouses  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  was  previously  found  jjossible 
within  the  City.  The  "Queen  Anne" 
promises  to  insinuate  itself  here  and  there. 
Tliough  there  is  nothing  very  striking  or 
original  in  that  direction,  yet  a  block  of 
three  houses  and  shops  in  red  brick, 
pretending  to  follow  that  style,  is  in  course 
of  construction,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Locke,  architects,  of 
Basinghall-stieet.  I  he  red  brick  front  is 
plain  and  sensible ;  the  upper  stories  are 
relieved  by  brick  pilasters  corbelled  out,  and 
these  support  some  moulded  red  brick 
cornices  between  the  windows.  A  tiiple 
pilaster  occurs  between  the  houses,  and  a 
Mansard  roof,  with  dormers,  crowns  the 
building.  It  is  rather  a  pity  such  a  narrow 
strip  of  building-ground  as  that  on  the  west 
side  near  the  Viaduct  should  have  been 
built  upon  ;  but  Mr.  F.  Beeston,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn-fields,  has  done  his  best  to  utdise  the 
space.  The  building  is  a  narrow  slice  of 
considerable  elevation,  having  its  narrow 
front  to  Farringdon-street,  and  facing  Hol- 
born  Viaduct.  It  is  a  block  of  warehouses 
built  in  red  brick,  with  stone  pilasters,  and 
entablature  to  the  ground-story.  The  only 
attempts  at  ornameutation  are  the  vertical 
panels  in  the  front,  and  the  circular  gable  ; 
the  panels  have  carved  red  brick  foliage 
spiritedly  done  ;  the  stone-work  is  plain,  and 
the  horizontal  bands  of  stone  lintels,  &c.,  are 
continued  round  and  form  some  relief. 
A  total  floor-space  of  15,500  feet  is  obtained  ; 
the  buildings  are,  we  understand,  fitted 
with  every  convenience  for  warehouse 
purposes.  A  very  valuable  site  near  is  to  be 
let  for  premises,  the  plans  for  which  have 
been  prepared  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
tenants,  by  Mr.  Vickery. 

Between  Snow-hill  and  Charterhouse- 
street,  on  the  east  side,  a  large  area  of 
ground  has  been  filled  up  by  a  row  of 
houses  and  shops,  for  the  new  Vegetable 
Market,  in  a  more  pretending  stylo  of 
architectuie,  Avhich  wo  might  fairly  desig- 
nate as  French  Italian  of  a  rather  less 
ambitious  kind  than  that  of  the  Meat  Market. 
The  houses  have  shops  towards  Farringdon 
and  Charterhouse-streets,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  former  frontage  they  are  carried  uji 
four  stories,  the  lower  wings  being  roofed 
with  high  Mansard  roofs,  having  stone 
dormers,  of  oval  shajje,  carved.  Faced  with 
red  brick,  the  relief  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  narrow  pilasters  of  stone  which  divide 
the  houses,  above  which  runs  a  stone 
entablature  or  cornice,  and  stone  architraves 
around  the  windows.  The  entrance  to  the 
market  will  be  by  a  corner  archway  of  stone 
facing  Charterhouse-street.  When  finished, 
these  buildings  will  form  part  of  the  Corpora- 
tion scheme ;  though  why  the  Meat  Market 
should  have  been  so  grand,  and  the 
buildings  set  apart  to  Pomona  so  plain,  is  a 
mystery.  We  cannot  pass  by  the  structure 
of  red  brick  and  stone  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Dresser  and  Holmes,  the  art-furniture  manu- 


facturers. Its  design  has  evidently  been 
inspired  by  Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock's 
front  in  the  same  thoroughfare.  It  is  gabled, 
and  has  a  wide  iiointed-arch  recess,  partly 
filled  by  a  stone  mullion  wuidow,  but  left 
open  below  for  a  vestibule  and  balcony. 
In  the  brickwork  arc  introduced  panel*  of 
tiles  of  Oiiental  design,  but  we  prefer  the 
plainer  and  broader  treatment  of  its  original. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  architecture  of 
this  class  is  not  indebted  for  improvement  to 
the  efforts,  sympathy,  or  taste  of  the  architect 
who  affects  high  art.  As  mercantile  building 
it  is  suffered  to  ri-main  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  first  rule  is  praci  ical  common-Eense.  The 
absolute  demands  of  site,  light  and  air,  and 
adjoining  rights,  the  requirements  of  business- 
have  to  be  considered,  and  if  these  are  duly 
met,  the  archi'ect  has  earned  and  can  fairly 
claim  as  much  praise  from  the  public  as  if  ho 
had  to  carry  out  the  most  costly  structure  of 
pure  fancy  untrammelled  by  utilitarian  wants. 
The  structural  requirements  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  few  definite  forms.  The  piers 
of  brickwork  must  be  massive  and  well-con- 
nected together,  the  windows  must  be  wide 
and  serviceablt*,  and  the  architecture  must  be 
entirely  governed  by  the  position  of  the 
floors  and  the  openings.  Ironwork  neces- 
sarily enters  largely  into  the  construction, 
not  only  of  the  floors  but  of  the  windowi', 
and  if  the  architect  can  impart  a  little  taste 
to  the  constructive  details,  which  means  a 
little  more  study  and  time  expended  upon 
them,  he  will  not  have  laboured  in  vain. 
Among  the  plainer  buildings  in  Farringdon- 
street,  must  be  mentioned  a  warehouse  now 
building  at  the  corner  of  Clerken well -road, 
by  Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons.  There  is  one 
effective  warehouse  style  dictated  by  the  re- 
quirements we  have  mentioned.  We  may  call 
it  the  "  Continuous-pier  style."  In  this  form 
of  building  the  openings  naturally  arrange 
themselves  in  thevertical  spaces  between  the 
piers,  and  the  windows  can  be  separated  by 
horizontal  lintels  or  interfenestral  woodwork 
or  panels  recessed  from  the  outer  face  of  the 
building.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
Mtssrs.  Brett's  premises  in  Holborn ;  but 
there  are  many  other  instances  to  be  met  with 
in  the  city.  The  horizontal  divisi'^ns  are 
made  subordinated  to  the  vertical,  and  the 
architect  has  an  excellent  material  ready  to 
his  hand  in  terra-cotta  which  can  be  cast  in 
l^anels.  Flemish  Gothic  adapts  itself  well  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation,  especially  in  the 
fenestration,  but  the  trabeate  styles  of  con- 
struction equally  suit  the  warehouse, and  might 
be  made,  in  competent  hands,  very  character- 
istic. In  Aldersgate-street,  opposite  Man- 
chester Hotel,  the  vertical  or  j>ilast'.r  style 
may  be  noticed  in  some  new  buildings,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  the  small  amount  of 
walling  introduced. 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  office 
accommodation  in  Chancery-lane  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Clark,  architect,  of  20,  South- 
ampton-buildings, by  the  erection  of  a  large 
block  of  chambers  facing  Lincoln's-Inn. 
The  front  is  of  Portland  stone,  of  five  stories, 
with  strongly  marked  horizontal  divi-ions, 
between  which  the  windows  are  made  the 
prominent  featares.  Those  in  fact  are  not  sub- 
ordinate d  to  any  order,  but  give  the  key- 
note to  the  elevation  in  a  njanner  rather 
obtrusive  than  architectural.  Every  story 
has  its  own  species  of  window  ;  the  ground- 
floorhas  cu-cular  arches  rusticated,  with  large 
keystones  and  carved  heads,  the  first  floor 
has  square-headed  windows  ;  above  this  the 
changes  are  rung  with  segment  and  square 
heads.  The  variety,  if  not  charming,  is 
vigorous.  Each  row  is  united  as  it  were  by 
the  hoiizontal  c  mice  over  it ;  but  the  effect  is 
spotty  and  the  details  lumpy,  and  breadth  is 
lost  by  the  multiplicity  of  carved  x>ilaster 
caps,  consoles,  and  keystones.  In  thu  centre 
the  faoade  is  broken  by  a  slightly  canted  bay 
over  the  entrance,  the  windows  being 
returned  without  modification.  The  rod 
granite  shafts  to  the  ground-floor  windows 
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are  meagre,  and  the  capitals  heavy,  and  the 
carver  of  the  keystone  heads  to  the  arches 
has  endeavoured  to  impress  the  beholder  by 
the  size  of  his  work — one  of  the  unfortunate 
results  attending  architectural  sculpture. 
We  enter  the  building  by  a  central  doorway 
between  polished  red  granite  jambs,  a  series 
of  shafts  of  this  material  forming  the  pilasters 
of  the  windows  to  the  ground-story.  A 
straight  corridor  leads  from  front  to  back, 
opening  from  which  are  the  offices.  In 
front,  on  each  side  of  corridor,  is  a  large 
room  of  considerable  length,  and  behind 
this  are  two  smaller  rooms  or  offices,  well 
lighted,  which  are  planned  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  let  together  or  singly.  Thus  on 
each  side  of  the  main  corridor  we  get  a 
suite  of  throe  chambers  well  adapted  for 
legal  or  other  professional  or  mercantile 
purposes.  Light  to  the  centre  rooms  in  the 
rear  is  obtained  by  an  area  on  each  side, 
which  thus  reduces  in  width  the  size  of  room, 
while  the  rearmost  offices  are  lighted  at  one 
end  and  the  side.  Ascending  by  a  stone  stair- 
case from  the  corridor,  we  alight  on  the  first 
floor  ;  the  level  of  the  chambers  in  the  rear 
is  reached  frcm  the  first  landing,  a  few  addi- 
tional steps  leading  to  the  rooms  in  the  front. 
The  back  rooms  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
disposed  in  a  like  manner  to  those  below, 
and  can  be  let  as  suites  or  singly,  while 
there  are  four  front  rooms,  two  on  each  side, 
well-lighted  by  wide  three-light  windows  ot 
plate-glass.  There  appear  to  be  seven 
stories  of  chambers  behind,  and  six  floors  of 
large  rooms  in  front,  or  about  fifty  rooms  in 
all  available  for  offices.  Each  floor  has  the 
same  central  cori-idor  approach,  and  the 
architect  has  ingeniously  contrived  the  door- 
ways of  the  offices  in  the  rear,  which  on  plan 
form  splayed  notchesin  the  rooms,  an  arrange- 
ment allowing  the  doors,  by  being  set  at 
an  angle,  to  front  the  corridor  approach. 
Greater  space  in  the  corridor  is  thus  afforded, 
and  a  kind  of  small  lobby  made  to  each  en- 
trance. To  afford  ample  light  to  this  part 
glazed  lights  are  introduced  along  the 
office  partitions  close  to  the  ceiling.  Each 
office  has  a  fireplace,  so  that  partitions  be- 
tween them  would  render  each  complete. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  finished  with 
plaster,  but  no  decoration  has  been  at- 
tempted. Sanitarj'^  arrangements  have  been 
•caried  out  in  a  complete  manner  in  the  base- 
ment. Below  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
building,  a  wide  area  lighted  by  pavement 
lights  traverses  the  whole  frontage,  and  a 
series  of  water-closets  are  obtained  vaulted 
nndemeath  the  footway.  The  corridor  or 
area  forms  a  well-lighted  space  in  front,  and 
is  paved  with  white  and  black  tiles  laid  in  a 
diagonal  pattern  ;  the  walls  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks.  Chancery-lane  is 
gradually  throwing  off  its  old  smoke-be- 
grimed aspect,  and  fagades  of  formal 
design  have  arisen  in  the  place  of  dingy 
brick  premises;  offices  ill-ventilated  and 
badly  lighted,  choked  with  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  ages,  have  disappeared  ;  but  as  yet 
modern  architejturehas  only  made  a  change 
with  little  improvement,  so  far  as  the  art 
displayed  in  the  new  building  is  concerned. 


ST.    PANCRAS  INDUSTEIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

THE  second  St.  Pancras  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, opened  last  Saturday  at  the  In- 
stitute in  Drummond-street,  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  last  annual  display. 
Two  classes  of  exhibitors  send  their  handi- 
work— professional  and  amateur  ;  and  a 
third  class  of  articles,  the  work  of  appren- 
tices and  others  under  18  years  of  age, 
belong  to  both  ranlis.  Taking  the  lower 
and  smaller  room,  we  are  agreeably  struck 
by  the  large  number  of  articles  in  metal 
and  cabinet  work,  wood-carving,  and 
decorative  furnishing.  Wrought  iron  has 
not  a  few  workers,  who  have  done  their  best 


to  show  that  we  have  not  altogether  lost 
the  art  of  the  Media3val  workman.  An 
ornamental  stand  for  flowers,  made  of 
wrought  iron,  with  hammered  foliage,  by 
E.  A.  Mills,  of  Liverpool-road,  Islington,  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  articles  in 
this  class.  While  we  can  accord  praise  for 
the  technical  skill  and  power  of  design 
manifested  in  it,  we  may  regret  that  so 
much  skill  has  been  spent  on  a  design  faulty 
in  the  principles  of  ornamentation.  The 
back  and  side  panels,  with  their  branches 
and  leaves  bent  in  natural  positions,  are  too 
imitational ;  they  might  be  the  stems  and 
tendrils  of  the  plants  tliey  imitate  so  well ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  out  of  place  for 
the  purpose  thoy  serve.  Altogether,  there  is 
wanting  a  motif  in  the  design.  The  model  of 
ornamental  gates,  by  J.  T.  Aldis,  of  Pitzroy- 
square,  and  the  iron  shield,  by  B.  Hum- 
phreys, a  smith,  of  Burton-crescent,  are 
creditable  productions. 

Repousse  work  finds  some  able  representa- 
tives of  the  art  in  A.  W.  Austin,  A.  de  Caes- 
maeker,  and  W.  J.  Allard.  The  panel  in 
silver  repousse,  by  A.  W.  Austin,  Stoke 
Newington,  is  spirited  in  execution.  Henry 
Irving,  as  Macbeth,  by  A.  de  Caes- 
maeker,  is  also  clever  in  manipu- 
lation. Embossed  and  chased  metal,  copper, 
and  brass -work  are  to  be  seen.  The  pair  of 
finger-plates,  No.  1 2,  are  vigorous  in  design  ; 
but  we  cannot  admire  the  heavy  mounted 
casket,  in  an  architectural  style,  by  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  brass-finisher. 

Several  very  creditable  specimens  of 
cabinet-work  show  that  the  artists  in  this 
class  of  work  have  taken  up  the  later  and 
better  types  of  design.  We  may  refer  to 
the  suite  of  bedroom  furniture.  No.  61,  exhi- 
bited by  W.  M.  Holdom,  of  Old  Pord-road, 
manufactured  in  walniit,  relief  being  given 
by  sample  incised  lines.  The  wardrobe  and 
toilet- table  are  effective  and  simple  in  out- 
line. S.  Kendall's  model  of  "Early" 
English  (querj'  Late  English)  cabinet  is  also 
pleasingly  simple.  Another  quietly-con- 
ceived cabinet,  called  an  ' '  ebonised  Early 
English  cabinet,"  by  J.  Plattely,  also  took 
our  fancy  for  its  simplicity  and  breadth  of 
treatment,  it  is  relieved  by  brass  furniture,  of 
good  design,  and  a  coved  shelf  at  the  top. 
The  cabinet  in  walnut,  with  painted  satin- 
wood  border  round  the  glass,  shown  by  J. 
Beauchamp,  of  Gray's  Inn-road,  and  the 
toilet-table.  No.  57,  by  W.  H.  Davies,  with 
Light  wood  drawer-fronts,  are  both  well- 
made  and  effective.  The  study  of  good  old 
cabinet-work  is  evidently  leading  to  a  plainer 
and  more  sensible  mode  of  ornamentation, 
depending  on  truthful  outline  and  the  natural 
relief  of  the  material,  without  extraneous 
aids.  The  inlaid  cabinets,  by  W.  Gray,  of 
St.  John's  Wood,  and  W.  Langsdale,  car- 
penter, are  clever  in  workmanship  ;  but  the 
effort  in  No.  72  to  produce  something  elabo- 
rate has  resulted  in  flashiness  of  a  vulgar 
kind.  The  best  inlaid  work  are  the 
two  panels  by  W.  Clayton,  Wardour- 
street  (Nos.  65,  66)  ;  the  first,  the 
Decalogue,  is  a  work  of  which  we  spoke 
in  commendation  in  our  notice  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Exhibition.  Several 
specimens  of  marble  and  glass  mosaic  have 
been  sent  by  J.  Curtis,  niosaicist,  of  Kent- 
ish Town.  We  mny  iucntion  Nos.  67,  and 
68,  also  some  inlaid  panels  by  A.  Tourbilton, 
of  Newman-street,  Oxford-street.  In  the 
specimens  of  wood-carving,  many  admirable 
attempts  are  to  be  seen.  The  large  panels 
of  wood-carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
restored  by  G.  H.  Bull,  Stanhope -street, 
and  two  very  elegantly  carved  panels  in 
lime-tree  wood,  one  an  adaptation  of  the 
oak,  and  the  other  of  the  crocus,  by  the 
same  artist,  are  noteworthy  designs.  W. 
Aumonier,  Tottenham  Court-road,  con- 
tributes a  carved  oak  panel  in  low  relief, 
Italian  in  spirit  ;  and  W.  P.  Jenkins, 
Euston-square,  several  clever  panels  for 
cabinets.    The  sycamore  carved  Cupid  on 


blue  ground  is  pleasing  in  colour  ;  but  we 
cannot  admire  the  over-mantel  in  ebony 
and  sycamore  (No.  31)  overladen  with  crude 
ornament,  and  sadly  wanting  in  breadth 
and  meaning.  The  book-covers,  carved  in 
oak,  by  Maria  L.  Irwin,  Lower  Norwood 
(28),  and  M^ria  E.  Peeks,  Chelsea,  are 
praiseworthy  as  the  work  of  lady  artists  ;  so 
are  the  treatment  of  birds  in  oak.  No.  32, 
and  the  book-covers.  No.  43.  Generally 
there  is  less  of  that  meaningless  natural 
imitation,  even  in  this  branch  of  artistic 
handwork,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see. 

Pancy  fret-work  is  a  production  which 
always  greets  us  at  these  industrial  collec- 
tions. It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  there  is  not  much  to  commend  in  this 
particular  kind  of  art,  further  than  the 
itigenuitj'  and  jjerseverance  in  the  worker. 
Cutting  out  of  thin  wood,  figures  and  other 
shapes,  animal  and  vegetable,  is  a  harmless- 
way  of  occupying  one's  spare  time,  but  as  an 
artistic  handicraft  it  soeius  almost  profitless,  if 
notpuerile.  Atany  rate,  we  have  a  large  space 
devoted  to  vases,  brackets,  frames,  and  other 
specimens.  Pret-work  illustrating  the 
Seven  Ages  of  Man,  by  J.  Sparrow, 
Hampstead-road,  is  clever,  and  the  outlines 
good.  Eugene  Golonya  'also  sends  some 
neatly-cut  objects.  In  turnery,  P.  Froud's 
vases  in  ebony  and  tulip-wood,  J.  Watzak's 
smoldng-table  (51),  and  the  work  of  J.  W. 
Watkins,  call  for  notice. 

Painting  on  glass  and  china  is  not  a  well- 
represented  class.  V.  H.  Haile,  Kennington- 
road,  sends  a  panel  of  six  tiles,  and  two 
plates  painted  in  subdued  colours,  of  good 
design.  The  series  of  tiles  representing 
Cinderella,  by  C.  J.  Parks  (No.  80)  is  rather 
bright  in  colouring.  The  tiles  exhibited  by 
E.  Sears,  Lisson-grove,  Nos.  8-1,  93,  are 
clever,  and  represent  the  weU-known  fables 
of  ^sop ;  we  also  notice  some  plaques  with 
figure  subjects.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Euston- 
square,  shows  a  stained-glass  panel  of  some 
promise,  and  Nathaniel  Sears,  an  apprentice, 
Lisson-grove,  a  glass  panel,  with  iEsop's 
fables,  rather  spoilt  by  the  blue  comers.  A 
few  oil-paintings  are  hung  on  the  walls, 
but  these  scarcely  call  for  any  remark.  In  the 
water-colours  we  notice  a  view  of  church  at 
Chingford,  byT.E.  Jeffers(107),andHendon- 
road,  Hampstead,  by  the  same  artist. 

Passing  to  mechanical  models,  we  have  a 
large  collection  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
engines :  the  names  of  P.  Nasmyth,  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  G.  P.  Lacey,  Rotherhithe, 
are  again  conspicuous  as  exhibitors.  A 
model  safety-lift,  by  .J.  M.  and  K.  W.  M. 
King,  Victoria-park,  we  have  noticed  some- 
where before.  The  object  is  a  good  one,  as 
the  cage  is  arrested  directly  any  breakage 
takes  place.  We  must  also  mention  a  fern 
case.  No.  145  ;  a  jjortahle  self- supplying 
lavatory  (139),  by  T.  Barralet,  Finsbury  ;  a 
nickel-plated  bicycle  ;  some  air  and  water- 
tight boxes  of  tin,  by  G.  Niepold,  Hamp- 
stead-road;  patent  steam-screw  ventila- 
tor (149),  by  J.  B.  Papier;  new  lock  for 
carriage-doors(151),  by  S.  A.  Say,  Old  Kent- 
road.  S.  Smith,  Dalston,  sends  a  large  col- 
lection of  imitation  woods  and  marbles,  and 
T.  Holton,  Lambeth,  a  four-panel  door, 
decorated  with  cberuical  stains,  clever  as  an 
application,  but  overcrowded  in  design.  We 
must  not  forget  in  this  class  the  invalid 
chairs  and  other  ingenious  appliances  which 
are  shown  by  Thomas  Mcllroy,  of  Fitzroy- 
square. 

The  larger  room,  occupied  by  amateur 
work,  is  bewildering  in  extent  and  variety 
of  objects,  from  fancy  woolwork  to  models 
of  yachts.  Beginning  with  the  cabinet- 
work, we  notice  a  lady's  inlaid  cabinet,  by 
T.  Clarke,  a  carpet  planner.  The  designer, 
who  is  a  better  artificer  than  artist, 
seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  porti''o  and  steejjle  for  this, 
and  we  should  never  have  taken  his  work  to 
be  a  cabinet.  The  decoration  is  even  in 
worse  taste  ;  it  is  crowded  with  inlays  and 
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appliquu  work,  which  gives  it  a  very  spotty, 
giiiicraok  appojirance.  Irihiid  workboxes 
aro  numcron.s,  but  wo  can  only  mention  a 
chest  of  drawers  by  a  French  polisher  ('-^"O), 
and  throe  panels  by  a  furniture  liner  (203)  ; 
specimens  of  wood-carving  abound.  One  of 
the  most  striking  exhibits  is  a  chest  of 
drawers  (4;5()),  by  O.  li.  Pliimmor,  an  ap- 
prentice under  18.  The  foliage  is  bold,  but 
the  work  suffers  from  heaviness,  and  the 
carved  upright  sides  aro  outre.  The  panels  in 
oak  (207),  and  tlie  fretwork  spccmiens  (214, 
21o)  show  that  genius  in  art  is  not  con- 
fined to  jirofessional  workers  ;  but  we  must 
pass  on  to  the  oil-paintings.  In  this  class 
of  work  we  find  a  few  creditable  productions. 
No.  221,  "  .^till  Life,"  No.  224,  No.  228,  are 
clever  studies,  though  by  artists  in  another 
field.  G.C.Blatchlcy,  policeman,  Hampstead, 
whose  works  we  have  before  noticed,  still 
finds  time  to  dabble  with  his  brush,  and 
shows  a  decided  talent,  only  needing  culti- 
vation. "Currants"  (235),  by  a  house- 
painter,  are  clever  in  the  reflected  lights  and 
half-tints.  No.  253  is  also  a  clever  study  of 
Peonies,  by  a  wood -carver.  The  water- 
colour  drawings  are  less  successful  than  we 
have  seen  them.  Gertrude  DufiBeld's  "  Study 
of  a  Helmet "  (28*1),  and  the  flowers  in  a 
cup  (300),  by  a  wood- carver,  are  two  of  the 
best  works  in  this  class.  Pen  and  ink, 
pencil,  and  crayon  drawings  abound,  but 
few  are  worthy  of  mention ;  they  are  only 
instructive  as  indicating  the  value  of  our  art 
schools.  Every  conceivable  occupation  is 
represented,  from  silver-chasers  to  brush- 
makers  and  hair-cutters.  Needlework 
abounds ;  we  notice  some  good  colours  in 
357,  a  work  by  a  pensioner,  N.  Brixton. 
Some  cleverly-executed  crewel  work  and 
quilts  may  also  be  mentioned.  Class  III.  is 
interesting  as  being  the  work  of  youths 
under  18.  We  mention  at  random  (441) 
some  fret-carved  brackets  by  Dodimead ; 
No.  514,  stained  glass  ;  519,  four  painted 
plaqiies  cleverly  conventionalised,  and  No. 
520,  with  foliage  and  birds,  chiefly  the  work 
of  apprentices.  The  names  of  Langsford, 
Stacey,  and  Eyan  stand  well.  Models  of 
machinery  are  numerous,  as  Nos.  524,  525  ; 
and  in  ornamental  work  538,  542  are 
noticeable  productions,  displaying  technical 
skill  and  artistic  discernment. 


ON  ST.   ALB  AN' S  CATHEDRAL  WEST 
FRONT.* 
[with  lithogeaphic  illusteations.] 

WHEN  I  received  a  kind  invitation  to  come 
to  Lincoln  for  this  Congress  of  the 
Archseological  Institute,  followed  by  the  inquiry 
whether  I  could  bring  with  me  a  paper,  it  struck 
me  that  a  subject  in  which  I  personally  was 
much  interested,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  the 
study  of,  and  which  also  had  risen  to  much 
national  importance,  might  find  favour  on  such 
an  occasion ;  and  I  therefore  made  ready  a 
paper  on  St.  Alban's  West  Front,  which  for 
some  time  had  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  which 
I  shall  now  read,  merely  prefacing  the  remarks 
which  it  will  contain  with  the  proviso  that,  what 
I  shall  say  comprises  such  information— and  it  is 
by  no  means  small,  as  present  known  facts  and 
discoveries  will  warrant— on  which  I  have  built 
certain  theories,  which  may  hereafter  be  some- 
what modified  by  discoveries  expected  to  be  made 
m  the  future  ;  of  my  broad  outlines,  however,  I 
have  little  doubt,  and  such  modifications  as  may 
hereafter  be  looked  for  will  be,  ttierefore,  chiefly 
matters  of  detail.  In  dealing  with  St.  Alban's 
I  have  dealt  with  it  as  its  present  remnants 
suggest,  and  as  its  recorded  architectural  history 
warrants  ;  but  for  the  general  elucidation  of  its 
design  it  must  be  compared  with  parallel 
examples,  and  for  the  explanation  of  its  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  we  must  consider  the  pro- 
bable motives  of  those  who  were  its  designers. 

In  former  days  at  Cambridge  it  was  my 
privilege  to  listen  to  some  most  interesting 

♦  ..to'^'PtP'"  ''^'^^  before  the  Eoyal  Arehreological  Insti- 
fKvt'„  w  rf''^'^*'"^^'^'^  Lincoln,  July,  1S80,  by  the  Rev. 
melthlm^^S  St.  Albau-s,  and  Eector  of 


lectures  by  one  who.'o  name  and  memory  will 
ever  be  cherished  in  the  Archicological  Institute, 
Professor  Willis,    upon   Church  Architecture, 
and  I  remember  being  particularly  struck  with 
his    description    of    the    oldest  ecclesiastical 
building  on   record,    namely,    the   Temple  at 
Jerusalem.*    We  are  all  familiar  with  a  general 
outline  of  the  plan  of  that  remarkable  structure, 
and  the   Professor  was  able   to  lay  down  its 
measurements    with    extraordinary  accuracy, 
reminding  his  hearers  of  some  important  infor- 
mation hitherto  much  overlooked  in  the  later 
chapters  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  but  the  portion 
of  that  lecture  which  arrested  my  attention  the 
most  was  a  skilfvd  effort  to  obtain  .some  clue  to 
the  elevation   of  the  building,   of  which  no 
particulars  have  been  preserved.     The  great 
central  block  of  the  structure  was  represented 
in  a  model  as  being  much  like  a  large  oblong 
basilica,  with  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  one  ex- 
tremity and  a  couple  of  towers  enclosing  an 
enriched  entrance  between  them  at  the  other  ; 
the  towers  in  character  being  much  like  the 
examjiles  still  left  us  among  the  antiquarian 
treasures  of  Egypt ;  of  course  the  space  between 
this  was  conjecturaUy  filled  up ;  but,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  my  late  friend  and  instructor 
went  so  far  as  to  regard  it  as  forming  Solomon's 
porch  or  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple.  The 
ground-plan  measures  gave  the  bases  of  the 
towers,  and  the  Professor  explained  that  one  of 
these  must  h  ave  been  the  vTEpv  /loi'  translated  in  our 
English  Bible  "pinnacle,"  but  really  small  tower 
upon  which  our  Lord  was  set  at  His  temptation. 
We  arrive  thus  at  an  idea  something  like  the 
rough  one  before  you  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
imposing  portions  in  the  elevation  of  a  building  of 
which  every  feature  was  directed   by  Divine 
inspiration.    The  chief  use  which  the  Professor 
made  of  the  conjectural  restoration  of  a  build- 
ing which,  if  more   of  its    particulars  were 
known,    would    be     of     surpassing  interest 
to  the  student  of   architecture,  was  to  show 
that  in  all  human  probability  our  Mediseval  fore- 
fathers knew  just  as  much,  or  just  as  little, 
about  this  great  building  as  we  do  ;  but  that  they 
had  certainly  grasped  the  idea  of  its  lofty  front, 
had  realised  the  existence  of  its  side  towers,  had 
localised  its  "beautiful  gate,"  and  from  this, 
the  greatest  of  architectural  authorities,  because 
its  Architect  was  divine,  had  copied  the  design  of 
a  great  and  magnificent  front  to  their  churches, 
with  portals  of  entrance  which  might  well  vie 
with  a  portal  whose  name  was  emphatically 
"beautiful."     Whether  this  was  so  or  not  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  by  argumentative 
reasoning  ;  the  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  it  may 
well  be  credited  to  the  praise  of  those  who, 
with  a  less  direct,  but   still  with  an  almost 
spiritual  instruction,  designed  many  of  the  fronts 
of  our  great  churches  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  days  of  mere  hard 
business  could  never  have  produced  the  exqui- 
site designs  left  to  us  now  to  marvel  at ;  that 
they  grew  out  of  an  age  of  contemplation,  of 
seclusion,  and  of  prayer  ;  that  they  were  the 
result  of  communings  with  the  Divine  Architect 
of  all  things  ;  and  so  have  a  spiritual  character 
about  them  which  a  more  worldly  spirit  has 
failed  to  catch ;  it  may  be  so  ;  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  man  nowadays  would  be  able  to 
design  a  Cologne,  a  Strasburg,  a  Rheims,  or, 
coming  nearer  home,  a  Wells,  a  Peterborough, 
or  even  a  St.   Alban's,  as  they  were  then 
designed  :   happy  is  it  that  so  many  of  them 
remain  for  us  to  admire  and  to  love ;  h.appy 
that  so  many  traces  of  a  master  hand  remain, 
ia  some  now  ready  to  perish,  that  revived  affec- 
tion and  an  eidiindled  zeal  may  follow  them  out 
with  tender  solicitude,  in  the  almost  certain 
hope  of  reproducing  with  exactness  the  missing 
parts    and  the   ruined  portions,  so  that  our 
children  may  see  once  again  in  their  perfection 
the  glorious  works  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  our  fathers. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  history 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  church  fronts 
which  was  designed  in  England,  a  front 
now  in  a  state  of  degradation,  but  re- 
taining providentially  still  traces  of  nearly 
every  feature  required  to  suggest  and 
determine  its  restoration  and  reproduction. 
I  will  ask  those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  listen 
to  me  to  go  as  far  back  in  our  present  re- 


*  The  sketch,  which  was  exhibited,  and  which  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  reproduce  here,  showed  a  front  of 
Egyptian  character,  flanked  by  towers,  between  which 
was  a,  portal  of  entrance. 


searches  into  antiquity  as  the  Norman  Conquest. 
There  came  over  at  that  time  an  ecclesiastical 
architect  since  well  known  at  St.  Alban's,  one 
Paul  from  Caen,  who  rivalling  his  superior,  Lan- 
franc,  at  Canterbury,  set  to  work  to  build  a 
church  which  he  meant  to  bo  the  grandest  in 
England.  He  built  w  ith  the  Roman  bricks  of 
Verulam,  which  he  found  hard  by,  and  such  was 
his  assiduity,  good  fortune,  and,  I  suppose,  the 
liberality  of  his  subscription-list,  that  he  actu- 
ally finished  the  whole  church,  .and  had  the  joy 
of  beholding  it  comj^leted  in  his  life-time,  a  joy 
permitted  to  very  few  builders  beside,  on  .so 
magnificent  a  scale.  Of  this  great  church  large 
portions  (as  you  well  know)  still  remain,  in  the 
great  central  tower,  the  transejjts,  the  choir,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nave,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  western  towers.  From  these 
foundations,  described  on  page  87  of  Buckler's 
valuable  "History,"  and  seen  again  during 
some  recent  excavations  on  both  sides,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Abbot  Paul's  front  was  of  a 
breadth  unusual  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  and 
only  to  be  seen  in  rare  examples  of  later  date  in 
England.  To  obtain  this  breadth  (which 
Buckler  measures  at  155ft.,  jiist  10ft.  loss  than 
Peterborough),  the  towers  do  not  stand  at  the 
western  ends  of  the  nave  aisles,  as  at  Canterbury, 
York,  and  Lincoln,  for  instance,  but  are  placed 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  westernmost 
bay  of  the  aisles,  as  seen  in  the  .arrangement  of 
the  Early  English  west  front  of  the  exquisite 
Cathedral  of  Wells  at  the  present  moment.  I 
shall  explain  this  arrangement  best  by  the  plan 
and  elevation  which  I  have  placed  before  you. 
Of  the  ground  plan  there  is  no  doubt  ;  of  the 
central  tower  which  suggests  the  details  of  the 
smaller  western  towers  there  is  no  doubt,  for, 
though  lately  ready  to  fall,  it  has  now  been 
skilfully  and  happily  preserved  for  our  admira- 
tion ;  of  the  pitch  of  the  western  gable  and 
slope  of  the  aisle  roofs  there  is  no  doubt ;  all 
these  have  left  marks  to  insure  their  own  iden- 
tity ;  three  doors  leading  into  the  nave  and  its 
aisles  there  must  also  have  been,  but  as  to 
the  filling  up  of  details,  though  I  believe 
what  I  have  sketched  to  bo  siiKstantially 
correct,  any  person  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  ai  range  them  otherwise,  if  he  considers 
it  worth  while.  I  have  followed  Mr. 
Buckler  in  the  probable  completion  of  the 
Norman  parapets,  and  conical  treatment  of  the 
angle-turrets,  as  well  as  in  some  details  of  the 
transept- gables,  which  may  suggest  the  arcading 
of  the  west  front. 

This  front,  when  completed,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  grandest  of  its  time  in  Eng- 
land ;  Canterbury  was  then  finished  with  a 
splendid  front,  the  north  tower  of  which 
was  spared  by  the  Perpendicular  architects  of 
the  more  recent  fa(,ade,  and  only  fell  a  victim  to 
the  unwise  zeal  for  uniformity  displayed  by  a 
comparatively  recent  Dean  and  Chapter.  Alas  ! 
for  the  loss  of  that  noble  and  invaluable  tower  ; 
where  was  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  then?  But  at  Southwell 
we  have  three  Norman  towers  still  left,  but  more 
highly  enriched  than  were  those  at  St.  Alban's, 
for  their  builders  had  the  best  of  stone  easy  of 
access  ;  but  their  size  is  inferior  to  the  St.  Alban' s 
tower,  and  the  Southwell  western  towers  stand 
within  the  aisles,  thus  giving  ordy  the  breadth 
of  the  three  aisles  of  the  nave  to  the  front.  The 
noble  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  too,  had  Norman 
west  towers,  much  of  which  still  remain,  but 
they  are  situated  like  those  at  Southwell ;  so 
that  at  St.  Alban's  we  have  probably  the  first 
design  in  England  which  gives  the  magnificent 
breadth  afterwards  obtained  at  Wells  and 
Peterborough,  and  by  another,  though  different, 
subsequent  arrangement  at  Lincoln. 

The  noble  Norman  front  of  St.  Alban's  only 
stood  for  about  100  years.  Matthew  Paris,  as 
quoted  by  Buckler,  mourns  over  its  loss,  and 
rallies  its  destroyer  in  a  tone  wdiich  shows  that, 
in  an  age  which  moved  rapidly  in  architectural 
development,  there  were  yet  .some  who  liked  old 
things  better  than  new  ;  probably  St.  Alban's 
never  again  looked  so  noble  or  complete  as  it  did 
during  the  century  when  the  grand  froiit  of  its 
Norman  builder  remained;  they  were  deter- 
mined, however,  to  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  the  grandest  of  work  at  St.  Alban's; 
as  decorative  art  advanced,  the.se  men  must  see 
it  in  its  perfection  ;  a  laudable  ambition  infected 
its  very  atmosphere.  John  de  Cella  then,  at  this 
period  succeeded  one  Abbot  Warren,  who  had  a 
new  front,  evidently,  in  view  before  he  died. 
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for  he  left  a  legacy  of  100  marks  to  hia 
successor  to  begin  it,  but  John  de  Cella  had  a 
run  of  ill  luck  ;  his  work  seemed  never  to  prosper, 
though  anything  more  exquiBite  than  his  design 
had  never  entered  human  heart  or  brain  before  ; 
!ind  after  interruptions  and  disappointments  the 
work  was  left  to  a  more  practical  though  less 
elaborate  constrnctcr,  William  de  Trumpington, 
by  whom  the  Early-English  front  was  made  to 
inclose  the  west  end  of  the  church,  though 
whether  the  ujifier  stages  of  the  western  towers 
were  then  put  on  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Early-English  foundations  laid  on  the  Norman 
remains,  retained  the  plan  as  seen  in  the  eailier 
front,  and  arches,  one  (i  which  still  remains  per- 
fect, on  the  south  side,  led  out  of  the  aisle  into 
their  lower  stories  ;  my  own  idea  is  that  one  tower 
certainly  must  have  been  carried  high  enough 
to  contain  bells,  but  wc  have  no  traces  of  these 
towers  now  higher  than  the  line  of  the  vipper- 
most  arcade  but  one  of  the  front.  But  the  great 
feature  in  the  design  of  this  new  front  was 
the  addition  of  three  magnificent  porches, 
designed  for  working  in  Purbeck  marble, 
the  remains  of  which  are  among  the  most 
elaborate  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  middle  ages.  No  other  church  in 
England  can  boast  of  portals  such  as  these, 
Ely  has  one  well  known  porch  of  exti  aordinary 
beauty,  Peterborough  three  nrches  of  stupendous 
magnificence,  but  St.  Alban's  alone  possesses  the 
three  great  portals  which  are  tho  glory  of  the 
chief  great  Continental  cathedrals,  and  are  seen 
with  such  admiration  now  at  Rheims,  Amiens, 
and  other  well  known  beautiful  fronts  abroad. 

St.  Alban's  west  front,  then,  as  designed  by 
John  de  Cella,  and  carried  out  more  econo- 
mically by  William  de  Trumpington,  was 
arranged  much  as  I  have  here  represented  it. 
The  E.  E.  towers  might  well  be  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  matchless  central  tower  of 
Lincoln,  for  I  have  heard  somewhere  that  builders 
from  Stv  Alban's  were  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  tower,  and  its  rich  and  elegant 
details  correspond  in  many  particulars  with 
the  remains  we  have  discovered  at  St.  Alban's. 
But  at  this  x3oint  necessity  drives  us  from  the 
field  of  proof  into  the  land  of  conjecture.  We 
haw,  however,  enough  left  to  restore  with  accu- 
ra<?y  up  to  the  belfry  stage  of  the  Early  English 
towers. 

But  another  alteration  befell  this  noble  front. 
Abbot  John  of  Wheathampstead ,  who  lived  in 
the  days  when  the  Perpendicular  style  prevailed, 
set  to  work  to  enrich  the  interior  of  his  great 
church  by  means  of  painting,  and  stained  glass, 
and  at  considerable  loss  to  the  external  effect  of 
the  building,  lowered  the  aisle  roofs,  filling  the 
Norman  triforium  with  tracery  and  rich  glass,  and 
inserting  large  windows  at  its  transept  ends,  and 
in  the  central  division  of  the  west  front.  It 
would  be  necessary  in  a  strictly  conservative 
restoration  to  retain  this  western  Perpendicular 
window,  and  fortunately  this  might  be  done 
without  interfei-ing  with  the  Early  English 
porches  and  arcading  behind  them. 

I  must  now  refer  you  more  directly  to  the 
illustrations  which  I  have  prepared  in  refer- 
ence to  the  past  and  future  history  of  the  west 
front  of  St,  Alban's.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  yoK  th.3  Norman  west  front,  and  from 
this  I  must  pass  to  the  changes  which  its  re- 
moval in  v^elved.  At  this  time,  the  nave  was 
roofed  with  oversailing  oak  shingles,  the  usual 
form  and  covering  of  roofs  of  the  Norman  period. 
The  line  of  that  roof  is  distinctly  marked  now  on 
the  great  tower,  and  no  change  appears  to  have 
been  isvolved  in  its  form  by  the  change  of 
design  at  the  west  front.  The  gable,  then,  of 
the  Early  English  west  front  must  have  taken 
the  same  form  as  its  Noriaan  predecessor,  unless 
some  greater  enrichment  than  that  of  a  plain 
gable,  stepping,  and  pinnacles,  for  instance,  as 
at  Wells,  concealed  the  line  of  roof  behind  it.  I 
should  imagine,  however,  that  as  the  upper  part 
of  this  west  front  was  completed  under  pecuniary 
difficulties,  the  plain  form  was  used,  and  that  it 
was  enriched  with  laneet  windows  and  the  usual 
oraamentation  of  the  Early  English  period ; 
perkaps,  as  suggested  by  Buckler,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  coeval  west  front  of  Llandaff. 
In  front,  however,  of  this  central  gable  came  a 
highly- enriched  wall,  against  which  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  roofs  of  the  three  great  porches 
were  received ;  this  would  appear  to  have 
beeu  carried  out  with  a  straight  parapet  on 
each  side  of  the  great  Early  English  buttresses 
which  still  remain,  ^antU.  received  by  the  tower 
butteess,  which  alsa  remainsi,  and  ia  ihe  oppo- 


site angle  of  which  are  the  shafts  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  arcade  as  it  ran  over  the  face  of 
the  south  tower,  also  one  arch  of  the  lower 
arcade  as  lately  discovered.  The  curious  sr[ua,re 
abutments  on  each  tide  of  the  present  central 
compartment  are  thus  seen  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  original  front,  and  on  the  south  the  gable 
line  of  the  great  porch  is  still  visible.  We  have 
thus,  on  the  walls  themselves,  and  in  the  magni- 
ficent fragments  found  in  removing  the  stopping 
of  the  various  porches,  sufficient  to  obtain  a  very 
accurate  clue  to  the  true  restoration  of  this  noble 
front  up  to  the  straight  parapet  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  completing  the  remaining  por- 
tions, as  wo  have  every  reason  to  conclude  they 
were  completed,  or  intended  to  bo  completed, 
we  get  upon  paper,  which  is  harmless  compared 
with  stone,  a  west  front,  much  like  the  one  before 
you,  on  which  you  may  retain  the  present  west 
window  if  you  please. 

Now  we  have  clear  evidence,  and  we  may 
regard  its  discovery  as  one  of  those  valuable 
facts  which  have  come  out  of  the  interesting 
architectural  controversy  which  the  restoration 
of  the  high  pitched  roof  of  the  nave  has  elicited, 
that  in  Decorated  times  the  Abbots  of  St.  Alban's, 
like  the  Abbots  of  Peterborough,  became  dis- 
satisfied with  their  over-sailing  roofs  of  shingles, 
and  determined  to  have  parapets,  with  the  more 
noble  covering  of  lead.  At  Peterborough  the 
fall  of  the  Norman  central  tower  led  to  the 
reconstructioa  of  the  abutting-  roof  ag'ainst  its 
Late  Decorated  successor  ;  at  St.  Alban's 
possibly  a  lees,  but  still  a  very  great,  failure  of 
the  ancient  work,  in  the  fall  of  the  southern 
compartments  of  the  nave  so  nobly  rebuilt  by 
Abbot  Mentmore,  suggested  the  same  change  ; 
the  result  was  a  roof  as  seen  at  Peterborough, 
all  but  the  lead,  and  now,  I  rejoice  to  say,  seen 
again  at  St.  Alban's,  lead  and  all.  We  need  the 
lead  all  the  more  at  St.  Alban's,  as  our  parapets 
are  long,  unbroken,  and  plain,  while  at 
Peterborough  the  parapets  are  highly  enriched, 
and  the  forest  of  glorious  spires  and  pinnacles 
at  the  west  end  make  many  people  come  away 
forgetting  that  the  covering  of  the  roof  is 
inferior  to  the  original.  This  change  of  roofing 
did  not,  however,  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
gable  of  the  west  front  any  more  than  it  did  at 
Peterborough,  where  the  new  roof  falls  at  a  less 
acute  angle  against  the  original  gable,  and  no 
disturbance  seems  to  have  thus  occurred  to  the 
form  of  the  west  front  till  the  insertion  of  the  west 
window.  If  one  man  from  Wheathampstead  then 
let  down  the  high-pitched  gable  of  the  front,  I  am 
here  for  the  credit  of  the  parish  to  rejoice  in  its 
restoration.  J.  W.,  marked  on  a  corbel,  which 
seems  an  integral  portion  of  the  flat  roof  of 
later  times,  seems  rather  a  dangerous  witness 
against  our  Abbot  John,  unless  Mr.  Street,  whose 
evidence  on  the  other  side  was  given  during  the 
recent  controversy,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  very  in- 
fluential court,  can  get  him  off.  If  Abbot  John, 
and  not  some  successor  just  before  the  Reforma- 
tion (as  believed  by  the  eminent  architect  whose 
authority  I  have  just  quoted),  did  lower  this 
roof,  he  did  it  to  match  his  lowered  aisle  roofs, 
and  he  lowered  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  gain 
the  power  of  greater  internal  enrichment. 

But  I  shall  weary  you.  Tou  will  see,  however, 
that  I  have  ventured  upon  a  subject  which  cannot 
be  very  briefly  disposed  of.  If  we  are  to  see  the 
west  front  of  St.  Alban's  take  its  original  rank 
among  the  great  west  fronts  of  our  English 
Cathedrals,  we  have,  you  will  observe, 
authority  for  the  accurate  reproduction  of  its 
lower  portions,  the  gable  over  the  west  window, 
the  uppermost  arcade  of  tho  front,  and  the 
towers  alone,  unless  further  discoveries  of  their 
fragments  can  be  made,  being"  left  for  adap- 
tation from  coeval  examples.  Just,  however, 
as  these  matters  were  engaging  my  very  serious 
attention,  I  found  that  what  had  appeared  likely 
to  wait  long  before  it  could  pass  from  the  phase 
of  inquiry  and  speculation,  was  about,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  enter  upon  the  region  of 
practical  work,  through  the  munificence  of  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett.  As  far  as  I  understand  the 
intentions  of  my  talented  friend,  it  is  his 
wish  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  portals,  which  the  Freemasons  of  Eng- 
land at  one  time  hoped  to  be  able  to  do, 
and  to  carry  out  the  Early  English  arcades  of 
the  west  front  according  to  the  remains  of  them 
which  have  been  brought  to  light ;  he  will  also 
complete  the  great  gable  of  the  west  front,  with 
Early  English  details.  I  should  have  rejoiced 
had  he  found  it  possible  to  raise  even  the  south 
tower,  of  which  the  particulars  have  been 


discovered,  up  to  the  level  of  the  uppermost 
arcading  of  the  front,  thus  reproducing  the 
magnificent  breadth  which  gave  this  west  front 
its  special  diguity  ;  but  we  must  not  ask 
one  so  willing  to  give  for  too  much  at  a 
time.  Constructive  reasons  will,  it  appears,  make 
some  substantial  angle  turrets  ]iecessary  ;  all  that 
we  can  ask  is  that  they  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
necessitate  the  rem'.val  of  no  old  work,  and  may 
hereafter  give  place  to  towers,  should  it  ever  be 
found  possible  to  build  them.  The  fact  that 
Sir  Edmund  has  placed  his  plan  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Chappie  (our  excellent  clerk  of  works,  and 
now  Mayor  of  our  city,  whose  unavoidable 
absence  to-day  I  deeply  regret)  to  work  out 
in  detail,  is  an  earnest  that  the  utmost  care 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  all  ancient  traces, 
and  carry  out  the  undertaking  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable on  tho  old  Unes.  We  have  suilered  greatly 
at  St.  Alban's  hitherto  from  over-much  advice. 
True,  the  building  is  one  of  great  national  im- 
portance, but  the  advice  we  havs  hitherto  re- 
ceived has  generally  been  su^'h  as  to  show  how 
best  to  do  nothing  to  preserve  our  great  church 
than  how  best  to  bring  it  again  to  its  former 
glory.  Had  our  funds  been  larger  we  could  have 
done  our  work  with  greater  satisfaction.  Never-, 
theless  I  believe  that  what  we  have  done,  after 
careful  thought,  and  the  best  counsel  we  could 
obtain,  has  been  well  done,  and  I  trust  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hand  down  to  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  one  of  the  noblest  churches  we 
have  received  from  our  ancestors,  secure  in  its 
structure,  perfect  in  its  details,  and  adapted  for  a 
renewed  life  of  work  and  of  glorious  worship, 
to  the  praise  of  Him  whose  house  it  is,  and  for 
whose  great  glory  His  servants  designed  it  in 
the  days  of  old. 


ST.  ALBAIj's  CATHEDRAl. 

The  following  is  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  reply 
to  Mr.  Toulmin's  letter  to  the  Times,  which  we 
reproduced  last  week  on  p.  455 : — 

"Poor  Mr.  Toulmin,  of  Childv/icktiiry,  near  here,  is 
siufifering  from  a  complication  of  disappointments.  The 
other  day  he  summoned  the  committee  on  whose  behalf  he 
professes  to  mite,  and  whith  only  siir\i7cs  to  try  and  pay 
the  hopeless  debt  which  he  helped  tliem  into  in  my  absence 
last  year  by  a  little  mistake  of  £  1 ,600  in  the  accounts,  and 
not  one  of  them  would  come,  as  he  only  wanted  them  to 
incm-  another  debt,  coupled  with  a  lav.'suit  if  they  did,  by 
undertaking-  the  restoration  of  the  present  decayed  ana 
vile  -n-est  window.  He  pretended  to  have  an  estimate  of 
about  £400  for  it,  as  he  says  to  you,  knowing  vei-y  well  that 
the  ver-y  able  clerk  of  the  works,  who  has  been  here  for 
ten  years  and  whom  he  had  always  before  sworn  by,  had 
estimated  it  at  £2,000,  and  the  builder's  estimate  was  rather 
more,  for  what  must  be  done  by  whoever  undertakes  to 
make  it  stand.  No  doubt  he  thinks  he  knows  better.  A 
great  man  in  this  country  is  quoted  for  saying  of  him  that 
'  whatever  he  wants  he  beheves,'  and,  I  must  add,  asserts. 
He  then  -m-ote  a  letter  accusing  the  committee  of  '  half- 
heai-teduess  and  lukewarmness,'  eiilivened  also  by  soine 
doggerel  verses,  which  he  dehghts  in.  And  now  in  despair 
he  sends  off  his  dirty  linen  to  be  washed  with  the  sheets  of 
the  Times.  As  he  does,  I  have  no  objection  to  mangle  it 
for  him.  I  Taiovf  nothing  of  his  petition  to  the  Bishop, 
who  has  no  more  power  in  the  matter  now  than  you  have, 
except  by  repoi-t  and  from  himself.  He  has  been  for  six 
weeks  pestering  people  of  all  degrees  to  sign  it  as  a  favoio: 
to  him,  and  some  of  them  have  done  .so  to  get  rid  of  him, 
saying  that  they  knew  that  it  was  useless  ;  and  the  day  he 
sent  it  he  confessed  that  he  knew  that  himself.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  more  than  hali  a 
dozen  of  the  signers  have  even  seen  the  design  of  the  -win- 
dow they  profess  to  dislike  ;  for  the  design  that  was 
exhibited  here  and  deposited  in  coxut  omitted  aU  details 
of  -window-tracei-y,  and  expressly  reserved  power  to  alter 
any  details  preserving  the  general  outUnes  shown.  Several 
persons  in  this  citj-  have  told  me  they  worUd  get  up  a  peti- 
tion the  other  way  signed  by  twice  as  may  people,  including 
many  of  his,  in  a  few-  days,  if  I  wished  it.  I  told  them 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  In  fact,  the  thing  has 
been  the  joke  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  did  not,  of 
coru-se,  disclose  the  fact  that  he  had  been  bothering  me 
for  nearly  a  year,  while  he  thought  I  was  going  to  do 
what  he  now  pretends  to  want,  begging  me  on  no  account 
to  restore  such  a  -vile  -window  as  that,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  destroy,  not  only  the  tracciy,  but  aU  traces  of 
any  gr-eat  west  -svindow,  and  to  substitute  some  '  19th 
centui->- '  lancets  as  a  purely  imaginary  restoration  of  the 
unknown  ones  of  the  l-2th  century ;  for  nobody  worth 
naming  pretends  to  know  their  size,  number,  position,  or 
anj-thing  about  them.  When  he  at  last  became  sensible- 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  attend  to  any  such  nonsense,  he 
turned  round  -within  a  week  and  alanned  me  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  '  going  to  move  heaven  and  earth  ' 
to  make  me  restore  the  present  -nindow.  Ever-ybody 
knows  that  all  he  cares  for  is  to  be  able  to  boast  that  he 
has  meddled  with  some  effect  one  way  or  another,  and 
pai-ticularly  that  he  has  made  me  do  something. 
This  also  is"  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  him.  As  he 
quotes  the  Bishop,  I  must  say  (what  he  knows  vei-y  well) 
that  the  Bishop  in  several  letters  to  me,  early  and 
late  in  the  business,  has  called  my  original  design,  ott 
■which  he  for-warded  the  faculty,  'beautiful,'  and  has 
spoken  as  disrespectfully  of  the  present  window  as  Mr. 
Toulmin  himself.  That  design  showed  the  very  window 
that  is  going  to  be  executed  as  a  probability,  in  case  the 
present  one  was  found  too  ruinous  to  stiind  -without  great 
repau-s.  The  new  one  has  been  approved  and  admir-ed  by 
every  one  -who  has  seen  it,  except  himself,  for  his  present 
object,  including  some  very  gojd  judges  who  have  equally 
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fioiiilpmncd  (lio  iH'CNcnt  one.  At  least  'JO  times  as  many 
porsunN  liiivc  <li)uo  «o  as  all  who  liavo  seen  it  and  signed 
UiH  absurd  jietition.  As  ho  lugs  in  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  evi- 
dently ^vi(h  his  eousont,  I  am  oblif-ed  to  tell  th.at  it  was 
the  cxhihition  of  a  copy  of  a  lival  de^iKn  for  the  whole 
west  front  liy  him  that  hroufjht  over  all  the  local  oppo- 
nents of  niy  facidty,  savins  always  the  implacable  arch- 
deacon, who  preferred  that  the  nave  .sin  mid  fall  to  having 
it  sav  ed  by  me,  and  that  nobody  was  s'o  lund  in  prcfcninH- 
my  desiprn  as  this  now  afritator  against  it.  And  yet  he 
lia,s  the  face  now  to  complain  of  ray  only  offerinf?  the  job 
to  Mr.  Scott  on  condition  of  his  carryinp^  out  the  approved 
and  authorised  dcsiH'n.  Hav  ing  now  Uiit  all  the  drawings 
done,  I  can  only  say  I  am  very  glad  he  refused  my  offer. 
Kin  assertion  that  my  faculty  only  authorises  '  repairs ' 
is  a  .somewhat  striking  .specimen  of  believing  for  the  time 
whatever  ho  wishes,  seeing  that  he  was  present  at  the 
Chancellor's  judgment,  and  was  reminded  by  me  very 
lately  of  what  the  faculty  is,  and  knows  perfectly  well  that 
liny  restoration  of  the  west  front  must  be  an  invention,  as 
all  except  the  middle  is  flat  brick  vv  alls  viilh  not  even  a 
door  or  a  window  at  present.  The  one  thing  which  is 
the  whole  tnith  and  nothing  but  the  tnith  in  all  his 
letter  is  that  the  work  was  duly  onlered  as  soon  as  the 
drawings  were  .sufBcicntly  complete,  so  that  it  will  go  on 
if  I  .am  murdered  to-night  incompliance  with  a  printed 
invocation  ciiculatcd  by  some  anonjnnous  doggerel  verse- 
writer  for  another  Fitzurse,  who  disposed  of  my  namesake 
in  the  early  days  of  abbey-building,  and  if  all  the  crazy 
societies  in  England  pas.s  some  more  icsolutions  and 
move  for  the  injunctions  which  Mr.  IT.  J.  Toulmin 
thinks  hp  understands  as  well  as  architcclurs ;  and  .so  he 
does,  no  doubt.  I  have  only  to  say  to  the  few  respectable 
people  who  honestly  think  that  all  future  generations 
ought  to  bo  condemned  to  gaze  on  modern  copies,  called 
restorations,  of  vile  and  ugly  fabrics,  because  they  Iiave 
'associations'  with  their  recollections  all  their  lives,  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  thenr— or  argue  with  them ;  only  that 
I  am  not  going  to  spend  £20,000  or  £30,000  to  gratify 
vjliims  of  that  kind  ;  nor  would  I  let  them  si)ol1  a  design 
which  has  received  such  unusual  approbation  if  they 
offered  to  pay  for  spoiling  it  them,=elves,  whicli  they  have 
not  the  sm.'illest  idea  of  doing.  Much  less  shall  I  gratify 
such  a  meddler  as  this  by  letting  him  have  to  .say  that  he 
lias  meddled  with  success.  Dogs  that  go  out  to  bait 
quiet  bulls  must  not  be  suix>rised  if  they  get  tossed  and 
goroj." 


HHIND  LECTURES  IN  ARCHEOLOGY. 

THE  STJIEOLISJI  or  THE  irONTOIENTS. 

THE  fourth  of  the  Rhind  lectures  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Anderson,  keeper  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Scotti.sh  Society  of  Antiquaries,  was 
deUvered  on  Tliur.sday  week. 

Mr.  Ander.son  having  intimated  that  he  pro- 
posed in  this  lecture  to  speak  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  monuments,  said  the  conditions  of  the 
question  to  be  discus.sed  would  be  best  under- 
stood if  attention  were  first  turned  to  the  most 
prominent  and  striking  feature  of  the  Christian 
monuments  of  our  own  age.  Was  it  not,  he 
asked,  a  striking  feature  of  those  modem  monu- 
ments that  the  elements  of  their  symbolism  were 
not  wholly  and  exclusively  Christian  in  character 
and  origin  ?  The  obelisk,  the  pyramid,  the 
broken  column,  the  urn  artistically  draped — 
these  and  other  forms  borrowed  from  pag'anism 
continued  to  be  used  in  our  churchyards.  This 
might  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  system  of 
Ohiistian  monumental  symbolism  did  not  neces- 
sarily consist  solely  of  forms  and  representations 
that  had  exclusive  reference  to  the  faith  and 
hope  inculcated  by  the  Christian  creed.  He 
meant  to  show  further,  that,  as  matter  of  fact, 
so  far  as  we  had  positive  evidence,  and  as  mat- 
ter of  inference,  so  far  as  such  evidence  was 
wanting,  the  earlier  systems  of  symbolism 
exhibited  similar  features,  and  therefore  that 
there  had  existed  in  past  ages,  as  there  existed 
now,  a  feeling  for  monumental  symbolism,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  modes  regulated  by  popular 
preference  irrespective  of  the  influence  of  church 
or  culture.  It  was  admitted  that  Rome  was  the 
(!radle  of  the  Christian  art  and  symbolism  that 
spread  gradually  over  Europe.  In  different 
areas  we  found  it  modified  by  the  quality  of  the 
culture  on  which  it  was  engrafted,  but  in  its 
essence  and  spirit  it  was  always  recognisable  as 
the  art  and  symbolism  which  p.a-sed  through  its 
initial  stages  in  the  Catacombs.  Their  most 
remarkable  feature  was  their  decoration  ;  the 
special  feature  of  that  decoration  was  its  sym- 
bolic character,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  that  character  was  that  it  carried  on  the  pre- 
viously existing  pagan  decoration,  rejecting  cer- 
tain forms  and  subjects  as  unsuitable,  altering 
others,  and  adopting  a  number  without  modifi- 
cation or  alteration.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  ornamental  accessories.  Symbolic  per- 
sonifications of  rivers,  cities,  day  and  night,  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  windi^  and  seasons,  &c.,  which 
were  so  common  in  pagan  art,  were  also  carried 
down  into  the  system  of  Christian  symbolism. 
Thus,  in  Scripture  subjects,  the  .Jordan  was 
found  still  represented  as  a  river  god,  the  whale 
as  a  sea  monster ;  while  representations  of 
Orpheus  charming  the  beasts  were  frequently 
found  associated  with  figures  of  tdbe  Goo^  Shep- 


liord  .and  other  scones  from  sacred  history- 
Those  sacred  scenes,  .and  especially  Christian 
symbols,  such  as  the  fi.sh,  the  anchor,  the  .ship, 
tho  dove,  the  lamb,  &c.,  of  course  predominated  ; 
but  the  significant  fact  was,  that  the  system  of 
Christian  symbolism  in  its  very  earliest  stages 
was  not  unmixed  with  forms  and  representations 
which  were  not  Christian,  but  pagan,  in  their 
origin  and  original  application.  Such  being  tho 
character  of  Christian  symbolism  at  Rome,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  such  should  also  be  the 
case  in  the  later  stages  of  local  development  of 
the  same  system  throughout  the  provinces.  If 
the  Christian  symbolism  of  the  provinces  was  not 
an  independent  system,  separately  developed  in 
each  separate  area,  we  ought  to  find  it  exhibit- 
ing the  same  general  features  everywhere  ;  and 
in  so  far  as  it  was  derived  from  the  parent  sys- 
tem, presenting  the  same  forms  and  representa- 
tions, modified  or  supjilemented  by  the  special 
culture  of  the  different  areas.  But  as  the  cul- 
ture whicli  produced  those  modifications  was 
lower  in  the  provinces  than  in  Rome,  and  most 
of  all  in  those  remote  provinces  which  bordered 
on  barbarism,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the 
further  the  system  of  symbolism  became  re- 
moved from  its  source,  the  greater  was  its 
departure  from  its  original  purity  of  art  and 
unity  of  composition.  And  this,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  what  we  found  in  almost  every  area  of 
Europe  in  which  it  appeared.  The  earliest  sym. 
holism  of  Christian  art  was,  in  its  main  features, 
manifestly  derived  from  the  same  earlier  symbo- 
lism in  use  in  the  common  centre  from  which  it 
was  disseminated  ;  but  the  subjects,  copied  from 
copies  unintelligently  and  inartistically  repro- 
duced, became  gradually  disguised  and  degraded 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  ultimately  imrecognis- 
able  unless  where  the  whole  series  of  steps  of 
degradation  was  demonstrable.  If,  therefore, 
the  whole  number  of  the  monuments  existing 
in  any  given  area  had  suffered  diminution, 
through  lapse  of  ages,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
find  among  those  that  remained  examples  of 
this  process  of  alteration  of  type  by  degrada- 
tion. Among  these  there  might  occur  in- 
stances in  which  the  process  had  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  obliterate  the  original  character  of  the 
type,  but  there  ahnost  certainly  would  be  others 
in  which  the  alteration  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
render  them  obscure  and  unintelligible.  While, 
therefore,  a  system  in  no  way  remote  from  the 
source  of  original  development,  was  in  the 
main  and  necessarily  a  derived  system,  it  did 
not  follow  that  in  all  its  manifestations  it  was 
capable  of  being  explained  or  understood  from 
simple  comparison  with  the  original  system,  if 
the  links  were  wanting  that  originally  bridged 
the  distance  between  them.  But,  further,  it 
was  clear  that  a  system  in  the  main  derived, 
consisting  of  simple  variants  of  universal  types, 
might  be  associated  with  and  suj^plemented  by 
a  series  of  types  which  were  of  independent 
origin.  In  this  case,  so  far  as  its  derived 
characteristics  had  not  been  obliterated  by 
degradation,  the  system  would  be  capable  of 
explanation  from  external  evidence  ;  but  so  for 
as  it  was  of  independent  origin,  if  it  was  to  be 
explained  at  all,  it  must  either  contain  the 
explanation  within  itself,  or  the  key  must  be 
furnished  by  contemporary  record.  It  was 
plain,  from  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the 
Scotch  monuments,  that  their  symbolism 
possessed  this  double  character.  They  were 
crowded  with  symbols  which  did  not  occur  in 
any  instance  Out  of  Scotland,  and  were  there- 
fore of  independent  origin  ;  but  they  were  also 
covered  with  symbolic  representations  which 
were  plainly  simple  variants  of  universal  types, 
and  hence  the  significance  of  those  subjects 
might  be  assigned  to  them  by  their  analogous 
use  and  significance  in  other  ways  and  other 
as.sociation8.  For  instance,  it  was  at  once 
apparent  that  the  figures  of  the  cross,  of  angels, 
and  evangelists  were  strangely  associated  with 
figures  of  centaurs  and  sirens,  griffins  and  fabu- 
lous monsters  derived  from  Greek  and  Roman 
paganism.  In  this  respect,  however,  these 
Christian  monuments  of  Scotland  did  not  differ 
from  the  Christian  monuments  of  the  early 
Church,  either  in  Italy  or  in  any  other  area. 
But  we  were  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  those 
symbols  were  present  on  those  Christian  monu- 
ments in  their  primitive  pagan  significance. 
That  would  imply  not  only  incongruity  of  asso- 
ciation, and  unfitness  of  significance,  which 
could  not  be  assumed,  but  it  would  also  imply 
that  they  had  been  derived  from  their  payan 
soiLToe  directly,  aud  not  mediately  through  t\ 


general  system  of  symbolism  into  which  they 
had  been  incorporated  with  special  applications 
suited  to  its  Christian  character.  After  com- 
paring the  treatment  in  the  Catacombs  of  such 
subjects  as  tho  Temptation,  Daniel  and  tho 
Lions,  and  Jonah  .and  the  Whale,  with  the 
representations  of  these  found  on  Scotch  and 
other  monuments,  the  lecturer  said  it  was  clear 
that  among  tho  Scotch  pictorial  groups  there 
were  a  number  which  were  certainly  of  tho 
same  type  of  Scripture  subjects  as  was  found  on 
early  Christian  monuments  in  Italy  and  Gaul. 
They  were  modified  in  their  treatment  by  tho 
peculiar  art  instinct,  and  usages  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  found,  but  they  were 
not  80  greatly  disguised  by  this  peculiar  treat- 
ment as  to  be  unrecognisable.  It  followed  from 
this  that  among  the  pictorial  groups  left  unex- 
plained there  might  be  other  scriptural  subjects 
vnth.  respect  to  which  this  peculiar  treatment 
might  have  gone  so  far  as  to  render  them  unre- 
cognisable. This  consideration  must  operate  as 
a  caution  against  the  hasty  adoption  of  the 
inference  that  all  the  subjects  which  we  could 
not  refer  to  a  Scripture  origin  must  necessarily 
be  secular  or  historical,  or  representative  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  people  of  the  times.  He 
did  not  except  from  this  caution  the  great  slab 
at  Forres.  No  monument  was  known  to  bear 
any  commemorative  representation,  sculptured 
or  inscribed,  of  any  historical  event  occurring 
within  the  country  in  early  Christian  times ; 
and  the  establishment  of  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  sculptures  on  the  Forres  monument 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  and  could  thus  have  no  influ- 
ence on  tho  question  of  the  interpretation  of 
other  monuments.  It  was  true  there  were 
apparently  scenes  from  real  life  on  many  of 
them,  and  that  they  were  treated  in  such  a 
realistic  manner  that  the  costumes  and  weapons 
might  be  accepted  as  those  of  the  country  and 
time  ;  but  this  was  what  happened  everywhere, 
and  affected  only  the  artistic  accessories  of  the 
subject,  not  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself. 
While  we  might  accept  the  dress  and  weapons 
of  the  man  tearing  the  jaws  of  a  Uon  on  a  St. 
Andrews  monument  as  real  representations,  we 
could  hardly  accept  the  subject  itself  as  a  sub- 
ject that  ever  happened,  or  could  have  happened, 
in  Scotland.  So  when  we  fouud  the  representa- 
tion of  a  stag  hunt,  we  might  accept  the  costume 
and  accessories  as  conceived  in  the  manner  of 
the  time,  but  we  were  not  required  to  regard 
the  subject  itself  as  having  any  realistic  refer- 
ence to  the  life  history  of  the  individual  com- 
memorated. In  like  manner,  when  we  foimd  a 
ship  sculptured  on  a  monument,  we  might 
accept  the  form  and  rig  of  the  vessel  as  realistic 
representations  of  those  in  use  at  the  time,  but 
we  shoiild  not  be  warranted  in  connecting  the 
subject  itself  with  any  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  any  more  than  in  so  connecting 
each  of  the  other  separate  subjects  on  the  same 
monument,  most  of  which  were  manifestly 
symbolic  and  sacred.  The  interpretation  which 
assumed  that  those  pictorial  subjects  were  his- 
torical was  supported  by  no  external  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  knew  that  from  the 
earliest  times  the  ship  and  the  stag  were  com- 
mon popular  symbols  of  Christian  monumental 
art.  The  range  of  this  popular  form  of  sym- 
bolism was  wide,  and  it  held  its  place  for  many 
centuries  ;  and  in  this  view  there  was  no  incon- 
gruity in  the  appearance  of  such  forms  among 
pictorial  representations  of  gospel  histories. 
There  existed  a  popular  system  of  spiritualising 
the  facts  and  fables  of  natural  history,  as 
natural  history  was  then  known.  This  was  set 
forth  in  the  Divine  Bestiaries  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  the  explanation  there  given 
of  the  significance  of  certain  animals  completely 
removed  the  idea  of  their  incongruity  on  monu- 
ments, and  showed  them  to  be  appropriate 
elements  of  divine  symbolism.  It  was  clear 
that  pictorial  groups  and  processions  of  aninials, 
real  and  fabulous,  had  a  symbolical  meaning, 
and  that  it  was  for  this  reason,  and  not  because 
they  were  merely  pictorial  representations,  that 
they  were  fitly  placed  on  the  porches,  capitals, 
and  walls  of  churches,  as  well  as  sculptured  on 
monuments.  He  did  not  say  that  the  system  of 
symbolism  described  was  ever  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  tho  ancient  Church,  any  more  than 
the  system  now  or  formerly  so  prevalent  in  our 
churchyards  was  ever  formally  approved  by  the 
modern  Church.  So  early  as  the  5th  century 
the  tendency  to  this  species  of  symbolism  was 
viawed  with  displeasure  by  tho  anstere  fathers 
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of  tbe  Chuvcli ;  but  pictures  had  been  said  to  be 
pool'  men's  books,  and  iu  all  ages,  and  under 
every  form  of  ciiltura  iu  -which  pictorial  repre- 
sentations had  been  used,  systems  of  symbolism 
had  been  coiniuou  and  popular.    It  niig-ht  not 
be  easy  for  us  to  see  the  appropriateness  of 
such  a  system,  or  appreciate  the  signiii'janco  of 
the  moral  allegory  that  underlay  this  conven- 
tional  mode    of   representation ;    but   it  was 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  those  subjects  were 
so  used  in  MSS.  and  in  churches  from  the  Gth  to 
the  12th  centuries  in   all  the  most  cultured 
countries  in  Europe.    Knowing  this,  we  knew 
also  that  they  were  not  inappropriate  or  des- 
titute of  significance  when  We  found  them  on 
monuments  associated  with  more  common  and 
obviously  symbolic  sculptures.    They  did  not, 
however,    occur    on    monuments,    \mless  in 
Scotland,     at    least     with    the     same  fre- 
quency and  persistence  ;  but  this  was  not  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  those 
monuments  because  they  were  iu  most  of  their 
features  entirely  unlike  the  monuments  of  any 
other  area.    This  iinlikeness  was  .specially  appa- 
rent in  the  fact  that  they  bore  a  series  of  symbols 
which  had  never  appeared  on  any  other  monu- 
ments.    These  were  associated  with  pictorial 
subjects,  but  were  not  themselves  pictorial ;  they 
were  conventional  figures,  bearing  no  necessary 
resemblance  to  natural  objects  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, associated  and  conjoined  in  symbolic  use 
with  other  symbols  which  were  representative  of 
natural  forms,  such  aa  the  fish,  serpent,  &c. 
The  most  common  figure  was  a  crescent.  Another 
was  in  the  form  of  two  circles  connected  by  a 
band ;  and  this  was  sometimes  combined  with  a 
rod  doubly  bent  and  floriated  at  the  ends.  A 
third  was  a  rectangular  oblong,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  house  with  the  door  in  the 
centre ;  and  a  fourth  took  the  form  of  an  arch- 
way.   There  was  no  evidence  that  these  figures 
represented  personal  ornaments  ;  nor  did  they 
appear  to  have  been  insignia  of  rank  or  heraldic 
devices.    After  pointing  out  that  the  symbols  in 
question  were  found  in  conjunction  with  symbols 
known  to  be  of  sacred  character,  the  lecturer  said 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  significance 
attached  to  them,  it  could  not  have  been  of  a 
trivial  or  unimportant  character.    From  their 
place  in  the  front  rank  in  the  system  of  symbols, 
and  the  wide  range  of  application  they  exhibited, 
their  arbitrary  siguificance   appeared  to  have 
been  considered  of  primary  importance — of  an 
importance  almost  equal  to  that  veiled  in  the 
similitude  of  the    cross  itself,  w^ith  which  they 
were  so  often  associated.    Further  than  this  he 
could  not  proceed. 

(71?  be  continued.) 


EECENT  METHODS  OF  TESTING  POET- 
LAND  CEMENT. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Association 
of  Engineers,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bailey,  of  the  Albion  Works,  Salt'ord,  read  a 
paper  on  Some  Recent  Methods  of  Testing  Port- 
land Cement. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  Portland  cement  as  a  material 
of  construction  had  increased  in  popularity  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  but  especially  so  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  owing  entirely  to  the 
scientific  methods  used  both  in  its  manufacture 
and  in  the  methods  of  testing  the  material  by 
those  engaged  on  Government,  municipal,  and 
other  large  works.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  a  communication  was 
read  from  Mr.  Higgin,  who  has  charge  of  the 
extensive  operations  at  Buenos  Ayres  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bateman  as  engineer-in-chief. 
The  sum  of  £2,000,000  sterling  has  been  spent 
in  city  improvements  there,  and  the  spending 
of  this  money  has  afforded  a  good  opportunity  of 
showing  what  can  be  done  with  cement  concrete 
in  almost  every  form  that  could  be  devised.  No 
stone  was  to  be  obtained  in  Buenos  Ayres  ;  in  a 
radius  of  two  hundred  miles  not  a  pebble  could 
be  found.  When  the  works  were  begun  the 
province  produced  no  bricks  fit  for  use,  and 
recourse  to  concrete  became  imperative.  About 
eleven  miles  cf  large  subterranean  conduits  had 
been  buUt  almost  entirely  of  concrete,  as  well  as 
twelve  miles  of  intercepting  sewers  and  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  of  collecting  sewers.  Concrete 
has  been  used  for  the  workmen's  houses,  for  the 
roofs  of  engine  houses,  in  the  copings  of  walls, 
tops  of  columns,  retaining  walls,  filters,  settling 
beds ;  indeed  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 
Mr.  Higgin  states  that  for  all  the  fine  work  the 


mixture  used  was  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to 
six  parts  of  course  sand.    Portland  cement  is 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.    This  is  produced  by  mixing  clays  and 
limestone  or  chalk  in  combination  with  water, 
which  mixture,  after  being  baked  and  calcined 
in  a  kiln,  is  ground  to  fine  powder.    Mr.  Henry 
Reid,  who  has  written  many  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, insists  that  it  is  absurd  to  send  this  useful 
material  many  miles  anywhere,  as  the  ingredients 
for  its  manufacture  can  nearly  always  be  found 
at  one's  elbov^  if  we  only  look.    In  many  rivers 
and  creeks  the  raw  material  exists.  Common 
flint,  pit  clay,  marine  clay,  the  shales  and  sand 
of  Warwickshire,   Derbyshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and   Somersetshire  should   be   used  for 
cement  making.    For  the  like  purpose  Mr.  Reid 
names  the  basaltic  columns  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, the  limestone  formation  at  Kendfil,  and  the 
various  lavas  and  slate  deposits  in  different  parts 
of   this  country.    The   strength   of  Portland 
cement  increases  with  its  fineness.    The  most 
popular  method  of  testing  the  cement  is  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  severe  tensile  strain,  but  much  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  testing  by  compression,  and 
the  latter  would  be  more  in  use  but  for  the  cost 
liness  of  the  apparatus.    Mr.  Bailey  described  a 
simple  hydraulic  compressor  for  the  testing  of 
Portland  cement,  which  he  had  designed.  It 
was  possible,  however,  that  cement  should  be 
tested  both  for  tensile  strength  and  resistance  to 
crushing.     Professor   Thur.ston  (America)  has 
introduced  a  method  of   testing   by  torsion  or 
twisting.    The  Thurston  Testor  not  only  gives 
the  torsional  resistance,  but  also  the  limit  of 
elasticity  and  the  exact  angle  of  torsion.  The 
limit  of  elasticity  is  the  amount  of  twist  a  ma- 
terial wiU  bear  without  becoming  permanently 
distorted.    The  quality  of  elasticity  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  a  cement,  especially 
where  it  is  used  for  concrete  work  in  footpaths 
and  roads.    Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  the  borough 
engineer  of  Salford,    has    given  considerable 
attention  to  the  tensile    testing  of  Portland 
cement.    He  has  introduced  cylindrical  moulds. 
The  shape  is  perfect,  and  by  a  careful  filling  of 
the  moulds  and  exact  measurement  of  the  water 
used  in  each  case,  tests  are  made  under  conditions 
which  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Bailey)  to  be  rigidly 
equal  in  every  particular.    Mr.  Jacob's  machine 
has  the  weight — which  consists  of  a  long  can 
into  which  a  small  stream  of  water  flows — placed 
at  the  end  of  a  lever.    This  enables  the  test  to 
be  apphed  in  a  very  gradual  and  nearly  imper- 
ceptible manner,  without  any  vibration  ;  in  fact, 
the  operator  may   sit   down   and  watch  the 
machine,  after  the  tap  has  been  turned  on,  unti] 
the  fracture  is  effected.    The  height  of  the  water 
in  the  cistern  is  indicated  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  similar  to  the  water-gauge  glass  of  a  steam 
boiler,  the  graduation  being  p'iiuted  down  the 
can  or  cistern.    When  the  material  is  broken  a 
small  trigger  closes  the  tap,  and  prevents  any 
further  supply  of  water.    So   uniform  are  the 
tests  by  Mr.  Jacob's  system  that,  with  good  ce- 
ment, the  figures  obtained  scarcely  vary.  On 
September  26,  six  samples  were  taken  from  one 
bag  and  were  tested  with  the  following  results  : — 
810,  815,  820,  820,  820,  820.    Mr.  Bailey  said 
he  had  had  considerable  experience  of  testing, 
but  with  any  other  form  of  clip  and  under  the 
most  careful  conditions,  no  results  like  these  had 
ever  come  under  his  observation  ;  and  if  tensile 
strain  is  the  proper  one  to  place  on  Portland  ce- 
ment, Mr.  Jacob,  he  thought,  had  introduced 
the  most  perfect  form   of  testing.    But  it  was 
desirable  to  caution  those  who  consider  a  high 
ten.sile  strain  the  best,  that  this  mode  may  result 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  dense  and  treacherous 
cement,  and  elasticity  was  a  quality  which  in 
future  would  have  to   receive   quite  as  much 
attention.    In  past  years  Portland  cement  has 
been  ill-treated.    Ignorant   and  unscrupulous 
persons  have  sold  and  used  cement  under  that 
name  and  have  broug'nt  it  into  undeserved  dis- 
favour.   For  workshop  use  it  is  invaluable.  It 
preserves  iron  ;  indeed,  it  is  used  for  preserving 
the  insides  of  iron  boats.    Its  uses  and  applica- 
tions are  innumerable — tanks,  walls,  foundations, 
piers,  and   solid  lighthouses   iu  one  piece  are 
built  of  it.    As  its  qualities  become  better  known 
to  mechanical  engineers,  it  will  be  more  exten- 
sively employed  than  at  present. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Councillor 
Asquith  said  that  water  engineers  generally 
gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  puddling  by 
cement  was  much  more  trustworthy  than  clay 
puddling,  and  more  durable.  At  the  reservoirs 
at  Woodhead  clay  puddling  had  repeatedly  given 


way,  and  cement  had  eventually  taken  its  place, 
and  with  great  success.  From  the  description 
given  by  Mr.  Bailey  he  felt  convinced  that  upon 
the  proper  mixing  of  the  cement  depended  its 
success  or  failure.  The  application  of  cement 
was,  in  his  opinion,  still  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.   W.   H.   Bailey,    replying    to  several 
questions  raided,  said  that  sand  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  mixing  should  be  dry  and  the  process 
of  mixing  carried  out  under  cover.    The  quan- 
tity of  water  used  in  mixing  was  ^Ib  to  evei-y  lb. 
of  concrete.    Too  much  care  could  not  be  taken 
in  the  mixing,  and  in  many  instances  where  cement 
had  failed,  such  failure  had  been  clearly  traced  to 
some  want  of  attention  in  this  particular.  This 
had  been  proved  by  the  entire  destruction  of  a 
large  breakwater  in  the  South  of  England  from 
the  simple  reason  of   a  few  rusty  nails  getting 
into  the  cement  during  the  mixing.  Replying 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  old  cement  could  be 
renewed  by  heating  in  furnaces,  he  said  he  was 
not  aware  that  such  had  ever  been  tried.  No 
doubt  some  cement  in  its  unmanufactured  state 
did  deteriorate  in  quality  if  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, but  when  once  made  into  concrete, 
provided  the  mixing  had  been  perfoi-med  in  a 
proper  manner,  its  strength  and  quality  would 
continually  be  improving.    Cement  which  took 
the  longest  to  set  generally  proved  the  strongest. 
He  regretted  that  time  had  prevented  him  from 
making  the  paper  so  complete  as  he  could  have 
wished  but  at  some  future  tim.e  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  when  he  would  endeavour  to  say 
something  about  Jir.  Thurston's  system  of  test- 
ing by  torsion,  not  only  as  applied  to  metals,  tut 
also  to  cement. 


CHIPS. 

The  town  commissioners  of  Weston-super-Mare 
have  received  a  reply  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  an  application  for  consent  to  substitute 
cement  concrete  pipes  for  a  half-brick  sewer  in  the 
sewage  scheme  for  Weston-super-Mare,  now  ia. 
course  of  constmction.  The  Board  state  that,  after 
considering  the  local  report  of  their  inspector,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Smith,  that  concrete  pipes  are  hable  to  have 
the  ends  injured  in  transit,  and  that,  with  pipes  so 
injured,  it  is  difficult  to  make  perfectly  sound 
joints.  The  Board  had,  however,  ah-eady  allowed 
the  use  of  such  pipes,  and  the  commissioners 
could  use  them  ou  their  ovm  responsibiHtj-. 

The  local  board  of  Noimanton,  Yorks,  have 
adopted  a  report,  as  to  sewering  the  district,  pre- 
pared by  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Eeid,  and  instructed 
him  to  devise  plans  and  siiecifications  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  Ihe  estimated  cost  is 
£2,000. 

At  the  Somersetshire  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at 
Wells,  on  Tuesday,  elsctions  took  jilace  to  the 
offices  of  assistant  county  surveyor  and  county 
analjst.  Fur  the  former  appointment  there  were 
17  candidate?,  of  whom  the  committee  recommended 
to  the  court  thres,  but  all  the  names  were  voted 
upon.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Norman,  civil  engineer,  of 
Taunton,  was  elected,  receiving  5i  votes,  Mr.  T. 
J.  Hickes,  d  srrict  highway  surveyor,  of  Shepton 
Mallett,  coming  second  with  20  votes.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Alford,  of  Taunton,  was  elected  as  analyst. 

A  vestry  meeting  was  held  at  Cromer,  ou  Thurs- 
day week,  to  consider  a  preliminary  estimate  from 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  for  re-building  the  chancel  of 
the  large  Perpendicular  parish-church.  Only  slight 
ruins  of  this  chancel  exist  at  present,  and  it  is 
traditionally  asserted,  as  in  most  other  instances  cf 
mutilation  of  East  Anghan  churches,  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cromwell.  The  estimate  amounted 
to  £9,706,  with  10  per  cent,  extra  for  contingencies. 
Considerable  discussion  eusued,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  not  have  tbe 
chancel,  as  i:  would  render  it  difficult  to  hear  in 
the  church,  which  was  already  too  large  for  the 
population,  and  the  glare  of  light  would  be  trying. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Christian  had  reported  that 
the  acoustic  properties  would  be  improved,  but  it 
was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  abeyance  unless 
the  committee  can  obtain  sufficient  subscriptions  to 
justify  them  in  going  forward  with  Mr.  Christian's 
plan. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  Norths  Western 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Companies 
have  decided  to  erect  extensive  goods  warehouses 
near  Whitehall-road,  Leeds.  The  plan  shave  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Worthington,  engineer,  of 
Manchester. 

The  local  board  of  Stainland-cum-Old-Liudley, 
near  Huddersiield,  last  week  appointed  Mr. 
Joshua  Helliwell  as  their  surveyor. 

The  Town- hall  at  Sowerby  Bridge  has  just  been 
sold  for  £4,400,  by  the  limited  company  to  whom  it 
belonged,  to  the  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company, 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  bank  premises. 
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ILLUSTEATIONS. 

WEST  FRONT  OF  ST.  ALBAx's  ABBEY.  — ST.  IIARy's  PRIORY, 
PULnAM-BOAD. — IRON  SCREEN,  CADBURY  HOUSE,  SOMER- 
SET. —  BUILDINOS  IX  THREADXEEDLE-STREET  FOR  THE 
MERCHANT  .TAYLORS*  COMPANY. —  BOARD  SCHOOLS  AT 
BATLET. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 
west  FEONT,  ST.  alban's  ABBEY. 

Foe  a  description  of  these  sketches  see  Canon 
Da-vy's  article  on  p.  4G6. 

ST.  maey's  peioey,  fulham-eoad. 

This  is  an  addition  to  very  plain  buildings 
■which  have  hitherto  served  as  the  monastery  of 
the  servite  monks,  or  servants  of  Mary,  founded 
in  Florence  in  the  13th  century.  The  site  is 
numbered  261,  FuUiam-road,  close  to  the  south 
end  of  Redcliffe-gardens.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  space,  the  Catholic  Church,  built  in  1875, 
■which  the  monks  serve,  had  to  be  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  old  house  ;  later  on,  a  small  addition 
-was  made  in  front  of  the  old  house,  and  this 
building  now  forms  the  communication  between 
the  old  house  and  the  building  .shown  in  our 
view.  Besides  providing  what  accommodation 
•was  required  by  the  growth  of  the  order,  it 
serves  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  situation  of  the 
church,  which  had  hitherto  been  difficult  to  find 
■by  strangers.  The  accommodation  provided 
consists  of  three  reception  rooms  on  the  groimd 
floor,  a  community  room  and  three  cells  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a  noviate  and  four  cells  on  the 
second  floor.  The  corridors  are  all  over  6ft. 
■wide,  to  serve  the  purpose,  in  a  small  way,  of 
cloisters,  whicli  cannot  be  obtained  on  such  a 
.limited  area.  The  walls  are  built  of  ordinary 
stock  bricks,  with  Ham-hill  stone  dressings,  the 
same  as  the  church,  which,  likewise,  is  in  the 
Early  Engli.sh  style.  The  building  is  unfor- 
ttmately  over-topped  by  adjoining  buildings. 
All  the  new  buildings  on  the  site  are  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Hansom  and  Son, 
of  27,  Alfred-plicc,  AV.,  South  Kensington, 
under  whose  s-apervision  this  last  addition 
was  built  by  Mr.  Frank  Wilkins,  of  32,  Fulham- 
road,  the  cost  being  £1,620,  which  also  includes 
several  changes  in  the  old  buildings.  The 
Ham-hill  stone  was  supplied,  ready  worked, 
from  the  quarries  of  Mr.  Charles  Trask,  at 
Norton-sub- Hamdom.  The  joinery  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  and  tlie  roof  .slated.  The  ground-floor 
corridors  are  laid  with  tiles.  Over  the  front 
door  are  carved  the  insignia  of  the  SerVite  order, 
the  letters  M.  and  S.,  for  Maria  Ser-ri,  forming 
part  of  a  sevenfold  lily  eradicated,  representing 
the  seven  founders  of  the  oi-der,  the  whole 
crowned.  The  elevation  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  this  part  of  the  Fulham-road. 

lEON  SCEEEN. 

This  screen,  tie  drawing  of  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lane,  for  Messrs.  Conrath  and  Sons, 
of  North  Audley-street. 


CADBtJIlY  HOUSE,  SOMEESET. 

This  heuse,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hardman,  LL.D.,  situated  in  the  high  country 
overlooking  Clevodon  and  low-lying  land  west 
of  Bristol,  built  about  seven  years  ago,  may  be 
said  to  be  jointly  the  work  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  T.  Drew,  and  tho  owner,  an  ingenious 
archfcologist.  The  hou.so  embraces  a  portion  of 
a  small  villa  house,  iiroviously  e.xisting,  which 
has  been  gabled  and  worked  into  tho  general 
design.  The  newer  portion  of  the  house,  con- 
sisting of  the  porch,  screened  hall,  solar,  stair- 
case, dining-room,  &c.,  is  arranged  on  lines 
familiar  in  many  plans  of  old  English  manor 
houses.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances that  it  has  been  built  up  in  great 
measure  of  miscellaneous  derelict  gatherings  of 
the  owner,  saved  from  destruction  by  him  about 
his  neighbourhood  in  past  years,  consisting  of 
old  fire  pl-rces,  mullioned  windows,  oak  panel- 
ling, &c.,  all  introduced  with  skill  and  ingenuity, 
it  would  easily  be  mistaken  by  many  skilled  ones 
for  a  very  genuine  old  English  manor-house. 
It  seems  a  legitimate  use  enough  of  many 
interesting  things  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost,  and  this  picturesque  reproduction  of  an 
average  old  English  house  harmoniously  con- 
tains an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
old  English  furniture,  curiosities,  and  articles 
of  virtu. 

NEW  BtriLDINQS  FOE  THE  MEECHANT  TAYLOES' 
COMPANY. 

These  buildings  have  recently  been  erected  on 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  garden  in  the 
rear  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  in  Thread- 
needle-street.  The  groimd  floor  contains  a 
court-room,  a  committee-room,  and  a  library, 
and  on  the  other  floors  are  various  ofiices  and 
apartments.  The  windows,  strings,  &c.,  are 
executed  in  Portland  stone,  the  walls  are  faced 
with  Spinkwell  stone,  oat  tooled  with  vertical 
strokes,  with  margins  of  horizontal  strokes,  and 
the  roofs  are  slated  with  Eureka  green  slates. 
The  buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Edward  I' Anson,  and  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of 
Page-street,  Westminster,  was  the  contractor. 
The  drawings  were  on  view  at  the  recent 
Academy  exhibition . 

CAELINGIIOW  BOAED  SCHOOLS,  BATLEY. 

My  object  in  having  these  drawings  illustrated 
is  to  show  the  great  difference  in  cost  of  build- 
ings now  and  si.x;  years  ago.  In  your  con- 
temporary the  Architect  of  August  16th, 
1879,  drawings  of  mine  were  illustrated  of  a 
school  I  am  now  completing,  and  I  gave  the 
comparison  of  cost  in  various  ways,  which  from 
the  correspondence  it  created  afterwards,  proved 
to  be  interesting.  This  perspective  drawing 
was  prepared  before  the  plans  were  sent  to  tlie 
Education  Department  for  approval,  and  does 
not  show  the  exterior  exactly  as  it  is  now  being 
bruit,  as  the  plans  were  returned  with  a  request 
that  part  of  the  ashlar  and  ornamental  masonry, 
such  as  architraves,  centre  pediment,  gable 
fillings,  (fee,  should  be  struck  out,  which  was 
done ;  and  by  a  careful  calculation  since  the 
design  was  reduced,  T  find  the  saving  in  cost  in 
accepted  scheme  is  £149,  priced  out  at  the 
accepted  contract  schedule.  These  schools  con- 
tain three  departments,  as  shown  by  the  plans  ; 
the  infants'  school  contains  in  school  and  class- 
rooms 2,2.50  super,  feet,  and  accommodates  250 
children,  being  exactly  9  super,  feet  per  child. 
The  girls'  and  boys'  school  each  contains  2,000 
super,  feet  and  accommodates  200,  which  gives 
10  super,  feet  each.  The  schools  were  let  by 
public  competition,  and  the  accepted  tenders  are 
as  follows,  viz  :  — 

Ma.sons' and  briclilayers' ivorlc  £1.870   0  0 

Carpenters'  and  joiuers'  -work   738   0  0 

Pluinbers'  and  glaziers'  -work   93   0  0 

Plasterers'  work    11 '2  10  0 

Ironfounder  and  smiths'  ■work    60   0  0 

Slaters'  work   143  12  0 

Painters'  and  staincrs'  work   40   0  0 

,€3,057   2  0 

These  contracts  include  all  excepting  the  hot- 
water  apparatus  and  gas-fittings.  The  total 
cost  being  £3,057  2s.,  and  the  accommodation 
650,  it  gives  the  cost  upon  these  contracts  as 
£1  14s.  per  head  only.  The  quality  and 
weight  of  material  are  similar  to  what  I  'used 
for  Board  Schools  seven  years  ago.  The  whole 
of  the  external  walls  are  of  stone,  three  of  the 
fronts  being  of  the  best  pitched  delph,  one  of 
the  hardest  and  best  wallstones  in  the  country. 
The  ashlar  is  the  best  white  from  Holmfirth. 


Tho  whole  of  the  joiners'  work  and  floor-boards 
throughout  are  of  pitch-pine,  with  pitch-pine 
wainscot  round  all  rooms.  Tho  roof  is  partly 
camp  ceiled,  with  part  of  each  binding  expo.sed, 
which  is  again  of  pitch-pine.  All  internal  doors 
are  \}  thick  and  have  glass  top  panels.  The  top 
part  of  every  window  is  hung  to  open  inwards. 
The  slating  is  Bangor,  24"  x  12".  Tho  ventila- 
tion will  be  effected  by  a  perforated  board  on 
top  side  each  tie-beam,  admittcfl  in  the  false  roof 
by  doors  worked  by  cords  from  below  and  from 
thence  to  the  outside  by  open  louvres  in  gables. 
I  have  adopted  this  system  in  a  score  similar 
buildings  before,  and  so  far  have  found  nothing 
to  answer  better.  All  the  rooms,  lobbies, 
passages  &c.,  will  be  effectually  warmed  by 
Perkins'  system  of  wrought-iron  hot-water  pipes. 
Tho  following  particulars  are  copied  from  a  daily 
paper  of  August  0th,  1874,  which  gives  a  long 
account  of  eight  Board  Schools  j  ust  completed 
for  the  Bradford  School  Board,  and  are,  as  the 
figures  will  show,  some  of  the  most  expensive  of 
any  erected  in  England. 


Name  of  School. 


Barkerend  ... 
Bo-wling  Back-lane 

Dudley-hill   

Fevershani-.strcct, 

Horton  Bank  

Lily  Croft   

Ryan-street   

Whetley-Iane  .... 


Number  of 
scholars 

Cost  of 
Land. 

Total 
cost. 

Cost  per 
head. 

£ 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

500 

3,460 

14,976 

29  19  9 

500 

2,250 

13,659 

27   6  4 

480 

2,.300 

12,300 

25  12  6 

800 

8,750 

23,832 

29  15  0 

200 

700 

6,208 

31    0  9 

GOO 

3,350 

15,150 

25    5  0 

800 

2,800 

18,029 

22  10  8 

600 

3,600 

12,275 

20   9  2 

I  may  add  these  schools,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
are  of  the  most  substantial  character  and 
costly  finish. — Walter  Hanstock,  A.R.I.B.A, 
Batley. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish-church  of  Woodhou»e-Eave3,  Derby- 
shire, was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week  after  re- 
storation, effected  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  The  church 
has  been  reseated,  the  west  gallery  removed,  the 
tower- arch  opened  out,  new  floors  laid,  and  the 
whole  huileling  re-roofed.  A  south  transept,  and  a 
new  organ  -within  it,  are  the  gift  of  Sir  Titiw  Salt ; 
a  north  transept  has  also  been  thrown  out,  and 
contains  four  stained-g'ass  windows  in  memory  of 
the  Herrick  family,  of  BeaumanorPark,  by  Messrs. 
Chyton  and  Bell,  of  Eegent--3treet,  London.  Mr, 
Etvau  Christian,  of  London,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Black,  of  Barro-\v,  was  the  contractor. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Taun- 
ton, a  report  was  made  on  the  progres»of  the  works 
for  increased  water  supply,  which  have  been  car- 
ried out  at  Leigh-hill,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  surveyor.  When  the  ■works  were 
purchased  a  year  or  two  since  for  £20,000,  the 
minimum  supply  was  52  gallons  per  head.  About 
£8,000  has  since  been  spent  on  the  works,  with 
the  result  that  the  minimum  had  been  raised  from 
52  to  70  gallons  per  minute,  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  a  further  large  increase  in  yield. 

The  parfsh-church  of  Hartshead  cum-Cliftin, 
near  Halifas,  is  in  course  of  restoration,  from  th>e 
plans  of  Mr.  W.  Swinden  Barber,  of  Halifax.  A 
new  porch,  Norman  in  character,  to  harmociser 
with  the  ancient  inner  doorway,  and  an  organ- 
chamber,  are  being  added ;  the  north  aisle  wall  is 
being  rebuilt,  and  {he  whole  of  the  roofs  rebudt. 

The  Dudley  school  board  on  Monday  adopted 
plans  by  their  architect,  Mr.  Davies,  for  the  en- 
largement c  f  Netherton  board  schools. 

Mr.  Frederick  Edwards,  juu.,  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  book 
on  "  The  Ventilation  of  Dwelling-houses  and  the 
Utilisation  of  Waste  Heat  iromOpen  Pire-place8,|' 
with  a  chapter  on  the  ''  Country  Parson's  Grate," 
and  other  modern  fire-places. 

There  are  two  candidates  fov  the  Disney  Pro- 
fessorship of  of  Archeology  aS  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, vacant  by  Ihe  resignation  of  Dr.  Chuie-Iiill 
Babington,  viz.,  Mr.  Percy  Gardner,  of  the  British 
Museum,  formerly  Pellow'of  Clirist's,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  S.  Lewis,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Pumping  was  restarted  in  the  sh.iftof  the  Severn 
Tunnel  ou  Thursday  week,  in  ths  presence  of  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  and  Son,  the  engineers.  The 
engine  now  employed  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  at  work  in  El. gland;  the  cylinder  is  6ft.  Sin. 
in  diameter,  ,iud  the  pipes  are  3ft..  Sin- ,  the  total 
throwing  power  being  equal  to  2,250  gallons  of 
water  per  minut».  Three  smaller  pamps  have 
also  beeu  set  to  woik  in  the  shaft,  sLudl*  Um  water  is 
being  rapidly  got  under. 
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COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  completion  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Cologne 
was  celebrated  on  Friday  last  by  a  grand 
ceremony,  in  which  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Germany  took  a  leading  part.  So  much  has 
been  written  during  the  past  week  about  the 
building,  its  strange  history  and  vicissitudes, 
that  we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  our 
readers  to  an  article  on  the  cathedral  published 
in  the  Builing  News  for  April  12,  1878,  and 
indicate  the  outlines  of  its  progress.  More  than 
632  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  of  the  cathedral  now  but  com- 
pleted in  tho  rough,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
Basilican  structure.  The  architect's  name  can 
only  be  conjectured  from  casual  references  to 
the  building  in  contemporary  chronicles.  The 
present  current  of  opinion  sets  in  favour  of 
ascribing  the  credit  to'  one  Gerard  Von  Riehl, 
as,  in  a  document  of  1257,  it  is  stated  :  "Magister 
Gerardus  lapicida  rector  fabricte  ecclesioe  ma- 
joris."  The  story  of  erection  seems,  from  the 
first,  to  have  been  one  of  a  spasmodic,  but  when 
resolved  upon,  systematic,  begging  for  funds 
throughout  Europe  ;  a  fitful  execution  of  repairs 
that  little  more  than  counterbalanced  the  natural 
decay  of  the  fabric,  followed  by  alternating 
periods  of  neglect  and  restoration.  How  the 
choir  was  consecrated  in  1322  ;  how,  for  a  few 
years,  progress  was  made  with  the  foundations 
of  nave  and  west  front ;  ho w,  11 5  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  choii-,  the  bells  were  raised  to  the 
south-west  tower ;  how  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century,  just  after  the  insertion 
of  painted  glass  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  the  wave  of  the  Reformation  swept  over 
Germany,  diverting  attention  from  the  Cathedral 
at  Cologne  for  three  centuries  ;  and  how,  in  the 
■second  quarter  of  the  current  century,  the  work 
of  building  was  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  national, 
rather  than  religious  pride  and  duty,  and  carried 
forward  with  increasing  energy  to  its  comple- 
tion ;  all  this  has  been  told  ofttimes  and  well. 
The  superintending  architects  ("  Dombaumeis- 
ters  ")  since  the  re-commencement  of  the  works 
in  1823,  have  been  Albert,  who  acted  on  the 
reports  of  Schinkel ;  Ernst  Zwirner,  who  suc- 
ceeded at  Albert's  death  in  1833  ;  and  more 
recently  Voigtel,  The  outlay  from  1842,  when 
the  Dombauverein,  or  association  for  the  restora- 
tion and  completion  of  the  Cathedral,  was  esta- 
blished to  the  end  of  1878,  was  £380,000,  and 
from  1822  to  the  present  time  about  half  a  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling  have  been  expended.  The 
works  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been 
restricted  to  the  raising  of  the  twin  stone  spires 
on  the  western  towers,  and  the  redressing  of  the 
entire  masonry  in  the  southern  tower,  erected 
during  the  14th  century.  In  the  first  story  of 
this  tower,  a  great  clock,  by  Mannhardt,  of 
Munich,  has  been  placed,  and  within  it  are  hung 
a  peal  of  five  bells,  of  which  the  largest,  the 
' '  Emperor ' '  bell,  cast  f i-om  cannon  taken 
during  the  Franco -Prussian  war,  weighs 
twenty-five  tons.  The  ceremony  performed  last 
Friday  included  in  its  essentials  a  procession,  in 
which  were  represented  the  workmen  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  difilerent  periods  during  the  whole 
six  and  a  third  centuries  through  which  the 
building  has  been  in  course  of  erection  ;  followed 
by  the  affixing  in  the  Dom  Platz  of  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  all  the 
Federal  princes  and  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  to 
a  deed,  which  was  then  drawn  up  by  machinery 
to  the  top  of  the  southern  spire,  and  inclosed 
within  the  capstone.  The  chief  architect,  Herr 
Voigtel,  and  the  President  of  the  Dombauverein 
are  reported  to  have  made  long  speeches  in  reply 
to  the  congratulations  of  the  Emperor.  In  con- 
ception, Cologne  Cathedral  marks  an  early  period 
of  the  Gothic  style  ;  only  a  score  of  years  later 
than  Salisbury,  it  shows  a  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  architecture.  A  writer  in  the 
Times,  after  claiming  for  this  building  that  it 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  sustain  the 
character  of  that  style  throughout  the  times  of 
the  PaUadian  revival,  and  to  bring  about  the 
change  back  to  the  Gothic  style,  criticises  its 
weak  points  in  words  that  justify  quotation  :  — 
The  proportions  seem  rather  matliematic  than 
reaUy  aesthetic.  The  towers — over  five  hundred 
feet — are  as  high  as  the  cathedral  is  long,  which 
is  not  long  enough  for  either  internal  or  external 
effect.  The  external  height  of  the  roof  is  about 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  transepts — that  is, 
more  than  230ft.  The  internal  height  of  the 
.  building  is  over  160ft.,  which  is  twice  the  usual 
internal  height  of  our  first-class  cathedrals,  and 


60ft.  higher  than  the  highest  part  of  the  interior 
of  "Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  at  Cologne  the 
width  of  the  nave  and  choir,  without  the  aisles, 
is  very  little  over  40ft.,  and  in  that  immense  in- 
terior there  is  positively  no  space  clear  of  pillars 
larger  than  a  square  of  40ft.  The  extra  width, 
therefore,  is  obtained  by  double  aisles,  and  the 
result  is  a  forest  of  tall  pillars.  Tourists  with  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  utilise  generally  spend 
most  of  it  in  trying  to  see  the  roof,  and  make  out 
some  bosses  of  special  beauty  and  interest ;  but 
the  mere  distance  of  that  vaulting  from  the  eye 
interferes  with  its  effect  as  a  vista  stretching 
before  the  spectator,  as  well  as  above  him.  But 
there  are  graver  faults  even  than  these,  or 
even  than  the  dumpy  and  crowded  effect  of  the 
exterior.  The  design  wants  originality.  It 
wants  free,  inventive,  and  creative  grace.  It  is 
an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  identical  forms 
— the  same  pillars,  the  same  windows,  the  same 
niches,  the  same  mouldings,  the  same  pinnacles, 
the  same  ornamental  features.  When  you  have 
seen  a  part  you  have  seen  all — that  is,  so  far  as 
the  details  are  concerned.  This  seems  to  reduce 
the  edifice  to  an  enormous  exaggeration  and 
multiplication — a  mere  feat  of  ambitious  arith- 
metic, instead  of  a  work  of  true  art. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM  NORFOLK. 

A COLLECTION  of  photographs  is  now  on 
view  at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum, 
representing  every  building  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  visited  by  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion during  their  recent  excursion  in  Norfolk,* 
while  of  the  larger  and  more  important  buildings 
several  illustrations  are  given  ;  thus  exemplifying 
almost  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Norwich  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  photographer  was  Mr.  John  L.  Robin- 
son, architect,  of  Dublin,  who  has  placed  his 
negatives  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  professional 
photographers  in  Dublin,  who  have  agreed  to 
supply  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
fiiends  at  cheap  rates.  As  we  have  already 
described  more  or  less  at  length  most  of  the 
buildings  here  represented,  we  can  only  now 
allude  to  some  few  of  the  points  of  interest 
specially  shown  by  the  more  important  photo- 
graphs on  view  at  Westminster,  as  typical  of 
the  rest.  The  series,  fully  numbered  and  named, 
is  mounted  on  twelve  large  sheets  of  cardboard, 
and  starts  with  several  views  at  Norwich, 
concluding  with  some  fine  pictures  from  Ely  and 
Peterborough,  in  which  places  Mr.  Robinson 
continued  his  holiday. 

Sheet  No.  1  includes  a  good  S.  view  almost  in 
elevation  of  the  cathedral,  which  gives  the  spire 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  large  interior  of  the 
nave  from  a  scaffolding  half-way  up  the  tri- 
forium  arcade  level,  presents  an  unusually  vast 
and  unbroken  view,  chiefly  secured  by  the  fact 
that  the  choir  and  apse  are  seen  from  this  height 
above  the  ugly  organ  and  its  massive  screen, 
which,  from  more  usual  points  of  view,  quite 
block  out  all  beyond  the  crossing.  The  water- 
gate  and  three  other  gateways  to  the  Cathedral 
Close  and  Bishop's  Palace  Grounds  figure  here 
and  furnish  good  examples  of  cut  flint  work.  The 
specimen,  however,  over  the  north  Close  entrance 
from  Tombland,  the  Ethelbert-gate,  is  quite  a 
comparatively  recent  restoration.  The  sheet 
also  includes  a  group  of  the  excursionists  taken 
at  North  AValsham.  A  fine  bright  view  from 
the  cloisters  shows  the  spire  on  the  angle,  and 
the  hitherto  unshown  Lady-chapel  entrance 
with  late  restorations,  are  illustrated  with  a 
view  from  the  organ- screen  of  the  choir.  The 
Guildhall  door,  which  was  really  taken  not  long 
since  from  an  old  house  in  London-street,  now 
demolished,  figures  also  on  sheet  No.  2,  with  the 
much -debated  ruin  in  the  Palace  garden,  said  to 
have  served  as  a  halting- place  for  processions,  a 
purpose  for  which  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
authority.  A  nice  view  of  the  well-served 
Church  of  St.  John,  Maddermarket,  with  a 
good  detail  of  one  of  its  side  screens,  curious 
for  having  an  entrance  on  either  side,  figures 
next  a  view  of  tho  badly  -  restored  and 
hideously-staUed  chancel  of  St.  Lawrence,  with 
its  gimcrack  modern  screens.  A  somewhat 
distorted  photograph  comically  represents  the 
excursionists  at  Trunch  on  sheet  No.  3,  and 
here  are  seen  views  of  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Norwich,  both  inside  and  out,  with  some  back- 
street  views    showing    the    typical  Norwich 

*  See  Building  News,  Aug.  13,  20,  and  27,  1880. 


dormers,  as  in  Ber-street,  or  the  view  up  a  hill 
looking  at  the  prominent  tower  of  St.  Giles's. 
Worstead,  Attleborough,  and  Cawston  form  three 
fine  interiors  side  by  side,  the  comparison  in- 
creasing, if  possible,  the  beauty  of  the  magni- 
ficent roof  of  the  last-named  building.  The  fine 
rood-screen  crammed  against  the  west  wall  of 
Attleborough  church  remains  as  an  example  of 
the  vandalism  of  some  of  the  clergy.  The  fonts 
at  Knapton  (now  unused  to  make  way  for  a  slop- 
basin),  Tnmch,  Salle,  East  Dereham,  Cawston, 
and  Worstead  are  here  ably  photographed  with 
some  uncommonly  fine  details  in  three  sheets  of 
the  stalls  at  Trunch.  The  sedilia,  or,  as  some 
call  it,  altar-tomb,  at  Wymondham,  seems  of 
similar  character,  though  later  date,  to  this 
"  baptistery,"  and  bears  some  considerable  like- 
ness to  a  tomb  in  one  of  the  Norwich  churches. 
Of  tombs,  the  principal  one  is  the  large  altar 
tomb  of  Lord  Morley,  who  died  in  1435  at 
Hingham,  and  it  well  deserves  a  place,  though 
unfortunately  the  photograph  here  hardly  does 
it  justice.  In  screens,  several  photographs,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  rich,  specially  those  at 
Trunch,  Worstead  (west  end),  Attleborough 
(already  referred  to),  Edingthorpe,  and  Knapton. 
No.  6  gives  a  sheet  of  entrances  and  south 
porches,  headed  by  the  fine  specimens  of  flint- 
work  from  Worstead  and  Aylsham,  and  N. 
porch  example  at  Wymondham,  which  is 
entirely  of  stone,  hereabouts  unusual.  The 
lychgate  from  Aylsham,  and  the  elaborate 
doors,  with  traceried  detail,  from  Deopham, 
should  be  secured  in  making  a  selection.  Wal- 
singliam  and  Bromholm  Priory  are  carefully 
and  well-represented  by  views  46,  48,  49,  50, 
J,  51,  52,  and  53,  all  of  which  should  be  chosen, 
especially  that  of  the  gateway  at  Walsingham, 
the  last-named.  Some  fine  carvings  in  the 
way  of  gurgoyles  are  here  seen,  and  also 
the  peeping  heads.  The  staircase  to  the 
refectory  at  Walsingham  is  also  shown.  The 
Chapel  of  Houghton-in-the-Dale  is  a  very 
interesting  photograph.  East  Barsham  Hall 
is  illustrated  not  less  fully  than  it  deserves 
to  be  by  views,  numbered  54,  56,  57,  K,  and  58. 
The  general  view  K  is  a  very  good  photograph. 
Sheet  No.  9  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  interiors, 
all  of  interest,  and  a  set  of  exterior  views  are 
arranged  on  sheet  No.  10.  These  latter  include 
Salle,  with  its  open  belfry  and  ringing-stage 
piercing;  East  Dereham,  Deopham,  Attle- 
borough, Knapton,  andEdingthorpe,  all  of  which 
are  well  worth  having,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  With  this  sheet  the  excursion  series  of 
photographs  concludes.  Sheets  11  and  12  are 
devoted  to  Peterborough  and  Ely.  Of  the 
former,  an  entirely  fresh  view  of  the  west  front 
is  obtained  by  photo  Ka,  while  L  and  O  furnish 
fine  details.  The  first-named  shows  the  cathe- 
dral from  the  cloister  garth ;  and  the  last- 
named  gives  a  piece  of  the  cloisters  with  the 
well-known  gateway.  Two  views  of  the  interior 
and  porch  complete  the  sheet,  and  the  Market- 
house  at  Peterborough  is  quaintly  shown  on  the 
next  series  of  views,  where  also  some  fine 
wrought-iron  work  in  the  palace  garden  is 
given.  Of  Ely,  a  good  interior  shows  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry' s  ceiling  to  the  nave,  and  several 
nice  bits  from  the  exterior.  These  photographs 
will  remain  on  view  at  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  during  the  week,  and  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  A.A^  conversazione  on  Friday  next. 


A  "SPIRIT  FRESCO"  PAINTING. 

WE  have  seen  a  fresco  painting  which  Mr. 
Philip  Harry  Newman,  of  Ampthill- 
square,  has  just  completed  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Belsize- 
square.  The  subject  represented  by  the  artist  is 
Christ  healing  the  Sick,  and  is  apparently 
suggested  by  the  verse  in  St.  Luke  vi.  ch., 
19th  verse,  describing  the  multitude  who  sought 
to  touch  him.  Our  Lord  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  pressing,  anxious  group  of  sick,  halt,  and 
blind,  and  is  holding  his  hand  over  a  woman 
with  an  infant  in  her  outstretched  arms,  who  is 
on  her  knees  before  him.  Behind  her  is  a  sick 
man  lying  on  a  bed,  over  whom  a  woman  is 
tenderly  watching,  while  on  the  extreme  left  is 
a  blind  man  being  led  forward  by  a  boy. 
Equally  touching  are  the  figures  behind  the 
Saviour.  Here  we  have  a  woman  on  her  knees 
leaning  forward  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
she  is  reverently  holding  up  the  hem  of  Christ's 
robe,  and  to  the  right  hand  another  figure  is 
holding  out  her  arms.  In  the  background  are 
other  figures  of  the  Disciples.    In  composition 
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and  grouping  thn  picture  is  a  success  ;  the  figures 
arc  well  balanced  :  to  pick  holes  wo  might  be  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  with  some  of  them.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  want  of  distinctness,  or  relief  of  light 
and  shadowaiid  gradation  hero  and  there,  tliough 
every  allowance  has  to  bo  made  for  the  artist 
■wlio  has  to  produce  his  effect  under  a  side  light 
of  a  richly-tinted  and  imperfect  kind.  The  cast 
■window,  filled  with  stained-glass  subjects,  is 
the  nearest  light  available,  and  Mr.  Newman  has 
has  had  to  contend  with  the  bright  luminous 
colouring  of  the  glass,  so  often  fatal  to  interior 
wall  paintings.  The  colouring  of  the  fresco  is 
consequently  in  high-light  tones,  and  is  best  seen 
in  the  morning. 

As  a  recent  instance  of  the  use  of  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry's  new  "  sjnrit  fresco"  pro- 
cess, recently  described  in  the  Building  News 
(see  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  92),  this  fresco  has  more 
than  oi'dinnry  interest  to  the  artist.  Mr  Parry 
claims  the  following  among  other  advantages  of 
the  process:  durability;  power  to  resitt  damp 
and  change  of  temperature  ;  luminous  effect ;  and 
a  dead  surface.  Good  common  porous  stucco  is 
the  material  Mr.  Newman  has  had  to  work  upon, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  spite  of 
conditions  not  favourable  to  pictorial  effect,  his 
work  speaks  wellfor  the  process,  andthe  handling 
is  thoroughly  decorative.  The  chancel  walls  and 
roof  are  richly  coloured,  bands  of  stencil  patterns 
occupying  the  space  between  the  fresco  and  the 
choir-seating,  and  on  the  north  side  painted 
figui'es  occur  in  the  _spandrels.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  rafters  are  also  relieved  by  bright 
colours,  which  have  tended  to  impair  the  efiect 
of  a  fresco  painting.  Round  the  picture,  which 
is  15ft.  by  8ft.  high,  is  a  border  of  gold,  en- 
riched by  a  pattern.  Those  who  are  anxious  to 
see  the  effect  of  the  "spirit  fresco"  mode  of 
painting  so  highly  recommended  by  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  P.R.A.,  who  has  recently  adopted  it 
in  the  large  new  lunette  at  South  Kensington, 
cannot  do  better  than  examine  the  luminous  and 
highly -creditable  decorative  fresco  Mr.  Newman 
has  just  completed  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 


MEETING  OF  METROPOLITAN  BRICK- 
MAKERS. 

THE  brick  manufacturers  supplying  the  Me- 
tropolitan districts  having  no  organised 
association,  a  meeting  of  the  chief  makers  is  con  - 
vened  about  Michaelmas  in  each  year  at  the 
Malt  and  Hop  Exchange  in  Southwark-street,  to 
talk  over  matters  affecting  the  trade.  That  for 
1880  took  place  yesterday  (Thursday),  three 
■weeks  later  than  usual,  when  Mr.  Wragge  (of 
Messrs.  Eastwood  and  Co.)  was  called  to  the 
chair.  About  a  hundred  persons  were  present. 
The  chairman  said  the  seasons  of  1878  and  1879 
had  been  very  unfortunate,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  rains  whicli  penetrated  brick,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  depression  in  trade,  so  that  both 
supply  and  demand  were  simrdtaneously  re- 
duced. There  seemed,  however,  to  have 
been  a  general  improvement  this  year  :  in  the 
early  months  the  weather  was  exceedingly  fine, 
the  moulders  did  good  work,  and  the  output 
turned  out  was,  he  estimated  from  all  accounts 
he  had  heard,  equal  to  a  20  per  cent,  increase  on 
1879,  equivalent  to  120  million  more  bricks  in 
the  districts  supplying  London.  The  rains,  how- 
ever, of  the  past  few  weeks  had  been  generally 
calamitous,  and  would  occasion  loss  to  those 
who  went  on  making  till  late  in  the  season. 
While  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  good 
harvest  would  give  trade  a  fillip  next  spring, 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  wages  must  be 
reduced.  Mr.  "William  Richardson  thought  the 
increased  output  of  this  over  last  year  had  been 
overestimated ;  he  believed  it  was  only  about 
10  per  cent.  His  own  firm  had  made  22 
in  place  of  17  millions,  and  had  lost  about 
two  millions  of  bricks  by  the  recent  rains. 
Letters  were  read  from  makers  in  two  districts 
of  Kent,  speaking  of  the  great  damage  caused 
by  the  recent  rains,  which  was  corroborated  by 
Messrs.  Minter  (TUsley's  and  Minter,  of  Cowley), 
Axton,  Smeed,  and  others,  while  Mr.  Stroud 
said  his  firm  had  escaped,  having  ceased  making 
early.  It  was  generally  considered  there  would 
he  many  "shuffs"  found  as  the  result  of  the 
sudden  change  of  weather.  Stocks  which  were 
at  the  lowest  last  spring  were  rather  heavy  till 
they  were  thus  reduced.  As  to  prices,  Mr. 
Richardson  had  known  bricks  sold  from  the  river 
at  278.  per  thousand,  a  price  which  could  not  pay 
interest  on  capital.    Several  makers  said  they 


had  lately  so"d  at  28s.  and  29s.,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  the  price  to  bo  remunera- 
tive should  not  range  below  from  28s.  Gd. 
to  31s.,  and  as  stocl'.s  were  now  lowered, 
Mr.  Minter  said  they  had  only  to  bo  finn  to 
obtain  fair  prices.  An  animated  conver- 
sation took  place  as  to  the  wages,  the  unanimous 
feeling  being  that  they  are  now  higher  than  can 
be  afforded.  It  appeared  that  in  the  Sliepherd's 
Bush,  and  North-West  Metropolitan  districts, 
the  wages,  which  are  now  5s.  6d.  per  thousand, 
are  on  the  point  of  being  lowered  by  9d.,  and  so 
pro  rata  through  the  trade ;  that  in  the  Cowd^y 
district  there  will  bo  an  effort  to  reduce  from 
4s.  8d.  per  thousand  to  4s.  ;  that  in  the  Sitting- 
bourne  district  a  similar  reduction  will  be  offered ; 
that  in  South  Essex  8d.  was  proposed  by  the 
masters  on  an  average  of  5s.,  and  6d.  accepted 
by  the  men  ;  and  the  reduction  on  the  mould 
would  be  almost  uniformly  6d.  per  thousand.  It 
having  been  agreed  to  hold  a  similar  meeting 
next  year,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
closed  the  hour's  proceedings. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CREOSOTING 
TIMBER. 

THE  value  of  creosoting  timber  is  attested  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  an  Associate  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  plainly  says 
timber  saturated  with  coal-tar  oil  is  practically 
indestru' tible,  and  as  durable  as  iron  or  stone, 
and  this  statement  he  verifies  by  actual  observa- 
tion. He  placed  pieces  of  timber  treated  with 
coal-tar  oil  in  water,  where  the  Teredo  Navalls 
abounded,  and  he  found  that  while  the  worms 
entered  the  untreated  portions,  the  creosoted 
parts  were  untouched  by  them.  The  teredo 
would  attack  and  destroy  the  parts  not  saturated 
with  the  oil ;  but  wherever  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  creosoted  parts  it  turned  away.  The 
bottoms  of  boats  may  be  protected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  creosote,  and  piles  properly  done  have 
stood  30  and  40  years,  and  are  stiU  good.  One 
or  two  useful  suggestions  are  made  for  the  selec- 
tion of  timber  to  be  treated.  Mr.  Putnam  says, 
in  efJect,  that  the  rides  adopted  by  engineers  in 
selecting  timber  should  be  set  aside  in  the  use  of 
creosoted  timber.  Compact  solid-heart  timber, 
such  as  would  be  selected  for  durability,  is  clearly 
not  the  best  kind  to  saturate.  "The  soft  and 
unripened  growth  or  sapwood  more  readily  ab- 
sorbs oil,  and  becomes  the  more  durable.  I  am 
satisfied,"  says  the  author,  "that  the  more 
porous  and  destructible  classes  of  timber  now 
considered  nearly  worthless  will,  when  creosoted, 
become  the  most  valuable.  Fir,  swamp-ash,  old 
field  pine,  wh"n  treated,  will  outlast  the  best 
white  oak,  yellow  pine,  or  cedar  uncreosoted." 
The  architect  or  engineer  who  has  to  prepare 
specifications  for  creosoted  timber,  ought  to  take 
a  hint  from  this  new  doctrine.  However  un- 
tenable the  ad-vice  appears,  there  is  some  founda- 
tion in  the  statement  ;  to  confirm  which  the 
author  mentions  the  fact  that  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session pieces  of  yellow  pine,  the  sap-wood  of 
which  was  partly  saturated  with  creosote  oil  in 
1872,  and  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  earth. 
Where  the  sapwood  was  treated,  it  is  perfectly 
sound,  but  the  part  left  untreated  and  a  portion 
of  the  heart- wood  are  entirely  rotten.  If  the 
facts  we  have  mentioned  are  verifiable,  it  will 
lead  to  an  important  change  in  the  use  of  the 
lighter  varieties  of  timber  we  have  named,  es- 
pecially for  engineering  purposes.  A  more  ob- 
vious suggestion  is  that  the  cutting  and  framing 
of  timber  should  be  done  before  treatment, 
though  this  is  not  always  possible. 

The  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  method 
adopted  to  treat  timber  at  West  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  for  bridge-construction.  The  main 
features  of  this  process  may  be  described  to  be  the 
extraction  of  the  sap  in  the  timber  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam,  wliich  vaporises  and  condenses 
the  moistm-e,  after  -which  the  tank  is  filled  with 
oil,  and  a  pressure  applied  by  a  pump  of  from 
150  to  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  assist  in 
expelling  the  moist;ure  super-heated  steam  is 
passed  through  coils  of  small  pipe  in  the  tank. 


Extensive  additions  and  alterations  are  about  to 
be  made  to  the  Congregational  chapel  at  Stubbin, 
near  Sheffield,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Innocent 
and  Brown,  of  Sheilield. 

At  the  Staffordshire  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions; 
on  Monday,  a  vote  of  £35,000  was  granted  for 
enlarging  the  county  pauper  lunatic  asvlum  at 
Stafford. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Glasoow. — Tkh  Pkoi'OSed  Municii'al  Build- 
ings.—On  Thursday  week  a  special  meeting  of 
tlio  Glasgow  Town  Council  was  held  to  consider 
the  report  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  London,  on 
the  competitive  designs  for  the  ne«v  uiunicipdl 
buildings.  Lord  Provost  Collins  moved  "  that 
it  be  remitted  to  the  Municipal  Buildings  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  several  designs  lodged  in 
competition,  and  to  rei^ort  whetlier  anj',  and  if 
so,  what  designs  are  specially  worthy  of  the 
consideriition  of  the  Council,  and  express  such 
opinion  thereon  as  they  consider  expedient,  with 
power  to  take  such  professional  assistance  as  the 
committee  may  consider  to  be  necessary."  He 
said  that  if  that  motion  was  adopted  it  would 
conunit  the  Council  to  nothing,  as  it  kept  the 
matter  open  for  the  new  Council.  Mr.  Osborne 
seconded.  Mr.  Mathieson  thought  it  was  of  no 
use  remitting  the  matter  to  the  committee  again, 
until  the  disputed  points  in  connection  with  it 
were  settled,  and  he  moved  as  an  amendment — 
"  That  Mr.  Barry's  report  lie  on  the  table  for 
consideration  by  the  Council  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, and  that  we  do  not  make  any  remit  to  the 
Municipal  Buildings  Committee."  Bailie  Scott 
seconded.  Mr.  W.  R.  W.  Smith  supported  the 
amendment.  Treasurer  Hamilton  suggested  a 
method  on  which  a  new  competition  might  be 
carried  out.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Shaw,  Bailie 
Colquhoun,  and  Bailie  Finlay  supported  the 
amendment.  After  further  discussion  the  Lord 
Provost  offered  to  withdraw  his  motion.  A  dis- 
cussion arose  on  the  point  whether  it  had  been 
declared  that  no  decision  should  be  arrived  at  by 
the  present  meeting.  The  Clerk  said  that  was 
the  understanding.  Mr.  Smith,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Young,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  and  on  a  vote  being  taken  15  voted  for 
the  adjournment  and  25  to  go  on,  the  Lord 
Provost  declining  to  vote.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Mathieson  protested.  Calls  were  then  made  for 
the  vote  to  bo  taken  between  the  motion  and 
amendment,  and  further  discussion  took  place  as 
to  whether  a  decision  should  be  come  to.  The 
vote  was  taken  as  between  the  original  motion 
and  amendment,  Mr.  Mathieson  and  Mr.  Smith 
stating  that  as  they  had  protested  they  would 
not  vote  ;  and  Mr.  Mathieson  desiring  his  sup- 
porters also  to  decline  to  vote.  On  the  roU 
having  been  called,  the  result  was  declared  as 
follows: — For  the  motion,  25;  for  the  amend- 
ment, 0  ;  declined  to  vote,  16.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Mathieson  protested  against  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, but  ultimately  the  motion  was  declared 
carried. 

Waterfoed. — In  an  open  comiJetition  among 
archite3ta  the  design  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Doolin, 
architect,  of  Dublin,  has  been  selected  for  the 
Waterford  City  Markets.  There  were  thirteen 
competitors.  The  site  presents,  nevertheless, 
some  difficulties,  owing  to  irregularity  both  of 
boundary  and  surface.  By  the  introduction  of 
the  range  of  shops  or  stalls  in  Peter-»treet,  and 
the  ring  of  stalls  round  Market-hall,  roofed  at  a 
different  level  from  the  main  roof  of  the  Market- 
hall,  many  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  main 
roof  are  avoided.  The  site  is  inclosed  on  four 
sides  by  stalls  oj)ening  on  a  central  hall,  or 
covered  hall,  size  74ft.  by  I43ft.,  divided  into 
bays,  which  also  mark  the  spaces  for  the  ordi- 
nary open  stalls  by  the  columns  supporting  the 
main  roof,  which  is  in  five  spans.  The  stalls 
siuTOunding  the  Market  haU  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  shops.  The  author  has  made  the 
Market-hall  as  lofty  as  seemed  desirable.  Ven- 
tilation is  secured  by  the  louvred  lantern  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  each  span  of  roof. 
It  is  intended  to  face  the  exterior  ol  •tells  of 
brickwork — Youghal  and  English  brickes  mixed, 
using  Waterford  bricks  on  the  inside  of  wall. 
All  internal  division  walls  to  be  of  concrete,  as 
also  the  open  stalls  and  floor  of  Market-hall. 
No  limit  of  cost  ■was  laid  down  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  competitors. — The  same  architect's 
designs  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Carthagh, 
Lismore,  Waterford  Co.  have  also  been  selected. 
The  church  will  cost  about  £8,000,  and  the 
works  will  be  proceeded  ■with  immediately.  A 
simple  elevation  has  been  chosen  for  the  exterior 
of  Romanesque  character. 


The  town  council  of  Becoles  have  adopted  a  re- 
port by  the  sewage  committee  recommending 
that  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  Miller,  C.E.,  of  Ipswich, 
be  adopted  for  the  utilisation  of  the  town  sewage, 
and  that  45  acres  of  the  Corporation  land  near 
Puttock-hill  be  granted  for  that  puriiose. 


Oct.  22,  1880. 
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ARCHITECTtTRAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAIj 
SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Aechitects. — Tho 
thirteenth  animal  meeting'  of  this  Institute  was 
held  on  Tuesday— Mr.  Campbell  Doug-las,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  dihtribution  of 
prizes  took  place.  The  competition  had  been 
open  to  draughtsmen  and  pupils  in  the  office  of 
members  of  tho  Institute,  and  the  president 
handed  the  rewards  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors. The  annual  report  and  treasurer's 
statement  were  approved  of.  The  council  of 
manaf^ement  for  the  year  was  chosen,  consisting 
of — Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas,  John  Honeyman, 
R.  A.  Bi-yden,  William  Landless.  Hugh  Bar- 
clay, T.  L.  Watson,  Hugh  H.  M'Lure, 
James  Sellars,  jun.,  Robert  Tunibull,  and 
James  Thomson.  A  meeting  of  tho  newly- 
elected  council  took  place  immediately  after  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  John 
Honeyman  was  elected  president ;  Mr.  James 
Sellars,  jun.,  vice-president;  Mr.  John  Burnet, 
auditor ;  Mr.  William  Landless,  treasurer  ;  Mr. 
William  MacLcan,  secretary.  In  the  report,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Institute  members  on  the 
register  number  4G.  Two  members  of  the 
Institute  died  during  the  year,  viz. — Mr. 
Matthew  Forsyth,  a  member  of  council,  and 
Mr.  James  Carmichael.  Mr.  Hugh  H.  M'Lure 
was  chosen  in  room  of  Mr.  Forsyth  as  a 
member  of  council.  No  new  members  were 
admitted  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
council  earnestly  trust  that  the  members  will 
do  aU.  that  lies  in  their  power  towards  ex- 
tending the  membership  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  John  Burnet,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Thomson  (the 
late  president)  were  appointed  trustees  of  Hal- 
dane's  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  1880-81. 
It  has  been  resolved  not  to  award  the  Institute 
gold  medal  offered  this  year  for  the  best  design 
for  a  town  residence,  as  only  one  set  of  drawings 
were  submitted,  viz.,  by  D.  B.  Burnie,  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Baird  and  Thomson.  However, 
it  has  been  agreed  to  award  three  guineas  in 
recognition  of  the  meritorious  character  of  these 
drawings.  The  Council  regret  that  their  invi- 
tation did  not  meet  with  a  heartier  response. 
With  regard  to  the  president's  prize,  the  Council 
commended  the  whole  of  the  drawings  sent  in, 
and  it  was  only  after  careful  consideration  that 
they  were  able  to  arrive  at  their  decision,  and 
award  the  prize  to  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Brown,  in  Mr. 
J.  L.  Cowan's  office.  The  book  given  was  Mr. 
Stevenson's  work  on  "House  Architecture." 
The  council,  as  trustees  of  the  "Alexander 
Thomson  Memorial,"  have  held  no  meeting 
since  their  last  report.  The  funds  then  amounted 
to  £.523  19s.  3d.,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomson,  presented  to  the 
city  authorities,  and  placed  in  the  Corporation 
Galleries.  A  committee,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Shields  is  convener,  was  appointed  for  raising 
fortiar  subscriptions;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
delay  holding  the  first  competition  till  the  funds 
are  in  a  more  satisfactory  state.  It  was,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  trustees  to 
receive  early  this  year  an  intimation  from  the 
trustees  of  Haldane's  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  that  they  had  "agreed  to  contribute  £50 
to  aid  in  establishina  the  Alexander  Thomson 
Travelling  Art  Studentship." 

Royal  Aech^ological  Association  of 
Ieeland. — A  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  Cork,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  J.  Bennett  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Caulfield  exhiibited  a  stone  celt  12in. 
in  length,  which,  with  eleven  others,  had  been 
found  along  with  rubbish  and  copper  ore  in  a 
cave  at  Ballyrirard-hill,  West  Carbery,  County 
Cork.  The  discovery  pointed  to  mining  opera- 
tions carried  on  during  the  stone  age,  and  was 
probably  the  last  link  between  the  stone  and 
bronze  periods.  On  the  hill-side  ten  or  twelve 
parallel  lodes  of  copper  had,  since  1854,  been 
known  to  exist  on  Ballyrirard-liill,  but  although 
a  company  was  once  started  to  work  the  mines, 
they  still  remain  neglected. — The  Rev.  Canon 
Hayman  read  a  paper  on  "Knightly  Effigies," 
which,  although  common  on  monuments  in 
England,  were  very  rare  in  Ireland,  the  only 
known  examples  being  restricted  to  the  counties 
of  Dublin,  Kerry,  Cork,  Kildare,  Kilkenny, 
Roscommon,  and  Tipperary.  He  also  exhibited 
a  stone  relic,  found  about  ISin.  below  the  surface, 
at  Ballynoe,  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  clerk  of  works  at 
Lismore  Castle.  It  was  hollow  at  both  ends, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  used  in  some  sort 
of  game,  as  with  the  only  other  known  example 
were  found  some  stone  balls  which  fitted  into  the 


hollow  at  [either  end. — Mr.  W.  Ringrose  Atkins 
exhibited  a  rubbing  of  a  marble  tombstone 
which  he  had  lately  discovered  in  the  crypt  of 
Christ  Church,  Cork ;  it  was  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  was  elaborately  decorated,  but  much 
mutilated. — Mr.  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
a  bronze  seal  of  the  IGth  century,  found  at 
Mullingar,  and  bearing  the  inscription  ' '  signum 
comune  do  Mollingar,"  enclo.sing  a  representa- 
tion of  a  water-wheel  and  tearing-hackle,  and  a 
rude  view  of  the  town,  with  embattled  tower, 
church  epire,  and  a  tented  field. 


Builirhts  IntelUgcnct 

BusDEY. — On  Tuesday  week,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Albans  consecrated  the  new  church  of  St. 
Matthew,  Oxhey,  which  is  intended  to  meet  the 
growing  spiritual  needs  of  part  of  Bushey  parish 
and  South  Watford,  and  of  which  the  Rev. 
Newton  Price  is  the  first  vicar.  The  church, 
which  is  designed  to  accommodate  nearly  500 
persons,  is  sruciform  in  plan.  It  consists  of  an 
apsidal  chancel,  having-  north  transept  as  organ 
chamber  and  south  transept  as  vestry  ;  a  four- 
bayed  nave  with  aisles,  clereston,  tower,  and 
spire;  entrance  at  the  north-west  angle.  In- 
ternally, the  building  measures  104ft.  in  length 
by. 52ft.  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  In  style  the 
architecture  belongs  to  the  Early  English  period, 
and  has  [been  carried  out  chiefly  in  brickwork. 
The  exterior  is  of  red  brick,  having  darker  bands 
of  a  purple  hue.  The  octagonal  spire,  also  of 
red  brick,  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
eastern  window  is  enriched  with  stained  glass 
illustrating  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heatou,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
and  the  gift  of  the  architect.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  and  I.  Waterman 
from  the  design  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme,  A.R.I. B. A.,  architect, 
Watford ;  Messrs.  Tidcombe  and  Son  have 
carried  out  the  heating  apparatus  ;  Mr.  Coney 
the  mason's  work  ;  and  Mr.  Pitkin  is  clerk  of  the 
works. 

City  of  London  School.  —  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  this  school  was 
laid  last  week.  The  site  has  a  frontage  of  13Gft. 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  is  in  extent 
about  one  acre  and  a  half  :  53  architects  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Corporation  to  submit 
plans  for  a  new  school,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Emanuel  was  selected.  The  building  is  to 
be  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  the  front 
entirely  of  stone,  with  a  wing  extending  along 
the  street  which  is  to  be  constructed  from  Tudor- 
street  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  main 
portion  will  be  three  stories  high,  a  covered 
playground  with  the  necessary  offices  and  ad- 
ministration rooms  occupying  the  ground  floor. 
On  the  first  floor  of  the  front  building  will  be  a 
large  hall,  100ft.  long  by  45ft.  wide,  while  the 
class  rooms  will  be  placed  in  the  wing.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £55,000,  but  at  present  a  con- 
tract has  not  been  drawn  up  with  any  firm.  By 
the  change  of  site  an  open  and  a  covered  play- 
ground will  be  provided.  The  school  will  afford 
accommodation  for  G80  boys.  For  some  months 
past  Mr.  Seward,  agent  to  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill, 
has  had  a  large  numberof  men  at  work  excavating 
the  ground  and  filling  in  the  foundations  with 
concrete  to  a  depth  of  from  18  to  22ft;  all  this 
having  been  done  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  the  architects'  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Feant. — The  parish-church  of  Frant,  Sussex, 
has  been  reopened  after  restoration.  Outside 
the  roof  has  been  new  leaded,  repointed,  and 
other  repairs  made.  Into  all  the  windows, 
with  the  exception  of  that  over  the  Marquess  of 
Abergavenny's  pew,  and  in  the  chancel,  fresh 
glass  has  been  put,  which  has  lately  been  found 
in  some  lofts  and  stables  in  close  proximity  to  the 
church.  The  glass  is  of  English  make,  and 
dates  from  the  13th  to  16th  centuries.  The 
church  has  been  redecorated  in  keeping  with  the 
period  of  its  building.  The  decorations  are 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  John  0.  Scott,  and  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Milner  Allen,  of  Fulham, 
London.    The  work  has  cost  £1,100. 

Glasgow. — The  Theatre  Royal,  in  Hope- 
street,  rebuilt  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  of 
London,  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday  next.  All 
the  floors  and  passages  are  of  fire-proof  con- 


crete, while  the  inner  walls  are  of  brick 
and  Portland  cement.  The  new  theatre  will 
accommodate  in  all  2,758  persons,  of  whom  1,000 
will  be  seated  in  the  pit,  312  in  the  dress  circle, 
300  in  the  upper  circle,  366  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  the  remainder  in  private  boxes  and  a  gallery 
IG  rows  in  depth.  The  general  dimensions  are : 
curtain  line  to  dress-circle  front  40ft.,  to  upper- 
circle  front  48ft.,  to  amphitheatre-front  50ft., 
to  gallery-front  59ft.,  to  back  wall  of  pit  GS^ft. ; 
width  of  stage  72ft.,  height  of  stage  to  gridiron 
floor  60ft.,  and  depth  to  cellars  20ft.  ;  the 
ceiling  is  Gift,  above  pit,  and  the  proscenium 
ojjening  is  31ft.  wide  and  3Gft.  high.  The 
stage  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Owen,  of 
London  ;  and  on  the  Hope-street  front  are  the 
windows  lighting  the  dressing-rooms.  The  in- 
ternal decorations  and  fittings  are  French 
Renaissance  in  character.  The  roof  terminates 
in  a  coved  ceiling  having  a  sun  burner  in  the 
centre.  On  cither  side  of  the  proscenium  open- 
ing are  the  private  boxes,  which  are  inclosed  by 
moulded  and  fluted  columns  having  enriched  caps. 
Over  the  proscenium  is  an  allegorial  figure- 
subject  representing  the  various  arts  allied  to 
the  drama,  painted  by  Harford,  of  London. 
The  ceiling  has  a  ground  of  a  light  cream 
colour,  on  which  are  painted  in  eight  panels 
elaborate  ornaments  in  gold  and  colours,  and 
the  cornice  below  the  ceiling  is  richly  moiilded 
and  gilded.  The  cream  colour  of  decorations  is 
darkened  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  auditorium 
are  approached.  The  walls  of  this  auditorium 
are  covered  with  crimson  paper,  while  those  of 
the  private  boxes  will  be  of  sage  green  and  gold 
with  crimson  curtains.  The  painted  decorations 
and  gildings  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Bell, 
of  London,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons,  of 
London,  have  constructed  the  box  fronts,  pro- 
scenium, and  ceiling  in  their  patent  fibrous 
plaster.  The  vestibule  is  laid  with  marble 
mosaic  by  Messrs.  Burke  and  Salviati,  of  London 
and  Venice.  The  stalls  and  dress  circle  are  fitted 
with  folding  chairs  invented  by  the  architect 
and  made  by  Mr.  Wadmans,  of  Bath.  The 
constructive  portions  of  the  building  have  been 
executed  by  the  following  contractors,  all  of 
Glasgow  : — Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Son,  masons 
and  bricklayers ;  Messrs.  Ross  and  Son,  car- 
penters and  joiners  ;  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Son, 
concrete  builders  and  fitters  ;  Messrs.  M'Gregor, 
Gilmour  and  Co.,  and  Stevens,  ironwork;  Mr. 
Bremner,  plasterer  ;  Mr.  Rae,  plumber ;  and 
Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Tosh,  gas-fitters.  The 
theatre  has  been  rebuilt  in  eight  months,  Mr. 
William  Browne  acting  as  inspector  of  works. 

Wakefield. — On  Monday,  at  Wakefield,  the 
Mayor  formally  opened  the  buildings  which 
have  lieen  provided  as  the  Town  Hall  and 
municipal  buildings  for  the  borough.  Early  in 
the  spring-  of  1877  the  Corporation  decided  to 
erect  a  Town  Hall,  and  they  offered  £300  in 
three  prizes  for  the  best  three  sets  of  designs. 
About  40  architects  took  part  in  the  competition, 
and  ultimately  the  Corporation,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  Sir.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  decided  to 
adopt  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  E.  CoUcutt,  of  Lon- 
don. There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  internal  fittings  and  furnishing  of  the 
new  premises ;  but  as  Monday  was  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone,  it  was  detei-mined  that  the  opening  cere- 
mony should  take  place  on  that  day.  The 
building,  the  accepted  design  for  which  was 
illustrated  by  a  perspective  in  the  ^Building 
News,  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  lofty 
square  tower,  in  which  a  clock  has  been  inserted, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Potts  and  Sons,  of  Leeds. 
The  buildings,  which  occupy  2,041  square  yards, 
have  been  buUt  of  stone  from  the  Spinkwell 
Quarries,  near  Bradford.  The  block  extends 
from  Wood-street  to  King-street  at  the  rear, 
and  there  are  narrow  streets  on  each  side.  The 
buildings,  which  have  cost  about  £70,000  (in 
addition  to  £10,000  for  the  new  police  build- 
ings), stand  on  high  ground,  and  the  clock- 
tower  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
Wakefield.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the 
building  are  excellent,  and  the  fittings  and  fur- 
nishings magnificent.  The  Borough  Court  is  a 
fine  room,  and  the  Council  Chamber  and  bane 
queting-hall  are  also  noble  apartments.  The 
various  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
folio-wring  contractors: — Builders,  Messrs.  Holds- 
worth,  Bradford,  £43,700  ;  plastering,  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Bradford  (sub  -  contractor  under 
Messrs.  Holdsworth)  ;  clock  for  tower,  Messrs. 
Potts  and  Sons,  Leeds,  £250. 
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and  ninateurs.  I'l-iee  Twopenee,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  I'OBt  free  2Jd.  Offlco  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
gurUcn  W.O. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

{We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  con-espondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STliEET,  COVENT-GAKDEN,  "VV.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofEce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Pabsmore  Edwakds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  Une  of  eight 
words  (the  llrst  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  ciurent  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thm-sday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  aimum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  fid.  (or  6dols.  40c.  pold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  £1  10s.  lOd. ;  to  the  Cape,  the  "West 
Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scoia,  or  Natal,  £1  Gs.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subsci-iptions,  imaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  fomarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  ntunber  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

To  Americam  Subscribers.— American  subscribers  are 
requested  not  to  pay  any  more  subscriptions  to  Mr.  W. 
L.  Macatdey,  of  23,  Dey-street,  New  York  City,  that 
person  being  no  longer  authorised  to  receive  them. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Vol.  XXXVm.  of  theBuiLD- 
IXG  News.    Price  Twelve  ShilLLngs.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  nimiber  are  boimd  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  123. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 

Received,— B.  on  T.  U.— F.  W.  and  Co.— A.  and  G.— J. 
A.  and  fon.— B.  S.  andH. -A.  S.  Co.-A.  A.— A.  "W- 
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"W.  K.— A.  U.— R.  P.  C.  Co.— E.  H.  S.-J.  P.— W.  H. 
S.  and  S.,  D.-H.  Bros.-R.  K.  F.  -E.  S.  and  Co. 

CouNTEV  Aechitect.  (Write  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.) 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

WE  begin  to  day  a  new  series  of  subjects, 
and  herawilh  publish  the  rules  of  com- 
petition :  — 

EtTLES  OF  COMPETITION. 

1.  Drawings  to  be  sent  in  28  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  list  of  subjects. 

2.  Usually  two  subjects  will  be  given  every 
month,  from  which  a  competitor  may  choose. 

3.  The  drawings  to  be  executed  in  firm  black  lines 
on  white  drawing-paper,  in  sheets  of  the  absolute 
size  of  22in.  by  Hin.,  with  no  washes  or  tinting  in 
colour  watever.  Outline  to  be  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  but  drawings  may  be  slightly  shaded  with 
shadows  executed  wholly  in  line.  Sectional  parts 
to  be  shown  in  ruled  "hatching,"  or  blocked  in. 
The  scale  to  be  used  will  be  given  with  each  sub- 
ject. 

4.  Drawings  to  be  forwarded  unmounted,  by 
post,  care  being  taken  to  roll  the  short  way  of  the 
drawing,  as  packagts  over  Itiin.  long  are  not  trans- 
missible through  the  post. 

5.  On  entering  the  class  (which  may  be  done  at 
any  time)  each  competitor  is  required  to  furnish 
his  name  and  address,  which  must  be  written  legi- 
bly on  the  back  of  each  drawing,  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  the  nom  dc  pltimc  the  author  intends  to 
adopt  being  boldly  marked  on  the  front  of  each 
separate  drawing. 

6.  Prizes  of  £10  lOs.,  £5  hi.,  and  £3  3s.,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  series  of  designs,  such  series 
not  to  consist  of  less  than  twelve  subjects.  Our 
decision  to  be  final. 


7.  Before  awarding  the  prizes  any  contributor 
will  be  (  xpcctf  d  to  furnish  proof,  if  necessary,  as 
to  his  age,  and  the  time  during  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  piofebsioiial  jjiirsuits,  though  no  candi- 
date need  be  strictly  an  architectural  student. 

8.  We  reserve  the  right  of  arranging  the  draw- 
ing? for  publication  in  any  manner  we  deem  neces- 
sary. 

i).  A  critical  notice  of  the  designs  sent  in  of  each 
series  will  bo  givdi  in  an  early  issue  following  the 
receipt  of  the  drawings. 

LIST  or  SUBJECTS. 

A.  Au  artist's  studio,  including  a  houec  for  the 
residence  of  the  aitist.  The  studio  to  be  30ft.  long 
by  19ft.  wide,  and  l.'jft.  high,  placed  on  the  first 
fioor,  iJ  trt  of  (he  In  io]it  b(  iiig  obtained  in  the  roof. 
The  hou-sc  to  contain  a  drawing-room,  dining- 
room,  and  4  bedrooms,  with  the  ii«ual  oilices. 
Mattri'ils,  brick  and  tile.  I"laus  of  each  floor,  cue 
elevation  and  sketch,  anil  a  sccticn.  Scale,  8ft.  to 
the  inch. 

B.  Au  overmantel,  4ft.  wide,  finished  at  a  dado- 
rail  7ft.  fiom  floor.  Materials,  deal,  painted  white 
and  enriched  wiih  gold.  Elevation  and  sketch, 
also  de'ai's.    Inch  scale  and  large  nze  details. 


IRON  IN  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BxnLDiNO  News. 

SiE, — lam  much  obliged  to  the  "  Writer  of 
the  Article"  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which 
he  has  noticed  my  former  letter.  I  was  in  hopes 
also,  that  some  of  your  correspondents  who  are 
well  versed  in  the  subject  would  have  given  us 
the  benetit  of  their  experience  in  your  columns  ; 
but  as  this  does  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming, 
and  having  in  my  former  letter  fully  stated  my 
opinion,  I  think  (so  far  as  I  am  concerned)  the 
correspondence  may  close. 

I  will,  however,  venture  to  restate  the  main 
points  of  my  contention,  which  I  think  the  letter 
of  the  "  Writer  of  the  Ai-ticle,"  although  excel- 
lent in  its  information,  does  not  affect. 

The  position  I  took  was  essentially  a  practical 
one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  high  scientific  attain- 
ments like  those  evidently  possessed  by  the 
"  Writer  of  the  Article,"  neither  am  I  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  the  future  Portland  cement  being 
made  without  oxide  of  iron.  I  think  I  am  too 
sincerely  desirous  of  r^al  progress,  and  have  too 
much  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  my  country- 
men, to  be  "  alarmed"  at  any  proposed  changes 
that  are  likely  to  be  of  real  benefit.  What  I 
argued  was,  that  the  rejection  of  all  materials 
containing  oxide  of  iron  was  impracticable  and 
unnecessary.  In  proof  of  the  latter  I  will  quote 
from  a  very  eminent  authority,  who  says — 
"  Oxide  of  iron  is  found  in  almost  all  clays 
.  .  .  .  ;  it  is  never,  however,  present  in  such 
quantities  as  to  materially  interfere  with  the 
strength  of  the  cement  itself." 

This  is  clear  and  definite. 

The  "Writer  of  the  Article  "  advises  me  to 
study  Portland  cement  from  its  chemical  as  well 
as  its  constructive  points  ;  but  I  should  remind 
him  that  it  is  the  latter  that  is  of  all  importance, 
and  if  satisfied  in  its  requii'ements  (durability 
not  overlooked)  it  matters  little  what  may  be  the 
chemistry  of  the  compound.  The  praclicci I  test  in 
building  operations  is  the  true  one,  whether  it 
accords  with  the  theory  or  not.  Architects  do 
not  ask  whether  the  materials  they  use  contain 
the  exact  amount  of  this  or  that  ingredient,  but 
whether  they  will  do  the  work  required  of  them. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  I  contended,  vIt.  :  — 
"that  for  all  practical  jjurposes  cements  con- 
taining oxide  of  iron  were  as  good  as  any  other," 
i.e.,  as  good  for  the  work  required,  which  in  the 
bulk  of  cases  is  simply  to  la'st  as  long  as  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  associated  ;  or, 
until  the  mutations  of  time  have  rendered  obsolete 
the  structure  of  which  they  form  a  part.  That 
"iron"  cements  are  abundantly  equal  to  this 
task  is  matter  of  everv-day  experience. 

The  early  decay  of  building  stones  containing 
iron  which  the  "writer"  brings  forward  as  an 
argument  that  the  same  process  will  take  place 
in  cement,  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  a  parallel  case  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  in  my  own  experience  seen  brickwork  built 
with  an  ' '  iron  ' '  Portland  cement,  (in  water- 
tanks  and  other  works  in  damp  situations)  which 
has  stood  for  years,  and  yet  has  not  shown  the 
slightest  indication  of  disintegration  or  decay. 

Then  as  to  the  impraclicabili/i/  of  rejecting 


impregnated  materials.  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  cement  free  from  iron  is  to  bo  obtained,  one  of 
two  things  must  take  place  :  cither  the  iron  must 
be  carefully  eliminated  from  all  materials  now  in 
use  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  or  cement 
must  be  manufactured  from  none  but  pure  clays. 
Let  us  consider  the  latter  alternative  first.  In 
the  quotation  before  given  it  says,  "Oxide  of 
iron  is  found  in  almost  all  clays,"  and  the 
"Writer"  is  probably  aware  of  this.  It  is  true 
that  siUca  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  materials 
in  nature,  but  it  is  also  true  that  almost  invari- 
ably it  is  found  in  combination  with  alumina, 
(v/hich  is  also  condemned  by  the  "Writer")  and 
oxide  of  iron.  Only  in  flints  aiid  the  celebrated 
fireclays  can  it  be  found  to  any  great  extent  in  a 
state  of  purity  in  this  countiy.  We  see,  then, 
that  a  pure  silica  is  a  rare  material ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  something  more  is  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  viz.  : — Car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
these  two  materials  should  bo  in  somewhat  close 
proximity.  To  illustrate  this  point  I  will  venture 
to  give  anotherquotation  fromthcsame  authority. 
He  says  :  "  On  a  site  commanding  carbonate  of 
lime  only,  and  remote  from  the  clays  or  shales, 
involving  thereby  cost  of  carriage,  works  coulA 
not  be  carried  on  profitably."  And  muich  more 
so  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  carbonate  of  lime 
had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  silica.  But,  if  cement 
is  to  be  made  only  of  pure  clay  one  of  these 
plans  would  have  to  be  adopted.  /.  »d  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  result  of  this  procedraro  would  be 
most  disastrous  in  an  economical  ser..se — raising 
the  i^rice  of  cement,  curtailing  the  production, 
and  rendering  its  use  in  country  dintricts  almost 
out  of  the  question.  Passing  to  the  other  alterna- 
tive, viz.,  that  of  eliminating  the  iron  from  the 
raw  materials,  I  will  only  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  quite  impracticable,  and  particularly  so  from 
the  largely  increased  cost  it  would  entail  in  the 
manufacture  ;  resulting  in  the  same  disastrous 
consequences  as  the  former  alternative.  What  a- 
revolution  it  would  create  in  the  great  work.? 
along  the  Thames  if  the  fiat  went  forth  that  all 
the  clay  going  into  the  wash-mill  must  be  free 
from  iron  I  Of  course  if  the  "  Writer "  is  pre- 
pared with  a  scheme  for  the  economical  accom- 
plishment of  the  desired  object,  that  might  alter 
the  state  of  affairs ;  but  at  present  I  can  but 
conclude  that  the  rejection  of  "iron"  materials 
is  both  unnecessary  and  impracticable. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  political  economy  that  the 
cheaper  any  article  can  be  produced  the  more 
widely  will  its  use  be  extended  ;  and  I  think 
that  to  produce  in  every  district  where  materials 
can  be  obtained  a  sound,  useful  cement,  will  be 
of  greater  advantage,  than  to  aim  at  a  perfection 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous,  and 
the  effect  of  ^vhich  would  be  to  increase  the  cost, 
and  render  the  manufacture  almost  an  exclusive 
one. — I  am,  &c., 

T.  H.  Duke. 


TRAPLESS  CLOSETS  AND  DRAINS. 

SiE,  — Mr.  G.  A.  Foster,  pp.  427-428,  appears 
to  be  writing  the  result  of  honest  conviction  ;  but 
before  the  readers  of  the  Building  News  will 
accept  the  soundness  of  his  views  they  will,  I 
feel  sure,  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Foster's  answers  to 
the  following  questions:  — 

1.  Has  Mr.  Foster  any  direct  or  indirect  in- 
terest ill  the  sale  of  any  form  of  ' '  trapless 
closet"  ? 

2.  How  many  trapless  closets  (approximately) 
has  lie  had  fixed  ? 

3.  How,  in  any  case,  the  continuity  of  the 
drain  was  not  broken  ? 

4.  For  what  length  of  time  have  the  closets 
been  fixed  ? 

5.  Has  Mr.  Foster  discovered  any  disadvan- 
tages of  trapless  closets,  and  if  he  has,  what  are 
they? 

As  Mr.  Foster  has  quoted  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
I  refer  him  to  pp.  71  and  72  of  "Sanitary  En- 
gineering" where,  breaking  the  continuity  of 
the  pipe  from  the  closet  to  the  sewer,  if  it  can  be 
effected  without  nuisance,  is  distinctly  advocated, 
and  where  a  mode  of  disconnection  without 
nuisance  is  referred  to  ;  this  work  was  published 
in  1877,  and  since  that  date  many  architects  and 
engineers  have  adopted  the  still  more  simple  ex- 
pedient of  a  siphon,  open  channel  and 
manhole  (no  patent  being  required),  which, 
when  properly  constructed  is  apparently  free 
from  objection.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  . 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  give  an  instance  of 
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failure  of  this  method  of  disconnection. — I  am, 
&c.,  Eenest  Tuenee. 

246,  Eegent-street,  ICth  Oct. 


SlE, — After  a  careful  and  considerate  perusal 
of  Mr.  Buchan's  tirade,  -whicli  just  manag'es  to 
escape  being'  entertaining  and  reliable,  I  find 
there  is  very  little  in  it  bearing  any  weight  npon 
mine  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  still  less  requiring  a 
reply.  The  extraordinary  statements  he  makes 
concerning  the  siibject  generally,  and  trapless 
closets  and  their  water  supply  in  particular, 
naturally  lead  one  to  suppo.>:e  he  knows  very 
little  of  the  matter  ;  possibly  the  trapless  w.c  s 
he  alludes  to  were  faulty  tlu'ough  bad  workman- 
ship, or  materials,  or  both,  or  there  may  bo  some 
ulterior  motive  in  view.  I  have  myself  used  a 
trapless  w.c.  for  over  three  years,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  now  indiarubber  sealing  to  the 
plug,  it  has  required  nothing  whatever  in  the 
way  of  cleaning  or  repairs.  My  experience  is 
that  they  are  far  preferable  to  trapped  closets, 
and  I  still  maintain  that  the  solid  seal  of  a  sealed 
plug  is  infinitely  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
hydraulic  seal  of  a  water-trap ;  tra^js  of  all 
descriptions  (with  the  exception  of  Bower's  and 
Banner's,  which  have  solid  seals)  being  more  or 
less  a  continual  source  of  nuisance. 

Contrasted  with  Mr.  Buchan's  outburst,  the 
courteous  communication  of  Mr.  William  White 
is  quite  refreshing,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  it. 
The  advantage  of  a  solid  plug  over  a  trap,  even 
in  the  arrangement  described  by  him,  is,  that  it 
is  absolutely  certain  no  sewer-gas  can  enter 
through  it  into  the  house  ;  whereas  it  is  possible 
for  the  hydraulic  sealof  the  water-trap  (although 
there  may  be  no  pressure)  to  absorb  it  on  the  one 
side,  and  give  off  again  on  the  other,  and  as  the 
soil-pipe  is  also  used  for  ventilating  the  drain,  it 
is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Any  frost  affecting 
the  trap  would  certainly  also  affect  the  plug,  but 
in  the  latter  case  it  covild  be  easily  guarded 
against  and  protected.  As  regards  danger  from 
leakage,  obstruction,  and  wear,  the  first  evil 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  caused  by  the  last, 
and  a  new  indiarubber  seating  to  the  plug  is  an 
easy  and  inexpensive  rej^air,  whilst  a  proper  and 
sufficient  flush  of  water  effectually  carries  away 
all  obstructions  in  the  shaj)e  of  excreta,  paper, 
&c.  Respecting  the  entrance  of  any  sewer-gas 
during  the  raising  of  the  plug  :  there  is  a  con- 
stant upward  current  through  the  soil  and  ven- 
tilating pipe  by  air  entering  an  inlet  at  the  foot 
and  being  carried  out  at  the  top,  so  that  when 
lifting  the  plug  an  additional  inlet  is  thus 
formed,  which  can  be  easily  and  amply  proved 
with  a  taper,  the  flame  of  which  is  drawn  douii 
by  the  inrush  of  air  ;  at  the  same  time  no  offen- 
sive smell  can  be  perceived  arising  from  the 
opening. — lam,  &c., 

G.   A.  FOSTEE. 

Sib, — In  a  letter  signed  "  W.  P.  Buchan, 
sanitary  engineer,"  of  your  last  week's  impres- 
sion on  '"The  Evils  of  Trapping  in  Concfction 
with  Closets  and  Drains,"  a  statement  is  there 
made  ' '  that  in  a  '  public  newspaper '  the  attempt 
to  do  without  water-traps,  tried  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  had  ended  in  failure."  Allow 
me  to  state  that,  so  far  as  the  above  hospital  is 
concerned,  the  water-closets,  sinks,  and  baths, 
&c.,  remain  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  left  by  Mr.  Banner  in  the  autumn 
of  1876,  now  upwards  of  four  years  ago,  the 
water-closets  having  only  the  water-traps  in 
bottom  of  basins,  and  the  water  from  baths  and 
sinks  simply  sii^honed  off  by  bending  the  waste- 
pipes  in  each  case. 

My  impression  is  that,  had  the  whole  of  the 
quotation,  and  not  a  part  only,  been  given  from 
the  "public  newspajier,"  it  would  not  lead  to 
the  idea  that  the  whole  system  adopted  at 
"Guy's"  was  an  "utter  failure,"  which  in 
reading  these  concluding  lines  is  the  impression 
it  certainly  might  convey.  I  will  only  add  that, 
until  a  better,  and,  if  possible,  more  simple  plan 
(which  I  greatly  doubt)  can  be  devised,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  any  alterations  made  in 
the  existing  arrangements,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  a  failure.  —  I 
am,  &c.  Aethuk  Billing,  F.E..I.B.A. 

(Surveyor  to  the  Hospital.) 

Surveyor's  Office,  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  S.E.,  Oct.  20. 


NEWBURY  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  COMPETI- 
TION. 

SlE, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
fiom  an  architect  complaining  of  a  certain  charge 


being  made  for  the  postage  of  the  particulars  sup- 
plied to  architects. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  trustees  have  no  know- 
ledge of  this  circumstance,  such  matters  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  clerk  to  the  trustees,  to 
whom  I  would  advise  your  correspondent  to  apply 
it  he  feels  any  grievance. 

Ihe  trustees  are  most  desirous  to  act  with  all 
fairness  and  cousidtration  to  the  arcbitecti  who 
may  compete — I  am,  &c.. 

One  of  the  Teustees  or  the  Newbuey 
Municipal  Chaeities. 

Newbury,  Oct.  19. 

SrR,— Intending  competitors-will  do  well  to  com- 
pare llic  accommodation  required  with  the  limit  of 
ihe  outlay  desired  by  the  irustees,  and  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  successful  architect  will  be 
employed. 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  at  once  by  those  experi- 
enced in  the  cost  of  such  buildings,  that  these 
cannot  be  erected  for  £7,000.  So  in  the  end  the 
trustees  would  probably  maintain  the  right  they 
reserve  to  retaiu  the  selected  plans  and  discharge 
their  liability  to  the  suocesfful  architect  by  the 
payment  of  £')0  ;  and  the  further  history  of  the 
matter  will  resemble  the  history  of  many  another 
competition. — I  am,  &c., 

Oxford,  Oct.  19.  "  NON  Sibi." 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6266.1— Weight  Carried  by  Brick  Pier.— What 
weight  may  a  brick  pier,  23iQ.  by9in.  and  Oft.  hig-h,  built 
in  cement,  be  expected  to  carry  with  safety  J— G.  M. 

[6267.J— Ice-House.— What  is  the  best  way  of  con- 
structing: an  ice-house  in  a  cellar  ! — W.  Z.  X. 

[Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  methods  of  construct- 
ing ice-houses  will  be  found  in  the  Building  Neu  s  of  Jan. 
3,  1868;  Aug.  23,  1871  ;  and  in  the  English  Jlhclmnic  of 
Oct.  8,  1869.— Ed.  B.N  ] 

[6268.]— Spotty  Walls.— Perhaps  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  can  give  a  reason  for  the  follow- 
ing:—All  the  internal  walls,  including  the  bedrooms, 
of  a  gentleman's  residence  in  the  country,  ha\e  been 
coloured  in  distemper  two  or  three  times  .^iuce  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  fifteen  years  ago.  Two  or 
three  months  after  each  time  they  were  dime  the 
colouring  universally  turned  spotty,  just  like  damp  would 
show,  but  in  no  case  is  the  colouring  loosened.  It  is  just 
as  firm  on  the  walls  as  the  parts  not  discoloured.  Per- 
manent colours  were  used,  so  it  is  not  faded.  It  shows 
more  in  damp  weather  than  at  any  other  time.  Hints  as 
to  what  is  the  cause,  and  how  it  can  be  prevented  will 
oblige. — Perplexed. 

[6269. '—Sea-sand  in  Mortar. — Good,  clean  sand 
is  so  diliicult  to  obtain  near  Loudon,  that  our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  offer  of  a  cei-tain  Railway  Com- 
pany to  bring  sea-sand  to  London,  at  a  cost  of  42s.  for  7 
tons.  We  have  seen  the  sand,  and,  certainly,  it  is  better 
to  look  at  than  the  loamy  stuff  (often  containing  23  per 
cent,  of  gravel)  sold  as  pit  and  river  sand.  We  are  in- 
formed by  a  builder  at  Hastings  that  they  use  sea-sand 
just  as  we  use  pit-sand,  without  an//  particular  waskinrj 
to  remove  the  salt,  and  without  any  objectionable  result. 
Perhaps  some  of  yom'  readers  can  infoi-m  us  if  there  is 
any  real  objection  to  the  use  of  sea-sand  in  mortar  and 
plastering  stuff. — Thos.  and  Wm.  Stone. 

[6270.]  —  Removing:  Cement  from  Encaustic 
Tiles.— What  will  effectually  remove  cement  from  the 
sm-face  of  encaustic  tiling  .' — Walter  T.  Feluo.m. 

[6271.]— Rights  of  Architects' Assistants.— Is 
it  lawful,  or  is  it  contrary  to  rule,  for  an  architect's  assist- 
ant to  practice  on  liis  own  account,  if  he  takes  good  care 
that  any  work  of  Iris  own  in  no  way  inter-feres  mth  him 
perfoiTning  properly  his  duties  towards  liis  employer  while 
in  lus  office  .'— T.  P.  F. 


SFPLIES. 

[6257.]— Yellow  Deals  are  not  necessarily  12  and 
21ft- long,  or  Sin.  by  9in.  in  scantling.  They  reach  the 
English  market  in  all  lengths  and  sizes.  They  are  the 
produce  of  the  Finns  si/lsestris,  commonly  known  to  us  as 
the  "Scotch  lir,"  and  are  shipped  from  the  Baltic  and 
Wliite  Sea  provinces.  The  average  number  of  deals  cut 
from  a  tree  depend  on  the  size  and  length  of  the  logs, 
which  vary  wi'h  locality,  and  with  the  rules  or  restric- 
tions of  felling  in  the  various  forests.  Tlie  number  of 
trees  to  the  acre  is  scarcely  a  matter  that  can  be  reduced 
to  fig-m'es.  The  woods  are  natural  to  the  country,  and 
presumably  "as  old  as  the  liills."  In  one  district  the 
trees  may  be  sufficiently  apart  to  admit  of  the  light  reaching 
the  gi-ound,  and  for  a  grazing  district  being  formed, 
whilst  in  another  it  may  be  dark  at  noonday  by  the  dense 
heading  of  interlocked  foHage.  The  majority  of  such 
trees  would  not  exceed  ISin.  in  diameter  at  3ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  they  would  not  approach  one  another  nearer 
than  an  average  of  6ft.— W.  S. 

[62.58.]— Valuations.— There  is  a  good  treatise  on 
valuations  published  in  Loekwood's  series,  entitled 
"House  Property,"  For  general  infor-mation  Gwilt's 
"  Encyclopcedia  "  may  be  consulted.  Eyde's  Text  Book 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  valuations 
generally .  — G.  H.  G. 

[6261,]  -Foundations  — In  reply  to  "Junior,"  I 

should  first  make  an  examination  of  the  foundations  and 
ground  on  the  .side  of  porch,  and  between  it  and  tunnel. 
If  the  strata  are  level  .and  the  soil  soUd  and  unyielding, 
the  tunnel  has  probably  not  endangered  the  foundations 
if  they  are  well  spread  and  sufficiently  deep.  If  the  founda- 


tion of  old  tower  rest  on  a  solid  bed  of  concrete,  I  sliould 
not  have  much  fear.  On  the  contrary,  if  examination 
shows  a  poor  fouudati<m,  or  if  tlio  soil  is  of  a  shif  tin.^-  sand 
or  loose  character,  .additional  precautions  might  be  taken 
before  proceeding  with  the  tower.  As  a  safeguard,  an 
excavation  might  be  made  round  the  exi.sting  foundations 
and  a  large  body  of  concrete  thrown  in  so  as  to  extend  the 
bearing,  though  tlie  surest  plan  would  be  to  rebuild  the 
tower,  carTjing  down  the  footings  to  a  sohd  bed,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  some  distance  below  the  crown  of  tunnel. 
Inspection  should  be  the  only  guide.— G.  H.  G. 

[6261.]— Foundations. — "A  Junior,"  in  liis  rjucstion 
about  adding  the  weight  of  a  .spire  to  a  tower  erected  in 
pro.ximity  to  a  railway-turmel,  must  look  for  his  answer, 
either  for  or  against  the  practicability  of  such  an  act, 
in  the  nature  of  the  grormd.  The  tunnel  will  drain  the 
adjoining  land  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cutting,  and  tap 
or  break  the  unifonn  flow  of  water  in  the  strata  of  the 
gi'ound.  Now,  as  this  strata  is  never  found  in  a  level 
state,  it  follows  that  the  water  will  flow  to  the  low  side,  or 
point.  In  its  course  it  may  be  cut  by  a  tunnel,  or  an  open 
excavation,  where  its  water  woidd  be  cast  or  shed.  Tliis 
accounts  for  the  fact  in  railway  cuttings  of  wet  and  dry 
banks,  the  wet  being  the  seat  of  land-.slips  and  depres- 
sions, and  unsafe  for  building  on,  the  dry  being  practi- 
cally uninjured  by  the  excavations ;  sec  diagi-am.   A  is 


C   D 


the  dry  bank,  B  the  wet  bank,  upon  which  the  water  is 
slied  or  ca.st,  a  bank  subject  to  land-slips  and  depressions. 
C  is  a  site  upon  which  it  is  unifoiinly  safe  to  build,  .and  D 
one  upon  which  that  operation  would  be  attended  with 
danger,— W,  S. 

;6262,  ]  -  Hill-Side.— The  slipping  of  the  eai-th  in  this 
instance  is  parallel  with  the  one  explained  in  answer  6261 
(Foundations).  It  is  a  case  of  the  wet  side  of  a  bank,  the 
low  edge  of  the  .strata,  from  which  point  the  water  is  dis- 
chai-ged.  It  is  one  familiar  to  us  in  cutting  through  clay 
for  railway  purposes.  The  only  effectual  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  case  in  point  is  to  sink  a  series  of  pits  in  the 
ground  to  intercept  this  flow  of  internal  water,  and  to 
connect  the  pits  at  the  bottom  by  a  layer  of  drain  pipes, 
such  as  are  used  for  draining  land.  The  pits  would  require 
to  be  lined  -with  diy  bricks,  that  is,  with  bricks  without 
moi-tar,  and  gathered  over  at  the  top.  The  lowest  of  these 
would  require  a  drain  to  cany  the  water  down  to  the  pond. 
As  a  system  of  drainage  this  would  be  inoperative,  except 
in  rainy  seasons,  wliich,  of  course,  arc  the  seasons  of  land- 
slips. Upon  this  being  done  the  present  breaks  in  the 
lull  might  be  maile  good,  and  a  small  catchwater  drain 
formed  in  the  tui-f  above  the  line  of  fracture  to  throw  off 
to  the  light  and  left  the  surface  water,  which  would  other- 
wise become  water  of  .saturation  in  the  damaged  gioimd. 
See  diagram.    A,  the  water  strata,  the  activity  of  wliich 


caused  the  landslip ;  B,  one  of  the  intercepting  pits ;  C, 
the  catchwater  drain  sunk  in  the  turf ;  D,  the  drain  from 
the  lowest  pit  to  the  pond. — W,  S, 

[6263.]— Doors. — One  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
your  contractor's  character.  The  doors  are  but  jia.  ledged 
doors.  The  battens  should  be  Ijin.  thick  to  be  lain,  ledged 
doors.— Jack  Plane. 

[6263.] — Doors. — "One  Puzzled"  can  scarcely  be  in 
earnest  in  treating  a  l^in.  Ldge  door  as  being  of  5  bat- 
tens and  J  ledges.  How  would  he  translate  the  every- 
day terms  of  }  and  1  ledge  doors  ?  Could  he  possibly  take 
them  to  mean  3  battens  and  §  ledges?  The  question 
answers  itself.  The  ledges,  which  only  increase  the 
thickness  of  a  fractional  part,  are  ignored  in  speaking  of 
the  thickness  of  the  door.  It  is  a  well  understood  point 
that  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  one  parallel  t>  1,J 
framed  doors,  being  only  Ijin.  thick  in  certain  parts 
(the  panels).  If  a  l.|  framed  ledge  door  is  specifled  it 
means  a  Ij  door,  the  centre  filled  up  with  J  boards  and  J 
rails  (ledges)  instead  of  panels.  The  case  might  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  an  architect's  drawing-board.  One  | 
thick  would  be  made  of  wood  of  that  thickness,  the  ledges 
on  the  back  not  being  considered  when  speaking  of  its 
thickness. — W.  S. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Archdeaconry 
Church  Building  Society,  held  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  on  Wednesday  week,  grants  were  made 
of  £20  to  Stanningfield  and  £25  to  Posliugtord 
towards  the  restoration  of  those  village  churches, 
and  of  £25  towards  the  rebuilding  of  a  district 
church  at  Leavenheatb,  near  Naylaud. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Cardiff  Watkr  Suri'r.Y.— John  Taylor, 
C.E.,  has  fumishod  a  report  to  tho  town  council  of 
Cardill  ou  tlie  water  supply  of  the  borough,  and 
the  best  mode  of  carry  io^  out  the  works  sanctioned 
by  the  Act  of  1878.  Mr.  Taylor  states  that  the 
result  of  tho  present  year  has  ijroved  that  the 
existing  works  are  iusufliciciit  to  maintain  tho 
proper  water  servicio  to  the  district,  and  that, 
should  a  similar  dry  neasou  occur  next  year,  with 
the  additional  demand  for  water,  owing  to  the 
ordinary  increase  of  ])opulation,  tho  prestiut  works 
■will  bo  found  to  be  dangerously  inadequate.  He 
recommends — first  the  construction  of  filtering  cul- 
verts and  works  connected  therewith  at  Ely ; 
second,  the  construction  of  new  filters  and  works 
at  Carditt';  and  third,  the  construction  of  a  store 
reservoir  at  Cardiff.  These  extensions  would,  he 
estimates,  increase  the  storage  capacity  at  the 
service  of  the  town  from  260  to  270  millions  of 
gallons,  or  by  00  days'  supply  of  three  million  gal- 
lons per  day,  irrespective  of  tho  dry  we  ither  yield 
of  the  springs,  and  the  total  cost  would  be  about 
£8.3,000.  Mr.  Taylor's  report  was  received  at 
Monday's  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  town  council,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  the  water- 
works committee  being  also  instructed  to  consider 
the  question  of  sinking  new  artesian  wells. 

Glasgow. — A  reijort  has  just  been  is.sued  by  a 
deputation  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  of  Glasgow,  into  the  treatment  of  sewage 
in  various  tiiwus  iu  England.  The  deputation  do 
not  venture  to  recommend  a  definite  sfherae  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Glasgow,  but  express  a 
decide:!  opiuion  that  the  sewage  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river  should  be  treated  sepa- 
rately ;  that  on  the  north  being  taken  to  Dalmuir 
by  a  high-level  and  a  low-level  sewer,  while  that 
on  tho  south,  the  whole  of  which  would  require  to 
be  pumjied,  should  be  taken  as  far  down  the  river 
as  possible.  They  ara  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
intermittent  system  of  precipitation  as  distinguished 
from  the  constant  flow  process ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  same  construction  of  tanks  and  other  appa- 
ratus is  required  for  all  systems  of  precipitation, 
they  suggest  that  the  nature  of  the  precipitant  should 
be  left  lor  future  consideration.  In  an  appendix 
to  the  report.  Dr.  Wallace,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  gives  the  results  of  experiments  which 
were  made  during  July  and  August  on  the  oxi- 
dising power  of  river  water  on  purified  sewage. 
These  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  G'asgow 
sewage,  properly  defecated  and  introduced  into  the 
Cl.yde  at  a  point  below  the  cit}^  will  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  give  rise  to  a  nuisance.  As  to  the 
best  agent  for  the  precipitation  of  sewage,  he  re- 
ports that,  although  alumina  produces  a  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  result  than  lime,  the  advantages 
obtained  by  its  use  arc  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  increased  cost  of  purification,  which  is  equal 
to  four  times  the  outlay  on  lime.  If  the  cost  of 
some  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
alumiua  and  oxide  of  iron,  could  be  approximated 
to  that  of  lime,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  its  use  iu  preference  to  lime. 

London  Water  Supply. — A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  various  vestries  and  district  boards  of 
the  metropolis  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  St. 
Mai'tiu's  Hall,  to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  water- sujiply.  It  was  agreed  that,  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  should  introduce  a 
Bill  to  constitute  a  water  authority  of  a  repre- 
sentative character,  in  order  that  the  supply  in 
London  should  be  under  the  control  of  some  public 
body  representing  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  a 
communication  should  be  addre5sed  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  asking  whether  notice  of  such  a  measure 
■would  be  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
limited  to  such  object. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Extras  and  Delays. — At  the  Leeds  County- 
court  on  Monday,  before  Mr.  W.  T.  Greenhow 
(the  Judge),  Charles  Wilson,  builder,  Cambridge- 
road,  sued  Samuel  Pickard,  bricklayer,  Camp- 
load,  to  recover  £10  IGs.  (id.  for  damages  sustained 
in  consequence  of  an  alleged  breach  of  contract  by 
the  defendant  in  the  erection  of  two  houses  in 
Servian-road;  also  £2  7s.  6d.,  being  tho  amount 
piid  to  defendant  in  excess  of  the  amount  for 
■which  he  had  contracted  to  do  the  brickwork.  Mr. 
Warren,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  explained 
that  when  disputes  arose  between  the  parties  as  to 
the  -^^-orks,  especially  on  the  point  of  delay,  the 
plaintiff  employed  other  persons  to  complete  the 
contract,  and  the  amount  now  claimed  as  damages 
repi evented  the  amount  so  paid  to  finish  the  woi-k. 
Mr.  Middletou  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and 
cross-examined  several  of  the  witnesses  as  to  extra 
■work,  not  included  in  the  plans,  which  explained 
the  alleged  delay  and  caused  additional  expense. 


Ho  said  the  pbiutiff  had  first  violitcd  the  agree- 
ment by  ciUiug  iu  othci- workmen  without  giving 
tho  defcudiiit  an  hour's  notice,  and  that  tho 
deroii'huit  was  hindered  from  proceeding  with  the 
work  owing  to  thg  abieuce  of  definite  instructions 
from  the  plaintiff'.  Tho  Judgo  decided  iu  favour 
of  the  plaintiff'  for  tho  amount  of  £10  IGs.  Gd. 

The  Metropolitan  Buildinq  Acts.— At  Mary- 
Icbonc  Polic.3- court,  on  Monday  week,  John  Allen, 
builder,  of  21,  Kilburn-park-road,  was  summoned 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  district  surveyor,  for 
neglecting  to  give  notice  to  him  of  certain  building 
works,  and  executing  such  works  before  giviug  any 
notice.  Mr.  P<'eblt'S  stated  that  on  Septonber  30lh 
he  visited  Abbey-road  Chapel,  St.  Johu's-wood, 
and  found  that  the  defendant  was  carrying  out 
some  alterations  to  the  building.  An  apse  or 
alcove  was  being  formed,  and  the  wall  of  the 
gallery  had  been  considerably  reduced  in  thickness. 
No  notice  of  the  work  had  been  given.  Mr. 
Sampson,  solicitor  for  dcfcudint,  said  that  a  new 
organ  was  being  put  into  the  chapel,  and  they 
were  going  to  add  externally  the  stre-ngth  they 
had  taken  away  infernally.  The  defendant  had 
been  away,  and  left  it  with  his  workpeople  to  give 
the  proper  notices.  Mr.  De  But/.en,  the  magistrate, 
said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  these  jre'lmi- 
naries  should  be  comjilied  with.  The  dtfeudunt 
would  be  fined  £3  and  123.  6d.  costs. 

The  Leamington  Waterworks  and  the  Cor- 
poration.—  The  dispute  between  Messrs.  Young 
and  Co.,  the  contractors  for  the  Leamington 
Waterworks,  and  the  Lsamington  Corporation  was 
on  Wednesday  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr. 
Watkin  Willi  ims,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  at  the  Surveyors' 
Institute,  Westminster.  Mr.  Edwin  Jonea,  in 
opening  the  case,  s-iid  he  appeared  for  Messrs. 
Young  and  Co.,  who  were  plaintiffs  in  an  action 
in  which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leami.ng- 
ton  and  Mr.  George  Bestall  Jerram  were  the  de- 
fendants. The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
balance  of  a  total  amount  of  £1.5,209  9s.  4d.  for 
work  done.  Tho  plaintiffs  had  been  paid  £8,4.50 
on  account,  leaving  a  balance  unpaid  of  £C,759 
9s.  4d.,  for  which  amount  the  action  was  brought. 
The  account  began  with  a  contract  dated 
November  9,  1876.  This  was  a  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leamington 
with  Messrs.  Charles  Powis  and  Co.,  to  do  work 
and  supply  machinery,  and  had  reference  to  the 
1.3th  section  of  an  Act  which  enabled  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  a  certain  event,  ta  take  the  work  out  of  the 
contrators'  hands  and  finish  it  themselves ;  and 
went  on  to  allege  that  iu  June,  1878,  Mr.  Jerram 
was  appointed  as  surveyor.  But  in  J uly,  1878,  on 
a  report  being  made  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  that  body  requiring  the 
surveyor  to  take  energetic  measures  to  complete 
the  ivork,  and  the  work  of  completion  was  lef  t  iu 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jerram,  the  borough  surveyor. 
Subsequently  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
the  plaintiffs  were  to  complete  the  work  begun  by 
Messrs.  Powis  and  Co.  for  a  fixed  sum.  They  com- 
pleted this,  and  did  other  work.  The  undertaking 
was  accepted  by  defend'jnts,  and  cert^ain  sums  were 
paid.  The  defendants  denied  that  they  entered  into 
the  contract,  as  alleged,  with  plantiffs ;  that  Mr. 
Jerram  was  the  agent  for  the  purpose;  that  there  was 
nothing  due  from  them  to  tlie  plaintiffs  ;  and  that 
there  was  no  contract  under  the  common  seal.  Mr. 
Jerram  admitted  the  gre  iter  pirt  of  the  statement 
of  claim,  but  ur^ied  that  he  entered  into  the  con- 
tract as  agent  for  the  defendants,  relj'ing  up-m  the 
first  section  of  tho  Public  Health  Act  of  1875.  He 
thought  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  considered 
liable,  hehad  the  i  ight  of  passing  his  liability  on  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leamington.  A  lengthy 
discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
arbitrator  made  a  suggestion,  which  was  acceded 
to  by  counsel  on  b  ith  sides,  that  the  further  hear- 
ing of  the  present  inquiry  should  stand  over  until 
a  special  case  had  been  put  before  the  Court  as  to 
how  far  the  contract  between  the  Coiporatiou  and 
the  plaintiffs,  in  the  absence  of  the  Corporate  seal, 
was  binding  upon  that  body. — The  proceedings 
then  tciminated. 


A  new  cemetery,  four  acres  in  extent,  at  Kirkley, 
next  Lowestoft,  was  cons-crated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  on  Saturday  week.  The  building  of  the 
chapels  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds",  begun 
by  Mr.  Brett,  were  completed  by  Messrs.  Lucas 
Bros.,  contractors,  Lowestoft.  Mr.  J.  Young,  of 
Norwich,  built  the  lodges,  and  Mr.  Gaymor,  of 
Lowestoft,  built  the  lycbgate.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Clemence,  of  Lowestoft,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
total  cost  was  £.'J,300. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  ArchiEolo- 
gical  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  when  the 
annual  report  was  read,  showing  a  slight  increase 
in  members,  the  number  now  being  392,  and  re- 
ferring at  length  to  the  visit  of  the  British  Archfeo- 
logical  Ass-ociition  to  Devizes  in  August.  Lord  E. 
Eitzmaurice,  M.l'.,  was  re-elected  president,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Butcher,  of  Devizes,  as  hon.  secre- 
tary. 


®ut  ©face  €Mt 


A  DF.rurATioN  on  Saturday  -waited  on  tho 
Lord  Mayor,  at  tho  ManBion  House,  to  ■ui-go  on 
him  tho  importance  of  placing  bridges  across 
orowdnd  thoroughfares,  and  it  ■was  argued  that 
tho  police  now  engag-ed  in  assisting  passengers 
acro.ss  tho  road  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
money  thus  saved  might  go  toward  the  expense 
of  tho  bridges.  His  Lordship  quito  dissented 
from  tlio  views  expres.sed.  lie  did  not  think 
that  people  generally  would  use  the  structures  if 
they  were  erected,  and  for  his  own  part,  though 
occasionally  suffering  from  the  gout,  and  getting  in 
years,  he  would  prefer  the  old  way  of  crossing  the 
road.  lie,  however,  recommended  the  deputa- 
tion to  wait  on  tho  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 
The  deputation  should  have  ■waited  a  week  or 
two.  His  present  Lordship  is  too  favourably 
inclined  to  "refuges"  of  tlie  new  Temple  Bar 
memorial  sort  to  see  any  merit  in  suggestions 
which  have  been  repeatedly  urged  by  all  ■who 
really  know  anything  about  the  dangers  of  Lon- 
don traffic,  and  which  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Street  Accidents  are  doing  -well 
to  bring  again  before  tho  attention  of  the 
public. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  the  Times  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  th6 
correspondent  of  that  paper  ai  Cologne,  that  the 
Dom  of  Cologne  is  called  "  Dom"  emphatically, 
the  ordinary  name  of  other  German  cathedrals 
being  Miinster.    He  says  : — "  Dom  is  the  cathe- 
dral ;   Miinster,    the   monastcrium,    or  English 
minster,  the  monks' -place.    As  in  England,  so 
in  Germany,  the  cathedral  may,  here  and  there, 
have  been  served  by  monks,  and  '  3Iiinstcr '  have 
got  the  better  of  'Dom.''     But  the  cathedrals 
called    Miinstcrs   are   very  few — Freiburg,  in 
Breisgau,  Strassburg  (with,  however,  a  Dom- 
platz),  Ba.sel,  Berne,  Constance,    are  probably- 
all  ;  the  MiiUKters  at  Bonn  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
not  being  cathedrals.    The  immense  majority  of 
the  German  cathedrals,  as  many  of  your  readers 
will  remember,  are  Boms.    There  is  a  Bom,  with 
generally  a  Boinplatz  or  Bomhof  for  the  open 
space  surrounding  it,  at  Miinster,  Trior,  Mainz, 
Worms,  Speyer,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Wurz- 
burg,  Regensburg,  Bamb-urg,  P^tssau,  Magde- 
burg, Brunswick,  Fulda,  Erfurt,  Berlin,  Bre- 
men,   Lubeck,    Breslau,    Posen,  Konigsberg, 
Graz,    Pressburg,    and,    I  think,  Osnabruck, 
Paderborn,  Hildesheim,  and  Limburg.  Such 
names  speak  for  themselves,  and  pretty  ■well 
exhaust  the  German  bishoprics,  past  and  present. 
Occasionally  a  cathedral  is  better  known  by  its 
titular  name— St.    Stephen's,  in  Vienna;  the 
Frauenkirche,  in  Munich  ;  St.  Veit's  (or  Bom), 
in  Prague.    But  Bom  is  the  recognised  German 
for  cathedral,  and  Bom-herr  (cathedral-lord)  for 
a  cathedral  canon,  not  Miinster  or  Mi'uuter-hcrr. 
The    supposed    rivalry  between    Duomo  and 
Basilica  is,  I  think,  quite  a  fancy  of  your  corre- 
spondent's.    Basilica  is   nowhere  .synonymous 
with  cathedral,  which  Duomo  or  Dom  invari- 
ably is."    "  O.  S.,"  ho-n^evcr,  writes  again:— 
"  '  R.  11.  B.'  is  mistaken    when  he  says  (in 
wishing  to  correct  me)  that  the  Frauenkti-che,  at 
Munich,  is  not  a  cathedral,  and  that  '  the 
Metropolitan   of    Bavaria'    is   Archbishop  of 
Freisingen.    The  Frauenkirche  is  the  cathedral 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Mutdch  and  Freisingen 
{Monaeciisis  et   Fr'xswgensis  in  Latin — see  the 
'Gerarchia  Cattolica,'  &c.    Roma,  1879),  and 
there  are  two  Metropolitans  in  Bavaria — the 
Archbishop  of  Munich  and  he  of  Bamberg,  each 
with  three  suffragan  bi.shops.  Munich  is  another 
Liverpool— a  new  .see — which,  however,  unlike 
Liverpool,  in  its  birth  almost  proved  fatal  to 
its  parent.  .  .  'R.  H.  B.,' however,  illustratesmy 
contention  that  churches  do  not  lose  their  old 
names  by  becoming  cathedrals." 

The  Citizen  states  probate  of  the  will  of  Mr- 
ThomasHenry  Wyatt,  F.R.I.B.A.,  lateof  No.  77, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  architect,  who 
died  on  the  5th  of  August  last,  was  granted  on 
the  6th  ult.  to  Messrs.  Matthew  Wyatt,  and 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  the  only  sons,  the 
executors,  the  pcr.-oual  estate  being  sworn  under 
£30,000.  The  testator  bequeaths  the  goodwill 
of  his  business,  the  lease  of  his  offices,  and  all 
his  architectural  drawings  and  books  to  his  son 
Matthew  ;  to  his  daughter,  Constance,  in 
addition  to  other  provi.sions,  £6,000  for  life  ;  at 
her  death,  such  sum  is  to  go  among  his  son 
I  Thomas  Henry's  children  ;  and  there  are  many 
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other  bequests  to  his  children  and  others.  He 
also  bequeaths  to  the  Arcliitects'  Benevolent 
Institution,  the  Incorporated  Society,  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  £100  each  ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  daughter. of  his  old  friend,  George 
Moore,  a  certain  trus-t  fund  of  £500  is  to  be  paid 
either  to  the  treasurer  of  the  R.I.B.  A.  or  to  the 
Architects'  Benevolent  Institution.  One-third  of 
the  income  of  theresidueof  his  property  is  to  be  paid 
to  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wyatt,  and 
the  other  two-thii-ds  to  his  son,  Thomas  Ileniy, 
and  on  the  hitter's  death  to  bis  wife,  Mr.<.  Julia 
Wyatt ;  ultimately  the  said  residue  is  to  be 
divided  between  his  grandchildren,  the  children 
of  his  said  sons. 

Peofe5SOe  Mo.mer  Williams,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Tinus,  urges  the  adoption  of  more  systematic 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  Komau  villa 
recently  found  near  Brading,  which  he  conjec- 
tures may  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  work  is 
already  suffering  from  the  autumnal  storms,  and 
the  designs  and  colouring  of  the  tesselated  floors, 
whichare  now  as  perfect  as  when  hidden  from  view 
16  centuries  ago,  will  soon  be  irreparably  injured 
unless  some  covering  is  speedily  erected.  The 
remains  are  crossed  by  a  boundary-line  of  two 
properties,  and  6d.  is  charged  for  admission  to 
either.  The  writer  suggests  that  both  should  be 
brought  under  one  roof,  and  thinks  that  if  Is. 
were  paid  by  each  person  for  admission,  enough 
money  ought  to  be  forthcoming  without  any 
general  subscription.  Messrs.  J.  E.  and  F.  G. 
H.  Price,  who  have  conducted  the  excavations, 
have  replied,  stating  that  a  contract  has  been 
made  with  Mr.  Moses  Cooper,  of  Bi'ading,  to 
erect  substantial  sheds  over  all  the  principal 
floors  on  Lady  Oglander's  property,  joining  the 
shed  erected  by  the  neighbouring  farmer.  They 
end  by  appealing  for  ' '  large  funds  and  contribu- 
tions from  antiquarian  societies  and  the  public 
generally,"  declaring  that  the  slight  fee  neces- 
sary to  prevent  cvercrowdins  will  be  insufficient. 
A  subsequent  letter  states  that  both  sheds  will 
be  thrown  into  one,  and  an  inclusive  charge  of 
6d.  made  for  admission.  Mr.  John  Dore  writes 
to  the  Hampshire  Inilependmt,  expressing  sur- 
prise that  the  remains  of  another  Roman  villa 
at  Combley,  near  Arreton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
lie  buried  and  neglected,  although  they  were 
discovered  seven  years  ago. 

The  death  is  announced  at  Rome,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  of  a  most  celebrated  collector  of 
antiquities — the  Marquis  Campagna.  Under  the 
reign  of  Gregoire  the  Sixteenth  the  Marquis 
Campagna  was  director- general  of  the  Mont-de- 
Piete.  A  victim,  it  is  said,  of  the  hated  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  he  was  accused  of  defalcations  in  the 
administration  of  this  establishment,  and  dis- 
missed from  his  office,  and  saw  his  rich  Etruscan 
collection,  which  was  of  great  value,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pontifical  government.  Of  this 
collection,  known  under  the  name  of  Campag-na, 
but  little  remains  at  Rome  at  the  present  time. 
The  greater  part  of  it  foimd  its  way  to  France 
and  Russia. 

Foe  some  days  considerable  crowds  have 
gathered  before  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  Paris. 
The  architect  is  trying,  by  means  of  models,  the 
probable  effect  of  the  statuary  with  wliich  it 
is  proposed  to  adorn  the  building.  Above  the 
parapet  of  the  centre  block  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
two  statues  have  been  placed  in  position.  They 
represent  heralds-at-arms  in  the  costume  of  the 
period  when  for  the  first  time  the  limits  of  the 
functions  of  municipal  bodies  were  fixed.  The 
.statues  are  of  natural  size,  and  are  almost  touch- 
ing one  another.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
decorative  effect,  two  others  have  been  set  up  at 
the  opposite  angle  of  the  central  pavilion.  A 
small  flag  is  attached  to  the  halberd  of  one  of  the 
heralds-at-arms  and  serves  as  a  weather-coek. 
The  retention  of  this  appendage  is  not  however 
yet  decided  upon.  Though  the  question  of  cost 
would,  no  doubt,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  be 
a  complete  bar,  at  all  events  in  the  present  state 
of  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  to  our  adoption 
of  the  system  so  common  in  France  of  testing  the 
effect  of  sculpture  before  its  execution,  yet  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  possible  and  advisable. 

A  MEETING  of  the  working  classes  of  London 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Mission 
Hall,  Great  Arthur- street,  St.  Luke's,  with  a 
view  to  securing  dwellings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  stead  of  the  houses 
demolished  to  effect  street  and  other  improve- 


ments. Mr.  W.  Hart  moved  a  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  expressive  of  approval  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  powers  to  erect  dwelling's  in  the 
place  of  those  destroyed  under  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  and  Strect-s  Improvements 
Acts ;  and  pointed  to  the  jirofits  realised  by 
Industrial  Dwellings  comiianics  in  disproof  of 
the  fallacy  that  the  erection  of  artisans'  dwel- 
lings by  public  bodies  would  be  tantamount  to 
subsidising  the  people.  The  vestry  of  St.  Luke' s, 
the  mover  remarked,  had  invited  tenders  for  the 
building  of  artisans'  dwellings  on  vacant  land 
belonging  to  them.  Ttie  meeting  also  by  resolu- 
tion expressed  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  the  solicitude  he  has  displayed  in 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  who  had  been  and  were 
about  to  be  displaced  by  operations  under  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  ;  and  the  meeting 
further  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government 
and  municipal  bodies  to  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  the  working  class  were  injuriously  affected  by 
the  demolitions  whi'jh  had  taken  place,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  been  driven  into  already  overcrowded 
and  insanitary  dwellings. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  Is  refreshing' 

most  Hgrei-able.aiid  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  HILIOUSNESS' 
SMALL  rOX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throusliout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Vtt  no  auhsUtute  — fADVx.l 

Holloway '  s  Pills  possess  the  power  of  expelling 
all  pestilential  humours  frona  the  human  sybteui.  wherefore  they 
become  necessaries  in  every  household  at  those  times  when  fogs 
and  other  atmospheric  impurities  taint  the  blood,  du.in?  its 
passage  through  the  lungs  The  purification  effected  by  these 
l-iils  will  prevent  pleurisy  and  chest  coiuplalats. 


CHIPS. 

New  buildings  for  the  Blue- coat  School  at 
Wolverhampton  have  been  opened.  The  buildings 
are  being  erected  in  red  brick,  with  moulded 
brick  bauds  and  strings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T. 
H.   rieeming,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Henry 

Lovatt. 

The  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists'  lecture 
arrangements  for  the  present  season  are  of  special 
interest.  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain  opens  it  by  two 
lectures  on  "Art  Ghosts."  He  is  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Huut,  the  well-known 
painter,  who  takes  for  his  subject  "  Turner  in 
Yorkshire."  Early  in  December  Mr.  William 
Morris  closes  the  season  with  a  lecture  entitleel 
"  Hints  on  Home  Decoratiun." 

A  new  dry  dock  constructed  at  Cubitt-town, 
Poplar,  was  publicly  opened  ou  Saturday.  It  is 
390ft.  long  by  8-lft.  wide,  and  when  filled  with 
water  has  a  depth  of  22  ft.  Mr.  Mackonochie  was 
the  engineer  of  the  works. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  in  course  of  erection 
in  the  Eestormel-road,  Lostwithiel.  The  style  is 
Early  English,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  James 
Hicks,  of  Redruth.  The  contracts  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Philp,  mason,  and  Mr.  Brown,  car- 
penter. 

New  banking  prem'ses  are  about  to  be  erected  in 
St.  Mary- street,  Cardiff,  for  the  London  and 
Provincial  Bank.  The  style  will  be  Italian 
Renaissance,  harmonis-iug  witli  the  town-hall,  post- 
office,  and  West  of  England  Bank  in  the  same 
street.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Blessley,  of 
Cardiff. 

A  new  Presbyterian  church  is  about  to  be  built 
at  Woodside,  Glasgow,  from  Ihe  d^  signs  of  Mr. 
Henry  Higgins,  junr.  The  style  is  Romanesque  of 
severe  tyjie,  and  the  plan  coasisfs  of  nave  with 
aisles,  hoUow  transepts,  and  cLauce'.  Galleries 
will  be  provided  in  the  transepts  and  at  west  end 
of  nave,  in  each  case  below  the  line  of  clerestory 
lancets  which  will  be  made  continuous  round 
the  church.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  church  is 
about  £9,000. 

The  memorial-stone  of  St.  Paul's  Working  Men's 
Club,  in  the  Bohemia- road,  Hastings,  was  laid  ou 
Saturday.  The  building  will  include  a  bar,  bar- 
parlour,  and  billiard- room  ou  ground  floor,  and  a 
large  room  above,  seat  300  peis ms,  and  divided  by 
a  movable  partition.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  D.  and  F.  Russell  are  the 
builders  ;  the  cost  will  be  about  £900. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany propose  to  construct  a  covered  bridge  and 
passage  somewhat  similar  to  those  from  the 
Charing  Cross  hotel  over  Villiers-street,  from  the 
Eustou  hotel  to  the  terminus  over  Drummond- 
street,  which  is  to  be  lowered  in  level  at  this 
point.  The  plans  have  beeu  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stansby,  architect  to  the  railway  company,  and 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall  have  taken  the  contract ; 
but  some  local  opposition  hjs  been  aroused,  and 
the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  have  not  at  present  given 
their  consent. 


Carved  wainscot-oak  choir  stalls  are  bsiug 
erected  in  tlie  chancel  of  St.  Anne's  church,  Bur- 
lington-sireet,  Brighton.  The  eight  bench-ends 
are  each  enriched  by  a  boldly-carved  figure  of  an 
angel  in  full  relief,  the  four  next  the  organ  hold- 
ing a  harp,  a  trumpet,  a  violoncello,  and  a  bell, 
the  latter  instrument  being  carried  in  the  hand  and 
struck  upon  the  outside.  Oa  the  opposite  beach- 
ends  the  angels  are  clad  in  partial  armour  repre- 
senting the  "  Sword  of  the  Spirit,"  the  "  Shield  of 
Faith."  the  "  Breastplate  of  Righteousness,"  and 
the  '  ■  Helmet  of  Salvation."  The  desk-fronts  have 
panels  of  foliated  tracery.  Tlie  car;iug  is  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  aud  Biindley,  of 
Westminster- bridge-road ,  Lon don. 

At  Norwood,  Surrey,  on  Saturday  week,  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  baths  now  in 
course  of  construction  in  Biichanger-road,  by  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Lambert. 

A  memorial  cross.  Oft.  6in.,  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  churchyard  of  South  Reston,  Lincolnshire, 
in  memory  of  Joseph  Hoodlass,  who  for  more  than 
40  years  was  the  parish-clerk.  It  has  been  erected 
from  a  rough  design  by  the  deceased,  put  into 
shape  by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect,  of  Louth, 

The  new  church  of  St.  Saviour,  at  Erlestoke, 
near  Devizes,  was  consecrated  on  Wediie;day 
week.  It  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £6,000  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  and  is  Per- 
pendicular Gothic  in  style. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schoolroom  were 
opened  at  Thoipe  St.  Peter,  near  Spilsbury,  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  buildings  are  of  red  biick 
with  white  brick  dressings,  and  the  fittings  are  of 
pitch-pine.  Mr.  John  Holmes,  of  VVainfleet,  was 
the  builder. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Prud- 
hoe  was  consecrated  on  Monday.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  buikhng  will  be  about  £2,000.  The  church, 
of  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Rich,  Newcastle,  has  been  the 
architect,  is  designed  in  the  Early  English  style.  It 
is  built  of  stone,  and  seats  a  congregation  of  300. 

A  new  reredos  was  opened  at  St.  Jude's  Church 
South  Kensington,  on  Sunday  week.  The  subject 
is  the  "Adoiation  of  the  Lamb,"  Rev.  v.  The 
sacred  symbol  occupies  the  central  panel  ;  on  either 
side  are  the  li\dug  creatures,  and  on  the  torth, 
south,  aud  east  walls  of  the  sacrarium  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  other 
heavenly  choir,  in  fresco.  The  sculpture  in  ala- 
baster and  marble,  is  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Kennington, 
and  the  mosaics  are  by  Messrs.  Salviati  and  Burke, 
of  London  and  Venice.  The  whole  design  is 
by  Mr.  Frampton,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

Memorial-stones  of  a  new  Baptist  school-chapel 
were  laid  at  Cathays,  near  Cardiff,  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  buildtug  will  accommodate  200  per- 
sons, and  will  cost  £700,  forming  the  first  p  irtioa 
of  a  scheme  for  a  chapel  and  schools, to  cost  in  all 
£5,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  a-jd  the 
builder  Mr.  Howard. 

An  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  building 
operations  are  being  carried  out  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Tottenham  local  board  of 
health  last  week,  2-53  plans  for  new  houses  were 
passed,  of  which  number  168  are  proposed  to  be 
erected  ou  Leschella's  estate,  at  Page-green. 

An  exhibition  of  competitive  designs  for  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  cards,  is  now  open  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  It  has  been  inaugurated  by  a 
Fine  Art  publisher,  who  has  placed  £.500  a-,  the 
disposal  of  the  judges,  to  be  awarded  in  fourteen 
prizes  for  the  best  and  most  original  sets  of 
designs.  The  judges  are  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Marks,  aud  Mr.  Boughton.  Nearly  a 
thousand  designs  are  exhibited,  and  more  were 
ready  if  they  could  have  been  atbnittcd.  All  the 
receipts  over  the  expenditure  are  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Maurice,  York,  is  rich  in 
the  possession  of  an  old  stone  font,  painted  in 
imitation  of  Caen  stone,  and  recently  sanded.  It 
is  not  a  mere  relic  of  the  vandalism  of  past  ages, 
but  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  present  dij'.  A 
corresiJondent  assures  us  that  it  is  the  result  of  an 
arrangment  between  an  old  parishioner  and  an 
ecclesiastical  decorator  (?)  who  undertook  to 
execute  the  wonderful  transformation  for  the  sum 
of  ten  shillings  aud  sixpence  ! 


Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting'.— 

"  3{y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natui  al  laws  wliich  govci  n  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  applicatioa 
of  the  fine  properties  of  wcU-sclccted  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro- 
vided oiu-  breakfast  tables  with  a  dclicately-flavom-ed  beverage 
which  mav save  us  many  doctors' bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  of  diet  tliat  a  constitution  maybe  gi-adual!y  built 
lip  until  strong  enou{;h  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.'  Hun  ■ 
dreds  of  suljtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
whereverthere  isa  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  oui'selves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."— Cicr/  Service  G«rc«e.— Sold  only  ia 
Pac"kets  labelled — "  J\mes  Efps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
Loudon."— Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  uflcraoons 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK 

Fbidav.  — Aroliitcctunil  AKSociiition.  Openins'  cDiivor- 
(fiizione  ;it  tlio  giilIario;<,  0,  Comluit- 
strect,  W. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

BjiADFOED. — The  engineers'  strike,  wliich  com- 
menced on  March  loth,  1879,  lias  terminated,  the 
last  t)f  the  men  who  have  been  on  strike  returning 
to  work  on  Monday  raomiug.  Two  liundred  of  the 
men  who  struck  are  now  in  America. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatien  to 
CHARLES  TEASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

sbeet,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estunates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being 
Well-known  and  Tried  Weather  Stone. 


50,000  Feet  Cube    in  Stock. 

PICTOE  &  SONS, 


BOX, 


WILTS. 
[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  obhge  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


BiMOPSTOKE. — For  works  in  stabling,  club-room,  &c., 
at  the  "  Crown  Inn,"  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  for  Sir  Fredk. 
Perkins.  Mr.  WUUam  Burrough  HiU,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architect; — 

Egg    £524    8  6 

Crook    447  10  0 

Cole    420   0  0 

Harrison  and  Reading    419   5  0 

Martin   397  10  0 

Batten   390   7  0 

Searle    385   0  0 

Blackheatii.— Tenders  for  a  house  at  Westcombe- 
park,  Blacklieath,  for  Capt.  Ai-mstrong,  R.E.  Messrs.  J. 
and  J.  S.  Edmeston,  architects.  Quantities  by  G.  N. 
McIntjTre  North : — 

HoUaud,  J   £3,061  0  0 

Boyce,  T   3,013  0  0 

Grimwood,  G.,  and  Sons   2,990  0  0 

Lucas  and  Son    2,850  0  0 

Khk  and  Randall   2,843  0  0 

Smith,  J.,  and  Sou   2,577  0  0 

Grover,  J   2,552  0  0 

Gould  and  Brand    2,484  0  0 

Bournemouth. — For  stoneware  pipe  sewers,  Bourne- 
mouth western  extension  sewerage  works,  for  the  Bourne- 
mouth conuiiissioners.  Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  surveyor. 
Quantities  suppUed :  — 

Saunders  &  Wliite,  Bournemouth    £1,801    0  0 

Sharland,  Wimborne   

Etheridge  and  Co.,  Manchester  ... 

Hoare,  Bros.,  &  Waldeu, B'mouth 

Bell,  Wood-green,  London,  N.  ... 

Pontifex  &  Wood,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

Leylands,  London  

Meats,  Bros.,  Nottingham  (accepted)     550   0  0 
(Surveyor's  estimate,  £591.) 
For  cast-iron  outfall  pipe  sewer 

Bell,  Wood-green,  London,  N.  ... 

Etlieridge  and  Co.,  Manchester  ... 

Pontifex  &  Wood,  Shoe-lane,  E  C. 

Lcyland,  London   

Howell,  Poole   

Hoare,  Bros.,  &  Waldcn, B'mouth 

Meats,  Bros. ,  N'ingham  (accepted) 

(Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,600.) 

Bournemouth. — For  roads  rmder  150th  section  Pubhc 
Health  Act,  1875,  for  kerbing  and  guttering,  for  the 
Bournemouth  commissioners.  Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  sur- 
veyor.   Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Saunders  &  Wliite,  Bournemouth    £2,216   8  9 

Lcyland,  London   

Pond,  Wimbome   

Meats,  Bros.,  Nottingham 

Knight,  Wanstead  Park  

Gibson,  Exeter   

Free,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks 

Rutty,  Bromley-by-Bow  (accepted 

Hoare,  Bros.,  &Walden,  B'mouth 

(Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,899.) 
Brighton.— For  puUing    down    and  re-erection  of 
premises  in  Queen's-road,  Brighton,  for  Messrs.  J. 
Fieldus,  Son,  and  Co.   Mr.  T.  Lainson,  architect.  No 
quantities  ;  — 

Howard,  Geo.  (accepted)   £7,845  17  8 


1,046  11  0 

859   3  0 

748  19  0 

680   0  0 

678    5  0 

583  10  0 
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0 

0 

2,290 

0 

0 

1,480 

0 

0 

1,346 

0 

0 

1,145 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

760 

0 

0 

£2,216 

8 

9 

2,066  15 

6 

2,010 

0 

3 

1,988 

6 

4 

1,968 

0 

0 

1,948 

18 

0 

1,850 

11 

8i 

1,706 

5 

0 
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4 

5 

BouuNEMOuxn. — For  surface  draining  for  tlie  Qucen's- 
road  and  the  Cambridge-road,  for  the  liournomouth  com- 
missioners. Mr.  O.  li.  Andrews,  surveyor.  Quantities 
sui>i)licd :  — 

Saunders  &  Wliitc,  Bournemouth...  £217  0  10 
Pond,  Wimborne  lacoepted)  ...       195   0  2 

Home,  Bros.  .V-  Waldcn,  IS'mouth       117    6  4 
(Surveyor's  estimate,  £224.) 

Bristol.— For  new  road  and  sewers  at  Clifton  Wood, 
Bristol,  for  Joseph  Baitlett,  Esq.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones, 
surveyor  : — 

Humphreys    £5.35   0  0 

Yalland   447   0  0 

Johnson   424  12  0 

Cowlin  and  Son    395   0  0 

Mereweather   390   0  0 

Krauss   390   0  0 

Bromley,  Kent.- For  an  addition  to  the  porter's  lodge 
at  Bromley  workhouse  : — 

Warr,  Croydon   £64   0  0 

Wood,  Greenwich    45   0  0 

Lowe,  Chisleliurst    38   0  0 

Gascoyne,  Beekenham   32   0  0 

Payne,  Bromley   32   0  0 

Penfold,  Sydenham    27  11  0 

Balding,  Bromley    27   0  0 

Laslett,  Farnborough   26  10  0 

Haismen,  Cray  (accepted)    25   0  0 

Clapton. — For  erection  of  All  Souls'  Mission  House, 
Overbmy-sti-eet,  Clapton  Park.  Mr.  Francis  T.  Dolhnan, 
ardiitect :  — 

Peny  and  Co.    £2,550   0  0 

Boyce   2,529   0  0 

Dove,  Bros   2,475   0  0 

Outhwaite  and  Son   2,470   0  0 

Shumiur    2,448   0  0 

Lawrance    2,404   0  0 

Hunt,  J.  R   2,381   0  0 

Clapton.— For  soup  kitchen  and  boundaiy  wall,  AU 

Souls',  Clapton  Park.  Mr.  Francis  T.  Dollman,  archi- 
tect : — 

Perry  and  Co   £308  0  0 

Boyce    263   0  0 

Outhwaite  and  Son   260   0  0 

Dove,  Bros   245   0  0 

Shurmm-   243   0  0 

Lawrance    241   0  0 

Hunt,  J.  R   228   0  0 

CoATKSBAOH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. — FoT  alterations  and 
additions  to  Cotesbacii  House,  for  Charles  MaiTiott,  Esq. , 
J. P.    Contract  No.  1  :  — 

ParneU  and  Son,  Rugby    £800   0  0 

Herbert,  H.  H.,  Leicester    720   0  0 

Law  and  King,  Lutterworth  •      ...      680   0  0 
•Accepted . 

Devonport.— For  effecting  alterations  at  Rocky-hdl, 
for  the  town  council : — 

Street,  Devonport  (accepted)  ...  £110  0  0 
[Lowest  of  four  tenders,  the  highest  being  £314.1 

Lowestoft. — For  works  at  the  beach  outlet,  for  the 
improvement  commissioners  :  — 

For  iron  pipes : — 

Spittle,  J.  (accepted)    £5  15s.  per  ton. 

For  Memel  timber  : — 
English,  Bros.,  AVisbech  (accepted)  Is.  42d.  per  foot. 
[Total  Estimated  outlay,  £5,000.] 

Dublin. — For  laying  a  15in.  water-ijipe  fiom  Stillorgan 
reservoir  along  the  roadway  to  Dundrum,  a  distance  of 
5,734  yards,  to  supply  the  township  of  Rathniines,  for 
the  DubUu  town  council.  Mr.  Parke  NeviUc,  city  engi- 
neer : — 

Cochrane,  Grove,  and  Co.  (accepted)    £10,500   0  0 
[Lowest  tender  received.] 

East  Dereham. — Eor  works  in  connection  with  the 
water-works,  for  tlie  local  board  :  — 

For  brickwork,  for  water  shaft,  chimney,  stores,  and 

fence  walls : — 
Hubbard,  W.,  East  Dereham  (accepted)  ...    £1,582  0  0 

For  consti-uction  and  erection  of  cast-iron  water-tank 
and  gilder  in  the  said  tower :  — 
Pearse  and  Knowles,  Coal  and  L'on  Co.,  Wanington 
(accepted)  £495. 

Edgware-road. — For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Oak 
Lodge  Estate,  Edgware-road,  the  property  of  the  United 
Land  ComjriB}'  (Limited),  including  Aberdeen  granite 
curb :  — 

Watts,  W.  H   £5,910   0  0 

Pizzey,  J   4,545   0  0 

Keeble,  F.  W   4,474   0  0 

Boyer,  W   4,392  13  0 

Cooke  and  Co   4,310   0  0 

Bell,  J   4,282   0  0 

Crockett,  W   4,258   0  0 

No  well  and  Robson   4,226   0  0 

Thompson  and  Son   4,149   0  0 

Mears,J   3,610   0  0 

Killingback,  C.  (accepted)         ...      3,598   0  0 

Finchley.— For  the  supply  of  4,000  tons  of  Euderby 
granite,  for  the  FinclJey  local  board  :  — 

Per  ton. 

Jones  and  Fitzmaurice   12s.  8d. 

Dodd,  H  12  4 

Nowell  and  Robson    12  4 

Mowlem  and  Co  12  2 

Brooks  and  Co.,  Finchley  (accepted) ...   12  0 

HoxTON,  N.— For  alterations  to  a  school  in  Church- 
street,  Hcvton,  for  the  London  School  Board  : — 

Boyce,  T   £74G   0  0 

Grover,  J   74(3    0  0 

Sargcant,  J.  F   737   0  0 

Cox,  C,  Commercial-road,  E.,»     ...      715   0  0 
"Accepted. 

Hull,— For  raising  the  tower  18ft.  at  Springhead  water 
supply  extension  works,  for  the  Hull  town  council.  Mr. 
D.  Maxwell,  engineer  to  the  council : — 

Musgrave,  B   £240   0  0 

Coulson,G   207    0  0 

Sergeant,  R   168   0  0 

Southern,  T.  (accepted)    161  15  0 


Fulmodeston.— For  new  church  at  Fulmodoston,  Nor- 
folk. Mr.  William  Smith,  10,  John-street,  Adelphi, 
architect  :— 


Rust,  Norwich   

Brown,  Lynn  

Hubbard,  Dereham  

(;iiapman,  Uanworth   

Cornish  &  Oaymer,  N.  Walsham* 

•  Accepted. 


£2,430  10  0 

2,099   0  0 

2,092  10  0 

2,053    0  0 

1,994   0  " 


0 


Herts. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  house  and 
stables,  "Cuckinans,"  St.  Stephen's,  near  St.  Alban's. 
Mr.  James  N.  Kiiig-Cliurch,  Soutliainpton-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  London,  architect.   No  quantities  suppUed  : — 

Hou.se.  Stables.  Total. 

Raj-ment  and  Son,  Hertford  £425    £257  £662 

Battley,  London   337      327  664 

Wateiman,  G.  and  J.  Watford  ...  378  220  598 
Mi.skin,  St.  Alban's  (accepted)  ...  349  227  576 
Battley  aftei-wards  con-ected  Iiis  tender  for  stables  to  £227. 

High  Wycombe.— For  restoration  and  enlargement  of 
Little  Market  House,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  architect,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster', 
and  High  Wycombe  :— 

Woodbridge    £640  0  0 

Lacey    559   9  0 

Taylor  and  Grist  (accepted)   520  0  0 

Hove.— For  the  construction  of  two  concrete  groynes  on 
the  old  front,  for  the  Hove  town  coimrussioners ; — 

Cheeseman  and  Co.,  Brighton  (accepted)  ...    £4,440   0  0 

Knighton.- For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new 
house  and  stables  at  Knighton,  near  Leicester,  for  Mr. 
G.  H.  Ellis.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  Thornicraft  :— 


Mayor,  T  

Foundations  and  bricks 


£5,640   0  0 
860   0  0 


£6,500   0  0 


Leicester. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new 
board  schools  in  Hazel-street,  Leicester,  for  the  Leicester 
school  board.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  W.  Thornicraft : — 

Kirk  and  RandaU   £8,560  0  0 

Bland,  T.  and  Son   7,739   0  0 

Herbert,  T.  H   7,607   0  0 

Hutchinson,  J.  and  Son    7,059   0  0 

Clark  and  Garrett   7,019   0  0 

Kellett,  J.  C   6,s)59  o  o 

London. — For  rebuilding  No.  1,  Monument-yard,  Fish- 
street  HOI,  City,  for  R.  Davis,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supphed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Pain,  19,  Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand : — 

Including  party  wall.  Deducting  party  wall. 

Seller  £6,538  5  6  £6,5  8    5  6 

Dunford  &  Langham   5,639  0  0  5,246   2  0 

King  and  Sons      ...    5,615  0  0  5,217   0  0 

Harper                          5,256  0  0  5,031   0  0 

Crabb                           5,148  0  0  4,918    0  0 

Burman                        5,100  0  0  4,771    0  0 

Anley                           4,620  0  0  4,195   0  0 

Shurmur                       4,590  0  0  4,265   0  0 

LarkeandSon       ...    4,570  0  0  4,190  0  0 

Steele,  Bros                 4,490  0  0  4,185   4  0 

Mattock,  Bros.      ...   4,377  0  0  4,120  11  0 

London.— For  girls'  middle-class  school,  Chenies-street, 
W.C.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel,  2,  Finsburj-circus, 
City,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Downing,  7A, 
WliitehaU-yard  :— 

Cubitt,  W,  and  Co   £7,994  0  0 

Holland  and  Hannen    7,937  0  0 

Lucas,  Bros   7,916  0  0 

TroUope  and  Sons   7,743  0  0 

London.— For  the  erection  of  a  pan  of  villas  in  Nor- 
wich-road, Stratford,  E.  Mi-.  J.  Mooro  Smith,  architect, 
No.  121,  Bishopsgatc-street,  E.C,  and  at  Stratford, 
E.  :— 

Gentry,  Mark   £2,905   0  0 

Hoiser,  H.  G.    2,854   0  0 

Watei-man,  T.L   2,775   0  0 

Wcbh,  J.    ...    2,749    0  0 

Martin,  W.  H   2,539   0  0 

North,  Bros.    2,475   0  0 

England  &  Thompson    2,372   0  0 

Crispin  and  Tomlin    2,223   0  0 

Chetiins,  J.,  Stratford  (accepted)...      2,150   0  0 

London. — For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  exclusive  of  large  hall.  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect,  44,  Bloomsbury-  square.  Qv.an- 
tities  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rookwood  : — 


Kirk  and  Randall  

£12,880 

0 

0 

Condor   

12,695 

0 

0 

Brass  

12,485 

0 

0 

Chappell   

12,353 

0 

0 

Booth  and  Sons   

11,980 

0 

0 

Patman  and  Fotheringham 

11,815 

0 

0 

Braid  and  Co.   

11800 

0 

0 

Nightingale  

11,598 

0 

0 

Holison   

11,470 

0 

0 

Higgs  and  Hdl   

11,120 

0 

0 

(Architect's  estimate,  £12,000.) 

Maidenhead. — For  new  tavern.  Maidenhead,  Berks. 
Mr.  Arthm-  Vernon,  .architect,  26,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  and  High  Wycombe,  Bucks:  — 

Silver  and  Son    £1,448  0  0 

Woodbridge   1,383  0  0 

Looslev    1,300  0  0 

Hunt  (accepted)    1,195  0  0 

MiLLOM-iN-FuRNESS. — FoT  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over 
Haverigg-pool,  for  the  Millom  local  board  ; — 

Dodd,  J.  (accepted)   £170  0  0 
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DAIEY  HOMESTEADS  AT  THE  DAIRY 
SHOW. 

THIS  year  fewer  competitors  have  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association  than  last  year, 
only  four  having  entered  the  lists.  Three 
prizes  were  offered,  and  the  conditions 
required  designs  for  a  dairy  homestead  for 
50  cows.  Drawings  had  to  be  coloured,  and 
the  scale  was  not  to  be  less  than  8ft.  to  the 
inch,  and  details  of  \va,  A  specification 
and  estimate  had  to  accompany  each  set.  In 
examining  the  four  designs,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  judges  have  fairly 
awarded  the  silver  medal  and  £15  to  the 
design  marked  •'Shorthorn"  (Mr.  Eichard 
Waite,  architect,  Duffield,  Derbyshire),  the 
author  of  which  has  evidently  shown  judg- 
ment and  good  taste  in  the  disposal  of  his 
buildings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Waite  was  winner  of  a  special  prize  in  the  last 
Exhibition,  and  has  taken  other  silver  medals. 
See  Building  News,  p.  580,  Vol.  XXXVII. 

In  the  plan  of  "  Shorthorn,"  the  principal 
merit  of  which  is  compactness  and  economy, 
avoiding  long  tramways,  the  tie-up  stalls  are 
in  two  double  byres,  side  by  side,  each 
42ft.  lonf;  and  about  27ft.  wide,  placed  on 
the  west  side  of  the  area,  each  having  a 
feeding-pas- sage  in  the  centre  and  in 
direct  communication  with  the  food- 
preparing  shells,  which  are  placed  next  the 
stackyard  on  the  north  side.  On  the  south 
side,  sheltered  hy  the  cow-stalls  on  one  side 
and  by  the  implement-shed  on  the  other,  is 
the  covered  yard  for  young  stock,  42ft.  by 
43ft.  This  area  is  partly  covered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  25ft.  from  the  back,  and  is  roofed 
in  two  bays,  supported  by  a  row  of  cast-iron 
columns  in  the  centre.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  objection  made  by  some  farmers  to 
covered  yards,  that  they  reduce  the  hardiness 
of  the  cattle,  has  been  met.  The  details  of 
Mr.  Waite's  plan  are  also  noteworthy.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  central 
feeding- passage  6ft.  wide  between  stalls,  six 
stalls  in  eaehrowVft.  wide ;  the  calving-boxes, 
14ft.  by  10ft.  each,  have  also  two  doors,  a 
feeding  one  besides  an  entrance  to  cow-stalls ; 
the  mixing-room  is  convenient  to  the  root 
store  and  stalls,  and  by  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment the  stall  divisions  are  so  constructed  as 
to  give  free  ventilation,  and  to  provide  easy 
means  of  feeding  from  the  central  passage 
between  the  lower  rails.  These  rails,  or 
battens,  are  fastened  by  screws,  and  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  each  headpost  to  the 
divisions  is  cast  with  flanges  to  receive  the 
battens — apian  -tonce  economical  and  sani- 
tary. Then  we  find  all  the  doors  are  hung 
in  two  heights  ;  the  loft  over  mixing- 
room  is  iibtained  under  a  wide  roof 
with  skylights  at  the  side,  the  j)nrlins  being 
trussed  ;  and  ample  ventilation  is  secured 
by  louvred  skylights  along  the  ridges, 
combined  with  openings  running  along  the 
roof  and  overlapping  eaves.  Another  fea- 
ture in  the  author's  section  is  the  improved 
kind  of  trough,  made  of  blue  bricks,  which 
prevents  wast^-  of  food ;  the  drinking-troughs 
are  raised,  and  the  author  prefers  to  supply 
them  by  pipes  from  a  higher  level.  Covered 
gangways  surround  the  yard,  and  the  drains 
are  well  detailed.  The  dairy  is  not  far  from 
house  and  cow-staQs  ;  moderate  stabling  is 
provided,  and  the  author  appears  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  providing  for  50  cows 
by  bringing  all  the  departments  in  close 
relation,  so  as  to  avoid  tramways  and  ex- 
pensive walling.     The  estimate  is  £1,300 


for  homestead  and  piggeries,  and  £900  for 
the  house.  Externally  the  buildings  are  in 
red-brick  and  slate,  with  partially-tiled 
farmhouse,  and  a  clever  ink  perspective, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Lethaby,  accompanies  the 
set. 

The  second  prize,  of  £10  and  a  bronze 
medal,  has  been  awarded  to  a  set  of  plans 
under  the  motto  of  "Nero,"  by  another 
former  successful  competitor,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray,  Elvaston  Estate  Office,  Derby. 
The  plan  we  have  illustrated,  so  we  need 
hardly  add  to  our  previous  remarks  upon  it, 
though  in  justice  to  the  competitors  we  may 
observe  the  design  shows  provision  for  80 
cows  and  40  young  cattle,  and  thus  exceeds 
the  requirtments  of  the  committee.  Possibly 
they  had  in  view  the  j^rtnc/^j/e  of  planning, 
in  giving  the  second  prize  to  the  design, 
which  is  arranged  on  the  double  quadrangle 
system,  with  two  covered  yards,  separated 
by  a  wide  cow-house,  with  a  double^row  of 
stalls,  and  two  parallel  blocks,  one  occupied 
partly  as  stabling  and  implements,  and  the 
other  as  piggeries  and  cow-sheds  ;  these 
three  buildings  being  united  on  the  north  side 
by  the  food-preparing,  waggon,  and  cart- 
horse sheds.  The  only  objection  we  have  to 
make  to  the  plan,  as  carrying  out  the  present 
requirements,  is  that  the  tramways  are  long, 
and  the  corner  turnings  awkward.  The 
buildings  and  yards  are  covered  by  a  series 
of  five  parallel  roofs,  with  round  skylights, 
supported  in  the  yards  by  cast-iron  columns  ; 
there  are  footpaths  on  the  shed  sides  of  the 
yards,  and  the  details  are  carefully  shown. 
The  section  shows  iron  tie-rods,  and  struts 
with  timber  principals,  and  the  cost  is  es- 
timated at  £2,706. 

"  Once  Again  "  is  the  work  of  another 
practical  homestead  builder  (Mr.  Thomas 
Potter,  Grange-park,  Alresford, Hants),  whose 
plan  on  the  last  occasion  we  illustrated. 
Mr.  Potter  has  been  less  successful  this 
time ;  the  plan  covers  a  larger  area  than 
necessary,  and  we  find  the  whole  length  oc- 
cupied by  the  buildmgs  is  224ft.  The  main 
feature  in  the  plan  is  a  through  roadway 
between  the  stables,  piggeries  and  food- 
preparing  house,  and  the  cow-house ;  the 
latter  is  placed  with  an  open  yard  and 
covered  shed  on  the  south,  the  former  mea- 
suring 97ft.  by  35ft.  Cow-boxes  form  short 
buildings  on  either  side,  and  stalls  for  52 
cows  are  shown,  with  a  centre  tramway 
running  through  the  cow-house,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  milk-room  on  the  east  side. 
The  arrangements  of  the  dairy  are  good, 
and  there  is  a  useful  courtyard  between  the 
dairy  on  the  north  side  and  house  on  the 
south.  We  also  consider  the  shed  on  one 
side  the  yaid,  covering  about  a  third,  is  a 
desirable  feature,  and  practically  it  amounts 
to  a  partly- covered  area.  The  details  are 
well  considered,  and  an  isometrical  perspec- 
tive in  ink  is  sent  in,  showing  plain  buildings 
with  slated  roofs.  An  elaborate  set  of  notes, 
specification,  and  bill  of  quantities  accom- 
pany this  set,  in  which  the  author  alludes 
to  the  old  homesteads  built  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  several  successive  tenants,  and  to  the  re- 
gret felt  in  losing  so  much  that  is  picturesque, 
which  we  share  with  him.  The  external 
treatment  is  unpretentious  and  suitable. 
Estimate,  not  including  house,  dairy,  and 
outbuildings,  is  £1,089  9s.  8d. 

A  monogram  "  M.  C."  (by  Primrose 
McConnell,  Lymm,  near  Warrington) 
distinguishes  another  set  of  drawings, 
though  the  author  has,  by  adopting 
his  own  initials,  disqualified  himself. 
The  plen  indicates  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  homestead  construction.  The  byre  for 
48  cows  has  two  feediag-passages,  with  food- 
house  and  barn  at  one  end.  The  stables 
adjoin  the  byre  along  one  side,  with  piggeries 
on  the  other,  and  a  large  yard  is  obtained. 
The  dairy  is  in  direct  communicatioa  with 
the  food-pr^-paring  house  and  byre,  and  the 
cart-sheds  form  a  separate  range.  The  upper 
sties  are  utilised  for  calves.    The  cattle  are 


fed  from  trucks  running  on  wheels,  and  the 
troughs  are  shown  to  project  into  feeding 
passage.  The  section  shows  a  loft  supported 
by  iron  pillars  over  the  byre,  the  dungstead 
forms  a  lower  building  on  one  side  of  the 
byre,  and  the  details  are  practical.  We 
cannot  say  we  think  the  location  of  the  cow- 
house, in  reference  to  the  other  buildings, 
economical.  The  plans,  though  extremely 
neat,  are  feebly  executed,  and  a  perspective 
is  sent  in  which  does  little  justice  to  the 
design,  clearly  executed  by  some  one  who 
did  not  understand  isometric  pi-ojection,  as 
the  walls  are  not  shown  vertical,  but  are 
twisted  round  so  as  to  make  the  chief  lines 
conform  to  the  paper.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  conditions  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  so  indefinite.  In  this  instance  no 
instructions  as  to  area  of  land,  locality,  or 
levels  were  furnished,  and  we  are  sure  that 
a  more  satisfactory  competition  would  be  the 
result  if  conditions  were  assumed  or  the 
Committee  supplied  a  small  scale  plan  of  a 
site  from  Ordnance  Survey,  with  the  situation 
and  levels  marked,  so  that  the  competitors 
might  work  from  actual  instead  of  imaginary 
data. 


THE   RESCISSION   OF  BUILDING 
AGREEMENTS. 

HOWEVER  carefully  and  cautiously  the 
clauses  and  conditions  of  a  building 
agreement  may  be  drawn,  disputes  will 
continually  arise  as  to  their  application 
under  certain  states  of  fact.  It  seems  easy 
enough  to  the  unthinking  to  put  down  upon 
paper  a  string  of  provisions  which  will  meet 
every  possible  combination  of  circumstances. 
But  even  when  the  agreement  is  so  cleverly 
conceived  as  to  be  thus  aU-embracing,  there 
remain  the  construction  of  its  various  terms, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  powers  given  thereby  to  each  p  irty  can 
be  enforced  against  the  other.  Thus  it 
comes  that  many  contracts  have  been 
brought  before  our  courts  of  law,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  ill-drawn  or  in- 
complete, as  that  difficulties  arose  as  to 
their  application  in  the  tangled  state  into 
which  the  facts  had  fallen.  A  case  of  this 
kind  lately  came  before  the  Chancery 
Division,  which  is  most  instructive  reading 
as  an  example  of  what  frequently  happens 
when  the  parties  fall  out  and  go  to  law  over 
their  agreement.  In  "  Marsden  v.  Sam- 
beU"  (43  Law  Times  Rep.  N.S.  120)  both 
sides  were,  as  usual,  somewhat  in  the  wrong, 
though,  of  course,  each  thought  himself 
absolutely  right.  The  facts  were  very  simi- 
lar to  the  common  run  of  such  disputes, 
and,  as  several  legal  points  of  practical 
utility  were  made  plain  by  Mr.  Justice  Fry 
in  the  com-se  of  his  judgment,  we  propose 
briefly  to  direct  attention  to  the  effects  of 
this  decision,  and  their  general  application. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
employer  and  the  contractor  provided  that 
the  latter  should  completely  finish  for  habi- 
tation certain  houses  then  in  carcase  by  the 
24th  day  of  J une  ;  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that,  in  all  things,  time  should  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract.  Under  one  of 
the  clauses  the  builder  was  not  to  re- 
move any  of  the  materials  brought  by 
him  upon  the  premises  without  the  written 
license  of  the  employer  or  his  sur- 
veyor ;  while,  in  a  cumbrous  and  compli- 
cated clause,  a  right  of  entry  was  given  to 
the  landlord  in  case  of  the  builder's  failing 
to  finish  the  houses  as  agreed,  or  breaking 
any  other  condition  of  the  contract.  Money 
was  duly  advanced  in  the  usual  way,  but  the 
houses  were  not  completed  by  the  24th  of 
June,  in  consequence,  according  to  the 
builder,  of  the  bad  weather.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  however,  the  employer  made  a 
fui'ther  advance  of  £15  to  enable  the  con- 
tractor to  pay  his  men,  and  this  latter  went 
on  with  the  works  without  any  interference 
from  his  employer,  notwithstanding  the 
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non-completion  of  the  houses.  But,  upon 
the  5th  of  July,  a  man  who  was  engaged 
upon  2>''opoity  close  by,  was  asked  by  the 
landlord  to  "  keep  his  eye  on"  the  builder, 
and  ho  did  so,  while  the  work  went  on,  down 
to  tho  2jth  of  July,  wlien  it  was  stopped  in 
consequcnci^  of  a  claim  made  by  the  enaployer, 
at  an  interview  with  his  contractor  about 
the  1.5th  of  July,  that  the  premises  were  for- 
feited to  lii'ti  from  the  preceding  24th 
of  June.  Upon  the  31st  of  July  the 
builder,  against  the  will  of  the  care- 
taker, entered  upon  the  premises,  and  re- 
moved a  quantity  of  building  materials, 
and,  again,  on  the  2Gth  September  he  did 
the  same  thing.  The  employer  then  brought 
his  action,  claiming  a  forfeiture  as  from  the 
24th  Juno,  c;irried  into  effect  by  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  man  whom  he  had  asked  to  look 
after  his  property,  and  further  claiming,  as 
an  alternative,  that  if  this  forfeiture  had 
not  been  effected,  or  had  been  waived,  then 
that  the  remoral  of  the  materials  was  a 
fresh  forfeiture.  He  therefore  prayed  an 
injunction  against  the  defendant  contractor 
to  restrain  him  from  trespassing  upon  the 
premises,  and  for  damages.  To  this  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  the  forfeiture  had 
been  waived  ;  that  the  time  of  completing 
had  been  verbally  extended,  though  this  fell 
through  for  want  of  evidence  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  know  ihe  terms  of  his  own  agree- 
ment, with  other  matters  equally  useless  and 
beside  the  point. 

Now,  there  are  no  less  than  four  different 
and  distin.  t  questions  to  be  answered  in  this 
case,  questions,  too,  that  must  be  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  disputes  upon  building 
agreements.  In  the  first  place,  there  had 
been  a  clear  breach  of  the  contract  upon  the 
defendant's  failure  to  complete  the  houses 
within  the  time  stated  :  and  there  was  thus 
a  forfeiture  of  which  the  plaintiff  could  take 
advantage  and  rescind  the  contract  alto- 
gether. But  then  came  the  query,  Had  not 
the  plaintiff  waived  that  forfeiture  by  his 
own  conduct  ?  It  is  both  law  and  common 
sense  that  a  man  cannot  have  a  thing  both 
ways.  When  the  defendant's  failure  to 
complete  in  time  happened,  then  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  right  of  entry.  Ho  must,  bow- 
ever,  act  upon  that  right  or  waive  it ;  he 
must  at  once  elect  to  do  either  one  or  the 
other.  Here  the  employer  not  only  ad- 
vanced money  after  the  forfeiture,  but  he 
allowed  the  builder  to  go  on  as  before.  Then 
when  he  did  take  action,  ho  merely  asked 
some  one  to  give  an  eye  to  the  affair.  In 
neither  way  had  he  complied  with  the  law. 
It  seems  that,  even  now,  at  what  time  the 
right  to  avoid  a  contract  is  legally  lost, 
remains  still  doubtful.  But,  upon  the 
authiirities,  a  man  must  elect  to  do  so  within 
a  reasonable  time  afterwards,  or,  at  all 
events,  before  the  other  party  has  been  in- 
duced to  alter  his  position  on  the  faith  of  its 
continuance.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  was 
wrong  all  round.  Having  the  right  to  avoid 
the  contract  and  claim  the  forfeitiu-e  on  the 
24th  June,  he  made  no  election  until  the 
oth  July,  which  was  an  unreasonable  delay. 
E^en  then,  moreover,  he  did  not  signify  his 
election  to  rescind  in  a  plain  and  imqualified 
manner,  by  taking  possession  of  the  premises 
as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  and  should  have 
done.  The  plaintiff  was  still  more  wrong  in 
allowing  tho  defendant  to  go  on  with  the 
work  after  tho  forfeiture,  and  so  change  his 
position  ;  and  this  alone  would  have  pre- 
vented his  successfully  claiming  under  the 
first  forfeiture. 

But,  upon  the  other  part  of  the  case,  the 
defendant's  conduct  was  equally  erroneous 
and  illegal.  For  if  the  contract  was  sub- 
sisting, then  he  had  no  right  to  remove  the 
materials  as  he  did,  and  upon  these  breaches 
of  the  agreement  a  forfeiture  followed. 
Seeing  this  dilemma,  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel strove  to  argue  that  the  contract  had 
been  put  an  end  to  by  the  plaintiff  himself 
at  the  interview  upon  the  loth  July,  and 


bore,  he,  in  his  turn,  wanted  to  have 
things  both  ways.  But  though  inge- 
nious, this  view  was  held  by  the  judge 
to  bo  untenable.  From  this  aspect  of  the 
case  the  defendant  also  had  failed  to  make 
his  election  at  the  in-oi)er  time.  It  is  true 
that  the  plaintiff's  refusal  to  treat  tho  con- 
tract as  subsisting  gave  him  good  grovmd  to 
rescmd  it  then  and  there  ;  but  he  had 
omitted  thus  to  claim  its  rescission,  and  had 
himself  gone  on  doing  work  under  it  and 
treating  it  in  all  things  as  subsisting.  Ho 
could  not,  therefore,  turn  round  afterwards 
and  say  he  wanted  it  the  other  way.  Nor 
was  the  defendant's  last  point  of  any  value. 
Claiming  to  have  rescinded  the  contract 
himself,  he  founded  upon  that  a  right  to 
remove  the  materials  from  the  premises. 
But  the  judge  ruled  otherwise,  according  to 
clearly-established  law,  and  so,  even  upon 
this  supposition,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
defence.  Mr.  Justice  Fry  then  held  that  the 
removal  of  materials  without  plaintiff's  per- 
mission was  a  breach  upon  which  forfeiture 
followed,  and  he  accordingly  granted  the 
injunction  asked  with  £30  damages  and 
costs;  the  defendant  being  so  wholly  in  the 
wrong  as  regarded  the  latter  j)art  of  the 
controversy  between  the  parties. 

The  great  principle  at  the  root  of  this, 
find  many  preceding  decisions,  is  that  a  man 
must  act  uprightly  and  at  once ;  and  that 
the  law  will  not  allow  him  to  blow  hot  and 
cold,  and  have  things  both  ways.  Had  not 
the  defendant  behaved  so  unwisely  in  seizing 
the  materials,  the  plaintiff  would  imdoubt- 
edly  have  lost  his  action  upon  the  first 
point.  For,  although  the  defendant  had  by 
his  breach  of  contract  in  not  finishing  the 
houses  as  agreed  brought  himself  within 
the  clause  as  to  forfeiture,  the  plaintiff  had 
lost  his  right  to  claim  it  and  avoid  the  con- 
tract by  the  dilatoi  v  and  imcertain  way  in 
which  he  hi^d  ac;;il  afterwards.  A  man 
who  means  to  claim  his  legal  rights  must  do 
so  in  a  jilain  and  straightforward  manner. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jaw  wUl  not  en- 
courage any  delay,  neither  will  it  allow  one 
to  prejudice  another  by  pursuing  a 
course  of  conduct  which  may  induce 
that  other  to  alter  bis  position  for 
the  worse.  These  are  simple  and  ele- 
mentary principles  of  justice,  and  in 
this  last  case  they  were,  curiously  enough, 
called  into  action  by  both  sides  of  the 
dispute.  For  the  defendant  also  tried  to 
turn  round  and  go  back  from  his  original 
standpoint.  The  moral  of  the  whole  dispute 
is  one  of  very  general  application.  It  is 
merely  that  men  of  business  should  act  in  a 
business-like  manner,  and  both  abide  by, 
and  carry  out,  the  terms  of  all  agreements 
into  which  they  may  enter.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  little  tricks  and  technicalities 
will  succeed  in  defeating  justice  in  our 
courts  of  law.  At  one  time  the  art  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  clauses  and 
conditions  of  contracts  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  high  perfection,  by  long  practice, 
amongst  certain  acute  lawyers.  In  these 
matters,  however,  we  are  now  under  the 
guidance  of  equitable  doctrines,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  is,  that  "  He  who  seeks 
equity  must  do  equity."  No  one  who  acts 
upon  contracts  by  the  light  of  this  motto 
will  fail  to  come  out  successful,  whatever 
may  be  the  dispute  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
or  the  court  in  which  he  is  made  a  party, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  rescission  of  con- 
tracts, where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
conduct  of  individuals. 


BAREY'S  PICTURES  IN  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

NOT  many  besides  the  members  and 
visitors  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John's-street,  Adelpbi,  are  probably  aware 
of  the  fine  pictures  which  adorn  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  in  the  meeting-room  of  that 


institution.  They  had  become  very  dirty, 
and  few  even  of  those  who  were  wont  to 
attend  the  meetings  and  congresses  of  the 
Society  were  disposed  to  exanune  them.  The 
coating  of  dust  and  dirt  had,  moreover,  ob- 
scured tho  painting  :  it  looked  dull  and 
colourless,  and  the  lighting  did  not  add  to 
the  effect.  We  think,  tliorefore,  the  council 
of  the  Society  wisely  undertook  the  process 
of  cleaning.  Mr.  H.  Truoman  Wood,  the 
secretary,  in  his  interesting  description  of 
the  pictures,  says — "The amountof  cleaning 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  has 
been  only  sufficient  to  remove  the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt  which,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
17  years,  has  gathered  upon  them.  The  work 
has  been  very  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Andrew,  tho  chief  repairer  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  pictures 
have  been  merely  washed  over,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  to  them  which  would,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  affect  their  surface."  Our 
inspection  of  the  pictures  bears  out  Mr. 
Wood's  statement.  Few  will  say  the  pic- 
tures have  not  repaid  for  the  cleaning.  The 
removal  of  the  dingy  brownish  coating  of 
soot  has  revealed  the  colours  to  a  greater 
extent  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  there  is  a 
brilliancy  in  some  of  the  groups  which,  as 
Mr.  Wood  says,  will  surprise  those  who 
knew  them  in  tbeir  recent  condition. 

Mr.  Wood  furnishes  a  few  descriptive 
notes  of  the  pictures  of  James  Barry,  pre- 
faced by  an  account  of  the  painter  himself. 
Bom  at  Cork  in  1741,  Barry,  it  seems,  early 
gained  the  notice  of  Burke,  who  gave  him 
an  allowance  of  £50  a  year  to  visit  Rome. 
His  first  jjicture  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  was  tho  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  now 
belonging  to  the  Society.  In  1774,  when 
the  Society  moved  into  their  present  house, 
they  resolved  on  the  decoration  of  the  great 
room  ;  and  eight  artists  were  asked  to  com- 
pete upon  the  condition  that  they  should 
paint  each  an  histoi-ical  picture,  and  two 
others  were  invited  to  send  in  allegorical 
subjects,  it  being  understood  that  the  pic- 
tures should  be  exhibited,  and  the  profits 
distributed  among  them.  The  historical 
painters  were  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  Cipi-iani,  Dance, 
Mortimer,  Barry,  and  Wright ;  the  alle- 
gorical painters,  Romney  and  Penny.  The 
invitation  was  met  with  a  refusal,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  but  in 
1777,  Barry  authorised  Mr.  Green,  the  en- 
graver and  member  of  the  Society,  to  inform 
the  council  that  one  of  the  Koyal  Academi- 
cians was  willing  to  take  the  whole  work 
upon  himself,  and  to  decorate  the  great 
room  with  a  "  series  of  pictures  analogous 
to  the  views  of  the  Institution."  This 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  committee,  and 
upon  opening  the  letter,  it  was  found  the 
offer  had  been  made  by  Barry.  The  cost  of 
canvas  and  colours  was  estimated  at  £100 
and  a  further  expense  of  £30  for  models, 
which  the  artist  offered  to  pay,  but  which 
was  eventually  paid  by  the  Society.  It  was 
decided  to  paint  eight  historical  pictures  and 
two  allegorical  ones.  Ban-y  commenced  his 
task,  it  is  said,  with  only  sixteen  shillings  in 
his  pocket,  and  supported  himself  while  it 
was  in  progress  by  etching.  By  1778,  the 
pictures  were  well  advanced,  and  in  1781 
the  artist  was  allowed  the  entire  use  of  tho 
room.  An  exhibition  of  the  pictures  took 
place  in  1783,  after  they  were  finished,  for 
the  painter's  benefit,  and  the  proceeds 
amounted  to  £503  12s.  Praise  poured  in 
upon  the  artist ;  but  he  complained  bitterly 
of  the  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  died  at  last  in  miserable  circum- 
stances. 

A  description  of  the  pictures  is  given  in 
Barry's  work  ;  but  Mr.  Wood  furnishes  an 
explanation  of  the  subjects  represented. 
The  series  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
maxim,  "  That  the  obtaining  happiness,  as 
well  individual  as  public,  depends  on  cul- 
tivating  the  human  faculties."  The  first 
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picture  shows  mankind  in  a  savage  state ; 
the  second  represents  a  harvest-home  or 
thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the 
third  the  victors  at  Olympia ;  the  fourth 
Navigation  ;  the  fifth,  the  Distribution  of 
Rewards  by  the  Society  ;  and  the  sixth, 
Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Eetribution. 
On  entering  the  room  the  first  picture  is  on 
the  left  hand  on  the  west  side,  and  repre- 
sents Orpheus  explaining  the  advantages  of 
culture  to  a  group  of  savages  ;  the  com- 
positions and  mountainous  background  are 
masterly.  A  Grecian  harvest-home  on  the 
second  half  of  the  wall  shows  a  landscape,  in 
the  foreground  of  which  maidens  are  en- 
gaged in  a  dance ;  it  represents  the  second 
or  agricultural  stage  of  civilisation.  On  the 
wall  facing  the  entrance  is  certainly  the 
grandest  composition  ;  it  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  wall,  and  is  entitled  the  "Victors 
at  Olympia."  On  the  right  are  a  group  of 
victors  receiving  prizes  from  the  judges. 
Two  of  the  athletes  are  seen  carrying  an  old 
man,  Diagoras,  their  father.  In  another 
group,  Pericles,  with  the  face  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  is  depicted,  and  above  is  a  view 
of  the  Parthenon.  On  the  left  hand  is  a 
chariot,  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  forming  a 
sepai'ate  group  ;  and  at  either  end  are  statues 
of  Minerva  and  Hercules,  while  at  the  feet 
of  the  latter  sits  Barry,  the  painter.  This 
pictures  combines  the  poetic  and  historical 
elements.  The  fourth  picture  on  the  east 
wall  called  "  Ihe  Thames,"  is  typical  of 
modern  commerce  and  navigation.  A  figure 
emblematic  of  the  Thames  is  seated  in  a  car 
drawn  by  illustrious  navigators,  Drake,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Cabot,  and  Cai3tain  Cook ; 
while  figures  representing  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  are  in  front.  Following 
the  car  are  Nereids,  the  sportive  appearance 
of  some  of  them  being  suggestive  as  show- 
ing that  extensive  commerce  is  ' '  sometimes 
subversive  of  the  foundation  of  virtue."  In 
the  midst  of  the  sea-nymphs  the  painter  has 
shown  Dr.  Burney,  as  a  personification  of 
Music — certainly  a  ludicrous  introduction,  a 
whim,  as  one  writer  calls  it,  which  no 
raillery  or  good  counsel  would  induce  Barry 
to  dismiss  from  his  canvas.  In  the  back- 
groimd  is  a  tower  or  lighthouse,  and  a 
ligurt;  of  Mercury  is  shown  at  the  top.  The 
fifth  picture,  occupying  the  same  wall,  repre- 
sents "The  Society,"  and  is  crowded  with 
personages  connected  with  it,  among  them 
Lord  Eomney,  the  president,  William  Ship- 
ley, the  originator,  and  other  officers,  Mrs. 
Montague,  a  beneficent  patron,  and  a  host 
of  other  celebrities.  Over  the  entrance  is 
Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Eetribution, 
a  remarkably  fine  canvas,  crowded  with 
figures  representing  the  great  men,  philo- 
sophers, navigators,  poets,  and  painters  of 
all  time,  in  which  composition,  however,  we 
see  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  have 
not  been  preserved,  as  we  find  Tliales  and 
Archimedes  in  the  same  group  as  Roger 
Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Columbus. 
These  figures  have  been  arranged  to  classify 
the  different  orders  of  genius.  In  the  lower 
right  corner,  the  artist  has  depicted  Tartarus 
and  a  fiery  gulf,  wherein  figures  personating 
War,  Gluttony,  Cruelty,  and  other  vices 
are  seen  entwined  by  serpents.  West  and 
Mulready  at  different  times  have  reported 
on  the  condition  of  these  pictures ;  the 
Society  have  had  the  frames  regilded,  the 
canvases  were  re-lined  and  stretched ;  but 
the  present  recleaning  has  brought  out  the 
long-hidden  beauties  of  colour.  On  the 
staircase  are  a  number  of  etchings  by  Barry 
and  the  Society  possess  etchings  of  the  six 
great  pictures  on  the  walls.  Admirers  of 
grand  historical  composition  and  vigorous 
etchings  will  be  well  repa  d  by  a  visit  to  the 
Society's  rooms,  which  contain  the  most  im- 
portant of  Barry's  works. 


Mr.  Bell  has  been  appointed  surveyor  and  in- 
spector of  nuisances  to  the  urban  sanitary 
authority  of  Cockermouth. 


A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA. 

(.Continued  from  page  379.) 
THE  CnUECHES. 

THE  churches  in  the  Chinese  town,  or 
trading  quarter  of  Moscow,  arc  truly 
national.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  dedicated  to  St.  Basil,  have  been  rebuilt 
since  the  fire  of  1812.  The  old  walls  in  these 
cases  must  have  been  reused  as  far  as  they 
held  good,  for  one  of  their  number,  standing 
near  a  gate  or  entrance  into  this  internal 
city,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Peter  the 
Great— a  statement  that  adds  another  hun- 
dred years  to  its  history,  'i  hese  buildings 
are  rough-plastered  on  the  outer  face,  and 
set  off  with  barbaric  doors,  windows,  domes, 
and  spires,  many  features  of  which  are 
Indian  mixed  with  others  of  a  Saracenic 
type.  The  colouring  indulged  in  is  savage, 
and,  as  this  detail  is  kept  in  first-class  order, 
we  come  upon  them  as  we  turn  the  streets 
with  somewhat  of  a  shudder.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, one  with  the  walls  a  bright  scarlet, 
relieved  in  the  window-dressings,  pilasters, 
&c  ,  with  white,  bright  green  roofs,  and 
white  domes ;  another,  Indian  red,  with 
white  facings,  and  the  domes  and  spires 
painted  green.  The  whole  of  these  build- 
are  minor  details  compared  with  the 

CHL'RCH  OF  ST.  BASIL, 

which  occupies  a  part  of  the  Great,  the  Red, 
or  Beautiful  square,  an  area  that  separates 
the  immense  cluster  of  bazaars  from  the 
Kremlin  walls  near  the  Holy  Gate.  As  a 
building  it  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  of 
escaping  the  great  fire  of  the  city  and  the 
carrying  out  of  Napoleon's  orders  for  its 
destruction  by  his  artillery.  This  church 
was  commenced  by  an  Italian  architect,  to 
the  order  of  John  the  Terrible,  in  1550,  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Tartar  City  of  Zazan  by  Russian  arms.  Its 
site  was  the  grave  of  St.  Basil,  a  man  whose 
only  claim  to  canonisation  was  that  of  being 
an  idiot,  a  "  Simeon  Stylites"  of  Moscow, 
who  went  bare-footed,  carryin^^  heavy  iron 
chains  and  crosses  as  penance  for  "  Christ's 
sake." 

This  church,  which  is  introduced  into 
most  of  the  vievrs  of  Moscow,  is  strangs  and 
grotesque  in  its  details,  being  designed  in 
an  Eastern  style,  the  leading  features  of 
which  on  the  one  hand  are  splendid,  and 
on  the  other  barbaric.  Tradition,  that  lies 
so  often,  says  the  king  was  so  pleased  with 
the  work  of  its  architect  that  he  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
him  incapable  of  exc  lling  or  surpassing  the 
beauty  of  this  church .  The  plan  of  the  nave  is 
square,  and  in  the  centre,  carried  on  theortho- 
dox  four  columns,  is  a  great  spire-like  pagoda 
of  Indian  or  Tartaric  design.  The  plan  of 
this  feature,  which  terminates  with  a  neck- 
ing of  ornament,  surmounted  by  a  bulbous 
dome,  is  octagon,  and  the  enrichments  are 
strings  and  circular  gablets,  richly  inter- 
laced and  crov/ded  with  gold  and  colour. 
At  the  four  corners  of  the  nave,  the  seats  of 
which  are  affected  by  the  octagonal  form 
of  the  central  towsr,  rise  other  pagodas  or 
minarets,  the  base  of  which  are  circular 
gablets,  the  short  shafts  being  pierced  with 
narrow  ligh's,  and  the  whole  crowned  with 
highly-enriched  bulb-shaped  domes.  These 
are  covered  with  scale-like  shingles,  or  with 
interlacing  bands,  the  squares  being  sunk 
and  pointed,  or  ribbed,  the  line  of  the  same 
being  perpendicular,  or  twisted  after  the 
manner  of  an  Indian's  turban.  Built  as  a 
lean-to  on  every  side  of  the  nave  is  a  two- 
story  erection,  the  details  of  which  are 
Italian  :  the  lov.-er  stage  is  a  part-blind  and 
part-glazed  arcade  ;  the  higher  one,  which 
resembles  a  stately  gallery,  is  a  series  of 
upper  chapels.  The  centre  of  each  of  these 
faces  is  cut  by  an  octagonal  tower,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  imiform  with  the 
adjoining  buildings ;  the  upper,  which 
rises  in  two  important  stages,  is  enriched 


Avith  cornices,  loop-lights,  and  steep-pointed 
and  circular  gablets.  These  four  towers, 
the  one  covering  the  eastern  chapel  being  the 
largest,  are  covered  with  great  bulbous 
domes,  one  being  enriched  with  pointed 
squares,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  a  pino- 
cone  ;  the  others  being  ribbed  either  in  per- 
pendicular or  twisted  line,  the  latter  not  a 
form  to  be  admit ed,  as  it  reminds  one  of  the 
old  spire  of  Chesterfiled  Church.  Tlio 
metal-work  of  these  domes  is  not  of  the  best ; 
the  lines  of  the  rounded  ribs  are  not  smooth 
and  imiform.  They  arc  a  series  of  cants  or 
angles,  the  natural  result  of  being  worked  in 
sheet  iron.  To  those  with  a  correct  eye  in 
details  of  construction,  this  cluster  of  ilomes 
is  not  pleasing,  from  the  fact  thatthev  are 
in  part  out  of  the  true  pcrpendicuUir.  Com- 
pleting the  domes  and  spires,  which  up  to 
this  point  are  nine  in  number,  we  have  two 
small  domes,  on  the  eastern  >ingles  ot  this 
lean-to  construction,  and  tAvo  low  spires 
over  the  western  comers,  the  latter  marking 
the  porches  or  entrances  into  t'  e  chii'ch. 
Occupying  a  central  position  in  the  east  face 
is  a  chapel  crowned  by  a  bell-tower  of  octa- 
gonal form,  capped  with  an  ordinary  spire. 
This  tower  is  pierced  oa  each  face  with  a 
large  arched  opening,  in  which  numeroTis 
bells  are  hung,  the  openings  being  re- 
peated in  three  tiers  of  spire  li.  hts,  which 
gives  the  whole  a  very  light  and  aerial  effect. 
The  walls  of  the  entire  building  are  of  biick, 
faced  with  plaster,  and  by  way  of  ornament 
they  are  overlaid  with  raised  joints,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  give  the  fabric  the 
appearance  of  being  constructed  of  rubble- 
masonry.  Tl;e  groundwork  in  this  case  is 
coloured  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  the 
joints  are  finished  red.  In  the  spandrels  of 
the  second  tier  of  windows,  rude  ornaments, 
illustrative  of  foliage  springing  Irom  pots 
or  vessels,  are  introduced  ;  those  are  worked 
in  the  same  plastic  material,  and  highly 
coloured.  The  reader,  from  this  description 
of  the  parts  of  this  remaikablo  church,  will 
form  some  idea  of  its  strange  outline  ;  but 
he  can  form  none  of  its  decoration,  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  tlio  priinarj',  and  no 
few  of  the  secondary  colours.  The  effect  of 
this  colour  is  heightened  by  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  gold  in  the  domes  and  other  con- 
spicuous parts.  The  interior  is  in  one  way 
different  to  the  churches  v\-e  have  already 
visited,  its  most  marked  feature  being  a 
gTeat  number  of  small  chapels,  and  other 
apartments.  As  we  find  notiiing  further  of 
special  interest  in  this  innermost  part  of 
Moscow,  wo  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  open 
spaces  abutting  upon  the  outer  face  of  the 
walls.    These,  two  in  number,  are 

THE  WIXTER  ITAEKETS. 

One  has  a  large  circular  conduit  in  the 
centre,  which  is  a  busy  spot  for  the  water- 
carriers,  who  come  here  by  hundreds  with 
their  casks  fitted  on  sledges  ;  these  latter, 
from  the  leakage  of  the  casks,  are  one  mass 
of  ice  disposed  in  fantastic  and  fairy  forms. 
These  winter  markets  follow  upon  the  setting 
in  of  the  long  frost,  when  an  immei^se  stock 
of  fish,  fiesh,  and  fowl  is  killed  off,  and  at 
once  exposed  to  the  biting  atmosphere,  upon 
which  it  assumes  a  form  that  it  maintains 
all  through  the  winter— one  which  enables 
it  to  travel,  as  it  often  does,  upon  aledges  for 
a  thousand  miles  without  sustaining  any 
damage.  Here  may  be  seen  piles  of  frozen 
fish  from  the  White  Sea,  carcases  of  deer 
from  Northern  Siberia,  sheep  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  oxen  from 
the  Crimea.  The  bulk  of  the  people  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  Russia  take  advantage  of 
these  great  frozen  markets,  and  lay  in  vast 
stores  of  food,  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments during  the  long  winters.  This  curing 
of  food  by  frost  is  a  system  strongly 
reflected  in  that  of  curing  by  salt,  a  custom 
common  to  the  Teutonic  people.  We  men- 
tion this  fact  because  it  gives  us  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  climate  of  Russia,  and  it 
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throws  a  powoi  fiil  Hgbt  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  building  and  other  trades 
of  the  country  are  xjursuod. 

Abutting  upon  the  largest  sqiiarc  are  two 
of  the  many 

THEATRES. 

It  is  exactly  a  century  since  the  Drama  on 
the  European  system  was  introduced  into 
Moscow  by  the  building  of  a  theatre  ;  this 
was  the  work  of  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Maddox.  The  smaller  of  the  two  theatres 
under  notice,  an  establishment  devoted  to 
the  Eussian  drama,  is  capable  of  seating 
500  persons  ;  but  as  this  building  possesses 
few  details  of  interest,  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
larger  one,  which  may  be  called  the  ' '  Im- 
perial Italian  Opera  House."  This  building, 
which  is  Imperial  property,  has  an  imposing 
facade,  not  unlike  that  of  oiir  Royal  Ex- 
change, except  that  the  shafts  are  not  fluted. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  plastered  on  the 
face,  and  coloured  a  pale  red.  The  columns 
ranging  along  the  front  are  of  sandstone  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  these  are  coloured  in 
the  same  manner.  We  were  curious  about 
the  quarries  from  whence  these  blocks  were 
hewn  ;  but  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
satisfy  ourselves.  Our  guide,  a  most  intel- 
ligent gentleman,' who  was  born  in  the  city, 
but  who  learnt  the  English  language  in 
America,  assured  lis  it  was  a  material  intro- 
duced in  the  city  from  Finland,  being 
brought  up  from  the  north  by  the  rail- 
way ;  but  our  guide-book  (Murray's)  assures 
us  there  are  extensive  quarries  of  this  sand- 
stone in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The 
present  building,  v/hich  dates  from  1852- 
1856,  is  capable  of  accommodating  an 
audience  of  1,500  persons,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  size  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  furnished  with  six  tiers  of  boxes.  The 
origin  of  this  theatre  was  the  burning  of  an 
older  one  that  occupied  its  site,  an  event 
that  occurred  in  1852. 
The  next  most  important  edifice  is  the 

GREAT  EIDINO-SCnOOL, 

a  large  but  plain  building  situate  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  east  of  the  Kremlin. 
Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  St.  Pancras 
station  by  the  Midland  Eailway  Co.,  this 
was  the  largest  covered  space,  unsupported 
by  central  pillars,  in  the  world.  Its  internal 
length  is  given  as  560ft.  (four-fifths  of  St. 
Pancras  station),  and  its  width  as  158ft. 
(two-thirds  that  of  St.  Pancras),  the  height 
of  the  flat  ceiling  being  42ft.  The  framing 
of  this  enormous  roof  is  of  wood,  and  it  is 
described  as  a  forest  of  beams  and  rafters 
above  the  level  of  the  ceiling.  We  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  inspect  this  remarkable 
specimen  of  Eussian  carpentry,  as  a  special 
order  is  required  before  a  visitor  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  roof,  nor  were  we  able  to  see 
any  drawings  or  sections  of  the  same. 
The  object  of  this  building  is  to  furnish  a 
covered  space  for  the  exercise  of  troops, 
when  the  cold  is  so  intense  as  to  render  the 
operation  impossible  in  the  open  air,  the 
area  being  sufiicient  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  consists 
of  sundry  bas-reliefs,  consisting  of  men  in 
armour,  warlike  trophies,  &c.,  and  the 
beating  or  warming  is  carried  out  by  some- 
thing lii<e  twenty  porcelain  stoves  fixed 
along  the  walls.  These  are  of  great  size, 
and  rise  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ceiling. 
During  our  visit  to  Eussia  in  December  last, 
we  witnessed  the  coldest  period  of  the  year 
when  the  temperature  sank  to  20  degrees  of 
frost  (Reaumur) — 11  degrees  below  zero,  and 
we  saw  the  j)rovision  made  by  the  military 
authorities  for  the  sentries  in  such  a  tem- 
perature. As  this  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
byiilding  under  notice  we  make  free  in 
giving  details  of  the  same.  The  soldier  has 
on  his  ordinary  A\inter  clothing  of  cloth,  and 
the  long- skirted  grey  overcoat ;  over  this  he 
has  a  dark  cloth  cloak  lined  with  sheep's 


wool,  oven  to  the  ends  of  the  sleeves.  On 
his  feet  he  has  a  pair  of  clogs  lined  with 
felt ;  round  his  neck  he  has  a  brown  cloth 
hood  with  ends  a  yard  long  ;  these  ends  ho 
wraps  round  his  neck  in  the  form  of  a  scarf, 
the  hood  itself  being  on  his  back  or  dj-awn 
over  his  head.  His  hands  are  buried  in  long 
felt  gloves,  tied  with  a  band  across  the  arm, 
and  if  he  is  exposed  to  a  biting  wind  the 
collar  of  his  outer-coat  is  turned  up,  an  act 
that  literally  buries  or  obscures  the  head ; 
in  this  guise  he  paces  his  beat,  carrying  his 
musket  as  best  he  may.  The  impression  we 
form  is  that  the  first  consideration  of  the 
military  authorities  is  the  care  of  the  men 
forming  the  rank  and  file,  or  bone  and  sinew, 
of  the  army,  and  the  very  reversal  of  this 
detail  shows  how  far  short  our  authorities 
were  in  their  reckoning  when  they  sent  our 
soldiers  to  winter  in  the  Crimea. 

In  our  next,  we  propose  to  visit  the  New 
Church  of  the  Eedeenier — the  "  St.  Isaac's 
of  Moscow,"  and  to  afterwards  close  our 
notes  of  travel  in  Eussia  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 


DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  AND  HOUSE- 
HOLD APPLIANCES. 

AMONG  the  few  establishments  in  the  City 
where  art-furniture  is  made — not  the 
tasteless  show-room  inanities  which  often  go 
under  that  name — is  that  of  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Sons,  of  119,  Bunhill-row.  The  manufactory 
itself  is  an  imposing  building  in  size,  but  its  in- 
terest lies  chiefly  in  its  completeness.  Entering 
through  an  archway,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large 
com-t-yard,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  blocks 
— one  devoted  to  the  manufacture,  and  the  other 
to  the  show  rooms,  while  a  large  office,  lighted 
from  the  same  court  at  the  end,  is  used  as  a 
draughtsmen's  office,  for  we  find  Messrs.  Walker 
employ  their  own  artists.  The  ground-floor 
of  the  show-rooms  is  set  apart  for  the  larger 
and  heavier  sorts  of  furniture,  such  as  wood 
chimney-pieces,  sideboards,  and  other  dining- 
room  appointments.  Messrs.  Walker  probably 
have  here  as  large  a  collection  of  woodcliimney- 
pieces  as  will  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Metro- 
polis ;  not  that  we  attribute  any  virtue  to  mere 
quantity  in  artistic  work.  Large  stocks  are 
often  accompanied  by  inferiority  in  design 
and  workmanshij),  and  quality  is  oftener  than 
otherwise  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  Messrs.  Walker's 
show-room,  for  we  find  superior  workmanship, 
unknown  to  many  of  the  large  manufactories  in 
Tottenham  Court-road,  in  almost  every  article, 
and  this  is  found  along  with  good  design  in  very 
many  instances.  We  notice  a  few  handsome 
American  walnut  chimney-pieces, including-  over- 
mantels in  a  style  that  would  compete  with  many 
specially  designed  by  well-known  artists,  vary- 
ing in  price  from  £30  to  £60.  These  are  gene- 
rally of  Old  English  design,  varying  from  Jaco- 
bean to  the  later  forms  of  Renaissance.  In  some 
of  the.se  the  chimney -glass,  set  in  a  frame  of 
American  walnut,  is  made  the  principal  featm-e, 
to  meet  the  taste  of  customers,  who  have  still  a 
strongly-rootedprejudice  for  the  chimney-mirror, 
while  in  others,  the  glass  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  the  space  above  the  mantel-jiiece,  and 
the  sides  are  devoted  to  tiers  of  shelves  for  china. 
The  display  of  mirror  or  faience  depends  on 
something  more  than  personal  taste  or  vanity  ; 
a  close,  heavily-furnished  apartment  is  often  re- 
lieved and  considerably  lightened  by  a  mirror  ; 
and  with  all  our  dislike  for  the  gilded  and 
tawdry  splendour  of  the  popular  gilt  "pier- 
glass,"  we  may  still  discern  correct  taste  in  a 
moderate  use  of  the  mirror  framed  in  the  darker 
and  more  serviceable  material.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters  of  taste,  "extremes  meet,"  and 
often  lead  to  a  common-sense  moderation. 

A  veiy  useful  and  cheap  kind  of  chimney  de- 
coration is  now  manufactured,  and  we  see  a  few 
neatly-made  examples  in  these  show-rooms.  Let 
us  take  Nos.  787,  790,  791,  and  795,  in  the  cata- 
logue. One  of  these  consists  of  a  low  oblong 
panel  of  bevelled  silver-plate  glass  with  a  narrow 
ledge  or  shelf  above  it,  as  well  as  the  usual  mantel- 
shelf ;  the  splayed  sides  of  mantel-piece  may  be 
decorated  with  tiles  or  merely  carved.  Another 
form  is  more  broken  in  outline  :  the  plate-glass 
panel  is  square  or  cu-cular,  and  the  woodwork 
above  mantel  is  finished  with  moulded  comicea, 


which  form  ledges  for  ornaments  or  bric-a-brac. 
A  third  is  quite  plain,  without  glass  panel, 
and  its  price  is  £1  I'is.  Od.  Who  would 
prefer  the  heavy  console  mantel-pioce  in  marble 
to  one  of  these  useful  chimney-pieces?  Messrs. 
Walker  provide  for  the  drawing-room  as  well  as 
the  library  or  dining-room.  Their  walnut  and 
gold  chimney-pieces  possess  the  merit  of  relief 
upon  the  dark  materi:il.  In  some  the  orna- 
mentation was  most  simple,  and  was  obtained  by 
incised  lines  and  carving  on  the  surface,  these 
being  gilded.  The  inlaid  cabinets  in  almost 
every  form  from  what,  in  the  trade,  is  called 
"Early  English"  to  the  style  of  the  Adams 
Brothers,  present  enough  variety  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious.  Another  speciality  of  this  firm 
is  the  silk  and  wool  tapestries  with  plush  borders, 
a  tasteful  kind  of  covering  for  chairs  and 
couches.  We  have  no  space  to  describe  the 
ebonised  drawing-room  suites  in  the  most  unique 
styles,  from  Jacobean  to  the  Georgian ;  the 
artistic  joinery,  another  special  branch  of  manu- 
facture— doors,  overdoors,  wall-linings,  dadoes, 
nor  suites  of  bedroom  furniture.  The  Hungarian 
ash  veneered  toilet-table  with  tile  back,  and  the 
cant-sided  wardrobe,  the  American  light  wood 
and  walnut  relief  furniture,  and  the  stoves  with 
repousse  bronze  cheeks,  are  well  worth  inspection 
by  architects  and  others.  Messrs.  Walker  are 
certainly  setting  an  example  in  the  way  of  good 
art  workmanship  to  our  colonies,  whither  they 
send  large  supplies  of  their  goods. 

Passing  from  furniture  in  which  the  raw 
material  is  wood,  let  us  turn  to  other  manufac- 
tures in  which  iron,  terra-cotta,  and  faience, 
have  been  brought  into  artistic  combination. 
Mes.srs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnard,  of  Nor- 
wich and  Queen  Victoria-street,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  well-known  "slow-combustion 
stove,"  have  an  interesting  show  of  stoves, 
mantel-pieces,  woodwork,  and  other  kinds  of 
decorative  furniture,  which  deserve  an  architect's 
attention.  The  construction  of  a  stove  that  shall 
give  out  the  largest  amount  of  heat  by  radiation, 
require  little  attention,  and  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  limit  the  amount  of  smoke,  is  a  problem 
that  deserves  the  best  consideration  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  sanitarian.  The  increasing  smoki- 
ness  of  London  and  other  great  coal-burning 
cities,  is  a  subject  growing  every  year  and 
calling  for  urgent  attention.  Just  now  a  joint 
committee  of  the  National  Health  and  the 
Kyrle  Societies,  held  at  the  offices  of  the  former 
body,  in  Berners-street,  W.C.,  are  engaged 
in  investigating  the  subject  of  smoke-consump- 
tion, and  propose  taking  evidence  on  the  most 
(  desirable  kinds  of  apparatus  and  fuel  that  shall 
limit  the  production  of  smoke.  Messrs.  Barnard 
and  Bishop's  slow-combustion  stoves  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  stove  burns  less  coal  by  50  per  cent., 
it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  they 
throw  out  less  smoke.  Dense  rolling  volumes  of 
black  smoke  are  impossible  by  the  use  of 
stoves  of  this  construction,  and  we  believe  if 
every  householder  in  London  were  obHged  to 
use  them,  50  per  cent  of  the  smoke  which  now 
renders  the  winter  season  unendurable  and  vitiates 
our  atmosphere  would  be  saved.  They  are  also 
clean,  and  fuel  of  any  description  can  be  burnt. 
Their  construction  is  exceedingly  simple.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  basket  of  fire- brick,  sloped  at 
the  back  with  bars  in  front,  through  which  the 
air  passes.  A  larger  heating-surface  is  presented 
to  the  room,  while  a  register  door  is  provided  to 
regulate  the  draught  in  the  chimney.  As 
artistic  stoves  they  are  far  superior  to  the  old 
"register  grate,"  the  fire-opening  is  rectangular, 
and  the  sides  are  splayed.  In  many,  these  are 
decorated  with  painted  tiles  ;  in  others  the  splays 
are  formed  of  cast  metal  of  a  pleasing  Japan- 
esque pattern.  In  some  the  tiles  are  introduced 
as  a  margin  in  the  same  plane  as  the  stove-front. 
The  mantel-pieces  are  of  almost  every  description 
of  wood,  from  satinwood  to  pitch-pine.  Some 
of  the  painted  chimney-pieces  are  unique  ;  one 
we  saw  was  of  peacock-blue,  relieved  by  lighter 
shades  in  the  mouldings ;  the  colour  of  the 
woodwork  can  be  made  to  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  Berlin  black,  bras.-,  or  bronzed 
fronts  of  the  stoves,  and  many  of  the  brass  fronts 
with  the  reeded  frame,  and  splayed  sidesfiUedwith 
conventional  ornament  of  tile  or  metal,  have  a 
highly  decorative  appearanc^e.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention,  in  speaking  of  stoves,  the 
"Diamond  cooking.range  "  made  by  this  firm  ; 
they  are  supplied  from  18in.  to  36in.  in  width. 
The  smaller  ones  are  about  12in.  deep  and  27in. 
high,  and  contain  a  wrought  iron  oven,  shelves. 
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damper,  Wower,  wrought  hinges,  &c.  The  fire 
is  contained  in  a  solid  fire-brick  lining  with  the 
oven  below  it  :  they  thus  save  room  and  econo- 
mise fuel,  as  they  are  on  the  slow-combustion 
principle,  and  can  be  fitted  in  the  usual 
brick  fireplace,  or  be  supplied  in  a  j)ortabIe 
form.  Nothing  could  be  better  adojited 
for  cottages  than  the  21  -  inch  range  we  saw  ; 
the  oven  being  below  the  fire,  is  of  good  size, 
and  the  whole  can  be  introduced  into  a  small 
opening.  The  price  varies  from  35  shillings  up- 
wards. "We  understand  they  are  to  be  introduced 
in  the  New  Lambeth  Dwellings.  Another 
speciality  of  this  firm  is  their  "  slow-combustion 
mantel  register  stove."  This  is  a  complete  stove 
and  mantel  combined,  suited  for  the  smallest  fire 
openings,  and  we  can  recommend  them  for  bed- 
rooms, attics,  and  other  purposes  where  a  small 
iire  is  desirable.  They  ire  made  18  inches  and 
24  inches  wide,  with  painted  wood  fronts,  and 
are  provided  with  open  grated  or  solid  fire-brick 
bottoms.  The  "  jardiniere  "  m  cast-brass  is  a 
pleasing  novelty.  It  is  in  fact  a  flower-box  of 
metal,  which  can  be  hung  on  to  the  bars  of  a 
grate  in  summer-time  when  the  fire  is  not  in  use. 
Decorative  woodwork,  over-mantels,  &c.,  are 
another  manufacture  of  which  numerous  speci. 
mens  are  to  be  seen  here.  The  oak  staircase 
leading  from  the  lower  to  upper  show-room 
shows  a  sensible  variation  upon  the  common 
wrought-iron  balustrade.  This  is  of  solid  oak 
perforated  in  panels  of  oval  shape,  and  filled  with 
wrought-iron  scrollwork. 

The  principle  of  storing  and  radiating  heat 
has  been  carried  by  some  manufacturers  farther 
than  mere  utilitarian  considerations  suggest ;  we 
instance  the  introduction  of  terra-cotta  for  the 
entire  mantel-pieoe  and  fireplace,  as  those 
recently  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Doulton  in 
red  and  buff  terra-cotta.  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  applying  terra- 3otta  in  this  way  : 
it  has  not  the  objections  that  might  be  urged 
against  wood  as  a  material  in  olose  proximity  to 
the  fire ;  it  is  free  even  from  those  which  might 
be  made  to  stone  or  marble,  and  it  moreover 
retains  heat.  In  the  open  fireplaces  of  Messrs. 
Doulton,  the  fire  is  made  on  the  hearth,  kept  in 
position  by  an  iron  hurdle  ;  the  sides  are  well 
splayed,  and  these  are  decorated  with  tiles  or 
mosaic.  Artistically,  we  think  some  of  the 
designs  a  little  too  extravagant  in  decoration,  to 
which  the  material  readily  lends  itself ;  but 
architects  have  the  material  in  their  own  hands. 
Perhaps  a  still  more  useful  application  of  tile  or 
glazed  fire-clay  is  this  firm's  new  "  Radiating 
Tile  Stoves."  These  are  constructed  iu  rectan- 
gular aud  other  shapes,  with  tiles  all  round, 
and  they  have  an  enamelled  slate  tij]'-  In 
some,  glazed  fireclay  corners  are  introduced. 
Decoratively  they  admit  of  almost  unlimited 
variety  ;  some  have  hand-painted  tiles  in  buff, 
brown,  and  green  gliizes  ;  others  are  in  a  quite 
plain  tint,  but  almost  any  kind  of  modelled  or 
painted  decorations  may  be  obtained.  We  might 
even  hope  for  some  improvement  inform  if  not  in 
colour  ;  yet  we  are  bound  to  say  these  stoves  are 
preferable  to  iron  for  many  purposes  where  little 
attention  and  a  moderate  heat  is  required,  with- 
out the  objections  (as  the  over-heating  of  the  air) 
almost  inseparable  from  the  use  of  iron  heated 
surfaces.  Their  surfaces  are  glazed,  and  can  be 
easily  wiped  over,  and  the  variety  of  design  and 
colour  that  can  be  got  make  them  valuable  as 
hall-stoves  or  for  the  heating  of  studios,  shops, 
show-rooms  and  conservatories.  They  can  be 
placed  oil  a  stone  or  tile  hearth,  and  may  be 
connected  with  the  outer  air.  The  sizes  are 
various  :  some  are  4ft.  Sin.  high,  1ft.  5in,  wide, 
and2ft.  lin.  long;  the  smallest  size  is  3ft.  5iu.  by 
1ft.  5in.  by  1ft. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  TESTING  OF 
CEMENT. 

AN  important  contribution  on  the  tensile 
test  of  cement  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Traiisactiojis  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Mr.  D.J.  Whitte- 
more,  the  author  of  the  paper,  has  for  some 
time  been  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  more 
satisfactory  unit  of  measure  than  that  generally 
used  in  determining  the  actual  tensile  strength 
of  a  cement  briquette.  It  is  well  known  there 
are  several  forms  and  sizes  of  briqiiettes ;  the 
French  engineers  adopt  an  area  of  rupture  of  4 
by  4  centimetres,  while  in  England  and  America 
the  usual  size  is  l^in.  by  l^in,  but  the  form  of 
briquette  is  often  changed.    The  author,  in  a 


preliminary  remark,  justly  says  : — "  It  is  known 
to  many  experimenters  that,  in  tensile  tests  par- 
ticularly, the  apparent  strength  per  square  unit 
of  ruiJtured  area  is  greater  in  small  than  in 
large  briquettes,  and  in  an  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine the  ratio  of  this  apparent  variation,  I  have 
made  certain  tests,  in  which  investigation  I 
employed  cylindrical  briquettes  of  two  sizes,  the 
larger  one  having  a  breaking  section  of  2  square 
inches,  and  a  form  and  clutch  appliance  similar 
to  that  shown  in  my  notes  on  Alfred  Noble's 
paper  last  year."  The  smaller  briquette  and 
clutch  is  engraved  ;  its  breaking  area  is  one-half 
of  1  square  inch,  and  its  form  and  clutch  is 
said  to  possess  marked  features  of  excellence. 
If  we  may  describe  Mr.  Whittemore's  briquette 
without  a  diagram,  we  may  call  it  a  cylinder 
with  three  longitudinal  ribs  or  enlargements,  each 
rib  in  section  comprising  an  arc  of  about  58  de- 
grees. In  the  centre  of  the  briquette  a  channel 
is  turned  by  which  the  area  of  rupture  is  reduced 
to  a  circular  section,  and  the  ribs  or  projections 
are  rounded  off  to  a  spherical  shape,  the  centre 
of  which  is  upon  the  axis  of  briquette.  This 
briquette  is  held  by  a  gimbal- clutch,  purposely 
designed  by  the  author.  The  head  of  the 
briquette  is  introduced  into  an  inner  "  gemel- 
ring,"  whose  inner  surface  is  turned  to  fit  the 
surface  of  the  briquette  enlargement.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  by  description  a  notion 
of  the  appliance ;  we  may  observe,  however, 
the  effect  of  the  clutch  is  to  prevent  any  strain 
other  than  tensile,  and  to  give  the  briqnette 
perfect  freedom  of  movement  in  reference  to  the 
pulling.  The  author  also  illustrates  an  ingenious 
press  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  moulding  of 
specimens,  by  which  apparatus  the  mortar  or 
cement  is  acted  upon  by  plungers  at  the  ends  of 
the  mass,  so  as  to  secure  homogeneity.  The 
aulhor's  experiments  prove  beyond  doubt  an 
uniformity  of  results  not  found  by  the  usual 
means  of  testing.  The  samples  were  all  made  of 
neat  cement  mixed  thoroughly,  all  were 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  plasticity,  moulded 
under  the  same  pressure,  and  when  set  were 
removed,  placed  in  water  for  seven  days,  and 
then  tested.  The  table  given  shows  a  very  small 
variation  from  the  mean,  less  than  one-half  that 
ordinarily  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  circular 
briquette  of  2  square  inches  breaking  area  and 
cup  clutch.  The  principal  brands  of  American 
hydraulic  cements  and  English  Portland  were 
used. 

Without  going  into  the  tables  of  analysis  of 
the  cements  given,  we  may  allude  to  an  im- 
portant table,  recording  the  average  of  several 
tests,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  strength 
per  square  inch  of  the  smaller  briquette  is  double 
that  of  the  larger.  The  author  inquires  :  "  What 
measure  of  the  breaking  section  of  the  two  sizes 
of  briquettes  is  then  most  nearly  proportional  to 
their  strength  "  ?  It  appears  that  the  diameter 
or  circumference  of  the  breaking  section,  and  not 
its  area,  is  more  directly  proportional  to  the  re- 
sistance. With  this  idea,  Mr.  Whittemore  insti- 
tuted other  tests,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  peripheric  strength  really  existed. 
For  this  purpose,  hollow  circular  briquettes 
were  made,  having  a  peripheric  measurement 
inside  and  out  50  per  cent,  greater,  and  an  area 
25  per  cent,  les-i  than  the  solid  one  of  the  same 
exterior  dimensions.  The  specimens  were  simi- 
larly moulded,  and  kept  in  water  seven  days  ; 
but  the  tests  showed  that  there  is  no  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  absolute  strength  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  mass.  The  explanation  furnished 
hy  the  author  is  reasonable  ,  that  in  all  tensile 
tests  the  stress  at  the  clutch  is  at  the  surface  of 
the  specimens.  Ruptm-e  first  takes  place  at  the 
surface,  which  reduces  the  section  to  the  area  at 
which  complete  separation  takes  place.  The 
author  proceeds  to  express  his  deduction  from 
these  experiments,  and  he  gives  the  following 
formula.  Let  P  represent  the  periphery  of 
breaking  section  of  known  strength  S  per  square 
unit.  The  streng-th  S'  per  square  unit  of  bri- 
quette of  similar  form  and  material,  having  a 
periphery  P',  will  be  :  — 


The  experiments  from  which  this  is  deduced 
applied  to  briquettes  with  a  rupturing  area  of 
from  ^  to  4  square  inches,  kept  in  water  seven 
days.  The  tables  furnished  by  the  author, 
showing  the  strength  per  lineal  inch  of  peri- 
phery of  the  breaking  section,  and  that  per 
square  inch,  indicates  that  while  the  latter 
varied,  the  strength  per  lineal  inch  closely  ap- 


proximated in  all  the  tests,  and  appears  to  bear 
out  the  conclusion  above  given. 

A  discussion  of  some  interest  followed,  in 
which  the  author  of  the  pajier  replied  to  several 
questions  raised.  Alluding  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  specimens  were  exposed,  the 
author  said  seven  days  were  the  limit.  Grant's 
experiments  in  his  work  ' '  On  the  Strength  of 
Cements"  were  said  to  be  corroborative,  extend- 
ing, iu  one  series,  to  seven,  and,  in  another,  to 
thirty  days  ;  the  latter  showing  almost  similar 
results.  Mr.  Ashbel  Welch,  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Skinn,  both  thought  that  these  experiments 
should  be  extended  over  long  periods  of  time  ; 
another  speaker,  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  mixing  the  cement  with  water  of  a  high 
temperature,  to  cause  quick  setting  ;  Mr.  James 
B.  Eads  alluded  to  the  elasticity  of  cement  as 
being  probably  the  secret  of  the  phenomenon  of 
the  greater  strength  of  small  briquettes.  Mr, 
Norton  said  that  seven  days  of  Portland  cement 
will  show  from  three  to  five  times  the  strength 
of  A.merican,  and,  at  seven  days,  Portland  has 
two-thirds  of  its  maximum  strength.  Another 
point  of  interest  brought  forward  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  mixing  cements  of  different  kinds. 
Mr.  Chesbrough  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  the 
best  cement  was  mixed  with  another  of  inferior 
quality,  the  result  being  that  the  mixture  was  a 
better  cement  than  the  best  sort  used  alone. 
Mr.  Whittemore  corroborated  the  advantage  of 
mixing. 


RHIND  LECTURES  IN  ARCHEOLOGY. 
(Concluded  from  p.  469.) 

INSCEIBED  EARLY  CHEISTIAN  SCOTTISH  MONU- 
MENTS. 

THE  fifth  lecture  was  delivered  on  Monday. 
The  subject  was  "The  Inscribed  Monu- 
ments of  the  Early  Christian  Time  in  Scotland." 
Such  monuments,  said  the  lecturer,  were  few  in 
number,  but  the  fact  of  their  bearing  inscriptions 
invested  them  with  special  importance.  The 
chief  question  which  he  had  to  answer  with  re- 
gard to  them  was,  what  were  the  types  of  the 
inscriptions  exi.sting  on  undated  monuments, 
which  might  be  of  the  12 -century  date  or 
earlier  ?  In  the  endeavour  to  frame  an  answer 
to  that  question  an  unexpected  difliculty  pre- 
sented itself.  The  materials  failed  just  at  the 
very  point  where  their  testimony  would  have 
been  most  useful  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
point  of  departure  from  which  they  might  work 
their  way  backwards,  by  tracing  the  transition 
from  the  dated  to  the  undated  monuments.  It 
was  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  though  Scot- 
land was  exceptionally  rich  in  monuments  that 
yielded  no  definite  monumental  story,  she  was  al- 
most completely  destitute  of  monuments  that  were, 
in  a  precise  sense,  historic.  The  art  and  interest  of 
such  monuments  had  not  sufficed  to  save  them 
from  a  destruction  which  was  all  but  absolutely 
complete.  Among  2,000  inscriptions  collected 
from  graveyards  in  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  late  Mr.  Jervise  found  only  one 
which  he  could  assign  with  probability  to  the 
12  th  century.  It  was  a  recumbent  slab  in  the 
churchyard  of  Insch,  Aberdeenshire,  with  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  to  which  was  prefixed  a 
small  Maltese  cross — Orate  pro  anima  Raduffi 
snctrdo/is.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest  existing 
inscriptions  in  Scotland,  possessing  what  he 
might  call  the  European  character  of  the  incised 
slab  laid  flft  on  the  grave,  and  bearing  the 
formula,  "Pray  for  the  soul  of,"  preceded  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  followed  by  the  name 
and  profession  of  the  deceased.  At  lona  there 
were  four  inscribed  monuments  which  were 
undated.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions  was 
Gaelic,  and  the  lettering  the  ordinary  Irish 
characters  of  the  period.  Otie  of  these  .stones 
bore  the  inscription,  "Pray  for  Maelpatrick," 
and,  therefore,  fell  in  with  the  ordinary  12th-cen- 
tury type.  The  other  three  slabs  difl'ered  from 
this  one,  inasmuch  as  they  bore  an  incised  cross 
of  Celtic  form  as  a  principal  subject,  and  not  as 
a  siglum  prtfixcd  to  the  inscription.  The  in- 
scriptions were  in  the  Celtic  language,  and 
showed  the  same  formula — Piay  for  the  soul  of 
some  one.  In  these  monuments  they  had  the 
transition  from  the  European  form  of  the  12th 
century  to  the  Celtic  form  whicli  preceded  it. 
Following  up  the  line  of  inscriptions  graven  in 
the  ordinary  character  of  the  Celtic  MS.,  they 
found  that  in  all  Scotland  there  existed  but  one 
example  out  of  lona.  That  was  on  the  St. 
Vigeans  sculptured  stone.    If  it  had  occurred  in 
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Ireland,  tliis  inscription  would  have  been  re- 
ferred, by  its  palicographical  peculiarities,  to  a 
period  not  far  distant  from  the  close  of  the  9th 
century.    But  it  possessed  no  features  to  enable 
them  to  detormiiio  its  date  with  greater  pre- 
cision.   The  typo,  character,  and  legibility  of 
the    inscription     having-  been  minutely  con- 
sidered, the  lecturer  noticed  the  reading  given 
of  it  by  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  who  be- 
lieved the  stone  to  be  a  monument  to  a  Pietish 
king  of  the  8th  century — viz.,  "  The  stone  of 
Drost,  son  of  Vorct,  of  the  race  of  Fergus,"  and 
gave  his  reasons  for  not  accepting  it,  as  in  his 
opinion  tliere  was  nothing  against  its  being  the 
work  of  the  lOth  or  11th  century,  and  purely 
commemorative  of  men,  not  buried  there,  but 
venerated  there.    Drost  an  and  Fergus  were  both 
names  of  saints  venerated  in  Angus.    The  lec- 
turer next  went  on  to  consider  another  variety 
of  Celtic  inscription  which  was  not  written  in 
•    any  of  the  litci  ary  alphabets  of  historic  times, 
but  was  associated  with  the  same  kind  of  monu- 
ment as  this  at  St.  Vigeans,  bearing  the  cross  on 
the  obverse,  and  figm'e  subjects  and  symbols  on 
the  reverse.    Stones  of  this  type,  known  as  the 
Ogham  inscribed  monuments,   were  found  at 
Scoonie,  Aboyne,   Logic   (Aberdeenshire)  and 
Golspie — these  four  being  all  that  were  known 
to  exist  on  the  mainland  ;  but  there  were  other 
seven  examples  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The 
basis  of  the  epigraph  on  these  stones  was  a  stem 
line,  on  which  other  short  Hues  or  digits  were 
arranged  in  four  relative  positions — to  right,  to 
left,  across  at  right  angles,  or  across  at  an  oblique 
angle.    From  an  examination  of  these  digits, 
which  occurred  singly  and  in  collocated  groups 
of  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives,  an  alphabet  of 
25  letters  had  been  found  to  be  represented.  It 
was  therefore  possible  that  in  this  series  of  epi- 
graphs they  might  be  dealing  with  collocations 
of    signs,    which    were    capable    of  trans- 
literation   into    vocables    representing  .  the 
ancient  speech  of  the  men  who  carved  them. 
Whatever  that  speech  was,  it  extended  over  the 
area  ranging  along  the  east  coast  from  Fife  to 
Shetland.  This  type  of  inscription  w  as  associated 
with  the  earliest  style  of  art  which  was  pure 
Celtic,  not  with  the  more  recent,  which  was 
characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  foliageous 
scrolls.    In  Shetland  it  was  associated  with  the 
cross  within  the  circle,  which  was  the  earliest  of 
all  the  forms    of   the    sacred   symbol,  and 
occasionally  on  monumeuts  which  had  no  cross 
and  no  art.    Tbey  found  that  the  distribution  of 
this  peculiar  class  of  inscriptions  was  widely  ex- 
tended over  the  Celtic  area.    Upwards  of  one 
hundred  monumo  nts  bearing  this  peculiar  type 
of  inscription  occurred  in  Ireland,  twenty-five  in 
Wales,  and  two  in  Devonshire.    Outside  of  the 
Celtic  area  there  was  not  one.    The  inference 
was  decisive — they  were  Celtic,  and  Celtic  ex- 
cliLsively.     Eaih  group  had,  however,  certain 
characteristic  fcutnres  illusti'ating  the  principle 
to  which  he  had  so  often  adverted,  that  special 
areas  had  speti  il  types,  and  showed  that  the 
element  of  area  must  always  control  the  applica- 
tion of  the  deductions  of  archaeology.  Proceeding 
to  demonsti  ate  thac  these  ' '  Ogham  "  inscriptions 
were  not  exclusively  monumental,  he  remarked 
that  this  peculiar  form  of  writing  also  occurred 
occasionally  in  M.S.  and  on  metal-work.  In 
the  M.S.  copy  of  Priscian,  which  bore  internal 
evidenceof  havingbeen  written  towards  theend  of 
the  ninth  century,  eight  of  the  glosses  were  written 
in  this  peculiar  ttyle.  In  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
a  compilation  fioai  various  ancient  MSS.,  written 
at  Ballymote,  in  Sligo,  in  1391,  there  was  a 
treatiee  oa  the  alphabets  of  the  ancient  Irish,  in 
which  the  invention  of  this  peculiar  form  of 
writing  was  ascribed  to  Ogma,  son  of  Elatham, 
"  who,  being  a  man  much  skilled  in  dialects  and 
poetry,"  invented  the  system  of  Ogham  writing, 
"for  signs  of  secret  speech  known  only  to  the 
learned."    That  legend,  however,  was  of  no 
importance  in  their  inquiry.      Keys  to  this 
alphabet  were  uiven  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote 
and  in  the  Book  of  Leinf^tc-r  written  in  the 
tweKth  century,  but  the  explanations  were  as 
obscure  as  the  text  itself.    No  progress  having 
been  made  in  deciphering  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions by  means  of  the  MS',  key.  Bishop 
Graves  constructed  a  key  from  the  monuments 
themselves,    the    correctness    of    which  was 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  by  another  class 
of  monuments  of  which  they  had  only  one  ex- 
ample in  Scotland.    The  soht^rry  specimen  of  its 
type  was  a  rude  unshapen  pil  ar  of  a  dark  blue 
p'one,  granitic  in  its  nature,  which  stood  now  at 
Newton  of  Intch,  Aberdeensl  ire.  On  its  flattest 


side  it  bore  an  inscription  in  exceedingly  debased 
Roman  Minuscular  forms,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  stone  there  was  an  Ogham  inscription.  But 
the  area  of  this  type  of  bi-lingual  inscriptions 
was  not  confined  to  Scotland.  They  occurred  in 
Ireland  and  in  Wales.  Taking  one  of  these 
monuments,  on  which  both  the  inscriptions  were 
quite  distinct,  such  as  that  at  St.  Dogmacls, 
they  found  the  inscription  on  the  face  of  the 
stone  reading  plainly,  Saf/rnni  fdi  cunolmni. 
Applying  the  ordinary  Oghum  key  of  the  MSS 
to  the  Ogham  inscription,  it  read  as  clearlj^, 
Saijramni  iimqi  cunalami.  It  was  clear  that  if 
the  one  inscription  meant  to  those  who  could 
read  the  Roman  characters  that  this  stone  was 
the  monument  of  Sagranus,  the  son  of  Cunotamus 
the  Ogham  inscription  had  the  same  meaning 
to  those  who  could  read  it.  In  the  whole  Celtic 
area  there  were  fifteen  such  bi-lingual  stones- 
one  in  Scotland,  one  in  Ireland,  eleven  in  Wales 
and  two  in  Cornwall  or  South  Devon.  The 
type  was  therefore  British  rather  than 
Scottish.  They  formed  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  types  which  were  characterised 
by  Celtic  inscriptions  and  Celtic  art,  and 
those  which  were  characterised  by  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  bore  no  traces  of  Celtic  art.  It 
was  easy  to  disparage  the  study  of  these  scanty 
remains  of  a  literary  language,  which,  though 
it  was  not  dead,  was  more  of  an  unknown 
tongue  to  their  modern  men  of  letters  than  al- 
most any  other.  But  no  one  now  decried  the 
importance  of  the  scientific  study  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions  or  hieroglypliic  monuments,  and  the 
memorials  which  he  had  described  stood  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  relation  to  the  language,  litera- 
ture, and  histoiy  of  Scotland,  that  these  bore  to 
the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt.  It  seemed  not,  therefore,  unreason- 
able to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  pcrfcrv'ulum 
ingenium  8cotorum,  stimulated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Celtic  Chair  in  the  chief  University  of 
the  country,  might  yet  accomplish  for  the  le- 
gends of  these  Ogham  monuments  what  Zeuss 
did  for  the  language  of  the  MSS. 

ROMAN  AND  EUNIC  INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  lecture  was  delivered 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  21.  In  this  lecture,  said  Mr. 
Anderson,  three  classes  of  inscribed  monuments 
had  still  to  be  dealt  with.  The  first  of  these 
was  still  bi-lingual,  but  in  a  different  sense  from 
those  previously  described.  As  type  of  these 
the  lecturer  chose  for  description  the  Ruthwell 
Cross,  which  was  found  in  fragments,  and  pieced 
together  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Duncan,  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  The  whole  height  of  the 
cross  was  about  ITJft.,  the  shaft  being  2ft.  in 
breadth  at  the  base  and  15in.  in  thickness.  The 
material  was  sandstone.  It  stood  in  the  old 
church  at  Ruthwell  until  1642,  when  t!ie 
General  Assembly  of  that  year  issued  an  order 
for  its  destruction  as  a  monument  of  idolatry.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  only  thrown  do'mi,  and  to 
have  lain  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  close  to  the 
former  site  of  the  altar.  In  1802  it  was  removed 
to  the  garden  of  the  old  manse,  where  it  still 
remains.  The  monument  was  sculptured  on  its 
broad  faces  with  figure  subjects  taken  from 
Scripture  and  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  on 
its  sides  with  scroll  work  representing  a  vine, 
with  birds  and  beasts  lodging  in  the  con- 
volutions of  its  branches  and  eating  of  its 
fruit.  The  figure  subjects  were  in  panels,  with 
flat  borders,  on  which  were  incised  the  inscrip- 
tions which  gave  to  the  monument  its  special 
intei-est.  They  were  in  two  languages  and  two 
alphabets,  one  set  being  carved  in  Roman 
capitals  and  the  other  in  Runes.  Tiie  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Roman  letters  were  for  the  most 
part  Scripture  texts  from  the  Vulgate  explana- 
tory of  the  figure  subjects,  the  sculpture  of 
which,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  would  not  have  dis- 
graced a  classic  age.  The  inscriptions  were  also 
exceedingly  valuable  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
planation of  groups  of  sculptures  on  other 
monuments  which  bore  no  exphmatory  inscrip- 
tions. On  the  raised  borders  of  the  narrow  sides 
of  the  monument  were  the  inscriptions  in  Runes 
— that  was,  the  alphabetical  characters  used  by 
the  Teutonic  nations  of  the  Continent  before 
they  confonned  to  the  general  usage  of  European 
literature.  These  inscriptions  belonged  to  the 
Old  Northern,  or,  as  they  ware  often  termed  in 
this  country,  Anglo-Saxon  Runes.  The  story 
the  lecturer  told  of  the  decipherment  of  these 
Runes  was  exceedingly  interesting — some  at- 
tempts at  their  transliteration,  as  he  showed, 
having  been  jjroductive  of  singular  residts.  It 


was  not  till  1840,  when  tlio  attention  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Kemble,  an  accomplished  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  had  been  turned  to  the  inscription  that 
its  true  import  was  ascertained.  The  inscription 
on  one  side  of  the  cross  commenced  with  the 
words,  "Christ  on  the  Rood,"  and  the  whole 
inscription  turned  out  to  be  a  poetical  description 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  A  remarkable  con- 
firmation which  Mr.  Kemble' s  reading  eiibsc- 
cjuently  received  invested  it  with  an  interest  that 
was  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  literary 
discoveries.  Two  years  after  he  had  deciphered 
the  inscription,  in  turning  over  the  loaves  of  a 
book  bearing  the  unpromising  title  of  "Appen- 
dix B  to  Mr.  Cooper's  Report  on  Foedera,"_  Mr. 
Kemble' s  eye  was  arrested  by  certain  lines  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem,  which,  on  comparison,  he 
found  to  be  identical  with  those  on  the  cross. 
The  lines  were  from  a  poem  entitled  the 
"Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,"  which  had  been 
written  in  the  South  Anglican  dialect  before  the 
tenth  century.  The  passage  carved  on  the  cross 
was  in  a  North  Anglican  dialect.  If  they 
judged  the  wide  area  over  which  it  had  been 
traced,  it  must  have  been  a  poem  which  was 
popular  and  highly  esteemed.  The  MS.  gave 
no  clue  to  its  authorship,  but,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Stephens,  the  cross  did.  On  the  upper 
part,  over  the  inscription,  he  read  the  words, 
"  Caedmon  made  me,"  and  reads  them  not  as  of 
the  cross,  but  of  the  poem.  Caedmon,  who  died 
in  680  A.D.,  was  well  known  as  the  father  of 
EngUsh  poetical  literature.  Such  was  the  story 
of  the  Ruthwell  Cross.  He  knew  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  monumental  history  that 
surpassed  it  in  interest.  It  was  not  only  a  fin- 
ger-post, but  a  land-mark,  in  the  history  of 
English  literature.  It  was  a  momunent,  unique 
of  its  kind,  bearing  witness  to  the  existence  of 
an  artistic  culture,  which,  for  its  age,  was  high, 
and  of  a  literary  culture  which  few  of  other 
succeeding  ages  have  greatly  surpassed.  It  was 
a  monument  of  which  the  nation  of  whose  his- 
tory it  formed  a  conspicuous  part  might  well  be 
proud.  Yet  look  at  its  pitiable  history.  De- 
molished, broken,  buried;  restored  and  recon- 
structed by  private  enterprise,  deciphered  and 
demonstrated  to  be  of  national  importance  as  a 
literary  and  historic  monument,  and  yet  left  t& 
weather  and  decay.  Had  it  been  covered 
with  Asian  bi-linguals  or  African  hiero- 
glyphs, it  might  at  least  have  had  the  chance  of 
being  acquired  at  gTeat  expense  and  brought  to 
this  country  in  triumph,  with  much  public  re- 
joicing over  its  acquisition.  For  it  could  stiU  be 
said  of  them  that  while  they  acquired  and  pre- 
served the  monuments  of  other  nations,  and 
grudged  no  outlay  which  helped  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  literature  and  art  in  many  lands^ 
they  consigned  the  few  that  time  had  spared  to 
them  in  their  own  land  to  oblivion  and  decay. 
(Applause.)  Having  thus  followed  the  line  of 
Celtic  inscriptions  up  to  a  point  at  which  they 
became  bi-lingual,  the  lecturer  next  invited 
attention  to  inscribed  monuments  in  the  par- 
tially-debased style  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the 
Catstone  on  the  banks  of  the  Almond,  near 
Edinburgh,  which  bore  this  inscription— in  oc 
T^-Mvio  lACiT  VETTA  f[ilivs]  victi  (in  this  tumulus 
lies  Vetta,  son  of  Victus).  It  presented  three 
special  features  which  they  should  find  to  be 
characteristic  of  Christian  inscriptions  alone — (1) 
the  use  of  the  foi-mula  in  hoc  ttiinu'.o  ;  (2)  the 
use  of  the  formula  jacit ;  and  (3)  the  use  of  the 
formula  giving  the  name  and  patronjnuic  of  the 
deceased.  All  these  were  features  which  were 
not  found  on  Roman  monuments  of  heathen 
origin.  Among  1,300  inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
time  in  Britain  previous  to  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  collected  by  Hubner,  there  was  not 
one  that  presented  any  of  these  formula?.  The 
place  where  this  monument  stood  had  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  of  Carlowrie,  in 
1865,  and  was  found  to  be  an  ancient  Christian 
cemetery.  No  fewer  than  51  graves  were  found 
arranged  in  rows— the  heads  to  the  west,  and 
the  feet  to  the  east— this  orientation  in  burial 
being  explained  by  Durandus  to  be  due  to  a 
desire  that  the  dead,  when  they  rise  in  the  re- 
surrection, may  face  their  Lord  as  He  comes 
from  the  ca.st.  No  other  monument  of  that 
early  time  could  be  found  in  Scotland  still  stand- 
ing like  the  Catstone  in  the  midst  of  its  graves. 
Another  of  the  same  class  existed  at  Yarrow 
Kirk,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  stone  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  at  Whithorn  was  next  described.  The 
cross  upon  it,  formed  by  the  inter.section  of  four 
arcs  of  circles,  was  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  the 
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sacred  symbol  in  Scotland.  That  it  was  so  in 
this  case  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
attached  to  the  left  upper  corner  of  the  summit 
the  sign  which  distinguished  the  Chrisma,  or 
the  conventional  form  of  monogram  known  as 
the  cross  of  Constantinc.  They  could,  therefore, 
say  with  certainty  that  this  monument  could 
not  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourth,  and 
that  it  might  be  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  in.soription  upon  it  was,  Loei 
STi  PETRI  APVSTOLi,  and,  consequently,  not  a 
sepulchral  monument  at  all.  The  raising  of 
memorial  crosses  in  honour  of  saints  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  the  early  Church.  At  Kirkma- 
dine,  Wigtownshire,  there  were  also  two 
remarkable  monuments,  performing,  or  till 
quite  lately  performing,  the  humbie  duty  of 
gate-posts  to  a  disiised  burying -ground.  Both 
bore  the  incised  monogram  of  the  Chrisma.  On 
one,  in  legible  Latin,  was  the  inscription,  "Here 
lies  the  holy  and  excellent  priests,  to  wit,  Viven- 
tius  and  Mavorius."  On  the  other,  the  only 
words  legible  were  et  floeentivs.  With  that 
type  of  monument,  insnribed  in  Roman  characters 
which  were  but  slightly  debased,  and  presenting 
no  indications  of  Celtic  art,  the  line  of  Christian 
inscriptions  in  Scotland  ended.  They  had  traced 
it  back  to  a  point  at  which  another  step  would 
bring  it  within  the  period  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ation, and  among  form^  ro  longer  Christian, 
but  pagan.  The  last  group  of  inscriptions  to  be 
dealt  with  were  exceptional  in  character,  and 
restricted  to  the  area  which  was  conquered  and 
colonised  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  eight  and 
ninth  centuries,  comprehending  the  isles  of 
Shetland,  Orkney,  Hebrides,  and  Man.  The  art 
in  these  monuments,  it  was  shown  by  the  lec- 
turer, was  purely  Celtic,  but  the  inscriptions 
were  in  Scandinavian  Runes.  Here  was  evi- 
dence that  the  Celtic  art  held  its  ground  while 
the  language  failed — a  striking  testimony  to 
the  intensity  of  the  character  of  the  art  and 
the  power  of  its  absolute  individuality.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Anderson  remarked  that  he  had 
now  set  before  tliem,  as  briefly  as  was  com- 
patible with  clearness  of  description  and  classi- 
fication, the  various  types  of  existing  relics 
which  gave  testimony  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  art  and  culture  developed  and  brought  to 
matuiity  in  connection  with  the  civilisation  of 
the  early  Christion  time  in  Scotland.  If  he 
had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  art  relics  and  directing  attention  to 
the  remains  of  an  early  cultiu-e  hitherto  but  little 
known  and  less  regarded,  he  trusted  that  they 
would  lose  no  portion  of  their  interest  if  he  had 
also  shown  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
products  that  had  been  peculiar  to  an  area  which, 
though  it  might  be  geographically  defined  as 
North  Britain,  history  and  archaeology  alike 
must  always  recognise  as  Celtic  Scotland. 


OUR  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

A TIMELY  warning  is  better  than  a  sermon 
after  the  event ;  and  one  may,  therefore,  do 
some  good  by  calling  attention  to  the  necessitj' 
for  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  many  of  the  smaller  structures  which 
carry  our  lines  of  railway,  not  only  in  large 
towns,  but  in  country  and  remote  districts.  Re- 
metalling  the  railways  is  constantly  going  on, 
but  it  is  a  work  the  immediate  consequences  of 
which  are  felt  by  the  companies  in  more  ways 
than  one.  New  and  larger  stations  are  con- 
stantly being  carried  out,  for  the  same  reasons  ; 
but  there  is  one  class  of  structures  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  which,  because  they  are  out  of 
sight,  are  liable  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  alto- 
gether ;  and,  the  larger  the  company's  trafiic 
may  be,  the  greater  the  miles  travelled  over,  is 
the  risk  proportionately  increased.  We  do  not 
speak  so  much  of  the  larger  structures  which 
span  our  rivers  and  roads,  but  of  the  smaller 
bridges.  It  often  occurs  to  us,  for  instance, 
when  we  are  travelling  over  or  under  them, 
whether  they  have  been  retested  since  their  first 
construction ;  how  often  they  have  received  ofiicial 
inspection;  how  long  since  they  were  painted.  A 
writer  in  a  contemporary,  the  other  day,  sug- 
gested that  many  of  the  small  railway  bridges 
must  be  in  a  dangerous  condition ;  we  simply 
ask,  how  often  have  they  been  attended  to,  and 
whether  they  receive  periodical  inspections  P 
Many  of  the  g'irder  bridges  in  London  are  in  an 
extremely  rusty  condition  underneath  ;  but  we 
seldom  find  they  get  a  coat  of  paint;  if  these  re- 
main so  long,  what  must  be  the  state  of  many  of 


the  smaller  out-of-the-way  girder  bridges 
which  cross  turnpike  roads  and  lanes  in  country 
districts. 

Many  of  these  structures  have  been  erected 
for  half  a  century,  and  the  question  at  once 
arises,  if  they  are  still  in  so  good  a  state  for 
traffic  as  they  were  formerly.  It  would  be  a 
physical  impossibility  that  they  should  be.  In 
the  first  place,  time  has  weakened  them  ;  if  of 
timber,  decay  has  commenced  its  work,  and,  if  of 
iron,  the  oxidation  going  on  must  have  con- 
siderably reduced  their  marginal  strength  ;  in 
the  next  place,  they  were  erected  when  the 
weight  of  onr  engines  was  considerably  less 
than  it  is  now  ; — in  fact,  not  more  than 
half  their  present  weight.  Both  these  causes 
have  operated  seriously  in  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  bridges,  and  they  appear  to 
us  to  suggest  serious  misgivings  about  the  safety 
of  the  neglected  and  earlier  structures  of  iron. 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  many  cases  the  girders  of 
the  smaller  bridges  were  made  deeper  and 
stronger  than  the  necessity  of^the  hour  required  ; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  margin 
or  factor  of  safety  has  been  considerably  reduced 
by  oxidation  and  increased  work.  What  is  true 
of  the  girders  and  their  connections,  due  to 
cracks  and  corrosion,  is  true  also  of  the  support- 
ing' brick  piers.  We  have  come  across  several 
bridges  where  the  piers  have  undergone  settle- 
ment or  fracture  ;  now  these  fractures  lead  toother 
consequences  than  the  subsidence  of  the  masonry. 
They'may  lead  to  the  weight  of  passing  loads  fall- 
ing on  afew  or  even  asingle  girder,  thus  straining 
it  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  safe.  Some  of  the 
large  templates  on  which  the  girders  rest  may 
be  seen  cracked.  These  defects  do  not  occur 
probably  in  the  admirably  maintained  lines  of 
railway  northwards  from  London,  but  will  be 
found  in  some  of  the  lesser  lines  and  branches. 
Many  of  the  iron  girders  over  which  thousands 
travel  every  day  to  and  from  the  metropolis  and 
other  large  towns,  may  be  found  in  a  very 
critical  condition,  and  close  inspection  woiild, 
we  doubt  not,  reveal  defects,  cracked  rivet-holes, 
&c.,  of  an  alarming  character.  Many  of  them 
are  a  mass  of  corrosion,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
not  received  attention  for  years,  and  the 
stations  with  their  galvanised  corrugated  roofs 
are  worn  into  holes. 


HOUSE-DRAINS  AND  THEIR  RECORD. 

THERE  is  little  unanimity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  sizes  and  inclinationof  house- di-aius, 
and  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  if  certain  rules 
were  obeyed  in  this  respect.  Some  engineers 
adopt  the  smallest  possible  pipes  :  they  consider 
a  4in.  stoneware  pipe  equal  to  perform  the  duty 
of  several  houses  ;  while  others  as  strongly  con- 
tend that  a  6in.  pipe  is  not  too  large  to  carry  off 
the  drainage  of  the  smallest  tenement.  One 
eminent  engineer  says  a  9in.  pipe  is  much  too 
large  for  considerable  houses.  Then,  again,  as 
to  inclination,  the  question  of  size  depends  on 
fall,  and  the  inclination  in  its  turn  often  on  the 
depth  of  sewer.  An  inch  in  10ft.  is  sufficient 
when  the  di-ain  can  be  well  flushed,  but  it  is 
seldom  there  are  means  for  this  purpose,  yet 
Field's  self-acting  siphon  might  be  used  with 
advantage.  A  fall  of  1  in  30  is  recommended  by 
some  engineers,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
inclination  for  common  house  drains.  A  6in. 
drain  laid  to  as  flat  a  fall  as  1  in  200  has  been 
found  to  answer  well  when  flvished.  Now  the 
rainy  season  has  set  in,  the  advantages  of  both 
size  and  inclination  may  be  estimated,  for  it  is 
quite  certain  a  large  number  of  our  houses  are 
drained  by  pipes  of  quite  inadequate  capacity  for 
their  falls.  AVith  a  good  fall  a  iin.  drain  is 
sulficient  for  half-a-dozen  small  houses,  but  it 
would  be  folly  to  use  it  with  a  flat  inclination. 
When  several  small  pipes  join,  of  course  a  large 
junction  proportionate  to  their  collective  capa- 
cities is  necessary ;  it  vi^ould  be  easy  to  prove 
that  this  is  neglooted  in  many  districts  which,  of 
course,  suffer  from  periodical  overflows. 

From  the  evidence  furnished  before  the 
Sanitary  Section  of  the  last  conference  on  Public 
Health,  it  appears  that  out  of  numerous  cases, 
very  few  drain  plans  of  properties  exist.  Is  it 
not  time  that  a  reg'ulation  should  make  it  com- 
pulsory for  every  house-owner  to  produce  apian 
showing  the  position  and  levels  of  his  drains  P 
Very  few  of  the  houses  tenanted  in  new  localities 
have  plans  prepared ;  with  regard  to  old  houses, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  the  di-ains  is, 
of  course,  greater.    A  thorough  inspection  and 


survey  of  all  house-drains  to  old  houses  -would 
be  a  valuable  source  of  sanitary  evidence,  and 
the  local  authorities  oug-ht  to  be  invested  with 
powers  for  this  purpose.  If  our  sewers  are  worth 
mapping  with  accuracy,  our  house-drainssurely 
arc  worth  the  trouble  of  unravelling. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish- church  of  St.  Peter,  Coton,  wa3  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on  Wednesday  week, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  chancel.  Mr.  H. 
Fowler,  of  Durham,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Burton,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  Governors  of  Carlisle  Grammar  School  ta^J? 
purchased  a  site  in  Spring-gaulens  for  £3,000,  an**- 
have  invited  seven  architects,  three  or  four  o 
whom  reside  in  that  city,  to  compete  for  the  proposed 
new  school- buildings. 

The  AVesIeyan  chapel  at  Lanivet,  ner.r  Bodmin, 
was  reopened  last  week,  after  entire  internal  recon- 
struction, from  the  designs  of  ;Mr.  W.  J.  Jenkins, 
of  Bodmin.  A  new  floor  has  been  laid,  and  lean- 
back,  open  seats,  with  carved  ends,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  pows,  and  a  rostrum  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  a  hif;h  pulpit.  All  the  fittings  are 
of  pitch-pine.  A  granite  portico  has  been  thrown 
out. 

A  meeting  of  the  County  of  Durham  Surveyors' 
and  Sanitary  InsiJectors'  Association  was  held  at 
Spenuymoor,  last  week,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  W.  Eobson,  C.E,,  Bishop  Auckland.  Mr. 
George  Bell  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Self-acting  Com- 
bined Water-closet  and  Ashpit,"  and  the  chairman 
followed  with  a  paper,  explanatory  of  the  sewage- 
works  for  Bishop  Auckland,  at  Middletown  Moor, 
where  land  irrigation  is  adopted,  before  passing 
the  effluent  into  the  river  Wear.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  day,  these  works  were  visited  by  the  mem- 
bers, who  dined  together  in  the  evening. 

The  foundation- stone  of  a  new  Board-school  was 
laid  at  Shap,  on  Thursday  week.  It  will  provide 
accommod.ttion  for  57  girls  and  32  infants  at  a  total 
cost  of  £870.  Messrs.  Ruddick  and  Sons,  of  Shap, 
have  taken  the  contract  for  masonry  ;  Mr.  W. 
Leighton,  Shap,  that  for  joinery ;  and  Mr.  T.  Man- 
son,  Carlisle,  that  for  slating. 

The  new  Theological  College  at  Cambridge, 
called  Piidley  Hall,  will  be  opened  by  the  Vice- 
Chaucellor,  for  the  reception  of  studen's,  next 
week.  As  buiU,  it  consists  of  eight  sets  of  rooms, 
a  lecture -hall,  measuring  41ft.  by  22ft.,  and  20ft.  in 
ht  i;iht,  and  a  principal's  lodge,  containing  nine  bed- 
rooms, dming  room,  drawing-room,  study,  &c.  Eel 
Sulfolk  bricks  have  been  used,  with  Aucaster  stone 
for  dressings.  The  site  of  the  hall  is  oijposite 
Newnham  Hall. 

The  chance!  of  Stow  parish-church,  Hants,  has 
been  reopened,  after  x)artial  rebuilding.  A  new 
roof  has  been  placed  upon  it,  of  oak,  open- 
timbered,  and  covered  with  plain  tiles ;  new  choir- 
stalls  and  altar  rail  of  oak  are  provided,  the  latter 
being  supported  by  brass  standards.  The  windows 
are  filled  vrith  tinted  cathedral  glass,  and  the  floor 
is  laid  with  Minton's  tiles.  At  the  same  time,  the 
roof  over  east  part  of  nave  has  been  renewed.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  of  London,  was  the  architect  ; 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William 
Wade,  and  Messrs.  Edey  and  Son,  of  St.  Neots, 
Hunts. 

A  new  county  muniment-room  has  just  been 
added  to  the  Shire  Hall,  at  Carlisle,  from  the  da- 
signs  of  Mr.  Cory,  the  county  surveyor,  and  the 
records  and  docunseuts  are  about  to  be  removed  to 
it,  and  arranged  and  scheduled. 

The  district  highway  board  of  Woburn,  Beds., 
accepted,  on  Thursday  week,  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Adkius,  their  surveyor,  and  resolved  to  offer  a 
salary  of  £220  to  his  successor. 

Ithas  b^'ca  decided  to  replace  the  present  church 
at  Stoke  Darasrel,  near  Plymouth,  by  a  new  edi- 
fice, to  be  bui  t  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Piers 
St.  Aubyn,  of  Lsudon,  and  estimated  t>  cost 
£18,000. 

New  premises  have  just  bean  completed  at 
Sowerby  Bri^fg'^,  for  the  United  District  Flour  So- 
ciety, at  a  cost  of  £1:,000,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Utley  and  Grey,  architects.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  executed  £16  within  the  archi- 
tects' estimate. 

A  new  foat  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Lady  or 
Trinit}-  Chapel  of  Ely  Cathedral,  replacing  a  poor 
one  of  Late  Perpeudiculiir  character,  which  is  to 
be  removed  to  a  hamlet  church  iu  the  same  parish 
of  Holy  Trinity.  The  new  font  is  an  octagonal 
basin  and  pedestal  of  Paiuswick  stone.  Eight 
colums  of  Puibeck  marble  support  the  basin,  which, 
is  ornamented  ou  the  faces  with  foliage  diaper- 
work.  The  whole  stands  on  a  step  of  Yorkshire 
stone.  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of  the  Temple, 
Loudon,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Eirp,  of  Lam- 
beth, the  sculptor. 
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Our  Lithographic  ILLUSTRATIONS- 
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artists'    homes. — NO.   8  :    ME.  VAL.  C.  PEINSEP's 
HOUSE,  KENSINGTON. 

For  description  see  p.  oil. 

NEW  TAVEEN,  VICTOEIA  DOCKS. 

This  tavern  is  one  of  several  about  to  be  erected 
for  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Com- 
pany, at  the  new  Eoyal  Albert  Docks,  by  their 
architects,  Mes.srs.  Vigers  and  AVagstaflfe,  of  4, 
Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.G.  The 
materials  will  be  picked  Bracknell  red  brick 
facing  for  the  ground-floor,  and  framing  of 
English  oak  for  the  upper  portion,  the  spaces 
between  the  timbers  being  filled  in  with  "  rough- 
cast." On  the  ground-floor  will  be  a  spacious 
bar  and  public  room,  with  ample  kitchen  accom- 
modation; and  on  the  first  floor  a  club-room 
and  reading-room,  besides  private  sittingrooms 
and  bedrooms.  The  contractor  for  the  works  is 
Mr.  George  Shaw,  of  Page-street,  We.'.tminster. 
Our  illustration  is  taken  from  the  drawing  hung 
in  this  year's  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

NATIONAL  PENNY  BANK  AND  ABTISANS'  DWELLINGS, 
CLEEKENWELL. 

This  block  of  buildings  has  been  erected  by  the 
National  Penny  Bank  Company  (Limited),  as  a 
branch  office,  and  to  provide  comfortable  rooms 
for  artisans  and  others  in  this  populous  and 
busy  district.  On  the  ground-floor  are  the 
bank  and  three  commodious  shops.  In  the  base- 
ment are  the  kitchens,  &c.,  to  the  shops,  and  a 
large  fii-eproof  w  orkshop.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  bank  collector's  rooms,  and  living  and  sleep- 
ing rooms  in  connection  with  the  shops.  The 
four  floors  above  consist  each  of  2  sets  of  3 
rooms,  and  2  sets  of  2  rooms.  The  roof  is  a 
flat,  formed  of  iron  joists  and  concrete  covered 
with  asphalte,  and  is  available  for  clothes-drying 
and  as  a  playground  for  children.  There  is  a 
washhouse  on  the  roof,  though  not  as  shown  on 
the  drawing,  this  having  been  altered  in  execu- 
ion  to  reduce  the  cost.  A  wide  and  easy  stair- 
case of  York  stoue  (well  open  to  the  air  and  well 
lighted,  yet  secured  from  the  rain)  gives  access  to 
ihe  various  floors  and  the  roof.  The  materials 
used  are  for  the  facings,  picked  stocks  with  a 
few  bands  and  arches  of  red  brick.  Brown's 
moulded  bricks  for  string-courses,  etc.,  and  buff- 
coloured  terra-cotta  dressings.  The  badge  of 
the  bank  in  red  terra-cotta  has  been  used  under 
the  crowning  cornice,  and  as  a  string  at  the 
second-floor  level.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000,  by  Messrs 
Aitchison  and  Walker,  builders,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  from  the  designs  and  tmder  the  superin- 


tendence of  Messrs.  Hcnman  and  Tlarrison, 
architects,  of  G4,  Cannon-htrcot,  E.G.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  F.  Dashwood. 

NEW  CHANCEL,  &0.,  ST.  JAMEs'S  CHUECH,  CEOYDON. 

The  Church  of  St.  James's,  Groydon  Common, 
was  erected  about  forty  years  since.  It  is  a  brick 
building  (in  a  stylo  whicli  then  very  generally 
pas.-^cd  current  as  Gothic)  wliicli  for  baldness 
and  meanness  of  appearance  and  incongruities 
in  the  details  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
There  are  galleries  to  three  sides  of  the  nave ; 
the  organ-chamber  was  in  the  tower,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  chancel  were  17ft.  wide,  by 
10ft.  deep.  The  considerable  advance  which 
has  of  late  years  taken  place  amongst  the  general 
public  in  knowledge  of  architectural  style  and 
in  artistic  taste  caused  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  building, 
and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  impi-ove- 
ment  of  the  church.  The  original  intention  was 
merely  to  modify  the  present  building,  and 
drawings  were  got  out  accordingly ;  but  it  was 
considered  that  their  execution  would  certainly 
be  costly,  and  probably  unsatisfactory  ;  so  it  was 
determined  to  have  plans  prepared  for  an  entirely 
new  church ,  to  be  built  by  instalments,  as  funds 
would  permit.  The  illusti  ation  we  give  in  this 
week's  issue  shows  the  first  portion  erected, 
consisting  of  a  chancel  3Cft.  long,  21ft.  wide, 
and  36ft.  high  to  the  underside  of  the  boarded 
ceiling,  internal  dimensions  ;  at  south  aisle  to 
chancel,  an  organ- chamber,  vestry  and  heating 
chamber.  The  cost  of  this  portion,  which  is  be- 
ing carried  out  by  Messrs.  D.  Laing  &  Co.,  of 
41,  Parliament -street,  is  about  £2,200,  exclusive 
of  fittings  and  warming  apparatus.  Messrs. 
Benham  and  Son  have  the  latter  in  hand  for  the 
whole  church.  The  materials  for  the  new 
building  are  coursed  KentL^h  rag  facings,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  and  tracery,  and  Stafford- 
shire tiles  on  the  roofs.  The  east  window  is  to 
be  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Watson,  M.A.,  the  late  Vicar. 
This  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Lonsdale.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  S. 
A.  Clark.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Hcn- 
man, A.R.I.B.A.jOf  Croydon,  and  64,  Cannon- 
street,  E.G. 

EOCHESTEE  CATHEDEAL,  NAVE  STALLWOEK. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  stall- 
work  recently  placed  in  the  nave  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Philip 
Gazenove,  E.sq.,  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Cazenove,  vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Reigate,  Surrey. 
They  were  executed  in  pitch-pine,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr, 
John  P.  Seddon,  architect,  of  No.  1,  Queen 
Anne's-gate,  Westminster.  They  were  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Belhain,  of  15.5,  Buckingham 
Palace-road.  The  bishop's  stall,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  rest,  was  commissioned  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  the 
Chapter  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 

OLD  EJIBEOIDEEY. 

The  sketches  of  embroidery  were  obtained  from 
a  private  collection  exhibited  at  the  Man- 
chester Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  The  colours 
of  the  Italian  embroidered  border  in  wool  are  : 
outer  border  line,  light  purple  ;  middle  line, 
yellow  ;  inner  line,  dark  salmon ;  stem,  green 
edges  and  light  yellow  centre  ;  left-hand  leaf, 
white,  shaded  into  li>iht  blue  at  centre,  and 
dark  purple  edges ;  flower,  white,  shaded  into 
dark  dull  red ;  right-hand  leaf,  dark  salmon 
centres, 'shaded  into  light  salmon  edges.  The 
Salonioa  silk  square  has  outer  border-line,  and 
divisions  of  squares  of  dull  green  lines  ;  border 
ornament,  alternate  brown  and  red,  joining 
lines  and  stars,  the  former  stars  having  plain 
centres,  the  latter  dull,  slightly  reddish  yellow- 
centres  ;  the  left-hand  square,  red  lines,  stars 
reddish  yellow  centres,  centre  of  diagonal 
square  and  corner  ornaments  light  blue  ;  the 
right-hand  square,  brown  lines,  stars  plain 
centres,  centre  of  diagonal  square  and  corner 
ornaments  yellow,  as  before.  The  description 
of  colours  used  can  only  be  approximate,  the 
general  effect  depending  considerably  on  the 
peculiar  tints  of  colour  used. — John  B.  Gass, 
Bolton. 


At  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Quarter 
Sessions,  held  at  Wakefield  last  week,  it  was 
agreed  to  purchase  27  acres  of  land  at  Wadsley 
Hall,  Ecclesfield,  for  the  purposts  of  the  South 
Yorkthire  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 

MR.  H.  J.  -TOULMIN,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  thinks  it  is  duo  to  the  committee 
and  liimself  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett's  letter  :  — 

Sir  Edmund  is  doubtless  a  great  master  of 
invective  ;  but  I  think  the  public  who  are  in- 
terested in  St.  Alban's  Abbey  would  have  pre- 
ferred his  keeping  to  the  architectural  points  at 
issue,  instead  of  making  personal  remarks  and 
abusing  me. 

1.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  at  one  of  the  com- 
mittee meetings  an  estimate  for  works  under- 
taken was  asked  for  rather  suddenly,  and  some 
extra  works  were  omitted  by  mistake.  This  was 
rectified  at  the  next  meeting,  but  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  that  it  led  the  committee  into  any  debt. 
The  debt  was  caused  solely  and  entirely  by  the 
construction  of  the  new  roof  for  the  nave. 

2.  Mr.  Chappie,  an  able  clerk  of  the  works, 
for  whom  I  have  as  great  friendship  and  regard 
as  ever,  has  told  me  more  than  once  that  the 
tracery  of  the  west  window  can  be  repaired  for 
about  £400,  and  Mr.  John  Scott  mentions  even 
a  less  sum ;  this  of  course,  does  not  include 
spandrels  and  buttresses  and  other  extra  work. 

3.  It  is  also  true  that  I  have  often  expressed 
my  wish  to  Sir  Edmund  and  others  that  we 
might  restore  the  Early  Lancet  windows  of  the 
time  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  the  best 
period  of  English  Art.  As  Mr.  Chappie  has 
found  portions  of  the  dog-tooth  mouldings  and 
jambs  of  those  early  windows,  there  would  have 
then  been  an  excuse  for  taking  out  the  large 
Perpendicular  window  inserted  by  Abbot  Wheat- 
ham  stead  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  But  Sir 
Edmund  prefers  his  own  independent  line,  and 
will  have  the  west  front  filled  in  with  Decorated 
details  and  a  large  Decorated  window,  although 
he  knows  perfectly  well  there  never  was  a  scrap 
of  Decorated  work  in  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
the  Abbey. 

This  would  therefore  be  an  innovation,  not  a 
restoration. 

Sir  Edmund  ends  his  letter  very  amusingly, 
and  likens  himself  to  a  patient  bull  and  me  to  an 
aggressive  dog.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  was 
rather  like  a  red  rag  to  this  patient  bull.  But 
still,  if  English  bull-dogs  on  the  watch  are  able 
to  prevent  headstrong  bulls  of  Bashan  tossing  to 
the  winds  historical  and  interesting  remains 
which  never  can  be  replaced,  I  think  our  British 
architects  and  the  public  generally  will  not  say 
I  have  written  in  vain. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  programme  of  proceedings  during  the 
session  of  1880-1  is  as  follows  : — • 

Oct.  29,  1880,  to-night  (Friday),  Opening  Conversazione. 
Nov.  5,  Address  from  the  President.    Mr.  Ernest  C. 

Nov.  19,  The  Use  of  Cements.  Mi-,  Gilbert  R.  Red- 
grave. 

Dec.  3,  Furniture.   Mr.  C.  G.  Vinall. 

Dec.  17,  The  Architectm-al  Treatment  of  Small  Stair- 
eases.    Mr.  Aston  AVebb. 

Jan,  7,  1S81,  A  Week  in  Norfolk.  Sir.  C.  R,  Tink  (Hon. 
See.  Excursion  Sub.  Com.) 

Jan.  21,  Parsonages.    Mr.  Lacy  W.  Eidge. 

Feb.  4,  The  Sanitaiy  Woik  of  an  Architect.  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner. 

Feb.  18,  In  Lombardy  with  the  Arcliitectm-al  Associa- 
tion.   Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver. 

March  4,  Cheap  Chui'ches.    Mr.  'Wimara  Wliite,  F.S.A. 

March  18,  Holland.    Mr.  R.  PhenC  Spiers. 

April  1,  Swimming-Baths.    Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett. 

Apiil  29,  Members'  Soiree  (Assemble  at  8  p.m.  Mem- 
bers only  admitted) . 

May  1.3,  Queen  Anne  Architecture.   Mr.  W.  Burges. 

Slay  27,  The  use  of  Marble  and  similar  materials  in 
English  Architecture.    Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  M.A. 

June  10,  Colour  Decoration  as  applied  to  Architecture, 
from  a  Painter's  point  of  view.    Mr.  R.  Corbett. 


Extension  works  and  improvements  are  being 
carried  on  at  the  North-wall,  Dublin,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Stoney, 
engineer  of  the  poit.  The  quay  now  permits  of 
vessels  of  2,500  tons  btiug  unloaded  direct  into 
railway  waggons.  New  warehouses  have  just 
been  erected  atongs-ide  by  the  North  Dublin 
Warehouses  Co.,  which  have  a  capacity  of 
700,000  qrs.  of  grain.  In  place  of  hydraulic  or 
steam  power,  the  machinery  for  elevating  and 
storing  the  grain  is  moved  by  Otto's  silent  gas 
engines,  which  are  also  utilised  for  power  for 
turning  the  grain  so  as  to  reduce  manual  labour  to 
a  minimum.  The  buildings  and  machinery  arc 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Leask,  consulting 
engineer,  Dublin,  and  the  wareliouses  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kelly,  of  Thomas-street,  in 
Ihe  same  city. 
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ARTISTS'  HOMES.— No.  8  :  IIR.  VAL.  C. 
PRINSEP'S  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON. 

NEXT  to  Sir  Frcdei  iok  Leiglitou' s  liousc,  which 
furnished  the  subject  for  our  last  "Artists' 
Homes"  drawings,  is  tlic  interesting  studio 
which  we  illustrate  to-day.  This  residence 
and  studio  for  Mr.  Val.  C.  Prinsep,  A.R.A., 
was  built  some  fifteen  years  ago  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  an  architect  whose 
connection  with  the  revivnl  of  simple  brick 
architecture  for  domestic  pui'posea  dates  prob- 
ably earlier  than  that  of  many  whose  names 
are  more  generally  as.^ociated  with  the  move- 
ment. This  house,  in  fact,  was  the  first  artist's 
house  of  its  kind  erected  in  London,  and  there- 
fore our  illustrations  of  it  have  a. special  interest. 
The  general  character  of  the  design  facing 
Holland  Park-road  is  well  suited  to  a  street- 
frontage,  and  is  conspicuous  for  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  ornament,  depending  chiefly  on  the 
singularly  recessed  oriel  over  the  arched  area, 
which  continues  up  to  the  lirst  floor,  and  on  the 
pointed-arch  entrance-porch,  for  its  effective- 
ness, the  whole  design  on  this  elevation  being 
governed  by  a  projecting  cove  or  cornice,  which 
is  covered  by  red  pantiles  in  a  singularly  original 
manner.  Of  the  garden-front  we  need  say  but 
little,  inasmuch  as  the  view  herewith  published 
will  enable  our  readers  to  study  it  for  them- 
selves. The  plans  accurately  illustrate  the  house, 
and  show  an  ingeniously  worked-out  example  of 
what  may  be  developed  within  the  lines  of  a 
rigidly  square  plan.  The  chief  entrance  is  by 
the  acutely- pointed  arched  porch  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  rising  up  a  flight  of  some  seven 
stone  steps.  This  porch  is  vaulted  over  in  red 
brick,  and  has  a  quaint  little  window  on  the  east 
side.  The  front  door  is  simply  of  plain  board- 
ing on  the  face,  without  panels  or  apparent  con- 
structive framing.  A  fine  old  bronze  knocker, 
enriched  by  dolphins,  and  a  nude  statuette,  of 
Italian  character,  in  its  centre,  form  the  only 
relief  or  furniture  provided  beyond  the  thin 
brass  loop  handle  with  which  the  door  may  be 
pulled  to  on  leaving.  Entering  the  lobby, 
a  waiting  or  garden- room  is  conveniently 
placed  for  visitors,  or  for  business  transac- 
tions. The  back  staircase,  well  screened,  is 
planned  for  ready  service  both  to  the  dining- 
room  as  well  as  entrance.  Leaving  the 
lobby,  a  spacious  and  well-lit  hall  offers  a 
thoroughly  homelike  reception,  furnished  as  it 
is  with  quiet  hanging's  and  parlour-like  chairs 
and  side-tables.  In  the  centre  a  well-grown 
Indiarubber  plant  flouiishes  in  a  remarkably  big 
Japanese  pot  in  blue,  and  on  the  walls,  besides 
a  series  of  large  photographs  from  the  old 
masters,  is  hung  a  handsome  collection  of  old 
plaques  in  blue  as  well  as  colour.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Prinsep  has  made  old  china  a  very  favourite 
hobby,  and  the  specimens  which  he  has  brought 
together  show  to  advantage  in  his  hall  and  stair- 
case at  Kensington.  This  latter  feature  in  the 
house  may  be  said  to  be  specially  successful, 
and  notwithstanding  the  many  winders,  the 
stairs  are  "easy  going  "  and  spacious.  On  the 
angle  shelves,  or  rather  small  corner  landings, 
stand  two  handsome  brass  pots,  of  grand  dimen- 
sions, and  instead  of  a  balustrade  below  the 
handrail,  the  space  is  filled  in  with  plain  board- 
ing and  covered  with  Japanese  leather-paper. 
Mr.  Prinsep  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  use  this 
material,  and  obtained  it  specially  from  Japan, 
using  it  throughout  the  house  for  the  principal 
room-door  panels  and  for  dadoes.  At  that  time 
Japanese  leather-paper  could  only  be  had  in 
small  squares,  and  so  its  original  quaintness  for 
large  surfaces  is  greatly  increased  by  the  varied 
character  and  colour  which  the  many  small 
sheets  insure — a  variety  which  is  almost  entirely 
lost  when  continuous  paper,  such  as  that  now 
imported  from  Japan,  is  used.  Plain  clear  glass 
is  employed  for  the  staircase,  as  to  all  the 
windows,  which  are  everywhere  draped  with 
Morris-Kke  patterned  stuffs  and  short  cottage 
or  hour-glass  blinds.  Beyond  the  staircase  a 
doorway  is  built  in,  for  future  extension.  The 
drawing-room  occupies  the  apartment  originally 
used,  and  so  figured  onom-  plan  as  dining-room. 
This  chamber  is  of  good  size,  being  18ft.  3in. 
by  15ft.  lin.,  exclusive  of  the  deeply- recessed 
bay,  which  is  most  happily  treated  with  seats 
and  a  cupboard  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place.  The 
walls  are  hung  entirely  by  rich  and  old  Italian 
tapestry,  bought  by  Mr.  Prinsep  when  travelling  in 
Italy.  Blue  plates  are  arranged  over  the  opening 
to  the  bay  recess,  and  wood  brackets  and  a 
girder  form  a  sort  of  alcove  at  the  entrance 


end.  The  furniture  agrees  with  the  character 
of  the  room,  but  calls  forno  special  rem  irk  beyond, 
perhaps,  the  little  point  which  strikes  one  as 
being  unusual  in  houses  of  this  kind — namely, 
that  the  framing  of  the  canc-bottomed  chairs 
is  entirely  gilt.  The  mantel-piece  is  of  painted 
wood,  in  dark  green,  like  the  rest  of  the  joinery, 
and  one  of  Mr.  Philip  Webb's  well-known 
grate-fronts  and  tiles  complete  the  fireplace. 
The  side  cabinets  and  tables  are  used  for  the 
display  of  many  choice  works  of  art,  old  china, 
and  nick-nackeries,  collected  in  India  and  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Japan.  The 
small  room  next  the  last,  called,  on  the  plan  we 
give,  a  bedroom,  and  at  first  so  used,  is  now 
occupied  as  a  dining-room.  It  is  of  snug  pro- 
portions, and  with  its  old  Chippendale  chairs 
and  sideboard,  is  exceedingly  comfortable.  The 
bedroom  on  this  floor  is  roomy  and  spacious,  the 
bed  being  cosily  recessed  in  the  inner  division, 
as  it  were,  of  the  room.  The  main  idea  of  the 
house  concentrates,  of  course,  in  the  studio, 
which  is  40ft.  long  by  2.5ft.  broad,  having  be- 
sides this  an  adjoining  room,  connected  by  big 
folding-doors,  reaching  the  entire  height.  Con- 
siderable extra  space  is  thus  available,  and  it 
was  here  that  Mr.  Prinsep's  huge  picture,  exhi- 
bited this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  the 
"Delhi  Imperial  Assemblage,  held  by  Lord 
Lytton,"  was  painted.  The  canvas  in  that  ca.se 
had  to  be  fixed  to  a  strainer,  composed  of  three 
distinct  frames,  so  that  each  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture might  be  brought  directly  towards  the 
light  to  be  painted,  and  this  was  managed  by 
folding  the  three  frames  backwards  triptych 
fashion,  and  when  completed,  the  picture  was 
opened  out,  and  tightly  strained  by  means  of 
rails  behind.  The  upper  parts  of  the  canvas 
were  painted  from  the  gallery,  the  drawbridge 
allowing  the  work  to  be  carried  through  both 
rooms,  while  the  gallery  front  at  this  part  folds 
back,  as  shown  by  our  second-floor  plan  and 
C.  D.  section,  leaving  a  clear  passage.  The 
studio  has  three  large  windows  on  the  north 
side,  with  an  oriel  at  the  end,  and  all  these  are 
seen  in  our  perspective  view.  A  top  light  is 
arranged  over  the  central  north  window,  and  a 
second  skylight  is  provided  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  but  this  latter  is  not  often  used.  A 
store-room,  for  artists'  properties  and  studio 
lumber,  is  arranged  on  the  second  floor,  and 
reached  from  the  gallery.  The  third  window  to 
the  east  is  made  to  take  ©ut,  for  the  removal  of 
large  paintings.  A  dressing-room  adjoins  the 
ante-room,  and  the  back-stairs  to  the  servants' 
rooms  are  planned  behind.  Models  usually 
come  lip  the  main  staircase.  The  woodwork  in 
the  studio  and  house  throughout  is  painted 
a  dark  brown,  of  no  particular  tint,  and  the  walls 
are  papered  with  Morris  papers.  The  studio  walls 
are  distempered  salmon -red,  and  the  gallery - 
front  and  columns  are  of  oak,  unvarnished.  The 
heating  is  by  means  of  open  grates,  hot-water 
pijpes  having  been  given  up  as  a  failure.  The  gas- 
lighting  is  by  two  sun-burners,  and  a  second 
glazing  in  large  sheets  is  used  for  the  big 
windows,  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
cold  air  in  winter.  The  kitchen  and  ofiices  are 
arranged  in  the  basement,  which  is  carefully 
shown,  both  by  the  sections  and  plan.  Red 
brick  is  entirely  used  for  the  walls  of  the  house, 
and  red  tiles  for  tfie  roofs.  The  external  wood- 
work is  coloured  white,  and  the  ironwork  a  dark 
brown.  The  railing  next  the  street  is  very 
massively  treated,  and  looks  unquestionably 
well,  although  it  is  entirely  plain.  Some  altera- 
tions have  been  made  since  the  house  was  built ; 
but  as  now  illustrated  it  cost  rather  less  than 
£3,000.  Our  view  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
for  us  specially  by  Mr.  Bedford  Le  Mere,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  the  architect  for  the  par- 
ticulars from  which  our  general  drawings  were 
made. 


NEW  HARBOUR  AT  SUNDERLAND. 

ANEW  lock  and  deep-water  channel,  which 
have  been  constructed  by  the  River  Wear 
Commissioners  in  connection  with  the  Port  of 
Sunderland,  were  opened  last  week.  The  works 
consist  in  the  conversion  of  the  southei'n  outlet 
from  a  half-tide  basin  to  a  lock,  with  a  channel 
to  match,  through  which  vessels  may  enter  or 
leave  the  docks  at  all  times  and  under  all  con- 
ditions as  to  weather.  The  new  lock  is  480ft. 
long  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
95ft.  wide.  The  depth  of  water  in  it  is  30ft.  at 
ordinary  tides,  and  it  is  filled  and  emptied  by 
means  of  sluices.    The  inner  gateway  forming 


the  connection  between  the  lock  and  the  dock 
has  a  single  pair  of  gates,  and  is  G5ft.  in  width 
with  a  depth  of  water  in  ordinary  tides  of  25ft. 
Gin.  The  outer  end  of  the  lock  is  connected  with 
the  sea,  and  here  there  are  18in.  more  water,  and 
a  double  pair  of  gates,  supported  by  strut  gates, 
which  are  said  to  possess  great  advantages  over 
the  old  system  of  sheering  up.  An  additional 
protection  against  the  sea  is  provided  by  the 
erection  of  two  wave-screens  extending  seawards, 
curving  towards  each  other,  and  finishing  with, 
round  he.ads,  between  which  there  is  a  channel, 
80ft.  in  width.  The  lock  walls  are  from  14ft.  to 
left  in  thickne.ss,  are  faced  with  granite  coped 
with  heavy  freestone  copings,  and  backed  up 
with  concrete.  In  addition  to  these  works  a 
massive  hydraulic  swing-bridge  has  been  placed 
across  the  inner  gateway,  and  the  southern  out- 
let channel  has  been  deepened,  so  that  large 
vessels  may  not  run  any  risk  in  arriving  or 
sailing. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Decoration  is  the  title  of  a  new  sixpenny 
monthly,  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co.  It  is  illustrated  by  Victor 
Barthe,  T.  E.  Collcutt,  F.  G.  Knight,  J. 
Moyr  Smith,  B.  J.  Tulbert,  and  others, 
and  deserves  to  succeed.  The  size  of  the 
page  might  have  been  larger  with  advan- 
tage. The  Rev.  John  Twisden's  Elementary 

Introduction  to  Practical  Mechanics  (London : 
Longmans,  Gi-een,  and  Co.)  is  the  sixth  edition, 
considerably  improved,  of  a  most  useful  and 

reliable  manual.  The  Laws  of  Health,  by  W. 

H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.,  E.R.C.P  {London: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  is  issued  as  one  of 
the  London  Science  Class-books — a  new  scientific 
series  edited  by  G.  Carey  Forster,  F.R.S.,  and 
Philip  Magnus,  B.Sc,  B.A.  It  is  simply  written 

and  comprehensive.  Dwelling  Houses  :  their 

Sanitary  Construction  and  Arrangements,  by  the 
same  author  (London  :  H.  K.  Lewis),  is  a  re- 
print of  the  recent  series  of  Cantor  Lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Corfield  before  the  Society  of 
Arts.  A  European  edition  of  Harper'' s  Maga- 
zine is  projected,  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. ,  London.  The  illustra- 
tions are  a  chief  feature  of  this  monthly,  which, 
in  its  160  pages,  gives  commonly  from  70  to 
100  wood  engravings  of  a  high  art  standard,  as 
well  as  of  popular  interest.  The  magazine  is  to 
be  issued  here  at  a  shilling,  which  is  much  less 

than    the    American    price.  Quantities,  by 

Banister  Fletcher  (London  :  B.  T.  Batsford),  is 
a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  well-known 
Text-book  for  Surveyors.  It  has  been  revised, 
and  four  supplementary  chapters  added  on 
Cubing,  Priced  Schedules,  Forms  of  Fair  Bills, 

and  the  Law  as  it  affects  Quantities.  The 

Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses,  by  S.  Stevens 
Hellyer  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford),  has  reached 
a  second  edition.    Some  new  matter  is  added. 


CHIPS. 

The  total  cost  of  restoration  of  Halifax  Parish- 
church  was  puid  off  last  week,  and  amounted  to 
nearly  £20,000.  Of  ihis  sum,  it  is  reported  on  the 
balance-sheet,  that  £13,200  was  paid  to  the  con- 
tract! r,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough ; 
£1,800  for  organ,  to  another  firm;  £1,200  for  fight 
ing  and  heatinsT  apparatus ;  restoriug  bells,  £50 ; 
and  sundries  £3,000.  The  architect  was  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  more  recently  Mr.  J.  O. 
Scott. 

The  parish-church  of  Seavington,  St.  Maiy,  will 
be  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  on 
Thursday  next,  after  the  completion  of  reseating 
and  other  works  of  restoration. 

A  picturesque  ancient  dwelling,  known  as  Danes- 
bury  House,  at  the  top  of  Timber->treet,  Elland, 
one  of  the  buildings  illustrated  by  Mr.  Leyland  in 
his  recently-published  "  Views  of  Old  Houses  in 
Halifax,"  is  being  demolished  at  the  present  time. 
The  front  was  partially  of  oak  half-timber  work, 
but  had  recently  shown  signs  of  decay. 

The  Corporation  of  Dorchester  made,  on  Tuesday 
week,  an  official  inspection  of  the  new  works  for 
water  supply.  These  include  a  boiler  of  40  horse- 
power, engine,  and  machinery,  all  suppbed  by 
the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company,  and  an  elevated 
reservoir  holding  100,000  gallons.  All  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  borough  surveyor,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£6,000,  and  the  supply  is  ample,  and  capable  of 
reaching  the  highest  points  of  the  town. 

A  new  passenger-station  has  just  been  complete, 
at  Jarrow-on-Tees.  Mr.  Whaley,  of  Durham 
was  the  contractor. 
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ARCHJEOLOGICAIi. 

EouSAY,  OliKNEY. — Soitio  rcsoarclics  have  just 
been  made  on  the  farm  of  Corquoy,  in  tlic  valley 
of  Souriii,  Island  of  llousay.  Immediately 
above  tlie  farm  house  a  group  of  mounds 
ia  situated,  locally  known  as  "Manzio's" 
mounds — a  corruption  of  Magnus— and  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  a  burial-place.  These  are 
five  in  number,  tho  largest  being  irrcg\ilarly 
siUTOundcd  by  four  smaller.  On  carefully 
trenching  the  mound.s,  each  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  stone  burial-plaoe,  consisting  in  every 
case  of  a  top  and  bottom  stone,  witli  four  side 
stones,  the  whole  neatly  cemented  with  tempered 
rod  clay,  probably  from  the  Sourin  Burn.  The 
stones,  which  were  of  a  flat  but  massive  de- 
scription, had  partly  their  edges  roughly  chipped 
into  form,  possibly  with  some  stone  implement. 
The  fresh  appearance  of  the  stones  and  work- 
manship was  especially  noticeable,  and  the 
firmly-set  masonry  was  further  strengthened  by 
irregular  blocks  placed  as  buttresses  to  support 
the  superincumbent  weight.  The  measurement 
of  the  largest  mound,  which  was  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  with  tho  internal  details  of  which 
the  others  closely  corresponded,  was — outside 
circumference,  50ft.,  and  top,  5^,ft.  from  base; 
inside  of  burial-place,  2|ft.  by  2ft.,  and  Ijft. 
depth.  The  centre  of  the  cavity  was  almost 
filled  with  what  seemed  to  be  clay  mixed  with 
very  minute  fragments  of  bone,  and  the  action 
of  fire  was  clearly  visible  on  the  stones,  as  well 
as  on  some  calcined  substance — probably  peat. 
Imbedded  in  this  clay  an  oval  vessel  wa«  found, 
heaped  also  with  similar  fragments  of  bones,  &c., 
and  resting  mouth  upwards,  lengthways  north 
and  south.  The  material  of  the  vessel  is  uncertain. 
Two  of  the  other  mounds  contained  burial- 
places  rather  squarer  in  form  than  the  above. 
The  smallest  one  measured  only  12  by  6  inches, 
and  no  cement  seemed  to  have  been  used  in  its 
construction. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Beitish  AECHiEOLOGicAii  ASSOCIATION. — A  visit 
to  London  in  the  autumn,  to  partake  more  of  a 
private  nature  than  a  public  one,  having  been 
proposed  at  the  late  congress  of  the  above  society 
at  Devizes,  to  enable  the  country  members  at- 
tending that  meeting  to  inspect  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  antiquities  of  the  City  and  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  large  party,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  were  met  on  Monday  at 
the  Chapter-house,  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  association  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  general  body.  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  most  ancient  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  Abbey  buildings  and  its 
precincts,  and  led  the  party  to  the  remains  of  the 
old  f ratery,  the  infirmary  chapel,  and  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  besides  other  parts  of  the  famous 
monastic  establishment,  illustrating  each  place 
visited  by  historical  and  clearly -expressed  de- 
scriptions. At  the  close  of  the  lecture  in  the 
Dormitory,  and  after  a  lengthened  visit  to  the 
Abbey  itself,  where  Edward  the  Confessor's 
shrine,  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  and  the  Royal 
tombs,  &c.,  were  inspected  and  described  by  Mr. 
Jlicklethwaite,  and  some  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  on  the  earliest  build- 
ing of  the  Abbey,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Micklethwaite,  proposed  by  Mr.  "Wright,  F.S.A., 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  then  the  party,  led 
by  Mr.  George  Patrick,  the  acting  hon.  secretary 
of  the  sub-committee,  proceeded  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  St.  Margaret  s  church  close  by.  After 
visitmg  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  the 
archaeologists  proceeded  to  Lambeth  Palace. 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  librarian,  and  con- 
ducted through  the  edifice.  A  visit  was  also 
paid  to  the  parish-church  of  St.  Mary.  In  the 
evening  the  members  dined  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  Earl  Nelson,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, occupying  the  chair.  OnWednesdaymoming 
the  members  of  the  party  assembled  with  some  of 
their  London  friends,  to  continue  their  inspection 
of  the  City  antiquities,  and  commencing  at  11 
o'clock  with  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  South- 
wark,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  they  proceeded  to  complete  their 
day's  programme.  Visiting  the  Guildhall  and 
the  crypt  of  15th  century  date,  which  Mr.  Brock 
exemplified  as  one  of  the  few  now  remaining  in 
London  to  which  access  was  possible,  they  next 
visited  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smith- 
field,  Mr.  Brock  again  acting  as  cicerone.  After- 


wards the  party  procoded  to  tho  Charter-house, 
where  Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  gave  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Carthusian  Orders, 
and  then  described  tho  special  features  of  the 
buildings  and  the  historical  episodes  connected 
with  them.  Tho  visitors  next  proooedod  to  the 
old  gateway  of  St.  John's  Priory,  in  Clerkenwell, 
where  Mr.  George  Patrick  read  a  short  account 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  tho  priory,  and 
described  the  architecture  and  armorial  bearings 
surmounting  the  arch  on  both  the  north  and 
south  fronts.  Mr.  Patrick  then  conducted  the 
party  to  inspect  the  crypt  beneath  the  present 
church  of  St.  John,  and  which  he  said  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  crypt  of  the  choir  of  tho  old 
Priory  church.  An  interesting  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  date  to  be  rightly  assigned  to  this  fine 
work,  which  was  generally  admitted  to  be  of  a 
very  early  period,  probably  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  building  incorporated  with  the  Priory 
Church  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  A  visit  to 
the  Temple  Church,  where  Mr.  Brock  gave  a 
sketch  of  its  foundation  and  history,  brought  the 
day's  work  to  a  close. 

Sussex  Aechj30logical  Society. — The  autumn 
excursiou  of  the  Sussex  Archteological  Society 
took  place  on  Monday,  when  the  parish-church 
of  Our  Lady,  West  Chiltinston,  was  visited. 
Mr.  Thos.  Jesson,  of  Nutboume,  read  a  paper, 
in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  parish  and 
church,  which  shows  examples  of  every  style, 
from  Early  Norman  to  full-developed  Perpen- 
dicular. Tho  building  is  now  dismantled  for 
restoration  ;  the  roof  is  removed  from  chancel, 
the  galleries  are  being  pulled  down,  whitewash 
and  plaster  are  being  scraped  off  the  walls, 
revealing  some  interesting  mural  paintings,  and 
the  pews  have  been  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  the  intended  new  benches.  The  work,  which 
will  involve  an  outlay  of  £700,  is  being  carried 
out  by  a  local  builder  under  the  direction  of  the 
joint  architects,  Mr.  R.  Creed,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Dalby,  of  Steyning,  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
plained to  the  visitors  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building,  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
works. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Reiqate. — The  annual  meeting  for  prize  and 
certificate  distribution  was  held  on  Monday 
week,  at  the  Reigate  piiblio  hall.  The  annual 
report  commenced  with  a  reference  to  the 
serious  loss  the  classes  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  Hesketh,  F.R.I. B. A., 
the  late  chairman  of  the  classes,  to  whose  un- 
tiring energy,  personal  interest,  and  attention, 
their  present  position  was  largely  due.  The 
results  of  the  May  examinations  were  that  in  the 
art  classes  of  45  presented  for  examination,  13 
obtained  passes,  and  4  were  certified  as  excel- 
lent ;  in  science,  74  were  presented,  of  whom  50 
passed  in  the  second,  and  11  in  the  first  class. 
Two  third-grade,  andsix  second-grade  prizes  were 
taken  in  the  class  for  building  construction. 
There  had  been  a  falling  o&  in  the  art  classes, 
but  a  steady  increase  both  in  numbers  and  in 
successes  in  the  science  classes.  The  prizes  and 
certificates  were  then  distributed  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  R.  Lempriere  Hesketh. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ceoydon  Boaed  Schools. — The  school  board 
for  Croydon,  on  the  19th  inst.,  agreed  to  in- 
structions for  a  limited  competition  for  proposed 
new  schools  on  the'^  Limes  Estate  ;  accommoda- 
tion must  be  provided  for  720  children,  and  the 
cost  of  erection  is  not  to  exceed  £5,400.  Each 
member  of  the  board  having  named  an  architect, 
the  following  were  announced  to  have  been 
selected  for  invitation  to  compete: — Messrs. 
Simpson,  Rutley  and  Blackwell,  CecU,  Brooks, 
Bell,  Matthews,  Elliott,  Greenhouse,  Paull,  Steel, 
and  another. 

Halifax  Higdee  Boaed  School. — The  school 
board  for  Halifax  met  in  committee  on  Monday 
week  to  examine  the  plans  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  the  proposed  Pligher  Board  School, 
when  those  sent  in  under  the  device  ' '  Blue 
Cross"  were  selected.  The  board  afterwards 
formally  adopted  the  plans,  which,  on  opening 
the  sealed  envelope,  proved  to  be  by  Mr.  Richard 
HorsfaU,  of  George-street,  Halifax. 

Westminstee  Vestey  Offices. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  united  vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  held  on  Mon- 


day af tei-noon,  a  report  was  presented  by  fie 
parochial  offices  committee  stating  that  tley 
have  returned  all  the  competition  designs  forthe 
newofiioes  to  their  authors,  except  the  premiated 
ones,  and  that  tho  incidental  expenses  of  the 
competition  amounted  to  £391  78.  Od.  Having 
had  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith, 
to  whom  the  first  premium  was  awarded,  they 
recommended  that  Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith  be 
employed  by  the  vestry  as  architects  for  the  pro- 
posed parochial  offices,  at  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  tiital  amount  cf  the  work  to  be 
executed  under  their  direction,  such  sum  to 
cover  the  premium  for  the  designs  submitted,  and 
to  be  inclusive  of  any  preparation  of  now  plans 
whicli  the  vestry  or  the  parochial  offices  com- 
mittee may  recjuire.  They  al':o  recommended 
that  the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Smith  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  a  general  outline  of  the  buildings  con- 
templated by  tho  vestry.  The.se  recommenda- 
tions gave  rise  to  considerable  eliscussion,  several 
members  protesting  against  intrusting  power  to 
a  committee  to  materially  alter  the  selected  de- 
sign ;  but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said 
that  no  deviations  were  contemplated  other  than 
those  necessary  to  adapt  any  mere  competition 
design  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  builder  as 
working  drawings,  and  by  23  votes  to  8  the  re- 
port was  adopted  in  its  entirety. 


CHIPS. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  successful 
students  in  the  Sherborne,  Dorset,  School  of  Science 
and  Art  took  place  on  Monday  week.  The  report 
showed  that  by  the  75  students  23  Queen's  prizes 
and  51  certificates  had  been  gained  at  tho  May 
examinations. 

The  united  Vestry  of  SS.  Margaret  and  John, 
Westminster,  on  Monday  accepted  the  terms  of 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Steward,  Westminster — viz., 
100  guineas — for  the  valuation  of  parochial  pro- 
perty in  Mailoes- road,  Kensington.  It  was  stated 
that  the  original  offer  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Steward, 
15s.  per  cent,  on  the  valuation,  would  have  in- 
volved an  outlay  of  between  £400  and  £500,  but 
that  a  proposal  to  invite  ether  estimates  resulted  in 
the  tender  now  accepted. 

The  Croydou  school  board  held  their  meeting  on 
Tuesday  week,  in  the  recently- erected  officeB.  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  the  contractor,  and  the  furniture  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ebbutts  ;  the  total  cost  was 
£3,064. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  James's  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Springhead,  N.B.,  was  laid  on  Saturday. 
The  church  is  Gothic  in  style,  aud  ia  being  built  of 
red  bricks,  with  black  brick  bauds  and  string- 
courses, aud  door  and  window  jambs  of  moulded 
red  bricks.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  Gibson,  of 
Glasgow. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  free  library  and 
schools  of  science  was  laid  in  Trieity- street,  by  the 
Mayor  of  Cavdilf,  on  Wetlnesdiy.  The  plans  were 
chosen  in  a  competition,  in  which  about  100  archi- 
tects took  part,  and  are  by  Messrs.  J ames,  Seward, 
and  Thomas,  of  Cardiff.  The  contractor  for  the 
buildings  is  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  of  Cardiff,  whose 
tender  was  accepted  at  £7,896,  the  competition 
limit  of  cost  having  been  £8,000.  We  illustrated 
the  buildings  on  April  23rd  of  the  present  year,  bj' 
a  perspective  and  ground  and  first-floor  plans. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  Thursday 
week,  before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  inspector,  con- 
cerning the  proposed  erection  by  the  local  board  of 
a  bridge  across  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  near 
the  goods  station,  so  as  to  afford  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  Camden  aud  Upi5er  Grosvenor- 
loads  districts.  Mr.  W.  H.  Breutuall,  euginear  to 
the  local  board,  produced  the  plans  and  designs,  and 
stated  that  actual  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
bridge,  which  would  be  34ft.  wide,  showed  that  the 
total  cost  would  be  £10,000,  the  chief  items  being 
brickwork,  £4,648  14s.  8d.,  and  ironwork, 
£3,794  43.  9d.  No  oppositioa  was  raised  to  the 
scheme. 

The  parish-church  of  Great  Ness,  near  Oswes- 
try, was  reopened  on  Thursday  week  after  restora- 
tion, effected  at  a  cost  of  £800.  The  roofs  have 
been  retiled,  the  walls  strengthened  by  buttresses, 
and  half  aa  unsightly  gallery  removed. 

A  new  reservoir  has  just  been  completed  at 
Abbe3'stead  fc^r  the  waterworks  committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  Lancaster.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Fleemiug, 
the  waterworks  manager. 

A  stained-glass  window,  having  as  its  subject 
"  Christ  healing  the  Sick,"  and  a  brass  tablet  have 
just  been  jjlaced  in  Hurstmonceaux  Church  to  the 
memory  of  Major  Greenaway  and  his  children. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  aud 
Howard. 
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Baenwell,  Gloucestee. — Ab  the  Gloucester- 
shire Quarter  Sessions,  held  on  Tuesday  week,  a 
report  was  presented  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Barnwell,  for 
whicli  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough, 
of  London,  were  selected  in  competition.  It 
stated  that  the  approach- road  was  nearly  com- 
plete, Mr.  King  being  the  contractor,  and  a 
contract  had  been  made  with  Mr.  Coleman,  at 
£1,243,  for  the  erection  of  four  cottages,  the  lirst 
expenditure  on  buiWing.  The  architects  had 
received  instructions  for  the  immediate  alteration 
of  the  existing  farm  buildings,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate 18  patients,  and  the  drawings  and  speci- 
fications for  the  main  biiildinir  were  now  nearly 
ready  for  tenders  to  be  advertised  for.  The 
committee  of  visitors  were  authorised  to  accept 
tenders,  and  sums  amounting  to  £12,000  were 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

Ipswich. —  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Com  Exchange  was  laid  at  Ipswich  on  Friday  last. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Grimwood  and  Sons, 
of  Sudbury,  at  £21,9.50.  The  design  is  thatof  Mr. 
Brightwen  Binyon,  of  Ipswich ,  having  been  chotea 
by  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  from  1.5  sets  of 
plans  sent  in  in  competition.  It  providts  not  only 
for  a  large  Corn  Exchange,  and  for  municipal 
offices  in  connection  with  the  Town  Hall,  but 
also  for  a  belt  of  shops  I'ound  the  main  building. 
The  styl^  of  the  buildings  is  Italian  Eenais- 
sance.  The  Exchange  will  be  120ft.  long  by 
68ft.  broad.  The  walls  will  be  of  white  brick, 
divided  into  bays.  The  floor  will  bo  Homan's 
patent  flooring,  iron  girders,  and  concrete,  with 
a  pavement  of  wooden  blocks.  For  ventilating 
purposes  four  large  Boyle's  extractors  will  be 
placed  in  the  roof,  and  there  will  be  inlets  at 
the  windows.  We  have  illustrated  the  building 
by  a  perspective  of  the  King-street  front  and  a 
view  of  interior  of  exchange. 

METEoroLiTAN  BoAiiD  OP  'Wonxs.— At  the 
recent  meetinj;  of  this  ooard  a  deputation 
from  the  Local  Rights  Association  for  the  Pio- 
motion  of  Rental  and  Sanitary  Reform,  pre- 
sented a  m(  morial  on  the  subject  of  dwellings 
for  the  woiking  classes,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  benefits  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the 
working  classes  by  the  Arti.<ans'  Dwellings  Act 
of  1875  had  not  been  obtained,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  power  conferred  on  the  board,  and 
the  delegatioTi  of  the  responsibility  of  b\iildiug 
dwellings  for  artisans  to  speculative  builders. 
They  urged  the  board  to  apply  for  Parliamentary 
powers  to  enable  them  to  erect  suitable  dwel- 
lings and  to  hold  such  dwelUngs  in  per- 
petuity, letting  the  same  to  tenants  at  the 
lowest  possible  rental.  Mr.  Keates,  a  working 
man,  supported  the  memorial  in  an  address  in 
which  ho  dwelt  upon  the  hardships  occasioned 
to  his  class  by  the  demolition  of  artis  ms'  dw  1- 
lings,  and  asked  the  board  to  remedy  the  defects 
in  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.  The  memorial 
was  referred  to  the  works  committee,  as  was  also 
one  having  reference  to  the  Deptford  Bridge 
improvements.  A  report  was  received  from  this 
committee  as  to  the  Temple  Bar  memorial, 
stating  that  the  sits  was  under  the  coutiol  of  the 
City  authorities,  and  that  the  board  had  there- 
fore no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Brewer 
moved  an  amendment  deprecating  the  erection 
of  the  memorial,  and  in  rei^ly  to  a  question  as  to 
how  the  board  could  make  its  power  felt  by  the 
City  authorities  suggested  that  they  shoidd 
refuse  money  in  aid  of  improvements.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  in  which  the  memorial  was 
generally  condemned,  and  the  desirability  of 
having  one  supreme  authprit.y  for  the  metropolis 
was  suggested  ;  the  amendment  was,  however, 
negatived  by  21  to  6,  and  the  committee's  report 
was  adopted.  The  works  committee  brought  up 
a  report  on  the  recent  letter  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tai'y  as  to  the  working  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act,  in  which  they  recommended  that  board  to 
make  application  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment for  power  to  enable  the  board  to  erect 
dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of 
the  labouring  classes  dispo.ssessed  by  the  said 
Act  and  also  for  an  amendment,  alteration,  or 
repeal  of  Section  33  in  the  Metropolitan  Streets 
Improvements  Act,  1S77,  by  which  section  the 
board  are  precluded  from  taking  more  than  15 
houses  until  sufficient  accommodation  is  produced 
elsewhere  for  the  la'oourers  displaced.  The  report 


gave  rise  to  a  discussion  which  was  adjourned  for 
a  week.  On  Friday  a  joint  deputation  from 
Lewisham  and  Plumstead  District  Boards  of  Works 
presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  the 
drainage  of  the  districts  affected  by  the  rising  of 
the  Ravensbourne  and  Quaggy  rivers.  The 
deputation  stated  that  the  local  authorities  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  best  course  of  action,  and 
had,  moreover,  no  compulsory  powers  of  pur- 
chase ;  and  urged  tho  Metropolitan  Board  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  provide  a  scheme 
for  remedying  the  floodings.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  works  committee.  The  debate 
was  resumed  on  the  report  by  the  works  com- 
mittee on  the  difficulties  attending  the  provi-sion 
of  accommodation  for  the  working  classes  dis- 
placed under  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improve- 
ments Act,  1877.  The  works  committee  re- 
commended that  the  Board  apply  "for  power 
to  erect  dwellings  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  of  the  labouring  class  displaced  by  the 
operation  of  the  above-named  Act,"  and  also  for 
the  amendment,  alteration,  or  repeal  of  the  33i'd 
section  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Selway  proposed  as  an 
amendment  that  the  words  enclosed  above  in 
inverted  commas  be  omitted,  and  this  was  carried 
by  19  votes  to  17,  the  majority  of  the  members 
being  unwilling  that  the  Board  should  enter 
upon  building  speculations.  As  to  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act,  it  was  resolved  to  be  undesirable 
to  submit  any  more  schemes  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary till  the  Board  had  recommended  such 
amendments  of  the  Act  as  may  appear  necessary. 
A  report  was  presented  by  the  Bridges  Commit- 
tee as  to  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the 
bridges  at  Battersea,  Putney,  and  Deptford- 
creek,  and  it  was  resolved  (a)  that  the  new 
bridge  at  Battersea  be  buUt  as  near  to  the  site 
of  the  existing  bridge  as  is  practicable,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £220,000;  (4)  that  the  new 
bridge  at  Putney  be  built  near  to  and  parallel 
with  the  present  aqueduct,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £376,000.  The  former  bridge  is  to  be  44ft. 
wide  and  the  latter  40ft.,  and  the  aqueduct  of 
the  Chelsea  Water  Company  is  to  be  rebuilt  in- 
side the  new  Putney- bridge.  A  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  the  town  clerk  stating  that  the 
system  of  fire-hydrants,  which  number, 818,  in 
the  City  of  London,  is  now  complete;  referred 
to  the  fire  brigade  conamittee. 

Sheffield. — Tho  parish -church  of  Sheffield 
was  reopened  on  Tuesday  after  restoration. 
The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about  £16,000. 
Mr.  Flockton,  the  surveyor  to  thi;  church  bur- 
gesses, prepared  a  report,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  having  received 
his  approval,  the  alterations  and  additions 
therein  recommended  have  been  carried  out. 
The  improvements  have  comprised  the  complete 
removal  of  all  the  old  galleries  and  pewing,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  more  modern  style  of  seat  ; 
building  of  two  new  transepts,  one  on  the  south, 
and  another  to  correspond  on  the  north, 
each  22ft.  4in.  by  17ft.  ;  extension  of  the 
nave  towards  the  west  2oft.,  giving  a  total 
length  to  the  church  of  175ft.  It  also  in- 
cludes two  porches,  north  and  south, fand  another 
in  the  centre  ;  raising  of  the  chancel-floor 
several  inches,  and  paving-  the  greater  portion 
with  encaustic  tiles  ;  removal  of  the  organ  into 
ti  e  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  vestry  and 
church  burgess  room,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  chancel ;  building  of  new  vestries  and  bur- 
ijess  room  at  the  north-east  cornerof  the  chui'ch ; 
removal  of  the  plaster,  and  the  renovation  of  all 
the  stone-work.  The  Shrewsbury  chapel  and 
the  monuments  it  contains  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  made  good,  by  the  instructions  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Messrs.  Chadwick  and 
Co.,  of  Masborough,  are  the  contractors  for  the 
whole  of  the  builder's  work,  the  carving  having 
been  executed  for  them  by  Mr.  Milburn,  of 
York.  The  oak  fittings  in  the  chancel  have 
been  furnished  by  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Shaw,  of 
New  Mills  ;  the  gas-fittings  by  Mr.  WUson,  of 
Sheffield ;  the  elaborate  standards  of  brass 
having  been  made  for  him  from  the  architect's 
designs  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  of  Deritend 
Works,  Birmingham.  The  warming  apparatus 
is  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Gibbs,  of  Liverpool ;  the  tiles 
are  from  Minton,  Hollins,  and  Co.;  the  organ, 
with  its  elaborate  oaken  case,  is  from  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Brindley  and  Foster,  of 
Sheffield. 

The  New  Princess's  Theatre. — This  theatre, 
the  rebuilding  of  which  is  now  approaching 
completion,  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  Gooch, 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  immediate 


superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A., 
architect.  The  opening  of  the  new  house  is 
advertised  for  Saturday,  October  30th.  The 
theatre  proper,  that  is  to  say  the  auditory,  will 
not  occupy  a  larger  area  than  originally,  but  the 
stag'e,  and  all  the  approaches  and  dressing- 
rooms  entirely  external  to  the  auditory,  are  in- 
creased in  area  fourfold.  The  disposition  of  the 
buildings  may  be  thus  classified,  as  they  really 
form  distinct  blocks,  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  solid  walls,  and  arranged  with  a  view 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  fire  spreading  in  case  such 
an  event  should  ever  occur:  —  1.  The  theatre 
proper,  including  auditory,  stage,  scene-docks  ; 
2,  the  approaches  from  Oxford-street,  witli 
saloons  and  staircases  ;  3,  the  approaches  from 
Winsley- street,  for  pit  and  gallery  ;  4,  the  dress- 
ing-room block  in  Castle-street.  The  total 
area  of  ground  covered  by  the  various  blocks  of 
buildings  is  21,000ft.  superficial,  or  only  1,000ft. 
less  than  the  area  of  the  Royal  Italian  Oper.i, 
Covent-garden.  A  special  feature  of  the 
arrangements  is  a  separate  transfer  staircase 
from  the  highest  level  of  the  gallery  to  tho 
ground  level  of  the  pit.  On  every  floor,  how- 
ever, the  audience  have  available  access  to  at 
least  three  distiact  staircases,  all  fireproof,  and 
leading  directly  into  the  streets.  The  very  best 
arrangements,  therefore,  are  made  for  the  safety 
of  the  audience.  The  auditory  is  also  separated 
from  tho  stage  by  a  solid  brick  wall  nearly  two 
feet  thick,  and  this  is  carried  up  above  the  roof  ; 
and  there  are  numerous  fire  hydrants  in  the 
various  corridors  all  charged  from  the  high  pres- 
sure mains  in  the  streets.  The  general  orna- 
mentation of  the  theatre  is  French  Renai-,  sance, 
the  fronts  to  the  several  tiers  being  richly 
moulded  and  gilded,  the  proscenium  boxes  being 
specially  rich  both  in  design  ani  ornamenta- 
tion. The  general  arrangement  of  colour  is  a 
cream  ground,  light  on  the  ceiling,  on  which  the 
decorative  ornament  is  painted  in  colours,  and 
gradually  deepening  towards  the  lower  parts  of 
the  auditory.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a 
crimson  flock-paper,  while  the  walls  of  the  pri- 
vate boxes  are  «f  green  and  gold,  the  hangings 
and  curtains  being  silk  tapestry  of  deep  crimson. 
The  general  colour-  of  the  seats  is  a  dark  maroon. 
Over  the  proscenium,  and  in  the  groined  span- 
drels on  either  side,  is  an  allegorical  figure 
subject  representing  the  Arts  allied  to  the  Drama, 
painted  bj-  Ballard.  The  traditional  green  cur- 
tain will  be  adopted,  and  Mr.  Beverly  is 
painting,  as  an  act-drop,  a  tapestry  curtain. 
The  frontage  in  Oxford-street,  2Ift.  wide,  is  of 
Portland  stone.  It  has  wide  pilasters  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  entrance  between  being  17ft. 
wide.  Mr.  Mark  Manleyhas  been  the  general  con- 
tractor, Messrs  Drake  have  erected  the  concrete 
staircases,  Messrs  Geo.  Jackson  and  Son  have 
prepared  the  box-fronts,  proscenium,  and  ceiling 
in  their  fibrous  plaster  ;  Mes.srs.  Campbell  and 
Smith  have  executed  the  painted  and  stained- 
glass  for  the  entrance  vestibule  screens,  and  the 
.'■moking-rooms  and  various  ot'iier  places,  and 
the  entrance  vestibule  and  crush-room  are  laid  with 
marble  mosaic  by  W.  H.  Burke  and  Co.,  of  New- 
man-street. The  ornamental  gates  are  by  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Co.,  of  Winsley-street.  Mr.  Edward 
Nightingale  has  been  the  clerk  of  the  works  for 
the  arcliitect. 

W^illimgham-bt-Stow. — The  church  of  St. 
Helen,  Wilhngham-by-Stow,  Lincolnshire,  has 
been  reopened  after  rebuilding.  The  new 
church  consists  of  nave,  44ft.  by  22ft.  ;  chancel, 
24ft.  by  16ft.;  transept,  to  be  used  as  vestry 
and  organ -chamber,  and  porch.  The  tower, 
which  was  a  low  one,  of  the  same  date  as  the  old 
church,  has  been  rai.sed  some  20ft.,  and  has  had 
four  Decorated  two-light  wdndows  inserted  in 
the  belfry  stage,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  the 
pinnacles  have  been  reused.  The  corbels  to  the 
internal  arch  are  carved  with  figures  of  St. 
Helen,  with  the  Holy  Cross  in  her  hand,  and 
St.  Mary.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Stafford- 
shire tiles,  and  the  inside  being  open-timbei'ed, 
and  stained  and  varnished,  with  curved  ribs  and 
moulded  cornice.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  throughout,  the  sacrarium  being 
glazed.  The  pulpit  has  a  Steetby-stone  base, 
the  upper  part  being  of  brass  work,  with  an  oak 
rail.  The  altar-rail,  standard,  lectern,  corona, 
and  brackets  are  also  of  brass,  and  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and  Co., 
of  London.  The  credence  table  is  of  Caen 
stone,  and  richly  carved.  Tho  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Dennison  and  Son,  of  York,  and  the 
architects  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brodrick,  of  Cogan 
Chambers,  Hull. 
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continuing  the  controversy  further.) — J.  P.  (Good 
plans  before  everything,  then  good  elevations  ;  but  an 
architect  worth  the  name  ■nill  give  you  both  together, 
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CoritsiJonlrtnct 

TEAPLESS  CLOSETS  AND  DRAINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiE, — My  third  question  in  to-day's  Building 
News  is  not  con-ectly  printed.    It  should  be 

3.  How  many  where  the  continuity  of  the 
drain  was  not  broken  'i 

Kindly  correct  and  oblige. — I  am,  &c., 

Eenest  Tuenee. 
London,  2G4,  Regent -street,  Oxford-circus,  W. 
22nd  October,  1880. 


SiE, — I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Turner  for  the 
friendly  tone  of  his  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  and 
in  reply  to  his  inquiries  beg  to  lay  before  him 
the  following  information. 

1st.  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  sale 
of  any  description  of  trapless  closet,  my  previous 
statements  being,  as  he  justly  remarks  "the 
r38ult  of  honest  conviction,"  based  upon  practical 
experience. 

2nd.  I  have  had  fixed  over  60  trapless  water- 
closets,  after  previously  taking  down  and  doing 
away  with  the  old  pan  apparatus,  with  their 


containers  and  detestable  load  D  and  P  traps, 
principally  in  the  dwellings  of  medical  prac- 
titioners, and,  in  two  instances,  as  many  as  four 
in  each  house.  I  have  also  had  numerous 
opportunities  for  seeing  and  ascertaining  the 
reliability  of  these  closets  which  have  been 
fixed  by  others. 

3rd.  The  continuity  of  the  drain  was,  and 
should,  not  be  broken  in  any  case  whatever.  A 
water-trap  fixed  between  the  house  and  the 
sewer  is  perfectly  useless,  the  gases  from  tlic 
sewer  being  either  forced  throuj(h  under  pres- 
sure, or  absorbed  by  the  water  on  the  sewer  side, 
and  discharged  on  the  house  side  of  it.  If  the 
continuity  of  every  house-drain  emptying  into  a 
public  sewer  was  preserved,  such  drains  would 
form  ventilating  flues  for  the  escape  of  the  gases 
of  decomposition  accumulating  in  the  sewer, 
which  would  be  carried  off  at  a  higher  level  by 
the  ventilating  pipes  above  the  hou.se-tops,  and 
afford  greater  facilities  for  the  gases  to  be 
diluted  and  blown  away,  than  it  would  obtain 
from  openings  at  the  ground  level.  Dr. 
Corfield,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  The  Treat- 
ment and  Utilisation  of  Sewage,"  p.  153,  says  : 
"  In  Southampton  gratings  in  the  road  gave  off 
such  ofi^ensive  effluvia  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  houses  stopped  them  up  with 
pieces  of  wood,  the  result  being  that  the  gases 
forced  themselves  up  through  the  imperfect 
traps  into  the  houses."  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  if  the  gas  from  the  sewers  is 
conducted  towards  the  house,  whether  there  be 
a  disconnecting  trap  or  no,  where  is  the  benefit 
of  it  ?  In  addition  to  the  numerous  disadvan- 
tages .already  mentioned,  it  also  tends  to 
obstruct  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers.  Mr. 
Stidder,  in  his  system,  ventilates  the  sewer  by 
means  of  vertical  tubes  at  the  sides  of  the  house  ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  multiplicity  of 
pipes  with  his  arrangement,  whereas  practical 
experience  proves  one  to  be  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  One  tube  of  4in.  or  Sin. 
diameter  acting  as  a  soil  and  ventilating  pipe 
(above  the  topmost  water-closet,  it  ceases  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  a  soil-pipe  and  becomes  a 
ventilator  only),  continued  up  its  full  diameter 
above  the  roof  of  the  house,  terminating  with  a 
plain  T  top,  and  having  an  inlet  for  fresh  air  at 
its  foot,  wiU  be  amply  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
upward  current  to  prevent  the  formation  of  foul 
gases  in  the  pipe  itself,  and  also  to  carry  off 
those  which  are  formed  in  the  drain.  A  few 
small  pieces  of  paper  inserted  at  the  inlet  were 
carried  up  and  seen  to  fly  out  at  the  top,  effectu- 
ally proving  the  strong  up-rush  without  the  aid 
of  any  mechanical  contrivance,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  liable  to  get  out  of  working  order, 
and  become  not  only  noisy  but  a  nui.sance. 

4th  and  6tb.  The  closets  alluded  to  have  been 
fixed  for  periods  varying  from  about  four  years  to 
one  month,  during  the  whole  of  which  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  new  indiarubber  seating  or  so 
(easy  and  inexpen.sive  renewals),  and  a  basin 
being  cracked  through  a  careless  housemaid 
throwing  some  hot  water  into  it  in  frosty 
weather,  nothing  whatever  has  been  needed  in 
the  shape  of  repairs  or  adjustments.  Fortunately 
the  closet  was  one  of  JMr.  George  Jennings' 
manufacture,  and  the  pan  was  ta>ily  repliccd 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 
I  have  never  experienced  the  slightest  disadvan- 
tage, or  had  any  complaint  made  against  these 
trapless  closets  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  they  appear  to 
have  given  unexceptionable  satisfaction.  1  may 
just  mention,  however,  I  have  noticed  that  sonic 
closets  having  a  flat  plate  valve  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  pan,  not  only  catch  and  throw  up  a  poit  cn 
of  the  contents  of  the  trap  underneath  it,  but 
also  hit  back  the  incoming  water  in  a  veiy 
disagreeable  manner  to  the  user  if  he  lets  the 
handle  drop  suddenl)',  whilst  the  .slightest 
obstruction  between  the  valve  and  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  lets  out  the  aftjr-flush,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  plug  of  the  trapless  water- 
closet. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  that  unless  the 
strictest  perssonal  supervision  is  exercised,  any 
system,  however  good  and  corrRct  in  theory,  is 
always  liable  to  failure  in  practice  through  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  workman,  many 
a  good  and  useful  invention  has  frequently 
fallen  into  disrepute  from  tbis  cause  alone,  and 
not  from  any  fault  in  itself. — I  am,  &c. , 

Gr.  A.  EOSTEB. 


SiE, — Mr.  Eoiter  says,  page  428,  that  "  the 
flu.sh  of  water  always  carries  with  it  a  strong 
down-rush  of  fresh  air,"  and  so  pi-events  the 


escape  of  any  foul  air  from  the  drain  when  the 
plug  is  lifted.  He  seems  to  forget  that  the  dis- 
charge down  the  soil-pipe  would  have  predsely 
the  same  effect  and  prevent  any  air  rising ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  draw  frosli  air  doim  the  soil- 
pipe,  which  is  left  open  at  the  top.  Mr.  Beattie, 
the  plumber,  takes  advantage  of  this  fact,  and 
uses  this  pipe  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air  ;  the  pipe 
for  the  outlet  of  foul  air  being  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  drain,  and  not  used  for  any 
other  purpose. — I  am,  &c., 

Chaeles  F.  Moxon. 
61,  Bedford -gardens,  Campden-hiU,  W., 
October  25th 


SiE, — I  have  read  Mr.  Foster's  remarks  at 
p.  487,  and  beg  to  observe  that  some  of  his 
statements  are  incorrect — e.g.,  the  closing  re- 
mark in  his  letter,  where  ho  states  that  if  a  soil- 
pipe  bo  ventilated  at  top  and  bottom,  then  no  air 
will  come  into  the  house,  although  the  plug  of 
the  trapless  closet  "  be  lifted."  Now  I  have  to 
state  that,  as  closets  are  generally  fitted  up, 
lifting  the  handle  would  allow  a  certain  quantity 
of  foul  air  to  rise  up,  more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  especially  if  the  water  hap- 
pened to  be  off. 

The  rush  off  of  the  water  would  cause  a  tem- 
porary rush-down  of  air  after  it ;  but,  especially 
with  a  deficient  water  supply,  that  would  soon 
cease,  and  then,  unless  the  valve  or  plug  were 
put  back  quickly  and  tightly  into  its  place,  the 
pull  of  the  chimneys  would  suck  sewer-air  into 
the  house. 

I  have  said  "sewer-air,"  because  at  p.  428 
Mr.  Foster  very  foolishly  asserts  that: — "The 
drain,  soil,  and  ventilating  pipes  should  form  one 
continuous  flue  from  the  sev/er  to  the  roof  of  the 
house."  In  other  words,  that  the  soil-pipe 
should  ventilate  the  public  sewer,  and  the  only 
safeguard  betwixt  the  house  and  tho  sewer 
which  Mr.  Foster  would  allow  is  his  wonder- 
working "plug,"  which  he  candidly  tells  us 
required  renewing  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years  ! 

I  hardly  think  such  a  safeguard  worth  much 
in  general  practice,  seeing  it  would  entirely  fail 
when  the  water  happened  to  be  off,  and  a  piece 
of  paper,  &c.,  stuck  under  the  plug  ;  while,  also, 
as  I  said  before,  this  plug  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice as  a  safeguard  if  a  hole  happened  to  be 
made  in  the  pipe  below  the  plug.  Mr.  Foster  is 
silent  as  to  the  effect  this  would  have. 

In  "trapless  closets,"  again,  with  water- 
trapped  overflows,  the  word  "trapless  "  is  a 
misnomer  ;  and,  out  of  sight,  the  part  where  the 
plug  works  gets  often  furred,  and  stinks  badly 
in  time.  Some  of  these  "trapless  closets"  are 
also  veryhigh-priced,  and,  I  consider,  not  worth 
half  the  money. 

A  simple  wash-down  closet,  with  siphon  water- 
trap  attached,  and  all  above  the  floor,  and  with- 
out any  working  parts,  may  work  satisfactorily 
for  twenty,  or  twice  twenty  years,  without 
any  repairs,  and  be  quite  safe,  in  fact,  far  safer 
for  the  inmates  than  the  more  expensive  plug  or 
valve-closet  without  traps.  Only  I  approve  of  the 
soil-pipe  being  trapped  and  ventilated  jacr  sc,  in 
which  case,  even  although  the  sewer  and  drain 
be  contaminated  with  particulate  contagia,  &c., 
none  can  get  access  to  either  the  soil-pipe  or 
closet  from  them. 

To  my  own  knowledge,  many  first-class  en- 
gineers, plumbers,  medical  men,  chemists,  &c., 
are  dead  against  ventilating  the  public  sewer  up 
their  soil-pipes,  and  in  first-class  drainage  works 
which  I  have  been  executing  of  late,  the  house 
drain  has  a  special  blow-off  ventilating  pipe — 
or  pipes  for  itself. 

Mr.  Foster's  statement,  that  siphon  water- 
traps  arc  a  continual  soui'ce  of  nuisance,  is 
untrue,  rspeoially  if  they  are  properly  shaped 
andjiroi  crly  put  in.  In  this  case  they  are  a  con- 
tinual source  of  safe///,  and  I  put  down  my 
tweaty-ei>;hl  years  practical  experience  against 
Mr.  Foster's  mushroom  theories. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Artliur  Billing,  re  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, I  rcaaily  admit  that  both  now  and  for 
some  J  ears  back,  the  "  existing"  fittings  may  be, 
and  have  been,  working  satisfactorily  ;  but  all 
that  is  since  altcralioiis  tcere  made,  as  stated  in 
the  new.spaper  I  referred  to.  Mr.  Billing  finds 
fault  with  me  for  only  quoting  a  part  of  the 
communication  referred  to.  With  yourpcnnis- 
sion,  I  beg  to  give  the  whole  of  it. 

DRAINAGE  AT  THE  COAST. 
(To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Glaxiinw  Kvenimj  Citizen.) 

Oreenlands,  Egham,  Sept.  29,  18S0. 

Sir,— In  the  Evening  Citizen  of  21st  Sept.  is  a  letter 


Oct.  29,  1880, 
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signed  "  Ozone,"  the  gist  of  wliich  is  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  all  and  sundry  trap^  under  w  c.'s,  sinks, 
baths,  basins,  &c.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted  "  Ozone  " 
would  soon  find  his  tiom  de  plume  a  misnomer,  for  most 
assuredly  tlie  reverse  of  ozone  would  find  its  way  up  the 
various  pipes  into  the  different  chambers  where  untrapped 
sanitary  appliances  were  fixed.  I  tried,  according  to 
orders,  this  panacea  for  all  the  evils  resultant  from  the 
use  of  many  traps,  in  a  modified  form,  using  one  trap  at 
tlie  base  of  soil-pipe,  leading  wastes  from  sinks  on  alter- 
nate floors  into  same  untrapped,  and  this  at  a  no  less  im- 
portant place  than  Guy's  Hospital.  /(  rmhd  in  failure, 
and  need  I  say  since  that  day  I  have  not  only  abandoned 
the  now  exploded  "one-trap"  theory  for  a  whole  house, 
but  should  regard  as  akin  to  aberration  of  intellect  the 
alternatives  suggested  by  "  Ozone."  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  your  space  to  enter  into  a  scientific  discussion  of 
the  utter  impracticability  of  such  a  plan  as  advocated  by 
your  correspondent ;  but  he  should  remember  that  in  partly 
or  wholly  tide-locked  sewers  there  is  an  everchanging 
barometric  pressure  going  on,  also  that  the  perimeters 
of  sewers  are  alternately  wet  and  di-y,  and,  furtlier,  that 
as  water  rises  in  them,  reducing  the  air  space,  if  only  to 
one-half,  it  bi-ings  to  bear  upon  the  air  a  pressure  equal 
to  a  column  of  water  34ft.  in  height,  and  this  pressure 
would  at  once  relieve  itself  up  the  untrapped  pipes.  I 
would  say  more,  but  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  deter 
anyone  from  trjing  this  Kari  Karu  system  of  terminating 
his  existence. — I  am,  &c., 

R.  Barnes  Austin,  M.S.C.E. 
I  am,  &c.,  W.  P.  BucHAN. 


IRON  IN  CEMENT. 

SiE, — If  you  are  not  tired  of  "Iron in  Port- 
land Cement"  I  would  fain  say  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Duke's  letter  in  your  last 
number. 

Your  correspondent  disavows  all  feeling  of 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  Portland  cement  being 
made  without  oxide  of  iron,  and  insists  that  its 
rejection  by  the  manufacturer  is  impracticable 
and  unnecessary,  and  quotes  "  a  very  eminent 
authority"  to  support  his  case. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Portland 
cement  is  best  when  it  contains  the  least  amount 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  tliis  is  confirmed  by  all 
reliable  experience  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Mr.  Duke  seems  to  imply  that  architects  are 
indifferent  about  the  materials  they  use  ;  but  I 
fear  he  pushes  this  doctrine  somewhat  too  far 
when  he  insists  that  cements  "  in  the  bulk  of 
cases  are  simply  to  last  as  long  as  the  materials 
with  which  they  are  associated."  The  late  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Francis  (cement  manufacturer),  at 
the  discussion  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  December,  1865,  said  (contending 
against  the  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Portland  cement) :  "Portland  stone  crushed  easier 
than  the  lowest  experiments  with  Portland 
cement.  Where,  then,  was  the  practical  use  of 
having  a  cement  stronger  than  the  material 
which  had  to  be  joined  together  ?  If  the  stone 
decayed  what  were  the  joints  good  for  ?  "  The 
cement  test  at  that  time  was  only  about  a  third 
of  the  present  requirements.  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  followed  Mr.  Francis  in  the  discussion  and 
said  : ' '  Then  it  had  been  argued  that  if  the  cement 
was  stronger  than  the  materials  which  it  had  to 
unite,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  manufac- 
turer should  be  unwilling  to  raise  the  standard 
of  quality.  But  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  any 
cement  had  been  obtained  which  was  '  too 
good.'  When  that  pitch  was  arrived  at,  it  could 
readily  be  diluted  with  a  larger  amount  of  sand, 
and  its  cost  and  its  strength  could  be  reduced  at 
pleasure.  It  was  the  engineer's  duty  to  raise 
the  standard  of  quality  ;  and  when  it  had  fairly 
been  determined  what  was  the  best  material,  it 
would  alwayscommand  its  price  in  the  market,  and 
that  would  determine  the  question  which  was 
the  most  marketable  article  to  produce." 

I  trouble  you  with  these  quotations  in  case 
any  of  your  readers  should  be  mi  led  by  Mr. 
Duke's  proposition  for  a  retrogressive  course  in 
assessing  the  quality  of  cement  by  comparison 
with  inferior  materials  of  construction. 

Mr.  Duke' s  buUdins:  experience,  like  his  cement 
practice,  must  be  confined  within  a  limited  circle, 
for  it  is  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  progress.  Because 
iron  is  in  cement  now,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
must  continue  to  be  a  damaging  ingredient  for 
all  time.  The  potter  who  desires  to  make  the 
highest  class  porcelain  or  pottery  carefully  elimi- 
nates all  iron  in  the  clay  under  treatment,  and 
by  this  comparatively  inexpensive  process 
secures  a  high  price  for  his  wares.  Let  the  intel- 
ligent cement-makerfollow  the  potter's  example, 
and  strive  to  improve  the  quality  of  cement 
by  some  similar  operation.  Mr.  Duke  may,  by 
some  special  knowledge,  be  able  to  produce  an 
"iron  "cement  which  can  compete  with  the 
best  Portland  in  the  market ;  and,  if  so,  I  trust 
that  he  may  reap  the  reward  which  his  intelli- 
gence in  that  case  deserves. 


The  interchange  of  materials  from  one  poin  t 
to  the  other  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issue, 
for  if  a  manufactory  is  wrongly  placed,  the 
sooner  it  is  shut  up  the  better.  Economical 
reasons  are  in  favour  of  producing  the  best 
article,  which,  in  the  case  of  cement  especially, 
would  secure  the  highest  price  ;  and  as  the  cost 
of  carriage  is  as  much  for  a  bad  quality  of  ce- 
ment as  a  good  one,  it  is  folly  to  produce  that 
which,  in  consequence,  would  be  loaded  with 
greater  transit  charges,  while  having  a  lower 
market  value.  The  simple  carriage  of  a  ton  of 
gold  costs  no  more  than  a  ton  of  silver  ;  but  the 
spending  value  of  the  one,  at  its  point  of  distri- 
bution, is  much  greater  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Duke's  nearness  to  Manchester  may  have 
caused  him  to  imbibe  the  cotton -spinner's  ideas 
of  cheap  cost,  and  disregards  weighting  his 
cement  with  iron,  so  long  as  it  pays.  His  brother 
manufacturers,  however,  do  not  use  clay  for 
weighting  their  cloths  which  contains  iron  ; 
otherwis :  their  dishonesty  would  ruin  the  fibre 
of  the  material,  conveying  to  distant  parts  the 
adulterant  that  sometimes  weighs  more  than  the 
cotton  itself.  Such  conduct  of  the  cotton -spinner 
has  shut  him  out  of  some  markets,  which  are 
now  only  accessible  by  representing  cloth  from 
Manchester  as  being  made  in  America.  Do  not  let 
us  encourage  a  faulty  manufactu-e  of  English 
cement,  which  may  eventually  lead  to  our  resort- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  calling  it  German  to 
insure  its  reception  in  distant  markets. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  this  correspondence 
originated  in  the  desire  of  an  engineer  to  protect 
himself  against  "iron  in  cement,"  and  closes 
(which  I  presume  it  will  now  do)  by  the  deter- 
mination of  a  manufacturer  to  insist  upon  its 
presence  being,  if  not  advantageous,  at  least 
unobjectionable. — I  am,  &c.. 

The  Weitee  of  the  Article. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I  see  that  Mr.  Barry's  report  is  directed 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  there  it  lies,  whilst  the 
committee  try  themselves  to  do  what  Mr.  Barry 
was  employed  for.  I  give  them  credit  for  their 
earnestness.  A  duty  is  now,  I  think,  incumbent 
on  all  the  competitors  who  sought  to  obey  the 
instructions,  namely,  to  protest  against  Mr. 
Corson's  design  being  allowed  in  the  competi- 
tion. He  has  disobeyed  the  instruction  by 
colouring  and  shading.  Not  only  was  the  rule 
explicit  and  positive  concerning  the  style  of 
drawings,  but  those  persons  who  wrote  to  the 
officials  on  the  subject  were  told  imperatively 
that  this  rule  must  be  adhered  to.  We  should, 
therefore,  protest  against  any  favouritism  towards 
Mr.  Corson  or  any  other  person,  and  demand 
that  the  committee  or  magistracy  abide  by  the 
rules  which  they  themselves  set  up.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  rule  as  to  cost  has  been 
broken.  So  it  has,  by  all,  Mr.  Corson  included. 
This  rule  was  broken  by  the  magistracy  them- 
selves saying  that  the  money  was  not  enough, 
&c.,  at  their  meetings.  Mr.  Barry,  instead  of 
supporting  the  rules,  practically  pooh-poohs 
them  ! — I  am,  &c.,  M. 


FARM-PLANS  AT  THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Sir,- — The  instructions  of  the  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association  to  competitors  in  this  class,  although 
brief,  were  clear  and  concise,  the  full  text  being 
as  follows  : — 

' '  Models  or  drawings  of  dairy  homestead  for 
a  dairy  of  fifty  cows  : — First  prize,  silver  medal 
and  £15  ;  second  prize,  bronze  medal  and  £10  ; 
third  prize,  certificate  and  £5.  Entry  fee  : 
Members,  £1  Is.  ;  non-members,  £2  2s.  If  a 
model,  notice  of  the  size  must  be  given  before- 
hand, and  stands  will  be  x>rovided  ;  if  drawings, 
the  set  must  be  coloured,  and  include  plans, 
sections,  and  isometrical  view.  In  either  case, 
the  farm-house,  pig'geries,  and  all  out-buildings 
must  be  given.  Scale  for  drawings  to  be  not 
less  than  |in.  to  the  foot,  details  jin.  Specifi- 
cation and  estimate  to  be  supplied." 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  therefore, 
that  after  such  very  simple  instructions  the 
second  prize  should  be  awarded  to  a  design  for 
a  farmstead  vnih.  accommodation  for  80  cows 
and  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  other 
buildings  ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  the  exhibitor 
— one  of  the  council  of  the  society — having  re- 
ceived firist  piize  for  the  same  plan  in  1878, 
when  the  conditions  were  that  the  accommoda- 
tion should  be  for  not  less  than  fifty  or  more 


than  a  hundred  cows,  and  which  plan  was  re- 
produced in  the  Building  News  for  January  17, 
1879. 

The  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  should,  I 
submit,  fee  extremely  careful  that  in  the  matter 
of  competing  designs  for  farm -buildings,  no 
deviation  from  the  conditions  should  be  per- 
mitted. The  fiasco  at  Kilburn  in  1 879  was  followed 
by  still  worse  treatment  of  competitors  at  the 
Dublin  Show  in  the  same  year,  when  no  prizes 
were  awarded,  the  greatest  difficulty  existed 
in  getting  the  plans  returned,  and  replies  to 
letters  of  inquiry  were  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  may  possibly  account  for  the  indifference 
shown  since  that  time  by  designers  of  farm- 
steads. At  any  rate,  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  case,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
although  the  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  offered 
double  the  amount  of  money  in  prizes  this  year 
that  they  did  last  year,  the  result  was  only  four 
entries  against  seventeen  in  1879. 

But  a  formal  protest  has  been  lodged  against 
the  decision  of  the  judges  in  the  present  instance, 
the  result  not  yet  being  determined.  If  the 
council  uphold  the  award,  and  if  in  the  future 
a  matter  of  50  per  cent.,  more  or  less,  of  accom- 
modation is  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  competi- 
tors—although the  conditions  state  definitely 
what  accommodation  is  to  be  provided— a  pre- 
cedent will  be  established  that  must  end  in  the 
said  competitors  being  allowed — to  use  the 
words  of  quite  a  different  competition  that  takes 
place  in  the  same  building  at  times— to  "  go  as 
they  like."— I  am,  &c.,        Thomas  Pottee. 


CHIPS. 

The  Devonshire  Hospital  at  Buxton  is  in  course 
of  enlargement,  by  which  the  accommodation  wiU 
be  increased  from  loO  to  300  beds  for  patients.  A 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  erection  of  a  large  dome 
to  cover  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  dome  is  l.')Oft.  in  diameter,  and  in  its 
construction  about  600  tons  of  iron,  besides  timber 
and  other  materials,  have  been  used;  it  is  set 
upon  a  low  and  substantial  building.  The  total 
outlay  will  be  about  £30,000. 

The  town  council  of  Bath  decided  last  week  to 
add  the  Roman  Baths,  recently  discovered  by  the 
borough  surveyor,  to  the  antiquities  under  the 
care  of  the  committee  of  the  Bath  Literary  and 
ScientiBc  Institution,  it  being  stated  that  every 
facility  would  be  given  for  the  access  of  the  public. 
The  custody  of  the  Russell  collection  of  maps  and 
plans,  which  have  been  purchased  by  subscription, 
was  accepted  by  the  town  council,  and  the  collection 
has  been  deposited  at  the  Institution. 

New  Sunday-schools  are  being  added  by  the  side 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  the  High-road, 
Lewisham  ;  the  buildings  are  being  constructed  of 
Kentish  rag  with  freestone  dressings,  and  are  in 
character  with  the  church.  Messrs.  Staines  and 
Sons,  of  Great  Eastern-street,  Shoreditch,  are  the 
builders. 

A  memorial  stained-glass  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  Martyu  chapel  of  Long-Melford 
parish-church.  West  Suffolk.  The  subj-ct  is  the 
"Ascension  of  Our  Lord,"  and  it  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sussex  Advertiser  states 
that  a  new  window  now  iu  course  of  construction 
at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Lewes,  has  unfortunately 
destroyed  a  portion  of  an  inscription  in  dark- 
coloured  flints  runningaloDg  the  south  front  of  that 
church.  The  characters  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  deciphered,  but  an  old  history  of  Lewes  gives 
the  words  as  "Hail  Mary!  full  of  Grace.  The 
Lord  be  with  Thee." 

A  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  at 
Ehosygwelia,  Bala,  erected  40  years  ago,  iias  just 
been  rebuilt  and  re-opened.  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  of 
London,  was  the  architect. 

A  report  by  Mr.  B.  Baker,  C.E.,  of  Queen- 
square-place,  Westminster,  was  received  by  the 
Gloucestershire  magistrates  last  week  at  their 
quarter  sessions,  respecting  the  highway  bridge  at 
Over,  one  of  Telford's  works.  The  report  stated 
that  the  thrust  would  in  time  destroy  the  bridge, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  abutment  foundations,  and 
quoted  from  the  original  notes  by  TeKord,  the 
sentence,  "  I  blame  myself  for  the  injudicious  par- 
simony of  omitting  the  pileing  and  platform  (to 
foundation  of  eastern  abutment)  and  mention  this 
case  as  a  useful  caution  to  practical  engineers." 
He  proposed  protective  works,  for  which  a  respon- 
sible contractor  had  made  an  offer  of  £2,970.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  considera^ 
tion  and  report. 

The  Ossett  local  board  have  accepted  an  offer 
by  Mr.  Paterson,  their  engineer,  to  carry  out  a 
drainage  scheme  for  Gawthorpe,  at  a  remuneration 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6272.] -Coloured  Drawing's.— What  are  Uio  legal 
charffea  an  aioliitect  cm  nialcc  for  coloured  de.sif^ii  for 
Ijuilding:,  without  any  spccilieatinn,  &c.,  pi'C'Umins  he  docs 
not  the  ,iob?  Is  there  any  law  or  legal  decision  on 
this  question?— Architect. 

[6273.]  —  Imitation  of  Hand  -  Painted  or 
Stained  Glass.— Arc  there  any  transferable  pointings 
mada  which  would  he  suitable  to  transfer  to  a  glass  fan- 
light over  front  duor  and  staircase  windows,  &c.,  and 
which  would  admit  of  being  washed  ?— J.  L.  Cole. 

[627-1.]— Surveyors'  Charges.— I  have  laid  out  a 
piece  of  ground  (33  aorc*)  in  street?  and  teri'aces  for 
building  purp' IS  s.  The  plan  has  been  litho^rapbed  for 
circulation.  Tlie  gi'ound  was  purchased  for  £25,000. 
Wonld  any  one  inform  me  a  fair  charge  to  make  for  my 
labours?- Scotia. 

[6275.]-GutterinEr  Altar  Candles.— I  have  built 
a  smaU  E.G.  chapel,  an<l  the  oHiciating  priest  tells  me 
that  the  candles  lighted  on  the  altar  duiing  Mass  run  and 
gutter  as  if  a  strong  eun-ent  of  air  was  passing  over 
them.  At  week  day  services,  when  the  congregation  is 
small,  this  does  not  occur.  The  chapel  is  crucS'orm,  about 
50ft.  from  front  to  back  of  allar,  by  18ft.  in  width,  short 
transepts.  Could  any  reader  kindly  give  mc  a  remedy  ? — 
Mediaeval. 

[6276.1  — Sewage  Disposal.— Having  a  gi-avel  bed 
of  6  acres  in  e,\tent,  and  averaging  6ft.  in  depth,  and  on 
the  slope  so  tliat  a  number  of  flat  filter-beds  could  be  easily 
fonned,  how  would  tliis  answer  for  sewage  disposal  ?  If 
■suitable,  the  sewage  of  how  many  persons  per  acre  should 
be  calculated  !—yE\VAGE. 

[6277.]— Party-Walls.— Has  one  of  the  joint  owners 
of  a  party- wall  the  right  to  build  same  higher  than  re- 
quired by  the  other,  of  course  paying  full  cost  of  extra 
height,  not  merely  when  flv.st  building,  but  in  ease  of  any 
alterations  he  may  wish  to  make  !  If  one  wishes  to  build 
higher  than  the  other,  how  about  cost  of  flasliings,  &o., 
caused  by  diifcieuce  of  height !  In  the  case  of  building- 
land  being  sold  off  to  different  builders,  awkward  cases 
arise  as  to  payment  for  party- walls,  when  they  do  not  both 
require  the  same  walls  the  same  height,  and  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  some  corraspondent  would  give  me  some 
reUable  information,  not  merely  private  opinions,  on  the 
laws  relating  to  same,  or  could  refer  me  to  any  autliorities 
on  the  subject,  which  seems  involved  in  confusion  and 
doubt. —Party-'VVall. 

[6278.]— Architect's  Commission.- 1  some  time 
ago  saw  two  very  curious  items  in  a  schedule  of  quanti- 
ties, and  should  like  very  much  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  inform  me  if  such  items  are  or  are  not  included  in 
an  architect's  commission  of  5  per  cent.  The  job  is  a 
large  Mansion  House,  now  being  erected  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  the  schedules  were  issued  by  a  known 
firm  of  surveyors  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  end  of  the  joiners' 
sche^.ule  occurred  the  following :—"  Allow  for  second  sot 
of  plans  for  contractor's  use  during  progress  of  works, 
payable  off  fii-st  instalment,  £600.  Allow  for  expenses  in 
connection  with  clerk  of  woiks  department  (correspond- 
ence and  looking  over  rep'^rts  I  presume),  £500."  At 
the  end  of  the  mason  work  most  probably  the  same 
occurs,  and  also  sums  in  proportion  at  each  of  the  other 
trades.  Taking  the  schedules  all  over,  say  £4,000  is  thus 
netted  by  the  architect  over  and  above  his  commission, 
and  I  should  Uke  to  ask  your  readers  if  these  charges  are 
sanctioned  by  the  R.I.B.A.  .scale  (as  the  architect  is  a 
member  of  this  body),  and  if  not,  what  term  can  mo.st 
appropriately  be  used  t.)  tliis  wholesale  way  of  making 
money  ! — Vanity  Fair. 

[6279.]— Cubical  Contents. —"What  is  the  be.st  and 
most  accm-ate  method  of  getting  out  the  cubical  content 
of  earth  in  a  niauliole  lift,  deep,  3ft  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  square,  and  tapei-ing  to  2ft.  at  the  top  .'  Also,  what 
method  is  used  for  getting  out  the  quantity  of  brickwork 
in  same,  the  walls  to  be  9in.  thick,  at  so  much  per 
square  yard  .'    Also,  the  quantity  of  briclvs  requh-ed. 


REPLIES. 

[6263.]— Doors.— I  t.ake  a  l^in.  lodged  door  to  be  a 
door  that  should  pi-operly  be  specified  as  a  I.Jin,  lodged 
lin.  door,  which  would  be  a  door  very  generally  used.  A 
Ijin.  door  witJi  l^in.  ledges  I  never  saw  used  or  heard  of 
in  25  years'  experience  in  the  building  trade.— J.  H.  M. 

[6264.]  —  Wall  Ties.— Chambers  and  Monnery's 
■wrought-iron  wall  ti^s,  placed  2ft.  apart  every  wjy.  wiU  be 
amply  sti-ong  onougli  for  connecting  a  4^  to  a  9in.  wall 
30it  high.  I  have  used  them  for  a  great  many  buildings, 
and  find  them  a  very  goo  1  article.  I  have  no"t  used  cast- 
iron  ties.— L.  Bui  ton,  Southampton. 

[6264.]— Wall  Ties.— Either  wrought  or  cast-iron,  if 
used  3ft.  apart  and  2ft.  in  height.  As  far  as  I  know  of 
them  in  using  them,  they  have  caiTied  walls  near  upon 
40f  t.  high,  and  I  would  use  them  double  that  height  if  the 
building  had  party-walls  and  joists  to  support  it  against 
rough  winds.  Say,  rooms  in  clear  20ft.  each  way  and  two 
4Jin.  walls  with  about  2^iu.  or  3iu.  cavity,  well  bed  the 
ties  each  end,  and  avoid  cutting  the  bricks  over  the  ties, 
but  make  the  ties  quite  firm  with  the  first  course  on  top 
of  ties.  -  J.  C. 

[6266.1- Weight  Carried  by  Brick  Pier.— If  the 

pier  IS  perfectly  true  and  plumb,  it  nucht  sustain  safely  a 
weight  of  16  tons ;  but  as  the  height  of  pier  exceeds  its 
breadth  so  much,  I  should  not  like  to  place  more  than  half 
that  upon  it.  Care  must  be  taken,  hov/ever,  that  the 
weight  carried  is  quite  vertical,  and  truly  built  of  good 
hard  bricks.  -  O.  H.  G. 

[6268.]— Spotty  Walls.— The  spottiness  and  damp 
which  have  so  discomfoited  '■  Peiiilexed  "  arc  due  to  sea- 
sand  in  the  plaster,  which  nothing  but  hacking  ofi'  the 
spotty  parts,  or  Uniug  the  wall  with  tinfoU  or  linoleum, 
will  remedy.  No  amount  of  di-stemncring  will  have  the 
desu-ed  effect.— G.  H.  G. 

,  [^269.]- Sea-Sand  in  Mortar.— As  an  old  readerof 
the  Building  News,  and  an  old  customer  of  sea-sand,  I 


liave  built  about  30  or  more  lodging-houses  within  40 
yards  to  high  wuter,  and  have  used  no  other  sand  for 
masonry  cementing,  2.  Pla  stering,  have  used  it  the  same 
liour  as  it  came  from  the  shore,  and  Iiad  no  complaint  of 
damp  in  any  way.  London  architects  specify  it  to  bo 
clean  from  salt,  and  the  sand  to  be  washed,  but  I  liave 
seen  it  to  be  unnccessaiy. — T.  J.  C. 

[6260.]— Sea-Sand  in  Mortar.  —  Sea-sand  is  un- 
doubtedly bettor  and  sharper  than  pit-sand,  if  tlie  saline 
matter  can  be  removed  ;  but  tliis  is  the  difficulty,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  whore  I  have  known  it  used  the  evils 
recorded  by  "  PciTplcxed  "  have  been  the  result.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  wash  it  all  over  in  fresh  water,  and  in 
this  case  nothing  could  be  better  for  mortar  or  plastering 
stuff.  There  is  no  real  objection  to  it  other  than  the  risk 
attending  imperfect  wasliing.  Higgius  and  all  authorities 
since  his  time  forbid  the  use  of  sea-sand.  Dr.  Higgins, 
if  I  remember,  excludes  it  from  any  other  purpose  than 
tliat  of  hydrauUc  work.  The  mortar  mp-dc  from  it  never 
hardens,  and  readily  imbibes  damp  from  tlie  atmosphere. 
Road  drift,  if  propeily  cleaned,  is  a  good  substitute  for 
river  or  pit-sand.  -  G.  H.  O. 

[6271.]— Rights  of  Architects'  Assistants.— It 

is  quite  lawful  for  an  architect's  assistant  to  practise  on 
his  own  account,  though  it  is  not  cu.stomaiy  to  do  so.  If 
his  private  work  does  not  interfere  with  the  duty  he  owes 
to  his  employer,  we  cannot  see  any  vaUd  objection  to  liis 
doing  so.  As  a  rule,  however,  employers,  especially  archi- 
tects, are  jealous  of  what  tlioy  might  consider  to  be  an 
encroachment  upon  theii-  privileges,  and  we  tlunk  it 
rather  objectionable  for  an  ai'chitect's  assistant  to  set  up 
and  practise  within  the  locality  of  his  employer.  Many 
architects  would  certainly  object  to  his  doing  so.  There 
is,  moreover,  an  etiquette  in  the  matter  which  cannot  be 
altogether  set  aside.— G.  H.  G. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

HuNGEEFOHD. —  A  threc-light  window  has  re- 
cently been  placed  m  the  parish-church.  Hunger- 
ford.  The  subject  represented  is  the  "  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  our  Lord  occupying  the  centre  li^ht, 
with  figures  of  His  disciples  in  the  two  side-Moht«. 
The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lights  are  tilled 
with  arcliitectural  canopies.  The  window  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
and  Bayne,  of  London. 


STATtTES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Memorial  to  the  Late  Prince  Ijiperial. — The 
memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Imperial  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  will  shortly  be  erected  'on  Chisle- 
hurst  Common.  The  memorial,  a  Runic  croEs, 
which  is  made  of  gray  granite,  27ft.  high,  rests  on 
a  solid  granite  ba?o  led  up  to  by  steps.  In  front  is 
the  inscription,  and  on  the  back  an  extract  from 
the  will  of  the  Prince.  The  granite  is  from  the 
quarries  of  Messrs.  Shearer,  Field,  and  Co.,  De 
Lank,  Cornwall,  who  have  executed  the  workfrom 
the  design  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Eobsoa. 

Salisbury. — A  canopied  tomb,  wi  hareeumbeut 
figure  of  the  late  Bishoio  Hamilton,  will  shortly  be 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  in  the  cathedral. 
The  design  is  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  fiaure 
is  the  work  of  the  Eon.  and  Rev.  Beitram  Plvy- 
d-ll-Bouverie. 

Statues  op  Burns.— On  the  16th  iust.  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  poet  Burns  was  unveiled  at  Dundee, 
in  presence  of  some  30,000  persons.  The  statue, 
which  is  in  bronze,  was  executed  by  Sir  John  Steell, 
R.S.  A.,  and  represents  the  poet  sitting  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree.  A  replica  of  this  statue  has  been  set  up 
in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  was  unveiled 
on  the  2nd  inst. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Bandon.— The  board  of  guardians  of  the  Bando^^ 
Union  (Co.  Cork,  Ireland)  have  approved  of  the 
plans  of  proposed  water-supply,  prepared  by  Nat- 
Jackson,  C.E.  The  reservoirs  will  contain  about 
5,000,000  gallons  of  water — 12  days'  supply,  at  20 
gallons  per  day  for  each  head  of  the  population. 
The  estimated  cost  is  .£1,600. 

DoNCASTEE. — On  Wednesday  the  new  reservoirs 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  Doncaster  Cor- 
poration at  Thrybcrgh,  about  four  miles  from 
Rotherham,  were  opened.  The  water  is  brought 
to  the  Thrybergh  reservoir  by  a  conduit  from  the 
Conisborouah  biook,  a  distance  of  about  a  couple 
of  miles.  This  reservoir  occupies  about  47  acres  of 
land,  and  is  capable  of  holding  254,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  Yesterday  it  contained  about  210,000,000. 
The  engineer  of  these  works  is  Mr.  P.  S.  Brundell, 
C.E.,  of  Doncaster,  and  for  about  four  years  they 
were  carried  out  under  the  supeiiutendence  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Tyler.  About  two  years  ago  that  gentleman 
received  an  appointment  under  the  Wigau  Cor- 
lioration,  and  since  then  the  woiks  at  Thiybergh 
have  been  superintended  either  by  the  engineer  or 
his  assistants.  The  cist  of  the  works  is,  up  to 
the  present  time,  about  £120,000,  and  ubout  £G0  000 
has  been  expended  as  compensation.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  works  was  Mr.  James  Tf:anc,  of 
Maryport. 

LiMEEiCK. — The  corporation  received,  last  week, 
a  report  from  the  city  surveyor,   Mr.  W.  E. 


Corbett,  a  report  as  to  the  Itetter  provision  of 
water-supply  to  the  city,  for  which  schemes  were 
recently  invited,  in  competition,  from  civil  engi- 
neers. Mr.  Corbett,  reviewing  the  several  designs, 
recommended  that  the  present  water  company's 
works  be  purchased,  and  that  the  supply  be  sup- 
plemented from  the  River  Shannon.  The  intake 
pipe  Rhould  ho  extended  above  the  mouth  of  the 
tributary  Grooniii  river,  and  new  pumping-works 
and  reservoir  should  bo  formed  at  Newcastle-hill, 
with  a  riin.  supply-main  from  thence  to  the  city. 
His  estimate  of  cost  was  £45,000  for  new  works, 
and  .£1'J,500  capitalisation  of  extra  annual  outlay. 
It  was  resolved  to  send  the  report  and  scheme  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 


CHIPS. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Hindbura,  in  South 
Lonsdale  hundred,  has  been  rebuilt  for  the  county 
magistrates  of  Lancashire.  Mr.  Cumberland,  of 
Bentham,  was  the  contractor ;  and  the  work  was 
done  from  plans  by,  and  under  the  suporv'ision  of, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Paley,  the  county  bridgemanter. 

Extensive  additions  to  the  parish-church  of  North 
Ormesby,  Middlesbro',  have  recently  been  made, 
consisting  of  new  south  aisle,  south  transept,  and 
the  lengthening  of  the  whole  building  westtvard. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  Noel  Armtield,  of  the 
fii-m  of  Armfield  and  Bottomley,  Whitby  and 
Middlesbro',  and  the  works  have  been  curried  out 
by  Messrs.  Allison,  Brothers,  Middlesbro'. 

The  Hove  Co?nmissioners  last  week  decided  to 
allow  their  surveyor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark, 
£100,  as  lemuueration  for  extra  work  in  preparing 
plans  and  designs  for  the  chapels,  lodge,  walls,  and 
other  works  in  connection  with  the  new  cemetery. 

A  new  reading-room  and  cocoa-favem  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  lugleton,  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
John  He\vifson,  of  Lancaster. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  are  going  to  sell 
on  Wednesday  next,  at  Woking  station,  a  quantity 
of  nursery  stock  which  seems  worth  attention  from 
planters  and  others.  The  ground  is  afterwards  fo 
be  offered  for  building  purposes. 

A  memorial  reredos  has  just  been  p'aced  in 
Evershot  parish-church,  Dorset.  It  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Kempe,  of  London,  and  is  of  dark  oak, 
divided  into  five  panels,  of  which  the  centre  one 
contains  a  brass  cross,  and  the  others,  shields  of 
brass,  beaiiug  each  an  emblem  of  one  of  the 
Evangelists.  Outside  these  panels  are  rich  red 
velvet  hangings  and  oak  panelling,  picked  out 
with  gilding.  Anew  altar-cloth  of  olive-green  silk, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  siiks,  his  been  worked 
and  placed  in  the  church  by  the  donor  of  the 
reredos,  Mrs.  W.  Wyndham  Bariug. 

Two  memotial-stones  of  a  new  Weslcyan  Me- 
thodist school  and  school  chapel,  to  be  built  in 
Crookesmore-road,  Sheffield,  were  laid  on  Monday. 
The  building  will  be  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
architecture,  built  of  Oughtibiidge  wall  stone, 
with  dressings  of  ashlar  stone  from  Grenoside. 
Theland  and  the  schools  will  together  cost  £2,000. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  ii  the  architect. 

The  first  stone  of  a  memorial,  to  be  erected  in 
Wisbech,  in  honour  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  the 
advocate  of  negro  emancipation,  was  laid  on  Mon- 
day. This  earnest  opponent  of  slavery  was  born 
in  that  town  in  1760.  The  memorial  will  chiefly 
consist  of  a  statue,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A. 

A  now  Congregational  church,  to  accommodate 
500,  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Heaton,  a  suburb 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  church  will,  when 
completed,  consist  of  a  cave  with  double  tran- 
septs, and  there  will  be  a  small  west-end  gallery. 
At  the  east  end  will  be  a  schoolroom  and  class- 
room vestry,  with  other  conveniences.  The 
materials  to  be  used  are  stone,  with  ashlar 
dressings  and  slated  roof.  Eventually,  the  erection 
of  a  tower  and  spire  is  contemplated.  Messrs. 
OUver  and  Leeson,  of  Newcastle,  are  (he  archi- 
tects. 

The  Glasgow  Ci^y  Improvement  Trust  last  week 
adopted  a  recommendation  of  a  committee  based 
on  a  report  and  plans  by  Mr.  Carrick,  C.E.,  the 
city  engineer,  to  erect  on  an  orea  now  being  cleared 
in  the  Salt-market,  shops,  having  over  them  houses 
built  as  workmen's  tenements  of  one  and  two 
rooms  and  kitchen  "that  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
city  and  a  model  to  builders."  It  was  ttated  that 
the  rentals  would  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  outlay. 
The  trust(  es  also  considered  four  alternative  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Canick  for  laying  out  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Tru.st  at  Towuhead,  and  adopted 
No.  2,  by  which  the  land  will  be  laid  out  in  00ft. 
wide  streets,  with  spaces  between  the  backs  of 
tenemputs  of  from  110  to  HOft.,  and  let  out  to 
builders.  The  rttuin  is  estimated  at  £71,361,  and 
the  probable  number  of  poreons  housed  2,640. 

Plans  for  a  lodge  at  the  new  cemetery  were  sub- 
I  mitted  to  the  Horsham  burial  board  by  their 
I  architect,  Mr.  R.  Aldridge,  on  Monday,  aiid  were 
I  adopted. 
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Messbs.  Robert  Boyle  and  Son  liaving  re- 
cently applied  their  patent  self-acting  air-pump 
ventilators  to  the  chapel  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, imder  the  dii-ection  of  Mr.  Alfred  Water, 
house,  some  experiments  were  made  to  test  their 
efficiency,  and  though  subjected  to  very  trying 
conditions,  they  were  found  to  be  acting  in  a 
most  efficient  manner,  the  air  being  extracted 
through  each  ventilator  at  the  rate  of  about  700 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  whilst  there  was  not  the 
slightest  down-draught  experienced  during  the 
whole  time  the  experiments  lasted.  Those  pre- 
sent expressed  themselves  thoroughly  satisfied 
■with  the  result  of  the  experiments,  and  also 
with  the  marked  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  entire  absence  of  currents.  These 
ventilators  are  to  be  extensively  adopted  at 
another  college  in  Cambridge,  to  the  Guildhall 
of  which  town  they  have  also  lately  been 
applied. 

The  First  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Session 
1880-81  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next,  when 
the  opening  address  of  the  session  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  pre- 
sident. A  special  general  meeting  of  members 
only  win  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
meeting  (probably  at  9.30  p.m.),  to  elect  an 
honorary  secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Henry  "Wyatt,  deceased  the  3rd  of  August, 
1880.  A.  memorial,  signed  by  335  members  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  1,000 
non-members,  is  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  and  Council  on  the  question  of  the 
present  state  of  public  architectural  competitions. 
The  memorialists  say  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  profession,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  devise  a  remedy  which,  while  insuring 
greater  advantages  to  the  public,  will  at  the 
same  time  place  the  competition  system  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis.  The  memorialists  fur- 
ther state  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  call  for 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  and 
that  the  most  effectual  way  of  insuring  this  will 
be  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  all  members 
of  the  profession  can  agree  not  to  take  part  in 
an}^  public  competition  unless  a  professional  ad- 
judicator of  established  reputation  is  appointed. 
To  such  a  condition,  if  generally  accepted,  the 
memorialists  are  prepared  to  bind  themselves. 

The  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Sunday  Society 
was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  when  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Professor  TyndaU.  Professor 
Tyndall  said  that  in  all  times  what  was  called 
the  objective  character  of  religion  had  never 
been  changed.  There  were  many  instances  of 
this,  but  the  difference  which  most  concerned 
them  was  as  to  the  binding  power  of  the  Jewish 
law  in  reference  to  the  dissensions  which  broke 
out  among  the  Apostles  themselves.  Nobody 
who  read  with  attention  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
coidd  fail  to  discern  that  the  mighty  propa- 
gandist had  to  cari-y  on  a  life-long  struggle  in 
erder  to  maintain  his  authority.  As  a  minister 
of  Christ  he  fought  for  freedom— a  freedom 
which  it  might  be  said  they  were  still  contending 
for.  Nobody  more  than  he  woidd  fight  against 
the  making  of  the  Sabbath-day  into  a  common 
working-day.  The  following  motion  was  agreed 
to  : — "  That  this  meeting  heartily  approves  the 
action  of  the  Sunday  Society,  and  trusts  that 
both  Houses  of  ParHameHt  will  next  session 
adopt  the  foUowing  resolution,  viz.,  'That,  in- 
asmuch as  all  opposition  to  the  action  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  opening  on  Sundays 
the  national  museums  and  galleries  in  the  sub- 
urban distr  cts  of  London  and  in  Dublin  has  en- 
tirely ceased,  owing  to  the  good  results  which 
have  followed  such  opening,  this  House  is  now 
of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  ex- 
tending this  action  to  all  national  institations  of 
a  like  character.'  " 

The  people  in  the  City  who  are  answerable 
for  the  present  position  of  the  Temple  Bar 
Memorial  seem  determined,  if  possible,  to  show 
that  the  outcry  against  it  as  an  obstruction  to 
the  traffic  was  a  most  legitimate  one.  They  are 
now  making  more  room  on  the  north  side  of  the 
structure  for  vehicular  traffic  by  narrowing  the 
pavement  originally  given  for  the  benefit  of 
foot-traffic  in  front  of  the  New  Law  Courts.  Not 
content  with  this,  it  is  said,  they  were  also  pro- 
ceeding to  do  the  same  on  the  south  side,  when 
they  received  a  reminder  from  Messrs.  Child 


and  Co.  that  the  pavement  they  were  so  quickly 
appropriating  had  been  given  by  the  bank  when 
the  new  premises  were  erected,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  it  was  to  remain  a  foot- 
way. On  Wednesday  the  City  Lands  Committee 
of  the  City  Coi-poration  waited  upon  the  Strand 
District  Board  of  Works,  for  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  that  body  to  reconsider  the  resolu- 
tion they  had  come  to  opposing  the  erection  of 
the  Temple  Bar  Memorial,  and  withholding  their 
sanction  to  the  construction  of  a  rest  for  pedes- 
trians on  the  west  side  of  the  memorial.  One  of 
the  deputation  pleaded  that  if  the  Strand  Board 
continued  to  refuse  their  sanction  there  would  be 
but  one  rest,  and  the  memorial  would  look  "like 
a  pig  with  one  ear."  A  member  of  the  Strand 
Board  moved  that  the  sanction  of  the  Board  be 
given  to  the  application.  The  chaiiinan,  how- 
ever, ruled  this  out  of  order.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done,  he  pointed  out,  would  be  to  rescind  the 
resolution  ah'eady  passed,  and  that  could  be 
done  only  by  notice  of  motion.  The  matter, 
therefore,  was  ordered  to  stand  over  until  next 
week. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors  will  be  held 
at  Salford,  on  Friday  next.  The  members  will 
assemble  at  11  a.m.  at  the  "Swan"  Inn,  near 
to  Weaste  station,  on  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Railway.  Those  who  require  further  in- 
formation are  desired  to  address  their  communi- 
cations to  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  M.Inst.C.E.,  District 
Honorary  Secretary,  2,  Cooper-street,  Man- 
chester. The  members  will  first  proceed  to 
Mode  Wheel,  where  Mr.  Ai-thur  Jacob, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  borough  engineer  of  Salford,  will 
show  them  the  concrete  sewage  tanks  now  in 
course  of  construction,  and  describe  the  system 
of  intercepting  sewers  adopted  and  carried  out  at 
Salford.  If  time  permits,  members  may  likewise 
visit  the  iron  bridge  in  course  of  construction 
over  the  river  Irwell,  and  the  health  committee's 
depot  at  Holt  Town,  Manchester,  where  the 
night-soil  of  the  town  is  converted  into  a  native 
guano. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  127th  session  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  is  announced  for  the  17th 
November,  when  the  opening  address  will  be 
delivered  by  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  chairm.an 
of  the  council.  Before  Christmas  there  will  be 
four  ordinary  meetings,  in  addition  to  the 
opening  meeting,  at  which  the  following  papers 
wiU  be  read  :  — November  24th — "Barry's  In- 
fluence on  English  Art,"  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
December  1st— "The  Photophone,"  by  W.  H. 
Preece.  December  8th — "London  Fogs,"  by 
Dr.  A.  Carpenter.  December  15 — "  The  Use  of 
Sound  for  Signals,"  by  E.  Price  Edwards. 
Among  the  papers  down  on  the  list  for  reading 
after  Christmas  are  : — "  The  Present  Condition 
of  the  Art  of  Wood-carving  in  England,"  by  J. 
Hungerford  PoUen,  and  "The  Discrimination 
and  Artistic  Use  of  Precious  Stones,"  by  Prof . 
A.  H.  Church.  Five  courses  of  lectures  are 
announced  under  the  Cantor  bequest : — First 
course — Five  lectures  on  "  Some  Points  of  Con- 
tact between  the  Scientific  and  Artistic  Aspects 
of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Church.  Second  course — Three  lectures  on 
"Watchmaking,"  by  Edward  Rigg,  M.A. 
Third  course — Four  lectures  on  "  The  Scientific 
Principles  involved  in  Electric  Lighting,"  by 
Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  F.R.S.  Fourth  course— 
Thi-ee  lectures  on  "  The  Art  of  Lace-making," 
by  Alan  S.  Cole.  Fifth  course — Three  lectures 
on  "  Colour- Blindness  and  its  Influence  upon 
Various  Industries,"  by  R.  Brudenell  Carter. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Fog  and  Smoke  Committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Health  and  Kyrle 
Societies  was  held  on  Wednesday  week  at  the 
society's  rooms,  41,  Berners-.street,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart  in  the  chair.  Several  schemes  for  the 
introduction  of  smokeless  fuel  were  considered, 
and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  sub-committee 
of  experts  to  examine  and  report  on  the  different 
inventions  for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  such 
sub-committee  to  consist  of  Dr.  Siemens,  Pro- 
fessor Chandler  Roberts,  Captain  GaltoUj  Mr. 
Hoole,  Mr.  Statham,  and  Mr.  Eassie ;  also  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  holding  in  London  an 
exhibition  of  smoke-prevention  apparatus.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  on  Wednecday  last, 
when  the  Chairman  stated  that  further  communi- 
cations had  been  received  containing  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  these  communi- 
cations were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee of  Experts.  The  Chairman  observed 
that  communications  were  in  progress  with  a 


view  to  an  exhibition  being  organised  of  smoke- 
prevention  apparatus ;  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick 
having  assured  the  Committee  that  in  this  matter 
the  Society  of  Arts  would  aft'ord  any  help  it 
could,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  might  also 
be  well  to  have  an  exhibition  which  would  show 
the  relative  warming  power  of  different  gas- 
stoves.  The  chairman  suggested  that  a  com- 
munication should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Edmund 
Henderson  asking  him  whether  he  could  favour 
the  Committee  with  any  details  as  to  the 
organisation  by  which  the  Act  was  attempted  to 
be  put  into  operation  in  the  metropolis,  and  as 
to  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  and  carry 
out  its  provisions  ;  and  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  create  for  London  a 
separate  organisation,  attached  either  to  the 
Home  Office  or  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  statute  more 
generally  in  force.  This  suggestion  was  adopted ; 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  for  a  week. 


Xiamplou^h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refresliiji8r> 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVKIIS,  HILIOUSNESS. 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemiits  throutibout  tbe  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holbom  Hill.    Uae  no  $ubatitute  — TAdtt.I 

HoUoway's  Pills.— Tj^ihoid  and  other  Fevers  may 
be  arrested  in  their  early  stages  by  a  course  uf  these  purifying 
Pills.  This  medicine  controls  the  circulation,  lessens  the 
shiverinf;,  and  moditics  the  hot  periods.  HoUuway's  Pills  relax 
the  parched  skin,  diminish  the  e.\cessivc  thirst,  clear  the  furred 
tongue,  and  restore  to  health. 


CHIPS. 

Kingston  Bagi^rize  church  has  been  reseated 
and  otherwise  renovated.  All  the  seats  are  of 
English  oak  ;  those  in  the  chancel  have  carved 
ends.  New  floors  have  been  laid,  and  a  new  altar 
and  font  have  been  fixed.  The  warming  is  by  one 
of  Messrs.  Musgrave's  patent  slow- combustion 
stoves  with  warm  and  cold  air  flues,  specially 
arranged  from  the  architect's  design.  The  works 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  of 
Wantage,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby, 
of  Abingdon. 

The  workmen  of  Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  and  Co.» 

builders,  of  Gloucester,  now  employed  upon  the 
new  municipal  buildings  at  Hastings,  in  course  of 
ereotiou  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Andrews,  borough 
surveyor,  had  a  tea  and  meeting  on  Fiiday  even- 
ing. In  the  course  of  llie  proceedings  a  carriage- 
clock  and  gold  chain  and  locket  were  j)resented,  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen,  to  Mr.  James  Heavens, 
foreman  of  works. 

The  Workmen's  Hall  in  West  Ham-lane,  Strat- 
ford, E.,  is  in  course  of  enlargement.  The  tender 
of  Mr.  Hosking  has  been  accepted  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract. 

New  infant-schools  erected  in  connection  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Liverpool,  were  solemnly  blessed  on  Monday  week. 
Accommodation  has  been  prov  ded  for  500  children 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  The  work  of  erection  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holme  and  Nicol, 
Liverpool,  from  plans  prepared  by  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Robert  Hutchison,  of  Hill  wood,  was  on  Fri- 
day elected  dean  of  guild  lor  Edinburgh  by  102 
votes  to  91  given  for  Mr.  Wi  liam  McGregor, 
builder,  of  that  city. 

A  new  line  of  railway,  connecting  Ballycastle  on 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  with  the  Northern  Counties 
of  Ireland  Railway  at  Ballymoney,  was  opened  on 
Monday. 

The  New  Inn  premises,  Eastbourne,  were  opened, 
after  enlargement  and  rebuilding,  with  a  house- 
warming  dinner,  last  week,  at  which  were  present 
the  architect,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tome?,  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Reuben  Climpsou,  both  of  Eastbourne. 

The  harbour  trustees  of  Cardiff  made  an  agree- 
ment on  Monday  with  Mr.  T.  A.  Walker,  the 
contractor  for  the  new  east  dock,  to  complete  the 
work  by  Oct.  20,  1881,  nine  months  earlier  than 
the  time  fixed  by  the  original  contract,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  bj'  the  trustees  of  an 
additional  £D,000. 

A  new  station  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Polegate 
junction,  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
direct  line  to  Eastbourne.  Mr.  Anscombe  is  the 
contractor. 

At  the  Court  of  Common  Council  for  the  City  of 
London  it  was  reported  that  thirty  sculptors  were 
in  communication  with  the  Bridge  House  Estates 
committee  as  to  the  comi^etition  for  the  statuary 
to  be  placed  on  Blackfriars-bridge. 

The  workhouse  schools  at  Caerleon  are  about  to 
be  enlarged,  for  the  guardians  of  Newport  Union, 
at  a  cost  of  £6,000.  Mr.  Watkins  is  the  architect, 
and  on  Saturday  the  guardians  appointed  Mr. 
Thos.  Jenkins,  of  Caerleon,  as  clerk  of  works. 
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CHIPS. 

At  tlio  London  Daukniptcy  Court  yesterday  un 
application  w:i9  made  for  tlio  appointment  of  a 
receiver  and  manager  of  the  estate  of  Georf^c 
Stevens,  who  lias  pctitiomd  the  Court  for  the 
liquidation  of  liis  affairs,  describing  liimself  M  of 
St.  Mark's-road  and  Oxfoid-fjardens,  Notting-hill, 
builder,  lately  carrying  on  business  in  partnership 
with  George  Colls,  un<Icr  the  style  of  Stephens  and 
Colls.  Tlie  dcl)ts  secured  and  unsecured  are  stated 
at  ,£50, 000.  Tlic  assets  arc  expected  to  realise  a 
considerable  surplus.  His  Honour  appointed  Mr. 
F.  B.  Smart,  accountant,  receiver  and  manager  of 
the  estate. 

The  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians  received,  on 
Friday,  a  reiiort  from  the  solicitor  as  to  the  long- 
pending  arbitration  between  the  guardians  and  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  the  contractor  for  the  new  infirmary. 
Mr.  Taylor  claims  £G,000,  and  the  guardians  have 
offered  him  £1,000  in  settlement.  The  arbitration 
has  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  continued  illness 
of  the  arbitrator,  Mr  Stephenson,  and  already  the 
guardians  have  incurred  .£550  costs,  in  addition  to 
the  architect's  claim  and  arbiti-ator's  fees.  The 
solicitors  for  Mr.  Taylor  now  offer  to  accept  £3,000 
in  settlement  of  all  claims.  The  Board  resolved, 
after  discussion,  to  offer  ,£2,000  in  settlement. 

At  Fakenham,  on  Friday  last,  the  first  sod  was 
cut  of  the  Norwich  FiXtension  of  the  Lynn  and 
Fakenham  Railway.  The  new  line  will  be  30  miles 
in  length,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
and  Jarvis,  who  have  undertaken  to  complete  it 
by  August,  1882. 

The  parishtchurch  of  Reigate  is  in  course  of  re- 
storation, from  the  plans,  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion, of  Mr.  E.  Larmer,  architect,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  Bagley. 

Mr.  Alexander  Speed  Livingstone,  civil  engi- 
neer, died  from  heart  disease  on  Tuesday  week, 
whilst  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess,  at  his  own 
house  in  Sydenham.    He  was  68  years  of  age. 

The  Leicester  Town  Council,  at  a  special  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday,  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  pre- 
vention of  floods  in  the  borough,  estimated  to  cost 
at  least  £80,000.  It  involves  deepening  and  widen- 
ing the  upper  Soar  river,  the  formation  of  a  new 
canal,  and  the  reclamation  of  much  corporation 
land.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Griffiths,  borough  engineer,  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Hawsley,  hydraulic  engineer.  The  town  council 
are  now  expending  about  £50,000  on  improvements 
to  the  lower  Soar  river. 

The  rebuilding  of  Deptford-bridge  has  bee'i 
commenced  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Gammon 
and  Co.  The  work  of  rebuilding  and  enlarge- 
ment is  being  done  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

The  east  window  in  the  south  aisle  of  Pensford 
Church  is  being  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a 
memorial.  It  is  of  two  lights,  the  subjects  being 
" Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd"  and  ''Our  Lord 
healing  the  Blind  Man."  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  and  Son,  of 
College-green,  Bristol. 

A  new  organ  placed  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Norwich,  by  public  subscription,  and  presented  to 
the  city,  was  opened  on  Fiiday  night.  It  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Biycesou  Bros,  and  Ellis,  of 
Charlton  Works,  Islington.  The  old  oak  case  has 
been  enlarged  and  adapted  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Edward  Boardman,  architect,  of  Norwich. 


Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryness,  tick- 
ling and  ii-ritation,  iiiclii  ciiii^  couiili  aiul  affecting  tlio  voice.  Fur 
these  symptoms  use  Enps's  Glyceiino  Jiijubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  cunfcctimis,  being  in  proximity  to"  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  "Jd.  and  Is,  Ud.,  labelled 
'*  James  Epps  and  Co  ,  Homcoopathic  Chemists,  tondon,"  A 
letter  received  :  "  Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  Glycerine 
Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  {with  or  without  medical  treat- 
ment) in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear 
the  voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  anv  harm. — Yours  faithfully, 
Gordon  Holmes,  L.R, CP, E,,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Municilial 
Tlu-oat  and  Ear  Infinnary," 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTXING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Inau- 
gui'al  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  J. 
■Whichcord,    8  p,m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  "  Engineering' 
Notes  on  C>-pnis."  By  C.  J.  Alford 
7.30  pm. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archieological 
Society. 

Thuesdat.— St.  Paul's  Ecclcsiological  Society.  Paper  on 
"Old  St.  Paul's."  By  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
MacKenzie  Walcott,  B,D.,  F.S.A. 

Feiday. — Architectural  Association.  Pie.sidential  addi'ess 
by  Ernest  C,  Lee,    7,30  p,m. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 

Superiorto  Earth  Closets,   For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages. 
Schools,  &c, 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  RECIUIRED, 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatien  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—  [Advt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Anvx.] 


BOX  GROUND  STONE 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions,  being 
Well-known  and  Tried  Weather  Stone. 


50,000  I'eet  Cube   in  Stock. 

PICTOR  &  SONS, 


BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  gi'ving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering—  at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

BEDFORDsniEE.— For  erecting  a  bridge  between  FUt- 
mck  and  Mauldon,  for  the  Wobm-n  District  Highway 
Board.    Mr.  Adkines,  surveyor  : — 

Randall  (accepted)    £44   5  0 

Bethnal  Green.— For  alterations  at  the  "  Prince 
Albert,"  Mape  street,  for  Mr.  R,  Hillier,  Mr,  Edward 
Brown,  architect,  5,  Church-street,  Spitalfields  :— 

Salt    £1,145   0  0 

Marr    1,113   0  0 

Skipper  (accepted)   1,015  0  0 

Gasfitter's  work  :  — 

Stedman  (accepted)   125  0  0 

Brestfoed,  —  For  erection  of  granai-j',  &c,,  High-street, 
Brentford,  for  Messrs,  Jiipp  and  Sous,  Messrs.  Smithies 
and  Gladman,  architects  :— 

Adamsou  and  Sons   £993   0  0 

Nye    995   0  0 

Beauchamp    975   0  0 

Brunsden    900   0  0 

Brentford.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  bar  of 
"Plough  Inn,"  High-.street,  Brentford  (exclusive  of 
fittings),  for  Montague  Ballard,  Esq.  Messrs.  Smithies 
and  Gladmair,  architects  : — 

Beauchamp  (accepted)    £160  0  0 

Beownhills, — For  the  erection  of  new  offices,  for  the 
local  board  of  Browuhills,  near  Wolverhampton  :  — 
Lowe  and  Flint,  Dudley  (accepted),,,    £2,462  10  0 

Falmouth, — For  the  erection  of  a  new  organ  in  the 
parish-church  of  Falmouth  :  — 

Hele  and  Co,,  Plymouth  (accepted)   £700   0  0 
[Seven  tenders  were  received,] 
Hackney  Wick,— For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at 
Sidney-road,  Hackney  Wick,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London,    Mr,  E.  R,  Robson,  architect.    Quantities  sup- 


Staines  and  Son   

,,,  £18,273 

0 

0 

Wood,  Bros   

17,912 

0 

0 

Booth  and  Sons   

16,414 

0 

0 

Bra.ss  

16,257 

0 

0 

Hig,g-s  and  Hill   

15,998 

0 

0 

Braid  and  Co.   

15,994 

0 

0 

Hook  and  Oldrey  

15,519 

0 

0 

Kirk  and  Randall  

14,940 

0 

0 

Nightingale  

14,882 

0 

0 

Pritchard   

14,726 

0 

0 

Grover   

14,483 

0 

0 

Cox   

14,460 

0 

0 

Boyce  

14,460 

0 

0 

Ilfeacombe, — For  u'on  framing  to  roof  of  swimming- 
bath,  tor  the  Hfracombe  Hotel  Co,  (Limited),  Mr.  W. 
M .  Robbins,  architect :  - 

Maclellan,  P,  and  W  ,  Glasgow    ...     £371  6  0 

Gardner,  J.  O,  and  Co.,  London  ,,,       297  0  0 

Isca  Foundry  Co,,  Ne'wiiort,  Mon.      293  0  0 

King,  J.,  Hfracombe   275  0  0 

Avery,  J.,  Hfracombe  (accepted)  ...      248  0  0 

Kerslake,  J.,  Exeter   242  0  0 

For  joiner's  work  to  said  roof  :  — 

Kibby,  Gloucester  (accepted)        .,,    £250  0  0 

Ilfeacombe, — For  pair  of  WOas,  Foiicseue-place,  for 
Mr,  G.  E.  Russell.    Mr.  W.  H,  Robbins,  architect  :— 
Collins,  R,,  Hfracombe  (accepted). 

Inverness-shire, — For  reconstructing  the  Findhorn 
bridge,  for  the  road  trustees  of  Inverness  county,  Mr. 
Wm,  Paterson,  C,E,,  Edinburgh,  engineer  : — 
OUver  &  Arroll,  Lcith-walk,  Edinburgh  (accepted)  £1,507. 

Cahbeewell,  S.E. — For  tlie  erection  of  7  shops  in 
Albany-road,  5  stables  in  Albany  Mews,  and  building  5 
shops  on  fore  courts  on  Camberwell-road,  for  Mr.  A. 
Stedall.  Mr.  George  Edwa  ds,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Jlr.  Hem'y  Lovegrove  :— 

Allow  for  old 
Materials. 

Ashhy,  Bros  £11,193   0   0    £80   0  0 

Woodward    10,757    0   0       15    0  0 

Colls  and  Sons   10,750   0   0     ICO   0  0 

Nightingale    9,783   0   0     200   0  0 

Downs  and  Co   9,655   0   0      56   0  0 

Mortar   9  608   0   0     125   0  0 

Hobson   9,573    0   0       30   0  0 

Scrivener  and  Co.  ...  9,.372  0  0  50  0  0 
Lid&tone  and  Son     ...     9,365   0   0      50   0  0 

Thompson    9,3,33   0   0      80   0  0 

Tenant  and  Sons  ...  9,180  0  0  100  0  0 
Stimpson  and  Co.      .,,     8,877    0   0       90   0  0 

Goad    8,790   0   0      50   0  0 

CuUum   8,599    0    0      60   0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  and  Co.  8,430  2  0  81  0  0 
Green  (accepted)      ...     7,946  0  0     186  0  0 


Poplae,  E.— For  the  paving  and  making-up  of  streets, 
for  the  Poplar  district  board  of  works  :  — 
Bishopsgate-road  :— 

Knight,  L.  (accepted)    £205   0  0 

Ircton-strcet  :— 

Rutty  (accepted)    205  0  0 

Norris-road  :— 

Rutty  (accepted)    110  0  0 

Ramsgate.— For  Smack  Boys'  Home,  Royal  Harbour, 
Rainsgate,  Mr,  Alfred  R,  Pile,  architect,  44,  Blooms- 
biiry-square,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rook- 
wood  :  — 

Newby   £2,777   0  0 

Pararaor    2,320   0  0 

JGtchcll    2,300   0  0 

Hooper   2,280   0  0 

Evans   2,165   0  0 

Nichols    2,139    0  0 

Shrub.sae    1,948   0  0 

Dcnne   1,940   0  0 

Martin   1,880   0  0 

SoHo,— For  alterations  to  the  "  Hampshire  Hog,"  Ber- 
wick-street, for  Mr.  Stanton  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archi- 
tect, 5,  Church-street,  Spitalfields  : — 

Gritton   £855   0  0 

Marr    777   5  0 

Wood    692   0  0 

Jenkins,  Reading  (accepted)         ...      482   0  0 
Pewterers :  — 

Da^-is    96   0  0 

Phillips   86   6  0 

Rogers,  J.  (accepted)   74  15  0 

Gasfitters : — 

Winn    £155  0  0 

Christian   97   0  0 

Stedman  (accepted)  ;   78   0  0 

Southampton,— For  new  shop  and  d'welling-house,  St. 
Mary's-street,  Mr.  Arthur  Martin,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect  :— 

Sanders   £523   0  0 

Laver    459   0  0 

Rowland  (accepted)   420   0  0 

Southwaek. — For  alterations  of  Nos.  21  and  23,  New- 
ington  Causeway,    Mr,  George  Edwards,  architect : — 

Martin,  Wells,  and  Co   £419   0  0 

Laidler   435   0  0 

Richardson    350   0  0 

Stimp,son  and  Co,  (accepted)        ,,,      321    0  0 
Southwaek  —For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  St. 
Thomas's-strect,  Borough,  S.E,,  for  Messrs,  G.  R.  Herron 
and  Son,    Mr.  WUUam  Wimble,  architect  :— 

Falkner    £6,835  0  0 

Brass   6,463   0  0 

Sci'ivener    6,345   0  0 

Lawrance    6,181    0  0 

Ashby  and  Homer   6,172   0  0 

Croaker    6,042   0  0 

Mortcr   5,943   0  0 

Spitalfields. — For  pulling'down^and  rebuilding  No.  1, 
Green-street,  forMr.  Ed-nard  Tilney.  Mr.  Edward  Bro\vn, 
architect  : — 

Hawkins   £375   0  0 

Skipper   333  0  0 

Belcher  and  trilmer  (accepted)     ...      284  0  0 
Steeple  Clavdon,— For    new    villa    residence  and 
stabling,  &c,,  at  Steeple  Claydon,  Bucks,  for  Mr.  John 
Gross.   Mr.  F,  H,  Bai'fleld,  architect  :— 

Franklin,  Dcdding-ton  ...     £1,188   0  0 

Marshall  and  Boyer,  Buckingham      1,028   0  0 
Cooper,  Aylesbury  (accepted)     ,,,         800  10  0 
St.  Leonaed's.— For   reinstating   "  Fairlawn,"  St. 
Leonard's-on-8ea,  after  fli-e,  for  W.  W.  Berkley,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Fowlerand  HiU,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Fowler  and  Hugman  : — 

White,  St,  Leonard's    £1,443  15  8 

Rodda,  St,  Leonard's    1,400  0  0 

Cruttenden,F.,  St,  Leonard's    ...      1,290   0  0 
Eldridge    and    Cruttenden,  St. 

Leonard's  (accepted)   1,130   0  0 

St.  Maeychurch,  Torquay.- For  new  guest-hou-se and 
completion  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Mary's  Priory,  for  the 
Nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Messrs,  Josh. 
A.  Hansom  and  Son,  27,  Alfred-place  West,  South  Ken- 
sington, architects : — 

Eddies,  W.  and  J.  (accepted)     ...     £1,714   5  6 
[First  section,  £503  5s. ;  second  section,  £590 10s, ;  third 
section,  £620  10s,  6d,    Total,  £1,714  5s.  6d.] 

Wandswoeth,  S.W,  For  works  of  kerbing  and 
channelling  in  Northcote-road,  for  the  Wandsworth  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works  : — 

Cooke  and  Co.  (accepted)    £960   0  0 

[Lowest  tender  received.] 
Westminstee.— For  ottiees  and  residential  chambers, 
WestmiiLster,  for  Messrs.  R.  C.  and  J.  B.  Nichols.  Mr. 
W,  L,  Baker,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T. 
Nixon : — 

Hatton  and  Co   £17,900   0  0 

Fo.xley    17,900   0  0 

Ashby,  Bros   16,940   0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    16,690   0  0 

Condor    16,100   0  0 

ChappeU    15,886   0  0 

Macey  and  Sons    15,799   0  0 

Morter    15,743   0  0 

McManus    15,700    0  0 

Fish   15,5'20   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   15,240   0  0 

Erratum.— In  the  list  of  tenders  published  last  ■week 
for  Cotesbach  House,  Leicestershire,  Mr.  H.H.Herbert's 
tender  was  incorrectly  printed  £720,  instead  of  £739. 
Messrs.  Tonilinsou  and  Cowdell  are  the  architects. 



BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Wesfwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,LIMITED. 


GORSHAM,  WILTS. 
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LONBON,  FRIDAY,  mVEMBBR  5,  1880. 


THE  OPENING  ADDEESS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

IF  there  was  nothing  very  fresh,  the 
address,  delivered  on  Monday  night 
was  certainly  more  practical  in  tone 
than  others  which  have  been  given  by  some 
of  Mr.  Whichcord's  predecessors.  The 
question  of  the  architect's  education  is  a  very 
old  one,  and  nothing  which  Mr.  Whichcord 
said  has  not  been  said  years  ago  ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  only  the  impetus  given 
to  education  in  connection  with  other  pro- 
fessions that  has  urged  the  Institute  to  any 
effort  in  this  direction.  What  the  President 
said  with  respect  to  the  architect's  usual 
acquirements  was  perfectly  true  ;  the  archi- 
tect has  in  too  many  cases  become  a 
decorator  rather  than  a  constructor,  and  the 
quotation  from  Eondelet  to  that  effect 
shows  that  even  in  his  day  there  was  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  architect  was 
not  exactly  all  he  should  be.  But  why  has 
not  the  Institute  been  able  to  do  any  thing 
to  remove  the  reproach  levelled  against 
architects  ?  This  is  the  point  about  which 
the  President's  address  leaves  us  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Whichcord's  protest  seemed,  cer- 
tainly, to  suggest  that  the  Institute  was 
powerless  to  effect  the  reform  it  has  now  at 
heart.  Why  has  it  not  done  more  ?  Asa 
writer  in  the  Times  justly  observes,  speaking 
from  an  outside  point  of  view  :  ' '  'The  public 
will  scarcely  be  of  opinion  that  the  Institute 
is  at  all  extreme  in  its  demands ;  rather,  it 
will  be  the  surprise  of  many  that  the 
elements  pointed  out  by  the  President  are 
in  any  need  of  being  restated."  We  are  very 
much  of  opinion  that  the  Institute  is  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to  demand  compulsory 
education  ;  its  members  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
profession  in  the  British  Isles ;  for,  even  on 
the  showing  of  the  President  himself,  the 
large  majority  of  architects  do  not  belong 
to  the  Institute  at  all. 

It  is  extremely  galling  for  a  president 
of  an  institute  of  architects  to  have  to 
teU  unpleasant  truths;  but  Mr.  Which- 
cord very  plainly  hinted  that  architects 
were  not  what  they  ought  to  be :  they 
were  decorators  ;  they  did  not  take  sufficient 
trouble  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  build- 
ing materials,  and  he  might  have  added, 
sanitary  construction ;  and  were,  in  short, 
devoted  too  much  to  the  attempt  to  make 
things  pretty.  In  France  large  works,  the 
laying-out  of  cities  and  thoroughfares,  are 
legitimately  regarded  as  the  work  of  the 
architect;  but  in  this  country  he  is  con- 
tented to  design  carpets,  cabinets,  coal- 
scuttles, and  "  cosy  corners." 

The  President's  remarks  seem  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  architects  busy  themselves 
more  with  art  than  they  ought  to  do.  He 
drew  rather  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  requirements  of  utility  and  the 
demand  for  art,  as  if  the  one  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  other.  This  is  a  common  vievv 
prevalent  in  the  works  of  those  writers  who, 
like  Eondelet,  could  not  regard  them  as 
being  both  essential ;  it  is  the  view  also  of 
a  great  many  of  the  older  school,  whose 
education  was  restricted  to  the  more  useful 
branches  of  an  architect's  business.  But  it 
is  not  a  view  that  will  take  now.  It  is  well 
contended  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  produce  buildings  with  architec- 
tural effect ;  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  ought  to 
be  content  to  call  himself  a  builder  only. 


Education  can  no  more  unmake  an  artist  than 
itcan  make  him ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
wise  to  make  such  a  great  deal  of  what 
should,  after  all,  be  only  the  A  B  C  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge.  No  one  doubts  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  both  geometrical 
and  freehand  drawing,  and  of  the  elements 
of  building  materials,  but  both  are  within 
the  capacity  of  anyone  who  will  only  give 
himself  to  their  attainment.  Use  and  beauty 
have  also,  by  the  very  training  of  the  stu- 
dent, been  kept  so  far  apart  and  so  distinct, 
that  it  is  almost  thought  to  require  an  effort 
to  keep  them  in  due  relation.  To  promote 
their  union  it  is  not  wise  to  utter  a  protest 
against  what  is  thought  to  be  a  cry  for  more 
art,  but  to  endeavoiu'  to  reconcile  them  both. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment 
which  passes  for  art-exaltation,  and  the 
phrase  "high  art"  is  one  that  has  been 
coined  of  late  years  to  express  the  tendency 
to  transcend  the  commoner  uses  and  quali- 
ties of  artistic  objects.  Some  architects 
have  caught  the  phrase,  and  have  widened 
the  breach  between  utility  and  art,  and  it  is 
possibly  this  class  to  which  Mr.  Which- 
cord was  referring.  Toimg  enthusiasts  in 
the  art  wUl  probably  be  led  to  regard  the 
Institute's  compulsory  examination  with 
disfavour,  and  it  is  this  feeling  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  wise  not  to  promote  indirectly. 

Mr.  Whichcord  seemed  surprised  to  fmd 
that  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  practising 
architects  in  the  United  Kingdom  belong  to 
the  Institute.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  to 
hear  such  an  admission  from  the  President  ; 
and  has  he  only  just  discovered  that  there 
are  3,000  persons  engaged  in  some  form  of 
architecture,  and  only  about  700  enrolled  as 
members  ?  On  reference  to  Kelly's  ' '  Direc- 
tory "  he  might  long  ago  have  found  that 
such  a  state  of  things  is  not  new.  When 
he  asks.  For  what  reason  do  these  practi- 
tioners stand  aloof  ?  he  touches  a  more  im- 
portant question,  which  the  Institute  Coun- 
cil will  do  well  to  ponder.  Has  it  ever  been 
truly  a  representative  body  ?  Is  it  not  only 
lately  that  it  has  thrown  off  its  exclusive 
l)Olicy,  and  assumed  a  less  autocratic  man- 
ner ?  The  records  will  answer  the  question. 
Times  have  changed,  and  the  Institute,  after 
adopting  a  more  conciliatory  tone,  wonders 
how  it  is  so  large  a  number  of  the  profes- 
sion remain  independent  of  it.  Can  any 
one  wonder  that  the  majority  outside  that 
"  charmed  circle  "  are  not  as  yet  impressed 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
fession are  linked  with  the  control  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  ? 
One  evidence  of  increased  liberality  cer- 
tainly was  the  proposal  that  the  library 
should  be  open  free  to  bond  fide  students  of 
architectiire  under  twenty- three  years  of 
age,  though,  why  the  age  is  so  limited  is 
not  very  apparent.  The  list  of  students  of 
the  Academy  and  the  Association  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  during 
the  last  year  or  two  is  not  so  long  that  the 
Council  need  fear  an  overwhelming  influx  of 
readers,  as  a  consequence  of  setting  the 
library  door  a  little  wider  aj  Jr. 

One  announcement  that  will  be  received 
with  satisfaction  in  the  reforms  contem- 
plated, is  that  the  number  of  papers  will  be 
diminished,  and  their  quality  improved  ; 
let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  reduced  in 
length,  as  well  as  in  number.  Not  less 
gratifying  is  the  proposal  to  shorten  what 
we  have  ventured  to  call  the  "  parochial 
business  "  of  the  meetings,  which  has, 
hitherto,  occupied  an  important  part  of  the 
time  with  prolix  details  of  no  interest  to  the 
profession.  Cannot  the  discussions  be 
limited  also  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  lengthy  para- 
phrases of  the  address  on  paper,  such  as 
were  heard  on  Monday  evening,  be  avoided  ? 

A  remarkable  statement  was  made  by  the 
President  as  to  Ihe  charges  of  architects. 
The  by  -  laws  have  generally  operated  to 
exclude  those  who  value  their  services  at  less 


than  the  customary  charge  of  5  per  cent., 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  anomaly  of  en- 
forcing a  uniform  tariff  upon  both  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  as  well  as  old,  practi- 
tioner. We  quite  agree  that  such  uniformity 
in  the  charge  is  both  illogical  and  unfair, 
and  the  Institute,  through  its  President,  has 
now  announced  that  no  man  who  signs  the 
declaration  of  a  Fellow  or  Associate  "  in- 
curs the  obligation  to  abide  by  anyrestraints 
of  professional  charges."  If  this  be  so,  one 
great  barrier  against  admission  into  the  In- 
stitute has  been  removed.  It  is  a  concession 
which  appears  only  reasonable  in  the  face  of 
irregularities  committed  by  those  who 
avowedly  owe  allegiance  to  the  charter  and 
by-laws  of  the  Institute.  This,  and  kindred 
questions  relating  to  competitions  and 
quantities,  have  been  referred  to  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  May  next.  We  trust 
they  may  receive  the  consideration  they  de- 
serve, and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Institution 
may  widen  its  own  basis,  and  increase  the 
dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AET. 

THIS  exhibition  of  ladies'  art  work  con- 
tinues to  improve  in  quality.    In  the 

class  of  needlework,  the  present  collection 
shows,  if  anything,  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  principles  of  good  design  and  colour ; 
competitors  have  begun  to  estimate  their 
capabilities  in  the  contest,  and  a  better  class 
of  work  is  the  result.  Looking  at  random 
over  the  collection,  we  notice  that  a  prize 
has  been  awarded  to  a  beautifully-worked 
pair  of  fire-curtains  with  peacock  plumage, 
conventionalised,  on  rich  cream-coloured 
satin  sheeting.  The  border  is  particularly 
handsome  and  quiet  in  design.  The 
curtains  exhibited  by  another  lady,  Mrs. 
J.  Park  Sweetland,  a  dark  green  woollen 
fabric  embroidered  with  flowers  of  red  and 
white  datura,  taken  from  nature,  and 
the  same  lady's  curtains  with  sunflowers  and 
stove-plants,  are  bold,  and  the  colours 
striking.  Miss  B.  Pigott's  fiLre-curtains,  with 
sunflowers  worked  upon  a  claret-coloured 
material,  and  her  mantel-border  with  the 
same  design,  are  handsome  and  effective  as 
designs,  and  this  sort  of  decoration  appears 
likely  to  become  very  general,  chiefly  because 
it  can  be  applied  to  mantel-pieces  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  Miss  Barker  sends  a  mantel- 
border  worked  with  white  flowers  on  a  dark 
brown  satin  cloth,  and  we  see  other  specimens 
of  decorative  needlework,  evincing  a  taste 
for  harmonious  and  subdued  celouring.  A 
table-cover,  worked  with  a  border  in  which 
hawkesweed  has  been  introduced,  is  pleasing. 
Miss  Burnand  Hankey,  who  receives 
"honourable  mention,"  exhibits  a  washing 
tea-cloth  embroidered  with  silk,  and  having 
a  panel-shaped  insertion  of  good  design  ; 
and  the  same  distinction  has  been  given  to 
Mies  Edith  Scrivener  for  table-covers.  We 
notice  also  some  richly  worked  bed-hangings 
by  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  crewel- work  border, 
treated  in  a  naturalesque  manner  upon  an 
oatmeal  cloth. 

Screens  foi-m  an  important  section  of 
artistic  needlework  in  these  exhibitions,  and 
we  find  in  the  present  gallery  several 
designed  on  true  principles  of  decora- 
tion. A  small  screen,  with  conventional 
ornament  on  a  dark  green  woollen 
serge  or  twill,  drew  our  attention.  The 
painted  screen  by  Mrs.  Horace  St.  Paul 
is  too  coarse  an  imitation  of  nature  to 
please  us  as  a  decoration,  though,  as  a 
painting,  the  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  are 
vigorously  executed.  The  silk  embroidered 
screen,  by  M.  E.  Benham,  is  cleverly 
worked  and  in  good  taste  ;  but  we  have  no 
space  to  distinguish  other  examples  of 
decorative  needlework,  nor  can  we  do  more 
than  mention  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
tables  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  ladies' 
work  of  a  more  useful  kind,  such  as  chil- 
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dren's  garments  and  housoliold  ai  tii^los.  Miss 
B.  Pigott  h  a  contributor  to  this  class. 

In  designs  foi'  needlework,  wo  may  men- 
tion some  spirited  and  boldly-i:)aintod 
cartoons,  intended  for  screens,  by  Mrs. 
Earnsliaw.  The  subjects  rci^resented  are 
chiefly  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  the  de- 
sign with  birds  and  rushes,  intended  for 
washstand  back,  and  the  curtain  and  dado 
designs,  are  ajipropnate  and  possess 
character.  Lace-work  is  one  of  the  special 
classes  encouraged  by  the  Institute. 
We  do  not  notice  any  prize  design  this  year, 
though  many  of  the  si>ecimens  of  Italian, 
Honiton,  and  i^oint-lace  are  extremely  rich 
in  design. 

Painted  china  has  received  attention. 
There  is  a  large  display  of  plates  and  other 
china,  decorated  with  floral  designs.  The 
dish,  with  lily,  by  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke,  is  a 
bold  and  vigorous  design  ;  the  colours  are 
quiet.  We  n3ust  award  a  word  of  praise 
also  to  her  elegant  set  of  painted  jug  and 
glasses  in  clear  glass.  The  pair  of  vases, 
with  tiger-lily  on  black  ground,  by  another 
lady,  are  also  tasteful.  Red  terra- cotta  plates, 
&c.,  painted  with  various  devices  and  folial 
ornament,  are  numerous.  As  specimens  of 
decorative  china-painting,  we  must  particu- 
larly call  the  visitor's  attention  to  the  specis 
mens  on  the  screen.  The  panel  representing 
"  Narcissus,"  with  birds  and  apple-blossom, 
is  pretty  and  refined  in  drawing  and  colour, 
upon  a  light  blue  ground.  The  original 
designs  of  panels  showing  children  in 
sportive  attitude,  by  Miss  Ida  Welch,  are 
decorative  in  tone,  and  the  outlines  fairly 
drawn. 

Woodwork,  inlaid,  piiinted,  and  carved,  is 
another  section  of  the  exhibits.  Amon^ 
the  more  striking  articles  we  notice  several 
inlaid  tables,  executed,  in  a  very  skilful 
manner,  by  an  amateur  artist,  Mr.  1\. 
Arkwright.  The  small  square  and  round 
tables,  with  inlays  of  ebony,  walnut, 
and  satinwood,  are  remarkable  for  pleasing 
design  and  colour :  some  of  these  are  copies 
of  old  tables.  They  have  turned  ebonised 
legs.  The  painted  cabinets  and  corner  cup- 
board, by  Mrs.  Elcho  Spon,  are  noteworthy 
as  specimens  of  painted  pinewood.  Fret- 
work, and  various  fancy  articles  are  too 
numerous  to  mention ;  but  we  may  draw 
attention  to  some  clever  panels  of  flowers  on 
gilt  leather,  the  work  of  Miss  Forster.  Leather- 
work  imitation  is  not  surpassed  by  an 
exhibitor  who  this  year  contributes  a  dead 
dove,  a  group  of  fruit  copied  from  nature. 
As  imitational  work,  nothing  can  be  closer, 
yet  we  can  hardly  call  it  legitimate  decora- 
Hon.  The  photograph  frames  on  the  table 
are  pretty,  but  scarcely  what  we  think 
Suitable  to  enclose  photographic  pictures. 

In  the  gallery  devoted  to  oil  and  water- 
colour  painting,  we  met  with  many  masterly 
performances.  Miss  Hortense  Wood  still 
contributes  a  few  of  her  quiet  scenes, 
such  as  the  "  Moonlit  Sea,"  and  also  another 
entitled  "  Tranquillity,"  which  we  have  seen 
before.  Mr.  O.  D.  Scullard  sends  also  one 
or  two  marine  pieces,  remarkable  for  the 
"brilliance  of  atmospheric  eff'ect,  and  the 
impasto  treatment.  Miss  H.  Power's  picture 
of  a  Skye  terrier,  to  which  a  prize  has  been 
given,  is  a  truthful  and  forcible  renderinc  of 
nature ;  the  handling  is  bold.  Honour- 
able mention  has  been  bestowed  on  a  picture 
of  a  fisherman  reading  a  newspaper,  by  F. 
Mori-ish,  a  clever  study  of  character,  and 
Miss  Hortense  Wood's  "  Sunset"  deservedly 
obtains  a  similar  mark  of  distinction ;  it  shows 
a  setting  sun  behind  a  swamp,  and  is  painted 
with  much  force  and  glow  of  colour.  Miss 
Scammell  also  wins  "honourable  mention" 
for  a  pleasing  study  of  a  girl's  face.  We 
have  seen  "  Waiting  for  a  Dance"  once 
before— a  lady  attired  in  a  low  silk  dress  of 
Georgian  age,  painted  with  considerable 
effect  in  water-colour.  A  clever  oil  sketch 
by  John  Beale,  of  Venezia,  is  on  the  screen, 
aod  the  sunflowers  painted  by  E.  E.  Hue 


are  vigorously  executed  studies.  A  screen 
with  a  few  black  and  white  studies  is  worth 
attention.  Miss  Violet  Lindsay's  pencil- 
sketch  of  a  girl's  face  is  tender  and  pathetic  ; 
and  Louis  Godifroi's  study  from  the  lines — 

"In  garret  high,  choked  up  with  books, 
A  scholar  sat  above  the  crowd," 

is  a  pleasing  rendering  of  the  poet.  Among 
the  other  subjects,  Emily  Bardswell's  small 
pen-and-ink  drawings  of  Watermeet,  Devon- 
shire, finished  in  the  style  of  an  etching, 
display  depth  of  tone.  In  the  water-colours, 
"  honoui-able  "  mention  is  awarded  to  Miss 
Beauchamp's  "Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford." 
a  fine  old  piece  of  domestic  architecture, 
with  some  dark  panelling,  and  a  peep  of 
the  staircase  through  an  open  doorway.  The 
drawing  is  vigorously  coloured  ;  the  dark 
brown,  and  the  light  and  shade  are  telling. 
Genl.  MacBean  also  sends  a  forcibly- drawn 
sketch  of  the  leaning  spire  of  Lahore, 
Brittany,  characterised  by  boldness  and 
depth  of  tone.  It  also  receives  honourable 
mention.  The  flower-pieces  are  various ; 
many  are  studies  of  colour,  as  Miss  Walton's 
White  Chrysanthemums,  the  Narcissus  and 
Broom,  &c.  Lloyd  Jones's  "Morning  on 
Shore  "  is  a  sparkling  bit  of  colour  and  study 
of  a  pebbly  beach,  and  we  may  also  casually 
name  the  contributions  of  Lady  Dimbar, 
Mrs.  Medlycott,  Mrs.  Alliott,  Mrs.  Blades, 
and  other  lady  artists,  who  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  gallery  by  works  of  considerable  merit. 
Much  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Commander 
Niven  and  his  coadjutors,  in  promoting  the 
Institute,  and  to  the  management  gene- 
rally, for  the  discrimination  shown  in  the 
award  of  prizes. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  AT  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  subject  of  Portland  cement,  and  its 
cognate  branch  of  concrete,  have  now  for 
many  years  had  much  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  civil  engineers,  and  their  federated 
society  encourage  its  members  to  record  their 
experience  and  ideas  on  these  important 
questions.  The  last  session  is  more  than 
usually  prolific  of  papers,  and  their  reading 
has  called  forth  from  many  points  much 
information,  although,  we  think,  of  a  some- 
what conflicting  character.  The  papers 
prepared  by  Major-General  Scott  and  his 
colleague  Mi-.  Redgrave,  and  that  by  Mr. 
Grant,  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  referring 
to  Portland  cement,  while  Mr.  Bemays,  inhis 
contribution,  treats  fully  of  his  experience 
in  the  concrete  direction.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  Portland  cement  question 
in  England,  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to 
find  so  much  reference  to  German  experi- 
ence, which  now,  and  much  to  our  discredit, 
seems  to  have  outstripped  English  practice 
and  knowledge.  Our  continuous  efforts 
during  the  last  twenty  years  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Portland  cement  by  imposing 
certain  tests,  has,  it  appears,  so  far  failed 
to  impart  the  desired  confidence  to  either 
producer  or  consumer.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
tests  imposed  by  engineers  are  various  in 
kind,  and  in  many  cases  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  most  reliable  experience.  The  promin- 
ence given  to  the  early  schemes  of  "  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works "  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  use  of  Portland  cement  in 
drainage  and  Embankrnent  works,  which 
brought  forth  much  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  this  now  well  known  cement,  and 
thereby  producing,  all  round,  a  more  reliable 
knowledge  of  its  valuable  constructive 
properties.  Sir  Joseph  Bazelgette,  who 
spared  no  effort  to  produce,  in  carrying  out 
his  designs,  the  best  quality  of  workmanship 
at  his  command,  insisted  that  the  Portland 
cement  should  be  submitted  to  proper  and 
reliable  tests.  He  instructed  his  subordinate 
staff  of  engineers  to  impose  certain  defined 
examinations,  and  one  of  these  ofiicials,  Mr. 
Grant,  gave  the  "  Institution"  the  results  of  | 


these  tests,  in  papers  read  before  it  in  Decem- 
ber, 18G3,  and  April,  1871.  The  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  that  time  haswitneseed  the 
preparation  of  many  papers  and  more 
substantial  works,  from  various  authorities 
and  sources.  The  lead  which  the  "  Metro- 
politan Board "  engineers,  took  in  the 
cement  direction,  obtained  for  them  a  repu- 
tation at  home  and  abroad  which  to  some 
extent  became  misleading,  for  it  led  to  a 
recognition  of  what  has  been  called  a 
"  Board  of  Works  test"  whatever  that  may 
mean. 

The  original  test,  imposed  under  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  was  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction,  a  tensile  strain  of  4001b  on  the 
2J  square  inches  section,  and  from  such  a 
modest  although  at  the  time  considered  an 
onerous  test,  it  has  reached  a  value  of  more 
than  double  that  amount.  Such  progress 
may  be  considered  satisfactory ;  but,  owing 
to  the  indefinite  and  fluctuating  character  of 
the  more  recently  imposed  tests,  much  con- 
fusion now  begins  to  prevail.  Testing  has 
become  more  fashionable  with  engineers ;  but, 
unfortunately,  every  engineer  almost  having 
works  of  any  magnitude  under  his  control, 
wanders  into  some  new  scheme  of  testing, 
which  he  regards  as  the  best  adapted  for 
developing  the  virtues  of  Portland  cement. 
Various  methods  of  testings  have  introduced 
a  variety  of  machines,  resulting  in  a  complete 
congestion  of  one  and  the  other,  stopping 
the  way,  and  preventing  all  sensible  progress 
in  this  country.  In  the  absence  of  any 
authoritative  recognition,  by  any  of  the 
professional  societies  of  which  we  are  in- 
deed well  stocked,  the  most  erratic  tendencies 
have  become  developed.  In  the  midst  of  this 
jumble  of  no  doubt  well-meant  zeal  of 
engineers  and  others,  a  slight  glimmer  of 
hopeful  settlement  of  this  vexed  question 
breaks  upon  us  through  the  production  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  papers.  It  is  at 
last  beginning  to  dawn  upon  our  intelligence 
that  testing,  to  be  reliable,  should  have  the 
virtue  of  uniformity  ;  otherwise  its  records 
must  be  deceptive  and  misleading.  While 
in  England  during  these  many  years  our 
efforts  have  been  more  in  the  direction  of 
discord  than  harmony,  the  constructive 
profession  in  Germany  has,  for  more  than 
three  years,  established  by  almost  unani- 
mous consent  a  uniform  and  inflexible 
system  of  Portland  cement  testing.  Mr. 
Henry  Reid,  in  his  work  on  Portland  cement, 
published  in  1877,  described  most  fully  the 
German  system,  and  recommended  its 
adoption  in  this  country.  It  now  appears 
that  even  at  this  late  hour  the  authors  of 
these  papers  regard  the  adoption  of  the 
German  system  of  testing  as  the  most 
appropriate,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
voluminous  records  of  the  discussion  and 
correspondence  which  followed  from  many 
sources  that  the  desirability  of  such  a  test 
is  beyond  question.  But  the  unanimity  about 
the  method  does  not  extend  to  the  machinery 
by  which  it  should  be  performed.  It  is, 
however,  agreed  that  a  mortar  instead  of  a 
neat-cement  test  is  more  likely  to  prove  the 
capacity  of  the  cement  to  bind  the  sand 
with  which  it  has  to  be  associated.  Again, 
slight  differences  arise  in  the  opinion  of  some 
as  to  the  character  of  the  sand  to  be  used, 
and  anticipations  of  difflcidty  in  the  agree- 
ments as  to  its  quality.  In  Germany, 
however,  this  difficulty,  if  it  may  be  so  con- 
sidered, has  been  met  by  the  preparation, 
through  sifting  agency,  of  what  is  termed 
"  noi-mal  sand  "  with  which  the  cement  is  to 
be  mixed  in  the  desired  proportions.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  unanimity  will  at  last  be  reached, 
and  that  we  shall  speedily  enter  into  the 
comfortable  stage  of  really  understanding 
what  is  the  standard  by  which  Portland 
cement  is  to  be  gauged.  In  Mr.  Grant's 
paper  especially  we  are  bewildered  by  a  mass 
of  tabular  results,  more  or  less  contradictory 
in  character,  and  calculated,  if  seriously 
considered,    to    deter    the   student  from 
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entering  upon  a  subject  fraught  witli  so  much 
error  and  disagreement.  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  refer  particularly  to  these  inconsist- 
encies both  of  English  and  German  origin, 
but  we  will  shortly  allude  to  the  confusion 
resulting  from  different  forms  of  briquettes, 
and  which  seems,  from  its  importance,  to 
deserve  particular  notice.  The  Germans 
have  decided  and  fixed  on  the  form  of  their 
briquette,  but  we,  unhappily,  are  disunited  on 
this  point.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  desire  to  adopt  the  double  wedge- 
shaped  briquette,  which  Mr.  Henry  Reid 
characterised  at  the  discussion  of  these 
papers,  as  an  evidence  of  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  for  he  had  recommended  that 
form  to  Mr.  Grant  many  years  ago.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Grant  has  for  some  time 
adopted  the  form  in  question,  and  Mr.  Faija 
apologises  in  the  reported  discussion  for 
having  unconsciously  pirated  what  he  calls 
"Mr.  Grant's  pattern."  There  is  much  in 
the  form,  and  this  particular  one  realises 
higher  tensile  results  than  any  of  the 
numerous  patterns  now  in  use. 

Mr.  Bemays,  during  the  interval  between 
the  reading  of  these  papers  and  his  reply, 
which  was  prepared  after  the  discussion, 
made  some  experiments  which  strongly 
illustrated  the  different  values  obtained  by 
various  forms  of  briquettes.  The  tests  were 
seven-day  ones,  and  four  difiPerent  shapes 
were  used.  The  briquette  in  the  form  of  a 
double  wedge  gave  50  per  cent,  higher 
results  than  that  derived  from  the  original 
French  briquette,  which  Mr.  Grant  started 
with  in  the  beginning  of  his  experiments, 
and  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  form  used  by 
the  experimentalist  himself,  ontliedock  works 
at  Chatham.  There  need  not,  therefore,  be 
any  doubt  about  reasonable  men,  untainted 
with  the  desire  for  eccentricity,  adopting 
what  is  there  and  elsewhere  proved  to  be  the 
form  from  which  maximum  results  are 
obtained.  The  testing  machine  itself  is, 
however,  amongst  the  unsettled  and  ill- 
defined  details  of  this  veyed  question, 
although  the  desire  seems  to  be  pretty 
general  to  adopt  the  double  lever  German 
model.  There  is  not,  however,  so  much 
difficulty  about  this,  for  we  may  feel  assured 
that  our  mechanical  ingenuity  is  quite  com- 
petent to  overcome  whatever  obstacles  stand 
in  the  way  in  that  direction.  The  cost  of 
the  machine,  however,  should  be  made  as  low 
as  possible,  without  sacrificing  accuracy  or 
efficiency,  so  that  all  and  every  one  interested 
may  be  in  a  position  to  test  the  cement  for 
themselves,  and  get  beyond  the  influence  of 
speculative  experimenters  and  testers.  One 
would  suppose,  from  the  elaborate  tables 
resulting  from  painfully-  laborious  research, 
that  the  qualities  of  Portland  cement  were 
still  unknown ;  whereas  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  compound  of  intelligible  deriva- 
tion, and  devoid  of  danger  when  being  used, 
if  ordinary  intelligence  is  forthcoming  to 
challenge  and  reject  its  spmious  qualities. 

The  manner  of  filling  the  briquette  mould 
is  another  fruitful  sovirce  of  discord,  and  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  mixing  up  the 
cement  comes  in  for  a  large  amount  of 
attention  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  in  which  the  experiments  are  made. 
While  these  and  other  less  important  differ- 
ences continue  to  receive  so  much  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  our  engineers  and 
architects,  it  is  impossible  that  the  cement- 
makers  can  make  satisfactory  progress.  How 
can  the  manufacturer  be  expected  to  improve 
his  cement,  when  the  lines  on  which  he  is  to 
travel  for  the  ascertainment  of  its  value  are 
so  badly  defined,  and  in  some  cases  incon- 
sistent with  each  other  ? 

Fineness  of  powder  is  receiving  its  proper 
attention  m  the  new  departure,  for  imder 
the  old  system  of  testing  this  important 
point  was  disregarded.  We  would  call  o\ir 
readers'  particular  attention  to  this  point, 
because  it  must  in  the  future  receive  much 
greater  consideration  thanit  has  done.  The 


manufacturers  have  invariably  opposed  all 
attempts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fine- 
ness, for  under  the  existing  mechanical 
arrangements  of  their  works,  the  desired 
standard  is  unattainable. 

The  test  of  weight  is  proposed  to  be 
reduced,  and  substituted  for  fineness  of  pow- 
der, and  we  trust  that  the  necessary  means 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  to  produce  cement 
as  fine  in  texture  as  that  now  apparently 
produced  with  ease  in  Germany. 

The  papers  on  Portland  cement  are 
amusingly  interlaced  with  hints  to  cement- 
manufacturers  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 
industry,  as  if  the  question  of  quality  and 
testing  of  cement  was  not  enough  to  absorb 
all  the  ability  of  the  authors.  The  chemistry 
of  Portland  cement  is  also  much  dwelt  upon, 
although  without  clearing  away  any  of  the 
mists  with  which  that  branch  of  the  subject 
has  been  hitherto  tantalisingly  associated. 
This  chemical  question  has  not,  it  is  true, 
received  the  required  attention  in  this 
country,  and  although  foreign  chemists  have 
for  the  last  half-century  speculated  and 
theorised  as  to  the  behaviour  of  cements 
imder  different  circumstances,  no  reliable 
results  have  been  forthcoming. 

The  chemical  combination  is,  as  we  are  now 
well  aware,  the  final outcomeof  the  mechanic- 
ally arranged  raw  material  proportion,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  pretty 
much  on  the  character  of  the  chalk  and  clay 
used  in  the  manufacture.  The  author  of 
one  of  the  papers  arrives  at  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  measure  of  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  Mr.  G.  F.  White,  an  experienced 
manufacturer,  disagrees  with.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
Portland  cement,  would  have  been  quite 
enough  for  the  genius  of  the  professional 
element  of  the  "  Institution,"  without 
infringing  on  the  domain  of  the  manufac- 
turing associates,  from  whom  the  practical 
details  of  their  business  would  be  more  reliable 
and  trustworthy.  Mr.  G.  F.White  has  already 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  Institu- 
tion one  of  the  best  and  earliest  papers  on 
Portland  cement,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  paper  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

From  the  study  of  tbe  Portland  cement 
contributions,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Bemays,  which  deals  with  the 
subject  of  concrete  ;  and  from  its  being  the 
experience  of  his  own  constructive  opera- 
tions at  the  Chatham  Docks,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  of  this  triple 
contribution.  There  is  nothing  of  a  specu- 
lative character  about  these  records  of 
concrete  engineering,  although  we  are 
almost  startled  at  the  amount  of  aggregate 
used  for  the  main  walls  of  the  Chatham 
Docks.  The  proportions  used  are  one  of 
Portland  cement  and  12  parts  of  river  shingle, 
which  Mr.  Bernays  puts  at  a  cost  of  7s,  2d. 
per  cubic  yard,  the  cement  value  being  3s. 
Id.,  and  the  gravel  or  shingle  2s.  5d.,  the 
balance  being  labour,  &c.  Such  is  the  cost 
of  the  bulk  of  the  concrete  ;  but  a  facing  of 
slag  concrete  (proportions  6  slag  and  1 
cement),  costs  12s.  2d.  per  cubic  yard,  or  a 
flint-faced  concrete  14s.  2d.  per  yard.  If 
these  figures  had  been  furnished  by  an 
amateur,  we  would  have  received  them  with 
suspicion  ;  but  being  the  practical  results  of 
many  years'  operations  in  the  execution  of 
Government  docks  at  an  important  arsenal 
like  Chatham,  we  are  much  struck  with  the 
remarkable  economy  displayed  by  the  con- 
trolling' engineer. 

Mr.  Bernays  describes  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  use  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
in  the  Chatham  Docks,  and  as  it  is  very  in- 
structive we  quote  from  the  papers  as 
follows — viz : 

' '  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  it  was  found  difficult  to  secure  steady 
and  continuous  supplies  of  freshly-bumt 


blue  lias  lime  ;  still  more  difficult  to  secure 
its  thoroughly  fine  grinding  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  to  preserve  it,  when  ground, 
in  good  condition  till  required  for  use.  It 
was  also  found  that  blue  lias  lime  concrete, 
even  when  the  lime  was  thoroughly  good, 
and,  as  far  as  was  known,  properly  ground 
and  mixed  in  the  best  manner,  did  not 
always  set  well  imder  water." 

The  works  for  the  construction  of  the 
docks  had  been  let  stipulating  that  the  con- 
crete should  be  composed  of  1  of  blue  lias 
lime  and  G  of  gravel,  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, considered  advisable  to  disturb  the 
contract,  and  the  contractor  was  desired  to 
estimate  what  quality  of  Portland  cement 
concrete  he  could  supply  in  Ueu  of  that 
specified.  It  was  found  by  calculation  that 
a  cement  concrete  having  proportions  of  1 
Portland  cement  to  12  ballast  could  be  sub- 
stituted. Of  this  arrangement  Mr.  Bemays 
speaks  as  follows — viz.,  "  Comparative  ex- 
periments were  tried  with  the  materials  in 
these  respective  proportions ;  and  it  was 
found  beyond  all  question,  that  concrete 
made  of  1  part  of  Portland  cement  and  12 
parts  of  baUast,  was  in  all  respects  better 
and  more  uniformly  tmstworthy  than  the 
lias  concrete  of  the  original  specification." 

The  cement  used  by  Mr.  Bernays  was 
specified  to  be  of  the  quality  of  1121b. 
weight  per  bushel,  and  a  briquette  of  2  Jin. 
section  had  to  bear,  without  breaking,  a 
weight  of  6501b. 

Mr.  Bemays  attaches  no  importance  to 
fineness  of  powder,  unless  the  cement  is  of 
great  weight,  and  in  that  case  he  thinks 
that  the  extra  cost  of  grinding  wiU  out- 
weigh the  advantage  derivable  from  its 
fineness. 

We  need  not  say  that  much  difference  of 
opuiion  exists  on  this  point,  and  the  in- 
formation secured  from  the  various  tables 
in  these  papers,  of  both  English  and 
German  experience,  indicates  that  great 
value  is  secured  from  fineness  of  powder. 
Indeed,  some  recent  experiments  with 
Portland  cement  tine  enough  to  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  32,000  meshes  to  the  square 
inch,  prove  that,  even  at  that  almost  im- 
practicable limit  of  fineness,  marvellous 
results  have  been  realised  in  the  mortar  and 
concrete  direction.  Neat-cement  tests  with 
such  cement  are  not,  however,  satisfactory, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  impart  the  necessary 
moisture,  for  when  water  is  applied  the 
cement  forms  itself  into  small  globules, 
and  behaves  something  like  mercury  when 
scattered. 

Although  the  chemical  investigations 
which  have  been  made  do  not  amount  in 
practical  value  to  very  much,  yet  they  are 
leading  tbe  way  to  a  more  sensible  know- 
ledge of  what  the  particular  action  is  which 
the  cement  exerts  in  contact  with  sands  and 
gravel.  Some  time  ago,  a  well-known 
writer  on  cement  and  concrete,  argued  that 
the  indurating  value  of  cement  could  be 
assessed  from  the  resulting  crystallisation 
of  the  mass  in  wh'ch  it  exerted  its  binding 
influence.  This  proposition  did  not  at  the 
time  receive  much  favour,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  it  receives  the  sanction  of 
Pi-ofessor  Hayter  Lewis,  who  at  the  dis- 
cussion on  these  papers  said  :  "It  was  clear 
that  fineness  was  of  the  greatest  possible 
value,  because  lime  not  thoroughly  fine 
would  not  give  that  coating  to  the  particles 
of  sand  which  evidently  constituted  the 
strength  of  Portland  cement.  He  had  also 
been  trying  some  experiments  upon  the 
rather  curious  property  of  the  setting  of 
cement,  and  he  had  been  aided  by  one  of 
the  best  mineralogist?,  who  had  been  exam- 
ining it  with  the  microscope  and  using  other 
tests.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  at  was,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  semi 
or  imperfect  crystallisation." 

We  should  say  that  there  can  be  no 
question  about  this,  for  an  examination  of 
many  of  our  sedimentary  rocks  will  show 
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that  much  of  their  value  consists  in  the 
beneficial  iTifluenco  of  their  cementing  jjaste 
which  has  become  crystallised. 

If  there  is  nothing:  strikingly  novel  h\ 
these  pajiers  and  their  discussion,  there  is 
much  that  is  contradictory,  which  was  in 
some  degree  unavoidable,  duo  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  desire  of  the  Institution  to 
focalise  all  available  information  from  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  sources.  The  time  allotted 
to  the  discussion  of  these  what  may  be 
characterised  as  important  papers,  was  quite 
inadequate  to  do  them  justice,  or  enable 
those  practical  men  who  were  iavited  to 
partake  of  this  "  Portland-cement  ban- 
quet," to  do  more  than  silently  acquiesce  m 
the  forms  of  reading  and  discussing.  The 
replies  by  the  authors  of  the  papers  were 
impossible  under  such  circumstances  ;  bu 
they  appear  in  extenso,  as  well  as  long  re- 
ports of  discussions  which  those  present  on 
the  occasion  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard. 

Portland  cement  is  essentially  an  en- 
gineers' question,  and  the  absence  of  any  re- 
marks by  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  or  any  of  the  vice- 
presidents  or  members  of  the  Council, 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  singular.  The  lead- 
ing engineers,  who  control  and  direct  the 
great  works  of  construction  in  this  and 
other  countries,  might  have,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, favoured  their  members  and  the 
public  generally  with  some  observations  as 
to  their  experience  of  this  important  con- 
structive material.  Their  silence  on  this 
occasion  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  indicates  a 
want  of  appreciation  and  sympathy  with 
their  fellow-members  and  associates,  who 
were  at  such  pains  to  put  before  the  Insti- 
tution results  of  their  valuable  experience 
and  suggestions  for  the  future. 


DOMESTIC  DESIGN  AND  PLANNING. 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  an  artistically- 
designed  house  should  not  be  fairly 
perfect  in  all  sanitary  respects ;  why  it  should 
not  be  well  and  scientifically  constructed, 
and  be  not  only  comely  in  appearance,  but 
comfortable  to  live  in.    We  think  it  was  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  in  his  old  treatise  on  architec- 
ture, who  said  a  bui'ding  should  possess 
three     conditions — utility,    firmness,  and 
delight.    It  must  be  confessed  that  the  age 
which  artists  are  now  so  fond  of  looking 
back  to  for  inspiration  was  intent  upon  con- 
venience and  comfort  as  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  the  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  have 
been  justly  called  homely  styles,  and  archi- 
tects and  decorative  ai-tists  are  never  weaiy 
of  preaching  homilies  about  the  \'irtues  of  the 
modes  of  building  200  years  ago.    Can  we 
say  however  that  the  revival  is  as  good  or  as 
honest  in  its  intentions  as  the  original  art  ? 
We  are  very  much  inclined  to  hesitate  in 
dravving  the  conclusion  that  our  architects 
are  in  all  cases  prompted  by  the  motive  which 
actuated  our  forefathers  in  arriving  at  the 
style  they  did.    We  might  almost  go  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  the  plan  of  the  house  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  external  architec- 
ture. Is  it  not  rather  evident,  from  the  kinds 
of  houses  we  see  erected  in  many  of  the 
metropolitan  suburbs,  that  we  have  been 
just  reversing  the  method'of  the  seventeenth- 
century  architect :  instead  of  giving  a  conve- 
nient and  comfortable  house  a  plain-speak- 
ing exterior,  we  have  been  taking  its  ex- 
terior,  and  then  have  tried  to  fit   a  dif- 
erent  kind  of  house  to   it.     For  any  one 
seriously  to  say  that  we  can  arrive  at  the 
whimisical  and  elaborate  details  of  Oueen 
Anne  as  we  see  it  at  Holland  Park,  Hamp- 
stead,  or  any  of  our  fashionable  siiburbs, 
by  a  simple  and  honest  study  of  the  plan,  is 
to  ask  more  than  the  most  credulous  can 
believe. 

The  fact  is,  tile-hung  gables,  quaintly- 
bracketed  windows,  over-doors,  and  pedi- 
ments constitute  the  very  poetry  of  the 


style,  and  must  be  introduced,  at  any  cost 
to  internal  convenience.  They  give  the 
"piquancy  of  artistic  flavour  "  to  the  work, 
and  the  architect  is  satisfied  if  he  can  give 
a  freshness  to  the  ordinary  appointments  of 
the  house. 

One  of  the  expedients  resorted  to  is  to 
contrive  the  staircase  in  a  corner  of  the 
building  by  having  as  many  landings  or 
"  half- spaces  "  as  possible,  the  object  being 
to  exhibit  turned  and  cut  newels  and 
balusters.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
landings  are  better  than  long,  ladder-like 
flights,  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  suburban 
builder  who  affects  the  "  genteel  residence  "  ; 
but  let  common-sense  dictate  that  where 
landings  are  numerous  there  should  be 
corresponding  width  in  the  staircase.  In 
some  of  the  new  houses  near  Primrose  Hill, 
Dulwich,  and  other  parts  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  disingenuousness  of  this 
device ;  the  imitation  of  a  handsome  stair- 
case in  some  manor-house  has  been  at- 
tempted, with  the  result  of  bringing  ridicule 
upon  the  copyist.  The  same  want 
of  thoroughness  is  seen  in  the  cramped 
hall ;  in  the  forced  manner  in  which  the 
dining-room  door  is  thrust  between  the 
corner  of  stairs  and  angle  of  wall,  and  the 
irksome  fashion  in  which  a  person  coming 
out  of  one  room  woiild  have  to  dodge  to 
prevent  a  collision  in  the  hall.  If  the  offices 
are  on  the  same  floor  the  difficulty  of  avoid- 
ing the  unpleasant  passage  through  the  hall 
from  kitchen  to  dining-room  ought  to  be 
lessened  by  the  adoption  of  an  ii-regular 
plan ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  in 
many  new  houses  no  trouble  has  been  be- 
stowed to  meet  it. 

Then  we  notice  several  houses  where 
windows  have  been  thrust  in  awkward 
corners  for  the  purpose  of  picturesqueness, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  corners  of  rooms,  the 
only  advantage  which  such  curious  posi- 
tions secure  being  that  a  blank  space  of 
walling  may  be  utilised  for  furniture ;  but 
the  only  thought  the  designer  had  in  his 
mind  was  the  irregularity  of  the  exterior. 

We  fancy  as  regards  windows,  future 
builders  and  tenants  will  find  it  rather  difG  - 
cult  to  obstruct  some  of  the  window-lights, 
the  right  to  which  will  be  acquired  by  occu- 
pancy ;  we  speak  of  those  which  are  often 
introduced  in  the  side- walls  of  houses.  The 
spoiling  of  rooms  by  canted  corners  and  breaks 
is  a  common  mode  of  making  an  accepted  de- 
sign fit  the  arrangement  of  interior.  Closets  are 
useful,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
conceal  bungling  planning,  as  we  have 
sometimes  noticed.  Differences  of  floor- 
level  are  best  managed  at  the  staircase  by 
adjusting  the  landings  ;  but  in  many  houses 
the  difference  is  marked  by  dangerous  steps 
in  long  passages,  where  a  borrowed  light 
only  perpetuates  danger  and  discomfort. 
If  in  Classic  buildings  symmetry  influenced 
the  plan  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  incon- 
venience, it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth 
the  genuine  Queen  Anne  was  primarily 
influenced  by  plan,  and  the  counterfeit  is 
influenced  by  something  of  less  merit  than 
either.  Let  us  take  a  few  instances.  The 
aspect  and  distribution  of  rooms  is  sadly 
sinned  against  by  the  fashionable  builder. 
We  sometimes  see  drawing-rooms  north- 
east, and  dining-rooms  with  western  aspects. 
In  regarding  the  elevation,  he  generally 
manages  to  place  his  entrance  towards  the 
front,  with  the  object  of  presenting  an  at- 
tractive exteiior,  but  with  the  frequent  dis- 
advantage of  not  securing  the  best  aspects 
for  the  principal  rooms.  The  builder  of  the 
17th  century  distributed  his  rooms  upon 
recognised  principles,  the  south,  south-east, 
or  south-west  invariably  were  given  to  the 
main  elevations,  and  the  entrance  was 
placed  on  one  side,  or  on  the  front  least 
eligible. 

The  proportions  and  sizes  of  rooms  are 
generally  dictated  by  the  breaks  and  other 
irregularities  of  the  exterior ;  seldom  by  the 


width  of  tables  and  other  furniture,  the 
number  of  occupants  likely  to  be  seated  at 
table,  &c.  In  dining-rooms  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  width  of  table  and  the  space 
for  chairs,  allowing  space  for  sideboard  or 
flreplace  and  a  walking-passage.  This 
found,  the  length  can  be  determined  by  the 
consideration  of  the  number  of  guests,  or 
be  regulated  by  aesthetic  considerations. 
Drawing-rooms  are  not  necessarily  re- 
stricted. They  may  be  made  of  almost  any 
proportion  or  form,  allowance  being  made 
for  comfortable  seats.  Eecesses  and  bays 
form  agreeable  lounges  in  these  rooms.  Tha 
lighting  and  prospect  are,  of  course,  a 
primary  consideration.  A  "dismal  deso- 
lation "  frequently  reigns  over  the  modem 
drawing-room,  with  its  gUt  mirrors  and 
monotonous  primness  ;  but  much  of  this  is 
due  to  the  mode  of  its  construction,  and 
its  want  of  relation  to  the  library,  con- 
servatory, or  other  more-frequented  apart 
ment. 

Again,  one  may  constantly  see  such 
things  as  a  large  bay  cut  in  half  by  a  wall, 
the  corners  of  rooms  canted  off  to  obtain 
entrance,  and  in  fact,  every  device  resorted 
to  which  the  old  planners  strictly  avoided. 
The  comfort  of  town-houses  much  depends  on 
their  quietne=s— namely,  the  imperviousness 
of  the  walls  to  sound.  Thick  walls  are  one 
means  of  securing  so  desirable  a  condition  ; 
they  also  are  useful  in  keeping  up  an  equable 
temperature.  But  as  sound  passes  most 
quickly  through  homogeneous  substances,  a 
hollow  space,  or  wall  with  a  cavity  in  it,  is 
much  more  sound-proof  than  one  of  solid 
materials  of  the  same  density.  Thecontinua- 
tion  of  joists  from  one  house  to  the  next 
is  an  admirable  means  of  conducting  sound 
as  well  as  fire,  and  should,  for  both  reasons, 
be  avoided.  Good  construction,  as  much  as 
the  proper  location  of  rooms,  contributes  to 
the  essentials  of  comfort  in  a  house ;  but  as 
long  as  the  system  of  sketching  a  design 
proceeds  on  the  same  principle  as  making  a 
slop  garment,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  more 
than  the  artistic  sense  gratified. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

THE  Architectural  Association  medal  and 
prize  drawings  were  on  view  at  the 
opening  conversazione  last  Friday.  The 
medal  has  been  awarded  this  time  for_  a 
design  for  a  coffee-tavern  on  a  comer  site 
in  a  town.  The  frontages  were  given,  and 
it  was  to  comprise  a  bar  and  eating-room, 
smoking-room  on  the  ground-floor,  club 
and  billiard  rooms  above,  reading  and  secre- 
tary's room  &c. ;  the  whole  to  be  built  _  in 
conformity  with  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act.  The  winner  of  the  prize  is  Mr.  E. 
M.  B.  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  and  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  a  provincial  student 
should  have  carried  it  off  from  among  so 
many  London  students.  The  drawings  show 
a  Gothic  building  of  stone,  rather  more 
French  than  English  in  detail.  The  plan- 
ning indicates  study  of  requirements  ;  the 
bar,  placed  along  the  short  frontage,  has  a 
corner  entrance,  and  is  conveniently  related 
to  the  eating-room,  divided  into  six  com- 
partments for  tables  and  seats,  also  to  the 
serving-room,  lift,  and  stairs.  The  smoking- 
room  is  provided  at  the  inner  end  of  site, 
and  has  aseparate  entrance,  with  lavatory  and 
convenience  attached.  The  staircase  to  upper 
floors  is  cramped  and  the  space  would  have 
been  better  saved.  It  is  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light, and  there  are  ample  conveniences.  The 
author,  however,  has  not  well-lighted  the 
billiard-room :  the  drawings  only  show  one 
end  window,  and  a  little  more  space  round 
the  table  would  have  been  desirable.  The 
club-room,  as  shown,  would  have  been  mfi- 
nitely  better  for  it.  A  large  ^in.  scale  ele- 
vation of  front  is  shown  with  some  good 
detail,  but  the  elevations  suffer  from  a 
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crowded  appearance  ;  and  a  little  less  fritter, 
and  more  breadth  of  treatment,  in  the  upper 
story  would  have  bien  preferable.  A  per- 
spective view  is  sent  in  from  which  we  gather 
that  the  effect  of  the  canted  angle  entrance 
would  be  rather  weak.  The  jambs  are 
narrow  and  feeble-looking  ;  and  we  think  the 
angle  pinnacles  springing  from  carved 
corbels,  and  the  heavy  stilted  arch  in  the 
upper  story  are  not  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  work.  The  draw- 
ings, which  we  shall  shortly  illustrate,  are 
neatly  executed,  and  the  workmanship 
is  highly  creditable  to  its  author. 
In  the  Association  class  of  design,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Landsell  carries  away  the  first  prize.  His 
drawings  are,  as  usual,  distinguished  for 
originality  and  freshness.  AVe  jjarticularly 
mention  among  them  the  design  for  a  stone 
pulpit,  intended  for  open-air  preaching.  It 
stands  against  the  angle  of  the  building, 
circular  in  plan,  and  supported  on  a  massive 
base  with  large  engaged  shafts.  The  ros- 
trum of  the  pulpit  is  enriched  by  canopied 
niches  with  figures.  The  sketch  design  for 
subiirban  residence,  half-timbered  and  tile 
hung,  is  clever.  The  entrances  are  well 
arranged,  though  the  stairs  appear  soms- 
what  narrow.  The  rooms  are  well  disposed, 
and  generally  the  plan  has  much  that  is 
meritorious.  Another  sketch,  for  a  cottage 
in  a  row,  is  Gothic  also  in  style,  but  a  little 
heavy  in  detail,  and  probably  the  plan  is  the 
most  creditable  part  of  the  performance. 
The  staircase  is  central,  well  placed,  and  is 
lighted  from  a  skylight  over  the  first  flight. 
The  dining-room  side  with  fireplace  shows 
the  author  to  be  equally  capable  of  designing 
decorative  work.  The  dado  is  decorated  with 
subjects  representing  the  four  seasons  and 
English  sports,  and  the  drawing  is  spirited, 
in  brown  ink.  We  note,  besides  these,  a 
sketch  for  a  village-church,  consisting  of  a 
short  nave  of  two  bays  and  one  aisle — the 
nave  is  rather  'lofty ;  also  a  bank,  in  a  Late 
florid  style,  French  in  detail,  drawn  freely  in 
pencil,  and  vigorous  in  style ;  and  an  un- 
finished sketch  of  a  Gothic  villa,  spirited  in 
execution,  showing  some  fair  planning. 

Mr.  E.  J.  LoveU  wins  a  second  prize  with 
a  design  for  a  London  bank,  in  the  Italian 
style,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  an  order 
standing  upon  a  rusticated  basement,  with  an 
attic  and  small  dormers  above^;  the  latter  are 
rather  insignificant  in  scale.  The  design  for 
a  church  to  seat  200,  is  a  lengthened  struc- 
ture, and  the  sketches  for  suburban  villa  in 
brick  and  tile,  and  the  house  in  a  road, 
indicate  study  and  improvement.  Honour- 
able mention  is  awarded  to  H.  W.  Burrows 
for  several  drawings  showing  undoubted 
merit.  The  sketch  for  village-church  in 
sepia  is  the  best,  a  broadly  treated  design 
design  with  apsidal  end  ;  the  suburban  cot- 
tage and  bank  both  show  breadth  in  composi- 
tion and  knowledge  of  Gothic  detail ;  but  the 
pulpit  is  too  florid,  and  the  colouring  garish. 
The  drawing  of  gates  is  lacking  in  unity  of 
design ;  the  panels  of  pointed  form  look 
rather  out  of  place ;  in  the  dining-room 
recess  some  clever  detail  and  drawing  are 
shown  ;  but  we  think  the  detail  rather  restless 
and  wanting  in  quietness. 

The  Architectural  Union  Company's  first 
prize  seems  to  have  gone  begging,  for  we 
only  see  the  second-prize  drawings,  executed 
by  T.  L.  Houston,  on  the  walls.  These  show 
the  fine  Perpendicular  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Gidney,  Lincolnshire,  a  structure  possessing 
some  remarkable  features  :  a  nave  and  two 
large  aisles  of  nearly  equal  width  to  it,  a 
deep  chancel,  and  western  tower.  We  can- 
not admire  the  details,  and  we  question  the 
drawing  showing  the  nave-arch  springing, 
the  mouldings  of  which  are  shown  to  spring 
in  a  line  with  the  shaft. 

The  sketches  of  colour  decoration,  made  by 
members  of  the  Association,  have  been  hung 
on  the  wall  in  a  promiscuous  fashion  within 
a  very  limited  space,  and  resemble  rather  a 
huge  patchwork  than  a  series  of  studies 


arranged  with  some  regard  for  the  colours, 
and  with  a  little  eye  to  sequence.  This 
higgledy-piggledy  selection,  however,  com- 
prises a  few  clever  studies,  in  which  taste 
in  both  design  and  colour  harmony  are  con- 
spicuous. We  may  note  the  prize  sketches 
of  8.  E.  iSmith,  showing  a  variety  of  studies, 
and  a  good  sense  of  colour  as  in  his  boudoir 
decoration.  The  ceiling  of  theatre,  by  Mr. 
Hulbert,  and  the  same  student's  concert- 
room  and  dairy  treatments,  in  low  tints,  are 
classical  in  taste  and  feeling;  the  boudoir 
study,  by  Maurice  Hulbert,  is  a  clever 
Japanese  sketch,  and  H.  W.  Eoberts  has 
contributed  some  clever  work,  as  his  ceiling 
in  the  Louis  Seize  style.  A.  L.  Lovegrove's 
tesselated  pavement  is  also  quiet  in  colour. 
In  the  half-house  sketches  we  must  bestow 
praise  on  the  studies  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Hulbert,  and  Eoberts. 

Glancing  at  the  work  exhibited  by  the 
Elementary  Class  of  Design,  we  find  the  first 
prize  has  been  given  to  Cecil  Haden  Stock, 
for  some  creditable  drawing.  His  study  for 
an  Italian  cortile,  the  details  of  vaulting 
timber  roof,  &c.,  are  praiseworthy.  G. 
Blizard's  drawings  receive  the  second  prize 
in  this  class  for  an  open-timbered  roof,  a 
Eoman  triumphal  arch,  and  a  nave  of 
church,  all  neat  and  painstaking  in  execu- 
tion. The  work  of  C.  C.  Bradley  in  this 
class  is  also  worthy  of  the  distinction  it  has 
received. 


OLD  ST.  PAUL'S.* 

THE  paper  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submit- 
ting to  you  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Eegister  of  Statutes,  Dugdale's  History, 
Wharton's  Lives,  the  fragmentary  notices  in  the 
Chroniclers  and  Leland'e  Collectanea,  and  the 
diaries  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Wriothesley,  and 
Machyn,  with  a  few  notes  from  Stowe.  I  have 
pieced  them  together  Uke  the  broken  fragments 
of  a  tesselated  floor ;  the  outlines  are  often 
blurred  and  faint,  the  colours  worn  and  faded, 
the  patterns  in  many  parts  imperfect  and  de- 
fective, but  with  the  exception  of  Hollar's  draw- 
ings, these  authorities  exhaust  the  Eiaterials  at 
our  disposal  for  reconstructing  a  view  of  Old  St. 
Paul's.  Documentary  evidence  is  all  that  siu:- 
vives  for  our  purpose,  but  I  hoped  that  even  a 
reconstruction  on  paper,  shadowy  though  it 
must  needs  be,  would  be  acceptable,  since  the 
glorious  substance  is  irrevocably  lost. 

I. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted  with  a 
difficulty,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  solve 
decisively.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are 
a  matter  of  dispute.  The  Short  Chronicle,  edited 
by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  states  that  a  survey 
made  in  1314  gives  them  thus  : 

Long-itudo  contiuet,  690  pedes. 
Latitude,  130, 

Altitude  testitudinis  opcidentalis  a  paWnento,  102. 
Altitude  testitudinis  Novse  Fabricte,  88  pedes. 
Cumulus  ecelesise  continet  in  altitudinc,  150  pedes. 
Altitudo  tunis  campanilis  continet  a  plana  teiTa,  260 
pedes. 

Altitudo  fabricee  lignefe  eampaniUs,  274  pedes. 
Altamen  in  toto  non  excedit,  500  pedes. 

Wharton  {c)  gives  these  measurements,  the 
tower,  270ft.,  the  spire,  274ft.,  the  cross,  15ft. ; 
adding  that  "Murimuth"  gives  the  height  of 
the  nave  (cumulus)  150ft.,  the  height,  190ft.  (?), 
&c.,  as  above.  Murimuth  was  a  canon  of  St. 
Paul's. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  cathedral  measured 
somewhat  less  than  600ft.,  so  that,  in  size  and 
dignity,  which  spaciousness  never  fails  to  confer, 
it  was  the  largest  in  Christendom,  and  in  beauty 
inferior  to  none. 

WilUam  of  Wyrcestre  contributes  a  new 
mensuration — 

The  length  of  the  nave,  180  paces. 
The  breadth  of  the  arms  (transept) ,  north  to  south,  160 
paces. 

The  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  48  paces. 

The  length  of  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel,  130  paces. 

The  breadth  thereof,  48  steps.    [Itiner,  166. ] 

Lastly,  Mr.  Edmimd  B.Perrey  affords  another 
estimate — 


•  A  paper  by  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Waloott,  B.D., 
F.S.A.,  Precentor  of  Chichester  ;  read  before  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Paul's  Ecolesiological  Society,  Nov.  4th,  1880. 


Ft.  In. 

Length    596  0 

Breadth   104  0 

Height  up  to  vaulting  nave    93  0 

Height  up  to  vaulting  choir   101  6 

Height  up  to  new  work    98  6 

Height  of  lower   285  0 

Height  of  spire    208  0 


Pepys  says  that  the  tower  was  reckoned  to  bo 
about  270ft.  high. 

The  length  of  the  pace  used  by  William  of 
Wyrcestre  varies,  but  on  the  average  it  may  be 
fixed  at  about  1ft.  lOin.,  so  that  the  approxima- 
tion to  Mr.  Ferrey's  lies  very  close  iadeed,  and 
as  he  has  fovmded  it  on  Hollar's  plan,  it  is  no 
doubt  near  the  mark. 

The  Short  Chronicle  states :  Tota  ecclesia 
continet  infra  hmites  sufe  3^  acras  terroe  j^^ 
rodam  et  6  virgas.  Sir  E.  Denison  Beckett  esti- 
mates the  area  in  square  feet  at  72,400,  and  the 


dimensions  thus : 

Ft. 

Length   586 

Nave   280 

Transept    300 

"Width    96 

Height,  vault  of  nave   103 

Height  of  steeple    627 


II. 

The  architectural  details  may  be  fitly  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  members  of  the 
society  ;  my  concern  is  wholly  with  the  history 
of  its  building.  In  the  episcopate  of  MelUtus, 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  buUt  the  first  church  ; 
St.  Erkenwald  bestowed  much  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fabric  (4).  In  962  it  was  restored 
after  a  disastrous  fire.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  when  flames  were  seen  rising  near 
the  west  gate  of  the  city,  and  overlapping  the 
church  towers  ;  no  efi^ort  of  the  citizens,  startled 
out  of  their  midnight  sleep,  could  arrest  the  fire. 
It  seized  the  wooden  circUngs,  split  the  walls, 
consumed  the  ornaments ;  the  falling'  beams 
shivered  the  floors  (c).  On  July  7,  1087,  the 
cathedral  and  all  that  was  in  it  were  burned 
up.  Bishop  Maurice  commenced  its  complete 
restoration,  designing  a  work  which  in  the  eyes 
of  many  seemed  incapable  of  completion,  one 
which  he  purposed  should  be  the  honour  and 
glory  of  London.  He  laboured  on  it  during 
twenty  years,  completed  the  crypts  and  part  of 
the  superstructure,  and  bequeathed  the  com- 
pletion to  his  successors.  Bishop  Richard  de 
BelmeisL,  1108-1128  (f/) ,  devoted  his  revenues 
to  the  work,  and  procured  from  the  King  a 
grant  of  the  ditch  of  the  Castle  Palatine  to 
eidarge  its  site.  He  added  to  the  rising  walls 
in  a  marvellous  manner,  bought  up  the  road- 
ways near  it,  which  were  blocked  by  the  houses 
of  the  townsfolk,  at  his  own  cost,  and  girdled 
the  close  with  a  strong  wall  (e) . 

' '  Verily, ' '  says  William  of  Mahnesbury,  ' '  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paid  is  a  monument  of  the 
generous  spirit  of  Maurice  ;  so  great  is  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  fair  beauty  that  it  justly  claims 
a  place  among  famous  structures.  Its  crypts 
are  so  spacious,  its  upper  church  is  so  large, 
that  the  densest  crowds  could  find  room  within 
its  compass."  Though  Richard  followed,  be- 
stowing all  the  revenues  of  his  see  upon  it, 
maintaining  himself  and  his  household  on  other 
means,  no  progress  was  apparent ;  and  the  zeal 
which  he  had  manifested  at  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  as  years  went  by  insensibly 
languished  and  died  out  (/). 

In  1137,  again,  the  cathedral  was  burned,  and 
Bishop  Gilbert  Universalis,  1128-1134,  is  said, 
before  his  accession,  to  have  added  roofs  and 
smoothed  all  the  rough  places.  In  1141-51 
six  tapers  ever  burning  in  the  cathedral  are 
mentioned.  The  repairs  were  made,  and  hence- 
forth a  distinction  occurs  between  the  western 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  cathedral,  the  former 
being  known  as  the  old,  the  latter  the  new 
work,  and  both  placed  under  different  masters 
or  wardens,  and  supported  by  separate  funds. 
Bishop  Eustace  de  Falconberg,  1221-1225  (</), 
resumed  the  work  on  the  fabric  ;  the  Campanile 
was  completed  in  1221  ;  and  the  foundations  of 
the  Hew  Choir  {h)  were  laid  above  the  crypt  in 
place  of  the  Norman  budding  of  Maurice, 
winch  had  suffered  by  fire  (<).  It  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  the  very  year  when  the 
stalls  were  in  course  of  erection  (j). 

A  terrible  storm  broke  over  the  church  on  St. 
Paul's  day,  1230,  when  the  bishop  stood  mitred 
at  the  high  altar,  and  the  Gospel  had  just  been 
read  ;  a  darkness  like  a  pall  fell  upon  canon  and 
crowd,  so  that  one  could  not  see  the  face  of  his 
fellow.  Then  the  thunder  burst  with  a  peal  so 
loud  that  church  and  the  tower,  struck  by  a 
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thunderbolt,  .soomcd  falling'  upon  their  heads, 
followed  by  lightning  so  vivid  that  the  building 
appeared  to  be  on  fire ;  for  half  an  hour  lambent 
flames  played  round  wall  and  pillar  like  a  great 
veil  or  banner  waved  by  a  strong  wind.  A  fear- 
ful stench  pervaded  the  aisles,  and  all  present 
incontinently  fled,  treading  down  and  killing 
each  other  in  their  wild  haste,  save  the  brave 
bishop  with  his  single  deacon,  who,  when  the 
sun  shone  out  again,  recommenced  his  solemn 
office  [Matt.  Par.  II.  321.]    (Ann.  Danst.  s.a.) 

On  Oct.  1,  1240,  the  new  choir  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry  III., 
the  Legate  Otto,  the  primate,  six  prelates,  and 
many  noblemen,  who  were  invited  to  a  banquet 
on  that  auspicious  day.  (Matt.  Par.  II.  438. 
Dugd.  II.  Oxenedes  186.) 

Bishop  Fulko  Basset,  1244-12.39,  who  found 
all  the  roofs  in  a  state  of  dangerous  decay,  owing 
to  a  succession  of  violent  storms,  began  the  erec- 
tion of  St.  Faith's  church,  an  extension  of  the 
crypt  eastward,  on  the  site  of  the  new  market, 
which  had  been  granted  by  King  John  in  1205. 
The  same  year,  1256,  saw  the  commencement  of 
the  transept ;  but  the  foundations  of  the  entire 
eastern  development  of  the  cathedral,  Nova 
Fabricas  Beatte  Virginis,  including  the  feretory 
of  St.  Erkenwald  and  the  Lady-chapel,  had  been 
actually  laid  in  1251.  As  Pope  Innocent  III. 
said,  the  chapter  designed  to  finish  a  work 
begun  in  a  very  sumptuous  style.  In  1300,  all 
offerings  made  in  the  cathedral  were  devoted  to 
tliis  building,  but  sixty-one  years  passed  away 
before  its  completion  {/c).  Bishop  Ralph  de 
Baldock,  1305-1313,  before  and  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  episcopal  throne,  toiled  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  new  work  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  founded  and  begun  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  church  of  St.  Paid  on  the  east,  giving  200 
marks  yearly  towards  it.  In  1312,  the  marble 
pavement  was  laid  down,  and  within  three  years 
a  great  portion  of  the  spire  {I},  which  had 
become  decayed,  was  rebuilt  after  a  nobler 
fashion,  and  capped  with  a  large  cross  and  ball, 
which  Bishop  Gilbert  de  Segrave  blessed  on 
Oct.  4,  1314.  On  May  21  in  the  same  year  he 
dedicated  the  altars  of  Our  Lady,  St.  Thomas 
Martyr,  and  St.  Dimstan  in  the  new  work  (m). 
In  1331  the  bell  of  St.  Mary  in  the  campanile 
was  consecrated  by  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Corbana  at  Pentecost  (ii)  ;  in  1316  the  old  work 
and  bell  tower  had  required  costly  lepairs  (o), 
and  in  1339,  the  latter  being  com^sletely  restored, 
a  solemn  procession  with  lights,  walking  in  silk 
copes  and  barefoot,  carried  the  relics  which 
were  placed  as  a  talisman  against  fire  in  the 
cross  {p).  On  March  24,  1339,  Bishop  Richard 
de  Bynteworth  consecrated  the  high  altar  {rj)  in 
honour  of  St.  Paul,  with  two  collateral,  called 
the  capitular,  altars,  that  of  St.  Ethelbert  on  the 
north,  and  that  of  St.  Mellitus  on  the  south  side. 
On  May  21,  1382,  an  earthquake  shook  down 
the  cross  (r).  On  Feb.  1,  1444  (s),  the  roofs  and 
steeple  caught  fire  from  lightning,  and  though 
it  was  quenched  by  the  brave  Morrad,  mass 
priest  of  Bow,  the  damage  was  not  completely 
repaired  before  1402.  At  3  p.m.  on  June  4, 
1561,  lightning,  or  a  plumber's  carelessness,  set 
the  church  on  fire  (t).  In  1666  came  the  Great 
Fire,  and  "the  miserable  sight  of  the  church 
with  all  the  roofs  fallen,  and  the  body  of  the 
quire  fallen  into  St.  Faith's  Church."  Then 
the  destroyers  set  to  work  pulling  down  church 
and  tower;  and  it  was  seen  how  "  the  late 
church  was  but  a  case  wrought  over  the  old 
church,  for  you  might  see  the  very  old  pillars 
standing  whole  within  the  walls  of  this."  The 
battering-ram  and  gunpowder  mine  finished  the 
work  of  demolition. 

In  a  slight  sketch  on  the  margin  of  an  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  outlined  by  a  monk  of 
St.  Alban's  in  the  14th  century,  the  soaring  spire 
of  St.  Paul's  is  seen  over  a  superb  Decorated 
west  window  flanked  by  narrow  towers,  which 
are  covered  with  low  spires.  One  of  these  was 
Lollard's  Tower  ;  an  Elizabethan  writer  (u)  says 
that  "he  passed  through  Paul's  up  to  the  Lol- 
lard's Tower,  and  after  that  turned  along  aU  the 
west  sides  of  Paul's,  through  the  wall,  and  pass- 
ing through  six  or  seven  doors  came  to  a  tower 
right  on  the  other  side  of  Lollard's  Tower,  as 
lugh  almost  as  the  battlements  of  Paul's; 
whoso  walketh  in  the  bishop's  outer-gallery 
going  to  his  chapel,  might  see  the  prison 
window."  Before  entering  the  church  I  may 
premise  what  are  its  peculiarities.— 

Ist.  The  equal  length  of  the  western  and 
eastern  arms,  as  at  "Worcester,  and,  consequently, 

2nd.  The  central  position  of  the  steeple. 


3rd.  The  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the  eastern 
arm,  as  Mr.  Penrose  has  pointed  out. 

4th.  The  continuous- roof  over  the  whole 
eastern  arm,  as  at  York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Selby. 

5th.  The  aisles  both  on  the  west  and  east  of 
the  transept,  as  at  York,  Westminster,  Wells. 

Outside  the  great  western  doors,  opened  only 
to  admit  a  royal  or  episcopal  procession  (f),  the 
tombstone  of  Bishop  Michael  do  Northburg(1361) 
by  its  inscription  and  position  put  passengers  in 
mind  to  pray ;  in  the  nave  were  buried,  in  the 
centre  toward  the  west.  Bishop  William  ;  his 
tomb  was  yearly  visited  even  in  the  17th- 
century  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  gratitude 
for  his  services  in  procuring  for  them  a  charter 
of  their  privileges  from  William  I.  A  noble 
shrine  was  afterwards  erected  above  his 
grave  {w) ;  Bishop  Kempe,  the  builder  of  Paul's 
Cross,  buried  in  the  Trinity  Chapel,  between 
two  pillars  on  the  north  side  in  the  second  bay 
from  the  crossing  ;  Bishop  HUl,  buried  in  1496, 
and  Bishop  Fitzjames,  1521  (x),  in  a  chapel  of 
wood  next  the  steeple  ;  on  June  4th,  1561,  when 
the  steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  "  the  belles 
fell  below  wher  the  grett  organes  stod  beneathe 
the  chapelle  wher  the  olde  byshope  was  bered 
ondur."  (;/). 

We  now  pass  in  front  of  the  rood  loft,  with 
its  two  lateral  altars,  one  of  the  Holy  Rood  ;  its 
canopied  niches  filled  withimagesof  kings,  and  its 
Rood,  Mary  and  John,  springing  from  delicate 
bands  of  open  tracery  above  the  cornice  (z).  Near 
it  probably  was  the  clock,  ' '  having  the  image 
of  an  angel  pointing  the  hour  both  of  the  day 
and  the  night"  (a'). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  facing  the 
Trinity  Chapel,  was  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  nave,  between  two  pillars,  opposite  the 
Chapter-house  door;  that  is,  the  N.E.  pro- 
cessional door  to  the  cloister,  "  above  the  altar" 
stood  the  glorious  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
A  lamp  burned  before  it  at  night  and  an  anthem 
of  our  Lady  sung  after  matins  ;  to  the  adjoining 
pillar  an  iron  box  for  oblations  was  attached. 
[Dugd.  19,  27,  36,  39,  Wharton  103].  Bishop 
John  de  ChishuU  founded  a  chantry  here. 

In  the  adjoining  bay  next  to  the  crossing  was 
the  tomb  of  Sir  John  de  Beauchamp,  [1374]  with 
his  recumbent  efSgy  sheathed  in  armour.  [Dugd. 
36,  52.]  His  chantry  was  kept  at  "that  little 
altar  situate  neer  "  to  it.  His  tomb  was  known 
as  "Duke  Humphrey's,"  although  that  ill-fated 
prince  is  buried  at  St.  Alban's  ;  and  the  dinner- 
less  loungers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  said 
to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.  At  the  base  of 
one  of  the  pillars  was  carved  the  foot  of  Algar, 
the  first  prebendary  of  Islington,  and  the  Pes  S. 
Pauli  became  the  standard  measure  for  legal 
contracts  in  land,  as  the  arms  of  Henry  I., 
Richard  I.,  and  John  furnished  the  length  of  the 
ell.  Upon  the  floor  of  the  aisles  a  single  line, 
and  up  the  central  avenue  two  parallel  Unes, 
marked  the  pathway  of  processions  which  vested 
in  cojjes  and  leaving  seven  feet  between  each  file, 
were  guided  by  them  in  keeping  due  distance  and 
directness  in  movement.  Similar  lines  may  be 
traced  on  the  pavements  of  Chichester  and  among 
the  ruins  of  Dale  Abbey.  What  a  noble  space 
did  they  traverse  between  those  twelve  stately 
arches  on  either  side,  as  grand  as  those  of  Win- 
chester, Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  Canterbury  ; 
more  regular  than  St.  Alban's,  with  finer  propor- 
tions than  Norwich,  vaulted  with  stone,  and, 
therefore,  outvying  its  other  Norman  rivals  of 
Peterborough  and  Ely,  andequallingin  height  the 
soaring  aspirations  of  Westminster  and  exceed- 
ing that  of  York. 

The  view  from  the  western  portal  was  magnifi- 
cent ;  beyond  the  double  range  of  clustered 
columns,  standing  like  colossal  warders  on  either 
side,  were  the  broad,  deep-set  triforium,  the  lofty 
clerestory  and  continuous  shafts  supporting  the 
arched  vaulting.  A  flood  of  light  was  poured 
down  from  the  tall  windows  of  the  lantern  of 
the  central  tower  upon  the  crossing,  the  im- 
posing flight  of  stairs  necessitated  by  the 
crypt  below  the  choir,  and  rivals  of 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  which  led 
up  to  the  rood-loft,  beyond  which,  in  the  misty 
distance,  appeared  the  upper  curves  and  bril- 
liant glazing  of  the  rose  window,  40ft.  in  dia- 
meter, which  had  only  two  parallels — those  of 
Lynn  and  Durham.  To  its  tracery  and  that  of 
the  adjoining  windows  Chaucer  alludes  in  his 
description  of  Absolon,  the  parish-clerk 

"  With  Taule's  winJows  carven  onhi.s  .<>lioes." 

Two  canopied  doorways,  of  fine  design,  gave 
acces  to  the  choir- aisles  from  the  transept.    "  In 


the  Lower  Church  were  St.  John's  Chapel,  Morn- 
ing Prayer  Chapel,  Long  Chapel,  St.  Katharine's 
Chapol,  Bishop  Kempe's  Chapel,  one  place  under 
the  clock-house,  and  a  chamber  in  the  clock- 
house  which  the  bell-ringers  lodged  in  times 
past,  two  severed  places.  The  chapels  below 
the  steps  were  St.  John's  Chapel,  Long  Chapel, 
and  St.  Katherine's  Chapel"  (*').  Hollar's 
ground-plan  shows  two  chapels  in  the  east  aisles 
divided  by  parcloses. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  stood 
near  the  great  south  door  (c') . 

St.  Catherine's  Chapel  {d')  contained  a  chan- 
try, founded  by  Bishop  Basset  1244 — 1259,  and 
was  newly-built  by  Dean  de  Bruera  in  1354  (e'). 
In  1332,  its  altar-keeper  of  St.  Catherine  was 
specially  exempted  from  giving  the  offerings 
made  there  to  the  New  Work,  to  which  all  other 
collections  in  the  alms-boxes  were  devoted. 
Her  day  was  celebrated  with  special  honour,  as 
on  it  "  the  light  (with  torch  and  taper)  went 
about  the  steeple  at  night,  and  the  singing-men 
of  the  quior  with  the  children  singing  an- 
themes"  (/>).  As  the  access  to  the  tower  was  on 
this  side,  the  altar  probably  stood  in  this  wing. 

In  the  north  wing  was  the 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  newly  built,  it  is  said 
in  1364,  near  the  north  door,  behind  the  cross 
in  the  north  arm  towards  the  great  door,  (j'') 
It  had  a  chantry  for  seven  chaplains,  founded 
by  Chancellor  Holme.  "  Where  this  altar 
stood,"  Bishop  Bonner's  chaplain  said,  "the 
new  bishops  sat  in  the  judgment  of  such 
as  be  Catholic."  (/*■)  There  was  also  a  Chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (/'),  connected  with  a 
Chantiy  of  Beatrix  de  Roos  next  the  north  door. 
It  was  founded  by  Lord  Mayor  Poulteney  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (,/')  In  it  the  choristers 
daily  sang  an  anthem  of  Our  Lady  after  Com- 
pline, [k^)  Here  there  was  also,  it  would  seem, 
an  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  new  work 
on  the  south  side,  which  is  mentioned  in  1320.  (Z') 
Richard  de  Gravesend  founded  a  chantry  at  the 
altar  of  the  Baptist,  and  was  buried  near  Bishop 
Sandwich.  (»j^) 

The  principal  object  in  this  wing,  as  at  St. 
Alban's,  was  the  famous  cross  («'),  before  which 
stood  an  altar  with  a  taper  always  burning. 
Oblations  for  the  use  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
were  freely  given  to  its  offering-box  or  pyx. 
Near  it  was  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Martin,  of  St. 
David's,  where  the  choristers  sang  the  anthem, 
"  Sancte  Deus  Fortis."  The  miraculous  cross  was 
said  to  have  been  found  by  King  Lucius  during 
a  Thames  flood. 

The  Altar  of  St.  James  is  mentioned,  1141- 
1151,  as  "  situate  under  the  cross  in  the  north 
part  of  the  church."  ((/') 

The  following  altars  also  occur,  which  may 
have  been  placed  between  or  against  pillars,  but 
their  sites  are  not  traceable  :  — 

St.  Andretv''s.  (7^') 

St.  Ypolite's,  a  very  rare  dedication. 

St.  Ceadde's,  founded  under  a  local  dedication 
by  treasurer  Swereford  before  1247.  ((?') 

St.  Edmund  the  Arehhishop' mentioned  with 

St.  Edward  the  Einfs  in  the  13th  century,  (r^) 
In  1458,  Canon  Sherryngton  founded  a  chantry. 

St.  Nicholas' ,  in  1247,  in  a  chapel  of  SS.  Mary 
and  Nicholas,  near  the  north  door. 

St.  Sylvester'' s,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  a 
very  rare  dedication,  (s') 

The  altars  in  the  Presbytery  were  the — 

High  Altar  of  St.  Eaul,  the  Capitular  altar  of 
St.  Ethelbert  (t^)  [patron  of  Hereford],  mentioned 
in  1247,  and  the  other  collateral  altar  of  St  Mel- 
litus (m')  [a  local  dedication],  each  with  a  shrine 
above  it. 

The  Presbytery  called  the  Sanctuary  in  the 
Register  appears  in  later  days  as  the  Upper 
Choir,  as  the  New  Work  became  the  Chaun- 
cell.  (r')  Bishop  Savage,  in  1447,  was  buried  in 
the  presbytery.  Fitzhugh  [w'^)  was  buried  in 
the  midst  of  the  choir,  southward,  a  little 
above  the  bishop's  see,  imder  a  marble 
stone  inlaid  with  brass.  (.1')  Bishop  le 
Noir's  tomb  ((/')  stood  in  the  enterclose 
on  north  wall  of  the  Presbytery  (2'),  a  little 
above  the  quire.  Bishop  ChishuU  was  interred 
in  the  north  wall  opposite  the  choir ;  the  tombs  of 
Kings  Sebba  andEthelred  were  recessed  behind 
a  stone  screen  in  an  adjoining  bay  near  the  Gaunt 
Chapel. 

The  high  altar  had  a  fine  reredos,  and  sediUa 
adjoined  it  on  the  south  side  facing  the  canopied 
tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt,  upon  which  were  sus- 
pended his  cap  of  maintenance,  helmet,  lances 
and  "targe  of  horn."    The  following  extract, 
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illustrate  the  original  arrangement,  with  the 
lateral  metal  screens. 

1549.  "Wliitsondiuc  the  canons  and  pettie  canons  in 
Paules  left  off  their  Riey  and  calabre  amyces,  and  tlie 
canons  -wore  hoods  on  their  surpUces,  after  the  degrees  of 
the  Universities,  and  the  pettie  canons  tippets,  Uke  other 
priests. — 'VVriothesley  II.  14. 

1519,  June  3.  All  the  grey  ammassc,  with  the  calabre 
in  PowUes  were  put  down. — Grey  Fi-iar's  Chron.  59. 

1550,  April  19.  All  the  Comunyon  tyme  the  by.sl.ope 
commanded  the  Ij'tt  of  the  aulter  to  be  put  outc,  or  lie 
came  in  to  the  qwere.— Grey  Friar's  Chron.  66. 

1550.  S.  Barnabas  day  at  nyght  was  the  aulter  in 
Powlles  pullyd  downe,  and  as,  at  that  day,  the  Vaylle  was 
hengyd  benethe  steppes,  and  the  Tabrell  set  up  there.— 
Orey  Friar's  Chion.  67. 

1550,  June  13.  Tliis  year  against  Easter  the  Bishop  of 
London  altered  the  Lord's  Table  that  stood  where  the 
high  altar  was,  and  he  removed  the  Table  beneath  the 
steps  into  the  midst  of  the  upper  quii'e  in  Paul's,  and  at 
the  ends  east  and  west,  the  Priest  standing  in  the  midst 
at  the  Communion  on  the  south  side  of  the  board.  After 
the  creed  simg,  he  caused  the  veil  to  be  drawn,  that  no 
person  should  see  but  he  that  received,  and  he  closed  the 
iron  grates  of  the  choir,  on  the  north  and  south  side,  with 
brick  and  plaster  that  none  might  remain  in  at  the  choii'. 
-Wriothesley  II.  47. 

1550.  The  xxi j .  day  of  Marche  was  the  grattes  besyde 
the  Hye  Alter  in  Pawlles  closed  up,  that  the  pepull  sholde 
not  loke  in  at  the  tj-me  of  tlie  Cammunyon  tyme,  and  the 
Veyle  hangeil  up.  The  xxviij.  day  was  Ester  Evjne,  and 
then  was  the  Tabelle  remey  ved  and  sette  beneth  at  the  Veyle 
north  and  south. 

1551.  The  xxvi.  of  September ;  the  stondyng  at  the 
Tabelle  in  Pawlles  was  removed  into  the  sowth. — Grey 
Friar's  Chron.  69.  71. 

1552.  After  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  the  upper  quire  in 
S.  Paul's  where  the  high  altar  .stood  was  broken  down, 
and  all  the  quii'e  thereabout,  and  the  Table  of  Communion 
was  set  in  the  lower  ciuire  where  the  priests  sing. — Wrio- 
thesley 79. 

The  XXV.  day  of  Oct<iher  was  the  plucking  down  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Bi.shop  N.  Eidley,  of  all  the  goodly 
stone  wall  that  stood  behind  the  high  altar  and  the  place 
for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon.— Grey  Friar's 
Chron.  75. 

1552,  Sept.  4.  Tlie  queer  of  Pawlles  had  a  command- 
ment from  the  dene  from  Cambridge,  at  the  bysshope  of 
Cantobere's  visitation,  that  he  shoulde  leve  the  plaj-inge 
of  organs  at  the  Devyne  Servys,  and  soo  lefte  it.— Grey 
jPriar's  Chron.  75. 

1552,  Nov.  1 .  The  prebendaries  of  Pawles  left  off  their 
hoods,  and  the  bishops  their  crosses,  so  that  all  priests  and 
clerks  should  none  other  vestments  at  service  or  com- 
Tnunion,  but  surplices  only. — Wriothesley  II.  79. 

1559.  Saturday,  the  12th  of  August,  the  aulter  in 
Paule's,  with  ihe  Boode,  and  Mary  and  John  in  the  rood 
loft  were  taken  down,  and  the  prebendaries  and  pettie 
canons  commanded  to  leave  off  the  grey  amices  of  fur, 
and  to  use  only  a  sm-plesse  in  the  service  time,  by  the 
commanement  of  Dr.  Grindale,  Bishop  of  London  elect. 
Dr.  May,  the  new  Deane  of  Paules,  and  others  of  the 
Commissioners.— Wriothesley  II.  146. 

This  new  rood  was  set  up  in  Q.  Mary's  time,  and  was 
the  object  of  a  profane  jest  related  by  Foxe.— Actes  III. 
IW. 

It  Tras  during  these  changes  that  the  so-caUed 
tomb  of  St.  Erkenwald,  to  be  paralleled  only  with 
that  of  the  ' '  overthwart  bishop  ' '  of  Salisbury, 
■was  set  up  in  its  anomolous  position,  defiant  of 
ancient  Christian  precedent,  north  and  south  at 
the  back  of  the  new  altar  jiece.  St.  Erkenwald 
was  at  first  buried  in  the  nave,  and  translated 
into  a  shrine  on  Feb.  16,  1140.  {a^)  On  Nov. 
14,  1148,  he  was  translated  into  the  east  end 
and  laid  in  a  superb  shrine.  On  March  21, 
1314,  Bishop  Segrave  (4^)  laid  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  shrine  in  the  new  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
whither  he  was  removed  on  Feb.  1,  1325,  from 
near  the  high  altar,  as  great  inconvenience  had 
■resulted  from  the  crowding  of  devotees. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald  "  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  the  wall  above  the  high  altar,"  that  is 
the  reredos  in  the  feretory,  and  had  its  own 
altar  on  the  west  side.  It  blazed  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  offerings  of 
Toyal  and  other  visitors.  The  iron  gate  tinned 
over,  made  1448  by  Stephen  Clampard,  cost 
£641.  The  parclose  of  metal  which  inclosed  it 
stood  5ft.  lOin.  above  the  floor.  A  guild  or 
fraternity  attended  the  altar  [Dugd.  23-28]. 
The  shrine  thus  occupied  a  paralled  position  to 
those  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Westminster, 
Kly,  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Bridlington. 
Bishop  Clifford  was  buried  {c'')  near  the  place 
where  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald  stood,  to- 
wards the  south.  The  names  of  the  chapels,  in 
1598,  in  the  chauncel,  the  novel  appellation  of 
the  new  work,  were  the  Lady  Chapel,  St. 
George's  chapel,  St.  Dunstan's  chapel,  the  Duke 
■of  Lancaster's  chapel,  the  dean's  chapel ;  {d') 
there  were  also  "  severed  places"  including  the 
vestry  and  chamber  office.  Three  chapels  on  the 
south,  and  one,  the  Lancaster  or  Gaunt  chapel, 
on  the  north,  were  erected  between  buttresses 
as  at  Canterbury,  St.  Alban's,  and  Lichfield,  [e-^) 
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HOLIDAYS  IN  HOME  COUNTIES.* 

LAST  summer  we  noticed  in  these  columns  a 
collection  of  short  historical  and  typo- 
graphical articles,  written  by  the  author  of  "  Our 
County  Families,"  and  of  the  greater  portion  of 
"Old  and  New  London,"  and  published  as 
"Pleasant  Days  in  Pleasant  Places."  Mr.  Wal- 
ford  has  again  selected  an  alliterative  title,  and 
in  a  second  and  somewhat  bulkier  companion 
volume,  treats  in  pleasant  style  on  a  number  of 
interesting  towns,  villages,  and  districts  within  a 
day's  excursion  from  London. 


The  Norfolk  Burnhams,  Chiswick,  Dover,  Chert- 
sey,  St.  Alban's,  and  Gorhambury,  Ely,  Stoke 
Poges,  and  Boxgrove,  are  amongst  the  places  dealt 
with  in  the  fresh  andchatty  manner  which  charac- 
terises Mr.  Walford's  works.  The  aim  has  been 
to  suit  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  taste  ; 
but  the  architectural  descriptions  are  accurate  so 
far  as  we  have  tested  them,  and  although  the 
papers  bear  traces  of  having  been  written  some 
years  since,  the  information  is  throughout  cor- 
rected to  the  present  date.  "A  Day  at  Harold's 
Tomb"  furnishes  a  heading  to  an  interesting 
chapter  upon  Waltham  Abbey,  in  which  the 
theory  that  it  marks  the  resting-place  of  the 
last  Saxon  king  is  maintained,  the  growth  of  the 
convent  and  of  the  little  town  around  it  is  traced, 
and  a  description  is  given  of  Mr.  W.  Burges's 
restoration  of  the  abbey,  carried  out  in  1864-5. 
The  castle  and  cathedral  of  Rochester  are  the 
subjects  of  another  paper,  and  the  recent  laying- 
out  of  the  castle -grounds  as  a  pleasure-garden, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
are  duly  chronicled.  Speaking  of  the  chapter- 
house doorway  in  this  minster — a  feature  almost 
as  well-known  as  the  rich  Transitional  west  portal 
— the  author  condemns  the  manner  in  which  the 
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cast  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  coloured,  and 
mentions  that  another  cast  is  to  be  seen  at  South 
Kensington.  The  tombs  of  the  Russells  at 
Cheneys,  "marked,"  it  is  observed,  "by  a 
splendour  and  mag'nificence  rarely  matched  in 
England,  save  at  Westmin  iter,"  afford  material 
for  a  third  paper,  and  the  ru  ned  manor-house  of 
Brambletye,  uepr  East  Grinstead,  the  churches 
and  remains  of  monasteries  at  Dover,  and  Gil- 
bert White's  house  at  Selborne  are  amongst 
other  interesting  chapters.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated by  about  a  score  engravings  of  the  places 
described,  some  of  them  reductions  of  well- 
known  pictures,  effective  and  doubtless  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  ;  they  are  executed  in  a  sketchy 
manner,  the  details  being  vague  and  indeter- 
mined.  A  copy  of  a  drawing  by  J.  W.  M.  Turner, 
limned  in  his  early  artist  days,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Wadmore,  forms  a 
frontispiece  ;  the  subject,  picturesquely  treated 
and  somewhat  idealised,  is  the  massive  Early 
Norman  tower  of  St  Mary's  Church,  Dover,  aa 
seen  across  an  opening  of  streets.  We  reproduce, 
by  the  publisher's  permission,  one  of  the  more 
strictly  architectural  illustrations,  that  of  the 
Late  14th-century  lavatory  in  Battle  (i.e.,  the 
"  embattled  ")  Hall,  near  Leeds  Castle,  Kent. 
The  hall  is  now  used  as  a  farmhouse,  and  the 
lavatory,  which  adjoins  the  remains  of  a  screen 
in  an  inner  room,  and  is  well  carved  in  stone, 
has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  a  holy- 
water  stoup,  although  our  author  denies  that  it 
has  ever  had  other  than  a  domestic  purpose. 
There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  in  the 
book  ;  but  we  believe  that  most  of  the  papers  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  lighter 
serial  journals.  However,  the  volume  is 
pleasantly  written  and  attractively  got  up,  and 
will  doubtless  afford  sugfgestions  for  disposing  of 
many  a  summer's  half-holiday. 


ROYAL    INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session. 
1880-81  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  President,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  in  the 
chair.  Numerous  donations  to  the  library  were 
announced,  and  acknowledged  with  thanks,  the 
President  making  special  reference  to  a  small 
collection  of  the  original  drawings  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Owen  Jones  for  his  well-known 
"  Grammar  of  Ornament,"  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  his  sisters.  Certificates  of  proficiency 
obtained  in  the  recent  voluntary  examinations 
were  awarded,  by  the  President,  to  Messrs.  John 
Bradshaw  Gass,  Frank  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Henry  Hardy  Kemp,  Philip  James  Marvin,  and 
Lawrence  George  Summers.  The  Secretary 
made  a  correction  in  the  instructions  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Soane  Medallion  :  it  appeared  to 
the  Council  that  the  conditions  for  the  subject, 
a  county-court,  were  somewhat  ambiguous, 
and  instead  of  the  words  "total  area  10,000 
square  feet,"  should  be  substituted  "  total  area 
of  site  to  be  covered  limited  to  10,000  square 
feet."  The  following  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship:— As  Fellows:  Charles  Nightingale  Beazley, 
Guildford-street,  W.C.  ;  and  James  Allanson 
Picton,  F.S.A.,  Sandyknowe,  Wavertree,  Liver- 
pool. As  Associates  :  George  William  Watson, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria ;  Alfred  Aitchison,  Harley-street,  W.  ; 
Augustus  Rovedino,  Craven-street,  Strand, 
W.C.;  Charles  William  Reeves,  Guildford-street, 
Russell-square,  W.C.  ;  Arthur  Ashbridge, 
Leadenhali-street,  E.G.;  Henry  Leopold  Foster 
Guermanprez,  Beaufort-street,  Ftdham-road, 
S.W.  ;  Sydney  Vacher,  Stanley-crescent,  W. ; 
John  Edward  Bale  (Capt.  Ist  West  India  Regt.), 
Sierra  Leone  ;  and  Hugh  Stannus,  Kennington 
Park-road,  S.E. 

INAUGtTEAL  ADDEESS. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  opening 
address.  In  referring  to  the  deaths  of  Professor 
E.  M.  Barry,  Benjamin  Fen-ey,  and  Thomas 
Henry  Wyatt,  he  remarked  that  the  two  latter, 
with  another  stUl  living,  were  trustees  of  a  sum  of 
about  £500,  which  will  revert  to  the  Institute  for 
benevolent  purposes  on  the  death  of  a  person 
now  in  middle  age  provided  that  before  then  the 
Institute  shall  possess  a  charitable  fund  for  the 
relief  of  architects,  their  w  idows  and  orphans. 
Mr.  Wyatt  strongly  urged  the  formation  of  such 
a  fund,  knowing  that  the  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society  could  not  be  described  as  having  been 
fotmded  by  the  Institute :  this  was  accomplished 
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a  short  timo  ago,  and  at  tlio  same  time  the  ori- 
ginal trustees  wore  replaced  by  three  now  oues, 
viiJ.,  the  eldest  hoiw  of  Wyatt  and  Ferrcy,  and  the 
present  President  of  the  Institute.  Having- 
alluded  to  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  the 
latest  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Modal,  as  a 
llojal  Aeadeniician,  the  President  dwelt  upon 
tho  invidious  duty  devolving-  upon  the  Council 
in  making  a  rooonimendation  for  this  medal,  and 
reminded  the  fellows  of  the  power  they  possessed 
to  recommend  and  nominate  some  other  person. 
Should  such  a  step  be  taken,  the  Council  would 
either  withdraw  their  own  candidates,  or  submit 
the  two  names  for  election  to  tho  general  body  of 
follows.  Duriug  the  ensuing  session,  important 
modifications  of  tho  proceedings  at  their  meetings 
■would  be  tried.  The  preliminary  business,  which 
now,  as  on  thatevening,  often  took  up  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  -which  he  was  told  had  been 
irreverently  called  their  "  parish"  business,  would 
he  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Balloting  for  new 
members  would  only  take  place  at  four  of  the 
fourteen  sessional  nights.  At  the  meetings 
devoted  to  tho  reading  of  papers  and  discussions, 
the  paper  would  be  begun  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  minutes,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  adjourn  discussions  to  the  following  meeting. 
The  papers  would  be  reduced  in  number  from  10 
to  six,  or  at  most  eight ;  and  two  evenings, 
January  3rd  and  February  28th,  would  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  professional 
questions,  and  of  observations,  protests,  or  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute 
and  the  profession  which  might  emanate  from 
the  general  body  of  members.  The  annual 
election  of  members  and  of  the  board  of  exami- 
ners, under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  as 
■well  as  the  debate  on  the  Council's  report,  would 
take  place  during  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects.  The  Conference  meetings  will  thus 
occur  at  an  interesting  period  of  the  session, 
instead  of,  as  before,  at  the  fag-end  of  its  work, 
and  the  final  sessional  meeting  will  have  been 
held  before  Whitsuntide.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  papers 
a  better  class  of  paper  than  it  had  been  for  some 
years  possible  to  obtain  would  be  offered.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  admit  that  the  use  of 
the  Institute  was  impaired  because  only  a  small 
minority  of  members  attended  the  meetings.  To 
oarry  on,  at  the  recognised  headquarters  of  the 
profession,  oiBcial  duties  affecting  their  interests 
as  a  corporate  body  ;  to  x)romote  and  facilitate 
uniformity  of  professional  practice ;  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  integrity  of  practice  ;  to  con- 
solidate step  by  step  the  foundations  already  laid 
of  that  examination  which  he  thought  would 
raise  the  character  of  an  architect  in  public 
opinion,  and  debar  unfit  and  ill-educated  per- 
sons from  the  profitable  exercise  of  their  calling 
— these  formed  silent  and  eiScacious  work  done 
by  the  Council  and  committees.  A  report  and 
scheme  for  the  compulsory  examination  had  been 
prepared  by  a  committee,  abd  would  be  brought 
before  the  members  for  discussion  at  the 
mteting  on  January  3rd,  The  next  exami- 
nation, to  be  held  in  June  next,  would 
be  the  last  of  a  voluntary  character,  and 
all  new  candidates  would  have  to  pass  in  both 
the  artistic  and  scientific  sections,  while  those 
who  had  passed  in  one  section  must  pass  in 
the  other  next  J une,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate. Tho  report  would  recommend  that  the 
compulsory  examination  .should  have  reference 
to  professional  study  and  practice  only ;  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  artistic  capacity  of 
a  candidate  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
and  the  programe,  as  drawn  up,  not  only  in- 
cluded practical  tests  of  both  geometrical  and 
freehand  drawing,  but  the  probationary  work 
required  from  each  candidtite  was  likely  to  afford 
means  for  testing  his  natural  aptitude  for  the 
arts  of  invention  and  design.  He  was  also 
pleased  that  it  was  proposed  to  devote  an  entire 
day  to  examination  on  the  nature,  qualities,  and 
value  of  building  materials.  He  believed  that 
every  requirement  which  a  person  seeldng  to 
he  an  architect  should  possess  was  embraced  in 
the  proposed  requirements  ;  nor  did  he  see  in 
their  tenour  anything  to  deter  the  "heaven- 
bom  artist"  from  obtaining  admission  to  the 
Institute.  On  this  last  point  Mr.  Whichcord 
quoted,  with  approval,  Rondelet,  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  described  the 
architect  of  his  day  as  a  decorator  rather 
than  a  constructor,  and  asked  :  "Would  Rondelet, 
if  he  lived  at  the  present  time,  define  an  archi- 
tect in  language  more  palatable  to  our  o-wn  sense 
of  what  he  should  be  r    Ai-e  we  quite  sure  that 


the  cry  for  art,  more  art,  in  which  I  admit  this 
country  was  long  deficient,  has  actually  pro- 
vided us  with  what  wc  required  ?  Has  not  the 
tendency  in  England  of  late  years  been  to  un- 
duly exalt  the  art  at  tlie  expense  of  the  science 
of  architecture  ?  Architectural  science  is  gra- 
dually becoming  the  speciality  of  men  who  arc 
not,  and  who  do  not  protend  to  be,  architects. 
The  construction  of  aqueducts,  roads,  terraces, 
gardens,  fortresses,  bridges,  seaports,  viaducts, 
was  once  and  still  lies  withiu  the  domain  of 
architeoture ;  yet  few  in  England  employ  an 
architect  on  such  works.  In  France,  the  best 
Parisian  architects  still  edit  works  on  the  biiild- 
ing  legislative  enactments  of  their  country,  and 
advise  upon  such  subjects  ;  in  this  island  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  leave  matters  connected 
with  building  legislation  to  surveyors.  In 
France,  the  planning  of  new  thoroughfares,  the 
laying  out  of  public  places,  the  daily  charge  of 
architectural  monuments,  the  care  of  great 
estates  both  public  and  private,  is  retained  by 
qualified  members  of  our  profession  ;  in  England 
such  duties  are  often  relegated  to  all  sorts  of 
persons.  Our  local  governments  and  munici- 
palities, indeed  many  great  owners  of  the  soil, 
prefer  to  be  advised  by  men  who  ostentatiously 
discard  connection  with  the  picturesque  and 
artistic  elements  of  professional  practice.  We 
are  more  or  less  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things. 
Though  thirty  years  ago  there  was  plausibility 
in  the  successful  efforts  to  stimulate  the  pursuit 
of  architecture  as  an  art,  the  necessity  for  such 
stimulus  has  now  in  some  measure  ceased,  and 
the  object  of  all  thoughtful  practitioners  should 
bo  to  reclaim  much  bond  fide  practice  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  course — to  foster  in  younger 
men  a  regard  for  that  scientific  learning  and 
mental  excellence  -with  Philibert  Delorme 
preached,  and  which  our  own  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  demonstrated  to  be  worthy  the  pursuit  of 
an  artist.  The  efforts  of  others  to  accomplish 
the  work  which  would,  in  earlier  days,  have 
been  entrusted  to  architects,  might  be  viewed 
with  doubtful  satisfaction.  The  system 
adopted  in  forming  new  thoroughfares  in  the 
West-end  of  London,  for  example,  was  to  con- 
nect a  series  of  existing  streets  by  remo-ving 
blocks  of  old  houses  which  divided  them  ;  by 
pulling  down  one  side  only  of  such  existing 
streets,  and  driving  the  new  thoroughfare  along 
a  necessarily  tortuous  and  irregular  line — a  line 
formed  by  the  untouched  sides  of  streets,  often 
of  miserable  dwellings  originally  erected  without 
regard  to  either  convenience  or  salubrity.  Such 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  new  street  connecting 
Oxford-street  and  Old- street  had  been  made  ; 
such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  purlieus  of  Soho 
were  about  to  be  penetrated.  The  result  would 
be,  he  predicted,  that  there  would  remain  on  one 
side  of  the  way  for  thirty  and  more  years  after 
the  roadway  of  these  new  thoroughfares  had 
been  completed,  or  at  least  until  existing  terms 
of  leases  have  fallen  in,  an  irregidar  line  of  dis- 
jointed blocks,  huge  and  lofty;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way  rows  of  old  and  dingy  tene- 
ments, -with  here  and  there  a  new  building  raised 
in  the  air  over  its  squalid  neighbours,  and  ac- 
quiring in  due  course  prescriptive  rights  over  the 
land  on  which  such  neighbours  rested.  Moreover, 
the  squalid  neighbours  themselves  already  pos- 
sessing powers  acquired  by  similar  prescriptive 
rights,  were  likely  to  be  in  skilful  hands  fertile 
of  obstruction  to  individual  improvement  and 
public  embellishment.  He  admitted  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  in  a  position 
of  unexampled  difficulty,  that  the  method  of 
improvement  was  dictated  by  financial  necessi- 
ties ;  but  he  feared  that,  however  much 
public  oiDinion  might  be  educated  and 
broadened,  there  would  still  be  found  wanting 
in  metropolitan  administration  that  initiative 
faculty,  that  directing  power  which  would  see, 
suggest,  and  plan  the  needed  improvement. 
Turning  to  a  new  topic,  the  President  said  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  had  taken  steps  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  examination  for 
certificates  of  competency  to  hold  tho  office  of 
district  surveyor.  Instead  of  one  sitting  of  four 
hours  for  the  written  examination  there  were 
now  two  sittings  of  three  hours  each,  and  in  the 
latter  of  these  the  candidate's  skill  in  making 
working  drawings  would  be  tested.  An  oral 
examination  rcraainod  as  before.  They  had 
also,  after  consultation  with  the  Metrojiolitan 
Board,  determined  to  impose  a  fee  on  each 
candidate  for  examination — a  rule  which 
would  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year.    He  had  asked    himself  -whether  the 


usefulness  of    the  library   might   not   be  ex- 
tended by  throwing  it  open  to  all  honA  fide 
students  of  architecture,  and  he  had  great  eatis- 
faction   in   announcing  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  open  the  library    free    to  young 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  study  or  even 
practice  of  arcliitecture,  and  who  produced  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  fact.    Their  late  friend 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt  had  bequeathed  a  legacy 
of  £100  to  the  library,  and  he  had  been  informed 
by  Professor  Donaldson  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Misses  Jones,  sisters  of  the  late  Owen 
Jones,  to  bequeath  to  the  Institute  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  would  found  a  studentship  of  the 
value  of  £50  per  annum,  to  be  tenable  for  two 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  meritorious 
students  to  travel,  in  order  to  advance  their 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  colour  applied 
to  architecture.    They  would,  consequently,  one 
day  possess  an  Owen  Jones  Studentship — one 
that  would  probably  be  not  less  popular  among 
students  than  the  medals  and  prizes  we  annually 
offer  in  connection  -with  the  names  of  Soane, 
Pugin,  Tite,  Asphitel,  and  others.    In  conclu- 
sion, the  President  said : — It  does  not  come 
within  the  powers  of  the  Council  to  do  all  that 
many  well-intentioned  practitioners  think  ought 
to  be  done.    I  have  heard  it  seriously  maintained 
that  the  only  use  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  is 
to  enforce  observance  of  a  uniform  tariff  of  5- 
per  cent,  commission  to  be  charged  by  old  and 
young,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  capable 
and  incapable  practitioners  of  architecture  ;  and 
that  nothing  short  of  expulsion  under  the  by- 
laws should  await  the  youthful  or  diffident  prac- 
titioner who  places  upon  the  value  of  his  pro- 
fessional  services  a  lower    figure    than  that 
charged  by  his  elder  or  more  fortunate  brethren. 
I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  illogical  or 
more  suicidal.    The  clauses  in  the  Institute 
paper,  entitled  the  "Professional  Practice  and 
Charges  of  Architects"  represent  simply  the 
custom  of  the  profession  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  India  and  the  British  Colonies. 
Where  doubts  crop  up  as  to  the  amount  of 
charges  due,  where  no  previous  agreement  hag 
been  made  and  disputes  occur,  where  death 
intervenes,  when  a  court  of  law  asks  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  custom  of  the  profession — 
then  the  paper  of  Professional  Practice  and 
Charges  is  rightly  and  necessarily  cited.    But  no 
man  in  signing  the  declaration  of  a  Fellow  or  an 
Associate  of  the  Institute,  and  in  accepting  the 
terms  of  our  charter  and  bye-laws,  incurs  the 
obligation  to  abide  by  any  restraints  of  pro- 
fessional charges.     All  such    commercial  and 
professional  restraints  are  opposed  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  would, 
at  the  best,  encourage  action  on  our  part  not 
dissimilar  of  its  kind  to  that  of  ill-advised  trade- 
unionists.    I  admit  that  there  are  questions  of 
isrofessional  practice  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
thoughtful  consideration — questions  which  may 
very  fitly  be  discussed  this  session — particularly 
the  complications  connected  with  the  taking-out 
of  quantities,    and    the    best  means   of  ob- 
taining a  fairer  adjudication  in  architectural 
competitions  than  appears    to  exist.  These 
are  matters  that  should  occupy  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  conference  to  be  ccaivened  in  May- 
next,  when  I  trust  that  a  large  number  of  those 
architects  who  signed  the  memorial  on  competi- 
tions -will  do  us  the  favour  to  be  present.    I  also 
hope  that  the  numerous  quantity  surveyors  now 
practising  in  London  and  some  provincial  cities 
will  afford  us  assistance  in  the  discussion  of 
several  important  points  which  are  likely  to  be 
raised  on  the  subject  of  quantities :  the  division 
of  labour  connected  with  them  and  the  present 
mode  of  paying  for  them.     Perhaps  nothing 
about  this  memorial  on  competitions  afforded  me 
more  astonishment  than  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  1,300  profes- 
sional architects,  for  at  the  present  moment  the 
Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute,  to- 
gether, only  reach  a  total  of  71C.    Indeed,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  the  numbers  stood 
thus  : — 


and 


r. 

4 


Australia  , 
Colonies 

abroad  . .  . .  -1 
English  counties  110 
Indian   Empire  3 


Ireland  . , 
London 

subnrbs 
Scotland  . , 
Wales 


aud 


F.  A. 

6  i 

209  2)3 
15  -1 
0  G 


351  Fellows,  365  Associates,  making  a  total  of  71G. 

But  I  am  still  more  astonished  to  find  that  there 
are  in  this  island  nearly  3,000  persons  pro- 
fessing to  be  engaged  in  the  practice  under 
some  form  or  other  of  architectm-c.  Now 
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I  know  of  course  that  a  vast  number  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  put  down  in  direc- 
tories as  architects,  and  who  are  so  called  by 
their  neighbours,  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be- 
come members  of  our  body.  But  when  you  con- 
sider that  of  the  many  memorialists  on  the  subject 
of  competitions  less  than  a  third  are  members  of 
the  Institute,  the  very  pertinent  question  arises  : 
For  what  reason  do  these  practitioners  stand 
aloof  from  the  corporate  body  of  the  profession  ? 
Are  they  unable  or  do  they  fear  to  incur  the 
obligations  which  we  have  accepted  ?  Some  no 
doubt  are  prevented  from  entering  our  ranks  by 
the  expense,  slight  as  it  is  of  so  doing ;  a  few 
others  perhaps  by  caprice.  But  that  the 
majority  are  ostracised  in  consequence  of  con- 
scientious reasons,  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
suppose  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  declaration  of  a  fellow  or  of  an  associate, 
or  anything  in  our  charter  and  by-laws,  which 
an  honourable  practitioner,  having  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  profession  and  of  himself,  ought  to 
refuse  to  accept.  Indeed  it  is  only  due  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  ourselves  to  direct  serious 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  archi- 
tectural practitioners  who  submit  to  no  recognised 
professional  discipline— who  take  no  obligation 
designed  to  secure  integrity  of  practice,  and 
eliminate  all  pecuniary  interest  in  building 
materials  or  participation  in  the  commerce  of 
building — is  legion.  It  is  only  due  to  myself  as 
your  president  to  state  that  the  published  names 
of  such  practitioners  in  this  island  alone  exceed 
by  much  more  than  2,000  those  on  the  roll 
of  the  corporate  body.  I  shall  doubtless  be 
reminded  that  those  of  them  who  are  members  of 
local  societies  do  accept  obligations  and  do  com- 
bine to  resist  evUs  and  abuses  which,  at  the  very 
formation  of  the  Institute,  it  was  the  object  of 
our  founders  to  root  out,  and  which  they  largely 
succeeeded  in  abolishing.  But  I  need  no  such 
reminder.  I  am  aware  that  the  constitution  of 
two  or  three  of  the  provincial  institutes  and 
associations  does  not  seriously  differ  from  the 
purport  of  our  own  ;  but  are  such  societies  en- 
dowed with  the  powers  which  the  corporate 
body  of  British  architects  possesses  ?  'I  doubt  it. 
I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  not  less  than  of  the  honourable  practi- 
tioner of  architectm-e  are  linked  with  the 
prosperity  and  influence  of  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ;  such  interests  are  linked 
with  the  legitimate  control  the  Instituteexercises 
over  the  conduct  of  those  who  accept  the  sys- 
tematic discipline  it  is  authorised  to  impose. 

Mr.  Chaeles  Bakey  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  practical  and 
eminently  business-like  address,  one  which 
-would,  he  believed,  prove  useful  to  members 
personally,  professionally,  and  socially.  Amongst 
the  many  questions  on  which  the  President  had 
touched,  a  number  of  experiments  by  which 
it  was  hoped  the  working  of  the  Institute  would 
be  improved  and  its  usefulness  facilitated,  the 
most  important  of  these  changes  was  the  com- 
pulsory examination  ;  and  wlule  the  speaker 
■hoped  it  would  prove  useful,  members  must  not 
be  imprepared  for  partial  success  or  ill-success. 
The  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  papers 
read  during  the  session  might  possibly  be  an 
engine  of  great  good,  but  it  was  also  capable  of 
effecting  much  mischief.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  at  the  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
professional  business,  questions  necessarily 
personal  in  character  would  be  discussed  with 
the  calmness  necessary  in  approaching  such 
subjects,  and  that  there  would  be  shown 
the  willingness  to  co-operate  required  to  give 
the  Institute  the  influence  all  desired.  He 
thought  the  customs  had  so  changed,  and  edu- 
cation had  so  advanced  since  Rondelet  wrote, 
that,  were  he  living  now,  he  would  not  charge 
architects  with  studying  art  in  preference 
to  science.  With  reference  to  the  metro- 
politan improvements,  what  London  needed 
to  eiiect  comprehensive  improvements  was 
an]j  arbitrary  ruler  of  the  Haussmann  type. 
In  the  allusions  to  professional  remuneration,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  President  that  members 
might  reduce  their  charges  below  the  scale  of 
the  published  instructions  :  the  5  per  cent,  was 
little  enough,  and  if  this  were  departed  from  the 
public  would  play  o£E  one  architect  against 
another,  and  beat  them  down  to  4^,  4,  or  even 
3^  per  cent.,  and  induce  amongst  architects  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  in  charges  which  was  most 
tremendously  to  be  deplored. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


The  election  of  an  honorary  secretary,  in  the 
stead  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  then  took 
place,  when  Mr.  J ohn  Macvicar  Anderson,  who 
has  been  performing  the  duties  pro.  torn.,  was 
unanimously  chosen. 


LEEDS  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  fifth  session  of  the 
Leeds  Architeotfh-al  Society  was  held  at 
their  Rooms,  in  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution, 
last  week,  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  pre- 
sided. The  report  regreted  the  retirement  of  the 
late  President,  Mr.  A.  Crawford,  and  stated  that 
the  result  of  the  competitions  for  the  prizes 
offered  was  as  follows  : — Set  of  measured  draw- 
ings :  Silver  medal,  Mr.  A.  Gaunt ;  extra  book 
prize,  Mr.  F.  Raney.  Desigii  for  town  church  : 
First  prize,  Mr.  A.  Whitehead ;  second  prize, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hall.  For  one  of  the  prizes  the 
work  submitted  was  not  considered  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  the  prize  being  given. 
At  the  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  ,Mr. 
H.  Walker  had  been  elected  President ;  Mr.  T. 
Ambler  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Smith,  Vice-Presidents. 
The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  speaking 
of  the  question  of  quantities,  he  referred  to  a  re- 
cent paper  read  before  the  builders  of  Bristol, 
and  a  reply  to  the  same  from  a  Liverpool  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Walter  described  quantities  as  a 
complete  list  of  items  representing  the  various 
materials  and  labour  needed  in  the  proposed 
building.  They  are  arranged  under  headings  of 
the  different  trades  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  having 
£  s.  d.  columns,  in  which  the  person  tendering 
inserts  a  price  opposite  each  item,  and  these 
when  totalled  represent  the  amount  of  his  tender. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  quantities  being  taken 
out  accurately  to  represent  the  finished  work, 
and  the  practice  of  independent  survej'ors  taking 
them  out  full,  in  order  to  cover  the  risk  of  any 
accidental  omission,  for  which  they  are  usually 
made  responsible,  he  condemned,  and  suggested 
as  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  system — that  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  conditions,  to  the 
effect  that  the  quantities  would  form  part  of  the 
contract,  as  well  as  the  prices  attached  thereto, 
by  the  person  whose  tender  was  acepted ;  also 
that  any  omission,  discrepancy,  or  other  error 
found  in  the  drawings,  specification,  or  quantities, 
shall  be  allowed  for  either  way  on  the  basis  of 
the  contractor's  tender  and  price  list  if  discovered 
before  the  settlement  of  the  accounts,  and  that 
deviations  from  the  original  design  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  works  should  be  similarly 
dealt  with.  Mr.  Walker  thought  that  if  this 
course  were  generally  adopted  disputes  and  costly 
arbitrations  wo"ald  be  rare,  while  it  would 
matter  little  to  the  client  or  builder  whether  the 
architect  or  quantity  surveyor  took  out  the 
quantities,  so  long  as  the  work  was  properly  done. 
He  condemned  unmercifully  those  who  accepted 
illicit  commission,  and  referred  to  a  case  which 
cropped  up  about  two  years  ago  at  the  Leeds 
Assizes,  saying  that  such  persons  might  well 
afford  to  take  work  so  much  below  the  usual 
professional  charges  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
more  honest  and  hard-working  members  of  the 
profession.  He  next  passed  on  to  the  question 
of  competitions,  and,  after  complimenting  Mr. 
Thomas  Porter,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  the  thorough 
way  he  had  brought  the  subject  before  the 
R.I.B.A.,  said  the  recent  memorial  presented 
by  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  to  that  body  on  behalf  of 
no  less  than  1,270  pi-actising  architects,  praying 
that  Institute  to  take  the  subject  into  its  serious 
consideration,  was  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Porter's 
endeavours.  Mr.  Walker  quoted  letters  sent  to 
Mr.  Porter,  giving  their  experiences  of  the  pre- 
sent hateful  system,  which  is  wasteful  to  the  pro- 
fession, besides  being  the  cause  of  much  jealousy 
and  many  and  bitter  disappointments.  The 
public  view  of  competitions  ho  thought  due  to 
young  and  zealous  architects  being  eager  to  run 
before  they  werr;  able  to  walk  ;  also  the  want  of 
consent,  mutual  sympathy,  and  common  aims 
amongst  architects  themselves.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system  competitions  have  become  but  a 
lottery,  into  which  the  most  ignorant  may  cast 
his  designs,  and  Mr.  Walker  gave  reasons  for 
thinking  that  not  so  good  designs  are  got  by  this 
means  as  would  be  produced  if  the  same 
architect  were  employed  in  the  usual  way. 
Committees  were  often  very  unreasonable  in 
asking  for  needless  drawings,  having  no  weight 
in  deciding  a  competition.  He  referred  to  the 
competitions  for  Manchester  Town  Hall,  Over 
>  Darwen  Town  Hall  and  Markets,  Leeds  and 


Glasgow  Municipal  Ofliccs,  and  Truro  Cathedral, 
and  one  for  some  villas  at  Peterborough,  as 
examples  of  the  different  ways  architects  get 
treated.  Speaking  of  the  Leeds  competition,  he 
said  the  Council,  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  themselves,  included  no  leas  than  three  in  the 
eight  selected  designs  out  of  which  the  referee 
was  to  select  those  for  the  prizes,  that  could  not, 
without  a  stretch  of  imagination,  be  classed  even 
as  possible,  while  it  was  rumoured  at  the  time 
that  one  of  the  designs  which  eventually  had  the 
prize  awarded  to  it  was  left  out  of  this  number, 
but  smuggled  in  afterwards,  while  many  excellent 
designs  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  referee 
being  an  upright  man,  must  have  seen  the  in- 
justice being  done,  and  might  well  regret  that 
the  whole  of  the  designs  submitted  were  not 
allowed  him  to  choose  from.  Had  this  been 
done  a  very  different  award  would  have  been  the 
result.  This  case  went  to  i^rove  that  however 
fair  the  conditions  of  a  competition  are  drawn 
up,  things  go  wrong  when  a  committee  are 
more  interested  in  giving  their  friends  a  lift 
than  in  the  honour  of  their  town,  or  of  securing 
the  best  and  fittest  design  for  execution.  To 
get  over  the  present  difficulty  arising  from  the 
want  of  confidence  in  a  professional  referee,  Mr. 
Walker  suggested  how  the  competitors  them- 
selves could  be  allowed  to  decide  by  vote.  Many 
abuses  of  the  competition  system  were  attacked, 
while  improvements  were  recommended.  The 
people  of  Manchester  showed  good  sense  and 
consideration  for  their  townsmen  by  limiting  the 
competition  for  the  proposed  Board  schools  to 
architects  practising  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Walker 
said  this  reminded  him  that  there  was  not 
apparently  an  architect  in  Leeds,  or  indeed 
Yoi'kshire,  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  designing 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  other  buildings  in  Leeds.  Yet  he 
had  seen  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  could 
not  be  produced  by  our  own  townsmen.  So 
long  as  there  is  an  architect  practising  in  the 
town  of  good  repute  it  is  only  fair  he  should  b  e 
employed,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  better 
design  or  something  could  be  saved  by  going  else- 
where. The  deplorable  state  of  Kirkstall  Abbey 
was  next  referred  to  Mr.  Walker  stating  that  un- 
less prompt  measures  are  taken  for  its  protection  it 
will  in  a  few  years  become  little  better  than  a 
heap  of  stones.  Points  in  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  Adel  Church  were  taken  excep- 
tion to,  Mr.  Walker  complaining  that  the  nave 
of  the  church  had  been  robbed  of  its  jjarapet  and 
the  east  window  removed,  both  of  which  pro- 
ceedings he  thought  Mr.  Street  would  have  been 
one  of  the  first  to  object  to,  had  the  work  beenin. 
other  hands  but  his  own.  The  effect  was  that 
the  church  now  wanted  the  dignity  the  parapet 
2-ave  it. 


CHIPS. 

Kew  refractory- wards  are  about  to  be  built  at  the 
Shoreditoh  workhouse,  from  the  plo.ns  of  Messr.". 
Lee  and  Smith,  architects  to  the  Shoreditoh  Board 
of  Guardians. 

The  memorial-atone  of  a  new  town-hall  and 
market-place  was  laid  at  Maesteg  ou  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  edifice  will  be  built  of  local 
Pennant  stone,  with  dressings  of  terra- cotta,  and 
the  style  is  Queen  Anne.  A  bell-turret  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  the  east  front.  The  ground-floor 
is  arranged  as  a  covered  market,  TOl't.  by  45ft., 
and  local  board  offices ;  and  ou  the  principal  floor 
is  a  town-half,  86ft.  by  45ft.,  and  to  be  seated  for 
f  ,200  people.  Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  of  Cardiff,  is  the 
architect ;  Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Pembroke  Dock, 
is  the  contractor  ;  aud  tlie  terra-cotta  ornamenta- 
tion is  being  manufactured  b}'  Messrs.  Doel  and 
Co.,  of  Bridgend.    The  cost  will  be  over  £4,000. 

The  Durham  rural  sanitary  authority  have 
adopted  plans,  prepare  1  by  Mr.  Greigson,  their 
surveyor,  for  the  sewering  of  the  district  of 
Sunderland-bridge,  aud  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
on  a  site  of  three  acres  of  land,  to  be  acquired 
under  compulsory  powers. 

On  Monday  night  the  second  session  of  the  Riis- 
kin  Society  of  Glasgow  (the  Society  of  the  lio^e) 
was  opened  with  anaddre.33  by  Blr.  John  Morrison, 
file  president,  in  the  Accountants'  Hall.  He  said  it 
was  not  their  desire  to  fall  into  mere  Ruskinism, 
but  there  were  t-pecial  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
tliat  society,  such  as  the  fact  that  Eu  kin  wa^ 
greatly  misunderstood,  and  also  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  multifarious  works  which  he  had 
given  to  the  world.  Duriug  the  ^ireseut  session  the 
society  would  make  a  study  of  "  The  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,"  which,  as  Ru^kin  had  himself 
said,  contained  the  germs  of  all  he  liad  subsequently 
written. 
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NEW  PBEMISES  FOE  MESSRS.  COPE  BEOTHEES  AND 
CO.,  LrVEEPOOL. 

The  toliacco  factory  of  Messrs.  Cope  Brothers 
&  Co.  is  situated  on  a  site  north  of,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining,  the  terminus  of  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway.  A  visit  to  the  mamifac- 
tory  has  long  been  one  of  the  sights  of  Liverpool, 
and  some  idea  of  its  size  and  importance  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  premises 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the  railway 
station  and  Lord  Nelson-street  to  the  north,  and 
Saint  Vincent -street  to  the  East.  The  diilerent 
workrooms  are  all  spacious,  and  well  warmed 
and  ventilated,  and  for  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  the  two  thousand  people  employed, 
dining-rooms  are  provided,  fitted  up  with  all 
necessary  cooking  utensils.  The  portion  of  the 
buildings  shown  in  our  illustration  is  in  Saint 
Vincent-street,  the  side  elevation  looking  on  to 
the  platform  of  the  station,  which  is  on  a  much 
lower  level.  The  main  block  contains  the  time- 
office,  workmen's  entrance,  store-rooms,  keeper's 
house,  &c.  The  gateway  is  the  general  entrance 
to  the  works  for  goods,  &c.  The  walls  are  built 
of  local  grey  bricks,  red  Ruabon  bricks  being 
used  for  the  windows,  strings,  &c.,  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  red  tiles,  and  all  the  windows 
are  glazed  with  plain  lead  lights.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  firm  themselves, 
with  their  own  workmen,  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
of  Chester. 

house,  beanesome  paek  estate,  bouenemouth. 

This  house  stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  occupies  some  6  acres  of  land  covered 
with  pines  and  Scotch  fir.^.  The  exterior  is 
executed  in  yellow  stocks  with  special  red  dress- 
ings, the  chimneys  also  being  in  red  bricks.  The 
gables  are  constructed  of  solid  half  -  timber  work, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The 
windows  are  arranged  to  produce  the  effect  of 
casements,  with  the  convenience  of  the  ordinary 
sash  and  frame,  the  transom  being  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The  interior  has 
been  carried  out  in  character  with  the  exterior, 
the  woodwork  in  entertaining  rooms,  hall,  stair- 
case, mantels,  &c.,  being  executed  in  pitch-pine 
from  special  designs.  The  drawing-room 
averages  24ft.  by  19ft.  dining-room  22ft.  by 
19ft.,  morning-room  19ft.  by  17ft.,  kitchen  16ft. 
square,  and  servants  hall  15ft.  by  10ft.  The 
kitchen  and  offices  are  all  on  the  ground-floor. 
Every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  sanitary 
arrangements  and  ventilation.  The  whole  has 
been  executed  by  day-work  and  piece-work,  all 
materials  being  supplied  by  the  owner.  Mr. 
Eaggetter  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works  under  the 
superintendence    of    the    architect,     Mr.  J. 


Nixon  Horsfield,  40,  Knightrider- street,  E.C. 

HOUSE  AT  BOURNEMOL'Tn. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  this  house  on  about  two 
acres  of  land.  It  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  similar  materials  as  the  above. 
The  balcony  is  so  arranged  as  to  get  a  view  of 
the  sea,  the  space  behind  being  used  as  asmoke- 
room. 

FUENITUEE  BY  E.  W.  GODWI^T,  F.S.A. 

A  Gothic  piece  of  furniture  is  rather  an  un- 
usual subject  just  now  for  illustration,  and  so 
the  drawing-room  centre  table,  which  wc  pub- 
lish to-day,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Godwin,  F.S.A.,  has  an  air  of  freshness  about 
it,  while  the  pedimented  Queen  Anne  "over- 
door"  accords  rather  more  with  the  present 
taste  in  furniture  matters.  Both  the  above  are 
made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Watt,  of  Grafton-street, 

w.c. 

CEICKET  AND  AEGHEEY  PAVILION,  BEDDINGTON  PAEK. 

This  private  pavilion,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
£3,000,  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  several  acres  in 
the  midst  of  Beddington  Park.  It  comprises, 
besides  the  covered  verandah  with  raised  seats 
in  front,  and  railed  round — a  large  dining  haU 
with  the  proper  culinary  requirements  at  the 
rear,  pantries,  ice-well,  &c.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen's  dressing  rooms,  with  lavatories,  and 
water  laid  on,  are  on  the  groimd  floor,  and  with 
the  dining  hall  are  pannelled  and  ceiled  in  pitch 
pine ;  there  are  ranges  of  lockers,  hanging- 
closets,  and  every  requirement  for  comfort  and 
use.  The  furniture  of  the  haU  and  throughout 
is  solid  and  in  character.  The  towers  comprise 
smoking  and  store  rooms,  with  large  tanks 
supplied  by  force  pumps  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  by  hose  the  cricket  ground.  There 
are  beautiful  views  from  these  towers,  over  the 
park,  with  the  river  Wandie  running  through,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  There  is  a  range  of 
offices  with  convenient  sheds  for  carriages  and 
horses,  besides  arrangements  for  servants  at  the 
back  of  the  pavilion.  The  building  is  con- 
structed on  a  brick  foundation  with  concrete 
under,  having  stone  quoins,  and  the  chimneys 
also  in  red  brick,  with  solid  timber  framing 
filled  in,  combined  with  oak  rvistic  work  to  the 
open  verandah  and  elsewhere  ;  the  fioors  are 
planked ;  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Norfolk- 
reed.  Everything  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  13,  Stratford-place. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Roberts,  of  Islington ; 
the  clerk  of  works  being  the  late  Mr.  Thos. 
Booth.  The  whole  of  the  extensive  ground  is 
enclosed  by  oak  park-paling.  A  lesser  pavilion 
has  also  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  the 
same  architect  in  a  separate,  but  adjoining 
cricket  ground  in  the  park,  for  the  village  and 
other  local  clubs,  having  the  usual  arrange- 
ments, dressing  rooms,  offices,  &c. 

ST.   OILLES,  CAEN. 

This  small  church,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  will  be  so  well  known  to 
most  of  your  readers  that  little  description  will 
be  necessary.  With  so  many  others  of  the 
smaller  churches  of  Normandy,  and  especially  of 
Caen,  it  is  now  only  used  for  lumber,  being, 
however,  more  happy  than  most  of  its  brethren 
in  that  it  is  lumber  ecclesiastical,  and  not  lumber 
equestrian,  &c.  This  has  saved  it  from  the 
damage  caused  by  the  constant  presence  of  care- 
less workmen.  Some  years  ago,  the  church 
narrowly  escaped  being  wholly  swept  away,  and 
this  undoubtedly  would  have  been  its  fate  had 
not  its  uses  as  a  store-house  for  the  furniture  of 
the  Abbaye  ceremonials,  kc,  justified  its  re- 
maining, in  the  eyes  of  those  in  authority,  for  a 
few  years  longer.  The  choir  was  unfortunately 
at  this  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  taken  down  for 
so-called  "street  improvements."  The  perfect 
preservation  of  the  remaining  portions  is  very 
striking,  and  the  beauty  of  its  proportion,  com- 
bined with  its  extreme  simplicity,points  it  out  as 
a  model  of  what  a  small  country  church  should 
be.  The  nave  pillars  and  arches,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  drawings,  being  so  unusually  low, 
allowing  ample  space  for  a  triforium  arcade, 
give  the  interior  this  air  of  simplicity  and 
solidity,  which  is  so  very  striking,  and  unrivalled  in 
my  experience  by  any  church  of  a  similar 
character.  The  tower,  and  exceptionally  fine 
treatment  of  the  south  door,  were,  I  noticed, 
illustrated  by  you  on  September  17th  last. — 

W.  H.  WOOLEK. 


ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE  new  session  of  this  society  was  opened 
last  (Thursday)  night,  by  a  general  meet- 
ing, held  at  the  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul's 
Chuchyard.  A  paper  on  "  Old  St.  Paul's"  had 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Wal- 
cott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  precentor  of  Chichester,  but 
owing  to  his  absence  through  serious  Ulness,  it 
was  read  by  Canon  Shuttleworth,  Chairman 
of  Council.  The  paper,  which  we  publish  on 
page  523,  was  illustrated  by  two  original  plans 
of  the  cathedrals,  one  a  ground  plan  of  the 
two  buildings,  showing  tlie  alterations  in  axes  of 
the  older  one,  ascertained  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose, 
the  cathedral  surveyor,  two  years  since ;  the 
other  a  larger  plan  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  exhi- 
biting the  several  shrines  and  chapels.  We 
published  a  series  of  views,  plans,  and  elevations 
of  the  old  and  new  cathedrals  on  July  25,  and 
Aug.  6,  1873. 

The  following  is  the  Society's  programme  for 
the  ensuing  session,  it  being  announced  that  the 
dates  after  Christmas  arc  only  approximate.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  evenings,  com- 
mencing at  7.30,  at  the  Chapter  House,  St. 
Paul's. 

November  18th,  paper  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Colours,"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Powell,  M.A. 

December  9th,  the  Annual  Conversazione,  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street, 
Pall  Mall.  Music  by  Gentlemen  of  the  St.  Paid's  Cathe- 
dral Clioir, 

January  13th,  "Ecclesiastical  Heraldry,"  by  Mr. 
Steplien  Tucker,  Somerset  Herald. 

January  29th,  Annual  General  Meeting. 

iobniar)'3rd,  First  Annual  Dinner. 

February  17th,  "  The  Cathedrals  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  Compared,"  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  M.R.I. B.A. 

March  3rd,  "  Suggestions  for  the  Fabric  of  the  Church 
in  the  Present  day,"  by  Mr.  Edmund  B.  FeiTey, 
F.R.I.BA. 

March  17th,  "  Altar  Furniture  and  Decorations  m 
Western  Europe,"  by  Major  Alfred  Heales,  F.B.A. 

March  31st,  "  Baal  wor.ship  and  Baalitic  practices  con- 
nected with  modern  times,"  by  the  Eev.  S.  M.  May- 
hew,  M.A. 

Other  papers  and  visits  will  follow. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  C.E.,  of  Southpoit,  has  bcea 
unanimously  appointed  engineer  and  surveyor  to 
the  local  board  of  Great  Crosby,  near  Liverpool, 
at  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.  There  were,  we 
understand,  176  candidates. 

New  sewage-disposal  works  at  Birkdale,  carried 
out  upon  Hille's  system  of  chemical  treatment  and 
filtration  through  five  beds  used  in  rotation,  were 
opened  last  week.  The  works  cover  nearly  five 
acres  of  land. 

A  memorial  reredos  was  unveiled  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Peter,  Coggeshall,  on  Monday 
week.  It  is  of  alabaster,  with  figures  of 
Caen  stone.  It  consists  of  an  arcade  of 
three  large  and  four  smaller  openings  arranged 
alternately.  In  the  centre  is  carved  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  SS.  Mary,  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  on  either  side,  in  a  small  niche,  a  statuette  of 
an  archangel.  On  the  north  side  is  represented 
Abraham  offering  up  Isaac ;  on  the  south,  the 
Israelites  at  the  First  Passover  in  Egypt,  and  out- 
side either,  a  second  statuette  of  an  archangel.  Mr. 
Christian  designed  the  memorial,  the  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  the  total  cost  was 
about  £300. 

New  auxiliary  buildings  are  being  added  to  the 
General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  on  an  adjoining 
piece  of  land.  They  include  a  nurses'  home  for 
100  nurses,  two  detached  wards  of  14  beds  each  for 
cases  of  burning,  and  at  the  further  end  of  grounds 
a  mortuary.  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Sou  are  the  builders  ; 
the  cost  will  be  about  £10,000. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  erect  a  second  county 
lunatic-asylum  for  Essex  at  Wickham  Bishops, 
near  Witham,  and  laud  had  been  purchased  for  that 
purpose,  but  no  water  can  be  obtained  on  the  site, 
although  £7,000  had  been  expended  upon  boring 
operations,  and  at  the  Essex  Quarter  Sessions  last 
week,  the  asylum  committee  were  instructed  to 
have  plans  prepared  for  a  new  block  of  buildings 
on  the  present  asylum  grounds  at  Warley,  near 
Brentwood. 

A  short  paragraph  on  p.  518,  respecting  the  re- 
building of  Deptford  Bridge  is,  we  are  informed, 
not  quite  correct.  The  Cotinti/  of  Kent  is  making 
the  improvements,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  widening  the  road  through  the  district, 
and  the  county  is  rebuilding  the  bridge  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Ruck,  the  county 
surveyor.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Ball  and 
Gammon,  of  London  and  Gillingham,  not  Gammon 
and  Co.  We  printed  a  list  of  tenders  for  the  work 
a  few  weeks  back. 
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THE  MECHANICS  OF  BRACKETS. 

THERE  are  few  features  more  common  in 
every  style  of  architecture  than  the  pro- 
jecting of  certain  of  the  upper  portions  of  a 
building  beyond  the  face  of  the  main  wall,  as  in 
balconies,  oriels,  cornices,  &c.,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  means  of  brackets,  cantilevers,  con- 
soles, or  corbels.  The  mechanical  prinoijjles  in- 
volved in  these  different  methods  of  carrying  a 
load  beyond  the  face  of  the  supporting  wall  are 
very  nearly  alike  in  character  and  mode  of 
action,  the  resistance  oflPered  to  the  strains  differ- 
ing only  in  degree  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials  employed. 

Let  us  suppose  a  bracket  consisting  of  three 
pieces  of  timber  framed  together  in  the  form  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  A,  B,  C,  to  be  fixed 


against  the  face  A  C  of  the  wall,  through 
•which  the  bearer,  A  B,  penetrates  to  the  back. 
Tbe  sloping  piece,  B  C,  or  strut,  supports  the 
outer  end  B  of  the  bearer  to  which  the  weight 
W  is  suspended.  If  the  strut  B  C  were  removed, 
the  load  W  would  cause  the  bearer  A  B  to  bend 
downwards,  and  tend  to  break  it  short  off  at  A, 
provided  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  wall  and  held 
down  by  the  weight  (P)  of  the  wall  above  it.  It 
is  evident,  ho  svever,  that  the  bearer  wiU  be  able 
to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  load,  say  m',  at  B, 
without  any  sensible  bending  being  produced  in 
it ;  if,  then,  the  total  load  W  at  B  is  equal  to 
w  -I-  "VV>,  the  strut  B  0  will  only  be  affected  by 
the  portion  Wi,  the  weight  iv  being  counteracted 
by  the  strength  of  the  bearer  itself.  We  may, 
therefore,  consider  the  load  W  which  strains  the 
bracket  at  B,  as  being  the  effective  load,  or  the 
actual  load  less  the  amount  ic. 

To  find  the  relative  strains  on  the  bearer  and 
strut,  take  the  length  B  D  to  represent  on  any 
scale  the  effective  weight  W  ;  then,  by  drawing 
the  parallelogram  a  b,  we  have  B  a  representing 
on  the  same  scale  the  horizontal  tensile  strain  in 
B  A,  and  B  b  the  compressive  force  produced  down 
the  strut  B  C.  We  have,  then,  by  resolution  of 
forces, 

tension  in  B  A  :  W  :  :  B  a  :  B  D, 


or,  tension  in  B  A  =  W 


B  A 
AH 


=  W,  tan.  9 


9  being  the  angle  A  C  B  which  the  strut  makes 
with  the  vertical.  Also, 

compression  down  B  C  :  W 


or,  compression  in  B  C  =  W 


■.Bb: 
B  C 
A  C 


BD 

_  W 
Cos.  9 


The  bearer  being  supposed  to  be  firmly  fixed 
in  the  wall  at  A,  the  tensile  strain  W  tan.  9,  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  must  be  provided  for  in 
the  scantling  of  the  beam.  Let  b  dhe  the  area 
of  section  in  inches,  T  the  tensile  strength  per 
square  inch  of  the  material ;  then  we  must  have 

Tbd>  W.  tan.  9 

or,  bd>  W  ^ 

which  determines  the  sectional  area  of  the 
bearer  A  B. 

If  the  load  W  is  distributed  equally  along  the 
bearer,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  in  buildings, 
the  strain  at  B  which  it  produces  will  only  be 
half  what  it  is  when  all  collected  at  that  point, 
but  the  bearer  itself  must  be  made  stronger  in 
order  to  be  able  to  support  the  load  without 
bending,  according  to  the  formula  for  a  beam 
supported  at  both  ends,  namely, 

w  =  s.  iii 

where  b,  d,  and  I  are  its  breadth,  depth,  and 
length,  and  S  is  a  constant  depending  on  the 


d*  > 


nature  of  the  material.    The  compression  down 
the  strut  wUl,  in  this  case,  be  only  half  the  load 
W 

Cos.  9 

When  the  load  acts  at  the  point  B,  the  com- 
pression in  the  strut  B  C  has  been  shown  above 

W 

to  be  represented  by  the  quantity  which  is 

Cos.  i) 

evidently  diminished  by  increase  of  cost  or  by 
the  decrease  of  the  angle  9,  which  the  strut 
makes  with  the  vertical,  or  by  moving  the  point 
C  lower  down  the  face  of  the  wall,  being  least 
when  9  =  O,  or  the  strut  is  vertical,  in  which 

case,      ^  =  W,  and  increasing  towards  in  - 
Cos.  9 

finity  as  C  approaches  A,  or  the  angle  9  ap- 
proaches a  right  angle.  The  resistance  to  com- 
pression in  a  strut  of  wood  "  die -square  "  varies 
directly  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length,  so  that 
we  must  have  the  relation 

W         jj.  di^ 
Cos.  9  b 
where  K  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  material ;  from  which  the  scantling  {d)  of 
the  strut  can  be  determinined  for  any  given 
length  {I),  for  we  have 

w  i2_ 

Cos.  9  K 

There  is  another  important  point  which  is  too 
of  ten  overlooked  in  corbelling  out  the  upper  por- 
tions of  a  building,  namely,  the  tendency  of  the 
end  of  the  bearer  at  A  where  it  enters  the  wall 
to  lift  up  the  portion  of  the  wall  above  it 
by  the  load  at  B,  turning  the  bracket  about  the 
lower  point  C,  this  tendency  being  represented 
by  the  moment  of  W  about  C,  or  W  by  A  B. 
In  order  to  counteract  this  moment,  we  must 
have  a  great  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  wall 
(P)  above  the  point  A,  taken  about  the  same 
point  C.  If,  then,  we  call  t  the  half-thickness 
of  the  wall  at  C,  in  order  to  have  stability  in  the 
bracket,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
P.  <  >  W.  AB, 

orP  >  W 

which  determines  the  minimum  weight  of  wall 
that  will  be  required  above  the  point  A.  In  the 
case  of  heavy  cornices  placed  near  the  top  of  a 
wall  which  is  corbelled  out,  this  condition  is 
seldom  fulfilled,  and,  consequently,  other  methods 
have  to  be  resorted  to  of  securing  the  projecting 
struetiu'e,  such  as  tying  through  the  wall,  and 
holding  down  by  iron  cramps  to  a  lower  portion 
of  the  wall,  so  as  to  get  a  greater  hold  upon  it, 
all  of  which  methods  are  unscientific  in  principle 
and  often  result  in  the  wall  being  pulled  over  by 
the  overhanging  structure. 

In  cases  where  the  bracket  or  corbel  is  made 
of  solid  material,  as  biick,  terra-cotta,  or  stone, 
and  is  built  its  entire  depth  A  C  into  the  wall, 
there  will  be  a  strain  caused  by  the  leverage  of 
W,  tending  to  tear  asunder  the  material  along 
the  line  A  C,  where  it  enter  the  wall,  the  moment 
of  which  is  W  X  A  B,  and  the  moment  of  re- 
sistance is  S  X  A  C^  for  a  unit  of  breadth,  so 
that  we  must  have  for  stability 

WxAB<SxAC- 
where  W  is  the  load  upon  a  unit  of  breadth  of 
the  corbel  measured  horizontally  along  the  wall 
face,  and  S  is  the  constant  experimentally  deter- 
mined for  the  particular  kind  of  material  em- 
ployed. A  common  example  of  this  kind  of 
structure  is  seen  in  stone  staircases  which  have 
the  ends  of  their  steps  built  into  a  wall,  and  the 
outer  ends  unsupported  ;  for  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
a  staircase  this  method  gives  suflicent  strength  ; 
but  when  the  staircase  of  a  public  building  be- 
comes crowded  with  people,  considerable  dangerof 
fracture  arises,  and  fatal  accidents  have  not  been 
unfrequent  in  this  kind  of  staircase ;  so  that 
where  the  width  is  considerable,  an  iron  string 
is  generally  fixed  at  the  outer  edge  to  give 
greater  stability  to  the  stairs. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

rriHE  39th  session  of  this  Association  was 
I  inaugurated  on  Friday  evening  by  a  con- 
versazione,  at  the  Architectural  Union  Co.'s 
premises,  in  Conduit-street,  W.  In  the  lower 
galleries  the  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Art 
was  on  view,  so  that  the  special  loan-display 
was  almost  restricted  to  Mr.  Robinson's  sheets 
of  architectural  photographs  from  Norfolk  and  a 
few  water-colour  drawings.  In  the  west  gallery 
the  band  of  the  Royal  Engineers  performed  a 


selection  of  music.  The  attendance  of  members 
and  their  lady  friends  was  so  numerous  that  the 
perambulation  of  the  rooms  became,  as  the 
evening  advanced,  a  seiious  difficulty  ;  but  the 
refreshment  and  cloak-room'  arrangements  were 
better  adapted  to  reduce  the  inconveniences  of  a 
crush  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years. 
The  premiated  drawings  were  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  Institute  meeting-room,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  this  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
President  for  the  new  session,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings 
by  reading  a  letter  from  Mr.  Decimus  Bui-ton, 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institute,  who  regretted  his  inability,  through 
age  and  infirmity,  to  be  present,  and  inclosed  a 
cheque  for  ten  guineas,  to  be  added  to  the  prize- 
fund.  Mr.  Lee  then  distributed  the  prizes, 
announcing  that,  as  only  one  essay  had  been 
received,  and  that  of  insufficient  merit  to  justify 
the  award  of  a  prize,  the  Essay  Prize  would  be 
withheld.  For  the  Architectural  Union  Co.'s  prize, 
the  drawings  under  the  motto  "Gipsy"  were 
placed  first,  subject  to  the  settlemenent  of  the 
question  whether  it  could  be  given  to  them,  they 
having  been  submitted  on  some  other  occasion ;  the 
second  prize,  value £2  1  Os. ,  f eU  to ' '  Lincolnshire," 
Mr.  J.  L.  Houston.  The  Architectural  Associa- 
tion's silver  medal  and  £5  were  awarded  to 
"Detur  Digniori,"  Mr.  E.  M.  B.  Vaughan.  In 
the  Class  of  Design,  Mr.  M.  J.  Lansdell  took  the 
first,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  LoveU  the  second  prize,  Mr. 
Burrows  receiving  honourable  mention.  In  the 
Elementary  Class  of  Design,  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Stock 
received  the  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Blizard  the  second 
prize,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Bradley  honourable  men- 
tion. In  the  Class  of  Construction,  Mr.  J.  Shill- 
cock  was  first,  and  Mr.  Clifton  second,  Mr.  Yetts 
obtaining  honourable  mention.  In  the  Class  of 
Colour  Decoration,  Mr.  S.  R.  Smith  gained  the 
only  prize.  The 

rNAXTOtTEAL  ABDEEES 

was  then  delivered  by  the  President.  He  traced 
the  history  of  the  Association,  commencing  with 
the  year  1842,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  young  men  belonging  to  a  registration 
society  of  architectural  draughtsmen  to  give  to 
it,  in  addition,  an  educational  character,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  British  Association  of  Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen."  It  was  not  till  1847  that 
the  present  name  was  adopted,  and  from  that 
period  they  would  be  more  correct  in  computing 
their  sessional  existence.  Professor  Ken-  filled 
the  chair  for  the  first  time,  the  meetings  being 
held  at  Lyons-inn-haU,  and  amongst  the 
names  of  early  members  and  originators  were 
found  those  of  Collin,  Deane,  Edmeston, 
Fletcher,  Garbett,  Hay  ward,  Nicholls,  Cubitt- 
NichoU,  Nesfield,  Randall,  Rickman,  Robins, 
Roger  Smith,  Seddon,  Norman,  Shaw,  and 
Tmefitt.  It  had  many  struggles  for  existence, 
and  iu  1856  Mr.  Rickman  had  the  hardihood  to 
propose  dissolution,  a  drastic  proposal  which 
awakened  the  association  to  some  of  its  short- 
comings. In  1853  a  syllabus  of  papers  was 
settled,  and  in  the  following  year  the  rules  were 
reconstructed  to  very  nearly  their  present  form, 
and  the  library  was  started.  The  fijst  "Brown 
Book  "  was  published  in  185&,  and  enumerated 
130  members,  of  whom  but  seven  belonged  to  the 
Institute  and  one  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  number  of  members  rose  to  330  in  1866,  to 
670  in  1876,  and  at  the  present  time  exceeded 
800.  It  had  now  been  decided  to  endeavour  to 
institute  a  yearly  prize,  worthy  of  its  position  as 
an  educational  body  ;  a  sub -committee  was  about 
to  report  on  the  question,  and  although  the 
scheme  had  not  been  officially  accepted,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  new  year  would  see  it  in  course 
of  execution.  The  proposal  of  the  sub-committee 
was — 1st.  To  raise  £400  amongst  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Association  to  endow  a  travelling 
studentship  named  after  the  Association.  To 
avoid  apparent  competition  with  other  travelling 
studentships,  the  age  of  candidates  would  be 
fixed  at  23,  and  design  as  well  as  draughtsman- 
ship would  be  considered  in  the  award.  2nd.  To 
form  a  special  prize  fund  committee  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  annual  prizes. 
During  its  brief  Ufe,  continued  the  President, 
the  Architectural  Association  has  seen  the  pubhc 
made  acquainted  with  the  possibility  of  a  Gothic 
revival,  by  the  efforts  of  the  late  Pugin,  Barry, 
Scott,  Lamb,  and  Ferrey,  the  last  of  whom  will 
long  be  remembered  as  much  for  his  ever-ready 
kindness  in  word  and  deed  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  architects,  as  for  the  good  work  he  did 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  architectural  art  in 
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this  country.  Tlio  public  intorcKt  being  aroused, 
now  began  to  clamour  for  a  now  style,  and  many 
attempted  to  supply  this  demand  with  but  in- 
different success.  The  Strand  Music  Hall  was 
one  result.  Victorian  Gothic  then  became  the 
cry,  but  it  did  not  li\  o  to  developc  into  a  style. 
Tne  Law  Courts  competition  brought  a  more 
healthy  atmosphere  into  the  architectural  firma- 
ment, and  Mr.  Burges'  desig-n  was  paraphrased 
all  over  the  country  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
and  appreciation  of  feeUng.  Now  waged  the 
battle  of  the  styles.  The  Classicists  began  to  be 
alarmed,  and  took  up  arms.  With  the  upholders 
of  the  new  revival,  they  indulged  in  many 
a  wordy  combat,  and  the  halls  of  Conduit-street 
oftentimes  rang  again  with  the  mighty  din  of 
conflcting  opinion.  The  Gothic  array,  though 
like  the  old  Crusaders,  showing  a  united  front 
while  facing  the  common  foe,  like  them  again 
suffered  from  schism.  The  self -installed  disciples 
of  Scott,  Street,  Burges,  Shaw,  Nesfield,  God- 
win, Butterfield,  and  Blomfield,  and  late  prophets 
not  without  honour,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
discussion  in  their  enthusiastic  support  of  each 
special  champion.  Many  were  the  suggestions 
hazarded  concerning  that  great  Crux,  the  style 
of  the  future,  and  while  we  yet  marvelled  at 
Shaw  and  Nesfield's  Lodge  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew,  school  boards  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  London  and  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  sky-line  in  most  unexpected  places.  Queen 
Anne  began  to  hold  sway.  While  we  slumbered 
Cheyne-walk,  Holland  and  Bedford  Parks 
became  painters'  colonies,  and  studios  developed 
into  a  special  study.  Houses  of  honest  material 
but  bucolic  colour  crowded  into  Kensington 
and  defied  the  sumptuous  stucco  on  its  own 
ground.  It  is  to  the  varied  genius  of  our  archi- 
tects that  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  making 
London  a  unique  city.  Nowhere  else  can  such 
a  complexity  of  style  be  found.  Side  by 
eide  we  see  the  polychromatic  grandeur  of 
the  new  Natural  History  Museum  and 
the  retiring  rusticity  of  Lowther  Lodge. 
The  Modern  Colosseum  of  the  Albert 
Hall  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  Gothic  Memorial  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  Down  a  by-street,  and 
pinned  in  by  a  row  of  stucco  tenements,  we 
come  upon  a  red  brick  front,  of  charming,  if  a 
little  immoral  design,  by  Norman  Shaw.  This 
part  of  South  Kensington  is  a  fair  type  of  London 
generally,  but  carried  out  in  the  big.  The  same 
curious  incongruity  with  the  surroundings — the 
same,  so  to  speak,  selfishness  of  design,  is  to  be 
seen  on  every  side.  The  architect  of  the  present 
day  seems  to  consider  few  things  more  desir- 
able in  our  London  streets  than  the  breaking  of 
a  long  tame  sky-line  ;  and  straightway  each 
goes  and  does  it  in  his  ovm  manner.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  so  ;  it  is  only  through  the  extreme 
that  we  shall  get  to  the  means  of  a  national 
style ;  and  a  national  style  we  must  have, 
sooner  or  later.  There  is  a  continual  striving 
after  better  things,  a  longing  for  the  tasteful 
■and  the  true  in  art,  that  leads  us  not  to  rest  and 
be  thankful,  but  rather  to  work  and  be  hopeful. 
But  in  this  desire  for  better  things  what  we 
have  to  be  most  grateful  for,  and,  as  English- 
men, most  proud  of,  is  the  vast  change  that  has 
■come  over  the  taste  of  the  general  pablic  as 
regards  the  interior  decoration  of  its  dwel- 
lings —  a  change  due  to  no  man  more 
than  to  Charles  Eastlake,  and  to  one  fact  more 
than  the  immense  importation  into  this  country 
of  the  varied  artistic  produce  of  Japan.  Call  it 
fashion,  or  affectation,  or  what  you  will,  we  can 
be  sure  of  one  thing :  that,  however  that  taste 
may  alter  its  direction  from  time  to  time,  it  will 
be  progTessive — we  shall  not  soon  come  back  to 
the  wall-papers  of  hideous  colours  and  ignorant 
design ;  the  furniture  of  marvellous  contour  and 
unmeaning  carving ;  the  carpets,  coverings,  and 
curtains  that  infected  the  atmosphere  of  our 
youth.  It  is  true  we  must,  most  of  us,  inhabit 
the  dreary  stucco  structure  that  speculative 
mania  has  left  a  legacy  to  the  country ;  but 
when  we  have  passed  the  threshold,  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  its  interior  appearance  fulfils  the 
ideal  of  the  constructor.  Having  described  an 
ideal  house  furnished  in  the  false  taste  of  twenty 
years  since,  Mr.  Loe  remarked  that  what  is 
vaguely  termed  "good  taste"  will  not  do  the 
■educational  work  unsupported.  It  is  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
avoid  and  what  to  seek,  the  recognition  of  true 
principles  of  design  and  study.  The  heaven- 
born  genius  may  no  doubt  venture  to  walk 
alone,  and  all  he  does  be  good ;  but  such 
are  not  common — more  ordinary  mortals  must 


use  more  ordinary  moans,  and  they  are 
at  hand.  On  every  book-stall  wo  find  ap- 
peals to  the  public,  in  little  books  on  the 
drawing-room,  the  dining-room,  and  every  other 
room,  written  by  enthusiastic  converts  to  the 
now  order  of  things  ;  which  little  books,  if  not 
very  clever,  and  not  very  deep,  distinctly  have 
their  educational  use,  and  do  much  towards 
leading  the  neglected  British  householder  into 
the  right  way  of  thinking.  And  if,  as  appears 
probable,  tliis  class  of  work  continues  to  be 
freely  offered  to,  and  accepted  by  the  world  in 
general,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time,  not  far 
distant,  when  the  old  type  of  Philistines  will 
become  as  rare  as  is,  in  the  present  day,  the 
good  old  Tory. 

Mr.  T.  RoGEE  Smith  remarked  upon  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  brilliant  gathering  in 
the  Institute-room,  and  the  early  days  of  the 
Association,  when  he  and  others  met  in  a  sanded 
parlour  before  a  large  fireplace,  with  other  sur- 
roundings having  an  air  of  simplicity  and  un- 
couthness,  at  Lyon's-inn-hall.  Mr.  Lee  had 
dwelt  on  the  past  of  the  Association,  and  he, 
while  congratulating  members  on  the  changed 
circumstances,  would  invite  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  future,  a  hobby  which  the  speaker 
had  trotted  out  for  many  years,  that  of  a 
diploma  for  architects,  as  a  means  for  obtaining 
a  status  and  recognised  position  for  members  of 
the  profession.  He  would  remind  members  that 
in  and  after  1882,  admission  to  the  rank  of 
Associate  in  the  Institution  would  ouly  be  ob- 
tainable after  examination.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  towards  a  real  and  authoritative 
diploma  such  as  marked  other  professions,  for 
membership  of  the  R.I.B.A.  was  a  badge  which 
would  be  increasingly  looked  up  to  and  striven 
after.  The  Association  was  to  a  great  extent 
an  educational  body,  and  the  proposed  compul- 
sory examination  ought  to  prove  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  members  to  avail  themselves  of  its  classes, 
an  incentive  which  should  be  far  greater  than 
that  of  mere  prizes.  He  trusted  that  the  scheme 
would  spur  and  encourage  the  members  to 
redoubled  exertions,  and  he  looked  upon  the 
attendance  of  the  evening  as  a  happy  augury 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  T.  CnATFEixD  Claeke  said  the  chief 
question  for  consideration  by  young  men  at  the 
present  moment  was  how  best  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  age.  It  had  been  said  in  that 
room  that  young-  men  must  push  themselves  in 
life.  He  altogether  dissented  from  this  view, 
and  believed  the  true  way  for  a  young  architect 
to  rise  was  not  merely  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  rules  of  professional  etiquette,  but  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  high  personal  honour  and 
honesty.  They  had  been  recently  saddened  by 
the  deaths  of  two  men,  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt 
and  Benjamin  Ferrey,  whose  high  rank  in  the 
profession,  and  esteem  amongst  its  members,  was 
due  to  strict  adherence  to  this  rule.  Indeed,  he 
held  that  if  an  architect  pursued  his  work 
honestly,  earnestly,  and  well,  he  would  be 
bound  to  succeed.  He  must  not  bate  one  jot  of 
heart  or  hope — he  must  take  all  the  advantage  of 
educational  facilities  possible  to  him,  and  by  so 
acting,  in  due  time  he  would  reap  the  reward  of 
a  professional  career  in  which  he  would  find 
everything  to  gratify  the  instincts  of  an  artistic 
and  cultivated  mind. 

After  a  few  congratulatory  words  from  Mr. 
R.  Phene  Spiers,  the  members  and  visitors 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  and 
"  adjourned  to  a  lower  level "  to  seek  the  attrac- 
tions of  music,  pictures,  and  refreshments. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  President  (Mr.  C.  Ingall)  occupied  the  chair. 
The  report  showed  that  the  roll  of  members  was 
now  41 — 27  being  ordinary  and  14  honorary 
members.  The  President,  in  his  address,  said 
that,  he  ventured  to  think  no  young  practitioner 
could  form  any  idea  of  the  wonderful  facilities 
for  the  practice  of  their  art  which  had  been 
opened  up  to  them  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Nor  did  that  apply  specially  or  chiefly  to  any 
one  department  of  their  work.  It  appUed  to  the 
accelerated  speed  at  which  large  and  important 
structures  were  now  raised,  to  the  improved 
means  of  construction,  to  the  readier  means  of 
production,  and,  lastly,  to  the  architect  himself, 
as  to  the  marvellous  facilities  opened  for  his 


professional  instruction.  In  order  to  illustrate 
his  address  more  clearly,  ho  referred  to  the 
threefold  departments— construction,  production, 
and  instruction.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  President  pointed  out  that  thirty  years  ago 
the  great  railway  system  was  in  its  infancy,  many 
of  the  most  important  engineering  works  being 
only  then  about  commencing.  From  183.5  to 
1850  there  were  great  efforts  in  invention,  in 
order  to  produce  machinery  and  other  appliances 
for  the  rapid  and  easy  construction  of  all  kinds 
of  works.  Everything  that  could  lighten  labour 
and  lessen  time  was  resorted  to.  Some  inventions 
had  been  employed  in  the  machinery  which  now 
enabled  the  architect  to  complete  work  in  a  few 
years  that  would,  half-a-contury  ago,  have 
occupied,  most  probably,  his  lifetime.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  thirty-five  years  in  course  of 
erection  ;  but  he  believed,  with  their  modem 
appliances,  it  might  have  been  built  in  half  the 
time.  As  regarded  production,  there  were 
greater  means  now  at  the  architect's  disposal 
for  producing  to  his  own  special  design,  both  as 
to  the  material  to  be  used  and  the  skilled  labour 
required.  Thirty  years  ago  the  difficulty  of 
finding  labour  for  working  any  exceptional 
design  or  pattern  was  immense,  but  now,  how- 
ever, there  were  great  facilities  for  carrying  out 
any  particular  design.  In  everything  that  could 
contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  the  artistic  work- 
man they  were  all  most  interested,  and  he  hoped 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  in  Birmingham 
the  prayer  of  its  architects  and  art-workers 
would  have  its  answer  in  the  possession,  as  a 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  new  Art  Gallery,  of 
all  such  collections  as  would  help  to  form  sound 
taste,  teach  the  eye,  and  guide  the  hand  of  every 
earnest  student  in  art.  In  reference  to  instruc- 
tion, he  said  he  believed  in  no  age  of  the  world 
had  the  architect  enjoyed  such  facilities  for 
mental  culture,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
essential  to  his  art,  as  in  the  present.  Books, 
railways,  museums,  newspapers,  all  conspired  to 
lay  at  his  feet  the  treasures  of  art.  There  was 
perhaps  no  building  in  the  world  that  had 
exceptional  merit  or  historical  fame,  but  that 
the  libraries  of  the  present  age  would  furnish 
illustrations  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  beautiful 
work  of  art,  be  it  metal-work  or  carving,  stone 
or  wood,  which,  by  model  or  drawing,  was  not 
reproduced  within  the  reach  of  the  architectural 
student.  He  believed  all  the  influences  of  the 
age  were  with  them.  Among  other  things,  he  be- 
lieved the  great  increase  of  national  wealth  was  in 
their  favour.  Men  were  no  longer  content  with  a 
mere  house,  a  warehouse,  or  a  shop  that  would 
simply  afford  shelter  and  light,  but  in  all  these 
thingsthey  wished  to  express  a  wholesome  rivalry, 
and  to  manifest  their  increased  means  in  all  the 
structures  they  used  or  occupied,  and  to  surround 
themselves  with  the  fitting  expressions  of  their 
increased  wealth.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to 
an  element  of  the  future  of  their  practice,  and 
pointed  out  the  absolute  liberty  which  was  con- 
ceded to  architects  as  to  style. 


BIRMINGHAM  MASTER  BUILDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  anniaal  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
association  was  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  Birmingham  ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  presiding.  The  secretary 
(Mr.  W.  Clulee)  presented  the  annual  report, 
which  stated  that  many  of  the  questions  affect- 
ing the  trade,  and  alluded  to  in  the  report  of 
last  year,  had  been  adjusted.  The  reduction  of 
wages  and  the  modification  of  the  working  rules 
— matters  strenuously  resisted  by  the  operatives 
from  time  to  time  with  great  determination — 
had  at  length  been  settled,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham,  who  kindly  acted  as 
arbitrator,  and  it  was  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
committee  that  they  would  now  be  allowed  to 
rest  until  such  period  that  the  state  of  trade  or 
other  circumstances  would  absolutely  justify  one 
or  the  other  branch  of  the  trade  in  again  seeking 
alteration.".  Animated  by  a  desire  not  to  dis- 
turb the  trade  on  small  matters,  the  committee 
had  not  served  any  notices  for  alterations  of  the 
working  rules  on"  the  operatives  this  autumn, 
although  they  did  not  succeed  in  entirely 
effecting  their  object  last  year  with  the 
notices  then  given.  It  was  generally  hoped 
that  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  in  the  price 
of  materials,  would  tend  to  stimulate  ojiera- 
tions  in  the  building  trade,  but  the  com- 
mittee much  regret  they  were  not  yefc  able 
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to  congratulate  the  association  upon  that  result. 
The  council,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Derby  on  the 
13th  inst.,  had  decided  to  defend  actions  brought 
against   any  member  under   the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  at  the  expense  of  the  association, 
so  far  as  the  legal  costs  only  go,  in  such  cases  as 
the  council  considered  should  bo  defended,  until 
the  23rd  Januaiy,  1881,  when   future  action 
would  be  decided  upon  by  the  general  meeting 
of  the  association,  to  be  held  at  Manchester. 
The  committee  requested  any  member  against 
■whom  proceedings  might  be  commenced  to  at 
once  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  this 
association.    The  standing  committee  had  met 
on  one  occasion,  and  disposed  of  a  minor  dispute. 
Conciliation  meeting.s  had  been  held  with  each 
branch  of  the  trade,  also  general  meetings  of  the 
same  collectively,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the 
working  rules  without  recourse  to  arbitration, 
hut  these  were  eventually  settled  in  this  manner. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  total  receipts  for  the 
year  £129  4s.,  which,    added  to  last  year's 
balance  of  £129   16s.  2d.,  made  a  total  of 
£2.59  Os.  2d.  ;  and  the  various  di.sbursement8, 
including  secretaiy's  salaiy,  to  £1-10  14s.  lid., 
leaving  a  sum  of  £118  5s.  3d.  to  the  credit  of 
the  association.   In  consequence  of  the  reduction 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  labour  and 
materials,    the  committee  had  compiled  and 
published  a  revised  schedule  of  day-work  prices. 
The  association  now  numbered  73  members. 

The  members  subsccjucntly  dined  together  at 
the  hotel ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  again  presiding. 
Amongst  those  present  were  Messrs.  J.  Webb 
(treasurer),  J.  Garlick,  J.  MofEatt,  T.  Surraan, 
J .  Horsley,  J.  Bowen,  W.  Sapcote,  C.  W.  Bar- 
ker, W.  T.  Bennett,  G.  Barfleld  (Leicester),  E. 
Dennett  (Nottingham),  J.  Heath  (Kidder- 
minster), G.  Moore,  (WaLsall),  W.  Eobinson, 
J,  T.  Butt,  and  G-.  Higham  (Wolverhampton), 
E.  Mann,  E.  Sapcote,  J.  Bunkle,  W.  G.  Bowen, 
E.  Nicks,  B.  Simcox,  Matthews,  jun.,  G. 
Shelley,  Hubbard,  and  W.  Clulee  (secretary). 
The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  drunk,  Mr. 
J.  Garlick  proposed  "The  Town  and  Trade  of 
Birmingham."  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  trade 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  he  was 
afraid  there  was  not  much  chance  of  improve- 
ment. He  found  the  same  state  of  afl'airs  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  They  were  all 
trying  which  could  be  the  lowest  for  a  job, 
and  not  which  could  obtain  the  most 
money.  Having  made  a  few  practical  sug- 
gestions to  the  members,  he  said  the  associa- 
tion must  be  utilised,  not  only  in  defending  its 
members  against  workmen's  infringements,  but 
in  the  assistance  of  each  member  in  many  ways, 
particularly  in  giving  information  to  one  another. 
Mr.  G.  Shelley,  whose  name  was  coupled  with 
the  toast,  responded.  The  President,  in  pro- 
posing "Success  to  the  Birmingham  Builders' 
Association,"  said  the  association  had  been 
established  about  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
that  time  it  had  acted  on  the  defensive.  The 
tables  were  turned  last  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  wages  of  the  operatives  having  so  greatly 
advanced  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  notice 
of  a  reduction.  Conciliation  meetings  were  held 
with  each  branch  of  the  building  trade,  and 
what  appeared  likely  to  turn  out  as  a  long  and 
disastrous  strike  was  averted,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Mayor  in  consentingto  act  as  umpire 
between  them.  The  award  was  believed  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory  both  to  the  operatives 
and  the  employers.  He  said  "  eminently  satis- 
factory," because  since  the  Mayor's  award  the 
standing  committee  had  not  been  called  to- 
gether on  any  occasion,  whereas  previously  to 
that^  they  were  frequently  holding  meetings. 
Notices  had  now  been  ,  received  from  the 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  for  an  increase  in 
wages.  The  carpenters  were  asking  three 
farthings  an  hour,  and  the  bricklayers  jd. 
per  hour,  and  alterations  in  the  work- 
ing rules.  He  really  did  not  know  how  to  de- 
notmce  that  act  on  behalf  of  the  operatives. 
The  very  least  he  could  say  of  it  was,  that  it  was 
Ul-timed,  very  injudicious,  and  calculated  to  do 
great  injury,  just  as  they  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect an  improvement  in  trade.  The  demand 
would  be  opposed  by  the  committee  to  the  utter- 
most, and  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  give 
a  good  report  upon  a  future  occasion.  In  refer- 
ling  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  he  said  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  had 
done  everything  they  could  in  the  interests  of  the 
employers  of  labour,  and  through  their  exer- 
tions clauses  favourable  to  the  trade  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Bill. 


POINTING  EUBBLE  WALLS. 

rpHERE  is  one  piece  of  folly,  writes  Mr.  J.  H. 

I  Parker,  C.B.,  in  the  And q/(ii>-i/,  in  wtiich 
the  Victorian  architectshave  indulged  during  the 
last  ten  years  (1870-1880)  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  for  which  they  wUl  be  certainly  heartily 
laughed  at  by  their  successors,  and  perhaps  of- 
ten accused  of  johhcry  also  ;  I  mean  the  pointimj 
of  rubble  walls.  No  more  childish  folly  can  be 
imagined !  Such  walls  were  never  intended  to  be 
seen  by  the  persons  who  buUt  them ;  they  were 
always  intended  to  be  plastered  over  both  out- 
side and  in.side — outside  to  keej)  the  wet  out, 
because  some  kinds  of  stone  wiU  absorb  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  water,  and  when  a  waU.  three 
or  four  feet  thick  has  become  saturated  with 
moisture,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  dry  again. 
On  the  inside  they  were  intended  to  be  plastered 
for  the  purpose  of  being  painted  upon. 

Painting  the  walls  was  part  of  the  design  of 
every  Medieval  church,  quite  as  much  as  paint- 
ing the  windows ;  modem  architects  have 
generally  restored  the  latter,  but  have  almost 
universally  neglected  the  former.  It  is  true  that 
these  paintings,  which  were  generally  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects,  were  almost  universally  white- 
washed over  by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
Puritans  of  the  seventeentli  century  ;  but  surely 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  restoration  is  to  do 
away  with  the  mischief  that  has  been  caused  by 
ignorance  and  bigotry.  The  remains  of  the  old 
painting  have  been  found  when  sought  for 
almost  universally  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
So  long  as  the  plaster  was  left  on  the  rubble 
walls  there  was  a  chance  of  finding  the  remains 
of  paintings  upon  them  ;  but  when  the  plaster  is 
all  scraped  oti'  for  the  purpose  of  putting  good 
mortar  between  the  joints  of  rough  stones,  which 
is  called  pointing  them,  our  successors  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  plastering  over  our 
pointed  walls  in  order  to  paint  them,  for  the 
restoration  of  painted  walls  in  the  next  genera- 
tion is  a  certainty.  Forty  years  ago,  who  would 
have  thought  of  restoring  painted  windows  ?  yet 
this  has  now  been  done,  or  is  being  done,  every- 
where. The  importance  of  "teaching  by  the 
eye"  is  getting  to  be  generally  understood. 
Educated  people  see  that  ignorant  persons  under- 
stand much  better,  and  remember  much  better, 
anj-thingof  which  they  have  seen  a  representation 
than  what  they  have  only  heard  of  or  read  about. 


THE  LATE  SIR  THOMAS  BOUCH. 

SIR  THOMAS  BOUCH,  civil  engineer,  and 
the  designer  of  the  unfortunate  Tay  Bridge, 
died  on  Saturday  morning  at  Moffat,  where  he 
had  been  staying  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  for 
several  weeks.  The  deceased  was  fifty- eight 
years  of  age.  For  thirty-two  years  he  had  been 
connected,  more  or  less,  with  the  North-British 
Eailway.  He  was  the  first  to  devise  and  per- 
fect the  great  improvement  in  transhipping  over 
the  Forth  and  Tay  ferries  loaded  waggons  by 
large  steam  ships.  He  was  also  identified  with 
the  laying  down  of  many  local  lines  in  the  East 
and  North  of  Scotland,  which  have  now  become 
pait  of  the  North  British  system. 

Leaving  the  service  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  Eailway  Company  in  the  end  of  18.50 
or  beginning  of  1851,  Mr.  Bouch  commenced 
business  in  Edinburgh  on  liis  own  account  as  a 
civil  engineer.  Up  till  that  time  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  had  been  excessively  costly,  and 
Mr.  Bouch  was  one  of  the  first  to  promote  a 
more  economical  system.  Taking-  advantage  of 
the  increased  power  of  traction  obtained  by  the 
improvement  of  the  locomotive,  he  introduced 
steeper  gradients  than  had  previously  prevailed, 
and  in  that  way  reduced  the  cutting  and  tunnel- 
ing which  had  formed  so  expensive  a  feature  of 
railway  engineering.  The  adoption  of  this 
principle  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Scotch  railway  system ;  and  Mr. 
Bouch  successively  acted  as  engineer  for  the 
Peebles  line,  20  miles  in  length  ;  the  Leven  Hne, 
of  G  mUes ;  the  Leslie  line,  of  5  miles ;  the 
Kinross-shire  line,  of  8  miles  ;  and  the  Lead- 
burn,  Linton,  and  Dolphinton  line,  of  10  miles. 
He  also  designed  the  Kirriemuir  and  Blairgovsrrie 
line,  the  Crieff  Junction  line,  the  Crieff  and 
Methven  line,  the  Penicuik  line,  the  Edinburgh, 
Loanhead,  and  EosUn  line,  the  St.  Andrews  line, 
the  Glasgow  and  Coatbridge  line,  the  Leith  and 
Granton  new  connections,  the  Newport  line,  the 
Arbroath  and  Montrose  Eailway,  1 7  miles  long, 
which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  completion,  having 
cost  about  £200,000  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Sub- 


urban Eailway,  7  miles  in  length,  which  was 
sanctioned  in  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  £225,000.  He  planned  and 
carried  through  many  linos  on  this  side  of  the 
Border,  including  the  Darlington  and  Barnard 
Castle  Eailway,  20  miles  ;  South  Durham  and 
Lancashire  Union  Railway,  50  miles ;  Eden 
Valley  Eailway,  20  miles  ;  Cockermouth, 
Keswick,  and  Penrith  Railway,  25  miles  ;  Lan- 
cashire Union  Eailway,  25  miles ;  and  Seven- 
oaks  and  Maidstone  Eailway,  20  miles.  In 
1868-9  Mr.  Bouch  laid  out  the  London  Tram, 
ways  and  the  London  Street  Tramways  (Limited). 
Succeeding  sessions  found  him  promoting  the 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee  tramways, 
and  he  was  also  employed  as  consulting  engi- 
neer in  connection  with  other  tramway  schemes. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  the  various  railways  with 
which  ho  had  to  do,  Mr.  Bouch  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  construction  of  bridges. 
About  22  years  ago  he  erected  over  the  Tees  a 
structure  of  stone  piers  and  lattice  girders,  some- 
what similar  in  design  to  the  south  section  of  the 
Tay  Bridge.  This  viaduct  embraced  five  spans 
of  120  feet  each,  their  greatest  height  from  the 
river  being  130ft.  Among  the  other  bridges  he 
designed  were  the  Deepdale  Viaduct,  consisting 
of  eleven  spans  of  60ft.  each,  the  greatest  height 
above  the  water  being  1  GOf  t. ;  the  Beelah  Viaduct, 
with  sixteen  spans  of  60ft.  each,  and  an  extreme 
height  of  196ft.,  the  piers  consisting  of  cast  iron 
columns  ;  the  Eedhaugh  Bridge  over  the  Tyne  at 
Newcastle,  comprising  two  spans  of  260ft.  each, 
and  two  of  240ft.  ;  and  the  Bilston  Burn  Viaduct, 
where  lattice  girders  are  carried  on  brick  piers. 
It  was,  however,  as  designer  of  the  ill-fated  Tay 
Bridge,  and  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  category  of  unrealised  possibilities, 
that  Mr.  Bench's  name  was  best  known.  He 
was  knighted  about  twelve  months  since. 


AN  IMPEOVED  SEWEE  SECTION. 

AN  ingenious  method  of   constructing  the 
curve  or  section  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer 
is  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
design  proposed  was  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  G, 
Force,  at  Cleveland,   in    consec^uence  of  the 
failure  of  some  sewers  that  had  been  constructed 
according  to  the  usual  egg-shaped  section  used 
in  this  country.    In  this  form,  published  in  most 
engineering  treatises,  the  arched   crown  is  a 
semicircle,  and  it  follows  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  sewer  is  at  the  spiing-line.     The  vertical 
diameter  is  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse 
diameter,  hence  the  spring-line  is  two-thirds  of 
the  vertical  diameter  above  the  base,  and  the 
radii  of  the  side  arcs  are  equal  to  the  vertical 
diameter,  and  the  invert  arc  a  fourth  of  the 
transverse  diameter.    By  this  construction  the 
sides  are  very  slightly  curved,  indeed,  nearly 
straight,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  the 
side  walls  and  invert  in  proper  shape  until  the 
arch  could  be  completed  and  loaded,  as  the 
quicksand  and  water  exercised  a  lateral  pressure, 
and  several  failures  occurred  in  large  sewers 
of   Oft.    by    4ft.,    with    8in.    walls    laid  in 
hydraulic    cement.     To    obviate    this  cause 
of    weakness,    the    author    adopted  another 
form    of    section    which,    while    retaining  a 
small  invert,  gave  more  curvature  to  the  side- 
walls  below  the    crown  and  decreased  their 
height — an    important  point  in  large  sewers 
constructed    in     treacherous    ground.  This 
section     may     be    described    as    follows :  — 
Draw  a  circle,  and  divide  its  circumference  into 
six  parts,  allowing  a  vertical  line  to  pass  through 
two  opposite  points  in  the  division.    Draw  two 
lines  indefijiitely  through  the  three  upper  points, 
and  also  two  lines  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
first  and  through  the  lower  point  in  the  circle, 
soastoformlimitingradii.  From  the  lowest  point, 
with  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  circle,  describe  the 
arc  between  the  radii,  and  from  the  other  three 
points,  with  radii  determined  by  the  first  arc, 
complete  the  oval.     By  this  construction,  the 
springing-line  is  more  nearly  central,  and  there- 
fore the  most  expensive  part  of  the  sewer  is  re- 
duced.     We    think    the    method,    which  is 
analysed  at  some  length  in  the  paper,  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  form  of  sewers  constructed  in 
loose  ground,  as  it  more  closely  approaches  the 
circular  form. 


The  theatre  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  is  being 
reconstructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  K.  Watson, 
of  Leeds. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Manchester. — After  a  delay  of  about  eight 
nioutbs,  and  a  great  deal  of  undignified  squab- 
bling, the  second  and  third  premiums  olt'ercd  for 
designs  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chorlton 
Union  Offices  have  been  awarded  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians  as  follows:  2.  Mr.  J.  Mottram  ; 
3.  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  both  of  Manchester. 

St.  Maey  Cray  Cemetery,  Kent. — The 
Burial  Board  of  St.  Mary  Cray  have  approved  and 
awarded  the  first  placein  the  cemetery  competition 
to  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  Adam-street,  W.C.,  and 
instructed  him  to  prepare  plans  and  obtain  esti- 
mates for  the  erection  of  the  chapel,  mortuary- 
lodge,  and  fencing  at  once. 

Yeovil. — Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  and  Son's  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  has  been  selected  by  the 
directors,  from  the  competition  plans  submitted 
for  the  ventUation  of  the  Town  Hall,  Yeovil. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Nottingham.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nottingham  School  of  Ai-t  was  held  last  week. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  dwelt  at  some 
length  with  regret  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Rawle,  who,  after  fourteen  years'  most  able  ser- 
vice at  Nottingham,  has  recently  accepted  the 
Head -Mastership  of  the  West  London  School  of 
Art.  Mr.  Rawle  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dag- 
leish  from  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Rawle's  re- 
port stated  that  the  position  taken  by  the  school 
is  as  gratifjring  as  in  former  years.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  the  highest  grade  the  results  are 
greater  than  they  have  been  in  any  prievous 
year.  In  all  stages  of  instruction  the  students 
have  continued  to  show  the  utmost  zeal  and  in- 
dustry ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  standard 
of  excellence  adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  the  students  have  maintained  a  proud 
position  ;  and  the  honours  of  the  Nottingham 
School  have  been  obtained  by  fewer  students, 
with  a  smaller  number  of  works.  Last  year  491 
students  submitted  4,689  works  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Government  Examiners  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. This  year  434  students  sent  up  3,839  works. 
One  hundred  md  fi.fty-one  Schools  of  Art 
entered  the  National  Art  Competition.  Notting- 
ham obtained  4  of  the  43  silver  medals ;  7  of  the 
73  bronze  medals;  and  9  of  the  155  Queen's 
Prizes — making  a  total  of  20  awards,  against 
23  last  year.  The  examiners,  in  their  printed 
official  report,  allude  specially  to  the  lace  designs 
in  the  following  words  : — "  The  designs  for  lace 
again  call  for  admiration  for  their  execution 
and  propriety  of  delicate  treatment."  The 
Committee  of  Management  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tinental Schools  of  Art  expressed  a  desire  to  pur- 
chase three  of  the  Nottingham  students'  works, 
in  this  year's  competition,  viz: — A  design  for 
lace,  a  design  for  a  wall  paper,  and  an  architec- 
tural design.  Twelve  students  obtained  "Gov- 
ernment Free  Art-studentsliips,"  being  eight 
more  than  last  year.  In  the  ' '  Government 
Payments  on  Results,"  for  works  executed  by 
the  students  during  the  twelve  months,  there  is 
a  marked  improvement  upon  the  previous  year. 
This  year  35  artisan  students  earned  the  full 
grant  for  elementary  works,  against  28  last  year, 
and  40  earned  the  full  gTantfor  advanced  works, 
against  26  last  year.  This  year  64  students  had 
their  advanced  works  marked  for  ' '  Government 
Third-grade  Prizes,"  against  59  last  year.  In  the 
"  Advanced  Third-grade  Government  Examina- 
tions," which  are  of  the  highest  grade  held  in 
Schools  of  Art,  Nottingham  has  this  year  gained 
greater  results  than  have  ever  yet  been  obtained  by 
any  school  in  the  kingdom,  having  won  8  Queen's 
prizes  (ia  addition  to  those  gained  in  the  national 
competition),  against  7  last  year.  The  students 
acquitted  themselves  thus  in  the  following  sub- 
jects : — In  ornamental  design,  4  Queen's  prizes, 
6  goods,  10  passes;  in  advanced  perspective, 
3  Queen's  prizes,  4  goods,  1  pass ;  in  architecture, 
1  Queen's  prize,  1  pass  ;  in  drawing  from  the 
antique,  1  pass  ;  and  in  painting  still-life  from 
nature,  4  passes.  The  results  of  this  year  show, 
with  44  candidates,  totals  of  8  Queen's  prizes 
for  excellence,  10  goods,  17  passes,  and  9  failures  ; 
whereas  last  year,  with  50  candidates,  there 
were  7  Queen's  prizes,  6  goods,  21  passes,  and 
16  failures.  There  is  a  like  improvement  shown 
in  the  "Second-grade  Government  Examina- 
tions." This  year  232  candidates  sat  for 
340  papers,  gaining  46  excellents  and  115  passes. 
Last  year  230  candidates  sat  for  340  papers, 
gaining  35  excellents  and  112  passes. 


Castle  Howard. — The  renovation  of  the  seat 
of  the  Howards  has,  after  thirteen  years  of  con- 
stant labour,  been  comi^leted,  and  the  structure 
is  now  almost  as  oomi^act  as  when  it  left  the 
hands  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  Some  idea  of  the 
cost  of  renovation  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  over  100  tons  of  lead  have  been  used  in 
repairing  the  roofs  alone  ;  and  upon  the  decora- 
tion of  the  private  chapel,  a  room  about  60ft.  by 
30ft.,  over  £15,000  has  been  expended.  The 
frescoes  and  other  mural  decorations  in  this  part 
of  the  building  are  by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  London, 
and  the  stained-glass  windows  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  William  Morris.  The  large 
statues  on  the  north  and  south  fronts  are  between 
8  and  Oft.  high,  and  many  of  them  had  become 
so  worn  by  the  weather  as  to  make  their  re- 
moval imperative.  These  have  been  replaced  by 
others  executed  in  blocks  of  stone  from  Whitby, 
by  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Aston. 

DocKLOw. — The  parish-church  of  Docklow, 
near  Leominster,  has  been  reopened  after  re- 
storation from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Nicholson, 
of  Hereford.  The  work  comprises  the  rebuilding 
of  the  porch,  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower, 
and  of  the  south-east  walls  of  the  nave  and 
chancel.  The  nave  and  chancel  has  been  re- 
roofed  with  pitch-pine.  The  stone  used  in  the 
main  waUs,  &c.,  is  Luston  stone,  and  the  sculp- 
turing inside  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham.  The  chancel  floor  has  been  laid 
with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles.  Mr.  Hodnett,  of 
Dockley,  was  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  was  £1,080. 

EvERTON. — A  residence  for  Colonel  GofiP  has 
just  been  completed  at  Ever  ton,  near  Lymington, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Crickmay,  of 
Westminster  and  Weymouth.  The  style  is  a  free 
rendering  of  the  Elizabethan  Domestic.  The 
house  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. Red  tiles  are  also  utilised  in  the  walls, 
whilst  the  gables  are  of  half-timbered  work.  The 
building  rests  upon  a  Portland  stone  plinth.  The 
ornamental  carved  work  in  wood  and  stone  upon 
the  building  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Preen,  of  Blandford. 
The  foreman  is  Mr.  Martin. 

Eulham. — A  new  convent  and  chapel  for  the 
nuns  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  situated  in  Lillie- 
road,  Fulham,  was  opened  by  Cardinal  Manning 
on  Friday  week.  The  building  is  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Son,  of  Kensington,  and 
follows  strictly  the  lines  of  Continental  monastic 
establishments.  Fronting  the  road  are  the  con  - 
vent  chapel  and  out -cloisters,  the  cloisters  and 
necessary  offices  forming  the  other  sides  of  a 
quad  around  an  open  court.  The  chapel  is  in 
the  Early  Pointed  style  ;  the  external  materials 
are  red  brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  light  grey  slates,  laid  in  an 
unusual  pattern,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  spirelet. 
The  woodwork  of  the  interior  is  of  stained  oak, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  small  secular  congregation.  Messrs. 
Lucas  and  Sons,  of  Kensington,  were  the  con- 
tractors, and  the  cost  has  been  over  £11,000. 

Liverpool.- — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
home  for  aged  mariners  was  recently  laid 
at  Egremont,  Liverpool.  The  main  elevation, 
which  is  170ft.  in  length  by  a  depth  of  65ft,  and 
a  height  of  36ft.  to  the  eaves,  possesses  a  well- 
broken  outline.  A  projecting  central  bay,  hav- 
ing a  circular  oriel,  rises  above  a  wide  and 
deeply-recessed  principal  entrance.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  moulded  features,  chimney  stacks, 
&c.,  are  being  executed  of  specially- designed 
moulded  bricks.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with 
an  unfading  green  slate.  The  tower,  rising  to 
a  height  of  82ft.  to  the  spring  of  the  roof,  is 
finished  with  a  slated  spire,  with  angled  turrets. 
The  whole  of  the  walls  are  encased  externally 
with  brick  similar  to  the  terra-cotta.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  works  is  Mr.  Richard  Beckett,  of 
Hartford,  Cheshire,  the  amount  of  the  contract 
being  about  £10,000.  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  is 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  architect  Mr. 
David  Walker,  of  11,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

Maidenhead.- — The  new  town  hall  buildings, 
and  other  Jborough  offices  at  Maidenhead,  were 
opened  on  Thursday  week.  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Davy  are  the  architects,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 


T.  H.  Kingerlee,  of  Banbury.  The  total  cost 
has  been  about  £4,000.  The  Town  Hall  measures 
65ft.  by  30ft.,  and  is  24ft.  in  height.  The  Coun- 
cil Chamber— 23ft.  6in.  by  10ft.  4in. — adjoins  ; 
and  retiring  rooms  are  also  provided.  The  roof 
has  been  restored  and  brought  out,  and  msans  of 
access  to  the  summit — which  commands  a  fine 
view — are  provided.  A  new  police-office  and 
lock-up,  at  the  roar,  are  to  be  at  once  commenced, 
at  a  cost  of  £630,  the  amount  of  Messrs.  Wood- 
bridge's  tender. 

SouTHBUROH.  —  The  parish  -  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Southburgh,  was  recently  reopened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  after  restoration  effected 
at  a  cost  of  £4,000.  The  church  has  been  re- 
built, with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  east  wall,  the  old  lines  having  been  followed. 
During  the  restoration  two  frescoes  were  found 
— one  of  St.  Christopher  in  its  usual  position  on 
the  north  wall  of  nave,  the  other  a  representa- 
tion of  our  Lord.  The  remnant  of  a  chancel- 
screen,  with  its  traces  of  colour  and  gilding,  has 
been  preserved,  and  the  defective  portions  re- 
newed, and  an  Easter  sepulchre,  double  piscina, 
and  sedilia  are  retained  in  their  original 
positions.  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve,  of  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford -row,  W.C.,  was  the  architect; 
and  Mr.  J ohn  Goss,  of  Shipdham,  the  contractor. 

South  Shields. — Two  Board- schools  for  in- 
fants have  recently  been  opened  by  the  School 
Board.  In  each  case  accommodation  is  provided 
for  350  children,  and  in  each  school  there  is  a 
large  room  with  a  gallery  recess,  and  four  class- 
rooms. These  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  the 
head  mistress  at  her  desk,  or  taking  a  class 
seated  in  the  gallery,  can,  at  the  same  time,  have 
complete  supervision  of  the  whole  school.  It  is 
intended  shortly  to  erect  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
in  ( xtensi'  n  of  both  of  these  groups,  and  for 
which  the  preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made.  The  contractors  were  Mr.  Robert  Alli- 
son, of  Whitburn,  and  Mr.  John  Grisdale,  of 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne.  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Leeson,  of  Newcastle,  were  the  architects. 

Steetley. — The  Norman  church  of  Steetly, 
situate  three  to  four  mUes  from  Worksop,  has 
been  reopened  after  restoration.  The  building 
sonsists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  terminating  in  an 
apse,  the  two  collectively  being  56ft.  long.  The 
nave  and  chancel  had  for  many  years  been 
roofless.  The  church  has  been  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its  original  state  by  Messrs.  Shilleto 
and  Morgan,  builders,  of  Hull,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect  (Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.). 
The  ivy  has  been  removed  from  the  walls, which 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  renovated, 
many  of  the  carved  heads,  &c.,  having  to  be  re- 
placed ;  the  outer  portion  of  the  porch  (nearly 
the  whole)  has  been  reconstructed,  an  oak  door 
has  been  affixed,  and  an  entirely  new  roof, 
supported  by  massive  oak  beams,  put  on.  The 
contract  for  the  work  was  £1,151  Is.  6d.,  about 
£106  of  which  has  yet  to  be  collected,  besides 
£174  for  other  expenses.  The  church  is  not  ca- 
pable of  seating  more  than  80  persons. 

Sydney  (N.S.W.)— The  works  of  St.  Mary's 
cathedral  are  being  carried  out  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  activity,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  building  wdl  be  fit  for  occupation 
by  the  6th  of  January,  1882.  Archbishop 
Vaughan,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony, 
signed  a  contract  for  £21,000,  in  order  to  enable 
the  work  to  be  carried  out,  and  of  this  amount 
£11,000  has  already  been  paid  off,  leaving  a  debt 
of  £10,000.  A  second  contract  has  just  been 
signed  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  render  it  fit  for  service,  the  amount  of  the 
contract  being,  in  round  numbers,  £20,000,  so 
that  there  is  now  an  existing  debt  on  the  build- 
ing of  £30,000.  The  four  walls  are  to  be  built  up 
4ft.  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  and  the 
cathedral  will  be  temporarily  roofed  in.  A 
large  portion  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  present  contract,  however,  will  be  of 
a  permanent  nature,  such  as  the  building  of  the 
chapter-room,  courts,  and  sacristy. 

Walkeen. — The  fine  old  rood  screen  has  been 
restored  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
Walkern.  Some  parts  of  the  church  are  very 
old,  dating  probably  as  far  back  as  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century.  Mr.  Hugh  Roumieu 
Gough,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  was  the  architect  employed. 
Interesting  as  an  excellent  example  of  Perpendi- 
cular Gothic  woodwork,  this  screen  is  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  and  reaches 
right  across  the  chancel.    The  lower  panels  are 
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filled  with  traceried  and  carved  work.  Above, 
pierced  open  work  bursts  out  from  the  support- 
ing standards,  and  exhibits  much  delicate  and 
refined  detail  thereon.  The  main  cornice  above 
is  deeply  moulded  and  has  its  hollows  enriched 
by  detached  patera.  A  new  moulded  cill  has 
been  put  in  as  a  footing,  and  the  main  uprights, 
which  were  in  a  bad  state  of  decay,  have  been 
scarfed  and  morticed.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  doorway  are  buttresses  surmounted  by 
earved  pinnacles,  and  similar  buttresses  are 
in  similar  positions  upon  the  other  uprights. 
The  screen  had  been  bedaubed  with  a  variety  of 
coats  of  paint,  whitewash,  varnish,  graining, 
&c.,  by  successive  generations  of  churchwardens. 
These  have  all  been  removed,  and  the  old  brown 
oak  stands  out  in  all  its  beauty.  The  work  was 
entrusted  to  Jlr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

West  Vaie. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
church  of  St.  John  was  laid  at  West  Vale, 
Halifax,  on  Saturday  week.  The  edifice  is 
situate  behind  the  Board-schools,  and  is  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rushworth,  of 
Carlton-chambers,  Regent-street,  London,  the 
style  being  a  modification  of  Transitional  Nor- 
man. It  will  consist  of  a  nave  and  aisles 
70ft.  6in.  in  length  by  52ft.  Tin.  in  width, 
chancel  27ft.  9in.  |long,  baptistery  at  west  end 
of  north  aisle,  organ-chamber  and  vestry  for 
clergyman  at  east  end  of  same  aisle,  choir - 
vestry  at  east  end  of  south  aisle,  and  a  tower 
17ft.  square  at  south-western  angle  of  nave. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about  500 
persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3,500.  The 
contractors  are  : — Mason's  work,  Mr.  F.  Riley, 
Ripponden ;  joiner's,  Mr.  E.  Fumess,  Greet- 
land;  plasterer's  and  slater's,  Mr.  D.  Smithies, 
Brighouse ;  and  plumber's,  Mr.  S.  Calvert,  of 
West  Vale. 

WooLWicn. — H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
publicly  laid  the  memorial-stone  of  a  new 
Coffee  Tavern  and  Public  Hall  at  Wool- 
wich on  Saturday.  These  buildings  are  now 
in  course  of  erection.  In  a  half  basement 
is  a  club-room,  44ft.  by  24ft.,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  with  a  distinct  entrance, 
and  provided  with  ample  cooking  conve- 
nience ;  a  manager's  room,  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  store  rooms,  lavatory,  and  offiees.  The 
whole  of  the  ground-floor  is  devoted  to  the 
coflee-tavern  proper,  embracing  an  area  of  2,600 
superficial  feet.  The  one-pair  floor  is  of  the 
same  size,  and  contains  a  board-room,  ladies' 
refreshment-room,  and  12  sleeping-rooms,  with 
bath  and  lavatory  in  connection.  The  top-floor 
is  devoted  to  a  public  hall,  41ft.  by  68ft.,  with  a 
gallery  at  one  end,  affording  accommodation  for 
nearly  1,000  persons.  The  internal  finishings 
throughout  will  be  of  stained  and  varnished  deal 
or  pitch-pine.  The  windows  of  the  haU  will  be 
glazed  with  coloured  and  ornamental  glass,  and 
the  ground-floor  with  plate-glass  and  ornamental 
quarries.  The  sashes  and  facias  of  the  coffee- 
tavemareof  mahoganyand  oak,  French-polished, 
with  Suffolk  brick  pilasters  dividing  same,  with 
red  bases  and  black  plinths  ;  the  caps,  cornices, 
window-heads,  and  mullions,  are  of  red  Mans- 
field stone,  with  minor  members  of  Bath  stone. 
The  facings  of  yellow  malms,  with  ornamental 
bands  of  red  and  black  bricks.  The  contract 
price  for  the  building  is  £6,000,  in  addition  to 
£2,000  for  purchase  of  lease,  furniture,  &c. 
Messrs.  Lonergan  and  Sons,  of  Plimistead,  are 
the  builders ;  and  Mr.  W.  Rickwood,  also  of 
Plumstead,  the  architect. 


New  banking  premises  have  been  erected  at 
Haltwhistle,  for  the  Carlisle  City  and  District 
Banking  Company  (Limited).  The  buildings 
comprise,  on  ground-floor,  banking-rooms  and 
county-court  offices,  &c.,  and  above,  a  residence 
for  bank  manager.  The  contractor  for  mason- 
work  was  Mr.  George  Westgarth ;  the  joiner,  Mr.  J. 
McAdam,  both  of  Shotley  Bridge.  Mr.  Ormerod 
was  the  plasterer,  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sous, 
plumbers,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  slaters,  and  the 
painter  was  Mr.  Canning ;  all  the  last-named 
being  Carlisle  tradesmen;  Messrs.  Hethrington 
and  Oliver  were  the  architects,  and  the  building 
has  been  erected  under  their  immediate  super- 
intendence. 

The  newly  -  erected  "Dolphin"  coffee-tavern, 
situate  in  the  Market-place,  Newton  Abbot,  was 
opened  on  Saturday  week.  The  tavern  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs,  selected  after  competition, 
of  Mr.  C.  Jenkin  Jones,  architect  to  the  London 
Coffee  Tavern  Company,  by  Messrs.  Stacey  and 
Rabbage,  the  contract  price  being  close  upon 
£1,370. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Eeplies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  ot  Universal  Interest  have  appeal  ed  durinf; 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLH 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  ajmost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desii'e  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period. 
The  earliest  and  most  accm-ate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2id.  Office  ;  31,  Tavistock  street.  Coveut- 
garden  W.C. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
otir  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuobe  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  flrst  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraj)h  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  68.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1  lOs.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  £1  10s.  lOd. ;  to  the  Cape,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scoia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P. CO.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  ntunbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

To  Ajiericau  Subscribers. — American  subscribers  are 
requested  not  to  pay  any  more  subscriptions  to  Mr.  W. 
L.  Macauley,  of  23,  Dey-street,  New  York  City,  that 
person  being  no  longer  authorised  to  receive  them. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXVTH.  of  theBuiLD- 
INO  News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  niunber  are  bound  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  12s. 
N.B. — Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
ofl&ce  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 

Received.— W.  McF.  and  Co.— G.  B.  and  L.— W.  T.  and 
Co.-J.  C.  and  Co.— T.H.  C— F.  S.  H.  and  B.— M.  Ry. 
Co.— B.  of  L.— R.  K.-I.  R.  Co.— O.  N.  and  O.-S.  W. 
R.-G.  E.  H. 

M.  B.  (Residence  is  necessary  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but 
not  at  London.  In  eitber  case  the  B.  A.  must  be  taken 
first.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  respective 
authorities.)  —  C.  M.  Bedford.  (Yes.) — T.  Stokes. 
(Yes) 

Drawings  Received.— J,  C,  W.  R.,  R.  A.,  R.  and  Son, 
R.  W. 

"  BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

NoBMAN.  (We  have  noted  your  motto  and  address.  The 
subject  to  be  drawn  on  one  sheet.) —Will.  ("J.  H.  G." 
and  others  are  informed  the  club  is  quite  free  to  all 
students,  that  competitors  can  send  in  more  than  one 
design  if  they  choose,  though  it  is  undesirable.  The 
corditions  were  published  at  the  time.  The  list  of  sub- 
jects was  given.) 


TRAPLESS    DRAINS    AND  WATER- 
CLOSETS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BTTrLDiNG  News. 

SiE, — I  cannot  profess  to  be  so  wholly  dis- 
interested in  a  special  kind  of  trapped  hopper 
basin  as  Mr.  Foster  appears  to  be  in  the  plugged 
wasteless  closet  which  he  advocates  ;  still,  I  can 
truly  say  that  my  convictions,  after  tedious  and 
expensive  experiments  in  various  directions, 
were  the  moving  cause,  not  the  consequence,  of 
my  pecuniary  interest.  A  very  practical,  know- 
ing man,  at  Birmingham,  told  me,  last  week, 
that  the  plugs  were  liable  to  leakage  under  the 
slightest  obstruction.  I  would  prefer  something 
that  did  not  require  periodical,  or  even  occa- 
sional, removal  or  renewal,  as  all  indiarubber 
work  is  apt  to  do. 


The  inevitable  plumber,  with  the  smell  and 
other  inconveniences  pending  his  arrival,  how- 
soever rarely,  is  surely  a  needless  vexation, 
whilst  a  hopper  basin,  such  as  I  advocate,  is  not 
liable  to  derangement. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  special  point  in  Mr. 
Foster's  letter  in  your  last  number,  which  seems 
to  demand  explanation.  He  says,  "  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  drain  should  not  be  broken  in  any 
case  whatever."  But  he  says  also,  that  the 
soil-pipe,  continued  up  for  ventilation,  should 
have  "  an  inlet  for  fresh  air  at  its  foot."  How 
are  these  apparently  contrary  statements  to  be 
reconciled  ?  My  own  experience  tells  me  that 
an  upward  draught  cannot  be  insured  under  all 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  avoid  smell  under  such  circum- 
stances.— I  am,  &o., 

Wimpole-street.     William  White,  F.S.A. 


SiE, — Referring  to  Mr.  Moxon's  remarks  on. 
p.  514,  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  inlet 
for  fresh  air  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe.  The 
only  difference  between  the  arrangement  he 
describes  and  my  own,  in  the  matter  of  ventila- 
tion, is  that  in  the  former  the  inlet  is  at  the  top 
of  the  soil-pipe  with  the  outlet  some  distance 
off,  whilst,  with  the  latter,  which  I  consider  the 
best,  the  inlet  is  at  the  bottom  and  the  outlet  at 
the  top  of  the  soil-pipe.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Buchan,  respecting  a  certain  quantity  of  foul 
air  entering  through  a  trapless  closet  when  the 
plug  is  lifted,  if  the  soil-pipe  be  acting  also  as  a 
ventilator,  he  certainly  cannot  have  tried  it,  or 
he  would  not  make  the  mis-statements  he  does. 
Concerning  his  remarks  as  to  a  deficient  water 
supply,  no  closet,  if  the  supply  was  properly 
arranged  by  a  competent  man,  with  water -waste 
preventing  cisterns,  would  ever  be  deficient  of 
water,  no  matter  from  what  source  the  supply 
to  the  house  was  derived. 

Alluding  to  the  plug  of  a  trapless  water- 
closet,  Mr.  Buchan  goes  onto  say  "this  plug 
would  be  of  no  service  as  a  safeguard  if  a  hole 
happened  to  be  made  in  the  pipe  below  the 
plug."  In  trapless  closets  where  the  portion 
under  the  plug  is  of  galvanised  iron  there  are 
not  likely  to  be  any  holes  made,  unless  pur- 
posely drilled,  which  no  sane  person  would  think 
of  doing,  and  providing  that  on  examination 
there  should  prove  to  be  a  crack  or  flaw  in  the 
apparatus,  it  would  naturally  be  rejected  at  once, 
and  it  would  scarcely  redound  to  any  maker's 
credit  to  send  out  imperfect  and  faulty  manu- 
factures ;  assuming,  however,  that  any  of  the 
portion  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Buchan  was  of 
earthenware,  it  should  be  protected  from  frost, 
and  if  it  became  cracked  from  this  or  any  other 
cause  after  fixing,  it  would  necessitate  a  new 
pan,  &c.,  being  substituted;  but  any  cause  that 
is  liable  to  injure  the  earthenware  portion  of  a 
trapless  water-closet  would  be  more  likely  to 
damage  a  trapped  closet.  Any  holes  that 
happened  to  be  made  in  the  soil-pipe  below  the 
plug  would  be  external  and  not  internal,  and  as 
Mr.  Buchan  has  facetiously  supposed  a  hole 
under  the  plug  inside  the  house,  it  will  be  equally 
fitting  and  less  absurd  to  suppose  one  in  the 
bottom  of  one  of  those  water-closet  traps  that  he 
is  so  infatuated  with.  He  goes  on  to  say  "  in 
trapless  closets,  again,  with  water  trapped  over- 
flows, the  word  '  trapless  '  is  a  misnomer."  This 
idea  is  simply  copied  from  my  own,  on  p.  428. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  his  re- 
mark that  some  of  these  trapless  closets  are  also 
very  high-priced,  and,  in  his  opinion,  not  worth 
half  the  money.  It  does  not  follow,  because  Mr. 
Buchan  considers  trapless  water-closets  sani- 
tary mistakes,  and  his  own  theories  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  that  they  are  so  :  these  are 
merely  his  opinions,  which  he  has  perfect  right 
to  ;  but  then  others  have  an  equal  right  to  theirs. 
Mr.  Slagg,  C.E.,  on  "  Sanitary  Engineering," 
p.  103,  says,  "  As  the  pan  closet  is  the  worst 
form,  so  the  best  is  that  kind  which  is  wholly 
of  earthenware  and  has  a  plug  valve,  the  motion 
of  which  is  vertical  and  direct,  and  is  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  basin."  Trapless  closets  have 
proved  thenaselves  to  be  the  reverse  of  mistakes, 
and  an  apparatus  of  good  reliable  make  is  less 
costly  than  a  trapped  closet  of  equal  quality,  as 
Mr.  Buchan  will  find  on  referring  to  the  litts  of 
some  manufacturers  who  are  makers  of  both 
descriptions  of  water-closets. 

Mr.  Buchan  has  previously  aired  his  opinions 
before  the  public  respecting  certain  systems  of 
sanitation  that  were  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ideas,  and  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
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it  would  bo  iiH  well  for  him  to  examine  and  test 
before  declaiming  against  anything  of  which 
ho  has  had  no  practical  oxporienoe.  Mr.  J ohn 
P.  Soddou  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  to 
him  in  January,  187G  ;  vido  his  letter  to  the 
BuiLDiNft  News  of  that  date. 

After  28  years'  cxxiorienco  Mr.  Buchan  states 
he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  traps  are  a 
continual  source  of  safety.  Now,  competent 
judges  condemn  them,  and  my  own  experience, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  engineers,  is  directly  the 
opposite  to  his.  T  think  this  subject  of  trapping 
has  now  been  pretty  well  ventilated,  and  in  con- 
clusion I  will  j  ust  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent 
practical  sanitary  engineer  of  over  forty  years' 
standing  who  says,  ' '  A  very  general  opinion 
prevails  that  these  '  traps '  are  the  guardians  of 
public  health.  To  be  so,  they  should  be  perfect 
in  principle,  certain  in  action,  permanently 
efficient,  and  capable  of  resisting  every  influence 
that  would  impair  their  efficiency.  For  years  I 
have  held  they  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
health,  and  this  I  will  endeavour  to  make  clear. 
Traps,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  form,  are 
all  the  same  in  principle  ;  all  are  hydraulic,  and 
in  aU  an  inch  of  water  at  most  constitutes  the 
trap,  any  greater  dip  or  bend  would  render  the 
trap  more  liable  to  choke  than  at  present,  con- 
sequently this  film  of  water  may  be  said  to  stand 
between  health  and  disease." — I  am,  &c., 

Cheltenham.  G.  A.  Fosteb. 


OUK  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

Sib, — Your  article  on  the  above  subject  is  well- 
timed,  and  correct  in  every  particular. 

Amongst  insecure  bridges — and  their  name  is 
legion — one  of  the  worst  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  small 
bridge  between  Leek  and  Rudyard,  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  Railway. 

If  your  "  timely  warning  "  is  acted  upon,  I  am 
assured  it  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  killed 
and  wounded,  destruction  of  rolling-stock  and 
permanent-way,  and  consequent  depreciation  in 
dividends. — Yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  Oct.  30.  F. 


A  WONDERFUL  STOVE. 

SiE, — May  I  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  inclosed  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
last  Thursday's  Baihj  Telegraph  ? 

The  stove  in  question  appears  almost  too  good 
to  be  true.  The  writer  declares  he  has  seen  it, 
and  as  he  does  not  sign  his  name,  I  cannot  write 
and  ask  him  where  the  said  stove  is  to  be  in- 
spected. 

As  he  professes  to  be  an  architect,  and  as,  of 
course,  all  architects  see  the  Building  News,  it 
strikes  me  that  a  letter  in  your  paper  may  perhaps 
bring  forth  the  required  information  from  him 
or  from  some  other  of  your  subscribers. 

What  I  want  to  know  is — • 

1 .  Does  this  stove  do  all  the  things  ascribed 
to  it. 

2.  Where  is  the  stove  to  be  viewed  ?— I  am,  &c., 

W.  BuEaES. 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  Nov.  3. 
LONDON  SMOKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Teleriraph. 

Sir, — Seeing  the  present  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
London  smoke  and  fog,  the  followiog  account  of  a  most 
clever  invention  of  a  smoke-consuming  grate  I  saw  some 
time  back  may  be  interesting.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
self -feeding,  so  that,  without  attention,  it  will  burn 
twenty-four  houi's.  No  fii-eirons  are  requii-ed,  but  it  is 
regulated  by  two  handles,  making  in  a  few  minutes  either 
a  brilliant  red-hot  fire  or  a  dull  one.  It  consumes  its  own 
smoke,  but  at  the  same  time  will  make  a  bright  fire,  and 
as  all  the  heat  is  utilised,  as  it  cannot  pass  up  the  flue,  it 
is  also  impossible  for  the  chimney  to  smoke.  Again,  the 
size  of  the  fire,  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance,  can 
be  made  either  large  or  small,  remaining  the  size  desired 
— an  inconceivable  advantage  in  a  sick-room  where  a 
certain  temperature  is  required  all  night,  or  in  schools, 
&c.  Fresh  heated  aii'  can  also  be  introduced  to  the  room 
from  the  outside.  It  is  in  appearance  hke  an  ordinary 
grate,  and  will  burn  any  sort  of  coal  or  cote,  but  does 
best  with  the  sort  called  nut  coal— the  cheapest  sold— and 
wdl  maintain  a  good  fire  for  twelve  hours  for  about  three- 
halfpence.  It  was  called  "  Russell's  Patent  Grate,"  and 
I  believe,  owing  to  want  of  money  and  opportunity,  was 
never  yet  put  before  the  public  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  valuable  invention,  and  t")  be  very  interesting  at 
this  time.   I  am,  Su-,  your  obedient  .servant, 

Oct.  25.  Am  Akchitect. 

New  police-station  buildings  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  Strathbungo,  south-east  from  Glasgow, 
by  the  Police  Committee  of  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew. The  style  is  Scottish.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Davidson,  architect.  Paisley  ;  the 
cost  will  be  about  £1,800. 

The  Clybach  Valley  Railway,  a  branch  of  the 
Taff  -  Vale  RaUway ,  has  j  ust  been  commenced.  Mr. 
Bdupps  is  the  contractor. 


Jntntommuntcation. 

QUESTIONS. 

[r)280,]-Lightiner  Schools  of  Art.— Wanted  (1) 
the  best  method  of  lighting  Antique  rooms  in  schools  of 
al  t  by  side-windows  to  north  or  roof  light.  (2)  Would 
light  from  the  roof  answer  the  same  puipose  as  a  north 
light,  and  is  it  as  good  .' — Pui-il. 

[6281.] -Plaster  for  Half-Timber  Work.-Can 

any  reader  inform  me  as  to  the  best  composition  of 
cement  or  plaster  to  be  used  externally  in  half-timbered 
work  !  It  mvist  be  durable  and  proof  against  weather  in 
a  damp  and  cold  disti'ict,  and  it  must  also  have  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow  in  its  colouring'.  The  workmen  to  be  em- 
ployed are  not  accu.stomed  to  half-timbered  work. — Wel- 
lington. 

[6282.]— Commission.— For  a  commission  of  7  per 
cent.  I  contracted  to  supply  plans,  specifications,  quan- 
tities, detail  drawings,  and  superintendence  for  a  viUa 
residence.  After  the  sketches  had  been  approved,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Jin.  working  drawings  finished,  also  speci- 
fications written  and  bona-flde  estimates  submitted,  my 
chent,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  site,  abandoned  the 
project  of  building.  What  por-tion  of  the  commission  am  I 
entitled  to  claim  ?— W.  I. 

[6283.] — Horseshoe  Arch.— Does  any  reader  know 
of  any  examples  of  an  arch  serving  the  purpose  of  an 
entrance  to  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  made  after  the 
shape  and  pattern  of  a  horseshoe  !  I  am  getting  out  a 
design  for  a  blacksmith's  shop  for  a  village,  and  my 
client  desires  that  I  should  make  use  of  anarch  after  that 
description  for  the  entrance  to  the  shoeing  shed.  I  shall 
be  much  obhged  for  any  information. — John  SI.  Stuk- 

GESS. 

[6284.]  —  lilability  for  auantities.  —  Who  is 

liable  for  eiTors,  deficiencies,  or  inaccui-acies  in  quantities 
which  have  the  following  notice  attached  to  them  :  "  The 
quantities  have  been  taken  by  a  competent  surveyor,  but 
the  architects  will  not  incur  any  liability  as  to  their  accu- 
racy, although  they  believe  them  to  be  correct.  The  con- 
tractor will  have  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point."  Pay- 
ment for  the  quantities  in  question  was  taken  by  the 
architect,  but  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  contract,  the 
.stipulation  therein  being  that  the  contractor  is  to  carry 
out  the  work  in  accordance  with  tiie  drawings  and  speci- 
cations.— F. 

[6285.]— Surveyors'  Responsibility.— Can  any 

of  your  readers  give  me  an  instance  where  a  surveyor  has 
been  called  upon  to  pay  the  loss  incurred  by  a  mortgagee, 
who  advanced  money  in  the  surveyor's  valuation ! — 
Alpha. 

[6286.]  — Warming  Rooms. —I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  reader  can  suggest  a  method  of  warming  a 
room  wliich  has  no  fireplace,  without  injury  to  health  ! — 
ALpn,v. 

[6287.]— Custody  of  Drawings. — Can  an  archi- 
tect be  compelled  to  lend  the  client  the  contract  drawings 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  an  action  brought  against 
the  client,  the  arcliitect  having  ceased  to  be  employal  and 
the  building  comijleted  ? — Alpha. 

[6288.]  -Power  of  Proprietor.— Has  the  proprietor 
legal  power  to  prevent  a  contractor  measuring  up  the 
whole  of  a  job  in  order  that  he  may  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  quantities  supplied '.'  The  work  in  question  is 
occupied  by  the  proprietor,  but  is  not  completed,  inas- 
much as  he  holds  the  contractor  responsible  until  certain 
works  are  altered,  and  the  balance  of  the  contract  amount 
has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the  contractor. — F. 

[62S9.]—Measuring' Brook  — Along  oneof  the  sides 
of  a  field,  .and  at  outside  side  of  fence  is  a  brook  about 
lift,  wide  from  centre  of  fence  to  opposite  bank.  Could 
anyone  tell  me  how  much  of  the  brook  should  be  mea- 
sured in  with  the  field  ! — MowBR.iY  Vale. 


REPLIES. 

[6264.] — Wall  Ties.— We  herewith  inclose  you  a 
reply  from  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Son,  Marylebone,  W., 
which  please  insert  in  youi'  next  edition.— Ciiambees, 
MoN.NEEY  AND  Co.  "  No.  48,  Paddiugton-strcet,  St. 
Marylebone,  W.,  25  October,  1880  Dear  Sirs,— We  are 
of  opinion  that  your  cast-hon  nibbed  wall-ties  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  intended.  We  have  used  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  allow  9  to  a  yard  super  of  brick- 
work.—Youi-s  obediently,  J.  Simpson  and  Sox. — Messrs. 
Chiimbers,  Monneiy  and  Co.,  41,  Bishopsgate-street, 
Without,  E.C." 

[6264.]— Wall  Ties.— The  wrought  iron  waU-tiesshould 
be  placed  about  2ft.  apart  vertically  and  4ft.  apart  hori- 
zontally, at  which  distance  they  should  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  wall  mentioned.  -  Jonas  Nichols. 

[62G9.1— Sea-Sand  in  BIortar.-"G.  H.  G."  says 
the  mortar  made  from  sea-sand  never  hardens.  Tlus 
may  be  the  case  when  made  up  with  chalk  hme,  but  cer- 
tainly is  not  when  stone  lime  is  used.  Some  of  the 
hardest  mortar  I  have  ever  seen  was  made  vritli  unwashed 
sea-sand  and  stone  lime.  I  .should  not  scruple  to  use  sea- 
sand  for  brickwork,  provided  the  bricks  are  not  red,  for 
when  that  is  the  case  the  efflorescence  shows,  but  should 
certainly  not  use  it  for  internal  plasterers'  work,  for  any, 
.at  any  rate,  but  of  the  very  commonest  description.  I 
have  never  known  a  ease  in  wliich  the  salt  in  the  sand  did 
not  take  the  colom-  fi'om  the  wall-paper,  or,  if  the  walls 
were  distempered,  show  damp  at  certain  times.  I  have 
no  experience  of  what  washing  may  do  for  sea-sand,  but, 
as  far  as  the  expense  goes,  if  much  of  this  has  to  be  done, 
the  price  would  veiy  soon  be  equal  to  pit  or  river-sand.— 
C.  F.  M. 

[6272.]-Coloui-ed  Drawings  — An  architect,  if 
employed  to  design  a  building,  can  charge  no  more  for  a 
coloured  than  he  can  for  an  uncoloured  drawng,  unless 
he  was  instracted  to  prepare  a  specially-coloured  view. 
If  no  other  than  the  coloured  design  has  been  prepared, 
an  architect  can  charge  1,|  per  cent,  on  estimate  ;  but  if  in 
addition  general  drawings  have  been  also  prepared,  he  can 
fairly  claim  2  per  cent.— G.  H.  G. 

[6274.]— Surveyors'  Charges.— It  is  difficult  to 


say,  without  knowing  the  labour  undertaken,  and  the 
exact  circumstances,  what  "  Scotia"  should  charge.  If  the 
land  waa  sold  for  £25,000  after  liis  plan  liad  been  prepared 
to  show  Its  capabilities,  ho  would  not  be  overpaid  if  he 
received  100  guineas.  If  the  labour,  including  laWug  out 
the  roads  and  staking  the  plots.  Sea.,  will  also  be  done,  a 
percentage  of  1  per  cent,  would  be  fair.  Some  surveyors 
make  a  charge  on  each  house,  or  on  the  ground  rental, 
but  as  every  case  is  governed  by  its  own  circumstances  the 
surveyor  should  charge  accordingly,  if  no  agi-eed  commis- 
sion has  been  arranged.— G.  It.  G. 


CHIPS. 

On  Tuesday  week,  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  waa 
opened  for  public  worship  at  Deighton,  near  York. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  materials  used  have 
been  Scarbro'  yellow  bricks  ;  the  front  being  re- 
lieved with  stone  dressings.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  of 
Stonegate,  York,  has  been  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Shepherd,  of  Escrick,  the  contractor. 

The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of  a  new 
school  miss  ion -church  at  Eastville,  near  Bristol. 
The  style  will  be  Early  English,  and  the  front  wUI 
be  of  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dressings.  Mr. 
Henry  Williams,  Clare-street,  Bristol,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Eaatabrook  and 
Sons. 

A  new  English  Congregational  Chapel  was 
opened  at  Cardigan  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  is  built  of  dressed  Cilgerran 
(local)  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  seats 
of  varnished  yellow  pine,  with  topmoulding  of  pitch- 
pine.  Sittings  for  120  persons  are  provided  at  a 
cost,  for  erection  and  materials,  of  £1,485.  Mr. 
Peter  Price,  of  Cardiff,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
building  has  been  erected  by  day-work  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee. 

The  river  Wear  Commissioners  last  week  voted 
their  engineer  £400,  in  consideration  of  special 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  new  lock 
at  Svmderland,  opened  on  the  21st  ult.,  as  described 
by  us  on  p.  511  a  fortnight  since,  and  also  increaeed 
his  salary  to  £600  per  annum. 

The  Hackney  board  of  guardians  decided,  last 
week  to  build  an  additional  wing  at  the  workhouse 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £10,000. 

A  schoolroom  and  other  additions  have  just 
been  opened  at  Hope  Baptist  chapel.  Canton,  a 
suburb  of  Cardiff.  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  P.  Jones 
were  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers 
the  builders,  .and  the  seating  was  contracted  for  by 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  of  Spotlands.  The 
total  outlay  has  been  £2,100. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  street- 
tramways  at  Cambridge  was  inspected  by  Major- 
General  Hutchinson,  on  Monday  week,  and  opened 
for  use  two  days  afterwards.  The  rails  are  of 
steel,  laid  to  a  4ft.  gauge,  and  are  spiked  into 
transverse  sleepers,  laid  on  a  Gin.  bed  of  concrete ; 
granite  sets  are  laid  next  the  rails,  the  inter-space 
being  paved  with  tarred  macadam.  The  lines  ex- 
tend from  the  railway-station  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Great,  a  distance  of  1  mile,  73  chains. 
Mr.  Floyd,  C.E.,  was  the  engineer,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Meatou  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  W.  Hart  the  clerk 
of  works. 

A  new  Congregational  church  was  opened  at 
Carnforth,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult.  The  struc- 
ture seats  200  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  gallery 
is  also  provided  over  the  class-rooms  on  the  south 
side.  The  mason-work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
McFarlane,  and  the  carpeuter-and-joiner  work  by 
Mr.  Grime,  of  Settle  ;  the  remaining  trades  have 
been  executed  by  local  tradesmen.  The  new 
structure  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
and  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Hethrington  and  Oliver, 
of  Carlisle. 

The  Ilkeston  local  board  have  decided  to  borrow 
£12,000  for  sewerage  works,  and  £2,000  for  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  water.  A  Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  will  be  held  respecting  the  applica- 
tion before  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  inspector,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Last  week,  during  excavations  for  the  Dover  and 
Deal  Railway,  in  the  former  town,  the  foundations 
were  found  of  one  of  the  two  round  towers  by 
which  the  entrance  to  the  old  liarbour,  now  re- 
claimed and  built  over,  were  defended.  These 
towers  are  shown  in  an  old  picture  of  "The  Em- 
barkation of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,"  but  for 
many  years  antiquarians  had  doubted  their  exist- 
ence. Traces  of  one  of  the  towers  were,  however, 
found  when  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line 
was  being  made,  and  now  the  second  has  been  ex- 
humed. They  are  built  of  masonry,  roughly 
hewn. 

The  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Hexham  has 
received  and  ref  eri-ed  to  a  committee  a  report  and 
scheme  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  of  Durham, 
for  supplying  the  districts  of  Prudhoe,  Mickley, 
and  West  Wylani  with  water  ;  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  £11,216,  and  the  mode  of  supply  is  by  gravita- 
tion. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Ipswich. — The  western  window  ia  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  Mary-le-Tower  Church,  Ipswich,  has 
just  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  J.  Chevalier  Cobbold.  The  subject 
is  the  "  Presentation  of  the  Infant  Christ  in  the 
Temple."  The  dexter  light  ia  occupied  by  the 
figure  of  Simeon  with  tlie  Infant  Saviour  in  his 
arms ;  in  the  centre  light  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
and  in  the  sinister  light  is  the  figure  of  Joseph, 
who  is  carrying  in  a  small  wicker  basket  the  pair 
of  turtle  doves  for  the  offering.  Beneath  is  the 
inscription,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."  The  lower  part  of  each  light  is 
filled  ia  with  a  scene  in  the  life  of  Christ. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

ExBTEE. — Some  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Sid- 
weil's  have  erected  a  memorial-cross  within  the 
railp  of  St.  Sidwell's  parish  churchyard  to  the 
mamofy  of  their  late  rector.  It  rises  to  an  altitude 
of  20ft.  from  the  adjacent  pavement.  Standing 
upon  a  broad  basement,  composed  of  triple  steps, 
in  red  Dumfries  stone,  the  upper  portion,  in  the 
maia,  is  of  Portland  stone.  This  gradually  runs 
ofiE  spirally,  the  higher  portions  being  enriched  by 
diapered  work.  The  whole  terminates  by  a 
foliated  cross.  This  cross,  like  the  lower  steps,  is 
wrought  in  Dumfries  stone."  The  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 


"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

BovEY  Teacet  Watee  Supply. — An  inquiry 
was  held  at  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon,  on  Thursday 
week,  before  Mr.  J.  Thomhill  Harrison,  an  in- 
spector of  the  Local  Government  Board,  respecting 
an  application  from  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of 
Newton  for  power  to  borrow  £1,750  to  provide  a 
water  supply  for  Bovey  Tracey.  Plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  Chudleigh  were  exhibited,  and  it  was 
Stated  that  the  water  supply  was  at  present  in- 
adequate, and  chiefly  from  an  open  stream,  which 
was  frequently  fouled.  Eight  hundred  persons  would 
be  supplied  with  water  at  a  cost  of  £1,700.  An  alter- 
native scheme  was  submitted  by  certain  ratepayers, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Pinn,  and 
by  which  it  was  estimated  a  good  supply  could  be 
brought  from  the  Lower  Down  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £1,150  ;  and  the  inspector  requested  that 
further  particulars  as  to  this  scheme  be  forwarded 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ulverston. — On  Thursday  week  an  inquiry  was 
held  at  Ulverston  before  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph  Smith, 
C.E.,  commissioner  for  the  Local  Government 
Board,  respecting  an  application  by  the  rural  sani- 
tary authority  for  permission  to  borrow  £1,200 
instead  of  £600,  as  at  fii'st  asked  for,  to  carry  out 
sewage  and  water-supply  works  at  Swarthmoor. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Farmer,  of  the  firm  of  Settle  and  Far- 
mer, engineers,  explained  the  plan  he  had  prepared, 
and  admitted  that  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
scheme.  It  was  elicited  from  Mr.  Greenwood, 
surveyor  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  that  a 
12in.  pipe  1,890ft.  in  length,  had  been  laid  from 
the  irrigation  field  into  the  Ulverston  Local  Board 
district,  and  other  works  done  without  the  consent 
of  either  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  local 
board  of  Ulverston,  and,  therefoie,  illegally;  and 
that  some  of  the  charges  now  sought  to  be  covered 
by  the  town  had  been  paid  for  out  of  current  rates. 
Mr.  Smith  expressed  grave  doubts  whether  under 
the  circumstances  the  rural  authority  would  obtain 
the  sanction  they  desired ;  for  in  the  course  of  his 
large  experience  as  an  inspector,  he  had  never  at 
any  place  found  things  in  such  a  muddle  as  at 
the  Ulverston  r\iral  authority,  and  they  seemed 
to  get  more  involved  at  every  step  taken. 

London  Watee  Stjpply. — The  delegates  of  th^ 
vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis 
held  an  adjonrned  meeting  on  Wednesday  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  Water  Supply.  A  letter 
from  the  Home  Secretary  was  read,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  any  represen- 
tation upon  the  subject,  but  decli^ed  to  say  what 
the  Government  intended  to  do  next  session.  A 
sub- Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  sugges- 
tions in  reply  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  to  report 
to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  delegates. 

PuEiFiCATiON  OP  THE  Clybe.— A  long  and  in- 
teresting report  has  been  made  by  a  deputation 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Glas- 
gow to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  sewage  in 
various  towns  in  England.  The  deputation  visited 
Bradford,  Leeds,  Leicester,  London,  Windsor, 
Brighton,  Tottenham,  Aylesbury,  Coventry,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Bolton,  and  inspected  the  pneumatic 
system  of  Captain  Liemur,  at  Amsterdam.  The 
sole  object  in  view  in  undertaking  a  gigantic  system 
of  sewage  disposal  for  Glasgow  is  the  restoration 
of  the  Clyde  to  a  state  of  purity.  The  deputation 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some  clarifying  pro- 
cess, whereby  the  whole  of  the  suspended  impuri- 


ties should  be  removed,  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
face to  discharge  into  the  river.  They  were 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  intermittent  system  of 
precipitation,  but  would  leave  the  nature  of  the 
precipitant  to  be  employed  for  future  considera- 
tion. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE- 

A  BuiLDEEs'  Dispute.— At  the  Ashton  Coimty- 
coxirt,  on  the  28th  ult.,  Robert  Booth  and  James 
Gledhill,  builders,  of  Stalybridge,  sought  to  re- 
cover from  Orlando  Cook  and  Son,  builders,  of  the 
same  place,  £20  13s.  5d.,  of  which  £9  was  paid  into 
court.  Plaintiff  tendered  at  £108  to  do  certain 
carpenters'  work  at  four  houses  which  defendant 
was  building,  but  the  tender  was  reduced  to  £100 
in  consideration  of  plaintiffs  having  the  mortising 
machine,  as  to  which  there  was  now  a  contention. 
£10  was  also  claimed  for  paint  and  oil.  The 
defence  was  that  the  cost  of  mortising  machine 
was  to  be  deducted  from  the  last  draw  of  money, 
and  also  that  plaintiffs  had  had  some  old  materials 
for  which  there  was  a  set-off.  The  judge  con- 
sidered that  defendants'  witnesses  were  mistaken 
as  to  the  machine,  and  gave  judgment  for£U  4s. 
7d. 

Defective  Moetae — Mr.  John  Synnett,  a 
builder,  was  summoned  last  week  at  Wandsworth 
Police-court  by  Mr.  Woodward,  district  surveyor, 
for  using  mortar  composed  of  earthy  matter  in  the 
building  of  houses  in  RoUo-street,  Battersea- park- 
road.  The  complainant  said,  after  receiving  notice 
of  the  building  of  the  houses,  he  inspected  the 
mortar  and  found  an  absence  of  sand.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  defendant  giving  him  notice  that 
the  mortar  must  not  be  made  with  earthy  matter. 
He  inspected  the  mortar  again  and  found  it  very 
bad,  not  any  alteration  having  been  made.  In 
cross-examination,  the  witness  said  there  was 
lime  in  the  mortar,  but  it  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter.  Mr.  Hansom,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  of  North  Bittersea,  produced 
samples  of  the  mortar  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  buildings.  He  said  he  had  dried  one  sample, 
which  he  found  contained  one  portion  of  lime  and 
the  remainder  earthy  matter  and  grit.  Other 
evidence  having  been  given,  Mr.  Paget  imposed  a 
penalty  of  £3,  with  £2  costs. 

Vaxtte  of  Peopeety  in  the  City.  —The  case  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter- upon- Corn- 
hill  V.  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  was 
heard  before  the  Recorder  on  Thursday  week.  The 
claimants  are  the  freeholders  of  the  land,  upon 
which  stand  two  shops,  one  with  a  frontage  to 
Gracechurch- street  and  the  other  facing  Half- 
moou-passage,  known  as  89,  Gracechurch-street. 
This  property  is  now  required  by  the  City  for  the 
improvement,  rebuilding,  and  extension  of  Leaden- 
hall  market ;  and  the  claimants  sought  to  recover 
from  the  Corporation  the  sum  of  £13,842.  On  the 
part  of  the  plaintiffs  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield,  with  Mr.  Thome,  Mr. 
Andrew,  and  Mr.  Collins,  Surveyors,  estimated 
the  property,  which  consisted  of  a  superficial  area 
of  786ft.  at  £1  per  foot  for  the  premises  facing 
Gracechurch-street,  and  lOs.  jser  f oot  for  that  part 
facing  Half-moou-passage. — On  the  part  of  the 
Corporation  Mr.  Farmer,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer,  with  Mr.  Vigors, 
valued  it  at  an  average  of  r2s.  per  foot,  and  said 
£9,653  was  sufficient. — The  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  £11,900. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Chappie,  clerk  of  works  at  the  Abbey,  and 
Mayor  of  St.  Alban's,  was  re-elected  to  the  council 
on  the  1st  inst.,  being  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A., 
on  Tuesday,  to  view  the  picture  "  The  Judgment 
of  Daniel,"  painted  for  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
work,  in  the  course  of  some  few  weeks,  will  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Peers'  Conference- 
chamber,  already  decorated  with  an  example  of 
Mr.  Herbert's  Scriptural  subjects,  "Moses  De- 
scending from  the  Mount." 

The  parish-church  of  St.  Mary,  Brook,  East 
Kent,  was  reopened  on  Thursday  week  after  re- 
storation, effected  at  a  cost  of  £670.  The  Norman 
tower  and  the  walls  have  been  repaired,  the  outer 
beams  in  the  roof  opened  out,  and  benches  sub- 
stituted for  pews,  rnd  a  large  two-light  window 
replaced  by  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  struc- 
ture. Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of  London,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Steddy,  Joy,  and  Steddy, 
of  Ashford,  were  the  builders. 

A  new  lodge  and  entrance- gate  have  been  erected 
at  the  Bearhurst  approach  to  Broome  Hall,  near 
Dorking,  the  seat  of  Mx-.  Pennington,  M.P.  The 
lodge,  of  seven  rooms,  is  built  partly  of  stone 
raised  on  the  property,  with  weathertiling,  timber, 
and  plaster-work ;  the  gate  is  of  moulded  oak  and 
wi'ought  iron,  with  piers  and  walls  of  local  stone, 
and  Bath  for  dressings.  Mr.  John  Birch,  of 
London,  was  the  architect,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  London. 


— *-*-> — 

A  aooD  example  of  art  metal  work  haa  just 
been producedby  Messrs.  Thos.  Brawn  and  Co.,  64, 
Clement-street,  Birmingham,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pair  of  wrought-iron  gates  for  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  North-Westem  Bank  at  Liverpool. 
Tlie  gates  measure  together  about  12ft.  in  height 
and  8ft.  in  width  ;  every  portion  is  from  the  hand 
of  the  smith  or  the  worker  in  repousse.  The 
composition  is  divided  vertically  into  four  panels, 
which  are  again  subdivided  horizontally  by  en- 
richments of  bands,  upon  which  are  elaborately 
worked  platres.  The  four  lower  panels  are 
sqiiares  filled  in  with  somewhat  massive  scroll 
work  and  bosses.  Above  this  are  four  solid 
panels,  with  representations  in  repousse  of  floral 
subjects.  The  upper  centre  portion  is  lighter, 
and  consists  of  a  scroll  work  base  in  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  from  which  rise  comucopiae  and 
foliage,  supporting  repousse  heads  and  wings, 
typical  of  the  fom-  seasons.  Over  the  heads  is 
an  arch  of  double  bands,  and  further  convolu- 
tions of  foliated  scrolls,  into  which  birds  are  intro- 
duced. The  gates  close  against  a  rich  repousse 
frieze,  above  which  is  a  bold  grill  of  scrollwork 
and  foliage,  suppo;ted  by  two  griffins. 

The  director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
has  just  returned  from  an  official  visit 
to  the  museums  and  to  the  Imperial  and 
other  collections  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
undertaken  by  desire  of  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  examples 
of  gold  and  silver  smiths'  work  in  these  collec- 
tions might  be  reproduced,  to  add  to  the 
facsimile  of  art  treasure,  already  at  South 
Kensington.  A  selection  was  made  of  about  250 
objects,  ranging  from  goldsmiths'  work  of  early 
Greek  art  exhumed  at  Kertch  through  mediieval 
times  io  English  plate  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  excellent  pieces  of 
French  art  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV.,  and  there 
appeal's  good  ground  to  anticipate  an  interesting 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  reproductions  now 
stored  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the 
Langham  Hotel,  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
forming  a  Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  ' '  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  its  members,  at  a 
minimum  cost,  those  advantages  which  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  science  has  made  available." 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
K.C.S. I.,  and  the  proceedings  were  opened  by 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  who  said  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  bring  medical  men  and  architects 
together  on  the  great  question  of  house  sanita- 
tion.— After  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Venning, 
Dr.  LongstafE,  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chad  wick,  C.B.,  and  Professor  Gorfield  took 
part,  it  was  unanimously  decided — "That  we 
cordially  api^rove  the  formation  of  the  Sanitary 
Assurance  Association  ;  that  Professor  De  Ghau- 
mont,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Hayter  Lewis, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  H.  Rutherford,  Professor  W. 
H.  Corfield,  M.D.,  Mr.  George  Aitchison, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  andMr.  MarkH.  Judge  be  appointed 
a  professional  committee,  with  Professor  Cor- 
field as  chief  sanitary  officer,  and  Mr.  J udge  as 
surveyor  pro  tern.  ;  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
organise  the  Association,  and  to  report  to  a 
future  meeting." 

Me.  J.  H.  Paekeb,  C.B.,  calls  attention  in 
the  Times  to  a  remarkable  historical  monument 
which  has  been  commonly  overlooked,  and  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  now  vidshes  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  to  be  specially  protected  by  law 
when  his  Act  passes.  This  monument  is  the 
earliest  Norman  keep  in  existence,  and  in  all 
probability  the  earliest  that  ever  was  built,  the 
construction  of  the  walls  being  of  earlier  cha- 
racter than  any  Norman  keep  in  Normany  itself 
or  in  Britain.  It  is  caUed  St.  Leonard's  Tower, 
at  Mailing,  in  Kent.  This  manor  was  given  by 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror  to  one  of  his  Norman 
followers,  Gundulfus,  or  Gundulph ;  whose  first 
object  was  naturally  to  secure  an  abode  for  him- 
self, in  which,  with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
he  could  be  safe  againt  any  number  of  assailants. 
He  was  a  brave  man  and  a  clever  man,  and  an 
architect,  and,  not  daunted  by  the  danger  of  his 
position,  he  saw  how  he  could  secure  this  object. 
This  was  by  building  a  house  on  an  entirely  new 
plan  ;  the  walls  was  built  of  rubble-stone,  found 
on  the  spot  or  near  at  hand  ;  the  lower  part  was 
built  solid,  so  that  no  battering-ram  could  have 
any  effect  upon  it,  and  the  doorway  was  10ft 
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from  the  ground,  with  a  short  ladder,  which 
could  bo  easily  drawn  up.  The  principal  apart- 
ments wore  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  round 
it  was  a  sort  of  wooden  gallery,  technically 
called  a  Jiuurd,  which  could  be  easily  thrown  out 
when  wanted,  and  archers  stationed  upon  this 
hourd  could  make  it  impracticable  for  any  one  to 
get  up  to  the  door.  As  soon  as  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  a  score  of  men  could  de- 
fend themselves  againt  any  number  so  long  as 
their  provisions  and  their  arrows  held  out.  This 
was  exactly  such  a  house  as  was  wanted  by  all 
the  Norman  settlers  in  Britain  ;  it  was  very  soon 
copied  in  all  directions :  the  fame  of  Gundulph 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
he  was  employed  by  the  Conqueror  to  build  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  Norman  keep  on  the  same 
principle,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  built 
of  good  ashlar  masonry  instead  of  rubble. 

Stencilling,  when  used  with  discretion,  is  an 
admirably  effective  method  of  decorating  flat 
surfaces  at  a  minimum  cost ;  but  the  bright 
colours  on  white  grounds  affected  by  some 
"  decorators  "  should  be  eschewed  where  gaudi- 
ness  is  not  sought  after.  The  metal  stencils 
usually  employed  add  somewhat  to  the  cost  of 
the  process,  and  in  some  cases  will  not  lie  close 
enough  to  the  work  to  ensure  sharpness.  Mr. 
E.  Leaf,  of  Grimsby,  has  sent  us  some  speci- 
mens of  stencils  cut  in  a  specially-prepared 
paper  which  may  be  used  for  work  in  oil,  water, 
or  distemper,  without  absorbing  the  vehicle. 
The  stencils  lie  closer  to  the  work  than  metal 
ones,  and  they  are  about  a  quarter  the  cost.  Mr. 
Leaf  informs  us  that  he  has  over  five  thousand 
designs  in  stock,  and  that  he  is  constantly 
adding  examples  in  all  styles  by  the  best  decora- 
tive artists.  The  sharpness  of  the  stencils  is 
especially  worth  notice,  and  their  low  cost  has 
doubtless  ensured  a  large  sale. 

The  directors  of  the  Natural  Bistory  Museum, 
in  Paris,  are  about  to  take  possession  of  the  new 
quarters  which  have  been  constructed  for  them 
in  the  Rue  Buff  on,  to  replace  the  old  buildings 
which  literally  fell  into  ruins,  and  which,  besides, 
were  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Institution.  On  the  occasion  of  the  transfer- 
ment,  imitating  the  example  of  private  indi- 
viduals, the  authorities  will  get  rid  of  a  number 
of  objects  incapable  of  further  use,  and  which 
are  a  greater  inconvenience  than  they  are  worth. 
A  good  deal  of  interest  seems  to  have  been 
evoked  by  the  announcement  of  the  sale,  though 
care  has  been  taken  to  mention,  in  the  particu- 
lars which  have  been  issued,  that  the  subjects  are 
in  a  bad  state. 

Following  the  precedent  of  late  years,  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
have  issued,  with  the  usual  notice  of  the 
meetings  for  the  next  session,  a  list  of  subjects 
for  papers,  to  which  is  prefaced  a  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  funds  administered  by  the  In- 
stitution available  for  the  award  of  premiums  to 
meritorious  original  communications.  These 
consist  of  the  Telford  fund,  now  producing  £260 
annually  ;  the  Manby  Donation,  £10  ;  the 
Miller  Fund  (exclusively  for  students),  £150; 
and  the  Howard  Bequest,  producing  £16  annu- 
ally, and  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  for  five 
years,  "for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  periodi- 


cally, a  prize  or  medal  to  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  any  of  the  uses  or  properties  of  iron,  or  to  the 
inventor  of  some  new  and  valuable  process  re- 
lating thereto."  The  list  contains  several  new 
subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  "  The  Action  of 
High  Winds  on  Lofty  and  Exposed  Structures  "  ; 
"  The  measures  necessary  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  of  England  from 
Floods,"  &c.  The  first  meeting  for  the  session 
1880-81  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst., 
at  8  p.m.,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  Walker, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  Leeds,  will  be  read  on 
"  Machinery  for  Steel -Making  by  the  Bessemer 
and  theSiemens.Processes."  Thereafter  the  meet- 
ings will  be  continued  weekly,  on  the  same  day 
and  time,  until  the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Walker's 
paper  will  be  followed  by  one  on  "  The  Erection 
of  Metallic  Bridges,"  by  Mr.  T.  Seyrig, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Paris,  after  which  a  discussion 
will  be  held  on  "Mountain  Railways,"  based 
upon  papers  by  two  Colonial  members.  The 
annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  21st 
of  December  next. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Fog  and  Smoke  Committee, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Health  and 
Kyrle  Societies,  was  held,  on  Wednesday,  at 
44,  Berners-street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  who  said  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
large  nnmber  of  communications,  most  of  them 
confirming  statements  already  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  burning  of  anthracite  or  smoke- 
less coal  in  London.  He  read  extracts  from 
some  of  the  letters,  several  of  which,  including 
one  from  Dr.  Siemens,  offered  assistance  to  the 
Society  in  conducting  experiments,  and  making 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  various 
kinds  of  grates  and  patent  stoves.  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  offered  to  erect  stoves  for  domestic  use 
at  any  suitable  place,  and  to  send  a  couple  of 
Welsh  maids  to  show  the  Londoners  how  to  use 
them,  or  if  any  manufacturer  would  agree  to 
conduct  an  experiment,  he  would  send  a  stoker. 
Most  of  the  communications  were  referred  to  the 
Conamittee  of  Experts  to  deal  with.  Mr. 
Whittle  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  he 
had  been  further  looking  up  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  matter.  At  present  there  were  three  Acts — 
viz.,  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Act,  the  Nuisance 
Removal  Act,  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  none 
of  which  went  far  enough  completely  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The 
leamed.'gentleman  detailed  the  various  processes 
of  law  that  could  be  brought  to  bear,  and  con. 
demned  the  present  system,  under  which  it  was 
necessary  that  the  police  should  take  proceedings. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  present  Acts  should 
be  consolidated  and  extended,  giving  them  power 
oyer  a  greater  radius,  and  punishing  the  stoker 
direct,  instead  of  the  master,  where  convictions 
took  place.  The  public  ought  also  to  be  able  to 
-nstitute  prosecutions,  and  half  the  penalty 
should  go  to  the  informer.  At  present  he  did 
not  think  they  could  deal  with  private  houses, 
except  by  their  own  individual  examples,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  local  committees  of  an 
Anti-smoke  Association  to  carry  on  e.xperi- 
ments. 


Lamplougrh's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 
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The  first  stone  of  the  Smack  Boys'  Home,  Rama- 
gate,  was  laid  by  the  Marchioness  Conyngham  or 
Tuesday  last.  The  building  is  arranged  to  ancom' 
modate  60  boys.  The  contract  is  being  carried  oui 
by  Mr.  Martin,  builder,  of  Yalding,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  It.  Pite,  architect, 
London. 

The  parish-church  of  St.  Mary,  Burnham  West- 
gate,  Norfolk,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week 
after  complete  restoration.  The  chancel  has  hcei 
partially  rebuilt ;  there  are  new  Minton  tile  jtave- 
ment,  east  window,  roof,  carved  oak  seats,  anc 
other  fittings.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  re 
paved  with  Mintou's  tiles,  and  furnished  with  sub- 
stantial open  seats  of  pitch-piuo,  and  carved  oai 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  and  additional  windows 
Lighting  is  by  oil-lamps,  suspended  from  the  roof 
All  the  stone -work  has  been  repaired.  The  old 
chapel  of  St.  John  has  been  restored,  and  fitted 
with  open  seats,  a  new  roof  of  lead  put  on,  and  th( 
chapel  openeJ  out  to  the  north  aisle.  Mr.  It.  M. 
Phipson,  of  Norwich,  was  the  architect ;  and 
Messrs.  Dein,  of  Burnham,  were  the  builders.  If 
is  proposed  to  restore  the  tower  and  porch  when 
funds  permit. 

Anew  Wesleyan  school- chapel  in  Sutton  Court- 
road,  Tumham  Green,  was  opened  on  Tuesday. 
It  is  Gothic  in  character,  and  is  built  of  brick  with 
stone  facings,  and  the  roof  is  of  slate,  in  blue  and 
green  bauds.  The  chapel  measures  .56ft.  by  30ft., 
and  28ft.  high  ;  half  the  floor  space  is  pewed,  and 
the  rest  furnished  with  movable  seats  with  re- 
versible backs  ;  the  roof  is  open.  A  gallery,  1.5ft 
by  36ft.,  is  provided  for  infants,  and  there  are  two 
class-rooms.  Mr.  J.  Coverdale  Bilton,  of  Gunners- 
bury,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Whitman, 
of  Turnham  Green,  the  contractor. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  first  portion  of  a 
permanent  church  of  St.  Paul  was  laid  at  Swindon 
by  Lady  Gooch  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The 
church  wUl  eventually  accommodate  about  800 
persons,  and,  together  with  parsonage,  will  cost 
£10,000.  The  contract  for  the  first  section  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of  Gloucester,  at 
£3,600.  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  of  Spring 
gardens,  London,  is  the  architect. 

A  window  of  three  lights  at  Newington  parish 
church,  East  Kent,  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of 
Garrick-street,    London.     The    subject    is  the 
"  Nativity." 

A  new  district  hospital  dispensary  was  opened  at 
Shepton  Mallet  on  Saturday.  It  is  situate  in  the 
Waterloo-street,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  con- 
tains four  wards,  containiog  12  beds.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Skipper  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  S. 
Emery,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  the  contractors;  the 
cost  has  been  £2,000. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  select  vestry  of  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  held  on  Tuesday  week,  a  joint 
letter  of  resignation,  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  water  supply  committee,  was  received, 
owing  to  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed new  well.  It  was  decided  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  engineer 
to  be  hereafter  selected  by  the  vestry. 

A  stained-glass  three-light  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  aisle  of  Crawley  Church,  Sussex,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mark  Lemon. 

An  extension  of  the  East  Norfolk  fine  of  railway 
from  Cawston  to  Beepham  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Waddell,  and  the  contract  for  the  station  at  the 
latter  village  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Downham  Market. 


coLLmso:^  &  lock, 

MODELLEES,    WOOD-CAEfVERS,    AND  DECORATOES. 


MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK 
WOOD  CARVING 
PAINTING  &  DECORATING. 


for  Ceilings,  Wall  Panels,  and  Friezes,  as  in  the  best 
Old  English  Manor  Houses. 

in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  used  construc- 
tively in  the  enrichment  of  Interior  Woodwork  and 
Furniture. 

of  an  artistic  kind.  Richness  of  Colour  and  EiFect 
produced  by  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Methods. 

Specially  Designed  and  Coloured  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Papers. 


109,  FLEET  STREET,  &  3,  ST.  BRIDE  STREET,  E.C. 
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THE  EEQUISITES  FOR  A  LIVING 
STYLE. 

IT  is  possible  for  genuine  architecture  to 
exist  even  in  times  and  places  where  there 
is  no  living  style.   No  one,  for  instance,  can 
look  at  Wren's  City  churches,  and  especially 
at  their  towers,  and  then  honestly  deny  that 
they  are  real  works  of  architecture,  bearing, 
in  many  cases,   the   strongest  marks  of 
original  genius.    Living  style,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  none,  unless  it  be  in  such 
things  as  a  bit  of  post-Mediseval  ironwork, 
and  a  fragment  of  carving  by  Gibbons  or 
some   one   of   his   school.     Their  detail, 
observed  closely,  is  a  mere  poverty-stricken 
imitation  of  Classic — though,  seen  from  a 
distance,  it  all  fits  into  its  place  and  plays 
exactly  that  part,   in  bringing  out  the 
general  scheme,  which  the  great  composer 
designed  it  for.    "Wren,  in  short,  was  the 
very  opposite  of  many  modem  Gothic  re- 
vivalists.    His    works,    in    their  inmost 
essence,  are  Gothic,  Komantic,  picturesque, 
and  it  is  only  their  detail  which  is  formal 
and  Classic.    Their  works,  on  the  contrary, 
are  often  formal  enough  in  plan  and  feeling, 
and  it  is  only  their  detail  which  is  Mediaeval. 
This  detail,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  in  all 
cases  as  tame  as  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be. 
Not  a  little  of  it  might  stand,  undisgraced, 
beside  detail  of  the  13th  or  14th  centuries, 
and  prove  itself,  if  only  a  copy,  at  least  a 
copy  made  with  something  like  spirit,  ap- 
preciation, and  delight.    But,  in  spite  of  all 
the  care  that,  for  the  last  40  years,  has  been 
given  to  detail,  living  style  we  have  none. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  at  the 
present  moment  we  may  be  nearer  to  having 
one  than  we  have  hitherto  been :  but  the 
the  whole  course  of  architecture  through  the 
last  half-century  shows  that  the  possession 
has  not  been  ours  as  yet.    The  distinction 
of  a  living  style  is  that  it  grows  :  not  that 
one  variety  of  style  after  another  is  tried 
and  suddenly  abandoned.    It  is  the  latter 
process,  not  the  former,  which  has  thus  far 
marked  the  history  of  the  Gothic  revival. 
At  its   commencement  it   followed,  most 
frequently,  the   Perpendicular  style  ;  re- 
nouncing this,  it  af  terwards^dppted,  in  its 
most  successful  works,  Early^nglish  and 
Geometrical :  then  it  ransacked  the  Con- 
tinent for  Italian,  Venetian,  and  French 
Gothic ;  and  now,  coming  home  again,  it 
has  taken  up  with  what  was  once  set  down 
as  "  Debased,"  or  semi-Classic.    There  is  no 
growth  in  this,  for  growth  implies  gradual 
modification  ;  it  is  a  mere  digging  up  of  one 
flower,  and  a  substitution,  at  short  intervals, 
of  another  and  another.    The  first  requisite, 
in  such  a  state  as  this,  is  not  to  observe 
what  points  of  detail  are  successful  and  to 
perfect  them,  but  to  forget  as  fast  as  possible 
those  that  have  become  unfashionable,  and 
to  learn,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  the  way  in 
which  architects  d  la  mode  are  ' '  making 
things  "  now. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  a  living 
style  that  it  should  be  universal  in  the  time 
and  place  where  it  is  found.  There  were 
times  and  places  in  Spaiu  where  Eoman- 
esque  and  Gothic,  and  Moorish  in  some  of 
its  forms,  were  both  living  styles  together. 
One  set  of  men  were  building  in  the  one 
style,  and  another  set  of  men  in  the  other ; 
but  both  styles  were  growing  and  flourish- 
ing simultaneously.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
exceptional  case :  and  it  shows  that  archi- 
tecture—even the  most  real  and  genuine — 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  outgrowth 


of  physical  conditions.    The  physical  con- 
ditions were  alike  for  the  Gothic  and  the 
Moorish  builders  :  they  had  the  same  cli- 
mate, the  same  building  materials,  and  in 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  same  structural 
knowledge ;   yet,  though  neighbours  and 
contemporaries,  they  chose  to  build  in  two 
very  dififerent  ways.    Shall  we  say  that, 
since  these  two  ways  could  not  both  be  the 
best  imder  the  given  circumstances,  that 
one  of  them  ought  to  have  been  suppressed  ? 
And  shall  we  wish  in  our  own  times,  if  not 
for  such  a  rough-and-ready  measure  as  an 
architectural  Act  of  Uniformity,  at  least  for 
the  unifoi-mity  which  all  parties,  artistic  as 
well  as  religious  and  political,  are  apt  to 
hope  for — the  uniformity  which  wiU  result 
when  all  the  world  is  converted  to  our  own 
particular  way  of  thinking  ?    Alas  !  to  gain 
such  a  uniformity  we  must   first  conquer 
human  nature,  and  next  must  overcome 
what  is  stronger  than  human  nature  itself, 
that  is — Time.    For,  if  men  would  have 
uniformity.  Time  will  have  none  of  it.  The 
men  of  one  generation  in  the  same  country 
may  conceivably  think  alike  in  art  matters  ; 
such  a  thing  has  been,  and  perhaps  might  be 
again.    But  the  men  of  successive  genera- 
tions, even  in  the  same  town  or  village,  will 
never  think  alike.    In  Ctiina  itself  there  is 
a  difference    between    the    art-forms  of 
different  centuries,  much  more  where  men 
"  look  before  and  after,  and  sigh  for  what  is 
not."    But  the  work  of  the  past  lasts  down 
to,  and  stands  amongst  the  work  of  the  pre- 
sent;  and  the  work  of  the  present  wiU, 
much  of  it,  stand  side  by  side  with  the  work 
of  the  futm-e.  If  we  could  attain  uniformity 
of  architectural  practice  to-morrow,  that 
would  not  make  our  streets  uniform.    If  we 
could  get  all  om-  contemporaries  to  agree, 
we  should  be  no  nearer  to  bringing  our 
ancestors  into    the    arrangement.  Their 
works  would  still  stand  out  as  irreconcile- 
able   as  ever,  and  our  own  works,  in  a 
century  or  so,  would  themselves  break  up 
the  uniformity  of  that  future  day. 

A  visible  tmiformity  of  style  in  our  street 
architecture,  then,  is  a  thing  which  we  never 
need  hope  to  see.  It  is  a  thing  which  coiild 
only  exist  in  a  town  built  aU  at  once,  and 
ceasing  to  flourish  thenceforth  and  for  ever. 
It  is  a  thing  which  would  go  along  with 
grassgrown  streets  and  silent  pavements, 
and  that  absence  of  voluntary  change  which 
everywhere  means  death.  Yet,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  desire  for  uniformity  of  architec- 
tural practice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  most 
important  truth.  Architectiu-e,  unlike  easel- 
painting  and  poetry,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
co-operative  art.  To  make  the  very  best  of 
a  large  architectural  work,  many  artists  are 
needed  ;  for  the  details  give  opportimity  for 
more  thought,  more  invention,  more  design, 
than  one  man  is  well  able  to  lavish  upon 
them.  In  general  composition,  indeed,  one 
man,  the  head  architect,  as  we  may  call  him, 
should  have  it  all  his  own  way ;  and  Wren's 
works,  to  name  no  others,  show  us  that  a 
true  architect  is  quite  able,  unaided  and 
alone,  to  do  great  and  permanently  success- 
ful things  in  the  planning  and  grouping 
which  constitute  architecture  proper.  In 
the  case  of  detail  it  is  very  diSfei-ent ;  and 
architectural  style  is  mainly  an  affair  of 
detail.  To  speak  more  accurately,  the 
labour  of  evolving  an  architectural  style  is 
a  labour  chiefly  concerned  with  details.  The 
keynote  of  the  style  is  struck  by  some  one 
man,  probably  far  above  his  fellows  in 
foresight  and  penetration ;  and  then  they, 
in  their  subordinate  places,  spend  their  lives 
in  bringing  every  minor  feature  into  har- 
mony with  this  ruling  note.  So  it  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  origin  of  the  Pointed  style. 
Its  keynote  was  the  pointed  cross-vault ;  and 
at  first  this  appeared  in  the  midst  of  elabo- 
rate Eomanesque  detail.  The  main  arches 
soon  began  to  follow  in  shape  the  crossrib 
of  the  groining ;  and  by  slow  degrees  the 
minor  arches,  down  to  the  smallest,  took 


upon  themselves  the  same  form.  It  is  need- 
less to  indicate  the  way  in  which  every  other 
feature — from  towers  and  spii'es  down  to 
mouldings  and  sculpture,  all  went  through 
a  corresponding  chaage— till,  by  the  middle 
of  the  13lh  centm-y,  there  was  hardly  a 
detail  in  any  new  building  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th.  We  seldom  realise,  in  these  days  of 
hmTy  and  thoughtlessness,  the  almost  infi- 
nite amount  of  original  invention  which,  in 
that  one  century,  was  brought  to  bear  on 
architectural  problems.  All  those  details, 
which  we  copy  so  freely — and  to  copy  which 
with  anything  like  spirit  and  accuracy,  is 
almost  enough  to  make  a  modern  architect's 
reputation— were  once  original  ideas,  pro- 
duced by  some  hard  thinker  or  another 
after  years  of  earnest  observation  and  ex- 
periment. Everybody  knows  this,  but 
hardly  any  one  seems  to  realise  it.  We  look 
on  the  past  styles,  be  they  Gothic  or  Greek, 
or  Oriental,  as  if  they  grew  up  with  no 
more  human  aid  than  the  pine-forests  we 
make  our  fioors  and  roofs  of ;  or,  if  we 
recognise  that  they  were  created  by  volun- 
tary agents  at  aU,  we  feel  like  the  modern 
Arabs,  who  believe  that  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  were  raised  not  by  men,  but  by  the 
genii  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 

The  mistake  of  the  Ai-abs  is,  at  bottom, 
much  the  same  mistake  that  is  made  by  the 
modems  generally,  when  they  consider  the 
past  successes  of  architecture ;  both  alike 
forget  what  can  be  done  by  time  and  by 
combination.    The   solitary   Bedouin  sees 
clearly  enough  that  he  alone  could  never 
build  a  pyramid  ;  he  sees  that  thousands  of 
men  could  not  do  it  unless  they  worked  at 
it  for  a  lifetime  ;  and  he  cannot  conceive  of 
any  power  which  could  bring  so  many  men 
together  for  such  a  purpose  and  keep  them 
there  so   long.    So  the  solitary  architect 
knows  very  well  that  he  could  not  develop 
a  style,  and  invent,  even  were  life  ten  times 
as  long  as  it  is,  the  coimtless  details,  all  in 
perfect  harmony,  which  go  to  make_  one. 
He  looks  back  to  his  favourite  era  of  living 
art,  and  says  despairingly,  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days."    Yet  the  men  who 
reared  the  pyi-amids  were  no  stronger  in 
body,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  men  who 
invented  the  highest  styles  of  the  past  were 
'no  stronger  in  mind,  than  men  are  now. 
The  secret  was,  that  they  worked  together, 
and  took  as  long  over  their  work  as  was 
needed  to  do  it  well.    This  is  the  great 
advantage  of  uniformity  in  style  :  that  it 
enables  architects  to  work  together  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  each  other's  improve- 
ments !    As  long  as  each  architect  tries  his 
best  to  invent  a  manner  of  his  own  and  keep 
it  to  himself,  the  first  step  towards  the 
development  of  a  living  style  cannot  be 
taken.    He  can  borrow  nothing  from  others 
that  will  harmonise  with  his  work  ;  he  can 
lend  nothing  to  others  that  wiU  hai-monise 
with  theirs.    No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of 
borrowing  traceable  at  present :   but  it  is 
just  the  fact  of  its  being  so  easily  traceable 
that  shows  it  to  be  borrowing  of  the  wrong 
sort.     The  workers  in  every  living  style 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  have  had  all  things 
in  common.     Every  fresh   solution  of  a 
problem — no    matter    who    deserved  the 
honour  of  it — was  speedUy  at  the  service  of 
everybody   else.    But,   under  those  con- 
ditions, everybody  else  could  use  it,  and  use 
it  to  the  improvement  of  their  work,  be- 
cause all  were  looking  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, composing  in  the   same  key.  The 
style  was  thus    enriched  and  added  to 
by  the    best   thoughts  of   hundreds  of 
able  men :    its   secrets   were   too  widely 
known  to  be  lost  by  the  death  of  their  first 
discoverers ;  and  so  it  went  on  transform- 
ing, perfecting,  and  slowly  modifying  itself 
from  generation  to  generation.     Just  the 
opposite  of  all  this  happens  when  every 
architect  tries  to  patent  a  style  of  his  own. 
Except  so  far  as  it  is  a  repetition  of  some 
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anciont  stylo,  first  dovolopod  by  tlio  moans 
just  notod,  it  contains  the  thoughts  of  only 
one  man  ;  and  ovon  those  thoughts,  few  and 
hurried  as  they  arc  likely  to  bo,  are  of  no 
use  to  other  workers  in  the  same  province. 
The  consequence  is  that  an  individual  man- 
ner like  this  ends  as  it  began,  with  the  man 
who  produced  it.  No  matter  how  able  and 
industrious  he  may  be,  it  will  be  a  poor 
stylo,  since  it  holds  no  new  thoughts  but  his 
own ;  and  wore  it  as  admirable  as  it  is  likely 
to  bo  unsatisfactory,  the  world  must  lose  it, 
for  it  cannot  outlast  him. 

At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  there  is  more  arehitcctural  know- 
ledge, and  even  skill,  in  England  than  there 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  the 
Media? val  system.  The  misfortune  is  that 
the  owners  of  this  knowledge  and  skill  are 
not  an  army  but  a  mob.  Instead  of  ad- 
vancing together  in  wisely-planned  order 
against  the  enormous  difficulties  which 
architecture  now  has  to  deal  with,  they  fight 
every  man  for  his  own  hand.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  instead  of  all  uniting  to  raise  a 
"starry-pointing  pyramid"  outlasting  the 
ages,  each  one  is  content  to  heap  up  his  own 
little  cairn  of  stones — to  be  levelled,  per- 
haps, by  the  first  ass's  heel  that  may  chance 
to  pass  that  way.  For  the  sake  of  art,  and 
for  the  sake  of  architects,  combination  is 
the  most  urgent  want  of  the  day.  There  is 
ability  enough  aroimd  us  to  do  great  things, 
if  that  ability  were  only  concentrated,  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  on  all  sorts  of  dis- 
cordant objects.  Architecture,  as  we  said 
before,  is  a  co-operative  art.  No  one  man 
is  great  enough  to  make  a  style  by  himself, 
although  he  may  be  great  enough  to  produce 
distinguished  works  in  that  style  when  it 
has  once  been  formed.  This  is  the  true  line 
for  personal  ambition.  Unity  in  style  does 
not  prevent  individuality  in  design,  any  more 
than  the  use  of  a  national  language  prevents 
individuality  in  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
motes it,  by  taking  away  the  thin  disguises 
under  which  old  thoughts  are  passed  upon 
the  world  over  and  over  again  as  something 
fresh.  The  same  worn-out  plan  or  eleva- 
tion, ill-fitted,  perhaps,  at  first  for  the  wants 
of  our  time,  is  sent  forth  now  in  an  Early 
Gothic  dress — now  in  a  Late  Gothic  one — 
now  in  semi-Classic — and  now  in  stiffly- 
starched  Italian  ;  and  non -professional 
critics,  though  they  feel  there  is  something 
wrong,  do  not  recogiuse  that  they  have  been 
hearing  the  same  old  tale,  time  after  time, 
in  different  languages.  Keep  to  one  lan- 
guage, and  the  trick  would  be  exploded ; 
thoughts  would  be  in  demand,  since  words 
would  then  no  longer  serve.  Co-operation 
in  style,  again,  would  do  something  to 
remedy  that  want  of  time  which,  as  we  saw 
not  long  ago,  is  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  architects  now  have  to  contend 
with.  The  general  scheme  and  comi^osition 
of  a  building  once  settled  by  the  head  archi- 
tect, many  of  its  details  might  be  worked 
out  by  subordinate  architects,  equally  at 
home  in  the  common  style.  Every  large 
huUding  would  thus  get  the  thoughts  of 
many  men,  each  competent  to  do  something 
harmonious  and  interesting,  if  not  great ; 
and  we  should  have  the  best  parallel  which 
present  conditions  allow  to  the  manner  of 
working  which  prevailed  on  the  great  build- 
ings of  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  what  hope,  or  what  possibility  is 
there,  it  will  immediately  be  asked,  of  get- 
ting all  modern  architects  thus  to  think 
alike  in  the  matter  of  style  ?  No  hope  and 
no  possibility  at  all,  we  answer,  of  getting 
all,  or  even  a  majority,  to  unite  in  this  way. 
We  have  seen,  however,  from  the  case  of 
Mediasval  Spain,  that  a  style  may  be  living 
and  growing  while  it  is  far  from  universal. 
If  a,  sufficient  number  of  competent  men  will 
join  to  work  in  the  same  direction,  it 
matters  little  how  many  or  how  few  out- 
siders there  may  be  who  refuse  to  aid  them. 
It  is  far  better,  indeed,  that  those  should 


not  join  who  could  not,  or  would  not, 
work  earnestly  in  the  agreed  direc- 
tion. Lot  them,  if  they  will,  unite 
.amongst  themselves  and  try  to  make  pro- 
gross  in  the  path  to  which  their  taste  natu- 
rally load  them.  Once  united,  they  will 
give  up  bj^'degrees  many  crotchets  and  learn 
many  truths  which  as  individuals  they  would 
never  have  lost  or  gained.  It  is  not,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  such  unspeakable  import- 
ance what  typo  of  architecture  may  be  fixed 
on  as  a  starting-point;  the  great  thing  is 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  able  men  to 
keep  resolutirly  and  harmoniously  at  work  on 
one  type,  whatever  it  is,  so  as  to  adaj^t  it, 
in  an  artistic  way,  to  modem  needs.  AU 
through  this  century,  architects  have  been 
hesitating  and  debating  as  to  what  style 
they  should  start  from.  Every  mode  of 
working  which  Europe  has  seen,  from  that 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  to  that  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  has  been  praised,  condemned, 
recommended,  and  abused  by  turns;  no 
mode  has  been  seriously  taken  up  as  a  basis 
for  combined  effort,  though  all  modes,  one 
after  the  other,  have  had  a  multitude  of 
isolated  copyists.  The  admirers  of  each, 
apparently,  have  been  waiting  to  convert 
the  admirers  of  all  the  rest,  and  have  thought 
it  premature  to  make  the  first  move  till 
everybody,  all  through  the  kingdom,  should 
be  ready  to  join  them.  It  would  be  much 
grander,  no  doubt,  if  we  could  all  march  off 
together ;  but  as  that  striking  event  is  not 
likely  to  happen  at  present,  might  it  not, 
after  all,  be  best  if  the  few  dozen  who  hap- 
pen in  the  main  to  think  alike,  were  to  start 
by  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  ?  We 
have  seen  what  comes  of  isolation  in  archi- 
tecture ;  but  England  has  not  seen  for  cen- 
turies what  may  be  done  by  combination — 
even  the  combination  of  a  few. 


SCIENTIFIC  FENESTEATION. 

SCIENTIFIC  fenestration,  that  is,  the  as- 
certainment of  a  trustworthy  rule  to 
regulate  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  win- 
dows, and  their  number  and  position,  in  re- 
lation to  the  light  required  in  the  interiors 
of  buildings  for  various  purposes,  is  a 
matter  of  almost  insuperable  difficrdty.  The 
textbooks  of  architecture,  indeed,  say  that 
nothing  seems  so  much  to  disallow  of  gene- 
ral law ;  and,  in  default  thereof,  the  archi- 
tect is  usually  advised  to  err  on  the  side  of 
providing  an  excess  of  light,  because  it  is 
always  easier  afterwards  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  it.  Although  the  difficulty  is  thus 
got  over  in  a  rough-and-ready,  practical 
way,  a  certain  rule  would  be  none  the  less 
valuable,  if  it  were  only  to  supply  an  ad- 
mitted deficiency  in  architectural  science. 
But  the  subject  assumes  very  much  higher 
importance  when  we  are  assured  by  all  the 
eminent  physicians  of  the  day  that  defective 
eyesight  is  largely  on  the  increase  among 
the  people  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  that, 
among  other  causes,  the  most  powerful  and 
most  clearly  ascertained  is  the  commonly 
in j  urious  arrangement  of  the  window-lights  in 
rooms  wherein  we  live  and  work.  These  re- 
marks apply  more  particularly  to  school- 
rooms, and  the  imp)etus  which  the  educa- 
tional movement  has  lately  received  has  at- 
tracted increased  attention  to  the  matter. 
While  it  is  found  that  short-sightedness 
{myopia),  dimness  of  sight  {amhlyopia),  and 
weakness  of  sight  (asthenopia)  are  increasing 
generally  in  Germany,  Russia,  America,  and 
England,  in  proportion  as  the  children  of 
those  countries  are  compelled  to  attend 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (for  sta- 
tistics see  a  paper  on  "  School  Hygiene,"  by 
Dr.  F.  F.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Dr. 
Buck's  recent  "  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  603,  606),  we 
are  assured,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  per- 
centage is  much  greater  in  schools  where 
defective  window  arrangements  prevail,  than 


in  others ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  same  causes  produce  similar  results,  al- 
though in  loss  degree,  from  the  greater  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  eye  in  childhood,  in  buQd- 
ings  for  adults.  Perfect  vision  is,  in  fact,  a 
rarer  blessing  than  those  who  enjoy  it  are 
apt  to  suppose  ;  and  those  who  have  it  not 
fail  to  realise  how  much  of  the  defect  is  due 
to  an  imperfect  regulation  of  the  light  by 
which  they  work.  Excess  or  deficiency  of 
light,  cross  lights,  light  falling  at  an  im- 
proper angle,  and  light  reflecting  various 
colours,  are  all,  in  their  degree,  more  or  less 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  architect  to  get  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  certain  rule  as  possible  (we  con- 
fess at  the  outset  that  an  absolutely  certain 
rule  has  not,  as  yet,  been  devised),  to  illu- 
minate his  buildings  so  as  to  provide  against 
all  these.  The  light  admitted  into  our  build- 
ings requires  regulation  in  three  main  re- 
spects, viz.: — (1)  Quantity;  (2)  Angle  of 
incidence  ;  (3)  Quality. 

(1)  The  Quantity  of  Li(jM. — The  main 
difficulty  in  regulating  this  arises  from  the 
variations  of  natural  light  itself.  Artificial 
light  can  be  always  exactly  measured  and 
regulated.  It  is  a  well- ascertained  law  that 
the  illuminating  power  emanating  from  any 
source  of  artificial  light  always  diminishes 
in  intensity  exactly  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  light  increases  ;  and 
hence,  we  can  always  regulate  the  quantity 
which  shall  fall  upon  an  apartment,  or  any 
part  of  an  apartment,  from  any  given 
number  of  sources,  and  by  the  very  simplest 
means,  we  can  also  regulate  its  quantity  and 
its  angle  of  incidence.  But  not  so  with 
natural  light.  Practically  speaking,  all 
points  of  the  earth's  surface  are  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  source  of  light,  the  Sun. 
In  che  open  air,  the  quantity  of  light  is  di- 
minished only  by  shadows,  such  as  those  of 
clouds,  trees,  or  buildings,  and  by  vapours 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  it  is  seemingly  in- 
creased by  reflection,  and  by  the  apparent 
height  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  according  to 
which  it  must  pass  through  a  greater  or  less 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  absorbs 
a  part  of  the  light  in  proportion  to  itself, 
and  leaves  a  greater  or  less  quantity  to  fall 
upon  a  given  spot.  The  light  falling  directly 
upon  every  spot  is  thus  a  quantity  varying 
with  the  sun's  course  in  the  heavens  at  every 
moment  of  the  day ;  and  this  fact  renders 
any  rule  foimded  upon  the  direct  light  of 
the  sun  absolutely  impossible.  But  an 
average  law  is  not  equally  impossible.  The 
atmosphere  is,  in  itself,  a  great  reservoir  (so 
to  speak)  of  light,  absorbing  a  comparatively 
small  portion  as  it  comes  from  the  sun,  and 
radiating  the  rest  in  every  direction.  Hence 
a  sufficient  approximation  to  a  general  law 
may  be  attained  by  assuming  the  sky  (that 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  atmosphere)  to  be 
a  hemisphere,  uniformly  illuminated  in  all 
its  parts,  and  then  calculating  how  much  of 
its  light  will  enter  an  aperture  of  given  di- 
mensions, and  in  a  given  situation. 

The  very  best  light  possible  has  been 
proved,  experimentally,  to  be  that  derived 
from  a  horizontal  skylight,  or  from  a  simple 
aperture  in  the  roof.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  light  is  poured  into  the  apartment 
from  every  part  of  the  great  natural  hemi- 
sphere of  light  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
no  appreciable  quantity  being  lost  by  ab- 
sorption, reflection,  or  refraction.  A  crucial 
example  of  the  efficiency  of  this  mode  of 
lighting  is  found  in  the  Pantheon  at  Eome. 
This  ancient  building  has  a  clear  internal 
diameter  of  142ft.  6in.,  with  a  height  of 
74ft.  to  the  springing  of  the  semicircular 
dome,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken,  in 
round  numbers,  to  inclose  a  space  of  about 
1,934,460  cubic  feet.  But  the  whole  of  this 
vast  space  is  most  efficiently  lighted  by  one 
single  aperture  in  the  crown  of  the  dome 
(commonly  called  the  eye)  which  is  only 
27ft.  in  diameter,  and  has,  therefore,  an  area 
only  of  a  little  above  572ft.  ;  whence  it  fol- 
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lows,  that  each  superficial  foot  of  this  aper 
ture  efficiently  illuminates  no  less  than  about 
3,480  cubic  feet  of  space.  Apart  from  all 
considerations  of  climate,  this  one  example 
clearly  shows  the  wonderful  superiority  of 
vertical  illummation  where  it  is  possible 
But  this  kind  of  window  is  possible  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  In  most  cases,  light 
has  to  be  admitted  through  windows 
vertical  waUs.  In  considering  the  quantity 
of  light  such  windows  will  admit,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  treat  the  question,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  if  an  entirely  unob 
structed  space  were  in  front  of  the  aperture 
and  to  leave  the  effect  of  obstructions  for 
after-treatment.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
rays  of  light  which  enter  such  an  aperture 
are  very  considerably  modified  by  the  degree 
of  obliquity  with  which  they  strike  upon  its 
surface  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  the 
angular  distance  between  the  horizon  and 
the  zenith  from  which  they  proceed.  A  ray, 
for  example,  that  strikes  horizontally  on  a 
window,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  rising  or 
setting  exactly  opposite  to  it,  will  arrive  at 
the  far  end  of  the  interior  with  the  same  de 
gree  of  intensity  with  which  it  leaves  the 
glass,  so  far  as  we  can  appreciate  it  by  our 
sensations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  rays 
that  proceed  from  near  the  zenith  strike  the 
surface  of  the  window  very  obliquely,  and 
with  a  very  great  diminution  of  Uluminating 
effect.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
breadth  of  a  beam  of  light  entering  hori- 
zontally is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  it,  therefore,  loses  none  of  its  illu- 
minating effect ;  but  the  breadth  of  an  ob- 
lique beam — and,  therefore,  its  illuminating 
effect,  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  at  ivhich  its  rays  are  inclined  to  the 
aperture.  "When  the  angle  is  small,  its  sine 
is  small,  and  the  lighting  power  is,  there 
fore,  insignificant.  The  angle  at  which  a 
beam  of  light  falls  upon  a  perpendicular 
aperture  is  thus  the  measure  of  its  illumina- 
ting power,  and  this  has  been  computed 
with  considerable  exactness,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 

BELATIVB  ILLUMINATrNO  EFFECTS  OF  EVERY  TEN 
DEUEEES  OF  SKY    MEASUKBD  PEOH  THE  ZENITH. 


Arcs  of  10°  each. 


Number  of  rays  out  of 
every  100  which  the 
aperture  receives  from 
each  arc. 


Between  90°  and  80°    1-5 


80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 


4-5 
70 
10-0 
130 
14-0 

16-  0 

17-  0 
170 


In  estimating  the  quantity  of  light  re- 
ceived from  a  given  arc  of  the  sky,  according 
to  this  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  those  alove  it  are  to  be  added  to  it. 
Thus  the  light  received  at  from  70-  to  60° 
=  7jf  4-5  +  1-0  =  13,  and  that  from  10°  to 
0°  —  100.  But  these  principlts  and  com- 
putations are  more  useful  in  calculating  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  artificial  obscura- 
tions of  light,  than  for  establishing  the  rule 
of  which  we  are  in  quest. 

If  we  take  the  average  size  of  windows 
practically  constructed  in  most  London 
houses,  we  shall  find,  as  a  common  enough 
example,  in  an  ordinary  room,  say  20ft.  by 
15ft.,  lighted  by  two  windows  of  ordinary 
height,  3ft.  wide  in  the  glass,  with  the  light 
received  at  an  angle  of  45°  all  along  the 
front,  indefinitely  (for  esami^le,  a  ground- 
floor  window  in  a  street  whose  width  equals 
the  height  of  the  houses),  that  the  amount 
of  light  is  barely  sufficient  for  ordinary 
residential  purposes,  and  this,  therefore,  is, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  Professor  Kerri 
an  instance  of  the  standard  minimum  of 
necessary  lighting.  Proceeding  from  this 
point,  and  taking  as  standard  conditions 
that  the  sill  of  a  window  is  about  2if t.  from 
the  floor,  and  the  head  about  1ft.  from  the 


ceUing,  Professor  Kerr  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing scale  of  widths  of  winduAv-space  with 
corresponding  dimensions  of  rooms  at  ran- 
dom proportions,  heights  being  immaterial, 
and  the  angle  of  light  being  in  all  cases  45°, 
as  a  minimum  of  domestic  light : — 

Total  window  space  3ft.  wide ;  room  12ft.  by  12Jft. 


4 

5 
6 
8 

10 
12 


16 
17 

20 
20 
25 
30 


12ift. 
Hift. 
loft. 
20ft. 
20ft. 
20ft. 


That  is  to  say,  in  ordinary  cases  about  1ft. 
of  window-width  (of  standard  height)  to  50 
superficial  feet  of  floor,  with  the  lighting 
intercepted  at  45°  along  the  front  indefi- 
nitely.   Professor  Kerr  adds  that  it  seems 
of  little  moment  what  may  be  the  shape  of 
the  room  or  the  position  of  the  windows, 
and  in  this  we  hardly  agree  with  him.  Every 
ray  of  light  that  enters  an  apartment  is 
deflected  from  its  path  by  entering,  and 
again  by  leaving  the  glass  of  the  window, 
and  for  this  reason  a  much  larger  quantity 
enters  the  part  of  the  room  nearest  the  win- 
dow, than  reaches  the  farthest  part  of  the 
room,  and  this  quantity  is  in  a  great  degree 
in  proportion  both  to  the  size  of  the  window 
and  the  position  of  the  observer.    Hence  we 
naturally  move  our  book  or  paper  nearer  to 
the  window  as  daylight  diminishes.    If  the 
problem  be  as  it  really  is,  how  to  illuminate 
the  apartment  uniformly,  that  is  from  near 
the  window  to  the  farthest  point  from  it,  at 
the  usual  height  of  an  observer's  eye,  seated 
or  standing,  say,  from  3ft.  to  5ft.  6iu.,  we 
find  the  position  and  shape  of  the  windows 
of  great  importance.    Rays  cast  from  below 
the  level  of  the  eye,  as  from  a  window  near 
the  floor,  not  only  strike  upward  to  the 
ceiling  and  fail  to  light  the  room  perfectly, 
but  are  positively  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
vision.    If  anyone  wish  to  test  this,  let  him 
only  try  to  read  with  a  lamp  placed  on  the 
floor.    The  eyes  of  mankind  are  constructed 
with  brows  and  eyelids  to  shade  them  from 
above,  whence  light  naturally  comes,  but 
none  to  shade  them  from  below.    By  all 
means,  therefore,  let  no  windows  be  made 
down  to  the  floor,  but  always  from  2Jft.  to 
3ft.  from  it  at  the  least.    In  rooms  where  it 
is  not  desired  to  look  out  from  the  window, 
even  a  greater  height  would  be  as  well.  The 
best  light  is  always  that  which  comes  in 
from  near  the  ceiling.    Artists  prefer  to 
work  by  a  light  from  the  perpendicular  part 
of  a  lantern  in  the  roof,  and  this  is  also  the 
best  light  for  picture  galleries  and  museums. 
These  two  facts,  viz.,  that  the  worst  light  is 
from  the  bottom  of  a  window,  and  the  best 
from  the  top,  lead  us  to  a  principle  as  to 
shape.    If  we  compare  two  windows,  each 
containing,  say,  40ft.  superficial  of  glass, 
the  one  15ft.  high  by  2ft.  Sin.  wide,  and  the 
other  10ft.  high  by  4ft.  wide,  one  might 
suppose  the  illuminating  effect  to  [|be  the 
same.    But  it  is  not  so.    The  first  window 
would  reach  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
the  second  from  the  ceiling  to  within  3ft.  or 
4ft.  of  the  floor.    Now,  all  the  light  below 
this  level  in  the  first  window  is  practically 
wasted,  and  the  second  admits  more  useful 
light  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  28'6. 

In  the  case  of  an  apartment,  long  as  com- 
pared with  its  width,  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  it  is  more  effectually  lighted  by  win- 
dows at  either  of  the  narrow  ends  than  if 
the  same  area  of  light  were  admitted  on 
either  of  the  long  sides,  and  most 
especially  so,  if  it  should  happen  that  on 
such  long  side  there  be  a  pier,  instead  of  a 
window  in  the  centre  of  such  side.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  we  quote,  from  Gwilt,  the 
xample  of  the  ball-room  at  Windsor  Castle, 
90ft.  long,  34ft.  wide,  and  33ft.  high.  This 
pom  is  lighted  from  the  northern  narrower 
side  by  a  window  nearly  occupying  the 
width,  and  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
'ight.  But  had  the  same  quantity  been 
admitted  from  either  of  the  long  sides  of  the 


room,  so  many  masses  of  shadow  would  have 
been  introduced  through  the  interposition 
of  piers,  that  its  effect  would  have  differed 
most  widely  from  the  cheerful  and  airy 
aspect  it  now  presents.  In  default  of  an 
absolute  ascertained  law  of  proportion 
between  the  sizes  of  windows,  and  the  area 
of  apartments,  certain  rules  have  been 
framed  from  experience.  The  practice  in 
ordinary  London  houses  we  have  just  men- 
tioned ;  the  practice  of  Sir  Wm.  Chambers 
was  to  add  the  depth  and  width  of  the  rooms, 
and  take  one-eighth  part  of  the  result  for 
the  width  of  the  window,  and  Gwilt  pre- 
scribes 1ft.  superficial  in  a  vertical  wall  for 
100  cubic  feet,  if  the  light  be  placed  cen- 
trally in  a  square  room,  and  the  building  is 
free  from  obstructions.  Another  rule  has 
also  been  given  in  the  following  words  : — • 
"Multiply  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
room  together,  and  that  product  multiply 
by  the  height,  and  the  square  root  of  that 
sum  will  be  the  area  or  superficial  contents 
of  the  light  required."  These  are  the  nearest 
approximations  to  a  rule  yet  made,  and 
though  practically  useful,  we  have  not  been 
unwilling  to  point  out  some  of  the  points 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  more 
completeness,  and  to  set  our  readers  on  the 
task  of  investigating,  and,  perhaps,  largely 
assisting  in  the  solution  of,  a  very  interesting 
problem. 

The  subject  of  scientific  fenestration, 
however,  includes  much  more  than  a  mere 
regulation  of  the  quantity  of  light.  Its 
angle  and  direction  are  of  great  consequence 
to  the  comfort  of  the  worker  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  eyesight ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  wherein  the  architect  and  physician 
should  work  hand  in  hand,  each  learning 
the  other's  requirements  and  appreciating 
each  other's  difficidties,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
maximum  of  possible  adaptation  of  our 
buildings  to  the  delicate  organs  of  human 
vision.  Space,  however,  fails  us  to  enter 
fully  into  all  the  wide  bearings  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  present  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  reproducing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers,  the  latest  statement  of 
the  requirements  of  the  medical  profession 
in  relation  to  the  architectm-e  of  windows. 
Though  primarily  addressed  to  the  architects 
of  schools,  they  embody  principles  adapted 
to  all  buddings  where  men  live  and  work. 
We  compile  principally  from  a  valuable 
paper  on  "  School  Hygiene,"  written  by  Dr. 
D.  F.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  in  the  United 
States.  A  scholar  must  have  a  perfect  light 
in  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  sits.  The 
requisites  to  this  end  are  as  follows  : — 

The  sdl  had  better  be  placed  4ft.  above  the 
floor.    Light  entering  at  the  level  of  the 
eyes  only  dazzles,  and  is  almost  useless  for 
illuminating  the  tops  of  desks.     Make  the 
interior  of  the  room  pleasant,  and  the  pupils 
will  not  want  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
The  top  of  the  window  must  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  ceiling.  By  the  use  of  iron 
girders  it  can  be  brought  within  Sin.  of  it, 
and  this  should  be  required.   The  reason 
for  this  requisition  is  that  the  most  useful 
light  for  a  scholar's  purpose  is  that  which 
strikes  his  desk  at  a  right  angle  or  something 
near  it.  This  is  furnished,  first,  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  windows  ;  and  second,  by  the  ced- 
ing ;  hence  the  propriety  of  using  every  means 
to  secure  the  thorough  illumination  of  the 
latter — a  point  which  is  neglected  in  most 
dwelling-houses,    churches,    and  schools. 
Evidently  the  heads  of  the  windows  must 
be  square,  and  not  rounded  or  pointed,  as  is 
the  case   in   certain  picturesque   styles  of 
architecture.    Neither  is  a  pier  of  masonry 
dividing   a   window  desirable.     The  roof 
must  not  project  so  as  to  cut  off  any  appre- 
ciable light,  nor  are  verandas  at  all  allowable 
in  the  quarter  whence  light  is  supplied. 
There  must  be  no  wing  or  projection,  no 
pier  or  column,  in  the  way  of  light.  These 
restrictions  set  a  limit  to  the  indidgence  of 
the  architect's  taste ;  but  they  leave  room 
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onougli  within  tlio  limit.  If  projections  are 
forbidden,  flat  decoration  and  ornamental 
brickwork  arc  admitted ;  and  shafts,  wide 
doors,  and  groups  of  windows  arc  features 
which  can  bo  scii^ed  upon  to  give  a  charac- 
teristic stylo  to  the  building,  which  need  bo 
neither  ecclesiastical,  Hellenic,  nor  com- 
mercial. 

The  proper  position  of  the  windows  is 
tolerably  well  settled.  No  window  should 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  scholar,  for  the 
light  thus  entering  is  worse  than  wasted, 
blinding  him  at  his  work,  and  tending 
directly  to  produce  near  sight.  Windows 
on  the  right  are  slightly  objectionable,  as 
throwing  a  shadow  on  the  page  whenever 
the  hand  is  used  in  ciphering,  drawing,  or 
writing.  Windows  at  the  back  throw  the 
pupil's  own  shadow  on  his  book  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  serious  matter,  except  for  those  who 
sit  next  a  window,  and  they  have  light 
enough,  at  any  rate,  while  for  writing  they 
are  extremely  well-placed,  as  it  is  usual  to 
turn  partly  to  the  left  in  this  exercise. 
Windows  at  the  left  are  entirely  free  from 
objection,  as  far  as  they  can  be  free.  The 
ideal  light  should  come  from  over  the  left 
shoulder,  or  the  right  shoulder  if  one  is 
sitting  up  and  reading  ;  but  if  looking  over 
a  desk,  this  is  i-ather  inconvenient,  aud  the 
best  is  then  a  very  high  light  from  the  left, 
and  a  little  in  front.  In  brief,  the  rule  for 
placing  windows  is :  never  in  front,  ahuays 
on  the  left ;  at  the  back  also,  if  you  choose  ; 
but  not  at  the  right,  if  you  can  help  it. 
Light  from  the  left  and  the  back  at  once  does 
not  harm  the  eye,  and  practically  is  quite 
admissible  ;  the  only  person  to  find  fault  is 
the  teacher,  in  whose  eyes  the  light  will 
fall  directly. 

The  German  authorities  agree  substanti- 
ally with  these  remarks,  though  they  differ 
among  each  other  in  the  degree  of  emphasis 
with  which  they  forbid  the  rear  and  right- 
hand  windows.  Dr.  Erissmann  says  em- 
phatically :  ' '  The  light  must  be  taken  from 
the  left  side  only.  A  room  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  lighted  from  that  side  is  unfit 
for  a  schoolroom."  English  schools  are  pe- 
culiar ;  and,  from  the  shape  of  the  rooms  and 
the  presence  of  galleries,  are  often  hard  to 
light. 

The  size  of  the  windows,  taken  collec- 
tively, should  equal,  at  least,  one-sixth  of 
the  floor-space.  Cohn  requires  one-fifth,  or 
30in.  to  the  foot.  Less  than  this  will  pros 
bably  bo  insufficient  in  many  cases.  It  is 
also  stated  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
school  hygiene  that  300  or  350  squareinches 
of  glass  are  required  for  each  pupil,  and  this 
requirement  is  nearly  coincident  with  Cohn's 
in  the  German  schoolrooms,  which  hardly 
exceed  7  metres  in  depth.  In  those  of 
greater  depth,  it  would  not  be  neai-ly 
enough. 

EESTORATIONS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 
PALACE. 

HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE  has  re- 
cently undergone  restoration,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  more  we  find  consider- 
able progi-ess  has  been  made.  Visitors  must 
have  previously  observed  that  decay  had 
commenced  in  many  of  the  buildings ;  the 
brickwork  needed  repair  and  repointing, 
the  parapets  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  the  stonework  and  carvings  were  in 
many  instances  in  a  crumbling,  obliterated, 
and  insecure  condition.  Closer  inspection 
revealed  the  inroads  time  and  negligence 
had  made,  and  the  Government  authorities 
in  charge  of  the  Palace  commenced  the  work 
of  repair  not  a  day  before  it  was  necessary. 
Under  the  architect  of  the  Office  of  Works, 
Mr.  J.  Lessels,  and  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  resident  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  Edwin  Chart,  to  whom  wo  are 
indebted  for  particulars,  the  restorations 
of  the  principal  internal  courts  and  facades 
have  now  assumed  something  like  complete- 


ness, though  there  still  remains  a  good  deal 
to  bo  done. 

The  thi-ee  great  courts  of  the  Palace  have 
all  undergone  careful  examination  and  repair, 
though  little  has  yet  been  done  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  western  fagade,  the  old  gate- 
way of  which  still  retains  its  miserable 
plastered  and  whitewashed  ceiling  and  walls, 
a  sorry  entrance  to  so  grand  a  group  of 
buildings.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
the  eastern  angles  of  the  gateway,  shafts, 
with  their  springers,  yet  remain,  indicating 
that  this  gateway  must  originally  have 
been  groined.  We  hope  that  very  shortly 
the  interior  will  receive  attention,  and  that 
the  poverty-stricken  look  which  at  present 
pervades  the  entrance — due,  no  doubt,  to 
some  18th  century  plasterer— will  give  place 
to  a  groined  ceiling  and  to  brick-faced  walls, 
in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  front. 
Entering  the  kitchen-court,  the  visitor  will 
be  much  pleased  to  find  the  old  and  decayed 
chimneys  and  brickwork  have  been  here  and 
there  reinstated.  This  court  is  perhaps  unique 
as  a  specimen  of  picturesque  grouping,  the 
semicircular  bay  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
square-headed  muUion  windows,  grey  with 
age,  the  whole  set  off  by  the  sombre  and 
mellow  colouring  of  the  brickwork,  produce 
an  effect  only  realised  in  works  of  Tudor 
architecture.  The  Fish  Court  is  another 
piquant  bit  of  old  work  ;  the  decayed  walls 
have  been  restored  to  harmonise  with  the 
ancient  portions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  chimneys  have  been  reproduced  may 
be  seen  by  the  admirable  restitution  of  the 
cut  and  rubbed  brick  chimney-shafts  in 
Seymour's  Court,  in  which  elaborate  chevron 
and  honeycomb  patterns  have  been  executed. 

Tennis-Court  Lane,  on  the  north  side, 
retains  its  ancient  character,  though  here 
the  archaeologist  may  observe  a  blending  of 
modern  with  old  that  will  repay  observa- 
tion. The  insertions  of  flat-gauged  arches 
of  red  brick,  with  white  painted  window- 
frames  and  sashes,  show  that  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  this  part  of  the 
palace  in  the  ITth  century  ;  but  of  course 
the  most  interesting  parts  are  the  Gothic, 
of  which  several  fragments  of  good  bays 
and  chimneys  yet  remain.  Little  has  been 
done  here,  but,  we  understand  from  Mr. 
Chart,  this  portion  will  be  taken  in  hand  in 
due  time,  and  the  decayed  stone  mullions, 
string-courses,  and  chimneys  made  good. 

The  Wf  st  Court  presfrves,  probably,  the 
original  appearance  it  possessed  in  Wolsey's 
time  more  than  any  other.  It  is  a  large 
quadrangle,  and  possesses  the  quiet,  hospit- 
able air  so  characteristic,  also,  of  genuine 
Tudor  times.  The  surrounding  buildings 
are  of  two  stories,  pierced  by  the  typical 
three-light  square-headed  mullion  windows, 
and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  parapet  battle- 
mented.  Recent  restorations  here  compare 
most  favourably  with  those  undertaken 
about  30  years  ago,  as  may  be  seen  on  look- 
ing at  the  coloiired  brick  parapet  on  the 
north-west  angle,  and  the  new  brickwork 
la'ely  executed.  The  gable  of  the  great 
hall,  seen  here  to  advantage,  has  been 
undergoing  much -needed  repair  ;  we  find 
new  gurgoyles  have  replaced  the  old  ones, 
which  were  dangerously  decayed,  and  the 
(griffins  up  the  copings  have  been  renewed 
by  Mr.  Ruddock,  of  Pimlico,  who  has  exe- 
cuted the  whole  of  this  work  in  a  thorough 
manner,  following  closely  the  original  free- 
stone models. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  gateway, 
which  leads  to  another,  though  smaller, 
quadrangle  called  the  Clock  Court.  Here 
the  visitor  wiU  find  that  the  elaborate  fan- 
groined  ceiling,  aboat  I8ft.  square,  which 
covered  the  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
hall  staircase,  has  been  restored.  The  old 
ceiling  to  the  gateway  had  so  far  decayed 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  those  who  entered, 
and  the  ribs  and  cuspings  were  crumbling 
away.    We  find,  on  examining  the  new 


coiling,  that  the  old  one  has  been  conscien- 
tiously followed,  the  ribs  and  details  having 
boon  scrupulously  reproduced.  There  ap- 
pears to  bo  little  doubt  that  this  gateway 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Cardinal  Wohey  or 
Henry  VIII.,  as  on  a  close  inspection  of  it 
we  find  the  usual  heraldic  badges,  the  Tudor 
rose,  Fleur-de-Lys,  portcullis,  the  initials  of 
Anne  Bolyn  in  the  quatrofoils  of  the  panel. 
The  centre  forming  the  keystone  is  carved 
as  a  large  Tudor  rose  of  bold  proportions, 
and  Mr.  Ruddock  has  carried  out  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  restoration  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  ribs  and  tracery 
are  sharply  cut,  and  the  ceiling  is  carried 
out  in  Bath  stone.  The  walls  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  great  hall  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  state,  the  plaster- 
ing has  been  removed,  and  the  walls  refaced 
with  new  red  brickwork,  in  addition  to 
which  the  ceiling  has  been  repaired  and 
trussed  beams  introduced  across  the  stair- 
case. The  quadrangle  which  forms  the 
second  from  the  entrance  is  about  134ft. 
square  ;  the  hall  forms  the  north  side.  The 
most  important  feature  in  this  court 
is  the  astronomical  clock,  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  1540,  which  has  lately 
undergone  renovation,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Building  Nws.  Its  face  is 
a  series  of  concentric  circles,  having  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  various  otherdevices. 
The  eastern  front  shows  traces  of  Classical 
work,  and  it  is  said  that  Kent  was  employed 
to  restore  it,  the  date  1732  appearing.  The 
pseudo-Gothic,  or  rather  Batty  Langley 
details,  the  window  with  ogee  arch  mould, 
are  striking  anachronisms,  and  we  should  not 
be  sorry  to  see  these  unsightly  innova- 
tions removed. 

Passing  through  to  the  court  known  as  the 
Inner  or  Fountain -court,  in  which  the  work 
of  Wolsey  and  his  successors  has  given  place 
to  the  fine  Classic  buildings  and  cloisters  of 
Wren,  we  perceive  that  considerable  reno- 
vations have  been  made.  On  one  of  the 
sides  the  attic  has  been  restored,  the  new 
red  brickwork  of  which  has  been  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  time-stained  walls.  This 
attic  is  pierced  with  square-shaped  openings, 
surrotmded  by  stone  architraves,  and  sur- 
mounts the  circular  or  bull's-eye  windows, 
over  the  lofty  range  ofpedimented  windows. 
From  the  range  of  circular  openings  it  is 
divided  by  a  deep  stone  string.  To  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  Italian  revival,  this  court  claims 
attention,  and  possesses  much  that  is  striking, 
if  not  grand.  The  circular  arches  forming 
the  arcade  of  the  cloisters  are  particularly 
noticeable  for  their  drop  arches  carved  in 
front,  and  for  the  decorative  carving  round 
the  bull's-eye  openings,  which  latter  is  a 
clever  conventional  adaptation  of  the  flayed 
lion's  skin,  the  head  forming  the  key-stone. 
The  west  side  is  the  Mantegna  Gallery. 
The  fountain  still  remains,  but  the  statuary 
of  Fanelli  are  absent.  The  cloisters  them- 
selves have  been  restored,  the  walls  have 
been  refaced  with  red  brick,  and  the  stone 
pilasters  carrying  the  groining  have  been 
rebuilt  here  and  there. 

In  the  Chapel  Court,  one  cf  the  battle- 
mented  parapets  has  leen  rebuilt,  and  some 
brick  shafts  added,  in  character  mth  the 
old.  Of  the  roofs,  covering  three  or  four 
acres,  much  has  been  reloaded  in  a  substan  • 
tial  manner. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  have  under- 
gone reconstruction  also  ;  we  hear  that  all 
drains  and  closets  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  sewers,  and  the  soil  and  discharge- 
l^ipes  have  been  left  open  at  the  top  without 
the  addition  of  any  offensive  cowls  or  ter- 
minals. A  new  engine-house  has  been  built 
in  a  shrubbery  at  the  north  side  of  the 
garden-front  of  the  palace,  and  the  archi- 
tect has  successfully  endeavoured  to  make  it 
harmonise  in  stylo  with  the  later  Tudor 
buildings.  It  is  a  square  erection  of  red 
brick  relieved  by  mullioned  windows  of 
stone,  covered  with  a  nicely-toned  tile  roof, 
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out  of  which  springs  a  ventilator,  of  good 
design,  constructed  on  the  deflecting-plate 
principle. 


SCULPTURAL  DECORATION. 

IT  is  a  common  reproach  that  we  have  no 
sculpture  worthy  of  the  age  ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  we  look  to  recent  buildings  for 
evidences  of  the  decorative  sculj^tor's  art,  we 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  that  opinion.  The  most 
obvious  defect  in  decorative  work  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  lacks  character.  There  is  no 
school;  but  what  is  done  is  copied  from  some 
old  building,  or  is  the  crude  attempt  to 
■  carry  out  a  design  that  has  been  drawn  in 
outline,  but  never  modelled.  If  it  is  abas- 
relief,  there  is  a  flatness  and  want  of  salience 
to  certain  figures  or  groups ;  if  a  figure  from 
the  round,  the  material  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  These  faults  spring 
from  the  absence  of  modelling,  also  the 
tendency  just  now  to  teach  our  artists  from 
the  flat  instead  of  from  the  round.  The 
outline,  important  as  it  is,  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  appearance  of  a  design  which 
is  raised  in  relief,  much  less  does  it  present 
the  isolated  figure  from  the  roimd  divested 
of  all  background,  and  subject  to  the  ever- 
changing  effects  of  light  and  shade.  In 
works  of  modelling  and  sculpture,  we  find 
the  modern  artist  sometimes  totally  forget- 
ful of  the  material  he  is  using.  To  take  one 
glaring  instance  of  this,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  bronze  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  stone.  The  substance  and  durability 
demanded  by  the  latter  material  are  cojDicd 
in  the  bronze  statue  or  group,  notwith- 
standing the  very  different  qualities  of  the 
material.  In  dealing  with  bronze,  the  artist 
is  not  called  upon  to  give  support  to  limbs 
or  drapery  as  he  would  in  a  brittle  fragile 
material ;  he  can  display  more  four  de  force, 
as  in  a  poised  figure  of  Mercury.  On  the 
other  hand,  good  outline  is  more  necessary 
in  a  bronze  than  a  stone  group  ;  the  contour 
is  everything  in  a  dark  material,  which  re- 
ceives no  aid  from  light  and  shadow  half- 
tints,  and  gradation  of  tone.  The  late 
Professor  Weekes,  R.A  ,  has,  in  his  recently- 
published  lectures,  inculcated  this  principle. 
He  says  a  work  of  bronze  has  to  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  what  is  termed  its  sky- 
line ;  "  the  idea  must  be  expressed  by  what 
we  understand  by  the  word  silhouette — that 
is,  a  marginal  line  or  contour  tilled  up  by 
blank  space,  with  all  inner  forms  omitted. 
This  arises  from  the  dark  colour  of  bronze 
hiding  the  inner  details,  so  much  so  that  in 
certain  lights  they  become,  in  large  works 
seen  from  a  distance,  almost  invisible."  He 
goes  on  to  show  that  many  compositions 
well-suited  to  marble  are  quite  unfit  for 
bronze,  as,  for  instance,  draped  figures 
sitting  in  chairs,  where  the  outline  is  ob- 
scured or  lost.  The  statue  of  Havelock,  in 
Trafalgar-square,  is  condemned  for  having 
at  its  back  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  support. 
Such  subjects  as  Apollo,  Hercules,  the  em- 
braces of  a  Cupid  and  a  Psyche,  naturally 
approve  themselves  to  the  artist  as  being 
suited  to  bronze  more  than  to  marble. 
Flaxman  again  has  given  the  sound  advice 
that  "  attention  to  the  materials  of  sculpture 
will  naturally  lead  us  to  the  selection  of  its 
legitimate  subjects."  When  much  animation 
is  not  wanted,  where  the  dominant  emotion 
is  a  dignified  decorum,  an  embodiment  of 
simplicity  or  of  some  virtue,  marble  or  stone 
seems  to  be  admirably  capable  of  expressing 
the  ideas  of  the  sculptor  ;  but  when  vigorous 
action  and  movement  are  required,  as  in  the 
heroic  class  of  compositions,  and  in  dramatic 
subjects,  bronze  seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. 

"We  may  point  to  an  exceptional  class  of 
works  in  stone,  to  which  it  appears  to  us 
the  above  distinction  does  not  apply,  though 
we  do  not  remember  anyone  has  particularly 
noticed  it.    We  allude  to  the  bas-relief. 


Here,  as  the  sculptured  figures  are  only 
raised  above  the  ground  of  the  stone,  the 
fragility  of  material  does  not  apply,  and  the 
most  animated  composition  is  compatible 
with  a  legitimate  use  of  the  material.  Let 
us  example  the  Battles  of  the  Athenians 
and  Amazons,  and  Persians  in  fie  ancient 
basso-relievos  of  the  temples  of  Minerva 
and  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  other  sculpture 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  eft'oct  of  illumination  upon  sculptural 
ornament  is  another  of  the  means  by  which 
the  ancient  artist  has  surpassed  the  modern 
worker.  Not  only  did  he  express,  by  the 
general  lines  of  the  limbs  and  draperies,  the 
movement  of  his  figures,  but  he  made  them 
telling  features  in  relieving  the  surface  of 
his  stone  by  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow. 
How  immeasurably  superior  in  this  respect 
was  the  work  of  the  Greek  sculptor,  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  sculjatural  decoration 
on  some  of  our  recent  buildings,  and  the 
architectonic  sculptures  of  the  Athenian 
friezes,  as  for  instance  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cessions, and  the  contests  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lajnthte  in  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon.  Here,  it  will  be  found,  the 
Greek  sculptor  employed  artifice  to  throw 
out  the  outlines  and  features  of  his  figures. 
The  lif^htcame  from  below,  or  from  between 
the  columns,  and  the  features  and  draperies 
were  so  sharply  cut  as  to  catch  the  light,  and 
give  expression  to  the  figures.  In  the  metopes, 
the  figures  in  combat  are  distinct  and  clearly 
defined  in  outline,  there  is  a  breadth  o! 
stone  between  them  with  this  object  in 
view.  Does  the  modern  sculptor  take  these 
points  into  his  consideration  ?  We  thiuk 
not :  it  would  entail  too  much  labour;  more 
labour  than  his  personal  interest  in  the 
work  warranfed.  He  does  not  reap  the 
reward — never  the  praise ;  it  is  the  cnn- 
tractors, 

Sculptural  decoration,  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  may  be  aided  by  dark  grounds  or 
colour,  though  the  latter  ought  never  to 
become  obtrusive.  Perhaps  a  light  blue  or 
Pompoian  red,  of  pale  tint,  is  the  least  ob- 
jectionable form  of  figure -relief .  There  are 
several  conventions  that  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out  fi-iezes  and 
other  kinds  of  sculptured  figures  ;  and  this 
late  Sir  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  has  alluded 
to  these  in  his  "Lectures."  One  of  these 
is  raising  the  figures  so  that  they  may  be  as 
much  as  possible  detached  from  the  surface 
— or  alto-relievo,  as  it  is  termed— and  here 
the  sculptor  can  counter-sink  his  design 
partly,  or  sink  the  ground  behind  it.  The 
same  writer  says,  alluding  to  this  method : 
— "  In  such  cases,  the  work  may  still  be  re- 
garded as  alto-relievo  (complete  detach- 
ment being  frequently  designated  as 
altissimo-relievo),  until  one-half  in  depth 
is  absorbed  from  back  to  front.  In  that 
case,  it  reaches  a  stage  which  is  known  as 
mezzo-relievo,  and  in  all  varieties  of  depth 
from  back  to  front,  extending  from  half  the 
substance  of  the  rounded  parts  down  towards 
that  flatness  which  is  characteristic  of  whit 
is  known  as  medaUic  sculpture,  the  work  re- 
mains in  the  condition  of  what  is  known  as 
basso-relievo."  Few  of  our  modern  sculp- 
tors are  experts  in  this  kind  of  relief,  which 
requires  a  conventional  scale  to  be  applied 
to  the  various  depths  of  the  figures,  so  that 
each  may  preserve  a  proper  relation  to  the 
natural  scale.  In  the  flatter  kinds  it  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  artifice,  such  as  to 
raise  the  parts  which  meet  the  background 
more  than  the  middle  portions  of  the 
figures.  Or  to  define  by  sinkings  the  outline 
of  the  composition.  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  speak- 
ing of  bas-reliefs,  elucidates  a  princij)le  of  the 
utmost  importance,  namely,  that  as  "pro- 
portion commands  shadow,  so  flatness  com- 
mands light  "  ;  hence  the  flattest  relief  is 
best  in  dark  situation.  To  insure  distinctness 
of  outlines,  another  expedient  is  to  abruptly 
sink  the  edges  of  the  figures  on  the  ground, 
thus    forming  a    rectangu'ar  projection.' 


Sometimes,  indeed,  the  sculptures  of  this 
kind  are  a  little  undercut,  so  as  to  present  a 
deep  line  of  shadow.  In  dark  situations,  an 
effect  of  even  rotundity  in  the  design  may  be 
thus  obtained  in  flat  relief. 

Extra  salience  must  be  given  to  prominent 
figures  in  compositions  of  this  kind  ;  but  we 
have  noticed  in  many  recent  scidptures  that 
the  artist  has  made  all  his  figures  of  equal 
prominence,  and  thereby  the  plot  of  the  de- 
sign is  confused,  and  a  bewildering  intricacy 
is  the  result.  Again,  how  often  do  we  find 
attitudes  in  baa-reliefs  which  conceal  parts 
of  the  figures,  such  as  a  leg  or  an  arm  hid- 
den by  another.  The  over-laying  of  figures 
must  be  done  with  considerable  discretion, 
so  that  the  leading  actor  is  presented  in 
outline  with  tolerable  isolation.  There  are 
other  expedients  to  produce  relief,  depend- 
ing on  the  texture  or  surface  of  the  ground- 
work and  the  manner  in  which  the  draperies 
are  made  to  express  the  natural  movement 
of  thefigures.  In  low  relief,  the  tooling  of  the 
stone  background  is  of  much  consequence.  To 
produce  half-shade  or  shadow,  the  sculptor 
leaves  roughness  or  toolings  on  the  sur- 
face, the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  relief 
to  the  smoother  figures  ;  in  fact,  in  this  art 
of  relief,'  the  sculptor  has  to  manipulate 
his  chisel  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
painter  uses  his  brush. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  tech- 
nical qualities  required  to  produce  successful 
relief  decoration  in  stone  or  other  material, 
and  we  hope,  before  long,  to  find  our  art 
societies  encouraging,  by  competitions  and 
prizes,  the  architectural  sculptor's  work, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  drift  into  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  contract-carving,  of 
which  our  modern  public  buildings  can 
mainly  boast.  The  architects  and  sculptors 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  were  skilled  as 
architectural  modellers,  and  the  study  of  re- 
finements such  as  we  have  noticed  were  com- 
mon, if  we  can  trust  Vasari  and  other 
authorities  of  the  period.  But  the  works 
themselves  attest  the  skill,  and  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rules  were  n  it  confined 
to  the  studios. 


BUILDINGS  IN  SOUTH  LONDON. 

THE  dwellers  in  the  suburbs  south  of 
the  Thames  have  not  been  idle  lately 
in  public  improvements.  Not  to  mention 
several  estates  which  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  speculative  builder  within  the 
last  two  years,  we  should  be  omitting  to 
chronicle  architectural  progress  if  we  did 
not  record  the  erection  of  a  few  buildings  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  structures  barely  com- 
pleted, is  a  large  school  known  as  the  Mary 
Datchelors'  School  for  Girls,  a  middle - 
class  establishment,  at  the  bottom  of  Grove- 
lane,  Camberwell.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
Chatfeild  Clark,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  creditable  manner.  Exter- 
nally the  building  of  three  stories  is  of  red 
brick,  relieved  by  stone  dressings,  and  is  in 
a  mixed  style,  Late  Gothic  ^vindows  being 
freely  blended  with  Renaissance  details. 
There  is  a  prominent  centre,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  which  are  the  enti-ance  and  window 
above  it.  These  are  of  stone  ;  the  entrance 
is  dignified  by  fluted  columns  supporting 
a  broken  pediment,  in  the  design  of  which, 
by  the  way,  the  keystone  of  the  square  door- 
head  takes  a  somewhat  undue  part,  being 
grotesquely  large.  The  wings  have  muUion 
windows,  above  which  are  dormer  gables  ; 
the  general  effect  is  bold,  and  the 
features  well  arranged.  Ascending  the 
flight  of  steps  to  the  entrance,  and  passing 
through  a  short  vestibule,  a  main  corridor 
right  and  left  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
front  building  with  a  double  flight  of 
stone  stairs  in  the  centre,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  doorway  leading  into  a  large  haU 
or  schoolroom,  about  50  by  40ft.,  which 
1  extends  behind  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
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front  block.  The  proportions  of  this  hall, 
which  has  a  gallery  at  one  end,  are  imposing. 
It  is  well  lighted  on  each  side  by  lofty 
mullion  windows,  covered  by  a  roof  of  var- 
nished deal,  constructed  with  two  cants  on 
each  side,  springing  from  wooden  brackets, 
and  with  a  flat  ceiling  below  the  collar. 
The  ribs  or  principals  divide  the  roof  into 
compartments,  and  iron  tie-rods  are  intro- 
duced. The  hall  is  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes  on  each  side.  Below  this  hall  is  a 
large  dining-room  of  the  same  size.  The 
corridor  we  have  mentioned  leads  to  other 
rooms,  in  the  wings,  devoted  to  class-rooms, 
mistresses'  apartments;  the  kitchen  forms  the 
basement.  The  admuiistrative  arrangement 
appears  .satisfactory,  and  the  dormitories 
are  commodious.  The  corridor  walls  are 
coloured  buff,  with  a  dado  of  dark  Pompeian 
red ;  the  floors  are  paved.  The  straight 
moulded  labels  or  cornices  running  over  the 
internal  doorways  look  meaningless  with- 
out a  frieze,  but  the  general  details  are 
plain  and  usefully  effective. 

The  vast  and  increasing  population  of 
Lambeth  has  created  a  demand  for  cheap 
dwellings  of  a  superior  class,  and  perhaps 
the  "Albany"  Improved  Dwellings  in  the 
Albany-road,  erected  by  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Dudley,  are  equal  to  the 
largest  experiments  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  London.  These  consist  of  private  houses 
and  model  dwellings,  and  contain,  with 
the  dwellings  in  the  New  Kent-road,  fifteen 
hundred  distinct  residences  of  three,  four, 
and  five  rooms.  The  Albany  comprise  fom- 
blocks  of  dwellings  of  six  stories  in  height, 
the  rents  of  which  are  from  5s.  6d.  a  week 
upwards,  including  all  rates  and  taxes. 
Upon  each  story  we  find  three  or  more 
tenements,  each  consisting  of  a  kitchen, 
sitting  and  bedrooms.  The  kitchen  has  a 
range  with  oven  and  boiler ;  a  sink  with 
water  supply  enclosed,  and  a  coal-closet ; 
the  dust-shoots  are  provided  in  each  landing. 
Wash-houses  are  obtained  on  the  flat  roof. 
Unfortunately,  like  other  buildings  of  this 
class,  the  architectural  design  has  been  left 
to  the  builder,  and  the  blocks  present  rather 
a  forbidding  monotony  in  their  lines.  Their 
lofty  flat  roofs  and  the  want  of  breaks 
in  the  facades,  the  small  insignificant 
entrances,  and  the  meagre  details  of  the 
windows,  might  lead  the  tenant  with  any 
sense  of  taste  to  a  humbler  dwelling,  or  one 
of  the  older  brick  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Bay  windows  of  three  stories  in 
height,  with  three-light  windows  above,  are 
introduced  throughout  the  huge  flat  fronts 
of  stock  brick  and  cement  dressings,  pro- 
ducing a  wearisome  sense  of  repetition.  The 
blocks,  however,  have  provided  a  better  class 
of  apartments  than  many  of  the  old  houses, 
and  so  they  are  nearly  all  let.  A  court 
or  area  gives  light  and  air  to  the  back 
rooms  ;  but  these  areas  are  too  narrow,  and  it 
is  a  pity  the  same  capital  has  not  been 
spent  ia  providing  a  smaller  number  of 
dwellings  two  or  three  stories  high  with  a 
little  more  garden  room.  The  new  Board 
School,  adjoining  these  buildings,  is  another 
addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  locality, 
and  is  carried  out  in  a  less  expensive  man- 
ner than  some  of  greater  pretensions  to 
style. 

A  pleasing  contrast  to  the  model  dwellings 
of  the  Albany -road  is  the  newly- erected 
block  of  dwellings  in  the  Kennington-road, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Hoole,  architect,  an 
illustration  of  which  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  of  last  year.  Begun  about  a  year  ago,  it 
is  now  a  finished  pile,  and  we  may  without 
flittery  say  it  is  a  striking  feature  in  the 
locality.  The  work  surpasses  our  expecta- 
tions of  it  from  the  drawings  ;  the  colour  of 
the  dark  red  brickwork,  almost  unrelieved 
by  stone  or  bands  of  any  kind,  is  maintained 
throughout ;  even  the  angle  octagon  to  the 
two  roads  has  a  red-tile  roof,  and  the  whole 
relief  consists  in  the  outline  and  design  of  the 
detail.  The  shops  are  obtained  under  pointed 


arches  ;  the  spaces  above  the  shops  included 
within  the  arches  form  a  mezzanine.  The  brick 
voussoirs  are  relieved  by  being  budt  in  two 
sections,  one  slightly  recessed  from  the  upper, 
and  their  lower  edges  are  worked  in  a  kind 
of  dog-tooth  pattern.  The  arches  spring 
from  piers  built  of  glazed  bricks  red  and 
yellow  alternately  in  courses,  and  immedi- 
ately rest  on  stone  carved  caps.  Above  a 
range  of  connected  windows,  in  a  kind  of 
Venetian  Gothic  framework  of  brick,  are 
effective  and  cleverly  destroy  the  monoton- 
ous effect  the  windows  would  have  had  if 
isolated.  The  upper  ledges  formed  by  the 
projecting  architraves  serve  as  a  balcony  to 
the  top  windows.  The  gabled  treatment 
of  the  latrines  in  the  centre  is  made  a  good 
feature,  but  looks  rather  weak  above.  A 
row  of  small  cottages,  with  tiled  gables,  face 
a  side  road,  and  are  built  in  characteristic 
taste,  and  generally  we  must  attribute  much 
of  the  success  of  the  design  to  the  thorough 
way  in  which  the  brick  details  have  been 
executed.  Mr.  "W.  Smith,  of  Harleyford- 
road,  S.E.,  is  the  builder.  We  cannot  con- 
clude these  notes  of  new  works  without 
noticing  that  a  new  neighbourhood  has 
sprung  up  covering  the  site  of  the 
old  Surrey  Gardens.  Entering  the  new 
estate  through  the  old  thoroughfare  known 
as  Manor-place,  we  find  several  new  roads 
have  been  formed,  and  blocks  of  three-storied 
houses  have  been  built.  As  a  rvle,  there  is 
little  we  can  call  architectural ;  the  houses  are 
of  stock  brick  with  bands  of  red  brickwork 
along  the  window  heads,  and  this  is  varied 
by  a  white  stamped  brick.  Cement  dressings 
of  a  vicious  kind  rather  mar  the  elevations, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  regret  that 
this  estate  should  have  been  covered  by 
dwellings  of  such  inartistic  construction. 


AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  first  business  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  ;  the  President, 
Mr.  Ernesto.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  Up  wards  of  fifty 
nominations  for  election  were  read  out.  Pro- 
fessor T.  Hayter  Lewis  was  nominated  by  the 
President,  seconded  by  the  senior  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  and  was  elected  by  acclamation, 
the  usual  interval  between  nomination  and 
election  being  specially  waived.  The  adoption 
of  the 

ANNUAL  EEPOET 

was  moved  by  the  President.  It  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  its  different  branches  continues  to  in- 
crease ;  as  testified  by  the  successful  results  of 
the  work,  and  the  efforts  of  its  members  to 
develop  what  had  now  become  a  recognised 
society  for  the  professional  education  of  young 
architects.  The  numerous  opportunities  offered 
for  study  and  improvement  during  past  years 
had  been  turned  to  good  account  by  many,  and, 
judging  from  the  numbers  who  had  attended 
the  classes  and  the  fortnightly  meetings,  and 
the  merit  of  the  work,  the  committee  felt  f nUy 
justified  in  stating  that  the  Association  was  now 
iu  a  very  healthy  condition.  During  the  session 
papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  Cole  A.  Adams,  R.  L. 
Cox,  Basil  Cbampneys,  Robert  Walker,  W.  H. 
Brewer,  W.  Dawes,  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A., 
E.  Ingress  BeU,  T.  Roger  Smith,  W.  Scott,  and 
C.  G.  Maylard.  Visits  to  buildingsof  interest  were 
made  on  alternate  Saturday  afternoons  to  the  fol- 
lowingplaces :  —Bedford  Park  Estate,  church  and 
houses  ;  St.  Mary  Abbotts'  new  tower.  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall  and  buildings,  Knightsbridge 
Barracks,  Westminster  Abbey,  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Gh-ls,  B3w-street  New 
Police  Courts,  and  Hampton  Court  Palace.  These 
visits  were  uniformly  well  attended.  Negotiations 
are  pending  by  which  the  Association  will  receive 
on  loan  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, a  number  of  valuable  books,  many  of  which 
duplicate  those  already  in  the  Association  library. 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Mathews  and  H.  L.  Florence, 
past -Presidents,  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  re- 
presentatives on  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  engaged  in 
preparing  a  general  scheme  for  an  examination 
for  membership  of  the  Institute.  References 
were  made  to  the  excursions  to  Norfolk  and  the 


North  of  Italy.  Considerable  increased  accom- 
modation had  been  obtained  in  the  library 
and  committee-rooms,  and  the  Association  now 
holds  the  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  lease,  sub-lottiug  a  portion. 
The  premium  of  five  guineas,  offered  for  a 
design  for  a  title-page  for  the  first  volume  of 
the  second  series  of  the  Sketch-Book,  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Poley.  The  Birmingham 
branch  continued  to  work  efficiently  in  con- 
nection with  the  Association,  and  had  availed 
itself  fuUy  of  all  the  privileges  of  membership. 
Amongst  the  honours  taken  by  members  of 
the  Association  during  the  past  year  had  been  : 
— At  the  Royal  Academy :  F.  Baggallay,  gold 
medal ;  J.  Inoe,  medal  of  merit  in  same  compe- 
tition ;  and  R.  Gibson,  travelling  studentship. 
At  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects : 
L.  Stokes,  Pugin  travelling  studentship ;  F. 
Hemings  and  M.  J.  Landsell,  medals  of  merit 
in  same  competition  ;  E.  Harnor,  Soane  medal- 
lion ;  L.  B.  Broim,  the  Tite  prize ;  and  G.  H. 
Blagrove,  prize  essay.  In  conclusion,  the 
committee  strongly  urged  upon  the  younger 
members  the  importance  of  devoting  a  part 
of  their  spare  time  to  cultivating  their  abihties, 
by  joining  one,  at  least,  of  the  classes,  which 
were  open  to  all,  and  which  would  be  found  to 
be  most  serviceable  aids  to  their  professional 
progress. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  this  report,  referred  to  the  active 
steps  taken  by  the  Association  in  urging  upon 
the  Institute  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  com- 
pulsory examination  upon  all  future  candidates 
for  admission  to  th  e  ranks  of  the  latter  body. 
The  Association  was  the  nursery  not  only  of 
the  Institute,  but  of  the  profession,  and  it 
behoved  all  members  to  see  that  the  compulsory 
examination  was  not  a  failure.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  an  unfortunate  occurrence 
he  hoped  that  special  classes  would  be  started 
without  delay  to  aid  members  in  preparing  for 
the  examination.  He  detailed  the  operations 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  consider  this  matter,  and  mentioned 
that,  besides  the  representative  members  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  the  committee  included 
Messrs.  Roger  Smith,  Lacy  Ridge, Watson,  and 
other  well-known  members  of  the  Association. 
The  report  havmg  been  Tmanimously  adopted, 
Mr.  Mathews,  as  treasurer,  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  balance-sheet.  This  was  of  a  satis- 
factory character,  and  showed  total  expenditure 
of  £603  lis.  4d.  The  cash  in  treasurer's  hands 
had  been  reduced  from  £124  17s.  8d.  to 
£51  13s.  lOd.  The  arrears  of  members'  sub- 
scriptions and  rents  were  estimated  at 
£140  ;  the  value  of  the  library  furniture, 
&c.,  was  estimated  at  £700;  and  these 
items,  with  a  few  minor  ones  of  credit  and 
liabiUties  in  connection  with  the  prize  lists, 
showed  a  total  balance  in  favour  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  £859  lis.  Mr.  Mathews  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  result  of  the  recent  altera- 
tions of  the  premises,  and  stated  that  although 
the  rent  was  now  higher  than  formerly,  the 
Association  obtained  much  better  acconmioda- 
tion,  and  by  letting  the  rooms  the  ultimate  ex. 
pense  was  little  more,  while  they  possessed  a  21 
years'  lease  in  place  of  being  yearly  tenants. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
library  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Peatt, 
librarian.  It  stated  that  the  attendance  had 
been  good,  especially  amongst  new  members, 
and  an  average  of  42  volumes  were  changed  each 
night.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  volumes,  which 
no'w  numbered  1,040,  additional  bookcases  had 
been  necessary.  Great  inconvenience  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  neglect  to  return  books  at  the 
proper  time,  no  fewer  than  45  per  cent,  of  the 
members  taking  out  books  having  been  fined. 
This  report  having  been  adopted,  Mr.  L.  C. 
RiDDETT  proposed  that  the  reports  be  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  members.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  had  been  spent,  and  there 
were  nine  more  reports  to  be  passed,  for  which 
fair  consideration  and  discussion  was  impossible 
owing  to  the  impatience  of  members  to  hear  the 
address  of  the  evening.  Messrs.  Claekson  and 
Stannus  objected  to  this,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense involved  ;  while  Messrs.  Floeence, 
Mathews,  and  others  considered  that  the  reports 
related  to  a  primary  work  of  the  Association, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  entered  in  its  archives. 
The  promise  was  made  that  in  future  the  reports 
should  be  published  in  the  "  Brown  Book,"  and 
the  consideration  of  the  others  were  postponed 
till  after  Mr.  Lee  had  read  his 
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PBESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Having  outlined  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  recent  conversazione,  the  President 
said  he  proposed  that  evening  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  past  with  the  aim  of  seeing  what 
could  be  done  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
organisation.     The  continued  depression  in 
trade  had  probably  affected  the  Association,  for 
although  the  members  had  increased,  the  classes 
had  scarcely  beeii  so  well  supported  as  in  past 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Class  of  Con- 
struction, where  the  attendance  had  been  quite 
exceptional.    The  general  depression  ought  to 
be  but  an  incentive  to  harder  work  and  increased 
application,  and  the  committee  desired  to  see 
proofs  of  a  more  vigorous  spirit  in  the  younger 
members  than  was  evinced  by  their  predecessors. 
There  was  a  general  lack  of  energy  in  the  com- 
petitions for  the  Association  prizes,  many  of 
which  had  of  recent  years  to  be  withheld,  as 
the  drawings  were  not  up  to  the  standard.  It 
was  true  that  the  want  the  Association  first 
supplied  had  since  been  recognised  by  other 
bodies,  and  that  various  schemes  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  in  architectural  offices  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  South  Kensington,  the 
architectural  class    at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Schools  of  Art,  University  College,  the  R.I.B.A. 
Voluntary  Examination  Class,   the  Building 
News  Designing  Club,  and  the  Architectural 
Museum  Sketch  Book.  These  were  not  rivals,  but 
co-trustees,  for  the  education  of  students,  and 
the  development  of  these  institutions  and  the 
inducements  they  offered  were  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  falling  off  in  these  classes.  The 
Class  of  Design  had  been  almost  eclipsed  by  the 
Elementary  Class  of  Design.  It  seemed  that  the 
mass  of  architectural  students  in  the  present 
day  found  it  much  easier  to  sit  down  and  be 
taught  and  crammed,  than  to  work  out  their 
own  conceptions  in  a  more  independent  manner. 
To  send  designs  up  to  the  Buildino  News  and 
obtain  notoriety  by  having  them  published  in  its 
pages,  had  naturally  an  infatuation  for  the 
youthful  mind,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  should  prefer  such  occasional  fame 
to  the  more  healthy,  if  outspoken,  criticism  of 
their  fellow-men.     By  so  doing,  students  lost 
more  than  half  the  advantages  the  Class  of 
Design  especially  afforded  ;  for  (added  the  Pre- 
sident) I  myself  was  for  many  years  a  member, 
and  consider  that  in  that  class  I  learned  how 
to  design,  and,  more  than  that,  to  criticise  and 
receive  criticism,  and  to  be  able  to  reason  out 
my  own  design.     In  making  my  dravdngs  I 
was  always  put  on  my  mettle  to  anticipate 
what  the  other  members  of  the  class  would 
object  to,  and  to  have  my  argument  ready  to 
refute  them  if  possible ;  and  this  system  has,  I 
believe,  since  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  deal- 
ing with  my  clients.    He  urged  the  neophyte, 
by  all  means,  to  join  the  elementary  class,  and 
there  learn  about  the  past  styles  of  architecture, 
but  when  he  was  thus  furnished  for  the  fight, 
why  should  he,  he  asked,  Achilles-like,  go  and 
sulk  in  his  tent  or  skulk  behind  a  motto  in  the 
Building  News  ?   To  win  the  prize  in  the  Class 
of  Design  ought  to  be  harder  work  than  to 
gain  any  other  honour  awarded  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, not  excepting  the  silver  medal ;  and  if 
the  class  showed  signs  of  raising  itself,  he  felt 
sure  the  reward  for  the  successful  competitor 
would  be  increased  to  a  sum  more  worthy  of  its 
old  establishment.    While  they  were  pleased  to 
note  the  success  of  the  Class  of  Construction, 
which  numbered  more  than  double  the  members 
in  all  the  other  classes  put  together,  he  would 
ask :  Did  their  students  intend  to  call  themselves 
surveyors  or  architects  in  after-life,  or  were  they 
to  have  a  new  profession  of  "Building  Con- 
structors?"   Did  they  imagine   that  if  they 
were  well  up  in  specifications,  were  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  the  mason's  craft,  and  could 
circumvent  the  wiles  of  the  plumber,  that  design 
would  come,  a  Minerva  springing  ready-made 
from  the  brain  of  the  speftification -maker  ready 
to  conquer  the  world  of  Art  ?    He  believed  that 
many  members  joined  the  Association  for  one  of 
three  reasons  :  1st,  because  many  of  their  friends 
were  members  ;  2nd,  because  Mr.  So-and-So,  to 
whom  they  were  articled,  thoiight  they  had  better 
join,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  present 
usefulness  and  for  their  subsequent  good  ;  and 
3rd,  to  attend  classes  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
self-education  and  with  a  determination  of 
going  in  for  hard  work ;  but  of  the  last  class  he 
feared  there  were  but  few.    He  invited  the 
younger  members  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 


their  meetings,  but  suggested  that  it  would 
be  desirable,  first  of  all,  to  study  the  subjects 
which  had  already  been  published  as  the 
titles  of  the  papers.  Small  cliques  or  inner 
societies  might  be  formed,  meeting  at  each  others' 
houses,  to  discuss  these  questions  in  private. 
The  Association  had  not  been  unsuccessful  as  a 
whole  during  the  past  session,  for  the  report 
had  shown  that  most  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Academy  and  Institute  had  been  taken  by  their 
members.  The  programme  of  the  coming 
session  included  a  varied  list  of  papers  ;  six  of 
them  were  essentially  domestic,  two  were  de- 
scriptive of  the  Association  tours,  and  two 
practical,  one  was  ecclesiastic,  and  the  list  was 
closed  with  a  purely  artistic  paper,  dealing  with 
colour- decoration  from  a  painter's  point  of  view. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  members  generally  to 
support  the  Sketch-Book  committee  in  the  new 
series  of  that  important  work,  remarking  that 
were  the  Association  to  cease  to  exist  to- 
morrow, the  twelve  volumes  of  sketches 
already  published  would  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  its  energy  and  earnestness.  Recurring 
to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Association, 
he  thought  that  one  reason  why  more  members 
did  not  compete  was  because  the  rewards  were 
intrinsically  inadequate  to  the  labour  expected, 
and  a  sub-committee  would  present  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  at  their  next  meeting, 
a  report  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed :  1st,  to  raise  a  sum  producing  annually 
£20  for  founding  a  travelling  studentship, 
limited  to  members  not  more  than  23  years  of 
age,  and  election  to  which  should  be  based  on 
powers  of  design  as  well  as  draughtsmanship  ; 
2nd,  to  endeavour  to  considerably  increase  the 
value  of  the  present  open  prizes.  He  trusted 
the  members  would  each  support  this  scheme  to 
the  extent  of  their  power.  The  proposed  com- 
pulsory architectural  examination  about  to  be 
established  by  the  Institute  was  heartily  com- 
mended as  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  issue 
of  an  architectur  al  diploma,  by  which  unquaUfied 
persons  would  be  prevented  from  trading  in  the 
name  of  "  architect."  In  conclusion,  he  said  he 
trusted  that  during  the  present  session  the  har- 
mony of  the  Association,  notwithstanding  its 
ponderosity,  would  be  maintained  ;  that  in  their 
social  connection  members  would  all  be  ever 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  less  successful 
brethren  ;  and  in  their  labours  together  in  that 
house  he  hoped  they  would  strive  by  all  means 
in  their  power  to  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  their 
motto,  and  learn  so  to  order  their  ways  that  pos- 
terity would  at  least  allow  that  the  architects  of 
the  19th  century,  whatever  else  their  short- 
comings, did,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
"Design  with  beauty  and  build  in  truth." 

Mr.  Eales,  hon.  sec,  read  in  succession  the 
reports  of  the  various  classes,  which,  after  a 
general  discussion  and  protests  against  the  sand- 
wiching of  the  address  between  them,  were 
adopted  en  masse.  That  of  the  Class  of  Design 
spoke  of  a  falling  off,  owing  to  other  attractions, 
to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  in  attendances  and 
work  accomplished.  The  Elementary  Class  of 
Design  was  more  satisfactory,  and  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years.  The  Colour  Decoration  Class  was  but 
fairly  good,  there  being  a  decrease  in  numbers, 
attendances,  and  sketches.  The  Class  of  Archi- 
tectural Science  had  shown  an  advance  upon  the 
previous  jear,  but  the  committee,  thinking  that 
its  popularity  and  usefulness  were  diminished  by 
the  high-sounding  title,  had  reconstructed  it 
under  the  name  of  the  Advanced  Class  of  Con- 
struction and  Practice.  The  Class  of  Construc- 
tion and  Practice  was  the  most  successful  and 
popular  class.  There  were  109  members,  but  it 
was  complained  that  members  did  not  attend 
regularly,  especially  those  who  sent  in  replies. 
A  Surveying  Class  had  been  organised  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmesley,  C.E.,  and 
had  been  a  thorough  success.  The  members 
visited  Hampstead  Heath  on  Saturday  after- 
noons for  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments, and  on  the  following  Thursday  nights 
met  in  class  to  discuss  the  work  done,  and  to 
study  the  theory  of  the  subject,  to  examine  new 
and  modified  instruments,  &c.  The  Sketchbook 
report  stated  that  a  new  series  was  about  to  be 
commenced,  and  that  younger  men  had  been  put 
on  the  committee  in  order  to  infuse  new  bio  id 
into  the  undertaking.  Reports  were  also  read 
as  to  the  Norfolk  and  Lombardy  excursions, 
conducted  respectively  by  Messrs.  Pink  and 
Stannus,  and  it  was  recommended  that  an 
Italian  excursion  be  organised  every  two  years. 


Mr.  Lacy  "W.  Ridge  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  practical  address 
of  that  evening,  and  at  the  conversazione ;  and 
Mr.  BLAsniii,  in  seconding  this,  said,  as  an  old 
Past-President,  he  was  struck  with  the  widening 
work  of  the  Association,  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  a  President  who  devoted  himself,  as 
Mr.  Lee  had  done,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
work  of  the  Association,  to  introduce  into  his 
address  an  ever  increasing  range  of  topics.  It 
seemed  inevitable  that  each  new  occupant  of 
the  chair  should  find  a  little  fault  with  the 
younger  men  for  their  want  of  energy  in  class- 
work.  This  was  probably  well,  as  a  good  deal 
of  time  was  lost  by  young  members  before 
settling  into  work.  Within  certain  limits,  the 
creation  of  inner  cliques  within  the  Association 
was  desirable,  and  these  might  be  usefully 
organised  by  members  for  assisting  one  another 
to  spend  short  holidays  on  the  Continent, 
in  seeing  for  themselves  celebrated  build- 
ings and  other  modes  of  life.  The  pro- 
proposed  studentsliip  would  involve  a  large  ex- 
penditure, and  its  details  would  need  careful 
consideration  in  committee,  but  he  would  sug- 
gest that  a  grant  in  aid  be  made  at  once  by  the 
Association,  so  that  it  could  be  organised  next 
summer. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Claekson,  ex-president,  said  he  had 
put  down  the  number  and  value  of  the  prizes 
now  offered  to  architectural  students  by  Asso- 
ciation, Institute,  and  other  bodies.  Having 
assessed  the  value  of  medals  and  books,  he  found 
that  almost  £400  was  annually  distributed  in 
between  30  and  40  premiums,  no  inconsiderable 
amount  for  an  industrious  student  to  set  before 
him,  as  times  were  with  architects,  although,  of 
course,  this  calculation  included  some  second 
and  third  prizes.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  sup- 
ported the  proposal  to  establish  a  studentship, 
and  believed  it  would  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable benefit.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Reddett,  and  was  carried  by 
acclamation.  In  acknowledging  it,  the  Peesi- 
dent  said  ho  felt  justified  in  what  Mr.  Blashill 
had  referred  to  as  fault-finding,  as  he  considered 
the  classes  should  increase  at  least  commensu- 
rately  with  the  growth  of  the  Association, 
whereas  he  found  that  while  since  about  1873 
their  numbers  had  been  raised  from  600  to  800, 
the  classes  had  absolutely  fewer  members,  and 
these  attended  less  frequently  than  then. 


OLD  ST.  PAUL'S.* 

{Continued  from  page  525.) 

r  f^HE  Ladi/  Chapel  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  of 
I  the  13th  century  (f-)  ;  in  1318,  by  order  of 
the  dean,  seven  tapers  burned  at  the  celebrations 
therein  in  honour  of  God,  our  Lady,  and  St.  Law- 
rence. These  were  furnished  by  offerings  to  the 
images  of  St.  Lawrence  and  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  chapel  or  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  on  the 
outside  thereof  to  the  east. 

An  altar  of  <SY.  Mary  Magdalene  and  one  of  St. 
Martha  and  St.  Mar  ij  Magdalene,  are  mentioned(A2) , 
as  well  as  St.  Lawrence' s  Chapel  opposite  the 
Sacristy.  A  chantry atSt.  Lawrence's  altarwas 
founded  by  dean  de  St.  Marie  I'Eglise,  1241- 
1243,  and  two  deans  had  chantries  in  the  Chapel 
of  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence  (2-),  the  earlier  being 
Ueoffrey  de  Lucy,  1231-41.  Another  incident 
connects  these  chapels  with  this  part  of  the 
church.  Oa  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  towards 
the  upper  end  thereof,  was  a  certain  oratory, 
with  images  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  SS.  John 
B.,  Lawrence,  and  Mary  Magdalene  (/-),  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy,  and  the  Joys  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  vault  and  elsewhere,  the  Nativity 
within  a  glorious  tabernacle  on  the  South  wall, 
with  images  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret. 
The  founder  was  Canon  de  Waltham,  in  1326. 

The  Sacristy  contained  an  altar,  a  furnace  for 
baking  altar  breads,  a  lavatory  for  washing 
altar  linen,  and  three  distinct  chambers  (domus.) 
The  Treasury  {k"),  with  three  chambers  (domus), 
for  storing  the  ornaments,  jewels,  and  plate  is 
more  than  once  mentioned,  and  in  the  chamber 
office  we  may  recognise  the  chamberlain's 
chequer,  who  was  bursar,  collector  of  revenues, 
paymaster  of  stipends,  and  furnisher  of  neces- 
saries for  divine  service. 

A  range  of  parcloses  divided  off  the  two  eastern 
bays  of  the  new  work  ;  the  central  chapel  was 

*  A  paper  by  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D., 
F.S  A.,  rrecentor  of  Chichester  ;  read  before  the  niem- 
birs  of  St.  Paul's  Ecolesiological  Society,  Nov.  4th,  1880. 
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tliat  of  St.  Mary  :  on  the  north  was  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Ocorge  {I'),  and  on  tho  south  the  Chapel  of 
SI.  Diinstan  (»«')  divided  from  the  Lady  Chapel 
by  tho  fine  tomb  of  1  lenry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Bishop  Baldock,  as  so  great  a  furtherer  of  that 
stately  building  eastward  from  the  quire  called 
the  New  AVork,  was  buried  under  a  brass 
in  the  midst  of  tho  Lady  Chapel  {n^).  At  his 
feet  Bishop  Bray  broke,  in  1404  (o^),  was  laid 
under  a  fair  marble  stone  inlaid  with  letters  made 
every  one  of  a  several  piece  of  brass.  Bishop 
Stokcsley,  in  1539,  was  buried  afore  the  altar  of 
our  Lady  Chapel  behind  St.  Ei'kenwald's 
shrine:  {p')  Bishop  Eustace'de  Faulconbridge, 
who  died  in  1228,  was  buried  in  the  south  wall 
of  tho  New  "Work,  and  Bishop  Wengham  was 
entombed  near  him. 

Three  other  altars  occur  here  ;  one,  close  to  this 
spot, 

The  altar  of  St.  Michael,  at  which  these  two 
bishops  founded  chantries  (r^)  ;  and  two  at  the 
other  end  ' '  above  tho  vaults  of  the  western 
church"  [that  is,  St.  Faith]  having  the  same 
founder  Bishop  Nigel,  or  Le  Noir  (1229-1241), 
(43),  and  endowed  with  older  chantries  by  Bishop 
Eichard  de  Ely  or  FitzNeale,  (1189-98),  who 
was  buried  under  a  beautiful  tomb  {l^).  These 
were  the  altars  of  [li^) 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterhury  and  St.  Dcjiis, 
and  Dean  de  Newport,  c.  1260,  had  a  chan- 
try ;  and  they  were  removed  from  another  site 
when  the  apsidal  choir  of  Maurice  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  work  of  reconstruction  eastward  led  to 
the  translation  of  several  altars  and  bishops' 
tombs. 

The  Crypt,  of  four  alleys,  and  eight  bays,  ex- 
tended from  the  old  Norman  crypt  of  Maurice, 
below  the  flight  of  stairs  in  the  upper  choir 
at  the  entrance  of  the  presbytery,  and  therefore 
was  loftier  than  the  earlier  work  into  which  two 
doors  opened.  There  Bishop  Theodred,  in  a 
ftiU  more  ancient  subterranean  church,  had  beeu 
buried  near  the  window  of  the  crypt,  so  that  his 
tomb  was  visible  to  the  passers-by  (t-),  as  in  two 
similar  instances  at  Canterbury  and  St.  Neot's. 
The  new  Craodcs  or  Shraodes  were  divided  by  a 
screen  into  two  parts  :  the  Chapel  of  Jesus  on  the 
east,  and  St.  Faith'' s  Church  on  the  west  ;  a 
vestrj'-  was  formed  in  one  bay  of  the  south  aisle, 
from  which  a  chapel  projected. 

The  Jesus  Guild  t  from  1459,  every  night  after 
Compline  sang  three  Salves  "before  Jhesu, 
Our  Ladie,  and  St.  Sebastian"  («'),  probably 
altars  with  images  with  those  dedications. 

We  have  some  interesting  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  Guild  which  assembled  here  ; 
they  light  up  the  subject  with  curious  glimpses 
of  ancient  life  and  customs.  Their  days  of 
E  ssembly  were  the  feasts  of  the  Transfiguration 
and  Name  of  Jesus.  Six  waits  with  banners, 
painted  cognisances  embroidered  with  the  sacred 
monogram,  went  through  all  the  streets  and 
suburbs  of  London,  playing  with  their  instru- 
mentSj  to  give  knowledge  and  warning  to  tbe 
people ;  the  altars  were  garnished  ;  a  cresset 
light  and  bonfire  burned  in  the  evening  before 
the  north  door  of  the  Craodes ;  herbs,  and  gar- 
lands, and  modest  fare  of  bread,  and  some 
barrels  of  ale,  gladdened  the  day  time  after  the 
solemn  service  sung  [Regist.  457-458.]  "VVe 
hear,  also,  of  ringing  and  tolling  of  bells,  blow- 
ing organs,  tapers  and  torches,  as  became  a 
fraternity  which  had  for  its  rector  the  dean. 

There  was  also  an  altar  of  St.  Illiadtgund, 
which  had  a  cross,  and  iron  gate  or  carol,  with  a 
lamp  hanging  in  a  floriated  crown.  It  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Eichard  {x').  The  dedication 
is  rare,  but  occurred  in  the  Abbey  of  Bradsole 
and  Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  matin  mass  was  said  daily  at  5  a.m.  at 
the  altar  of  SS.  Ti  ter  and  Paul,  mentioned  in 
1108-27,  or  Altar  of  the  Apostles,  whence  it  was 
called  the  Apostles'  Ma.ss,  for  which  in  1559 
matins  were  substituted.  Hie  minor  .canons 
sang  it.  In  1229,  Dean  Pateshull  founded  a 
chantry  here  [if') . 

The  inventories  tell  us  of  a  store  of  rich  vest- 
ments, a  goodly  array  of  ornaments,  and  costly 
trappings,  with 

Tmaffcs  of  ffold  slnrnlinr  in  suLclry  slajrcs, 

And  more  riche  tabernacles, 

And  with  jiiC'ruv  inure  ijiimaclcs  , 

And  moi-c  curious  jioi  traitures 

Aiid  quuintc  maimer  of  figures  of  golde  -woik. 

Having  "built  up  again  that  ancient  and 
famous  monument  the  church  and  steeple  of  St. 
Paul's"  («■'),  we  miiy  pass  on  to  re^•ive  its  inner 
life. 


They  wliilan  used  duly  every  day 
Their  serviee  and  their  holy  thiiigH  to  say  : 
At  morn  and  eve  beside  their  antheine.s  sweet, 
Their  Memories,  Masses,  and  their  Complines  meet,  (t^) 
Customs  and  Ititc.  The  nave  was  an  open  walk, 
and  subject  to  many  irreverent  and  profane 
abuses.  Stones  and  arrows,  launched  at  cornice- 
haunting  martlet  and  other  birds,  harmed 
images  and  windows  ;  fUthy  practices  made  the 
door  almost  inaccessible  ;  beggars  and  disrepu  - 
table  persons  haunted  the  aisles.  Twelve 
vniters  for  the  public  service  waited  employ- 
ment at  certain  stations.  The  sacristc,  who 
were  forbidden  to  wear  their  hoods  in  slovenly 
fashion  hanging  about  their  necks,  or  walk 
covered  in  the  choir,  were  required  to  remove 
"  common  women,  bearers  of  merchandise,  eale- 
men  who  occupied  the  porches,  mendicants  who 
claimed  certain  spots  as  their  own,  and  minstrels 
making  an  unholy  noise  round  the  altars  of  St. 
Mary  and  the  Eood"  {c^).  "The  south  alley 
was  for  usury,  the  north  for  simony,  and  the 
horse-fair  in  the  midst  for  all  kind  of  bargains, 
and  the  font  for  ordinary  payments  of  money" 
{d^).  In  the  centre  "  the  midst  alley  was  their 
large  censer,  reaching  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground"  [e').  On  Sundays  all  tho  City  churches 
sent  hither  their  congregations,  at  9  a.m.,  to 
hear  the  "Word  of  God.  On  "Whitsun  Monday 
all  the  country  parishes  of  the  diocese  came  with 
cross  and  banner  ;  on  Tuesday  the  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex ;  on  "Wednesday  his  brothers  of 
Essex  and  Colchester,  and  the  rest  on  the  fol- 
lowing days,  led  their  people  with  hymn  and 
praise  and  procession  to  offer  at  the  high  altar. 
There  were  several  daily  masses,  the  matin  or 
Apostles'  mass,  mass  of  the  Blessed  "Virgin, 
Missa  Familiaris,  mass  for  the  dead  and  bene- 
factors, chapter  mass  on  Saturdays  and  at  meet- 
ing's of  the  chapter,  sung  by  minor  canons,  high 
mass  on  Sundays  and  festivals  at  the  high  altar. 
Besides  th(  se  were  chantry-masses,  and  the  pri- 
vate masses  of  the  dignitaries  and  canons  at  the 
collateral  or  capitular  altars,  and  the  masses  of 
the  Guilds,  three  of  which  were  connected  with 
the  cathedral.  These  collateral  altars  were 
served  by  the  canons  for  private  masses ;  the 
Benedictines  had  others  of  pecuHar  sanctity  ac 
Worcester  and  Canterbury.  A  shrine  of  each 
saint  stood  on  the  respective  altars. 

The  obsequies  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  others  were  held  in 
the  presbytery. 

The  stalls  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  prebendary  and  the  antiphon  of  one  of  the 
five  Psalms,  which  every  occupant  was  bound  to 
recite  daily  by  the  ordinance  of  Bishop  Maurice. 
The  bishop,  in  great  feasts,  at  matins,  and 
vespers,  occupied  the  dean's  stall,  but  did  not 
wear  his  pontificials  (/^)  ;  two  acolytes  in  albe 
and  amice,  holding  lighted  tapers,  stood  before 
him,  waiting  until  he  went  to  cense  the  altars 
at  the  Benedictus  and  Magnificat  {g^).  At  each 
corner  of  the  choir  stood  two  boys  of  the 
almonry,  and  acted  in  turn  as  taper-bearers. 
Vicars  were  forbidden  to  hang  about  the  choir 
doors  at  Teirce,  expecting  the  arrival  of  their 
masters.  The  habit  of  a  canon  in  choir  was  a 
rochet  (colobium),  or  surplice  of  linen,  worn 
under  a  black  cope,  except  when  the  silk  choir- 
cope  was  used  on  festivals  after  processions,  and 
with  a  grey  "  ame.ss."  The  minor  canons  wore 
amesses  of  black  fur  called  calabre,  and  lined 
with,  minever,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
chaplains  and  vicars,  whose  almuce  was  made  of 
black  cloth.  A  double  cap  was  permitted  at 
matins.  On  the  great  festivals  four  boys,  sur- 
pliced,  sang  the  versicles  at  matins  and  the 
hours;  two  priests  censed  the  altars  at  Bene- 
dictus and  Magnificat ;  the  proces^ion  was  made 
with  two  cross-bearers,  two  thuriblers,  three 
deacons  and  three  sub-deacons,  and  three  aco- 
lytes ;  four  candles  burned  on  the  altar ;  the 
choir  wore  copes  at  mass  ;  three  deacons 
sang  the  grail,  and  three  minor  canons  the 
Alleluia.  As  at  Chichester,  festivals  were 
classed  in  five  orders  of  dignity  or  rauk. 
Cfinons  and  clerks  entered  by  tho  two  proces- 
sional doors,  which  opened  from  the  aisles  on 
the  presbytery  platform  above  the  choir  steps 
[over  .which  hung  the  Lenten  veil],  and  there 
bowed  to  the  altar,  and  the  bi?hop.  They  might 
also  come  in  by  the  west  door,  and  then  bowed 
to  the  altar  and  the  dean.  The  ceremony  was 
lepcatecl  in  leaving  the  choir.  All  stood  except 
during  the  Psalms  at  Nocturns,  and  at  Mass 
when  the  Lessons,  Grail,  Alhduia,  anel  Tract 
were  sung.  At  the  Gloria  Patri  all  turned  to 
the  altar,  and  also  in  the  Creed  at  the  Incarna- 
Cus,  and  at  its  closing  clause  ;  and  three  times 


in  tho  Gloria  in  Excclsis,  when,  as  at  the  Gloria 
Tibi  Domine,  they  used  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  order  of  the  Procession  on  Great  Feasts, 
when  the  altars  extra  chorum  were  censed  at  the 
Benedictus  and  Magnificat,  during  Matins  and 
Vespers,  indicates  the  position  of  the  Shrine  and 
other  monuments.  Two  canons  vested  in  silk 
copes  left  the  sacristy,  compassed  St.  Erken- 
wald's  shrine,  and  proceeded  to  tho  Lady-altar 
and  font.  Then,  separating,  one  censed  the 
altars  on  the  north,  and  the  other  those  on  tho 
south  side,  until  they  met  again  at  the  altar  of 
St.  John  Baptist  on  the  north  side ;  thence  they 
passed  through  the  north  door  of  the  presbytery, 
visiting  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Eoger  le  Noir  in 
tho  north  aisle,  and  finally  arriving  before  the 
high  altar.  They  then  passed  down  the  choir 
as  far  as  the  lectern,  and  returned  to  their 
stalls. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bishop  imitating 
"  Him  Whom  the  Innocents  follow  whitherso- 
ever He  goeth,"  had  led  to  great  crowding  and 
disturbance,  so  that  strict  decency  and  order  were 
enforced.  The  boys  personated  the  bishop, 
dean,  and  choral  dignitaries,  the  archdeacon, 
and  residentiary  canons.  They  observed  their 
ancient  rite,  made  out  their  table  of  services,  and 
read  in  chapter.  The  thuriblers  and  taper- 
bearers  and  servers  were  furnished  by  members, 
only  of  the  second  and  third  forms.  At  Salis- 
bury the  canons  resigned  their  stalls  to  those 
who  personated  them,  but  it  was  not  so  here. 
The  bishop  was  pontifically  habited,  and  sang 
all  the  office  except  the  secret  of  the  mass,  the 
rest  wore  the  choral  habit ;  the  bishop  was  at- 
tended by  two  chaplains,  two  taper-bearers,  and 
five  clerks,  with  censer  and  chant,  in  the  pro- 
cession, which  was  headed  by  the  vergers. 
Supper  was  served  after  the  first  vespers  of  St. 
John  for  the  bishop  in  the  palace,  for  the  dean 
and  four  companions  in  the  deanery,  for  the 
dignitary  and  three  fellows  in  the  dignitary's 
manse,  and  for  the  canon,  with  two  other  boy- 
guests,  in  the  residentiary  house.  Supper  and 
dinner  were  provided  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day, 
after  which  they  met  in  the  pari-ise,  and  mounted 
horses  provided  by  each  of  the  chapter  who  was 
personated  ;  the  bishop  finally  giving  his  bene- 
diction. 

Another  curious  local  custom  was  the  wearing 
of  garlands  of  red  roses  by  the  canons  at  the 
installation  of  a  bishop,  and  on  other  occasions  ; 
when  the  reception  of  a  doe  and  buck  wa:: 
solemnly  performed  at  the  steps  of  the  quire  by 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  attired  in  their 
sacred  vestments,  and  wearing  garlands  of 
flowers  on  their  heads,  and  the  hams  of  the  buck 
carrieel  on  the  top  of  a  spear  in  procession  round 
abotit  the  body  of  the  church  with  a  great  noise 
of  hornblowers. 

Owing  to  the  restricted  space  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral,  the  cloisters  erected  on  tho 
gardens  of  the  dean  and  canons  were  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  being  erected  in  two  storeys ;  in  the 
centre  stood  the  polygonal  chapter-house,  as  in 
the  Benedictine  priory  of  Belvoir,  the  only  other 
parallel.  Below  the  chapter-house,  as  at  Wells, 
was  an  under-croft,  apparently  used  as  a 
sacristy. 

The  tapers  which  were  offered,  burning, 
before  the  image  of  St.  Mary  in  the  nave, 
were  extinguished  by  the  chamberlains  and 
bell-ringers,  and  carried  to  a  room  below  the 
chapter- house  to  be  melted  [Dugd.  19].  The 
recovery  of  the  remains  of  chapter-house  and 
cloisters  by  Mr.  Penrose,  are  among  the  most 
interesting  restorations  on  record. 

In  the  chapter-house  the  new  canon  was  re- 
ceived before  his  installation,  and  invested  by 
the  tradition  of  the  Book  of  the  Statutes  with  a 
loaf  of  white  commune  bread  laid  upon  it  [Ee- 
gistrum  25].  The  statutes  were  characterised 
by  a  peculiar  embodiment  of  portions  of  the 
Rule  of  Metz  for  Eegular  and  not  Secular 
Canons,  and  in  parts  are  word  for  word  with  St. 
Osmund's  Use  at  Sarum,  and  those  of  Lincoln, 
which  were  founded  in  their  turn  on  Eouen. 
Dean  Ralph  de  Diccto  built  tlie  eleanery  and 
chapel  [Wharton  203]  [Dugd.  7]  ;  the  chancel- 
lor's house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  close 
[Diigd.  10]. 

Hou.'^co  allotted  to  the  dignitaries  and  preben- 
daries, and  a  Louse,  attached  to  the  fabric,  in 
tlie  angle  towards  the  brew-hou.se  stood  iu  St. 
Paul's  Yard  [atrium]  [Eegistr.  13]. 

Tho  older  residcntiaries  are  found  occupying 
the  Earl  of  Hereford's  house  in  01Jeucs.se  Lane  ; 
Dian's  Chamber  and  Rosamund's  Bower  on 
Paul's  Wharf-hill,  where  the  church  peal  may 
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havo  suggested  to  Shakespeare  tlie  ringing  of 
St.Bcnet's  bells.  They  were  fortunately  excused 
from  the  banqueting  and  costly  expenses,  the 
dancing  and  singing  through  street  and  lane 
which  attended  the  first  year's  experience  of  a 
new  residentiary.  A  vicar  lived  with  him  who 
did  the  honours  and  issued  invitations.  Every 
morning  at  prime  he  fed  the  residents'  squires 
and  such  as  listed  to  come  ;  daily  at  three  refec- 
tions he  entertained  two  minor  canons,  two 
chaplains,  four  vicars,  two  boys  of  the  almonry, 
the  vergers  and  the  bell-ringers,  who  every 
night  woke  him,  and  continued  knocking  at 
the  door  for  fear  of  his  oversleeping  himself  and 
so  missing  attendance  at  matins.  A  sx^ecial 
dinner  to  his  brethren  every  quarter ;  two  great 
feasts  in  the  first  and  last  quarter  of  residence, 
followed  by  an  entertainment  of  the  choir  on  the 
morrow  on  the  remnants,  his  guests  being  duly 
invited  in  chapter  some  days  beforehand  ;  lesser 
suppers  after  compline  in  Advent,  and  provision 
of  a  minor  banquet  on  ale,  wine  of  Candy  and 
home  made,  wine  red  and  white,  cakes  and 
spices  served  before  a  good  pie ;  were  easy 
burdens  compared  with  the  reception  of  the 
Bishop,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  the 
Sheriffs,  Justices  and  Officers  of  the  City  court, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  honour  and  liberties  of 
the  church,  a  good-feeling  between  the  City  and 
the  Close,  and  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  law.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  resi- 
dence was  evaded  as  a  burden  and  the  highest 
authorities  interposed  to  enforce  it. 

The  chaplains  in  1391  occupied  a  manse  called 
the  Preste-house,  containing  a  common  hall  and 
chambers  [Registrum  149].  It  was  also  called 
the  College  of  St.  Peter  [Reg.  236-241],  and  we 
learn  its  position  from  a  chance  entry  1549-50, 
Jan.  7.  "  The  house  that  was  sometyme  the  Peter 
College  nexte  the  Dene's  place  in  Paulas  Cherche 
Terde"_  [Grey  Friars'  Chron].  Each  had  his  altar : 
vested  in  "white  surplices  they  approached  it, 
and  there  put  on  the  priestly  habit"  [Registr. 
235].  There  were  at  least  55  chantries,  some  so 
richly  endowed  that  many  a  rector  and  country 
vicar  leaving  their  benefices  [Registr.  142  Fuller 
Ch.  Ilist.  III.,  269,  271]— 

"  Ran  unto  London,  unto  Saint  Pauls, 
To  seeken  him  a  chantery  for  souls." 

—Chaucer  Prol.  511. 

The  vicars,  for  each  canon  formed  the  choir, 
they  had  their  own  house  and  common-table. 
Some  resided  with  their  masters.  Their  dress 
was  a  surplice  and  cope.    [Registrum  234.] 

The  petty  canons,  12  in  number,  had  anciently 
their  habitations  in  distinct  houses,  some  within 
the  precinct  of  the  church  and  some  without, 
but  in  1367,  dined  in  a  common  hall  which  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church  adjoining 
Pardon  Church,  Haugh  [Dugd.  24].  The  house 
-was  called  Peter  Canons.  The  only  cathedral 
which  possessed  minor  canons  was  Chichester. 
The  sub-canonici  of  Hereford  were  an  invention 
of  Laud. 

The  cemetery  had  a  postern  towards  West 
Cheap :  the  north  and  south  gates  of  the  greater 
cemetery  were  opened  only  for  the  passage  of  a 
bier,  on  festivals  and  in  Lent.  On  the  south 
and  east  sides  chains  were  placed  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  vehicles  [Registr.  73].  The  western 
Ijart  of  the  clo.se  was  the  Parvise  (atrium) .  In 
1191  a  great  meeting  of  the  king  and  his  council 
assembled  to  condemn  the  Lord  Chancellor 
[Hoveden  III.,  140].  Here  the  boys  of  London, 
in  1400  [Trokelaw,  352],  playing  at  Scotch  and 
English  in  their  struggle  to  crown  the  mock 
monarch  were  so  carried  away  by  their  game 
that  they  trod  each  ether  to  death. 

The  Pardon  churchyard,  with  its  central 
chapel,  resembled  the  cloisters  of  Winchester 
College. 

Thomas  Moore  was  burled  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  Pardon  churchyard,  on  the  north  side,  in 
which  he  rebuilt  a  beautiful  chapel  which  had 
been  erected  by  Gilbert  Becket,  the  portreeve, 
in  the  time  of  Stephen.  Around  the  walls  was 
painted  the  Dance  of  Machabray,  a  Dance  of 
Death,  commonly  called  the  Dance  of  Paules. 
It  was  destroyed  April  10,  1549,  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  except  the  library,  which  stood  over 
the  east  alley. 

"  1548  was  puUed  doune  the  chappell,  with  the 
chancell  house,  in  Pawlles  churchyerde."  (Grey 
Priars'  Chron.,  57.) 

"  1549,  April  10.  Was  pulled  down  the  cloister 
in  Pawlles  that  was  callyd  the  Pardon  church- 
yerd,  with  the  chappeU  that  stode  in  the  myddes." 
{Ibid,  58.) 


The  eight  boys  were  lodged  and  boarded  in 
the  almonry,  and  treated  with  marked  kindness. 
After  supper  on  Innocents'  day  the  new  resi- 
dentiary led  one  of  them  (his  child,  as  they  called 
them  at  Winchester,  in  election  week)  to  the 
almonry  with  torches,  dancing  and  leaping, 
whore  the  company  was  entertained  with  rolls, 
spices  and  wine,  until  another  canon  arrived 
with  his  child.  On  the  Octave  the  resident  had 
to  entertain  the  lay  bishops  and  all  his  following, 
and  dismissed  them  with  gifts,  sometimes  at  so 
late  an  hour  that  he  was  excused  matins.  On 
some  occasions  the  boy  had  to  sit  on  the  floor, 
and  not  at  the  residentiary' s  table,  in  order  to 
repress  any  un.seemly  conceit,  or  disorderly 
behaviour  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  almonry. 

The  bell  -tower  and  library  are  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  Custor  Operis 
was  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  belfry,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Campanile  juxta 
Chorum,  where  the  birds  collected  to  the  sore 
discomfiture  of  the  services.  Chaucer's  host 
swears  "  by  St.  Paule's  bell." 

The  south  side  of  the  churchyard  was  claimed 
in  10  Edward  II.  by  the  citizens,  as  the  place 
of  their  folkmote,  in  which  the  steeple  contain- 
ing their  common  bell  to  summon  them  stood  ; 
and  also  the  west  side,  that  with  the  lord  of 
Baynards'  Castle  they  might  view  their  armour 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  south  and  north 
sides  had  been  inclosed  by  Bishop  Beaumeis,  and 
now  the  King  made  a  grant  of  walling  the  rest 
on  account  of  robberies  and  murders  committed 
therein  {Stow,  121). 

1551,  Feb  26.  Was  hanged  at  Tower  Hylle,  Sii-  Myle3 
Partiygge,  the  'whych played  with  ICing  Henry  the  VIII. 
at  Dn^e,  for  the  grett  Beli'erry  that  stuode  in  Pawle's 
churchyard. — Ibid.  74. 

It  was  on  the  north  side,  and  had  a  leaded 
spire,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Paul  on  the  top,  and 
held  the  four  great  Jesus  Bells. 

There  was  a  hospital  founded  by  Henry  de 
Northampton,  in  the  decanate  of  Diceto. 

On  the  gates  of  the  palace  Felton  affixed  the 
bull  of  excommunication  issued  by  Pius  V.,  and 
atoned  for  his  temerity  with  his  life. 

Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  has  pointed  out  how  we 
may  trace  the  ancient  close  by  the  names  of 
existing  streets,  three  of  which  took  name  from 
the  wares  vended  by  limners  and  text-writers  of 
Paternosters,  Ave  Marias,  and  Credos.  Sermon 
Lane,  however,  is  a  corruption  of  Sliiremonger's 
or  Sheremoniers  Lane,  and,  possibly,  Godliman 
Street  may  be  added  to  his  list.  It  has  never 
yet  been  pointed  out  that 

"  For  all  souls 
Set  in  their  bederoUs, 
Pater  nostcr  qui 
With  an  Ave  Maria 
And  with  the  Conner  of  a  crede," 

were  said,  hence  their  sale  here.  Moreover,  all 
lay  folk,  man,  woman,  and  child,  were  required 
to  say  them.  (Cardw.  Doc.  Ann.  I.  154.) 

The  chief  church  of  the  capital  of  England 
had  a  formidable  rival  in  the  Benedictine  monas  • 
tery  of  West  Minster,  so  called  in  distinction  to 
the  minster  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  east.  Nearer  the 
palace,  it  absorbed  coronations,  obsequies, 
marriages,  and  visits  of  state,  and  I  need  not 
spend  time  in  giving  a  mere  outline  sketch  of  the 
memories  of  St.  Paul's. 

We  might  have  seen  in  imagination  the  march 
of  history  round  those  sacred  walls  ;  or  mingled 
in  the  royal  visits,  councils,  and  acts  of  State 
processions  forcing  their  way  through  the  nar- 
row streets,  with  stalls  of  stationers,  bead- 
makers,  and  text-writers,  who  penetrated  even 
the  nave  ;  and  across  the  cemetery,  with  its 
groups  of  mendicants ;  but  we  should  have 
turned  aside  from  the  scenes  round  the  cross, 
and  the  miserable  desecration  of  the  nave, 
related  many  a  time  aiul  oft,  and  never  heard 
without  a  fresh  sense  of  shame,  until  the  place 
was  purged  with  fire.  I  have,  howevtr,  care- 
fully, and  with  discretion,  refndned  from 
traversing  the  historic  ground  already  described 
so  beautifully  by  Dean  Milman,  nor  have  I  ven- 
tured to  trespass  on  the  architectural  domain  of 
Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Eerrey,  or  the  minuter 
details  supplied  by  the  local  researches  of  Dr. 
Sim: son.  I  have  simply  endeavoured  to  build 
again  the  fallen  stones  from  among  the  rubbish, 
and  to  revive,  what  Stowe  might  well  have 
more  fully  described  in  quaint  old  prose,  rivalling 
the  sublime  verse  of  Milton  when  alluding  to  the 
church  so  familiar  to  his  boyhood,  he  wrote  in 
lines  seldom  applied,  as  is  their  due,  to  their 
real  subject,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  new  dome,  I  dare 


only  say  that,  wantonly,  a  golden  oiiportunity 
was  lost  to 

"  rebuild 

The  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  with  porphyry. 
And  clap  so  bright  a  spire  upon't,  shall  make 
The  seaman  afiir  oft'  wonder  what  new 
And  never-sotting  star  heaven  hath  erected 
To  make  the  day  eternal  iu  this  island." 
{Shirley — Honoria  und  Mammon,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.) 
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CHIPS. 

At  a  ratepayers'  meeting  held  at  Bingley,  in  the 
West  Riding,  on  Wednesday  week,  it  was  decided 
almost  unanimously  that  the  improvement  com- 
missioners be  empowered  to  promote  a  lill  in  Par- 
liament for  the  construction  of  waterworks,  and 
for  other  improvements  in  the  town  of  Bingley. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  waterworks  scheme  is 
£55,500. 

The  local  board  of  Barkisland,  near  Halifax 
have  appointed  Mr.  Ralph  Rawstron,  a:;  sm'vcyor. 

The  Whitby  harbour  commissioners  on  Wednes- 
day week  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sandeman, 
C.E.,  of  Newcastle,  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  new  harbour,  agreeing  to  the  alterations  in  his 
plans  suggested  by  the  referee,  Mr.  Messant,  of 
the  Tyne  Commission.  It  was  decided  that  detailed 
plans  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners. 

The  parish-church  of  Blakeney,  Gloucestershire, 
was  reopened  on  Thursday  week  after  restora'ion, 
including  reseating,  increased  lighting  by  gas- 
standards,  and  decoration. 

A  large  cotton-mill  at  Lockhill,  near  Sowerby- 
bridge,  has  just  been  rebuilt  for  Messrs.  J.  Wood 
and  Son,  after  destruction  by  fire,  from  the  plans, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Messi-s.  Utley 
and  Gray,  of  Halifax.  It  is  five  stoiies  iu  height, 
and  measures  144ft.  by  109ft.,  and  72tt.  in  height. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hebblethwaite,  of  Halifax,  was  tha 
clerk  of  works,  and  the  undertaking  has  been 
cariied  out  by  local  contractors,  that  for  masonry 
being  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Parr,  of  Greetland, 
and  that  for  carpentery  and  joinery  by  Mr.  John 
Greenwood,  of  Rippouden. 

A  new  pulpit  in  St.  Nicholas'  parish-church 
Great  Yarmoutli,  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
erection  of  five  statues,  carved  by  Flemish  artists. 
It  is  proposed,  as  the  next  step  in  the  restoration  of 
this  great  church,  to  remove  the  children's  gallery, 
which  is  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

During  the  congress  of  the  British  Archcealogical 
Association  at  Devizes  in  August  last,  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  villa  were  uncovered  in  a  field  at 
Bromham.  It  was  decided  to  make  further 
explorations  of  the  site,  and  these  were  commenced 
last  week  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  George  R.  N.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  of  London, 
general  congress  secretary. 

The  memorial- stone  of  the  Cobien  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute  in  Kensal-road,  N.W., 
was  laid  by  Lord  Ljttelton  on  Saturday.  The 
street  frontage  is  of  deep  red  and  white  brick.  The 
builJiug  contains,  ou  the  ground-floor,  a  library, 
rcadiug-room,  smoking-room,  and  refreshment 
bar,  ai:d  ou  the  first-floor  a  large  hall  for  meetings. 
Mespr.".  Pennington  and  Brigden  are  the  architects, 
and  the  club  are  their  own  builders. 

Our  paragraph  last  week,  ou  p.  xv.,  respecting 
the  reopening  of  Chapel  Field,  Norwich,  was  in- 
correct in  two  or  three  particulars.  Mr.  IJaynes  is 
a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  not  the  city 
surveyor,  who  is  Mr.  W.  Lake.  The  manufac- 
turers of  the  iron  pavilion  were  Messrs.  Barnard, 
Bishop,  and  Barnard,  of  Norwich  — not  Barnard, 
Bi.shop,  and  Bolton. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  has  been  appointed  architect 
and  suiveyor  to  tlie  Incorporated  Society  of 
Licensed  Victuallers.  There  were  nearly  60  can- 
didates for  the  appointment. 

At  a  recent  examination  held  by  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  9,  Conduit -street,  W., 
seven  candidates  were  present,  and  certificates 
were  awarded  to  H.  P.  Bouluois,  BI.Iust.C.E., 
W.  K.  Burton,  A.  Harland,  0.  Junes,  M.Inst.CE., 
who  passed  the  examination  for  local  surveyors ; 
aud  a  second  certificate  was  awarded  to  A.  Har- 
land, who  also  passed  examination  for  inspector  of 
nuisances. 
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ILLXJSTEATIONS. 

DETAILS,   BAWDON   HOUSE,   HERTS. — ALMSHOUSES,  SPRIKG- 
FIELD,   ESSEX.— COTTAGE    RESIDENCE   AT   MAIDSTONE. — 

BT.   Peter's  church,  Plymouth.— commercial  sale 

BOOM  buildings,  LIVERPOOL. 

Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

THE  STAIECASE,  EAWDON  HOUSE,  HEETS. 

The  carved  balustrading  here  is  naturally  treated 
much  more  broadly  than  the  work  in  the  ' '  Oak 
room,"  and  is  almost  more  suggestive  of  a  stone 
than  an  oak  staircase.  Any  apparant  stiffness 
in  the  design  is  softened  in  execution  by  an 
avoidance  of  rigidly  straight  lines  in  detaQ, 
though  the  main  lines  are  true  enough — this  is 
particularly  noticeable  on  the  newel-posts.  The 
balustrading  to  second  flight  of  stairs  is  carved 
with  grote  que  panels  of  Scripture  subjects. 
The  animals  on  the  newel-posts  suffered  muti- 
lation some  few  years  ago,  when  the  house  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  used  as  a  ladies'  school. 
The  perspective  view  of  the  house  as  restored  by 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  and  illustrated  on  July  2nd. 
During  the  progress  of  the  restorations,  by  the 
permission  of  H.  R.  Ricax-do,  Esq.,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  on  the  spot  measured  drawings 
of  some  of  the  fine  old  work  about  the  house. — 
John  B.  Gass. 

almshouses,  speingfield,  essex. 

These  alms-houses  have  been  erected  by  two 
ladies  as  a  memorial,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.  They  are  built  of  red 
brick,  flint  walls,  and  timbered  gables,  with  an 
open  porch  provided  with  seats  in  front,  leading 
to  each  almshouse — the  roofs  are  tiled  and  the 
rooms  are  fitted  with  the  usual  conveniences  to 
make  the  last  days  of  the  old  people  happy  and 
comfortable. 

COTTAGE  EESIDENCE,  MAIDSTONE. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  group  of  houses  being 
erected  on  the  Manor  House  estate.  It  contains, 
besides  the  accommodation  shown  on  the  plan, 
five  bed-rooms,  dressing-room,  bath-room  and 
box-room,  with  housemaid's  and  linen  closets, 
&o.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  dressings 
of  Dumfries  stone,  the  half-timber  work  being 
of  oak.  The  house  has  been  built  for  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  Erederick  Scudamore,  Esq.,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,200,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Bensted 

ST.   PETEE'S  CHUECn,  PLYMOUTH. 

The  building  that  has  been  known  by  this  name 
for  some  40  years  was  originally  built  for  Rev. 
John  Hawker,  as  a  kind  of  Free  church.  The 
building  was  secui-ed  to  the  Church  of  England 
shortly  after  Mr.  Hawker's  death.  In  1848,  the 
Eev.  Geo.  R.  Prynne  was  appointed  to  the  new 
parish  by  the  late  bi.shop,  Dr.  Philpotts.  In 
1849,  a  sacrarium  was  added  to  the  building, 
and  choir  stalls  and  tcrcen,  arranged  fiom  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Street,  E.A.  Although 


all  that  could  be  done  was  done  to  improve  the 
original  ugly  edifice,  tho  want  of  a  better  and 
more  spacious  building  has  long  been  felt,  and 
recently  some  hberal  donations  have  justified  the 
commencement  of  tho  work.  The  new  St. 
Peter's  will,  in  the  main,  be  cruciform  in  shape. 
A  characteristic  of  Devonshire  churches  has  been 
followed  in  putting  barrel  roofs  to  both  aisles 
and  nave.  The  one  fault,  want  of  height, 
usually  so  conspicuous,  has  been  avoided  by 
raising  the  nave-roof  to  the  height  of  60ft.,  and 
thus  allowing  space  for  mural  decoration  over 
nave  arcade  and  clerestory  above.  By  special 
request,  the  sanctuary  and  present  vestries  had 
to  be  retained.  The  retention  of  these  portions, 
and  at  the  same  time  working  them  into  the  new 
design,  so  as  to  get  pleasing  harmony  and 
grouping,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  architect  had  to  contend . 
The  sacrarium  being  low,  and  the  fault  of  the 
site  being  want  of  length,  it  was  thought  wise 
to  keep  the  sacrarium,  as  such,  entire,  and  the 
choir  is  therefore  placed  under  nave -roof ;  the 
continuity  of  the  roof  being  thus  unbroken,  more 
apparent  length  is  obtained.  The  two  arches  on 
either  side  of  choir  will  be  filled  in  with  an  open 
traceried  stone  screen.  The  chief  entrance, 
under  a  massive  western  tower,  has  a  tympanum, 
on  which  will  be  a  representation  of  ' '  The 
Majesty,"  with  adoring  angels  on  either  side. 
The  tower  is  to  be  about  125ft.  to  top  of  para- 
pet, and  will  be  capped  with  a  lead-covered  roof, 
cresting,  and  cross.  The  south  double  transept 
will,  as  it  were,  form  the  nave  to  the  small 
apsidal-ended  chapel.  A  graceful  fleche,  sur- 
mounting the  roof,  will  indicate  on  the  exterior 
the  limits  of  chancel,  and  serve  as  a  bell-turret. 
The  fleche  will  also  be  used  as  a  means  of  venti- 
lation, the  various  ventilators  in  nave  roof  com- 
municating with  it.  The  stone  used  for  the 
exterior  facing,  as  well  as  the  interior  ashlar, 
will  be  the  local  limestone,  better  known  as 
"Devonshire  marble."  The  effect  of  this  stone 
internally  is  very  beautiful.  Corsham  Down 
stone  will  be  used  for  all  soft  stone  internal  work  ; 
Beer  stone  being  used  for  tracery,  window  and 
door- jambs,  &c.  ;  and  Doulting  stone  being  re- 
tained for  all  external  strings  and  weathering. 
The  church  will  be  heated  with  Mr.  Grundy's  hot- 
air  apparatus.  The  present  outlay  will  amount 
to  over  £10,000,  but  the  total  cost  when  com- 
pleted wiU  probably  be  about  £14,000.  The 
foundation -.stone  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
April  Ist,  1880.  The  present  contract  is  to  be 
completed  by  August,  1881.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne,  of  11,  Adams - 
street.  Strand,  W.C. ;  the  builder  is  Mr.  Alfred 
Guy,  of  London. 

COMMEECIAX  SAXE-EOOM  BUILDINGS,  LITEEPOOL. 

This  building,  erected  for  the  sale  of  fruit  and 
provisions,  comprises  a  sale-room  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  gallery  round 
three  sides,  over  40ft.  square,  occupying  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  site ;  the  frontages  to  the  N. 
and  W.  being  adapted  for  offices  occupied  by  the 
fruit-brokers.  The  basement  is  used  far  storing 
the  samples  of  fruit,  the  samples  being  projected 
into  the  sale-room  by  means  of  hydraulic  lifts. 
The  fittings  of  the  sale-room  are  of  oak.  The 
external  face  of  the  building  is  erected  with  a 
base  of  Shap  granite.  The  dressings  of  Cef  n 
stone,  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls  with 
specially  made  Ruabon  brick  2in.  thick.  The  walls 
of  staircase  and  landing  are  lined  with  marble. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Haigh  and  Co.,  contractors,  under  the  directions 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  F.  Doyle,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Gunning,  clerk  of  works.  The  hydraulic  lifts,  of 
which  there  are  five,  are  from  the  well-known 
works  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Co.,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


A  new  Wesleyan  church  at  Greenwich  was  dedi- 
cattd  on  Wednesday  week.  It  is  situate  opposite 
the  railway  station,  and  is  in  style  a  free  treatment 
of  13th  century  Gothic.  It  consists  of  nave  8.5ft. 
by  4.3ft.,  with  semi- octagonal  chancel  20ft.  by  18ft., 
and  shallow  quasi- transepts,  and  a  gallery  sur- 
rounds three  sides  of  the  building.  The  nave  roof 
is  open,  with  hammer-beam  trusses,  while  the 
chancel  has  a  plastei'ed  waggon  ceiling.  The  prin- 
cipal elevation  is  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  heating  is  upon  Grundy's 
hot-air.'-ystem.  Nearly  1,000  .'-ittings  are  provided. 
Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  nf  Finsbury  Circus,  is  the 
irchitect,  and  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall,  of  Wool- 
wich, are  the  builders. 

Divonport  has  decided  to  adopt  the  Pub'ic 
Libraries  Act. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  NEW  HOUSES. 

THE  drainage  of  new  houses  is  a  matter  which 
at  present  is  largely  left  to  tho  tender  caro 
of  the  bricklayer.  Though  stoneware  pipes  are 
used,  they  are  not  unfrequently  laid  imperfectly, 
with  a  bad  fall,  and  with  joints  defectively 
luted.  An  examination  of  the  drains  laid  down 
to  a  large  number  of  new  houses  in  the  metro- 
polis would  reveal  many  startling  irregularities. 
Many  of  the  drains  would  be  found  level,  and 
not  a  few  with  a  fall  the  wrong  way.  Such  a 
glaring  inconsistency  is  not  always  due  to  care- 
lessness or  wanton  mischief,  as  some  suppose, 
but  to  the  settlement  of  the  ground  near  the 
house.  A  recently- built  mansion,  according  to 
the  evidence  given  before  the  late  Sani- 
tary Section,  was  actually  discovered  with  its 
drains  quite  level  underneath  the  servants'  rooms 
in  the  basement,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  beneath  the  floors  the  sewage  had  accumu- 
lated, giving  rise  to  unpleasant  smells.  Again, 
to  save  expense,  the  builder  often  makes  use  of 
old  barrel-drains,  which,  forming  a  large  cess- 
pool imder  the  house,  give  rise  to  the 
most  deadly  gases.  Another  of  the  prevailing 
mistakes  is  the  employment  of  large  drain -pipes, 
which,  by  preventing  the  quick  passage  of  the 
sewage,  gives  more  opportunity  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  noxious  gases  beneath  the  house,  and 
the  saturation  of  the  soQ.  Drains  are  also  very 
iatecurely  jointed  as  a  rule  ;  we  have  noticed 
pipes  with  clay -luting,  a  good  deal  of  which 
had  dropped,  allowing  escape  of  both  the  liquid 
and  the  gaseous  poison.  The  value  of  encasing 
under-house  drains  with  concrete,  by  filling  up 
the  trenches,  is  unfortunately  unheeded  in  the 
building  of  ordinary  houses,  and  the  use  of  bell- 
traps  continues,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
aU  sanitary  authorities.  Ventilating  pipes  are 
still  the  exception  in  houses  of  the  middle-class 
stamp,  and  disconnection  of  waste-pipe,  over- 
flow of  cisterns,  &c.,  from  the  soil-pipe  system, 
is  very  rarely  carried  out. 

With  regard  to  the  closets,  the  Q -trap  is  not 
an  extinct  contrivance  yet,  though  its  gradual 
abandonment  is  almost  certain,  and  there  are 
few  sanitary  engineers  who  allow  it  to  remain. 
The  "pan"  closet,  even  more  objectionable, 
still  finds  castomers.  Into  the  question  of  trapped 
or  trapless  closets  we  wiU  not  enter  here  ;  the 
merits  of  both  have  been  lately  discussed  in  our 
pages,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no  trap  is 
perfect  unless  the  drain  is  also  ventilated  or  dis- 
coimected.  Dip-traps  still  largely  exist  between 
the  house  and  sewer,  and  in  many  cases  they 
act  as  cesspools.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  lament 
the  tardiness  with  which  improvements  are 
made  in  buildings  intended  to  be  let  as  soon  as 
built,  and  until  such  a  measure  as  Mr.  Cress- 
well's,  for  the  inspection  and  classification  of 
dwellings,  is  made  law,  we  fear  sanitary  ser- 
mons will  not  be  heeded.  Architects  can  exer- 
cise some  authority  in  specifying,  and  seeing 
that  they  obtain  good  drainage,  but  there  is 
unfortunately,  a  large  class  of  builders  who  are 
satisfied  with  old  arrangements,  and  who  need 
the  exercise  of  some  outside  authority.  In  the 
meantime,  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  the 
rules  issued  by  some  local  boards,  and  to  inquire 
how  far  the  suggestions  carried  into  effect  in 
some  towns  can  be  enforced  in  the  districts  of 
the  metropolis. 

 — 

CHIPS. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Castle  Hill,  EaUnp, 
has  just  been  enlarged,  by  a  new  fouth  aisle,  stuth 
transept,  organ-chamber  (with  choir- vestry  under), 
and  south  porch,  giving  an  addition  of  224  s-i't'ngs 
to  the  church.  The  work  has  hem  earned  out 
from  the  df  signs  and  under  the  superintcndt nee  of 
Mr.  Eovedino,  architect,  of  19,  Craven-street, 
Strand,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Nye,  of  Ealing. 

A  new  school-  church,  at  Bank  Quay,  Warringtr  n, 
was  opened  last  week.  Ihe  cost  was  £800.  Mr. 
W.  Owen  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Jehu  Collier 
and  Son  the  builders. 

The  Foresters'  new  Hall,  in  Ihe  High  Sireet, 
Canterbury,  was  opened  on  Monday  wctk.  The 
hall  has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wiltshier,  who  had  the  contract,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  John  Cowell,  architect.  Its  di- 
mensions aie  CSft.  in  length  by  o2ft.  wide,  and  a 
height  of  21ft.  The  total  cost  of  the  i.uii-hase  of 
the  propeitv,  and  the  erection  and  f ur;  ishing  of 
the  new  building,  will  be  about  £3,000. 

The  raiish-chureh  of  Edburlon,  Weft  Sussex, 
was  reopened  last  week,  after  r<  storatioii.  Tho 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Irish,  of  L.vant 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  K.  Norman  fchaw,  li.A. 
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PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND 
PROJECTION.* 

WE  possess  several  treatises  on  Practical 
Geometry,  many  of  a  useful  kind,  but 
in  the  larger  number  of  them  the  requirements  of 
the  drawing-office  and  the  workshop  do  not  form 
a  recognised  place.  The  courses  of  study  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  various 
schools  of  engineering,  demand  text- books 
which  shall  teach  principles  and  show  their  re- 
lation to  the  practical  pursuits  of  engineers, 
architects,  and  artisans ;  and  of  late  years  we 
have  noticed  an  increased  importance  given  to 
these  matters.  In  the  preparation  of  working 
drawings,  the  value  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
projection  cannot  be  overrated,  and  the  work- 
man and  artist,  in  whatever  branch  of  art,  ought 
to  be  familiar  with  methods  of  geom^tfcal  con- 
struction, if  they  intend  to  become  intelligent 
adapters  or  economisers  of  material.  Messrs. 
CoUins,  Sons,  and  Company,  the  well-known 
publishers  of  an  advanced  science  series,  have 
just  brought  out  a  text-book  for  students  who 
desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  practical  geometry 
that  shall  be  useful  to  them  in  the  drawing- 
office  or  the  workshop.  Mr.  Henry  Angel, 
author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  has  undertaken  the  task,  and 
the  result  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  small  stock 
of  text-books  which  treat  of  these  subjects.  The 
problems  given  have  been  those  which  many 
years  of  teaching  have  dictated,  and  they  are 
progressive,  and  lead  the  student  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  propositions.  They 
have  been  arranged,  moreover,  to  cover  the 
courses  pursued  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  the  Engineer- 
ing CoUege  at  Cooper's-hill.  Part  I.  treats  of 
plane  geometry,  and  Part  II.  of  solid  geometry, 
or  orthographical  projection.  The  problems  in 
the  first  part  include  all  the  chief  methods  ; 
proofs  are  given  of  the  leading  ones,  and  exer- 
cises for  the  pupil  foUow  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  In  this  part  will  be  found  problems  in 
the  proportional  division  of  straight  lines,  the 
use  and  construction  of  scales,  as  the  diagonal 
scale,  scale  of  chords,  sector,  &c.  To  construct 
parallelograms  and  triangles  equal  in  area  to 
other  figures  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  divide 
triangles  and  polygons  into  any  number  of  pro- 
portional parts,  are  useful  in  land  surveying  and 
other  arts,  but  are  unknown  to  a  large  number 
of  our  draughtsmen  and  artificers.  This  part  of 
the  treatise  might  have  contained  a  few  prob- 
lems relating  to  building  construction,  such  as 
the  construction  of  curves  for  mouldings,  arches, 
but  we  fijid  a  paucity  of  examples  of  this  kind. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  by  far  the  most 
important  to  the  artist  and  workman.  The 
student  is  first  initiated  into  the  principles  of 
projection  by  an  explanation  of  the  co-ordinate 
planes  assumed  in  defining  the  points,  lines,  and 
planes  of  a  solid.  These  initial  elements  are 
discussed  at  some  length,  but  not  more  than 
their  importance  requires,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
first  acquisitions  of  any  student  engaged  in 
architecture  or  engineering  to  comprehend  with 
clearnets  the  intersection  of  lines  and  planes. 
Untn  this  knowledge  is  acquired  no  satisfactory 
progress  can  be  made,  for  solid  geometry  is  not 
a  study  that  can  be  dipped  into  here  and  there, 
as  every  problem  depends  upon  a  previous  defi- 
nition. Some  of  the  solutions,  as  that  ' '  to  draw 
the  projections  of  a  straight  line  of  given  incli- 
nation contained  by  a  given  plane,"  are  rather 
tedious,  the  diagrams  too  complicated  to  enlist 
the  student's  attention,  and  we  could  have 
wished  a  little  less  prolixity.  Half  the  lines 
might  have  been  saved  with  advantage.  In  the 
earlier  steps  we  consider  brevity  desirable,  and 
the  diagrams  should  rather  indicate  the  simplest 
principles  of  construction.  Problems  involving 
the  use  of  a  variable  plane  of  projection  contain 
many  useful  cases  to  the  architectural  draughts- 
man in  roofing.  After  the  projection  of 
simple  solids,  the  projection  of  flat  and  curved 
surfaces  intersected  by  planes  is  considered,  and 
these  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  of 
architecture.  Not  less  important  in  value  are 
the  problems  on  the  intcrpcnetration  of  solids. 
Many  blunders  in  draughtsmanship  arise  from 
ignorance  of,  or  imperfect  acquaintance,  with, 
the  principles  of  these.  The  lines  of  interpene- 
tration  of  cylinders,  those  of  cones  and  cylinders, 
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of  spheres  and  cones,  and  also  of  prisms,  are  of 
immense  use  to  the  draughtsman,  and  we  are  not 
underrating  the  ability  of  the  average  artistic 
draughtsman  when  we  say  he  has  usually  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  these  rules.  The  second 
volume  of  examples  furnishes  accurate  construc- 
tions of  these  problems  drawn  to  a  large  scale  ; 
for  instance,  in  Plate  LII.,  the  method  of 
determining  the  interpenetration  of  a  vertical 
pyramid  with  a  triangular  prism  in  a 
horizontal  position  is  given — one  of  the  most 
useful  cases  that  can  arise  in  roofing.  In  the 
working  details  of  motxldings  and  masons'  work, 
the  methods  of  obtaining  the  interpenetrating 
lines  of  prisms,  of  cylinders,  and  of  curved 
solids  with  rectilinear  ones  are  hx  constant  re- 
quisition. Chapter  XV.  furnishes  the  student 
with  several  elementary  problems  in  the  projec- 
tion of  shadows  which  will  be  found  useful,  and 
a  chapter  on  isometric  projection  follows,  com- 
prising a  clear  statement  of  this  useful  form  of 
delineation.  These  problems  are  weU  illustrated 
in  the  atlas  of  plates,  where  several  shaded 
examples  are  found  of  the  stock  pyramids  and 
prisms,  cylinders  and  cones.  A  few  illustrations 
of  the  shadows  cast  on  roofs  by  chimneys, 
towers,  and  spires  would  have  been  more  useful. 
There  are  80  plates  in  all  in  the  second  volume, 
and  these  are  weU  drawn  and  neatly  engraved, 
and  wiU  be  found  a  considerable  aid  to  the 
student.  The  lettering  to  some  of  the  wood- 
engraved  diagrams  needs  revision.  We  have 
pleasure  in  saying  that  the  volumes,  together, 
form  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  treatises  on 
practical  geometry  and  projection  that  have 
been  published,  and  its  author  has  spared  no 
labour  to  make  intelligible  to  the  beginner  every 
step  of  the  subject. 

A  complete  text-book,*  treating  of  the  sim- 
pler problems  of  plane  geometiy  has  been 
published  by  William  CoUins  and  Co.  It  is  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  the  treatise  by  E.  S. 
Burchett,  lecturer  on  the  subject  at  the  National 
Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  and  wiU.  be  found  of 
use  to  students  preparing  for  an  elementary 
examination,  and  the  extended  "second-grade 
examinations."  The  elements  of  orthographic 
projection  have  been  added  to  the  work  as  an 
appendix,  and  is  a  good  introduction  to  the 
more  advanced  text-book  published  by  the  same 
firm  we  have  just  noticed.  Mr.  Burchett' s 
work  is  well  printed  and  full  of  plates,  and  the 
solutions  are  printed  on  the  page  facing  each 
plate  of  diagrams  ;  the  advantage  of  which  is 
that  the  problem  can  be  studied  in  one  opening 
of  the  book.  Parts  1  and  2  deal  with  the  ele- 
mentary problems,  and  these  are  very  fully 
illustrated  tinder  various  sections.  The  bisection 
of  lines  and  angles,  raising  perpendiculars,  draw- 
ing parallels,  division  of  lines  into  any  number 
of  parts,  the  construction  of  triangles,  squares, 
and  polygons,  take  up  a  large  portion,  after 
which  curves  are  treated  in  which  section  all 
the  problems  of  finding  curves  by  points  and 
other  data  are  given.  Among  these  problems 
are  to  be  found  methods  for  describing  ellipses 
from  foci  and  through  given  points,  parabolas, 
conchoid  curves,  Ionic  volutes,  cycloids,  tro- 
choids, &c.  The  fourth  section,  on  Circles,  is  very 
fully  treated,  after  which  problems  are  given 
for  inscribing  figures,  and  those  having  refer- 
ence to  areas.  The  descriptions  are  short,  and 
the  letters  of  reference  clear.  Part  3,  on  Applied 
Geometry,  will  be  found  of  general  use  to  de- 
signers and  decorative  artists.  The  methods  of 
covering  surfaces  with  geometric  figures,  such 
as  equilateral  triangles  and  other  forms  are 
useful,  and  the  principles  for  the  elaboration  of 
the  most  intricate  patterns  depending  on  series 
of  triangles,  squares,  &c.,  are  shown  by  clearly - 
drawn  illustrations.  Greek  and  Roman  mould- 
ings are  described,  and  various  geometrical 
bases  of  Gothic  tracery.  The  various  forms  of 
tracery  based  on  the  circle  and  the  polygons 
are  self  evident  applications  of  geometry,  and 
the  work  proceeds  from  the  elements  to  com- 
binations of  form. 

The  use  of  scales  is  another  valuable  appli- 
cation of  geometrical  principles,  and  three 
plates  are  set  apart  to  exemplify  the  construc- 
tion of  plain  scales,  diagonal  scales,  French 
measures  of  length.  These  are  fairly  eluci- 
dated, and  form  one  of  the  most  useful  portions 
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of  Mr.  Burchett's  treatise.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  books  on  practical  geometry,  scales  are 
not  treated  with  the  fulness  they  deserve,  as, 
however  simple  their  construction  may  be,  very 
few  people,  even  with  a  fair  education,  can  read 
them  quickly. 

The  appendix  on  Projection  enters  into  the 
elementary  cases  of  showing  in  projection  solids 
such  as  pyramids,  cubes,  from  such  data  as  the 
angle  of  one  edge  or  face  to  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal piano.  The  method  of  drawing  sections 
of  soUds  is  also  clearly  explained,  and  will  be 
found  of  service  to  the  beginner.  The  work  is 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  plane  figures 
and  solids,  and  does  not  enter  into  the  more 
advanced  problems  of  descriptive  geometry  ; 
but  the  student  will  find  every  important 
construction  in  practical  geometry  illustrated, 
and  the  practical  architect  and  artist  may  con- 
sult the  work  with  advantage,  in  many  cases 
where  the  memory  has  failed.  Such  a  problem 
as  that  to  prolong  the  arc  of  a  circle  when 
the  centre  is  inaccessible  (plate  XXXI.),  or  the 
division  of  a  line  in  a  given  ratio,  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten ;  but  by  the  aid  of  clearly -drawn 
diagrams,  they  are  readily  recalled  to  the 
memory.  We  fear  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
hard  mechanical  labour  undertaken  by  draughts- 
men and  young  architects  which  might  be  saved 
by  a  study  of  the  elements  of  geometry.  As  a 
handy  text-bcok  to  the  student  of  architecture 
and  its  allied  arts,  Mr.  Burchett's  treatise  wdll 
be  welcome.  Upwards  of  70  well-engraved 
plates  of  constructions  are  given,  and  a  list  of 
those  required  for  passing  in  the  second  grade 
is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 


WINDOWS  AND  FIREPLACES. 

IN  planning  rooms,  the  relation  between  the 
door  and  the  fireplace  has  to  be  considered, 
so  that  the  one  may  not  interfere  with  the  effect 
to  be  derived  from  the  other.  A  door  on  the 
same  side  as  the  fireplace  is  often  undesirable — 
it  creates  a  direct  draught,  and  interferes  with 
the  space  immediately  round  the  fire.  A  door- 
way on  the  side  opposite  the  fire  is  a  frequent 
arrangement,  but  it  is  better  a  little  on  one  side, 
not  directly  opposite  the  fire.  Perhaps  the  best 
position  of  aU  is  where  the  doorway  is  placed  in 
a  side  wall.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  lay 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  as  so  much  depends 
on  plan,  the  aspect  of  the  house,  and  other  con- 
siderations. With  regard  to  windows,  the  aspect 
of  the  house  should  be  the  main  thing  to  observe, 
and  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  follow  all  the 
ideas  written  and  preached  on  the  subject. 
Thus,  in  one  book  the  author  says  :  ' '  Windows 
should,  if  possible,  be  arranged  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  secure 
a  thorough  blow  through."  Now  this 
rule,  admirable  in  hospital  -  wards,  would 
not  be  very  desirable  in  sitting-rooms  ;  for  the 
windows  would  have  to  be  placed  on  opposite 
or  adjacent  walls,  an  impossibility  in  most 
houses.  Imagine  a  sitting-room  with  windows 
in  opposite  walls ;  there  would  be  no  privacy 
in  such  a  room  ;  everybody  could  be  seen  from 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  such  rooms  are  only 
tolerable  in  summer  time  or  when  a  conserva- 
tory is  attached  to  them.  Another  advice  is  more 
practicable,  and  that  is  that  all  windows  should 
extend  well  up  to  the  ceiling.  Many  modem 
houses  are  buUt  with  window-heads  several  feet 
below  the  ceiling,  and  no  means  of  outlet  exist 
for  the  escape  of  the  heated  or  vitiated  air  in 
the  reservoir  or  space  above  the  window.  In 
rooms  where  gas  is  burnt,  the  need  of  ceiling 
ventilation  is  most  important,  but  even  in  ex- 
pensive houses  it  is  not  provided.  An  easily 
made  observation  may  convince  any  one  of  the 
value  of  having  outlets  in  ceilings  below  which 
gas-lights  are  burnt.  Let  any  one  mount  a 
table  in  a  room  that  has  been  lighted  with  gas, 
and  observe  the  warm,  suffocating  air — the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  above  the  lights  which 
cannot  escape,  but  gradually  cool  and  fall  to  be 
rebreathed. 

The  ordinary  open  fire  has  this  great  fault, 
that  it  admits  more  air  into  the  flue  than  is 
necessary  for  combustion.  As  it  warms  by  ra- 
diation, and  as  the  heat  diminishes  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  an  object  10ft.  from  the  fire 
only  gets  one-hundredth  of  the  heat  which  near 
objects  do.  But  as  people  will  sooner  tolerate 
draughts  and  smoky  rooms  than  put  up  with 
close  stoves,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  inquire 
into  the  best  forms  of  open  grates.    We  have 
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recently  advocated  the  constmction  of  certain 
stoves,  drpcTidinfT  on  a  Blmllow  fire  made  of  firo- 
briclc,  witli  npliiyed  sides,  withno  apcrturosbclow, 
no  that  the  iucandcKcent  fuel  is  exposed  to  the 
room.  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnards' 
"Parson's  Grate  "  fultils  these  conditions  ;  and 
some  others  may  bo  mentioned,  such  as  the  Man- 
chester ventilating  grates.  The  common  grate 
utilises  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  coal,  and 
the  room  may  register  70  degrees  on  one  side 
and  only  50  degress  on  the  other  side. 
Fuel  is  lost  by  being  converted  into 
smoko  and  the  fresh  air  is  warmed  only 
after  it  reaches  the  throat  of  the  chimney. 
But  those  who  build  might  obviate  a  good  deal  of 
this  waste,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand a  few  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  warming.  One  thing  to  remember  is 
that  we  can  avoid  di-aught  by  admitting  the  cold 
air  near  or  below  the  fireplace,  so  that  it  will  not 
require  to  come  across  the  room  and  chill  every- 
body who  sits  in  its  passage.  Or  the  inlets  may 
be  introduced  in  opposite  walls  on  both  sides  of 
the  fireplace,  by  which  the  currents  may  meet 
and  produce  a  more  equable  effect.  We  consider 
there  is  yet  wanted  a  cheap  grate  for  tenements, 
on  the  principle  of  supplying  its  own  air  and 
radiating  the  heat  into  the  room.  The  smoke 
nuisance,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  abated,  must  be  by 
the  adoption  of  an  open  grate  that  will  throw 
out  all  the  heat,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  fuel 
bunit ;  meanwhile,  if  intelligent  stoking  and 
fire-making  were  taught  in  our  schools,  a  con- 
siderable advance  would  be  made  in  that 
direction. 


VENTILATION  OR  DRAUGHT. 

IN  many  of  the  systems  of  ventilation  no 
accoimt  is  taken  of  the  proper  admixture  of  the 
incoming  fresh  air  with  the  air  in  the  apartment ; 
and  there  may  be  the  remarkable  anomaly  that 
while  a  current  of  air  is  passing  through  the 
room  an  occupant  in  one  particular  part  or  comer  is 
receiving  no  benefit  from  the  change.  We  havehad 
practical  verifications  of  this  condition  of  imper- 
fect ventilation  in  examining  large  rooms  where 
a  system  of  ventilation  has  been  applied.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  the  whole  body  of  air  in  a 
room  should  be  in  a  constant  state  of  circulation, 
that  the  air  coming  in  shall  be  well  mixed, 
producing  uniform  temperature  and  composition. 
To  produce  this  evenness  in  the  air  it  is  necessary 
that  the  entrance  and  exit  openings  should  be 
small  andwelldivided  and  placed  on  oppositesides 
of  the  room.  Ellison's  conical  apertures  answer 
this  purpose  well.  When  the  openings  are  large 
and  near  each  other  a  current  of  air  will  be  found 
to  go  straight  through  from  one  to  the  other. 
Large  volumes  of  cold  air  naturally  have  an 
initial  force,  and  take  a  long  time  to  subdivide  or 
mix,  especially  when  aided  by  the  presence  of  a 
fire.  If  we  have  a  room  with  a  fireplace  at  each 
end  and  one  opening  in  the  ceiling  for  the  egress 
of  foul  air,  a  very  opposite  state  of  things  takes 
place  to  what  the  ordinary  theorist  would  expect. 
The  outlet  becomes  an  inlet  through  which  a 
column  of  cold  air  enters,  first  falling  to  the 
ground  and  then  di-^dding  into  two  streams 
whose  points  of  exit  are  the  fireplaces,  and  this 
action  will  continue  so  long  as  the  upper  opening 
is  the  only  means  of  inlet ;  but  directly  openings 
are  made  at  the  floor-level  of  sufficient  capacity, 
the  currents  are  altered  entirely,  streams  of  fresh 
air  traverse  the  lower  strata  of  the  room  to  the 
fireplaces,  or,  becoming  warm,  gradually  ascend 
and  mix  with  the  air  of  the  room,  while  the 
upper  opening  serves  its  true  purpose  as  an  exit. 

A  very  instructive  experiment  elucidating  the 
effects  of  impartial  ventilation  was  made  in  a 
French  hospital  some  time  ago.  The  ward  had 
beds  placed  as  usual  next  the  oiiter  walls,  and 
below  these  the  fresh  air  entered,  while  in  the 
ceiling  in  centre  of  ward  were  openings  for  the 
ovitlet  of  vitiated  air.  Careful  observations  were 
made  in  the  ward  by  instrumental  means  to  test 
the  movement  of  the  air  in  difFerent  jjarts  of  the 
room,  and  the  records  made  showed  that  the 
streams  of  cold  fresh  air,  as  they  entered  below 
the  beds,  took  an  upward  oblique  dii-ection  to  the 
outlet  in  the  ceiling,  leaving  spaces  of  compara- 
tively stagnant  air  over  the  beds  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  ward-floor.  It  will  be  seen  the  advantage 
of  this  ventilation  was  but  slight  to  those  of  the 
patients  who  were  still  breathing  the  air  confined 
between  the  heads  of  their  beds  and  the  ceiling. 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be  by 
a  more  distributed  number  of  inlets  with  open- 
ings above  the  heads  of  the  beds. 


Another  important  piinciplo  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  seek  to  ventilate  so  as  to 
secure  a  gradual  change  of  air  tliroughout  a 
room.  A  largo  supply  of  air  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  room  of  small  cubic  space.  If 
it  is  sought  to  be  done  there  is  draught,  as 
a  quick  movement  air  at  50^  is  intoler- 
able. It  is  found  from  experience  that 
a  change  of  air  in  a  room  at  the  rate  of 
five  times  per  hour  renders  it  cold  and  draughty, 
and,  to  secure  comfoi't,  a  change  of  about  three 
times  an  hour  is  desirable.  So  that  an  architect 
in  designing  a  room  for  assembly  purposes, 
whether  a  concert-room,  a  lecture-room,  or 
a  hospital  ward,  must  bear  in  mind  the  unit  of 
cubic  space  for  each  individual.  If  the  place  is 
small  a  quicker  change  of  air  becomes  desirable, 
entailing  with  it  draught  or  a  passage  of 
colder  air  than  is  agreeable  to  the  body.  A  room 
of  one  thousand  feet  cubic  capacity  ought  to 
have  the  air  changed  not  more  frequently  than 
four  times  an  hour,  which  would  allow  a  space 
of  nearly  800  cubic  feet  per  head.  The  readiest 
way  for  an  architect  to  give  the  necessary  cubic 
allowance  is  to  make  his  rooms  a  trifle  higher, 
which  is  also  frequently  less  expensive  than  to 
give  a  larger  area. 

A  well-known  sanitary  authority,  Dr.  Russell, 
of  Edinburgh,  advocates  the  connection  of  both 
inlets  and  outlets  with  the  space  above  the  heads 
of  occupants,  which  he  calls  a  mixing  chamber, 
into  which  fresh  air  can  be  brought  to  be  mixed 
and  warmed.  This  theory  might  bo  well  carried 
out  by  the  vertical  tube  or  Tobin  ventilator, 
which  may  be  made  to  open  into  the  strata  of  air 
just  above  the  head.  Others  propose  the  inlets 
should  be  near  the  ceilings,  so  as  to  allow  gentle 
diffusion  and  descent  through  the  upper  strata 
of  air,  and  this  position  is  better  for  ventilation 
in  winter  time,  if  we  desire  to  avoid  contact  with 
rapid  currents  of  cold  air.  Vertical  pipes  or  flues 
oiiening  below  the  windows,  built  in  walls,  or  in 
casings  with  deflecting  apertures,  appear  to  meet 
all  that  is  needed ;  and  we  would  mention, 
among  others,  Shillito  and  Shorland's  arrange 
ments,  Sheringham's  valve,  Jenning's  air  inlet  as 
methods  easily  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  currents  of  air  upwaids  to  difi'erent 
classes  of  buildings.  With  respect  to  the 
outlets  for  large  rooms,  nothing-  is  better  than 
foul-air  flues  at  the  side  of  chimney-flues,  with 
stoneware  pipes  connecting  near  or  at  the  ceiling, 
with  valves  such  as  Crossley's  cloth  valve,  or 
Boyle's  flap  valves.  Other  noiseless  modifi- 
cations of  Amott's  valve  we  have  previously 
described  in  the  Building  News,  and  there  are 
some  outlets,  such  as  Weaver's,  depending  upon  a 
sensitive  balanced  valve. 

There  is  another  matter  upon  which  the  venti- 
lation of  a  house  largely  depends,  and  the  architect 
has  quite  neglected  it  among  the  more  pressing 
physical  properties  of  his  materials.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  hj  Pettenkofer,  and  other  experi- 
mentalists, that  different  substances  allow  the 
passage  of  air  through  them  at  certain  rates,  and 
that  tlie  walls  of  our  our  houses  allow  of  a  kind 
of  transpiration  to  go  on  through  them.  The 
architect  of  course  cannot  very  often  dictate  the 
material  of  his  walls  ;  he  has  to  build  with  the 
most  convenient  material  the  locality  affords  him ; 
but  he  can  always  regulate  the  thickness  of  his 
walls,  and  thus  he  might  avert  the  evil  of  a  cold 
house.  It  is  well  known  that  wind  blowing 
against  a  wall  of  thin  porous  brickwork  will 
quickly  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  and 
a  house  with  a  wet  aspect  will  always  be  cold 
and  damp  unless  the  walls  are  built  solidly  of 
stone  or  constructed  with  a  cavity.  But  solid 
brick  walls  can  be  battened  or  lined  inside,  and 
it  is  imperative  on  the  careful  builder  that  he 
should  provide  means  to  check  the  too-rapid 
transmission  of  heat  or  cold  and  moisture.  Pro- 
vided thei'e  is  good  ventilation,  impervious  walls 
are  the  most  desirable.  There  is  one  objection  to 
them,  namely,  the  condensation  of  moisture  on 
their  inner  surface,  due  to  their  being 
good  conductors  of  heat ;  but  this  may  be  largely 
prevented  by  hollow  construction,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  lining  of  cork, — a  method  that  has  been 
attended  with  success  in  some  of  our  ironclads. 
A  porous  wall  does  not  altogether  absorb  the 
watery  vapour  in  the  air,  as  some  believe  ;  but 
being  a  bad  conductor,  it  does  not  condense  the 
moisture  inside. 


The  New  North  U.P.  Church  at  Perth,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  of  Glasgow, 
at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  was  opened  for  worship  on 
Sunday. 


ARCHiEOIjOGHCAIi. 

A  Roman  Town  in  Hungary  The  ruins  of 

the  ancient  Aquineum  of  the  Romans,  the  im- 
portant Danubian  town,  have  been  found  and 
partly  excavated  at  Old  Buda,  one  of  the  outer 
suburbs    of    Budapest.      The  archeeological 
societies  of  Hungary  have  for  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  seeking  the  tomb  of 
Arpar,  the  founder  of  the  Hungarian  Empiie. 
No  to:nb  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  this 
fruitless  search  has  led  to  a  discovery  of  lees 
national,  but  much  more  universal  interest.  Mr. 
de  Torma  has  seen  his  efforts  crovracd  by  dis- 
overing  in  the  course  of  this  autumn,  in  Old 
Buda,  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Aqui- 
neum, and  soon  afterwards  of  a  chapel  of  Nemesis, 
as  well  as  of  an  aqueduct  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions.   Hundreds  of  workmen  are  now  engaged 
excavating  these  lofty  remains  of  bygone 
times,  and  every  day  results  in  new  and  interest- 
ing discoveries.    Of  the  amphitheatre  itself, 
enough  has  been  uncovered  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
large  and  noble  proportions  of  the  edifice.  It 
consists  of  a  double  range  of  walls,  built  in  a 
half-circle,  whose  inner,  oval  part  formed  the 
arena ;  whilst  the  outer,  more  elevated  one,con- 
tained  three  ranges  of  seats  for  the  spectators, 
those  seats  being  separated  by  raylike  walls.  The 
inner  part  of  the  amphitheatre  measures  about 
fifty  metres,  less  than  that  of  the  Colosseum  of 
Rome,  and  more  than  that  of  the  Theatre  of 
Verona.    Judging  by  the  proportions  of  this 
cirque,  Aquineum  must  have  had  about  100,000 
inhabitants.    The  entrances  and  galleries  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  still  well  preserved ;  not  so  the 
arena  itself,  which  has  been  submerged  by  the 
damp  soil.  Several  chapels  leaning  to  the  western 
side  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  well  as  stone  seats 
with  inscriptions,  have  been  discovered,  but  the 
most  valuable  of  these  smaller  discoveries  is 
a    large    stone,    whose    inscription    gives  a 
diminutive   history    of    the    town    itself:  — 
"  Dere    Dianfe  Neme.si    Augustce,  honoribus 
C.  Tuli  Victorini  equo  publico,  sef  ili  II.  curuli 
et  T.  Flavio  Luciano  quinquennali  II.  curali, 
pontificibus,  quinquennalibus.colonnias  Aquinei, 
Pupilius  Hylatianus  Antestis  numini  eiusdem 
deee  posuit  V.  Kalcndas  Julias,  iEiniliano  et 
Raso  Consulibus."    So  Aquineum  was  a  Roman 
colony ;    its  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  delivered  judgment  after 
the  rules  of  the  "jus  Romanum."    So  much 
says   this   stone  which   Pupilius  Hylatianus 
Antestis  deposited  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 
Diana.    On  the  square  before  the  amphitheatre 
a  chapel  of  Nemesis  has  been  excavated,  with 
the  statues   yet  in  place,  and  frescoes  with 
well-preserved  colours,  which,  unfortunately, 
crumbled  to  dust  on  the  mere  touch  of  the 
hand.    The  largest  of  these  statues  is  wonder- 
fully well  preserved.    At  its  feet  was  found 
a  sacrificial  vessel  with  bones,  and  not  far  from 
it  the  mutilated  head  of  the  goddess  Nemesis. 
This  goddess,  whose  name  is  to  be  read  on 
almost  every  stone  of  Aquineum,  seems  to  have 
been  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  town.    Cold  days 
having  set   in,   the  excavations  will  soon  be 
suspended  tUl  next  spring,  when  they  will  be 
resumed  with  energy. 

YoEK. — A  few  days  ago  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  new  wing 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  convent  at  York,  came 
upon  a  large  statue  of  sandstone,  nearly  life- 
size,  two  small  Roman  altars,  and  a  third  block 
of  stone,  which  would  appear  from  its  inscrip- 
tion to  have  been  also  an  altar.  The  neck  of 
the  statue  was,  unfortunately,  severed  in  raising 
it  to  the  surface,  and  its  feet  also  are  gone,  but 
otherwise  it  is  tolerably  perfect.  The  face  and 
head  are  fine,  and  the  first  impression  of  those 
who  saw  it  when  brought  to  light  was  that  it 
represented  a  Roman  patrician.  The  inscrip- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  be  deciphered,  runs — 

"  C.  JULIUS  CEESCENTIU3  (or  CKESCENs),  MATRIBUS 
DOIIESTICIS  VOTUJI  SOLVIT  MERITO    LIBENS  A.U.C., 

1050."  The  altar  on  which  this  inscription  is 
rudely  cut  is  17in.  in  height  by  Sin.  in  width. 
Tho  whole  is  of  .smooth,  polished  stone,  fluted, 
and  coloured  at  the  tides.  The  second  altar, 
like  the  flgure,  is  of  sandstone,  in  height  I'i  jin., 
by  7in.  wide,  and  on  it  nothing  can  be  de- 
ciphered except  the  word  "  aeti,"  probably  the 
hist  foiu-  letters  of  the  word  "  Marti,"  implymg 
that  the  altar  was  dedicated  to  tho  god  Mars. 
The  third  stone  is  of  lesser  dimensions,  being 
only  lOAin.  high,  by  Sin.  wide,  and  SJin.  deep. 
Its  inscription  is  scarcely  legible.  Canon  Raine 
pronounces  the  figure  to  be  that  of  tlio  god  Mars, 
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and  the  sandstone  pedestal  to  be  an  altar 
belonging  to  it,  the  God  of  War  being  repre- 
sented in  the  dress  of  a  Roman  warrior  under 
the  Empire.  It  is  considered  that  these  relics 
belong  to  the  third  centiuy  of  the  Christian  era. 


ABCHITECTXJBAL  &  AIlCH.ffiOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Dorset  Antiquarian  Field  Club. — The  ses- 
sion of  this  society  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
Wednesday  week  by  a  meeting  at  Weymouth. 
The  fir  it  place  visited  was  the  Roman  pavement 
at  Preston,  originally  uncovered  in  1871,  which 
is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the 
tesserte  being  firm  and  compact,  and  the 
colours  very  distinct.  Professor  Buckman  gave 
an  address  in  which  he  stated  that  the  villa  of 
which  this  formed  the  floor  was. not  of  the  first 
class,  for  there  were  no  arrangements  for 
warming  the  room  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  a 
bath,  and  further  research  ought  to  reveal 
several  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
These  tesselated  pavements  were  the  work  of 
Roman  ladies  who  occupied  their  time  in 
arranging  the  pieces  of  tiles  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  our  ladies  did  with  Berlin  work. 
"  The  Roman  bridge,"  an  ashlar  stone  struc- 
ture in  good  preservation,  was  next  visited,  and 
was  pronounced  by  Professor  Buckman  to  have 
no  marks  identifying  it  with  the  Roman  period. 
The  works  of  the  Weymouth  Water  Company 
were  then  in.spccted  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  G.  Crickmay,  jun.,  the  son  of  the  engi- 
neer, who  said  the  supply  gained  by  tapping 
the  chalk,  was  sufficient  to  meet  Ihe  wants  of  a 
town  8  times  the  size  of  Weymouth ;  the  yield 
had  varied  during  the  past  ten  years  from 
110,000  to  22-1,000  gallons  per  hour. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Metropolitan  Drawino  Classes.  —  The 
Queen's  Prize,  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  the  successful  students  of  the 
Metropolitan  Drawing  Classes,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Walter  Busbridge,  were  pre- 
sented last  week  at  the  Guildhall,  by  Prince 
Leoxjold.  The  object  of  the  Clas.sesisto  prepare 
working  men  for  advancement  in  their  respective 
trades.  The  subjects  for  instruction  are  solid 
geometry,  machine  drawing,  and  building  con- 
struction. The  fees  for  the  whole  course  of 
seven  months  are  13s.  Gd.  for  working  men  who 
make  not  less  than  20  attendances  and  attend 
the  May  examination,  including  registration  and 
examination  fees,  certificates,  &c.  ;  and  £2  2s.  for 
those  not  attending-  examinations,  and  middle- 
class  students — persons  who  receive  above  £200 
per  annum.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
in  the  difficulties  of  the  examination,  the  success 
of  the  students  had  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
Of  the  952  students  who  attended  the  16  classes 
at  work  during  the  year,  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Busbridge,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  684 
were  successful  at  the  May  examination,  and  158 
obtained  Queen's  prizes. 

Sheffield  School  of  Aet. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  School  of  Art 
was  held  on  Monday,  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  Head  Master's 
report  stated  that  the  total  number  of  students 
attending  during  the  year  was  350,  a  decrease  of 
seven  from  the  previous  year.  The  work  for  the 
past  year  sent  to  South  Kensington  in  April  for 
examination  made  a  total  of  2,289  works,  being 
a  decrease  of  423  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
was  in  the  number  of  elementary  drawings,  the 
works  sent  up  in  the  advanced  stages" being 
more  numerous  than  in  any  previous  year  during 
the  past  seven  years.  The  prizes  awarded  to 
these  works  had  been — 39  third  grade  prizes,  10 
local  free  studentships,  and  in  the  national  com- 
petition, 10  national  medals  and  prizes.  Tliese 
numbers  showed  an  increase  of  10  tliird  grade 
prizes,  and  of  one  free  studentship,  and  a  de- 
crease of  two  national  jjrizes,  compared  with  last 
year.  In  the  results  of  the  second  and  third 
grade  examinations  an  improvement  over  last 
year  was  shown.  In  closing  his  repoit  Mr.  Cox 
expressed  regret  that  it  should  be  the  last  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  preparing-. 


The  annual  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
at  Stock tcu-on-Ttes  was  opened  by  Mr.  Pease, 
M.P.,  on  Monday.    The  nuuiLer  of  exhibits  is  584. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucester. — The  committee  of  the  proposed 
Centenary  Memorial  Church  in  honour  of 
Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools, 
received  upwards  of  200  applications  from  archi- 
tects for  particulars  of  the  competition,  and  of 
these  40  have  sent  in  designs  under  mottoes. 
The  drawings  have  been  opened  and  examined 
by  the  committee  this  week. 

Newtown  Church,  Exeter. — The  Exeter 
Church  Extension  Society  have  selected  Mr.  C. 
Medley  Fulford,  A.R.I. B.A.,  The  Close,  Exeter, 
as  architect  for  the  proposed  Church  in  New- 
to'rni.  Seven  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in  under 
motto  by  the  Exeter  architects,  to  whom  the 
competition  was  confined,  and  they  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Robson,  architect,  of  London, 
who  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fulford's 
design,  bearing  the  motto  of  "Laus  Deo,"  as 
worthy  of  the  first  place,  and  Mr.  Webb  second. 
It  is  proposed  to  proceed  with  a  portion  of  the 
work  if  funds  will  not  admit  of  the  whole  being 
carried  out  at  present.  The  church  is  to  bo 
erected  behind  the  Board  Schools  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  £6,000,  and  will  accommodate  800 
adrdts. 

Pontefeact. — The  Corporation  of  Pontefract 
have  been  contemplating  erecting  a  new  Assem  - 
bly  Room,  or  Town  Hall  for  now  several  years 
past,  and  having  advertised  for  plans,  offering  a 
premium  of  £50  and  £25  for  the  two  best,  they 
have  received  some  sixty  sets  of  designs.  In  the 
new  erection  to  be  built  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  a  now  post-office,  county  court  accommoda- 
tion, borough  offices,  and  other  conveniences, 
besides  a  large  room  to  seat  700  or  800  persons. 
The  old  moot  or  town  hall  is  not  to  be  disturbed. 
A  local  paper  says,  "  There  is  a  great  objection 
to  the  site  fixed  upon  even  in  the  council,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  ratepayers  generally,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  as  to  whether  or  not  the  new 
town  hall  scheme  will  become  a  reality."  That's 
comforting  for  the  competing  architects  to  start 
with  ! 

Sewage  Disposal  Schejie  for  Norwood. — 
The  lease  of  the  Norwood  Sewage  Farm  having 
nearly  expired,  the  Croydon  Board  of  Health 
recently  invited  schemes  from  engineers  for  the 
future  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Norwood. 
Messrs.  Bailey-Denton,  Baldwin  Latham, 
Lundie,  and  Fuchus  competed,  and  the  Board 
have  resolved  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win Latham,  formerly  engineer  to  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  of  Croydon.  This  scheme 
provides  that  the  sewage  shall  be  taken  to  Bed- 
dington  farm  by  gravitation,  and  there  dealt 
with  by  irrigation — the  same  process  as  is  at  pre- 
sent in  use  in  regard  to  the  Croydon  sewage. 
Mr.  Latham  estimates  the  cost  of  his  scheme  at 
£26,000,  and  besides  this  between  £4,000  and 
£5,000  will  have  to  be  expended  on  the  Bedding- 
ton  farm  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  addi- 
tional sewage. 


CHIPS. 

Last  week  the  restored  northern  aisle  of  St. 
Cbaa's  Church,  Stafford,  was  reconsecrated.  The 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  W.  Moss,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  Griiiiths,  who  adopted  the 
design  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  every  par- 
ticular except  that  he  carried  the  aisle  a  little 
further  back  than  Sir  GUbert  intended  to  do.  The 
total  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  about  £480. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Board-school  at 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  was  laid  on  Saturday. 
The  schools  will  be  in  three  departments,  to  aocom 
modate  400  bojs,  350  girls,  wnd  250  infants,  and 
will  be  constructed  of  brick  work,  in  Queen  Anne, 
the  main  walls  bting  faced  with  dark  bricks,  ru- 
lieved  by  red  brick  dressings  and  terra-cotta  panels, 
the  roofs  covered  with  brindled  tile  surmounted  by 
bell  turret.  The  ventilation  has  been  well  studied, 
the  fres-h  air  being  admitted  by  Ellison's  conical 
ventilators  underneath  the  windows,  and  the  foul 
air  [extracted  by  means  of  wooden  troughs  con- 
structed above  the  ceilings  and  connected  to  Boyle's 
air-pump  Vrutilators.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Suape,  of  New- 
castle, and  were  selected  iu  open  competition  ;  and 
the  contract  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gallimore, 
of  Newcastle  (the  present  Mayor),  for  the  sum  of 
£3,887.  The  total  cost,  iucludint;  purchase  of  site, 
architects'  commission,  and  all  other  expenses, 
will  be  £5,000,  or  £5  per  head. 

A  coffee- tavern  iu  High-street,  Walsingham, 
Noifulk,  was  opened  on  the  4th  icst.  It  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  E.  Harold,  builder,  of  Walsiugham, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Charles  Beck,  of  Back-chambers, 
Norwich. 


Butlbms  Jtttelligenct 

Blackburn. — The  new  imbecile-wards  at  the 
Blackburn  union  workhouse,  which  were  com- 
menced in  May,  1879,  have  now  been  completed. 
The  building  consists  of  two  wings  in  the  form 
of  parallelograms,  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
female  and  male-wards,  with  connecting  corri- 
dors and  administrative  block  in  centre,  and 
recreation  grounds  and  sheds  beliind.  Each 
ward  consists  of  four  large  day-rooms,  bath- 
room, and  closets  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two 
separate  dormitories  and  work-room  on  the  first- 
floor,  with  accommodation  for  about  190 
imbeciles.  The  administrative  block  consists  of 
male  and  female  nurses'  rooms,  and  the  usual 
offices  for  culinary  dispensation.  The  buildings 
throughout  are  faced  with  pierpoints  from 
Haslingden  Grane ;  the  inside  linings  and  walls 
are  built  up  to  5ft.  Gin.  high  with  white  glazed 
bricks,  from  Messrs.  Cliff  and  Sons,  Wortley, 
near  Leeds,  the  rest  of  the  walls  of  local  bricks. 
The  whole  of  the  works,  from  base  upwards, 
have  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Fawcett,  joiner  and  builder,  at  a  cost  of  slightly 
ever  £10,000.  The  excavations  and  foundation 
walling  have  been  performed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse,  and  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings have  been  executed  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  James 
Aspinall,  architect,  Blackburn. 

Beamfield. — A  mansion  iu  the  Queen  Asne 
style  has  just  been  completed  for  Miss  Tatlock, 
on  a  site  formerly  occupied  by  a  farmhouse  at 
Bramfield,  near  Halesworth,  Suffolk.  The 
house  is  square  on  plan,  facing  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  and  is  built  of  specially- made 
Halesworth  red  bricks,  with  the  deep  pitched- 
roof,  stacked  chimney-shafts,  gables,  and  dor- 
mers, and  the  many  string-courses,  mouldings, 
and  cut  brick  pediments  characteristic  of  the 
style  adopted.  A  broad  terrace  is  provided  on 
the  south  and  west  sides,  and  on  the  north  an 
open  and  half-timbered  porch  opens  into  the 
vestibule,  and  thence  into  the  great  hall,  55ft. 
by  26ft.  Gin.  This  apartment  is  floored  vrith 
oak  in  parquetry  work,  and  has  a  dado  of  oak 
with  w'alnut  panels  ;  to  the  right  is  a  cloakroom, 
to  the  left  the  grand  staircase,  a  third  entry  com- 
municating with  the  servants'  quarters.  The 
drawing-room  measures  30ft.  by  19ft.,  exclusive 
of  a  circular  bay  at  the  south  end,  and  a  wide 
bay  on  the  west  side  ;  it  is  14ft.  h'gh.  The 
flooring  is  in  parquetry,  of  oak,  ash  and  walnut, 
laid  in  an  interlacing  pattern.  The  verandah 
into  which  this  opens  is  laid  with  Indian 
mosaics.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
morning-room,  and  next  this  the  dining  apart- 
ment, 30ft.  by  19ft.,  which  is  furnished  in  dark 
pollard  oak.  To  the  east  are  the  servants' 
apartments,  including  large  kitchen,  butler's 
pantry,  servants'  hall,  and  offices.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  planned  as  bedrooms. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  of  Ipswich,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  specially  designed  the  fittings  and 
fumiture,  which  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Meadows  and  Bennett,  of  Ipswich.  Mr.  R. 
Girling,  of  Ipswich,  was  the  contractor.  Mr. 
Ebner,  of  London,  executed  the  parquetry, 
which  was  laid  by  Italian  workmen,  and  the 
mosaics  laid  by  Hungarian  workmen.  The 
wood  carving  is  by  Mr.  Groom,  of  Ipswich. 

Broad  Hinton. — The  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  at  Broad  Hinton,  was  reopened  last 
Monday  week,  after  restoration.  The  architect 
employed  was  Mr.  Pouting,  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Swindon.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work  was  making  good 
the  tower,  one  leg  of  which,  so  to  speak,  had  to 
be  taken  away,  the  building  meantime  being 
supported  by  wooden  shores.  The  chincel-arch, 
which  was  very  small,  and  not  thought  to  be 
the  original  arch,  was  removed,  and  a  wider 
and  higher  one,  of  Early  English  design,  was 
substituted,  the  old  arch  being  used  in  forming 
the  organ  chamber.  A  Saxon  window  was  dis- 
covered during  the  alterations. 

Carlisle.  —  New  Board-schools  at  Denton 
Holme  were  opened  on  Wednesday  week,  by 
Mr.  R.  Ferguson,  M.P.  They  will  accommo- 
date 310  infants  in  a  central  block,  and  220  boys 
in  one  wing  and  250  girls  in  the  other.  The 
principal  room  in  infants'  school  is  67ft.  by  30ft., 
and  there  are  three  class-rooms,  each  about  25ft, 
by  22ft.,  and  a  teachers'  room.  The  other 
schoolrooms  are  67ft.  by  22ft.,  and  there  are 
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throe  girls'  and  two  boys'  class-rooms,  caoh 
23ft.  by  18ft.,  w.th  movable  partitions.  The 
floors  are  composed  of  a  layer  of  concrete.  Gin. 
thick,  on  which  are  laid  wood  blocks,  13in.  by 
13Mn.,  and  the  roofs  are  panelled  with  wooden 
ribs  and  distempered  interspaces,  the  principals 
being  of  pitch-pine.  There  are  two  playgrounds, 
each  laid  with  cement,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ormerod, 
on  a  principle  which  he  has  developed ;  sheds 
and  gymnastic  apparatus  are  provided.  The 
schools  are  built  of  Kingstown  machine-made 
bricks,  with  Howrigg's  white  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates  from 
Coniston.  The  heating  is  by  Boyd's  hot-air 
ventilating  grates,  and  the  ventilation  upon 
Westmoreland's  patent  exhaust  system.  The 
site  cost  6s.  6d.  per  yard,  in  all,  £1,178  2s.  6d. 
The  cost  has  been,  for  buildings,  £4,663  4s. ; 
about  £7  per  head.  Mr.  Birkett,  of  Carlisle, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Dodd  the  clerk  of 
works.  The  bricklaying  and  masonry  contracts 
-were  taken  by  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Armstrong,  at 
£2,194  14s. ;  the  desks  and  fittings,  and  car- 
penter's work  generally,  by  Messrs.  Batey  and 
Forster,  of  Carlisle  ;  the  slating  by  Mr.  Irving  ; 
plumbing  by  Mrs.  Johnson;  and  smith's  work 
by  Mr.  John  Wharton. 

Castle  Howaed. — We  noticed  briefly  in  our 
last  number  some  of  the  works  executed  here 
during  the  last  few  years ;  but,  independently  of 
the  castle  itself,  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  to  the  other  important  buildings 
which  form  parts  of  the  great  group.  The 
mausoleum,  one  of  the  first — and  by  no  means 
the  least  important — of  Nicholas  Hawksmoor's 
works  after  his  separation  from  Vanbrugh,  was 
in  such  a  dilapidated  state  a  short  time  ago  as 
to  cause  serious  anxiety  for  its  safety.  This 
structure  has  been  thoroughly  restored  from  roof 
to  basement,  though  extreme  care  has  been 
taken  to  remove  as  Uttle  of  the  old  work  as  pos- 
sible. Standing,  as  it  does,  in  a  very  exposed 
position,  great  trouble  was  experienced  from  the 
constant  growth  of  weeds  in  the  joints  of  the 
stone  terrace-walks  which  surround  it ;  but  these 
interstices  were  all  plugged  with  sheet-lead  about 
two  years  ago,  since  which  time  they  have  been 
entirely  free  from  vegetation.  The  "  Temple  of 
Diana,"  an  architectural  gem  in  its  way,  has 
also  been  restored,  and  with  equal  care.  In 
delicacy  of  detail  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
fined portion  of  the  whole  group.  The  exterior 
is  richly  moulded  and  carved ;  the  walls  of  the 
interior  are  composed  of  scagKola  and  inlaid 
marbles,  the  floor  of  floriated  and  scroll  designs 
set  in  mosaic.  Nor  has  the  spuit  of  renovation 
been  confined  to  the  castle  and  its  appurtenances 
alone.  In  every  village  on  the  estate  the  low- 
roofed,  unwholesome  cottages  are  being  gradu- 
ally eliminated,  giving  place  to  others,  weU- 
planned,  with  good  airy  rooms  and  picturesque 
appearance  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
new  farmsteads  at  present  built,  and  in  course  of 
construction.  With  the  exception  of  the  private 
chapel,  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Ware,  the  resi- 
dent surveyor.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Austin  and  Johnson. 

Metropolitan  Boaed  of  Works. — On  Friday 
this  Board  received  a  deputation  from  the  Vestry 
of  Camber  well,  who  presented  a  memorial  asking 
the  Board  to  take  over  Peckham-rye,  Goose- 
green,  and  Nunhead-common.  The  petition 
was  referred  to  the  works  committee  for  con- 
sideration, as  was  a  second  one  from  inhabitants 
of  Peckham  as  to  Peckham-rye.  Permission  was 
granted  to  the  Vestry  of  Rotherhithe  to  borrow 
£2,700  to  defray  the  cost  of  granite  cube  re- 
pairing, and  one-half  the  net  cost,  estimated  at 
£6,875,  was  voted  to  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  proposed  improvements  in  Silk-street, 
Chapel- Etreet,  Upper  Thames-street,  Pancras- 
lane,  and  Little  Bridge-street  in  the  City.  A 
debate  was  resumed  on  the  petition  of  the  Kyrle 
Society,  praying  the  Board  to  take  over  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields  and  maintain  them  as  an  open  space 
for  the  public  benefit.  It  was  decided  to  reply 
that  the  Board  are  not  prepared  to  accede  to  the 
request  at  the  present  time. 

London. — The  Court  of  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London,  on  Thursday  week,  were 
recommended  by  a  committee  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  and  Co.,  at 
£74,438,  for  the  superstructure  of  the  City  of 
London  School,  on  the  Victoria  Embankment. 
In  reply  to  inquiries,  it  was  stated  that  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emmanuel,  had 


exceeded  the  original  estimates  by  £15,000  or 
£16,000,  but  this  arose  from  the  determination 
by  the  committee  to  Bubstitulc  stone  for  red 
brick  on  both  the  frontages,  to  make  the  build- 
ing firejiroof,  and  to  cover  the  walls  of  the 
court  with  white  glazed  bricks.  The  whole  cost 
would  be  about  lOd.  per  cube  foot.  Mr.  Shaw 
complained  that  the  original  proposal  in  the 
competition  was,  that  the  school  should  not  cost 
more  than  £50,000,  whereas,  with  the  founda- 
tions and  superstructure,  it  would  cost  £84,000, 
without  fittings.  The  tender  was  then  accepted. 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  raise  £500,000,  on  the 
security  of  the  rates,  for  artisans'  dwellings 
improvement  schemes.  The  sum  of  £280  was 
voted  for  filling  with  stained  glass,  "in  the 
highest  style  of  art,"  the  east  window  in  the 
Lady-chapel  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  which  window 
is  about  to  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council. 


CHIPS. 

The  Biograph  for  the  current  month  is  strong  in 
architectural  biography.  It  contains  sketches  of 
the  careers  of  Messrs.  T.  E.  Smith,  C.J.  Phipps,  J. 
Whichcord,  and  William  White.  There  is  also  a 
biography  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  E.A. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  about  to  be  delivered, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trades  Guild  of  Learning, 
at  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  John-street, 
Adelphi.  The  first  of  these  will  be  given  to- 
morrow (Saturday)  evening,  by  Mr.  William 
Morris,  his  subject  being:  "Hints  on  House 
Decoration." 

A  new  pavilion  was  opened  in  the  public  park  at 
Wigan  last  week.  It  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
£1,800,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Maclean,  of 
Derby,  under  whose  directions  the  grounds  have 
been  laid  out. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  hel'l  at 
Lowestoft  on  Friday,  before  Mr.  Morgan,  with 
reference  to  an  application  from  the  improvement 
commissioners  for  sanction  to  borrow  £6,000  for 
works  of  sewerage.  The  town  surveyor,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Inch,  explained  the  plans  of  the  proposed  works. 
These  were  opposed  on  'behalf  of  Messrs.  Lucas 
Brothers,  contractors,  the  largest  ratepayers  in 
Lowestoft,  by  Mr.  Law,  C.E.  (of  the  firm  of 
Bazalgette  and  Law),  who  urged  that  the  sewer 
should  be  one -third  larger,  and  that  the  estimates 
of  Mr.  Inch  were  50  per  cent,  too  low  for  the 
works  as  proposed ;  South  Lowestoft  ought  to 
have  been  included  in  the  scheme.  In  this  he  was 
supported  by  other  professional  witnesses. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  Wesleyan  school  at 
Nechell's  Park-road,  Birmingham,  was  laid  last 
week.  The  total  cost  of  the  schools  when  complete 
will  be  £750.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewen  Harper, 
of  27,  Bennett's-hill,  Birmingham,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Wm.  Stafford,  of  Birmingham. 

An  inquiry  was  heM  at  Wyke  Eegis,  Dorset,  ou 
Wednesday  week,  before  Captain  Hildyard,  E  E., 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government,  witli  respect  to 
an  application  from  the  Weymouth  rural  sanitary 
authority  to  constitute  a  special  drainage  district  of 
a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Wyke,  and  to  borrow 
£1,750  for  works  of  sewerage  and  water  supply.  It 
is  proposed  to  lay  sewers  in  place  of  the  present 
open  ditches  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sewage  to 
the  sea.  So  much  opposition  was  aroused  by 
statements  as  to  the  unhealty  state  of  the  village, 
that  the  inspector  threatened  to  abruptly  close  the 
nquiry. 

At  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  scaffolding  erected  some  months 
since  for  the  repairs  of  the  west  front  has  been 
struck,  and  the  work  of  refacing  with  Oxford 
stone,  which  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vi^ion  of  Mr.  Nutt,  clerk  of  works  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  is  nearly  comjileted.  The  masonry, 
which  is  greatly  exposed,  had  become  very  much 
decayed,  and  to  protect  the  new  work  the  faces  of 
the  stones  have  been  dressed  with  a  composition 
which  is  expected  to  have  a  preservative  effect. 

The  prizes  and  certificates  gained  by  students  in 
the  Folkestone  Science  and  Art  classes,  conducted 
by  Mr.  UUyett,  were  distributed  by  Sir  E.  W.  Wat- 
kin,  M.P.,  at  the  Town-hall,  Folkestone,  on  Mon- 
day night. 

At  special  meetings  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Stockton-on-Tees  and  the  Local  Board  of  South 
Stockton,  held  on  Monday,  foi'mal  votes  of  approval 
were  passed  in  favour  of  the  proposed  application 
to  Parliament  for  sanction  to  construct  a  new 
bridge  across  the  river  Tees,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £35,000. 

Sewer- works  have  just  been  completed  in  Brix- 
tou-road  for  the  vestry  of  Lambeth.  The  work 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mayo,  contractor,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  survey  or  to  the  vestry,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,100. 
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mixed  up,  as  is  generally  the  case.)— S.  H.  C.  (You can 
probably  get  a  copy  at  Batsford's,  52,  High  Holbom,  if 
it  is  still  in  print.) — M.  B.,  Bedford.  (The  Institute 
examinations,  and  those  of  the  Institute  of  Surveyors. 
Address  the  Secretary  of  each  for  particulars.)— J.  C. 
(All  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
R.I.B  A.) 

"  BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Drawings  Received.— Will,  Boy  Bill,  Domus,  Reginald, 
K.  in  circle,  B.  J. 

The  Mechanics  of  Brackets. — Several  printer's  blunders 
occur  in  this  article  on  p.  541.  1.  The  figure  has  been 
inverted.  The  wall  line  A  C  should  be  vertical,  and 
not  horizontal.  2.  At  line  26  from  bottom  of  1st  column 
omit  the  comma  between  W  and  tan.  9.  3.  At  line  7 
from  top  of  2nd  column,  for  "cost"  read  "cos.  9." 
4.  At  line  34  from  top  of  2nd  column,  for  "great"  read 
"  greater." 


TEAPLESS  DRAINS    AND  WATER- 
CLOSETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 
SiE, — Surely  Mr.  Foster  is  "  reckoning  with- 
out his  host,' '  when  he  .says  that  ' '  no  closet,  if 
the  supply  was  properly  arranged  by  a  compe- 
tent man,  with  water-waste  preveutiiig-  cisterns, 
would  ever  be  deficient  of  water,  no  matter  from 
what  source  the  supply  to  the  house  was 
derived." 

I  believe  mine  to  be  the  simplest  and  mo't  se- 
cure waste  jrevt-nter  yet  invented ;  but  even 
.supposing  it  to  be  fitted  in  the  best  manner,  and 
by  the  most  competent  and  careful  of  workmen, 
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I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  see  how  I  can  insure,  for 
instance,  an  idle  servant,  or  even  an  industrious 
one,  always  keeping  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
pumped  up  into  a  cistern,  or  its  never  running 
short  from  other  reasons,  in  the  absence  of  a 
"constant  service." 

This  possibility  of  running  short  of  water,  and 
consequent  danger  of  derangement,  getting  the 
Bide  of  the  plug  plastered  perhaps  with  a  bit  of 
paper,  is  quite  enough  to  make  me  content  with 
the  trapped  hopper  basin.  Moreover,  I  cannot 
see  how  a  bad  gas  or  smell  would  be  so  likely  to 
pass  into  the  house  through  a  trapped  basin  as 
it  is  to  pass  through  the  plug,  especially  imder 
these  circumstances.  And  supposing  the  soil- 
pipe  in  either  case  to  be  properly  ventilated,  the 
water  in  the  trap  is  surely  not  so  likely  to  absorb 
the  gas  as  the  gas  would  be  in  its  rapid  passage 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
absorb  some  of  the  moisture.  It  is  not  as  though 
the  water  were  subjected  to  contact  with  stag-  , 
nant  or  confined  gas  under  pressure. — I  am,  &c., 
William  White,  F.S.A. 

Wimpole-street,  W. 


SiE, — My  experience  of  plugged  closets  is 
similar  to  that  of  your  correspondents,  viz., 
that  they  are  liable  to  leak  under  the  slightest 
obstruction,  besides  having  disadvantages  when 
slops  are,  as  in  many  houses,  thrown  down  the 
closet ;  such  cannot  be  said  of  those  with  basin 
and  siphon  trap  wholly  of  earthenware,  when 
in  addition  to  the  soU-pipe  being  carried  up  of 
full  size  for  ventilation,  a  smaller  pipe  is  taken 
from  top  of  the  trap.  I  have  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  when  a  siphon  trap  has  been 
placed  between  the  house-drain  and  sewer  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  latter,  provided  there 
is  an  air  inlet  close  to  and  on  the  house  side  of 
trap,  and  the  soil-drain  properly  laid  to  empty 
after  each  discharge,  the  slop  and  soil -drains 
being  connected  with  the  house-drain  by  a  Y 
junction,  and  the  former  flushed  with  some 
such  arrangement  as  a  flush  tank,  and  provided 
with  a  second  ventilating  pipe. — I  am,  &c. 

W.  Baens  Kinset,  C.E. 


SiE,— At  p.  514  Mr.  G.  A.  Foster  says :— "  A 
water-trap  fixed  between  the  house  and  the 
^ewer  is  perfectly  useless,  the  gases  from  the 
sewer  being  either  forced  through  under  pres- 
sure or  absorbed  by  the  water  on  the  sewer  side, 
and  discharged  on  the  house  side  of  it."  Now 
in  general  practice,  and  especially  with  venti- 
lated drain-traps,  the  notions  above  expressed 
are  in  part  untrue,  and  in  part  exaggerated 
imagination  ;  in  fact,  as  I  stated  in  this  journal 
about  two  years  ago,  "a  sanitary  scarecrow." 

The  water  in  the  trap  prevents  the  passage  of 
gases  to  any  harmful  extent,  and,  further, 
entirely  prevents  the  passage  of  rats  and  par- 
ticulate contagia,  which  important  use  Mr. 
Foster  appears  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of.  See 
Professor  Tyndall's  experiments,  p.  99,  Vol. 
XXVII.,  of  the  Proceedinffs  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  (London).  Although  small  pieces  of 
paper  may  fly  up  a  soil-pipe,  especially  in  the 
day  time,— just  as  likely  as  not,  at  night,  in  fact, 
more  likely,  they  would  fly  into  the  house  if 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  soil-pipe,  or  the  valve  of 
closet  was  open,  to  let  them. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Foster's  remarks  at  p.  645, 
a  soil-pipe  acting  as  a  ventilator  for  the  sewer, 
and  with  an  air-pipe  at  its  foot ;  may  generally 
have  a  current  up  its  interior ;  but  let  an 
opening  be  made  in  the  soil-pipe  upon  which 
the  draught  of  the  fires  can  act,  and  then  the 
fires  and  chimneys  will  pull  part  of  their  air 
supply  out  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  so  vitiate  the 
air  of  the  house. 

As  to  Mr.  Foster's  assertion  that:  "No 
closet,  if  the  supply  was  properly  arranged  by  a 
competent  man,  with  water-waste  preventing 
cisterns,  would  ever  be  deficient  of  water,  no 
matter  from  what  source  the  supply  to  the 
house  was  derived."  The  statement  is  all  non- 
sense. At  Cambuslang,  where  I  have  been  re- 
siding since  May  last,  the  water  supply  has 
been  cut  o£E  for  twenty-two  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  the  last  two  months,  owing  to 
the  long-continued  dry  weather;  consequently 
many  houses — my  own  amongst  the  number — 
have  had  no  water  for  the  closets  except  what 
was  put  down  by  hand,  so  the  sooner  Mr. 
Foster's  "competent  man  "  is  here  the  better. 
At  Greenock  and  Dumbarton,  and  I  suppose 
many  other  places  I  know  not  of,  the  water- 


supply  will  also  be  deficient,  so  Mr.  Foster's 
"waste-preventing  cisterns"  are  of  little  or  no 
use. 

It  is  a  plug-valve  closet  that  is  in  my  house  ; 
but  as  there  is  a  lead  siphon  trap  underneath  I 
have  no  fear  of  any  bad  gases  from  the  soil- 
pipe  coming  through  the  water  ;  but  had  there 
been  no  lead  trap,  as  with  the  "  trapless  closets," 
then  I  would  require  to  fix  down  the  closet- 
valve  and  prevent  the  closet  being  used,  lest 
some  of  the  children  especially  should  be 
poisoned. 

I  should  also  fee  afraid  of  the  sewer-gases, 
&c.,  were  it  not  that  I  got  the  landlord  to  put 
in  one  of  my  ventilating  drain-traps,  which  I 
presented  him  with,  between  the  house  and  the 
sewer.  Owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  water 
both  drains  and  sewer  must  be  foul,  but  with 
no  holes  in  the  soil-pipe  the  water-traps  keep 
the  house  safe. 

Mr.  Foster  says  of  the  soU-pipe  under  his 
"  trapless  closet "  that  holes  in  it  "would  be 
external  and  not  internal."  That  is  a  mistake, 
as  a  foot  or  more  of  pipe  might  be  between  the 
wall  and  the  turnup  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  a 
hole  large  enough  for  a  man's  hand  to  get  into 
might  be  eaten  by  a  rat,  e.g.,  or  an  open  joint 
might  occur,  or  a  hole  made  by  a  nail,  &c. 

I  have  Mr.  Slagg's  book,  but,  unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Slagg  shows  both  a  plug 
and  a  trap  !  I  give  no  opinion  here  upon  Mr. 
Slagg's  proposed  alteration  of  Jenning's  closet. 

Instead  of  quoting  from  a  book  so  far  back 
as  1876,  Mr.  Foster  rright  have  quoted  from, 
say,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  "  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering," of  A.D.  1878,  or,  newer  still,  from  Mr. 
S.  S.  Hillyer's  "  The  Plumber  and  Sanitary 
Houses,"  published  in  October,  1880.  I  will 
excuse  him  for  not  referring  to  the  latter,  but 
he  ought  to  have  referred  to  the  former  if  he 
wished  to  go  in  for  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Mr.  Latham,  at 
p.  510,  condemns  "the  ancient  deviceof  a  trapless 
closet,"  and  says  : — "  The  water-trap  does  pre- 
vent direct  communication  between  sewers  and 
houses  ....  and  washes  or  filters  any  sewer 
air  that  may  pass  the  trap."  Mr.  Hellyer,  at 
pp.  148,  215,  &c.,  strongly  condemns  trapless 
closets,  and  speaks  of  ' '  the  stinking  way ' '  in 
which  they  may  allow  bad  air  to  pass  into  the 
house. 

Mr.  Foster  says  it  would  be  "as  well  for  Mr. 
Buchan  to  examine  and  test  before  declaiming 
against  anything  of  which  he  has  had  no  prac- 
tical experience."  Now  that  remark  is  some- 
what curious.  I  fear  it  is,  however,  only 
"  drawing  the  bow  at  a  venture,"  for  it  strikes 
me  that  as  regards  sanitary  appliances  and  their 
applications  in  houses  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  a  party  who  had  "examined  and  tested" 
more  than  myself,  during  the  last  six  years 
especially. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  fit  up  trapless  closets  so 
as  to  be  as  safe  as  possible  for  the  inmates,  let 
him  turn  back  to  the  BtnLDiNO  News  for 
January  31st,  1879,  and  there  see  the  plan 
illustrated  and  described  by  me.  If  Mr.  Foster 
can  really  improve  upon  my  plan  there  pub- 
lished, let  him  favour  us  with  a  drawing  ;  only 
any  plan  is  bad  which  allows  the  sewer- air  to 
pass  into  the  house  if  the  valve  is  open,  and 
such  is  also  opposed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  should  not  be 
allowed. 

May  I  ask  who  the  "  competent  judges"  are 
who  condemn  traps  ?  I  know  of  none.  Mr. 
Foster  seems  to  have  been  reading  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Fergus  about  gases  passing 
through  water ;  but  it  so  happens  that  Dr. 
Fergus  has  a  trap  between  his  own  house  and 
the  sewer,  and  when  I  was  last  working  at  his 
house  a  trap  at  each  closet  and  sink,  &c.  Mr. 
Foster  says  traps  should  be  "perfect,"  or  they 
are  of  little  real  value.  I  fear  none  of  us  wUl 
see  perfection  till  we  get  to  heaven,  and  there  it 
is  supposed  no  traps  wUl  be  needed. — I  am,  &c., 
W.  P.  Buchan,  Sanitary  Engineer. 


TESTING  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

SiE,— From  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
methods  of  testing  Portland  cement  in  your 
issues  of  October  29  and  November  4,  it  appears 
to  me,  however  possible  it  may  be  to  get  over 
the  discrepancies  by  means  of  similar  conditions, 
yet  there  is  one  factor  which  the  present  system 
of  testing  does  not  touch,  and  that  is,  the  various 
rates  of  crystallisation  possessed  by  different 
samples  of  cement,  and  it  is  my  object  to  show 


that  it  is  possible  to  test  this  factor.  There  are 
several  known  appliances  used  in  scientific  re- 
search which  might  be  used  for  this  end.  It 
will,  however,  suffice  to  mention  one. 

Suppose  all  the  cements  to  be  tested  be 
moulded  in  the  shape  of  long  cylinders  jin.  dia- 
meter and  1ft.  long,  at  the  same  time,  by  run- 
ning, just  as  beads  on  a  cornice  are  nm,  then 
after  seven  days'  immersion  in  water,  these 
samples  are  supposed  to  be  tested  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — The  cement -cylinder  is  firmly 
fixed  at  one  end,  a  stress  weight  (part  of 
which  is  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  with  an  index 
bristle  attached)  is  suspended  over  the  other  end 
in  such  wise  that  the  energy  of  the  stress  weight 
can  be  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  cement- 
cylinder  without  concussion.  When  this  event 
takes  place,  a  smoked  disc  of  plate  glass,  in  rapid 
revolution,  is  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  position, 
that  at  every  vibration  of  the  tuning-fork,  the 
bristle  touches  the  smoked  surface. 

Again,  when  the  stress  weight  is  removed 
from  the  free  end  of  the  cement-cylinder, 
another  rotating  disc  of  smoked  glass  is  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  in  position  so  that  the  bristle 
again  touches  the  smoked  surface.  Now,  we 
are  supposed  to  have  two  graphic  representations 
of  a  bending  strain,  giving  (say  in  1-lOOOth 
of  a  second)  the  velocity  and  magnitude  of 
the  strain.  These  graphic  representations  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  dotted  spiral  line,  and  if  need 
be,  photographic  transfers  can  be  made  of  them. 
An  examination  of  these  representations  will 
correctly  indicate,  not  only  the  relative  strengths 
of  each  sample  of  cement,  but  also  give  the  per- 
centage of  growth  from  the  plastic  to  the  cry- 
stalline formation  in  each,  because  the  velocity 
of  a  strain  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  elas- 
ticity in  the  sample,  or  in  other  words,  its  plas- 
ticity. 

It  also  appears  to  me  a  more  scientific  method 
of  testing  fine  grinding  might  be  adopted,  and 
that  would  consist  in  observing  the  capacity  of 
the  cement  powder,  which  could  be  contained  in 
a  given  cylinder,  under  a  defined  stress ;  or  the 
stress  necessary  to  force  the  powder  into  a  given 
capacity.  For  example:  suppose  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  Portland  cement  be  first  known, 
and  that  then  one  pound  weight  of  it  be  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  mould,  say  4in.  diameter,  and 
that  a  very  accurately  fitting  piston  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  powder,  and  be  subjected  to  a 
given  stress,  it  will  follow  that  the  finer  the 
powder  the  larger  will  its  capacity  be  in  the 
cylinder,  and  consequently,  the  position  of  the 
piston,  say  in  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch,  would  indi- 
cate this  capacity.  Furthermore,  it  might  be 
found  easier  to  increase  the  stress  on  the  powder 
until  it  reached  a  standard  capacity,  and  it 
would  be  found  the  finer  the  powder  the  greater 
the  stress  required,  and  the  measurement  of  the 
stress  would  be  the  indication  of  this  fineness. — 
1  am,  &c., 

Parkstone,  Dorset,  Nov.  8.  A.  C.  P. 


OUR  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

Sis, — My  attention  has  this  day  been  called  to 
a  letter  signed  "  F."  in  your  edition  of  Nov.  5, 
stating  that  a  bridge  between  Leek  and  Rud- 
yard,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  is  in 
a  dangerous  state.  The  whole  of  the  bridges  on 
this  line,  excepting  such  as  are  under  repair,  are 
in  very  good  condition  indeed,  and  no  bridge 
between  Leek  and  Rudyard  is,  or  has  been,  in  a 
dangerous  state. 

The  one  probably  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent has  had  the  planking  renewed ;  and  he 
being  a  very  superficial  observer,  has  judged  the 
bridge  to  be  insecure  because  of  a  few  decayed 
planks;  whereas  in  these  repairs  it  was  found 
quite  unnecessary  to  renew  any  of  the  main 
timbers  supporting  the  bridge. — 1  am,  &c., 

W.  H.  Stobbs,  Engineer. 

North  Staffordshire  Railway  and  Trent  and 
Mersey  Na^agation  Engineer's  Office, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  Nov.  9. 


A  WONDERFUL  STOVE. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  "a  wonderful  stove"  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burges,  and  by  careful  in- 
spection satisfied  myself  that  it  did  do  all  that 
it  proposed  to  do.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Samuel 
Russell,  is  a  friend  of  mine,  by  whom  many 
other  valuable  and  ingenious  inventions  have 
been  brought  to  perfection,  but  most  of  which 
have  been  burked  by  the  apparently  almost 
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insurmountable  diffieuK.y  of  getting  a  good 
tiling  tiikcn  up  by  tlio  trade. 

Ml'.  RusHoU's  admirable  locks,  the  handles  of 
■which  can't  como  olf,  have,  however,  been  at 
last  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith,  and 
I  have  used  them  to  everyone's  satisfaction  in 
the  banking  premises  I  have  just  complete d  for 
the  North  and  South  Wales  Bank  at  Birken- 
head. 

I  was  most  anxious  to  use  in  the  same 
building  some  of  his  grates,  and  entreated  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  But  as  no  manufacturer  had 
been  found  by  him  to  take  them  up  hitherto  I 
was  baffled.  I  hope  my  more  persistent  friend 
Mr.  B urges  may  succeed,  and  introduce  them  to 
the  profession. — I  am,  &c., 

John  P.  Seddon. 
1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  Nov.  5. 


CHIPS. 

The  ne:v  district  church  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Bentley,  South  WealJ,  Essex,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  i  n  Wednesday 
week.  The  style  is  Early  Euglish.  The  materials 
used  are  flint  facings  with  dressings  of  Westwood 
stone,  and  for  all  internal  work,  Corsham  stone. 
Sittings  are  provided  for  250  persons,  and  the  coat 
of  church  and  adjoining  parsonage  has  been  about 
£10,000.  Mr.  Ernest  0.  Lee,  P.  A. A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Romturd,  the  builder  ; 
the  carving  js  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Kennington,  and 
the  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  We 
illustrated  the  church,  by  a  perspective  sketch  from 
N.E.,  on  May  7th  of  the  present  year. 

A  stained-glass  window  is  about  to  he  placed  in 
Lichfield  cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  80th  regiment  killed  in  South  Africa. 

New  Uncs  of  tramway  from  the  Piccadilly,  Man- 
chester, to  Eusholme,  Stretford,  Old  Trafford  and 
Oldham,  were  oxjened  for  traffic  last  week. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Kidderminster  on  Friday 
week  before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  inspector,  into  an 
application  to  ihe  Local  Government  Board  by  the 
town  council  for  sanction  to  a  loan  of  £3,000  for 
works  of  sewage  disposal.  Mr.  Taylor  intimated 
at  the  close  of  the  inquiry  that  he  should  recom- 
mend the  application. 

The  town-council  of  Cardiff  accepted  on  Monday 
the  offer  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Marks,  to  paint  and  present 
to  the  town  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Peter  Price,  architect, 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  free  library,  of  which  Mr. 
Price  was  the  originator. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  held  his  visitation  of 
the  clergy  of  Kildave  in  the  newly- restored  south 
transept  of  St.  Brigid's  Cithedrat,  at  Kildare. 
The  work  of  restoration  in  this  cathedral  has  been 
for  many  years  in  progress,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  E.A.  ;  the  central  tower  and  south 
transept  are  completed,  the  north  transept  and  nave 
are  being  roofed  in,  and  the  operations  are  ap- 
proaching compleliun. 

The  Dublin  Corpora! ion  received  on  Monday  a 
letter  fio  n  Mr.  A.  Montgomery  Moore,  tendering 
for  the  South  City  paving,  and  offering,  if  his 
tender  were  accepted,  to  abandon  an  action  he  has 
brought  against  the  corporation  in  reference  to 
previous  tenders  made  by  him.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  letter  be  marked  "  read,"  and  suffered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  a  personal  discussion  ensued, 
the  Lord  Mayor  explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  previous  tenders  for  the  South  paving 
were  abandoned  after  the  acceptance  of  that  of 
Messrs.  Spaight  and  fresh  ones  invited.  In  the 
end,  the  offer  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
■whole  corporation. 

The  parish-church  of  Seavington,  near  Ilminster, 
has  been  reoi^ened  after  restoration.  The  church 
has  been  reseattd,  new  pulpit  and  desk  erected, 
and  the  walls  repaired,  and  two  fresh  windows 
opened  out.  The  chancel  has  also  been  restored, 
a  new  roof  placed  over  it,  with  closed-boarded 
ceUmg,  and  new  paving  laid  doivn.  Mr.  Hall  was 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Vaux  and  Parkhouse,  of 
Leavington,  were  the  builders. 

Christ  Church,  Folkestone,  has  recently  been 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  clerestory  to 
the  nave,  and  by  the  entire  remodelling  of  the  roof. 
The  arcades  being  formed  of  too  slight  construc- 
tion to  bear  the  weight  of  a  masonry  story  on 
them,  it  was  determined  to  construct  the  addition 
in  timber.  The  additions  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Folkestone,  from  designs  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Barker,  of  11,  Buckingham-street,  Strand, 
Mr.  Burgess  Reeves,  of  Folkestone,  acting  as  clerk 
of  the  works. 

The  chui'ch  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Barnet,  has 
recently  been  enlarged,  by  the  restoration  of  its 
chancel.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Me  ssrs.  Vernon  and  Ewens,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  of  11,  Buckingham-street, 
Strand. 


Interc0mmuntciiti0n. 

QUESTIONS. 

16290.]— Surveyor's  Charges  for  Quantities.— 
Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  the  foUowinp: 
quei-y  : — Where  a  quantity  Hurvcyur  has  been  engaged  to 
take  olf  quantities  by  a  builder,  and  the  latter  is  not  suc- 
cessful in  gettinfj  the  job  for  -which  the  quantities  were 
taken  out,  can  the  surveyor  recover  the  usual  commission, 
or  does  any  custom  exist  by  which  the  builder  is  entitled  to 
the  surveyor's  services  at  a  less  charge  !— Enquibkb. 

[62D1.]—Eain.- Water  Tank.— I  am  arrangiug  an 
underj round  storage  tank  to  take  the  rainfall  of  25 
squares  (measured  horizontally)  of  slate  rooting.  Our 
rainfall  may  be  averaged  at  3urn.  annually,  which  gives 
approximately,  37,500  gallons  a  year,  I  wish  to  draw  out 
100  gallons  every  day.  What  proportion  of  the  whole 
yearly  rainfall  should  I  provide  in  the  capacity  of  my 
tank,  and  how  should  it  be  calculated!— R. 

[0202.]  —  Honours  Building:.  —  "  Rivington's 
Notes,"  Part  III,,  gives  the  materials  only  for  Honours 
Examination  in  biulding  construction.  What  is  the  best 
v/ork  for  the  other  subjects,  viz,,  solving  simple  iiroblems 
in  theory  of  construction,  safe  dimensions  of  beams  sub- 
jected to  dead  loads,  to  trace  the  stresses  in  roof  tiusses, 
&c.,  conditions  necessary  to  stabiUty  in  ordinary  and  re- 
taining walls.  The  books  recommended,  too,  have  no  re- 
ference to  ti'igonomctry !  Alto  recommend  work  on 
modern  styles,  'wluch  would  help  to  design  buildings  from 
given  conditions. — Straixed. 

[G293.] — Gable. — A  client  of  mine  bought  a  house,  one 
gable  of  which  is  built  up  to  a  neighbour's  garden.  The 
ram  drives  through  the  said  gable,  and  the  owner  of  the 
garden  refuses  to  allow  my  client  t  i  enter  his  property  so 
that  repairs  ean  he  effected.  Can  we  demand  admittance 
uito  the  adjoining  property  to  make  good  the  gable,  and, 
if  so,  can  we  cover  with  slate  or  cement,  providing  we  do 
not  let  it  project  beyond  the  footing  course  on  the  garden 
side  ?   A  trustworthy  reply  will  be  appreciated. — Lex. 


REFLIES. 

[6282.]  —  Commission. — A  fair  commission  for 
"W,  J."  to  charge  for  preiiaring  plans,  specifications, 
quantities,  detail  drawings,  would  bo  4.J  to  5  per  cent,  on 
the  estimate.  It  is  a  general  rule  to  charge  for  the  draw- 
ings and  specification  and  procuring  tenders  about  4,J 
per  cen*.,  reserving  Ijper  cent,  for  supei'intendence.  In 
fact,  he  has  done  quite  three-fourths  of  the  work,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  agree  to  take  a  cer- 
tiiiu  sum  which  shall  cover  all  labour  in  case  of  the  build- 
ing falhng  through.— G.  H.  G. 

[6283.1 — Horseshoe  Arch.— What  connection,  ex- 
cept in  form,  there  is  between  a  horseshoe  arch  and  a 
smith's  forge  it  is  difficult  to  see,  but  the  idea  is  sugges- 
tive at  any  rate,  and  J.  M.  Sturge.ss  may  find  examples  of 
such  arches  m  many  large  towns.  If  of  stone,  there 
is  no  ditEculty  in  forming  one,  nor  is  there  any  if  stucco  is 
to  be  used,  but  a  brick  arch  of  that  form  would  be  best 
constructed  of  purpose-made  bricks,  properly  set  out  to 
a,  template,  or  the  invei-ted  springings  of  the  arch  might  be 
of  stone  or  terra-cotta  cast  of  the  size  from  the  impost  to 
the  level  joints  of  the  arch.— G.  H.  G. 

[628 !.]— Horseshoe  Arch.— An  example  of  an  arch 
to  a  blacksmith's  forge,  built  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
maybe  seen  in  the  small  village  of  Tinwell,  Rutland.— 
Derwent  E.  Newman. 

[6283.]— Horseshoe  Arch. — Lord  Powerscourt built 
some  years  ago  a  veiy  pretty  forge  with  a  horseshoe  arch 
a<  entrance,  at  the  picturesque  village  of  Eniriskerry,  Co. 
Wicklow.  and  recently  Lord  Brabazon  has  copied  the 
idea  on  liis  estate,  close  to  Rathdrum,  Co.  Wicklow.  — 

F.  W. 

[6283.]— Horseshoe  Arch.— At  Ford,  in  Northum- 
berland, near  the  border  town  of  Coldstream,  there  is  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  with  an  entrance  fonaied  by  a  well- 
executed  stone  arch,  of  the  '* shape  and  pattern"  of  a 
horseshoe. — Student. 

[6283.] -Horseshoe  Arch. —  At  Trentham  Hall, 
Staffs,,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  entrance 
to  the  smith's  shop  is  a  stone  arch  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, studded  with  nails,  designed,  I  believe,  by  the  lute 
Sir-  Charles  Ban  y.— Staffs. 

[62S4,]— Liability  for  Quantities.— If  the  con- 
tract was  signed  with  the  knowledge  iinpUcd  by  the  notice 
attached  to  the  quantities,  the  contractor  cannot  obtain 
redress  for  errors  of  quantities  from  the  architect ;  but  I 
believe  the  contractor  can  re.jrrire  the  name  of  the  sur- 
veyor.— G. 

[6286.] — Warming  Rooms.— One  of  the  .simplest 
modes  of  waiTuing  a  room  is  to  have  a  small  stove,  pre- 
ferably earthenware,  fixed  in  a  convenient  position. 
Doulton's  radiating  tile  stove,  which  is  cased  in  fireclay 
and  decorated  with  fa'ience,  is  a  recent  improvement,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  quite  free  from  smell.  Another  stove, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  made  of  terra-cotta,  into  which 
a  tu^e-box  is  introduced,  is  simple  and  effective.  It  is 
best,  if  possible,  to  bring  an  aii'-pipe  from  the  outside.  — 

G.  H.  G. 

[6285.]— Warming  Rooms.— If  "Alpha"  would 
adopt  the  Shorland  patent  back  to  his  fu'egrate,  and  con- 
duct the  warm  air  generated  by  it  to  his  room  without  a 
fu'c,  as  I  have  done  in  mine,  he  will  find  no  difHculty  in 
warming  it  without  injury  to  health.  I  found  on  testing 
the  other  day  that  the  inflow  of  warm  air  to  my  room 
without  a  fire  was  102'  Fah.,  although  it  is  two  stories 
higher  than  where  the  warm  air  is  generated.  I  have  had 
these  Shorland  backs  in  u.se  for  upwards  of  four  years, 
and  fuid  them  most  excellent  for  warming  staircases  and 
rooms  not  convenient  to  have  fires  in  them. — J.  Simpson, 
Surmy  Side,  Ashbomne,  Derbyshii'e. 


Works  of  water-supply  are  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  local  board  of  Leylaud,  near  Man- 
chester, from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  de  Ranoe,  C.E. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

CiiAWLEY. — Mr.  John  Davis,  of  Wjle  Cop, 
Shrewsbury,  has  juat  completed  asetof  stamed- glass 
windows,  intended  to  be  placed  hi  Crawley  Churchy 
Sussex,  which  has  recently  been  restored.  A  short 
time  ago  he  sent  for  the  same  church  a  large 
quintity  of  stained  glass  for  the  chancel  window, 
which  consists  of  throe  lights,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  CrucifixioD,  with  a  figure  on  each  side 
representiug  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  with 
ornamented  quarry  work  as  a  background,  and 
richly  ornamented  borders.  Those  now  about  to 
be  sent  are  for  the  aisle,  and  consist  of  13  compart- 
ments, each  one  containing  some  Scriptural  eub- 
ject. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Paris  — The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  at  its 
last  sitting,  voted  the  sum  of  72.5,000  francs  for 
statuary  and  carving  at  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  sculptors  who  are  to  execute  the  work  were 
also  chosen.  These  works  consist  of  lOG  statues  of 
celebrated  persons  born  in  Paris,  which  are  to  be 
Ijlaoed  in  the  niches  in  the  fagade,  three  monu- 
mental chimneypieces,  two  marble  statues  in  the 
great  salle  a  manger,  four  groups  in  stone  in  the 
prcfet's  staircase,  and  caryatides,  tympana,  medal- 
lions, &c. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANIIJARY 
MATTERS. 

Sydenham,  Oxon.— Important  drainage  works 
have  lately  been  completed  at  the  Vicarage,  Syden- 
ham, for  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Heisch,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  W.  Barns  Kinsey,  C.E,,  South wark-street, 
London,  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of 
pollution  of  the  village  brook,  which  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Thame,  and  forms  the  water  supply  of  a 
poriionof  the  village.  The  rain-water  from  the 
roofs  has  been  stored  after  passing  through  a  per- 
colator, the  surplus  and  surface  waters  alone  going 
to  the  brook.  The  slop-water  and  sewage,  aft»r 
the  solids  have  been  separated  by  a  novel  mechani- 
cal arrangement  before  decomposition  has  com- 
menced, is  utilised  by  sub-irrigating  a  portion  of 
the  glebe  cultivated  as  garden-ground.  A  simple 
form  of  ash-closet  has  been  erected  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  those  of  the  cottages,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  fine  dust  from  the  screened  ashes  of 
one  ordinary  cottage  fire,  applied  once  in  the  day, 
will  deodorise  and  form  the  excrement  of  the  pre- 
vious day  into  a  portable  manure,  a  fixed  ash- 
screen  and  shallow  water-tight  pit  being  alone  re- 
quired. The  drains  are  all  laid  with  glazed  pipes 
and  Stanford's  pitent  joints,  in  straight  lin^s,  -with 
inspection-openings  at  every  change  of  direction, 
and  with  a  '•  Field's  "  self-acting  flush-tank  at  the 
head,  have  been  found  to  run  empty  with  a  fall  of  1 
in  120.  The  sub-soil  is  gault,  but  no  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  during  the  Late  heavy  rains. 
Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  air-inlets  at  the  out- 
falls, and  by  ventilating  pipes  carried  up  at  the 
heads  of  the  drains,  a  ste.idy  current  of  air  having 
been  found  to  traverse  their  entire  length  without 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  arrange- 
ment has  been  designed  with  a  view  of  tes'ing  the 
possibility  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  and  slop- 
water  of  villages  and  country  mansions  at  a  low 
cost,  and  more  particularly  to  abolish  wasting  cess- 
pools, which,  from  their  proximity  to  the  shallow 
wells,  have  been,  to  an  extent,  the  cause  of  a  high 
death-rate  in  the  village. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

An  Aechitect's  Chaeqes. — At  Wakefield 
County  Court,  on  Tuesday  week,  before  Mr.  W. 
T.  Greenhow,  judge,  A.  Himerton,  architect, 
Horbury,  and  formerly  of  Wakefield,  sued  Ash 
and  Co.,  maltsters,  Birdbush,  Agbrigg,  for  £3  4s., 
his  fees  for  plans  and  making  measurements  and 
calculations  for  the  building  of  a  4.5-quarter 
miltkin.  Plaintiff  stated  th'it  he  received  instruc- 
tions for  preparing  plans  for  a  75-quarter  and  a 
•t.5-quarter  maltkin,  his  remuneration  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  2S  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  larger 
kiln  was  carried  out,  but  he  had  never  been  able 
to  find  out  what  was  the  cost  of  the  erec- 
tion. The  4.5-quarter  kiln  was  abxndoned, 
and  it  was  in  respect  to  consultations  and 
attendance  regarding  this  kiln  that  the  action 
was  brought.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended 
that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  defendants 
to  erect  more  than  one  kiln,  which  was  to  occupy 
the  site  of  an  old  one  already  in  existence,  at  the 
time  when  plaintiff  was  first  called  in  for  consulta- 
tion in  July,  1876.  He  attended  several  times  to 
take  preliminary  measurements  and  consult  Messrs. 
Ash  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  building,  and  the 
defendants  then  agreed  to  erect  a  75-quarter  kiln 
according  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  Free,  of  Manning- 
tree,  Essex.  Two  of  the  defendants,  along  with 
the  plaintiff,  went  down  to  Essex  to  view  the  patent 
in  operation,  and  plaintiif  then  drew  out  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  kiln,  which  was  carried 
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out  from  those  plans.  £45  was  deposited  with  him 
before  the  work  was  begun,  and  he  had  also  re- 
ceived some  moneys  since.  His  Honour  considered 
that  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  a  verdict,  as  he 
had  not  prepared  plans  for  the  IS-quarter  kiln  in 
respect  to  which  he  was  seeking  to  recover,  and 
nothing  definite  appeared  at  any  time  to  have  been 
decided  about  it.  He  would,  therefore,  direct 
judgment  to  be  entered  for  defendants. 

Aechitects'  Certificates.  —  Schulte  and 
Another  v.  Hopkins  and  Others. — This  case,  tried 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  before  Justices 
Manisty  and  Bowen,  on  Tuesday,  raised  a  question 
of  considerable  importance  as  to  the  conclusiveness 
of  a  certificate  given  by  an  architect,  engineer,  sur- 
veyor, or  inspector,  under  a  great  mercantile  con- 
tract. The  plaintiffs  are  merchants  at  Hamburg, 
and  the  defendants  are  ironmasters  at  Middles- 
borough,  in  Yorkshire.  In  February,  1873,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  between  the  parties  for  the 
sale  by  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiffs  of  2,000  tons 
of  wrought-iron  rails,  the  price  being  £11  15s.  per 
ton,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  on  inspector's  certifi- 
cate for  such  delivery  of  the  iron.  The  contract 
was  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  whole 
of  the  rails  should  be  subject  to  inspection,  and 
every  facility  be  given  to  the  inspector  for  carrying 
out  his  instructions.  By  the  contract,  one  per  cent, 
of  the  rails  was  to  be  tested.  After  the  delivery  by 
the  defendants  of  all  the  rails  contracted  for,  the 
inspector,  who  was  the  engineer  of  the  railway  for 
whJch  the  rails  were  intended,  and  who  acted  in 
the  inspection  of  the  rails  with  the  sanction  and 
acquiescence  of  the  plaintiffs,  gave  to  the  defend- 
ants a  certificate  that  the  rails  were  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  contract.  It  was  admitted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  case  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rails  were  not  according  to  contract,  owing 
partly  to  defects  which  could  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  inspection  and  testing,  and  partly 
to  defects  which  could  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained either  by  inspection  or  testing.  The  de- 
fendants contended  that  the  inspector's  certificate 
was  binding  and  conclusive  on  both  parties,  and 
precluded  the  plaintiffs  from  saying  that  the  rails 
were  not  according  to  contract.  The  plaintiffs  con- 
tended that,  in  spite  of  the  certificate,  the  defend- 
ants were  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  breach  of 
the  contract  in  not  delivering  rails  according  to 
contract,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  case,  was 
admitted  to  be  the  fact.  The  Court,  after  a  long 
argument,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, the  buyers,  on  the  gi-oimd  that  the  contract 
did  not  expressly  make  the  certificate  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

The  Unsanitaey  Dwellings  in  London. — Last 
week  at  the  Guildhall,  before  Alderman  Sir  T. 
Gabriel  and  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  several  ad- 
journed summonses  were  heard  concerning  the 
sanitary  condition  of  certain  houses  in  Ely-court, 
Holborn.  The  summonses  were  issued  at  the  in- 
stance of  Dr.  W.  S.  Saunders,  the  medical  ofBcer 
of  health  for  the  City,  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  against  the  freeholders,  lease- 
holders, and  occupiers  of  eight  houses  in  the  court, 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  pulled 
down,  as  they  were  in  such  an  unwholesome  state 
as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation.  After 
a  long  discussion  the  Alderman  adjourned  the 
summons  relating  to  No.  7  sine  die  ;  th.a.t  relating 
to  No.  11  to  January  7th;  and  with  respect  to 
Nos.  8,  9,  10,  and  12,  made  an  order  that  these 
should  be  pulled  down  within  six  weeks. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Working  Men's  College,  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  the  Horns  Assembly  Rooms,  Kenning- 
ton,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  gave  a  lecture  on 
"The  Study  of  Poetry  and  Art."  The  lecturer 
said  art  was  not  for  the  artist  alone,  but  for  all 
men,  and  helped  to  raise  them  from  the  pursuit 
of  baser  pleasures  to  the  realisation  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  true.  Art  was  a  message  from  the 
King  to  His  children  about  the  beautiful.  Having 
traced  the  history  of  art  from  the  earliest  times, 
through  the  Classical  and  Medifeval  periods,  Mr. 
Baylies  pointed  out  that  twice  had  this  message 
of  the  beautiful  been  interpreted  to  the  world  by 
master  minds — first,  by  the  Greek,  who  fashioned 
the  cold  and  senseless  marble  into  every  phase  of 
beauty  and  life  of  which  the  human  form  is 
capable ;  secondly,  by  the  Christian,  in  pict\u-es 
of  the  saints  and  the  representation  of  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  modem  school  of  art  had  found 
a  new  life  in  the  study  of  nature  in  all  her  varied 
aspects.  Professor  Tyndall  expressed  the  gratifi- 
cation with  which  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Bayliss 


and  watched  the  faces  of  those  before  him.  Tlie 
human  mind  was  still  intent  upon  the  mastery 
of  the  hidden  laws  and  principles  which  govern 
the  various  pi'ocesses  of  nature.  But  man  was 
not  only  endowed  with  knowledge  and  intellect, 
he  was  influenced  by  emotions,  and  here  art, 
poetry,  painting,  architecture  stepped  in  with 
their  magic  influences.  Wisdom  and  under- 
standing must  go  hand  in  hand  with  knowledge, 
and  the  emotions  must  influence  the  moral  tone 
of  man.  Science,  poetry,  art  combined  to  make 
man  better  and  more  complete. 

The  restoration  of  the  Tay  Bridge  was  last 
week  before  the  directors  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  Barlow,  C.E.,  London, 
who  was  some  months  ago  requested  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  work,  was  in  attendance.  Though 
there  are  some  details  still  requiring  adjustment, 
the  general  features  of  tho  bridge  were  approved. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  bridge  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient breadth  to  admit  of  a  double  line  of  rails 
being  laid,  the  extension  being  made  on  the 
west  side  of  the  old  structure,  where  the  bed  of 
the  river  has  been  tested  by  means  of  boring  by 
Mr.  Barlow's  assistants,  with,  as  it  is  stated,  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Another  important 
respect  in  which  the  new  structure  will  differ 
from  the  old  is  in  i.he  character  of  the  piers.  In 
regard  to  these,  tho  only  question  has  been  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  of  malleable  iron  or 
brick  ;  and  it  has  now  been  determined  that  the 
latter  material  shall  be  used,  so  that  in  this 
matter  the  original  designs,  in  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  specification  was  for  brick,  willbe 
reverted  to.  The  height  will  also  be  altered,  by 
being  lowered  lift.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
girders,  the  old  plan  will  be  followed  of  laying 
the  rails  partly  along  the  lower  and  partly  along 
the  upper  booms,  but  a  new  feature  will  be  the 
erection  of  a  strong  iron  parapet  along  each  side 
of  the  bridge. 

A  MEMOEiAL  to  the  Homc  Secretary  on  the 
subject  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  was 
adopted  at  a  conference  of  deleg'ates  from  Metro- 
politan Vestries  and  District  Boards  held  at  St. 
Martin's  Vestry,  last  week.  The  views  expressed 
in  the  memorial  were  adverse  to  that  Act,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  should  not  be 
put  in  force  until  th  e  provisions  of  Mr.  M'  Cullagh 
Torrens's  Act  had  been  exhausted  by  the  local 
authorities  throughout  the  metropolis.  It  was  also 
urged  that  the  cost  of  any  operations  under  tbe 
Act  should  be  borne  by  the  parties  interested  and 
not  by  the  ratepayers.  A  request  is  to  be  made 
to  the  Home  Secretary  to  direct  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Acts  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  give  the  delegates  an  interview  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  F.M.S.,  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  London  Water  Supply 
entitled  "  What  the  Ratepayers  really  want  the 
Government  to  do."  His  conclusions  are  (1) 
That  the  Villager  pays  for  quality  ;  (2)  That 
London  has  not  yet  spent  enough  money  on 
Water  to  obtain  a  good  article  ;  (3)  That  London 
can  well  atford  to  go  farther  afield  in  search  of 
pure  water ;  (4)  That  London  does  not  know 
where  to  go  for  it ;  (5)  That  the  Government 
ought  to  make  a  proper  survey  of  the  soiirces  of 
supply,  not  only  for  London,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  nation  at  large ;  (6)  That  when  proper 
sources  have  been  thus  found,  London  still  has  a 
large  margin  left  before  spending  so  much  on 
Water,  in  proportion  to  rateable  value,  as  has 
actually  been  disbursed  by  many  of  our  poorest 
villages. 

On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  J.  Gallimore,  the 
Mayor  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  entertained  at 
dinner,  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  whole  of  the 
workmen  employed  by  him  in  every  branch  of 
his  extensive  business  as  a  builder.  Mr.  Galli- 
more presided,  and,  dinner  over,  Mr.  H.  Wilkes, 
one  of  the  foremen,  rose  and  said  he  thought 
they  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  give  the 
health  of  their  respected  and  honoured 
employer.  The  proposition  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded, and  the  toast  as  heartily  drunk.  In 
response  Mr.  Gallimore  said  he  had  lately 
attended  banquets  of  various  kinds,  and  at  none 
had  he  enjoyed  himself  more  than  on  that  occa- 
sion, because  he  was  sure  it  truly  represented  the 
kindly  feeling  entertained  by  himself  for  his 
workmen,  and  by  them  towards  him.  Whatever 
success  he  had  achieved  in  the  trade — and, 
without  boasting,  he  felt  with  their  present 
machinery  and  appliances  they  stood  second  to 
none  in  the  district — he  had  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  it  through  his  efforts  being  readily. 


ably,  and  faithfully  seconded  by  his  men.  He 

trusted  they  would  all  be  able  to  go  on  together 
and  attain  still  greater  success.  He  would  do 
his  best  to  obtain  them  work,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  continue  to  enable  him  to  get  through 
it  so  as  to  win  credit  and  give  satisfaction. 
Some  singing  by  the  men  heightened  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  branch  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineers  was  held  at  Salford  last 
Friday.  The  members  assembled  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  Mode  Wheel,  where 
they  were  shown  the  concrete  sewage  tanks  now 
in  course  of  formation  by  Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  the 
borough  engineer.  Mr.  Jacob  explained  the 
development  of  the  drainage  system  of  Salford, 
described  the  construction  of  the  intercepting 
sewer  from  Broughton  to  Mode  Wheel,  and  the 
nature  of  the  works  at  the  latter  place.  The 
works  were  commenced  two  years  ago,  and  it  is 
expejted  that  another  year  will  suffice  to  see 
them  in  full  operation.  The  plans  in  the  first 
instance  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fowler, 
late  borough  engineer,  but  they  have  since 
undergone  considerable  modification  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  engineer,  Mr.  Jacob,  under 
whose  supervision  the  works  are  now  being  con- 
structed. A  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business  was  subsequently  held  in  one  of  the 
offices  adjoining  the  Mode  Wheel  Works,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  Morant  (president), 
borough  surveyor  of  Leeds.  Mr.  K.  Vawser, 
C.B.,  of  Manchester,  was  re-elected  district 
honorary  secretary.  In  the  afternoon  a  few  of 
the  members  visited  the  Health  Committee's  depot 
at  Holt  Town. 

The  announcements  for  the  coming  winter  art 
season  do  not  reveal  any  remarkable  novelty. 
The  old  masters  will  again  appear  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  a  special  feature  will  bo  the  series 
of  designs  by  Flaxman  which  are  to  be  lent  by 
the  authorities  at  University  College.  At  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  the  usual  water-colour  draw- 
ings will  embrace  a  representative  collection  of 
the  modem  French  school,  while  the  room  that 
has  upon  previous  occasions  been  devoted  to 
studies  in  black  and  white  will  this  year  contain 
some  specimens  of  decorative  design  by  Mr. 
Bume  Jones,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  other 
artists.  Some  of  the  smaller  exhibitions  have 
already  opened  their  doors.  The  Fine  Art 
Society  has  this  year  hit  upon  material  that  is 
likely  to  attract  considerable  attention.  The 
work  of  Bewick,  the  wood  engraver,  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  English  illus- 
trative design.  His  original  drawings  are 
shown  side  by  side  with  impressions  from  the 
engraved  blocks. 


Throat  Irritation. — Soreness  and  dryness,  tick- 
lini;  and  initation,  iuducin?  couffh  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glyeeiiue  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  bcin?  in  proximity  to  *the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  suclcine,  becomes 
actively  healing.   Sold  only  in  boxes,  "id.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled 

James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London."  A 
letter  received  :  "  Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  yon  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  Glycerine 
Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  w  ithout  medical  treat- 
ment) in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear 
the  voice.  In  no  ease  can  they  do  any  harm. — Youi-s  faithfully, 
Gordon  Holmes,  L.R. CP. E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Municipal 
Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.", 

Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshiner, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS. 
SMALL  pox,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  theworla,and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  siibsttttiie  — f  Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 
upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  region  of  the  heart  in  that  par- 
ticular form  of  indigestion  which  gives  rise  to  palpitation,  short- 
ness of  breath,  ana  a  suffocating  sensation.  Every  distressing 
symptom  soon  yields,  digestion  becomes  easy,  the  spirits  light,  and 
good  health  returns. 

 a-^^B—  •  

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTJINa  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-morroiv.) — Society  of  Arts,  "Hints  on 
House  Dccorntion,"  By  William  Morris. 
8  p.m. 

Monday.— Royal  Institute  of  British  Ai-ehitects.  "  Bar- 
racks."   By  E.  Ingress  Bell. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  Pi-esident's  openiDg  ad- 
dress.   ByJ.  BramweU.   8  p.m. 

British  Archseological  Association, 
"  The  Martin  Tower,  Tower  of  London." 
By  C.  H.  Coinpton,  and  "  Remains  of  a 
Roman  Wall,  Tower  of  Liondon."  ByE. 
P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.    8  p.m. 

Thursday.— St.  Paul's  Ecclesiolog-icil  Society.  "Eccle- 
siastical Colours."  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Powell, 
M.A.   7.30  p.m. 

Friday.  —  Architectural  Association.  "  The  Use  of 
Cements."  By  GUbcrt  R.  Redgrave. 
7.30  p.m. 


CiNDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS. 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.   For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages, 
Scliools,  &c. 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 
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Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  appUcatian  to 
CHABLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

Btreet,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estunates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

155,000  Feet  Cube. 

PICTOR  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

*,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering — at  anjr  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender — it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Aylesbury. — For  building  additional  cells  at  the  head- 
quarters p'olice  station,  and  alterations  to  the  deputy 
chief  constable's  residence,  for  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  Mr.  W.  F.  Taylor,  county  surveyor,  Ayles- 
bury.   Quantities  supplied : — 

Green,  W.  Y   £407   9  11 

Green,  T   389   4  0 

Mayne  and  Son   364   0  0 

Cooper,  Geo.*   349  17  0 

'For  additional  height  of  cells  as  required  by  Secretary  of 
State,  £40  3s.  Od.  (accepted). 

Ayb. — For  the  following  woiks  of  decoration  and 
furnishing  at  the  new  town-hall,  for  the  corporation  of 
Ayr  : — 

For  painting  and  decorating :  — 
Wilcock,  W.,  Ayr  (accepted)         ...    £246  12  5 

For  stained-glass  windows : — 
Keir  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (accepted)  ...   £233  3  6 

For  ironmongery  :— 
M'Gloch  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (accepted)  £101   7  0 

BiEMiNGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  three-story -work- 
shops, &c.  Mr.  Ewen  Harper,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architect : — 

Dowse    £983   0  0 

Eowbotham    939   0  0 

Price    899   0  0 

Hyde    874   0  0 

BiRMixGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  at  Penns, 

near  Birmingham.  Quantities  supplied  by  Sir.  Ewe 
Harper  :— 

Taylor   £1,750   0  0 

Smith  and  Son    1,350  0  0 

Hands   1,295   0  0 

Rowbotham   1,249   0  0 

Beownhills,  xear  "Walsall. — For  the  erection  of  new 
public  offices,  assembly-rcom,  and  surveyor's  residence, 
for  the  Brownhills  local  board.  Mr.  J.  Siddalls,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  :— 

Cresswell,  T.  and  E.,  Walsall  Wood  (accepted)  £2,700 

Daetfoed.— Revised  tenders  for  a  new  classroom  at 
St.  Alban's-road  school,  for  the  Deptf  ord  School  Board  :  — 

Gumbell,  W   £245   0  0 

Waller,  T   234   0  0 

Waite,  W.  (accepted)   134  15  0 

ExETEE.— For  house  in  Polsloe-road,  Exeter,  for  Mr. 
J.  Sampson.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect. 
County  Chambers,  Exeter  : — 

Gibbard,  J.  E  ,  Exeter 
Crocker,  R.  J.,  Bristol 
Luscombe  and  Son,  Exeter 
Bowden,  Barnstaple  (accepted) 
Gibson,  W.,  Exeter  

Ealing. — For  new  dormitory,  &c.,  Ealing  House,  Girls' 
Industrial  Home,  for  Mr.  W.  Williams,  :and  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  B.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S. A.,  architect  :— 

Grover,  F.  (accepted  in  part)       ...    £1,195   0  0 

Green  Lanes.— For  the  erection  of  houses  at  Stanley- 
road,  Harringay  New  Park,  Green  Lanes,  for  Mr.  G 
Barter.  Mr.  W.  Seckhain  Withei-ington,  architect,  79, 
Mark-lane :  — 

For  five  houses  : — 

Whale  

Taylor  and  Parfitt  

Partridge  and  Henderson ... 
Coney,  Liverpool-road 

For  ten  houses 

Whale  

Taylor  and  Parfitt  

Partridge  and  Henderson ... 
Coney   

HioriBUEY.— For  making  up  Highbury  quadrant,  for 
the  vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington  :— 

Williamson,  H   £1,250  0  0 

Rutty,  Q.  G   1,050  0  0 

Walker,  A   985  0  0 

Jackson,  F.  A.  and  Son    945  0  0 

Irons,  W   913  0  0 

BeU,  J.,  Wood-green  (accepted)...  737  0  0 


£1,304  16 
1,300  0 
1,250  0 
1,200  0 
1,120  0 


£2,335 

0 

0 

1,990 

0 

0 

1,545 

0 

0 

1,490 

0 

0 

4,640 

0 

0 

3,780 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,940 

0 

0 

Hednesfokd.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  West 
Hill  Schools,  for  the  Cannock  School  Board.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Baker,  architect,  Willenhall.  Quantities  by 
tlic  architect  :  — 


Buder,  Darlaston    ...       ...  ... 

£2  379 

10 

Q 

iiiucsie^,  w  iiieiiuuii        ...  ... 

2  190 

Q 

Q 

I'unfield,  Willenhall 

2,173 

5 

0 

Watton  and  .Sons,  Tamwoith 

2,163 

16 

8 

Whittome,  Stafford  

2,149 

0 

0 

Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  

2,100 

0 

0 

Jones  and  Sons,  Scdglcy  

2,095 

0 

0 

Grosvenor,  Stafford  

2,070 

0 

0 

Bedford,  Wolverhampton  

2,050 

0 

0 

Bennett,  Birmingham   

2,033 

0 

0 

Bradney  &  Co  ,  Wolverhampton 
Barton,  Hednesford   

1,995 

0 

0 

1,994 

0 

0 

Teece,  Darlaston   

1,927 

0 

0 

Guest,  Stourbridge  (accepted)  ... 

1,825 

0 

0 

Tracey,  Stafford   

1,801 

0 

0 

HoxTON. — For  alterations  to  "  White  Hart  "  public- 
house,  Hoxton-street,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Rose.  Slessrs. 
Wilson,  Son,  and  Aldwinckle,  architects  : — 

...     £1,795  0  0 

1,775  0  0 

1,770  0  0 

1,757  0  0 

1,638  0  0 

1,497  0  0 


Marr   

Hearle  

Cocks   

Andrews   

Shurmur  (accepted) . . 
Palmer  


Hull. — Accepted  tenders  for  shops  and  warehouse. 
Bridge-street,  Hull.  Mes.srs.  W.  Botterill  and  Son, 
architects.  Quantities  not  supplied.  Iron  columns, 
girders,  &c,,  and  all  ironmongery  supplied  to  contractors 
free  of  cost  by  the  proprietor : — 

Excavators  and  bricklayers  : — 

Drury  and  Harper,  Hull. 

Stonemason : — 

Sweeting,  F.,  Hull. 
Carpenter  and  joiner  : — 

Lison,  W.,  Hull. 

Plumber,  &c.  : — 

Halliday,  J.,  Hull. 

Slater  :— 

Hunter,  E  ,  Hull. 

Painter  :— 

Lowthrop,  E.  J.,  Hull. 
Total  amount    £1,331   2  0 

Lanark.— For  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  Loch- 
lyoch,  for  the  poUce  commissioners.  Mr.  Watson,  water- 
works engineer ; — 

WUson,  W.,  Bothwell  (accepted)    £1,885   8  2 

Launceston. — For  the  erection  of  municipal  buildings, 
for  the  town  council :  — 

Conglon,  C.  (accepted)    £1,265   0  0 

Llante:ssant.— For  the  restoration  of  Llantrissant 
Church,  Mon.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  archicect,  New- 
port, Mon.  :  — 

Howard,  E.,  Cardiff  

Jones  and  Son,  Newport 

Linton,  J.,  Newport  

Richards,  Newport   

White,  Abergavenny  

Burgoyne,  Blaenavon 
Morgan  and  Evans,  Pontypool 

Giles,  E.,  Ponttilas   

Blackburne,  Newport 


£680 
547 
520 
490 


0 
0 
0 
0 

488  0 
475  0 


459  0  0 
455   0  0 


  433   0  0 

Lewes. — For  surTey,.r's  office  at  White  Hill,  for  the 
borough  commissioners  : — 

Knight,  J.  (accepted)   £43  10  0 

[Lowest  of  eight  tenders,  of  which  the  highest  was  £60.] 

London.— For  the  superstructure  of  the  City  of 
London  Schools,  for  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel,  architects : — 

Mowlem,  J.  and  Co.  (accepted)  ...    £76,438   0  0 
[Lowest  but  one  of  14  tenders,  of  which  the  lowest  and 
one  other  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions.] 

London. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  87, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  for  Messrs.  Mentgilli  and  Co. 
Mr.  Charles  Sewell,  architect : — 

Bolding  and  Son    £849   0  0 

Stimpson  and  Co   848   0  0 

Pack,  Bros   716   0  0 

Neighbour  and  Scott   617   0  0 

London.— For  additions  to  premises,  Love-lane,  City 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects : — 


Simpson  and  Sans  

...  £22,891 

0 

0 

Colls  and  Sons   

20,604 

0 

0 

Scrivener  and  Co  

20,535 

0 

0 

Kirk  and  Randall  

20,467 

0 

0 

McLachlau  and  Sons 

20,249 

0 

0 

Shaw,  G  

Peny  and  Co  

20,243 

0 

0 

20,182 

0 

0 

Adamson  and  Sons 

19,988 

0 

0 

Peto,  Bros  

19,707 

0 

0 

Brass,  W  

19,531 

0 

0 

Conder,  R  

Lawrance,  E.   

19,390 

0 

0 

18,896 

0 

0 

London.— For  alterations  to  "  Weavers'  Arms  "  pubUc- 
house,  London-wall,  for  Mr.  Sheen.  Messrs.  Drury  and 
Lovejoy,  architects: — 

Hockley   £449   0  0 

Marr    408  0  0 

Shurmur  (accepted)   396   0  0 

London.— For  foundation,  &c.,  of  proix)sed  new  build- 
ing, Thames  Embankment,  for  S.  Parry,  Esq.  Messrs. 
Fowler  and  Hill,  architects :  — 


Kellet  and  Bentley  ... 
KilUngbaok,  C. 

Batch,  J  

Cooke,  B  

Dickin.son,  C  

Crockett,  W  

Kirk  and  Randall  ... 

Reddin,  E  

Bell,  J  

Ford,  J.  and  Co. 

Prout,  W  

Caidus,  J.  (accepted) 


£3,689  0  0 

3,596  0  0 

3,354  0  0 

2,700  0  0 

2,688  0  0 

2,558  0  0 

2,519  0  0 

2,460  0  0 

2,354  0  0 

2,339  0  0 

2,195  0  0 

1,979  0  0 


Lower  Norwood.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  at  Lower 
Norwood,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  G.  Shrewsbury.   Mr.  E.  T. 

Shrewsbury,  architect.   Quantities  supplied :  

Woodbridge    £989   0  0 

G^ad    965   0  0 

Silver    940  0  0 

Crabb  and  Son   9S3   0  0 

Jenkins   925   0  0 

Bowyer,  T.  &  C   877   0  0 

Pack,  Bros   849   0  0 

Taylor  (accepted)    846   0  0 

Marvlhbone,  W.— For  layin)»  the  grounds  of  the  new 
infirmary,  including  wood-pavmg  for  the  same,  for  the 
Marylebonc  board  of  guardians  :— 

Wall,  Bros,  (accepted)    £2,431   0  0 

Newaek-on-Trent. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
building,  and  converting  same  into  two  residences,  for 
Mr.  Thos.  Hunt,  Eldon-streot,  Newark,  Notts.  Mr.  R. 
W.  G.  Hayward,  architect  and  surveyor,  6,  Bar  Gate, 
Newark.   Part  material  provided  by  proprietor  :  — 

  £198   0  0 

  197  10  0 


Dobney,  Newark   

Crossland,  Newark   

Lane,  Newark  

Cosham, Newark  (accepted)... 


160 
149 


Poplar,  E.— For  paving  and  making-up  new  roads,  for 
the  Poplar  district  board  of  works : — 

For  Beeve's-road  :— 
Knight,  D   £462   0  0 

For  Tibbatts-road : — 

Knight,  D   322  0  0 

[Lowest  tenders  received  for  either.] 

Richmond.— For  erection  of  public  baths,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  and  Bon,  architects,  95, 
Cannon-street,  E.G.   Contract  No.  1.  builder's  work  :— 


Perry  and  Co  

£7,280 

0 

0 

Crockett,  W  

7,223 

0 

0 

Drake,  T.  and  F  

6,996 

0 

0 

Reynolds  and  Co  

6,850 

0 

0 

Prout,  W  

6,797 

0 

0 

Higgs,  F  

6,750 

0 

0 

Julian  and  Co  

6,650 

0 

0 

Bowyer,  J.  and  Co  

6,478 

0 

0 

Priestley,  R.  W  

6,440 

0 

0 

Sweet  and  Loder   

6,346 

0 

0 

Osborne,  J.  J  

6,327 

0 

0 

Augood,  J  

6,300 

0 

0 

Battley,  R.  J  

6,273 

0 

0 

Beale,  W.  J  

6,090 

0 

0 

Watson,  W  

5,880 

0 

0 

Pack,  Bros  

5,593 

0 

0 

Bull,  Bros,  and  Cooper   

5,493 

0 

0 

Lucas,  J.  M  

4,228 

6 

3 

Contract  No.  2.  Engineer's 

work  :— 

Clarke,  F.  J  

2,068 

0 

0 

Eraser  and  Eraser  

1,872 

0 

0 

Benham  and  Sons  

1,736 

0 

0 

Rosser  and  Russell  

1,699 

0 

0 

Reynolds  and  Co  

1,600 

0 

0 

Eraser,  W.  J.  and  Co  

1,580 

0 

0 

May,  J.  and  F.   

1,650 

0 

0 

Goddard  and  Massey   

1,494 

0 

0 

Hamilton,  Wood,  and  Co  

1,388 

0 

0 

Bradford,  T.  and  Co  

1,369 

0 

0 

Chadderton  Ironworks  Co. 

1,150 

0 

0 

St.  Mabtin-in-the-Fields.— For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  almshouses  at  Bayham-street,  Camden  Town. 
Mr.  Henry  Jacques,  architect.   Quantities  supplied  :— 


Shaw  

£5,850 

0 

0 

Mowlem  and  Co  

5,714 

0 

0 

Manley  

5,557 

0 

0 

Laing  and  Son   

5,435 

0 

0 

Rider  and  Son   

5,380 

0 

0 

Howard  and  Dorrell  

5,280 

0 

0 

Dove,  Bros  

5,155 

0 

0 

Adamson   

4,975 

0 

0 

WaU,  C  

4,950 

0 

0 

Clemenee   

4,947 

0 

0 

Toms,  Camden  Town  (accepted)... 

4,459 

0 

0 

Streatham. — For  the  erection  of  residence,  Streatham 
Park,  Surrey,  for  W.  L.  Hooper,  Esq.  Messrs.  Osbom 
and  Russell,  architects  :— 


Boweyer   

Brown  

Wontner,  Smith,  and  Co.  . 

Woodward   

Jarrett  

Tongue  

Sabey  and  Son 

Barnes  

Jerrard  


£2,595  0  0 

2,569  0  0 

2,479  0 

2,404  0 

2,396  0 

2,360  0 

2,329  0 

2,300  0 

2,298  0 


Upton.— For  two  cottages  at  Upton,  Essex.  Mr.  J. 
Moore  Smith,  architect,  121,  Bishopsgate-street,  Comhill, 
B.C.,  and  at  Stratford  :— 

Waterman    £639  0  0 

Webb,  J   579  0  0 

North,  Bros   665  0  0 

Baxter,  J   540  0  0 

Martin,  W.  H   539  0  0 

Brown,  H.,  Stratford  (accepted)  ...  525  0  0 

Wolverhampton. — For  the  construction  of  a  sluice  at 
the  lake,  for  the  town  council : — 

Norman  and  Co.  (accepted)    £86  10  0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Wesfwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Combe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,LIMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 
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IS  ART  THE  IMITATION  OF  NATURE  ? 

IT  wiU  soon  bo  a  generation  ago — as  the 
ohronologist  reckons  generations — since 
tlie  world  first  heard  the  oracular  statement 
that  "Art  is  the  expression  of  man's 
delight  in  God's  work."  The  announcement 
at  once  captivated  people  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds.  The  well-meaning  religious  classes 
were  impressed  with  the  seeming  piety  of 
the  assertion  ;  while  the  literary  and  culti- 
vated class  were  overpowered  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  style  in  which  it  was  set  forth. 
Only  those  persons— few  and  far  between  at 
that  time — who  happened  to  know  some- 
thing about  art  from  their  own  personal 
study  of  it,  hesitated  to  give  their  assent. 
They  were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  the 
world  went  its  way  without  tbem.  If,  as 
they  said,  no  previous  art  could  be  found 
which  was  simply  the  expression  of  men's 
delight  in  Nature,  then  it  was  quite  time, 
the  majority  thought,  to  make  new  forms 
of  art  which  should  be.  They  set  about  it ; 
and  the  result  will  long  remain  to  nauseate 
every  beholder.  In  architecture,  we  are  at 
last  escaping  from  it ;  but  it  may  make  the 
escape  more  sure  if  we  look  back  at  the 
reasoning  which  misled  so  many,  and  con- 
sider calmly  how  much  of  truth  and  how 
much  of  falsehood  there  has  been  in  it  from 
the  first. 

It  must  be  allowed  at  starting,  indeed, 
that  the  persuasiveness  of  this,  as  of  Mr. 
EusHn's  assertions  generally,  does  not  lie 
chiefly  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  them. 
When  the  so-called  electro-biologist  tells 
his  "  subject  "  that  the  water  he  is  drinking 
is  champagne,  or  that  the  umbrella  he  holds 
is  a  red-hot  poker,  the  instantaneous  belief 
he  produces  is  not  the  result  of  argument. 
It  is  produced.  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us,  be- 
cause the  mind  of  the  biologised  subject  is 
entirely  dormant :  because  he  is  powerfully 
impressed  by  the  authoritative  tone  of  the 
operator ;  and  because,  having  suffered  him- 
self to  become  a  mere  thinking  automaton, 
he  is  given  up  to  the  domination  of  any 
idea  which  maybe  strongly  suggested  to  him. 
So  it  has  been  with  a  multitude  of  Mr. 
Euskin's  readers.  His  first  condition  for 
operating  on  them  is  that  they  should  sub- 
mit their  minds  and  wills  to  his;  and  this 
done,  he  can  give  them  an  ardent  relish  for 
ditch-water,  and  a  deadly  fear  of  something 
harmless  as  a  gingham  umbrella.  The  man 
who  can  do  all  this  by  the  mere  fascination 
of  style  IS,  doubtless,  an  extraordinary  one  ■ 
but  the  mental  benefit  to  his  followers  is 
little  greater  than  that  which  accrues  to  the 

subjects  "  of  the  professional  mesmerist. 
A  mere  conscious  following  of  rules,  as  Mr. 
Kuskm  himself  sees  clearly  enough  will 
never  make  anyone  an  artist,  even  were  the 
rules  unalterably  true  and  universally  appli- 
cable. Every  real  artist,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least,  does  his  work  as  seems  good  to 
himself.  Done  thus,  it  is  natural,  organic, 
homogeneous,  which  it  never  can  be  if 
he  tries  to  do  it  only  as  shall  seem  good  to 
someone  else.  It  may  be  high  or  low,  strong 
or  weak  ;  but  if  it  shows  forth  the  worker's 
personaUty,  it  will  fill  a  place  in  the  world 
which  would  else  be  empty.  AU  individuaHty 
is  valued,  sooner  or  later ;  the  only  worth- 
less thing  is  copyism  of  others.  If,  there- 
fore, it  were  as  certain  as  it  is  questionable 
that  art  is  the  expression  of  men's  delight  in 
JNature,  to  make  the  statement  would  help 
no  one  to  be  an  artist.   It  would  only  urge 


one  set  of  people  to  self-examination,  and 
another  to  self-deception.  The  one  class 
would  be  always  asking  themselves,  "  Is 
this  line  or  this  colour  found  in  Nature  ?  ' ' 
and  if  not,  would  be  forbidding  themselves 
its  use,  in  spite  of  a  clear  perception  that  it 
was  the  right  thing  for  the  place.  The  other 
class,  feeling  an  honest  pleasure  in  natural 
objects,  would  delude  themselves  at  once 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  real  artists, 
though,  all  the  while,  art  might  be  as  im- 
possible to  them  as  Nature  was  delightful. 
Art  is  a  living  thing,  and  all  these  books 
which  attempt  to  dissect  it  and  tell  us  what 
it  is  composed  of,  do  not  bring  us  nearer  by 
a  moment  or  an  inch  to  the  making  it  live 
again. 

But  though,  for  the  practical  worker,  a  time 
account  of  the  laws  by  which  he  ought  to 
work  might  have  little  help  in  it,  a  false 
statement  of  them  may  have  much  hin- 
drance ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  consider- 
ing how  far  this  particular  definition  is 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  definition,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  his  followers  understand  it, 
amounts  to  this :  that  all  good  art  is  an 
imitation  of  Nature.  And  they  not  simply 
mean — what  may  very  often  be  true—that 
the  works  of  man  have  to  be  designed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  works  of  Nature 
This,  in  many  cases,  they  must  be,  without 
any  wish  for  imitation  at  all.  When,  for 
instance,  an  engineer  builds  a  factory 
chimney  widest  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
upwards,  he  does  not  do  it  in  imitation  of  a 
pine-tree  or  an  oak-tree,  although  they  do 
the  same  ;  it  is  simply  that  the  pine-tree  and 
the  chimney  bothhaveto  standagainst  storms 
and  tempests,  and  that  this  is  the  best  way  of 
making  them  stand.  The  works  of  Nature 
and  the  works  of  man  have  to  exist  amongst 
similar  mechanical  conditions,  and  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  the  conditions  having 
long  ago  been  found  out,  so  to  speak,  by 
Nature,  men  coming  later,  must  often  either 
seem  to  imitate  Nature,  or  must  put  up,  for 
the  sake  of  not  imitating  her,  with  some  other 
way  which  is  quite  inferior.  This  simple  fact 
is  at  the  bottom  of  an  immense  number  of 
the  so-called  imitations  on  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  his  disciples  rely  so  confidently. 
It  explains  a  great  part  of  what  Mr. 
Gaibett,  in  that  singular  mixture  of  sug- 
gestive thought  and  incredible  paradox 
which  makes  up  his  work  on  "  Design,"  has 
called  "generalised  imitation."  But  this — 
the  mechanical  necessity  by  which  Nature 
and  man,  working  in  the  same  world,  and 
contending  in  each  individual  work  with  the 
same  general  forces,  are  alike  constrained- 
does  not,  as  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit, 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject.  No  one 
can  deny,  or  wish  to  deny,  the  large  part 
which  the  intentional  copying  of  Nature  has 
played  in  many  architectural  systems.  But 
what  we  do  deny  is,  that  this  copy  is  essen- 
tial to  art ;  that  no  art  is  good  which  refuses 
to  copy  Nature ;  and  above  all,  that  the  art 
is  highest  which  copies  Nature  most  closely. 
Three  propositions  more  flatly  negatived  by 
the  past,  and  more  fraught  with  mischief  to 
the  future,  covlA.  scarcely  be  put  forward. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  method  is  to  take  some 
architectural  form,  and  placing  beside  it  a 
natural  form  bearing  some  general  resem- 
blance to  it,  to  assume  at  once  that  the  one 
owes  its  beauty  to  being  a  copy  of  the  other. 
The  first  thought  which  strikes  his  readers, 
as  soon  as  calm  reflection  leaves  them  capa- 
ble of  thought,  is  that  the  variety  of  nature, 
even  as  we  see  it  in  this  one  world,  is  so 
nearly  infinite,  that  it  is  difficult  to  devise 
any  simple  form  which  Nature,  somewhere 
or  other,  has  not  devised  before  us.  But 
how  does  this  afford  the  slightest  proof  that 
the  having  been  done  before  is  the  cause  of 
its  beauty  ?  An  architect,  we  will  say, 
invents  a  new  type  of  conventional  foliage, 
like  nothing  that  grows  between  the 
Equator  and  the  Poles.  Not  being  imitated 
from  Nature,  Mr.  Euskin  and  his  followers 


are  bound  lo  visit  it  with  their  severest  con- 
demnation. But  now  suppose  that  soipe 
geologist  finds  in  the  coal-measures  or  el^p- 
where  the  same  identical  type  in  a  fossil 
fern ;  the  form  which,  a  moment  before, 
was  "  hateful,  horrible,  not  to  be  borne," 
becomes  at  once  beautiful,  noble,  and  pre- 
cious. What  sort  of  principle  is  this,  which 
condemns  the  same  thing  to-day  and  ap- 
plauds it  to-morrow  ?  It  is  a  trick  little 
better  than  that  by  which  sensational  review 
writers  judge  of  architecture — by  ascertain- 
ing, namely,  which  buUdings  are  old,  and 
which  are  new — and  then  smothering  the 
former  with  unintelligent  praise,  and  the 
latter  with  unintelligent  abuse.  Again, 
though  Nature  offers  to  our  view  here  and 
there  almost  every  possible  variety  of  line 
and  curve,  and  since,  therefore,  it  often 
approaches  a  mathematical  impossibility  to 
use  forms  which  she  has  not  used  already, 
it  is  worth  notice  that  the  highest  styles  of 
architecture  use  most  the  forms  which 
Nature  uses  least — straight  lines  and  circular 
curves.  The  columns  in  a  Greek  temple,  it 
is  true,  have  varying  curvatures  in  their 
entasis ;  but  all  the  other  main  lines  are 
straight,  or  have  subtle  corrections  intended 
to  make  them  look  straighter  than  straight- 
ness  itself.  The  tracery  in  an  Early  Gothic 
church  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  leaves  and  flowers ;  but  every  line 
of  it,  in  the  best  examples,  is  circular  or 
straight ;  though  Nature  hardly  exhibits  a 
straight  line  save  in  the  distant  horizon  at 
sea,  and  hardly  a  circle  save  in  the  sun  or 
moon  above  it.  It  is  not  styles  in  vigom 
and  purity,  but  styles  in  the  last  stage  of 
debasement  and  decay,  that  come  nearest  to 
nature  in  their  use  of  lines.  The  decaying 
Greek  introduced  the  closest  imitation  of 
foliage;  the  decaying  Gothic  substituted 
ogee  curves  for  straight  lines  and  circles  ; 
and  the  decaying  Renaissance,  in  its  Rococo 
and  other  forms,  like  Nature  herself,  nearly 
got  rid  of  them  altogether.  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  in  short,  to  give  plausible  rea- 
sons for  reversing  Mr.  Ruskin's  assertion, 
and  for  avowing  that  the  more  closely  an 
architectural  style  keeps  to  Nature,  the  more 
surely  it  has  arrived  at  the  period  of  disease 
and  dissolution. 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  utter  so 
hard  a  sayuig  as  that  the  architect  should 
avoid  imitating  Nature.  Our  purpose  is 
rather  to  propose  a  "working  hypothesis" 
which  may  be  tested  by  its  application  to 
the  past  and  its  adaptability  to  the  future. 
It  is  briefly  this  :  that  the  indispensable  part 
of  art  is  arrangement,  and  that  the  things 
arranged  may  be  either  natural  objects, 
copies  of  natural  objects,  invented  forms, 
copies  of  invented  forms,  or  mixtures  of 
these  in  various  proportions.  To  arrange 
natural  objects  with  a  view  to  making  an 
artistic  whole,  is  a  form  of  art,  but  a  low 
one.  Savages  do  it  with  shells  and  feathers, 
and  bedding-out  gardeners  with  geraniums 
and  calceolarias.  To  arrange  copies  of 
natural  objects  so  as  to  make  an  artistic 
whole,  is  a  higher  thing,  but  by  no  means 
the  highest.  Still,  a  great  degree  of  skill 
may  be  employed  in  making  the  copies,  and 
this  skill  is  what  the  public  in  general  mis- 
take for  art.  As  regards  form,  however,  a 
photographic  camera  would  have  done  it 
better ;  and  even  as  regards  colour  also,  it 
may,  perhaps,  do  it  better  some  day.  This, 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  art  of  most  modern 
painters  and  sculptors,  and,  as  far  as  feeble 
naturalistic  carving  could  make  it  so,  has 
been  the  art  of  some  minor  architects  also. 
The  art  which  both  invents  noble  objects 
and  also  arranges  them  is  the  highest  of  all, 
and  though  it  comes  out  in  the  best  periods 
of  architecture  more  unmistakably  than 
anywhere  else,  it  characterises  equally  the 
greatest  works  of  poetry,  of  painting,  and 
of  sculptui-e.  By  its  constitution,  indeed, 
architecture,  like  music,  may  be  said  to 
be  a  creative  art,  while  the  three  just 
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named  arc  mainly  i-cpresentativo  arts.  But 
the  supremo  masters  of  them,  scorning  to 
be  content  with  the  mere  cojijing  of  Nature, 
and  ever  striving  to  invent  something 
superior  to  Nature,  have  made  them  creative 
too  :  and  by  their  creation  rather  than  by 
their  copyism,  have  gained  for  themselves 
an  everlasting  name.  Homer  and  Milton 
did  not  describe  the  men  they  saw  around 
them ;  Phidias  and  Raphael  did  not  carve  and 
paint  their  everyday  contemporaries  ;  it  was 
because  they  created  something  nobler  than 
the  work-a-day  woj  ld  that  this  very  world 
refuses  to  forget  them.  And  in  architecture 
this  is  truest  of  all.  The  ages  in  which 
architecture  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
wore  those  in  which  it  copied  least  and 
created  most.  There  is  no  close  copying  of 
Nature  in  the  Transitional  and  First  Pointed 
styles  :  this  came  later,  when  the  inspiration 
was  fading,  and  when  there  was  soon  to  be 
an  end  to  the  glory  and  the  dream.  The 
fourth  species  of  art — that  which  arranges 
copies  of  invented  forms,  or,  in  other  words, 
copies  of  human  work — occurs  at  nearly  all 
periods,  mixed  with  the  other  species  in 
various  proportions.  In  representations  of 
drapery,  for  instance,  it  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
a  part  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  uncongenial  even  to  the  greatest 
artists  in  those  departments.  In  poems, 
from  the  ' '  Iliad  ' '  downwards,  descriptions 
of  human  work  are  only  less  frequent 
than  descriptions  of  human  nature ;  while, 
in  architecture,  from  the  best  and  purest, 
down  to  the  latest  and  most  degraded  styles, 
human  workmanship  is  the  one  and  only 
thing  that  never  ceases  to  be  copied.  Mr. 
Euskin,  indeed,  in  summing  up  the  history 
of  Gothic  art,  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  there 
was  "  jjrogress  as  long  as  men  copied  God's 
work,  and  decline  as  soon  as  they  copied 
their  own."  To  contradict  such  a  pietistic 
utterance  looks  half -irreverent :  but  truth  is 
never  irreverent :  and  the  truth  is,  that  men 
copied  human  work  as  much  in  the  first  and 
purest  Gothic  period  as  they  did  in  the  last 
and  feeblest  one.  What  is  every  jamb-shaft 
of  an  Early  English  doorway,  but  a  copy, 
for  ornament's  sake,  of  that  human  inven- 
tion, the  column  ?  What  is  every  canopy, 
but  a  copy  of  that  other  human  invention, 
the  gable  ?  What  is  the  head  of  every  light 
in.  the  earliest  tracery  windows,  but  a  copy 
of  that  third  human  invention,  the  arch  ? 
and  would  the  architecture  have  been  better 
had  this  been — as  in  Late  German  work  it 
sometimes  is — a  copy  of  two  interlacing 
boughs  instead?  What  is  the  ornament 
which  covers  the  south  spire  at  Chartres, 
both  s])ires  at  Coutances,  and  a  miiltitude  of 
spires  and  puinacles  elsewhere,  but  an  imita- 
tion of  roofing-tiles  ?  We  might  fill  pages 
with  a  list  of  the  human  works  which  are 
copied  as  ornaments  in  Eomanesque  and 
Early  English  buildings  :  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  would  probably 
show  that  the  vice  of  the  later  styles  did 
not  lie  so  much  in  copying  human  works  for 
ornament,  as  in  copying  masonry  details  for 
woodwork,  and  outside  details — like  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles — for  inside  decoration. 

If,  then,  we  take  Mr.  Euskin's  assertion 
to  mean  that  true  art  consists  in  the  accu- 
rate copying  of  Nature,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  a  more  misleading  doctrine  was  never 
get  forth  with  equal  eloquence.  The  mere 
copying  of  Nature  is,  in  strictness,  not  art 
at  all.  Art  comes  in  when  natural  facts  are 
condensed,  generalised,  and  arranged ;  and 
still  more  when  great  inventions — not  in 
Nature,  and  yet  after  the  manner  of  Natirre 
—are  grouped  into  a  noble  whole.  The 
imitation  of  Nature  which  is  traceable  in  the 
liighest  work  is  not  such  a  crude  and  childish 
thing  as  the  tracing-off  a  leaf-edge,  or  a 
mountain  profile,  and  making  it  into  a 
moulding  or  a  vase.  It  is  a  working  in  the 
spirit  of  Nature,  and  the  filling  our  work 
with  the  highest  thing  in  nature— life.  The 


earliest  and  purest  part  of  every  great  style 
is  full  of  life.  Even  where  its  ornament  is 
a  suggestion  of  nature— as  in  foliage-car- 
ving— it  does  not  copy,  and  is  not  meant  to 
copy,  any  one  natural  form.  But  it  has  all 
the  life  of  nature,  and  often  more  by  far 
than  Nature  is  apt  to  show  us.  It  seems 
growing  as  wo  look  at  it,  and  ready  to  push 
upwards,  rather  than  to  sink  under,  the  fea- 
tures it  supports.  It  is  the  same  with  human 
and  animal  sculpture,  both  Gothic  and 
Greek,  in  the  early  times.  But  soon  there 
comes  a  cry  for  something  more  natural, 
more  commonplace,  more  on  the  general 
level.  The  sculptor  yields  to  it,  and  finds 
ease  and  popularity  united.  Instead  of  in- 
venting architectural  foliage,  he  copies 
natural  foliage  ;  he  gives  up  striving  at  life, 
which  is  hard,  and  carves  grapes  and  straw- 
berry leaves,  which  are  popular  and  pretty. 
He  knows  himself  to  have  sunk,  though  the 
crowd  assures  him  he  has  risen  ;  and  while 
he  and  his  style  go  on  the  downward  road 
together,  it  is  amidst  a  universal  chorus 
that  the  true  and  only  end  of  art  is  to  make 
the  closest  possible  copy  of  Nature. 


GONTEACT  WOEK  AND  LOW 
TENDERS. 

A GLANCE  at  the  weekly  lists  of  ten- 
ders leads  to  the  pretty  safe  assump- 
tion that  the  lowest  tenderer  is  the  successful 
competitor.  Cheapness  is  still  the  con- 
sideration which  rules  in  bidlding,  over  all 
others  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  cheapness  is 
bought  dearly.  Everyone  who  builds  now- 
adays, appears  to  adopt  the  maxim  of 
getting  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money, 
rather  than  the  more  moderate  and  reason- 
able course  of  reducing  his  requirements  to 
the  least  he  can  do  with.  He  wants  the 
most  expensive  luxuries,  but  he  is  willing 
only  to  pay  the  price  of  the  cheapest  labour 
in  the  market,  and  herein,  we  take  it,  lies 
the  root  of  the  modern  contract  system. 

In  old  times,  when  the  workman  never 
aspired  to  become  a  master  of  all  trades,  or 
to  combine  them  all  into  one,  like  a  "  con- 
tractor," each  trade  found  a  separate 
existence;  it  asserted  itself  in  the  building, 
and  really  formed  a  separate  contract.  The 
old  work  we  now  so  fondly  imitate  was 
done  in  this  manner ;  each  artificer  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  building.  Then  the 
bricklayer  was  not  a  roving  tradesman  going 
from  one  locality  to  another  in  quest  of 
work,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
shortest  hours  and  the  highest  wages,  but 
a  workman  who  could  always  obtain  a  fair 
wage  for  his  skilled  labour.  There  was  very 
little  "scamping,"  and  no  cheap  tendering. 
So  it  was  with  the  carpenter,  the  joiner, 
the  mason,  the  smith,  and  the  plasterer.  We 
are  not  saying  it  is  the  workman's  fault :  he 
cannot  help  himself  nor  the  age  ;  he  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  of  his  craft  who  have 
given  up  work,  who  think  it  is  more  respect- 
able to  take  a  middle  position  and  become 
agents  between  employer  and  employed 
than  to  work  themselves.  Contracts  for  a 
"lump"  sum  have  been  found  convenient, 
and  hence  has  sprung  up  the  "  contractor," 
who  prefers  to  buy  the  labour  of  others  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  to  sell  it  in  the 
dearest.  This  individual's  position  is  no 
faidt  of  his  own  ;  he  simply  supplies  a  de- 
mand, and  the  evil  must  be  sought  nearer 
its  source — the  desire  for  cheapness  on  the 
part  of  the  client.  Again,  that  workman 
is  most  thought  of  who  can  turn  his  hand  to 
a  variety  of  labour,  not  him  who  feels  a 
pride  in  his  skill  as  an  artist.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  lowest  tender  has  created  this 
state  of  things ;  it  is  the  tender,  not  the  work, 
that  is  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  those  who 
employ  labour  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  workman  estimates  the  value  of  his 
work  by  the  price  he  can  get  for  it,  not  by 
the  time  and  thought  expended  on  it,  nor 


even  by  the  old  scale  of  prices,  which  were 
based  on  the  cost  of  materials  and  work- 
manship with  a  fair  profit.  How  seldom  a 
tradesman  or  builder,  for  example,  when  he 
is  asked  to  give  a  tender,  will  go  to  the 
trouble  of  finding  the  quantity  of  material, 
the  number  of  bricks,  and  their  cost  per 
thousand,  the  cost  of  sand  and  lime,  and  {he 
quantity  required  to  cover  a  certain  area  of 
wall ;  he  will  content  himself  with  a  rough 
and  ready  mode  of  measurement,  based  on 
the  time  it  will  take  to  do  woik  of  the 
kind.  In  the  carpenter's  work,  he  will 
seldom  ascertain  the  cost  of  timber  per  foot 
cube  from  the  prime  cost  at  the  timber-yard, 
adding  the  sawing  and  carting,  but  he  will 
roughly  estimate  by  the  "  square  "  for  the 
floors  and  roofing.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
plain.  Workmanship,  in  such  hands,  must 
deteriorate,  for  it  has  lost  its  original  signi- 
ficance. 

Architects  have  shared  the  degeneration. 
They  seek  and  accept  work  on  the  same 
footing,  and  competition — or  at  least  the 
abuse  of  competition — among  them  has 
opened  the  door  to  a  large  class  of  men  who 
manufacture  designs  for  others.  We  talk 
about  art ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  of 
it  left  after  the  cheapest  design  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  the  lowest  tender  carried  out. 
The  architect  smothers  his  design  with  orna- 
ment to  make  it  successful,  while  the  builder 
has  to  reap  a  profit  upon  a  tender  which  is 
frequently  insufBcient  to  erect  the  bare 
carcase.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  result,  after 
this  double  process  of  cheapening?  Then 
the  payment  of  the  professional  architect  is 
an  artful  device  to  secure  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  If  he  can  add  a  few  thousands 
in  decorative  accessories,  so  much  better  is  he 
paid  ;  but  in  the  same  degree  the  contractor 
suffers,  or,  more  generally,  the  building  itself. 
Low  tenders  will  always  be  accepted  ;  but 
the  architects  who  profess  allegiance  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  Institute  might  set 
a  higher  standard  by  adopting  a  rule  to 
the  efEect  that  they  decline  to  accept  any 
tender  which  is  more  than  a  certain  per- 
centage below  their  own  protecting  esti- 
mate. If  architects  would  use  more  dis- 
cretion, and  refuse  to  accept  a  tender  which 
they  know  must  either  ruin  the  contractor 
or  entail  increased  trouble  or  bad  work,  they 
would  be  helping  a  reform  that  would  im- 
prove their  own  position  by  lessening 
their  responsibilities  and  promoting  the 
value  of  their  own  designs,  not  for 
the  amount  of  work,  but  for  its  excellence. 
If  they  ceased  to  employ  workmen  for  their 
tenders  instead  of  for  their  work,  they 
would  be  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
labour  by  giving  back  to  the  artificer  the 
interest  in  his  sluU  he  is  now  deprived  of. 
No  man  will  do  good  work  at  a  loss,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  profession  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  working  artist,  so  as  to 
make  him  feel  that  the  interests  of  architect 
and  artificer  are  identical.  If  manufac- 
turers and  large  employers  of  labour  were 
also  to  adopt  a  co-operative  scheme,  by 
which  the  workman  might  derive  some  profit 
from  the  increase  of  the  business,  as  some 
fair  proportion  of  the  profits,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  true  art, 
and  a  step  made  towards  the  rectification  of 
the  limits  which  now  divide  labour  from 
capital.  It  may  be  contended  that  contract 
work  relieves  the  architect  of  a  great  amount 
of  attention  to  details;  but  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  supervised  low  contract  work 
is  disappointing.  A  skilful  joiner,  for 
instance,  under  the  old  system  will  relieve 
the  architect  of  an  immense  amount  of 
labour ;  but,  under  the  contract  or  lump 
svstem,  the  responsibility  is  shared  ■«'ith  a 
dozen  other  workmen,  or  rests  entirely  upon 
the  contractor,  who  has  no  direct  personal 
interest  in  another  man's  labour.  At  present 
each  man's  work  is  another's  profit,  the  arti- 
ficer is  reduced  to  a  mere  tool,  and  the  only 
chance  of  his  success  is  the  renouncement  of 
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his  art  for  the  gains  to  be  derived  on  the 
barter  of  the  work  of  others.  This  is  a  traffic 
in  labour  of  which  the  result  is  bad  work 
and  dissatisfaction  to  all  concerned. 


THE  ENGINEERING  EXHIBITION 
AT  ISLINGTON 

THE  Exhibition  of  Engineering,  opened 
last  Monday,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  is  a  good  step  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  a  popular  interest  in  engineering 
appliances.  Taking  first  a  few  objects  of 
more  particular  value  to  the  architect  and 
builder,  we  find  several  exhibits  of  worth. 
In  the  main  avenue,  we  observe,  near  the 
entrance,  "  Munn's  Exhaust  Ventilators  and 
Smoke  Cowl,"  manufactured  by  J.  McHaffie 
and  Co. ,  of  Glasgow,  in  which  an  arrangement 
of  plates  or  louvres,  placedhorizontally,  secure 
the  object  of  creating  an  up-current.  The 
inventor  claims  superiority  over  those  cowls 
which  have  vertical  louvres,  and  which  are 
alleged  to  act  only  when  the  wind  blows 
horizo  ntally ;  and  the  present  invention  is 
said  to  answer  equally  upon  chimneys  ob- 
structe  d  by  higher  buildings,  or  when  the 
wind  sweeps  down  over  an  obstruction,  as  a 
roof.  The  specimens  show  a  somewhat  heavy 
projecting  head,  octagonal,  hexagonal,  or 
circular  in  shape,  made  of  galvanised-iron, 
painted.  Near  them  we  find  a  rather  clever 
adaptation  of  the  lattice  principle,  by 
Maryon  and  Co.,  Bickerton-road,  N.  It  is 
a  self-acting  shutter  for  shop  or  private 
windows,  and  can  be  easily  pulled  up  or 
down  by  the  aid  of  a  counterweight.  A  con- 
spicuous stall  in  the  middle  avenue  is 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Moser  and  Sons,  of 
High-street,  Borough,  an  ho  send  samples  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
engineers'  tools.  Messrs.  Moser's  chief 
exhibit  is  the  H.P.  Nugget,  an  iron  possess- 
ing great  tensile  strength  and  ductility. 
We  saw  some  fine  wire  made  from  it,  drawn 
from  No.  14  to  No.  35  gauge,  without  anneal- 
ing. The  specimens  of  cast- steel  welded  to 
iron,  the  planing  and  drilling  machines,  vices, 
and  lifting-] acks,  forges,  and  a  host  of  other 
mechanical  tools,  are  well  worth  inspection 
for  quality  and  workmanship.  Another 
striking  stall  in  the  main  avenue  is  that 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Boyle  and  Sons,  of 
Holbom  Viaduct  and  Glasgow.  We  find 
an  assortment  of  Messrs.  Boyle's  patent 
"  Self-actingAir- pump  Ventilators"  in  several 
patterns,  an  apparatus  too  well-known  by 
our  readers  to  need  description.  The  square 
and  circular  forms  shown  are  admirably 
suitable,  and  do  not  mimic  mere  architec- 
tural features,  though  they  can  be  adapted 
to  suit  any  style  of  building.  One  is  a  large 
Gothic  ventilator  in  the  form  of  a  tiu-ret  or 
fleche  ;  but  they  are  made  of  all  sizes, 
suitable  for  large  churches,  haUs,  schools, 
dwelling-houses,  billiard-rooms,  hospitals, 
warehouses,  varying  in  price  from  £150  to 
£3  10s.  Specimens  also  of  soil-pipe  ven- 
tilators are  exhibited.  One  lOin.,  for  3  to  4in. 
soil-pipes  ;  double-action  soil-pipe  ventila- 
tors, chimney-cowls  for  preventing  blow- 
down,  smoke-extractors,  &c.,  is  displayed, 
and  Boyle's  system  of  sanitation  can  be 
intelligibly  explained  by  the  models  ex- 
hibited. The  "  inlet"  shown  in  the  form  of 
a  small  pilaster  of  wood  or  iron  by  3in. 
in  the  aperture,  and  5ft.  Sin.  high,  with  valve 
for  regulating  supply,  for  the  admission  of 
air  in  buildings,  will  commend  itself  to  all 
architects  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  application  of 
what  is  known  as  "  Tobin's  system,"  and  the 
upright  tube  may  either  be  concealed  or 
shown,  to  suit  any  style  of  internal  decora- 
tion. There  are  various  other  sanitary 
appliances,  which  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  us  to  mention  here,  though  we  strongly 
recommend  a  visit  to  stand  No.  24.  Messrs. 
S.  &  E.  Eansome  and  Co..  of  Essex-street, 
Strand,  have  a  large  display  of  hoists,  self- 
sustaining  rope-pulleys,  and  other  useful 
mechanical  aids  to  the  builder  and  con- 


tractor, and  we  must  not  pass  by  Samuel- 
son  and  Co.'s  moulding  machine,  which 
may  be  seen  in  operation,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  that,  by  the  perpendicular  raising 
of  the  pattern  plates,  accuracy  of  casting  is 
insured,  and  mending  of  the  mould  avoided. 
Messrs.  Smeaton  and  Sons  have  a  large 
collection  of  their  "  Eddystone  closet  with 
trapped  overflow,"  and  their  new  "  plug- 
valve  closet,"  made  of  one  piece  of  earthen- 
ware. The  cast-lead  Eclipse  trap  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  old  D-trap,  and  in  truth 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  clean-flush- 
ing action  common  to  the  siphon-trap,  but 
does  not  siphon  out  as  the  latter  is  apt  to 
do.  We  see  also  a  good  bath  with  shower 
combined. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  solving  the  im- 
portant question  of  smoke -prevention  will 
do  well  to  inspect  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert's  in- 
genious models  of  apparatus  adapted  for 
furnaces,  by  which  means  the  ordinary  fur- 
nace can  be  fitted  with  a  kind  of  hood  or 
shutter  regulating  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
and  thereby  preventing  smoke.  Various  kinds 
of  stoves  for  heating  are  exhibited  ;  we  may 
ospecially  draw  attention  to  Messrs,  Ewart 
and  Sons'  (Euston-road)  "  Crown  Instan- 
taneous Water  Heater,"  by  which  boiling 
water  can  be  quickly  obtained  for  domestic 
purposes,  their  "  Amethysta  or  pure  air- 
stove,"  smoke-preventer,  baths,  &c.  ;  and 
Mr.  Harry  Hunt's  anthracite -coal  stove,  for 
halls  and  dwelling-rooms,  a  very  attractive 
looking  stove,  with  open  fire.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  and  is  called  the  "  Crown 
Jewel."  The  smallest  stove  (No.  21), 
consumes  371b.  of  anthracite  coal  in  24 
hours,  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  unpleasant 
smell.  Other  exibits  in  the  same  class  are 
Webster  and  Co.'s  gas-stove,  andComforth's 
smoke-consuming,  cooking,  and  domestic 
apparatus,  made  in  Birmingham. 

Spence's  metal  for  jointing  gas  and  water- 
pipes,  and  for  making  moulds,  is  worth 
remark  for  the  sharp  castings  produced  in 
cement,  concrete,  plaster,  &c-,  and  several 
medallions  and  panels  are  shown  by  the  in- 
ventors, Messrs.  Spence,  of  Lombard-street. 
Architects  and  others  who  are  seeking  to 
introduce  light  in  dark  cellars,  basements, 
and  corners,  will  feel  interested  in  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Co.'s  (Leadenhall  House, 
E.C.)  display  of  prismoidal  pavement  and 
floor- lights,  various  kinds  of  which  are 
shown.  Vertical  and  side-light  can  be  ob 
tained  simultaneously  by  their  use;  the  lenses 
are  hexagonal  and  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  are,  by  a  well-known  optical  principle, 
made  to  reflect  light  at  any  required  angle. 
Their  illuminating  stall-boards,  and  equili- 
brium-motion pavements,  are  admirable 
inventions  suited  for  all  business  premises, 
and  the  stand  of  the  manufacturers  at  the 
exhibition,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Turning  to  mechanical  appliances,  the 
scientific  visitor  will  be  struck  with  the 
working  model  running  on  rails  along  the 
floor  of  hall,  showing  an  improved  contin- 
uous footboard  for  railway  carriages, 
exhibited  by  J.  Taylor  and  Co.,  of  Leaden- 
hall-street.  The  footboard  is  hinged  on 
pivots  supported  by  brackets,  and  can  be 
operatedby  the  guard.  When  the  doors  of 
a  carriage  open ,  it  assumes  the  horizontal 
position,  and  covers  the  space  between 
carriage  and  platform,  preventing  thereby 
the  frequent  danger  to  passengers  slipping 
between.  As  the  doors  close  the  footboard 
assumes  adiagonal position,  and  throws  off  all 
wet  and  snow.  It  can  be  easily  fixed  to  any 
carriage.  Mr.  W.  Bevitt,  Eomford,  is  the 
inventor.  Mr.  J.  Hardinge,  of  Brixton,  ex- 
hibits a  variety  of  ingenious  models,  among 
them,  a  woodworking  machine  formortising, 
mitring  and  tennoning  at  any  angle;  a 
beautifully  turned- out  working  model  of 
locomotive  passenger-engine  in  glass  case  ; 
a  clever  nail-driver  with  floor-cramp  ;  and  a 
perfect  model  of  engineers'  factory,  with 
every  machine,  appliance,  and  tool. 


The  Reading  Iron  Works  show  a  10  h.-p., 
horizontal  engine,  and  a  3  h.-p.  engine  in 
combination  with  a  patent  nozzle  vertical 
boiler,  one  featm-e  of  which  is  that  the  bed- 
plate and  main  crank- shaft  have  a  bearing 
in  one  cast  piece ;  the  Lubricative  Packing 
Co.,  also  exhibit  their  "  special"  horizontsd 
engine,  the  ' '  Launch ' '  engine, water  detector, 
gully-traps;  and  Hodson's  high-speed  direct- 
acting  rotary  pump,  by  Mr.  N.  Earle,  of 
Cannon-street,  deserves  mention  as  a  useful 
and  ingenious  contrivance  for  driving 
electric-lighting  apparatus,  &c.  The  visitor 
should  not  miss  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers 
(Manchester),  working  "Otto"  silent  gas 
engine,  an  admirable  substitute  for  steam- 
power,  avoiding  boiler-explosions  and  well 
adapted  for  printing,  organ-blowing,  and 
sundry  purposes  ;  Hulme  and  Lund's  noise- 
less steam-pumps,  the  "Water  Witch"  pump, 
shown  by  Blundell  Brothers,  of  Limehouse ; 
the  emery  wheels  and  labour-saving  machines 
of  Thomson,  Sterne,  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow; 
Vernon  and  Ewen's  patent  multitubular 
boiler,  for  presenting  large  heating  surface, 
and  claiming  rapidity  in  generating  steam 
besides  freedom  from  incrustation,  also  their 
ventilating  manhole,  and  street  gully; 
Asquith's  drilling  and  boring  machines ; 
Bateman's  models  of  steam-engines  and 
metal-fire  stove ;  Ellis's  friction  hoist ; 
Wizzel's  hydraulic  engines  &c. ;  David  Hart 
and  Co.'s  weighing  machines  without  loose 
weights  ;  Schaffer  and  Badenherz's  (Glas- 
gow and  Manchester),  hydraulic  gauges, 
engine-fittings,  &c.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  C.  W.  Meiter  and  Co.,  of  Grace- 
church-street,  display  a  number  of  Col.  de  la 
Sala's  "  folding,  unsinkable  boats,  canoes, 
&c.,"  a  clever  invention  suitable  for  either 
sporting,  pleasure,  or  exploration  purposes^ 
C.  Kite  and  Co.,  Chalton-street,  N.W.,  have 
a  collection  of  ventilators  for  factories  and 
houses,  and  smoke  preventing  caps ;  the 
ridge  ventilator  is  a  good  form  for  stables, 
workshops,  &c.  Balmain's  luminous  paint 
is  shown  in  a  small  room.  Among  other 
objects  of  a  general  c'ass,  we  meet  with 
apparatus  for  air-heating  by  Ewart  and  Son  ; 
workshop  appliances,  band-saw  machines, 
by  Lusty  and  Co. ;  a  clever  chimney- 
sweeping  apparatus  by  W.  Ross  ;  domestic 
appliances  by  J.  Beesley ;  electric  light 
apparatus  by  J.  Hardinge  ;  tools  and  forges 
of  all  descriptions,  hoists,  gas-making 
apparatus,  wood-working  machines,  and  a 
variety  of  contrivances  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  in  this  notice.  We 
are  sorry  the  catalogue  is  not  a  classified 
one  ;  but  there  is  one  feature  in  it  worth 
recording,  namely,  the  blank  column  on 
each  page  for  visitors'  notes,  the  use  of 
which  every  appreciative  critic  will  acknow 
ledge. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSE-DECORATION 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  William  Morris,  M.A., 
delivered,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  Society 
of  Arts'  large  hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Trades  Guild  of  Learning.  There  was  an  over- 
flowing attendance.  Professor  Hales,  of  King's 
College,  occupied  the  chair,  and  introduced  Mr. 
Mon-is  as  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  day,  as 
a  lover  and  protector  of  old  buildings  both  from 
hasty  restoration  and  from  the  intrusion  of  in- 
appropriate monuments,  as  a  hiunanitarian,  and 
as  a  lecturer. 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  was  there  that  evening  to 
talk  about  some  ideas  which  experience  in  his 
craft  had  led  him  to  formulate  into  a  set  of  rules 
for  guidance  in  practice.  When  such  impulses 
were  being  formed  in  a  number  of  minds  at  the 
same  time,  they  led  to  the  devising  of  rules,  and 
these  to  the  origination  of  schools.  Thus  waa 
increased  the  amount  of  skill  displayed  in  the 
distinctive  work  on  which  those  minds  were 
employed,  for  the  more  intense  the  impulses 
the  more  vigorous  would  be  the  life  displayed 
in  the  craft.  Such  rules  might  seem  arbitrary,  but 
they  had  their  roots  deep  down  in  the  needs  of  the 
human  mind.    He  was  not  there  as  the  repre- 
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Hontntivo  of  any  particular  scliool,  yet  ho  felt 
conscious  of  irnpulsns  be  could  not  lielp,  and  it 
would  bo  mcro  a,s«uinption  to  suppoBO  be  stood 
alone  in  the  world.  Nor  could  bo  claim  to  re- 
present any  particular  craft ;  bo  bad  been  com- 
pelled to  loam  many,  and,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  was  therefore  forbidden  to  master  any. 
This  oxporionco  had  made  him  very  dii?contcnted. 
Ho  should  hold  his  peace  on  all  art  subjects  if  ho 
did  not  hope  that  this  discontent  would  produce 
good  results,  since  ho  was  a  rebel  not  against 
laws,  but  against  mere  follies  of  custom.  He 
proposed  to  consider  how,  by  thought  and  fore- 
thought, we  could  make  the  bouses  in  which  our 
stupidity  and  necessity  compelled  us  to  live, 
bettor  and  more  pleasant.  He  should  be  forced 
to  confine  liis  subject  to  the  middle-class  house, 
in  which  bo  himself  lived,  and  to  employ  as  a 
unit  a  room  rather  than  a  house.  These  houses 
might  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  A 
few  remained  of  the  houses  built  by  our  fore- 
fathers, when  bcaiity  of  appearance,  good  style, 
nobility  of  character,  and  solidity  of  workman- 
ship, was  apparent  throughout.  Of  these  Hol- 
land House  was  almost  the  only  example  left  to 
us  in  the  metropolis  ;  there  were  till  within  the 
last  few  years  a  group  of  others  in  Lime-street, 
in  the  City,  but  these  belonged  to  a  very  poor 
landlord,  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  who  could 
not  appreciate  thom.  He  would  suggest  nothing 
for  improving  such  houses  as  these,  except  to 
preserve  unaltered  for  the  benefit  of  fviture 
generations.  There  were  other  houses  which, 
less  ignoble  and  more  solid  than  the  majority 
of  our  dwellings,  had  little  or  no  beauty, 
and  dated  from  the  early  Georges;  to  these 
the  name  "  Queen  Anne"  was  often  given,  but 
it  ante-dated  these  houses.  They  were  difficult 
enough  to  decorate,  because  they  had  still  some 
style,  a  mode  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
recognise,  but  which  no  one  now  living  could 
fully  sympathise  with.  The  rebellion  which 
they  had  met  that  night  to  further  had  already 
begun.  Here  and  there  in  London  were  ex- 
perimental houses  born  of  the  same  thought  and 
principle,  and  great  powers  of  design,  which 
made  the  "Queen  Anne"  what  tliey  were; 
these  experiments  were  gifts  to  the  nation  which 
would  always  be  respected.  Incidentally  he 
might  remark  that  the  London  School-Board 
had  shown  in  their  buUdings  that  education  and 
art  might  go  hand-in-hand,  and  he  thought 
London  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
of  their  endeavour.  When  the  old  houses  of 
good  style,  the  square  and  solid  Georgian  ones 
and  the  few  designed  by  the  ringleaders  of  the 
new  rebellion  had  been  enumerated,  there  re- 
mained the  great  mass  of  dwellings  in  which 
there  was  not  alone  no  regard  for  beauty,  but  no 
care  for  convenience.  True,  these  sordid  houses 
— these  mere  congeries  of  rooms — were  no  longer 
considered  integral  parts  of  people's  lives, 
but  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  shame  men  out 
of.  The  first  endeavour  must  be  to  get  people 
to  make  the  best  of  these  makeshift  habitations, 
so  as  to  increase  their  comfort,  enjoyment,  and 
self-respect,  and  to  induce  in  their  minds  a 
longing  for  art  for  its  own  sake.  In  his  attempt 
to  teach,  he  should  be  compelled  to  give  much 
negative  advice  and  endeavour  to  instruct  by 
nearly  always  saying.  Don't.  He  proposed 
to  begin  vsdth  the  consideration  of  what  was 
called,  by  town  dwellers,  a  garden,  possessed 
by  aU  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  except  the  very 
genteel  and  the  very  poor.  Suburban  gardeners 
generally  made  the  worst  and  not  the 
best  of  the  little  strips  the  builders  were  obliged 
by  by-laws  to  leave  them.  They  cut  them  up 
into  as  many  and  as  winding  paths  as  possible, 
and  then  fUled  them  with  masses  of  colour  on  a 
formal  plan.  He  should  say  :  Fence  the  garden  in 
as  much  as  possible,  lay  it  out  in  an  orderly  way, 
and  stock  it  with  the  best  of  flowers,  that  will 
grow  amidst  town  smoke.  Be  very  shy  of  all 
double  flowers,  sophisticated  and  distorted  by 
the  florist's  art ;  avoid  ferns  and  such  plants, 
which  give  a  dreary  appearance,  and  refuse  all 
cactuses  and  like  monstrosities  imported  from  hot 
countries  where  man  is  an  intruder.  The  colours 
should  be  harmonised  and  well  mingled,  not  sepa- 
rated into  distinct  beds  ;  two  of  the  most  un- 
sightly plants  were  scarlet  geraniums  and  yellow 
calceolarias,  and  these  the  town  gardener  fre- 
quently mixed  together.  Above  all,  the  garden 
should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  dwelling.  The 
outside  of  a  London  house  was,  he  feared,  too  ugly 
to  detain  them  long.  Let  what  painting  had  to 
be  done  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  let  it  be 
white  or  whitish  in  colour.    Don't  pick  out  the 


unsightly  details  with  hot  colours ;  let  them  be  as 
unobtrusive  as  possible.  The  sash-windows 
ought,  whatever  the  colour  of  the  walls,  to  be 
keyit  white.  Chocolate  and  similar  brown  reds 
should  on  every  account  bo  avoided  as  wall- 
colours.  Now  ho  would,  in  imagination,  enter  the 
house,  and,  as  the  walls  of  rooms  were  the  most 
important  part  to  be  decorated,  ho  would  re- 
serve their  consideration  to  the  last.  As  to  the 
aiTangement  of  windows,  he  must  again  grumble. 
In  most  decent  houses  the  windows  were  much 
too  large,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  light  which  had 
to  be  shut  out  again  by  Venetian  shutters, 
blinds,  curtains,  and  other  means.  They  were 
almost  always  brought  too  low  down,  and  too 
often  were  big  rectangular  holes  in  the  walls, 
apparently  divided  only  by  a  sash-bar.  He 
should  make  their  purpose  clear  by  filling  them 
with  moderate -sized  panes  of  glass.  Looking 
next  upon  the  floors,  doctors  were  beginning  to 
tell  them  that  the  custom  of  covering  the  whole 
surface  with  an  immovable  woollen  covering, 
was  as  nasty  and  unwholesome  as  it  looked.  The 
fashion  was  changing  for  the  better,  and  carpets 
were  being  replaced  by  rugs.  He  would  go 
further,  and  say  that  even  rugs  were  unneces- 
sary in  summer.  As  this  new  custom  spread,  it 
would  have  several  good  effects ;  our  floors 
would  have  to  be  made  of  better  materials,  and 
in  a  more  sound  manner  than  had  been  the  case, 
and  there  being  less  covering  material  required, 
people  would  be  able  to  provide  superior  quality 
in  their  substitutes  for  carpets.  He  confessed 
that  the  treatment  of  a  London  ceiling  was  a 
sore  point  with  him.  The  simplest  and  most 
natiiral  mode  was  to  show  the  joists  of  floor 
above,  or  the  rafters  of  roof,  and  these  might  be 
relieved  by  colour.  Where  the  quality  or 
construction  would  not  permit  this,  an 
alternative  was  to  cover  the  wood  with  plaster, 
and  work  this  in  the  rough  into  pat- 
terns. But  no  art  had  fallen  so  low  as  that  of 
the  plasterer,  and  our  ceilings,  with  their  smooth 
surfaces  and  cast  "ornament"  in  the  centres 
and  at  cornices,  were  never  supposed  to  be  looked 
at  by  any  well-educated  person.  The  very  ma- 
terial was  wrong — too  smooth  and  too  shiny.  It 
was  often  proposed  to  paper  our  ceilings,  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  that.  People  would  not, 
and  ought  not  to,  be  shut  up  in  a  papered  box. 
There  remained  nothing  for  it  but  to  paint  the 
surface  cautiously,  or  to  leave  it  plain  and  forget 
it.  Of  course,  the  suggestion  to  use  painted 
decoration  implied  that  his  hearers  would  never 
use  gas  in  their  rooms.  Now,  having  disposed 
of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  room,  he 
would  deal  with  its  sides.  If  a  room  were  small 
the  walls  had  better  not  be  divided  at  all ;  Lf  of 
good  size,  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  it 
would  be  to  be  divided  into  exactly  equal  parts. 
Where  the  room  was  tall,  panelling  would  be 
fittest,  and  in  this  case  the  frieze  should  be  made 
a  prominent  feature.  In  a  room  of  moderate 
height,  a  dado,  about  4ft.  6in.,  above  the  floor, 
might  be  used,  and  the  upper  portion  papered. 
Not  more  than  one  pattern  should  be  used  in  the 
same  room.  Pattern  upon  pattern  in  paper- 
hanging  had  always  an  unsatisfactory  effect.  A 
recurring  pattern  should  be  employed  very 
sparingly.  In  dealing  with  a  very  lofty 
apartment  it  was  best  to  put  nothing 
that  attracted  the  eye  more  than  about 
8ft.  above  the  floor,  but  to  leave  everything 
above  that  line  as  air  and  space.  He  must  next 
deal  with  the  woodwork  in  a  room.  No  wood 
should,  strictly  speaking,  be  introduced  that 
required  flat  painting ;  but  unless  a  noble 
material  were  used  this  could  not  be  avoided. 
Deal  was  such  a  poor  substance  that  it  must  be 
hidden,  in  a  roof  or  ceiling  by  distemper,  on  walls 
by  paint.  If  they  were  able  to  use  oak,  let 
them  leave  it  as  it  came  from  the  plane,  and 
found  the  decoration  of  the  room  upon  its  tone. 
This  led  him  to  speak  of  the  tints  available  for 
wall  decoration.  Although  it  was  a  sign  of 
disease  in  an  artist  to  have  a  violent  objection 
to  a  particular  colour,  yet  many  could  only  be 
used  in  very  limited  quantities.  Yellow,  for 
example,  could  not  be  introduced  in  masses ; 
even  when  broken  up,  the  colour  could  only  be 
employed  in  some  materials  affording  a  play  of 
light  and  shade.  Primrose  and  other  tints  were 
only  fit  for  use  on  silks.  Reds  also  were  diffi- 
cult to  manage  unless  the  tones  were  helped  by 
beauty  of  material.  Hot  brown  reds  were  very 
ungrateful  to  the  eye,  and  the  tint  now  known 
as  magenta  could  only  be  introduced  to  a  very 
small  extent  in  combination.  Scarlet  and 
russet  were  dyers'  or  woollen  colours.  Pink 


should  in  decoration  tend  rather  towards 
orange.  Purple,  if  introduced  at  all,  should 
not  be  bright,  and  should  tend  towards 
russet.  Green  was  not  so  much  used 
by  Nature  as  was  generally  supposed.  The 
very  light  tones  were  only  seen  for  a  very 
short  time  at  the  biirst  of  spring,  and  owed 
their  charm  to  their  tender  and  transient  cha- 
racter. While  ho  would  caution  his  hearers 
against  trying  to  outdo  nature  by  using  too 
bright  a  tone,  ho  would  equally  warn  them 
against  the  exclusive  use  of  those  cold,  dull  tones 
which,  ho  was  told,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
largely  brought  into  vogue.  While  green  was 
the  workaday  colour,  blue  was  the  holiday 
colour,  and  in  these  the  pure  pale  tints  were  the 
most  useful.  In  decoration,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  if  you  used  bold  and  deep  colours,  they 
would  tempt  you  into  using  deeper  and  yet  deeper 
colours  to  harmonise  vdth  these,  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  recommended  the  use  of  but  little  yellow, 
but  more  freely  of  deep  reds,  pale  golden  pinks, 
quiet  shades  of  green,  and  pale  blues.  Soberness 
of  tone  was  necessary  to  gain  the  moderation  re- 
quired in  decorating.  A  yet  worse  fault  than 
the  use  of  too  vivid  colours  was  to  allow  all  the 
tints  to  get  dingy  and  muddy.  If  his  colouring 
was  not  pure  and  clear,  a  decorator  had  not 
learned  his  business.  Next  as  to  the  design  of 
pattern  which  would  form  the  decoration.  The 
first  step  from  a  plain  tint  was  to  place  dark 
upon  light,  or  light  upon  dark,  of  which  the  first 
was  the  best  and  easiest.  Red  was  the  colour  in 
which  the  tones  must  be  nearest  to  each  other  ; 
green  held  a  middle  place,  and  in  blue  they  could 
be  most  widely  separated.  If  the  colours  were 
deep  in  tone  it  would  try  all  the  decorator's  skill, 
and  he  would  be  almost  compelled  to  advance 
another  stage,  and  add  a  third  colour.  Skill 
would  be  displayed  in  obtaining  relief  of  forms, 
harmonious  arrangement,  and  softness  of  tones. 
Superposed  colours  need  not  all  be  upon  the 
same  apparent  plane,  and  this  gradually  led  to 
the  separation  of  colour  from  colour  by  a  distinct 
line  of  yet  another  colour,  which  completed  the 
harmony.  This  method  of  treatment  was  almost 
an  art  in  itself.  It  was,  indeed,  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  and  might  be  termed  the  Oriental 
mode  of  working.  In  Persian  work  they  had  at 
its  best  this  use  of  colours  which  interpenetrated. 
The  employment  of  colour  for  colour's  sake  was 
not  natural  to  us,  and  would  never  take  a 
genuine  hold  upon  our  civilised  minds.  He 
warned  decorators  against  the  abuse  of  dotting 
and  specking  their  backgrounds,  an  error  which 
vulgarised  a  pattern  irremediably.  He  must 
pass  on  to  consider  the  moral  qualities  of 
decoration — order  and  meaning.  Without  the 
first,  decoration  could  not  exist ;  without  the 
second,  it  had  better  not  be  introduced.  The 
principle  of  order  was  one  which  could  not  be 
ignored  even  to  the  limited  extent  permitted  to 
the  painters  of  pictures  ;  but  it  afforded  no 
excuse  for  want  of  observation  or  diligence  in 
designing.  Conventionalism  was  compulsory 
upon  the  decorator,  but  the  convention  must  be 
his  own,  made  so  by  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  material  worked  upon  and  the 
subject  you  are  using.  The  more  obvious 
the  geometrical  character  of  the  pattern  , 
the  less  might  the  treatment  tend  towards 
naturalism.  All  materials  offered  certain  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  and  presented  certain 
advantages ;  the  endeavour  would  be  to  master 
the  material  so  far  as  to  express  the  aims  and 
subserve  beauty,  but  the  decorator  must  not  go 
beyond  that  point,  or  he  will  not  produce  a  work 
of  art  but  a  mere  toy.  This  had  been  the  history 
of  mosaic,  in  which  the  mode  of  building  up  a 
design  had  been  ignored,  and  the  fatal  mistake 
made  of  attempting  to  produce  a  picture  and  not 
a  pattern.  A  work  of  decoration  must,  except 
the  work  is  on  a  small  scale,  be  constructed  on  a 
geometrical  basis.  The  pattern  should  grow 
strongly,  every  part  or  stem  shotdd  be  trace- 
able to  its  source,  but  the  geometrical  character 
of  the  design  should  not  be  too  apparent  at  first. 
If  the  plan  of  the  design  was  at  once  clear,  and 
the  eye  glanced  readily  from  lino  to  line,  a  rest- 
less effect  was  produced.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
use  a  very  small  pattern.  However  beautiful 
arabesques  might  be,  their  use  was  absurd  in 
the  hands  of  an  alien  race.  The  designer  must 
cover  the  ground  equally  and  richly,  and  no 
amount  of  care  in  first  gettmgthe  leading  lines 
of  a  pattern  satisfactory  was  wasted.  Like_  a 
fortress,  a  pattern  was  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part.  The  second  quality  of  decoration, 
meaning,  was  the  soul  of  the  art ;  the  imagination 
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GRAMMAR  OF  JAPANESE  ORNAMENT.* 

WE  have  received  part  IV.  of  the  ' '  Gram- 
mar of  Japanese  Ornament  and  Design," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  which 
appears  to  complete  the  work.    It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  add  to  our  former  testimony  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Cutler's  perfonnancc,  wluch  Mr. 
B.   T.  Batsford,  the  publisher,   has  so  well 
brought  out.  The  Grammar  is  a  selection  of  cha- 
racteristic examples  of  Japanese  ornament,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  decorative  artist,  and 
Mr.  Cutler  has  brought  together  fifty-eight 
plates,  besides  various   woodcut  illustrations, 
chiefly  copies  from  original  works.    The  plates 
are  photo -lithographs  by  C.  F.  Kell,  and  appear 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  tha  originals.     In  the 
present  part  the  letterpress  is  furnished,  con- 
taming  a  preface,  index  of  plates,  an  introduc- 
tion, in  which  the  subjects   of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  lacquer,  ceramics,  textile 
fabrics,  metal-work,  enamel,  and  decorative  art 
are  described  ;  also  an  analysis  of  Japanese 
ornament.    The  plates  given  with  the  present 
part  contain  diagrams  illustrating  the  various 
combinations  of  straight    lines,   curves,  and 
natural   forms    which    form   the  elements  of 
Japanese  design,  besides   plales   showing  the 
studies  of  trees  and  plants,  insects,  birds,  and 
fishes.    These  are  characteristic  and  suggestive, 
rather  than  complete,  examples  of  ornament, 
and  admirably  serve  to  show  the  motif  of  the 
artist,  and  how  he  treated  natural  forms  and 
rendered  them  decorative.    The  plates  given  to 
illustrate  the  analysis  are  particiilarly  useful  in 
this  way,  and  the  author,  in  his  remarks,  makes 
a  few  observations  that  are  worth  rememberiog. 
We  are  all  struck  with  the  charming  irregu- 
larity, and  almost  studied  want  of  symmetry 
in  Japanese  ornament,  and  Mr.  Cutler  well  re- 
marks that  one  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  decorative  art  of  Japan  is  the  avoidance  of 
the  appearance  of  symmetry,  while  producing 
symmetrical  effects,  a  suggestion  of  variation. 
' '  A  Japanese  artist  proceeding  to  decorate  a  given 
space,"  says  Mr.  Cutler,  "  would  not  mark  out 
the  centre  and  place  his  ornament  there,  nor 
would  he  divide  it  into  equal  parts  ;  but  he 
would,  most  probably,  throw  his  design  a  little 
out  of  the  centre,  and  cleverly  balance  the  com- 
position by  a  butterfly,  a  leaf,  or  even  a  spot  of 
colour."  "Another  instructive  peculiarity  about 
Japanese    ornament   is    the    rare  occurrence 
of  the  hii  nan  figure,  and  the  preponderance 
given  to  Y.getablj  and  animal  Ufe,  as  flowers, 
trees,  birds,  and  fishes,  upon  which  the  utmost 
power  of  the  pencil  is   lavished.     "We  have 
before    mentioned    the    striking  resemblance 
of  many  of  the  simpler  geometrical  forms  and 
frets  used  to   Greek,   Hindoo,  Persian,  and 
other  Oriental  styles,  and  the  author  points 
some  of  these  out.    The  fret  is  a  particularly 
common  border,  and  many  of  the  diapers  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  varied.  The  diapered 
surface,  overlaid  with  medallions  and  otherforms, 
is  another  common  mode  of  decorating  surfaces, 
and  several  examples  of  this  are  given.  Another 
plate  illustrates   curvilinear  forms  done  by  the 
brush,  scrolls,  and  various  sorts  of  flourishes 
seen  on  lacquer  and  china.     The  ends  of  tim- 
bers in  buildings  are  often  adorned  by  scroll- 
work.     Studies  of  the  bamboo,  in  which  the 
various  stages  of  its  growth  are  shown  ;  flowers 
and  their  component  parts,  birds  and  their 
plumage,  and  water,  are  illustrated  to  accom- 
pany this  part  of  the  Grammar,  many  copied 
from  native  drawing-books.    The  grouping  and 
varied  positions  given  to  the  crane,  the  hawk, 
falcon,  peacock,  and  other  birds,  are  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  decorative  work,  associated 
with  a  spray  of  bamboo,  and  other  favourite 
kinds  of  foliage.    What  a  wealth  of  invention 
is  there  in  the  chrysanthemum  or  "kiku,"  as 
treated  by  the  Japanese  artist ;  with  how  few 
lines  of  his  brush  can  he  portray  it  in  every 
conceivable  aspect  ;  so  also  of  the  peony,  cherry, 
and  the  plum.    In  the  native  books,  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  delineated  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  we 
find  one  of  the  plates  gives  a  reproduction  from 
one  of  these. 

The  J apanese  artist  is  a  great  conventionaliser, 
though,  as  the  author  hints,  he  does  not  proceed 
on  any  recognised  principle  of  the  treatment  of 
different  materials,  as  marvellous  reproductions 
of  birds  and  insects  and  flowers  are  found  on  the 


most  opposite  materials.  Yet  he  is,  par  excel- 
lence, a  decorative  artist  first;  look  at  the  designs 
from  waU-papers  and  silk  brocades  in  plate  58  as 
an  example  of  this  ;  also  at  the  beautiful  plate 
showing  fish  and  water,  from  an  old  embroidery, 
plate  18  ;  the  heraldic  badges  on  [ilate  54  ;  and 
the  groups  of  iris  in  water,  from  a  lacquered 
tray,  plate  35,  where  sky,  water,  and  plant  are 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  deco- 
rative effect,  notwithstanding  the  natural  imita- 
tioti  of  the  objects.  Probably,  if  perspective  was 
understood,  this  power  of  producing  decorative 
efiects  would  decHne.  If  there  is  any  ground 
for  such  a  surmise,  the  value  of  old  Japanese 
work  such  as  that  illustrated  in  the  book  before 
us  would  be  enhanced .  For  outline  and  colour 
nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  group  of 
cranes,  from  old  embroidery,  on  plate  12,  but  we 
have  no  space  further  to  analyse.  One  of  the 
earlier  chapters  deals  with  architecture,  but 
examples  are  not  given — an  omission  unavoid- 
able, perhaps,  but  one  the  author  might  fill  up 
another  day.  Decorative  woodwork,  whether 
pierced  or  carved,  or  simply  painted  and  gilt,  is 
almost  a  unique  art  amongst  the  Japanese.  A 
handsomely -designed  title-page  is  given  with 
the  present  part ;  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  and 
those  engaged  in  art -work  will  do  well  to  become 
possessors  of  a  volume  which  will  impart  to 
them  the  elements  of  Japanese  design,  and  pro- 
bably help  to  infuse  into  their  work  some  fresh- 
ness and  character. 


IMPROVED  STREET-LIGHTING  IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

FOR  gome  time  past  the  Gas  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  have  been 
experimenting  at  their  Windsor- street  Works 
with  all  the  improved  lamps  which  have  been 
tried  at  London  and  Paris,  with  the  view  of  com- 
peting with  the  electric  light  for  illuminating 
large  spaces.  The  aim  has  been  to  ascertain 
two  points— the  most  efi^ective  burner  relatively 
to  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed,  and  the  form 
of  lantern  which  best  diffuses  the  light  afforded. 
On  the  former  point  the  committee  have  decided 
in  favour  of  a  triple  cluster  of  Bray's  flat-flame 
burners,  and  upon  the  latter  the  experiments 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  a  globular  form  of  lantern  over  any  of  the 
angular  patterns.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Council- 
house  and  Town-hall  a  number  of  these  lamps 
have  been  erected,  single  posts  being  distributed 
at  inten-als  of  50  or  60ft.,  while  standards 
bearing  three  globes  each  are  placed  along  the 
frontages  of  the  Council-house,  and  a  standard 
with  a  group  of  five  globes  on  the  refuge  by  the 
Town-hall ;  each  globe  is  27in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  ribs  are  as  thin  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  light  ;  the  inside  of  the  upper  part 
is  lined  with  opal  plates,  the  reflection  from 
which  will  dissipate  to  some  extent  the  shadow 
of  the  post,  and  each  globe  has  a  special  con- 
struction of  chimney  to  carry  off  the  heat  and 
prevent  down-draught.  The  lanterns  are  fitted 
with  a  special  form  of  tap  designed  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  engineer  at  the  Windsor-street 
Works,  by  whom  the  trials  have  been  principally 
conducted. 

Upon  each  tap  four  burners  are  fixed,  but  only 
three  are  intended  to  be  alight  when  the  greatest- 
illumination  is  needed.  The  centre  one  is  to 
serve  two  purposes — m  the  first  it  will  afford  ' '  a 
flashlight,"  or  small  jet  to  bum  aU  day,  and 
from  which  the  other  burners  are  lighted,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  will  bum  at  full  height  by 
itself  during  the  later  hours  of  the  night  when 
the  others  are  turned  out.  Each  burner  con- 
simiing  10ft.  of,  gas  per  hour,  has  a  flame 
measuring  4in.  in  height  and  3^in.  in  width, 
and  having  illuminating  power  equal  to  30 
sperm  candles.  The  three  jets  in  each  lantern, 
though  close  together,  burn  separately  without 
blending,  and,  therefore,  the  total  illuminating 
power  of  each  globe  will  bo  equal  to  90  candles, 
as  the  result  of  burning  30ft.  of  gas  per  hour. 
It  will  thus  be  easily  imagined  that  a  group  of 
five  such  lamps  will  afford  an  intense  blaze  of 
light.  The  standards  have  been  specially  de- 
signed, and  are  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Sen,  Peard,  and 
Co. ,  of  London  and  Birmingham.  The  success 
of  this  new  system  is  declared  to  be  perfect. 


of  the  artist  conferred  on  his  work  qualities 
which  were  absent  from  the  mere  form.  Beauty 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  oddity  or  caprice,  but 
no  pattern  should  at  heart  be  without  some 
purpose.  Imitation  would  not  suffice  ;  the 
designer  must  find  something  for  himself,  'even 
in  a  carpet  or  a  paper.  There  must  be,  besides 
thought,  a  hope  of  change  in  the  design.  The 
originator  must  further  be  able  to  make  someone 
else  understand  him,  remembering  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  genius  and  the  madman,  was 
that  the  former  could  get,  at  least,  a  few  people 
to  comprehend  him,  while  the  latter  could  not. 
Returning  to  the  every-day  makeshift  houss,  he 
recollected  that  he  had  not  as  yet  said  anything 
about  the  fireplace,  than  which  nothing  was 
more  distinctly  difficult  to  treat  than  this.  If 
they  did  not  know  how  to  decorate  the  hearth, 
the  defence  of  which  was  now  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  he  would  suggest  that  they  should  have 
some  sort  of  hole  in  the  wall,  a  basket  for  the 
fire,  and  as  little  fender  or  guard  as  they  thought 
was  safe.  Don't,  he  would  add,  mix  up  wood 
and  tile  ;  let  the  latter  be  part  of  the  fireplace, 
and  the  former  part  of  the  wall.  A  dining- 
room  ought  not  to  look  like  a  dentist's  parlour, 
nor  a  drawing-room  like  a  room  in  which  no 
work  can  be  done  but  that  of  boring  one 
another.  The  drawing-room  should  of  course 
be  tidy,  very  tidy  ;  but  it  could  be  made 
too  tidy,  and  too  often,  especially  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  was  it  made  a  place  of  luxury 
and  grandeur  without  comfort.  In  such  a  place 
Art  was  sick  and  could  not  recover  except  in 
more  simple  places.  It  was  not  tme  that  the 
rich  man  could  have  art  and  the  poor  man  could 
not.  The  thing  implied  in  the  term  "cheap 
art  "  had  no  existence.  Unlike  law  and  religion, 
there  was  not  in  art  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor.  What  was  meant  by 
people  who  talk  of  art  for  the  miUion  was  that 
some  educated  Pecksniff  should  squint  at  a  scrap 
of  paper,  and  they  further  conceived  that  the 
result  of  the  squint  should  be  a  design  which 
would  employ  a  multitude  of  well-fed  operatives 
working  for  twelve,  or  perhaps,  in  their  benevo- 
lence, ten  hours  a  day,  in  turning  out  copies  after 
a  manner  which  should  bring  in  moderate  wages 
for  the  operative  machines,  comparative  riches 
for  the  gifted  squinter,  and  enormous  wealth 
for  the  benevolent  capitalist,  who  organised  the 
movement.  "  Cheap  art"  was  one  of  the 
schemes  for  keeping  one's  cake  after  eating  it, 
for  skinning  a  flint  for  its  oU,  for  boiling  a  flea 
for  his  tallow.  Truly  cheap  art  would  be  aided 
by  men  ever  striving  to  do  better,  and  refusing 
to  tum  out  bad  work  or  even  that  which  was 
indifferent.  Such  a  man  he  should  call  a  work- 
man ;  but  to  the  money-coining  capitalist  he 
would  be  a  troublesome  feUow — a  mere  grit  in 
the  machinery.  In  conclusion  he  said,  If  we 
want  real  art  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
due  price  for  it.  That  due  price  is  money  enough 
to  the  worker  to  keep  him  from  degradation,  lei- 
sure enough  to  allow  him  time  to  read  and  to 
think,  work  enough  of  a  kind  to  keep  him  em- 
ployed, and  lastly  as  much  art  in  his  home  as 
nature  will  allow  if  we  do  not  turn  her  out  of 
doors.  If  the  price  be  offered,  and  the  world 
want  such  a  man,  the  man  wiU  be  found  ;  if 
not,  art  must  be  damped  to  death.  When  life  in 
art  like  the  sun  begins  to  rise  from  below,  all 
trouble  and  vexation  will  be  forgotten,  all  folly 
and  vexation  wiU  be  forgiven.  When  the  dawn 
of  art  comes,  as  it  will  come,  let  it  find  that  we 
have  been  working  for  and  looking  forward  to  it 
while  yet  we  were  slaves.  It  is,  now  both  our 
right  and  our  duty  to  rebel  against  everyday 
life.  We  have  art  enough  in  our  lives  not  to 
content  us,  but  to  make  us  long  for  more.  Little 
by  little,  art  will  go  on  increasing  until  at  last 
every  man  will  enjoy  a  share  of  it.  As  with  all 
experiments  of  reform,  at  first  few  men  heed  it ; 
then  most  men  condemn  it ;  lastly  all  men  accept 
it,  and  the  cause  is  won. 

The  Chaieman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Morris  for  his  wise  and  eloquent  lecture, 
remarked  that  he  had  shown  how  the  pursuit  and 
possession  of  riches  were  opposed  to  true  art, 
how  we  each  could  make  our  lives  artistic  by 
bringing  beauty  into  our  everyday  existence,  to 
brighten  it  with  colour  and  fill  it  with  the  per- 
ception of  graceful  form ;  none  the  less  were 
these  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Morris  because,  unlike 
another  great  prophet,  he  had  not  despaired  of 
our  future. 


A  coffee  hotel  is  being  built  at  Taunton  from 
Mr.  Samson's  designs. 


*  A  Grammar  of  Japanese  Ornament  and  Design.  By 
Thomas  W.  Cutler,  P.K.I.B.A.  London  :  B.  T.  Bats- 
ford,  High  Holboin. 


The  granite  work  of  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Macdonald,  Field, 
and  Co. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  hold  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Professor  T.  Iliiytor  Lewis,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  an- 
nounced the  doatli,  on  the  ;30th  ult.,  of  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Porstcr,  of  Groat  Marlborough - 
etreot,  W.,  Assoeiate. 

THE    MODEEN    BAREACK  :    ITS    PLANS    AND  CON- 
STEUCTION. 

Mr.  E.  Inoresb  Bell  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  Ho  conuiienced  by  a  reference  to  the 
power  conferred  by  the  ''Military  Porces  Loca- 
fisation  Act"  of  1872  for  building  barracks  and 
otherwise  effecting  the  localisation  of  the  Home 
Forces.  It  was  desired  to  maintain  the  perma- 
nent identification  of  particular  regiments  with 
particular  localities.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  old  barracks  had  been  enlarged  or  new  ones 
built  at  fifty-four  different  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  accommodating  a  total  force 
of  12,000  men  and  costingnoless  than  2|  millions 
sterling,  exelusivo  of  the  land  upon  which  they 
stand.  He  then  dealt  with  the  great  barrack - 
building  movement,  which  marked  the  close  of 
the  last  century — using  the  defects  of  the  system 
then  inaugurated  as  a  scale  by  which  to  test  the 
improvements  exhibited  by  the  barracks  of  the 
present  day.  He  dwelt  upon  the  unvarying 
ugliness  of  tjie  typical  barrack  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  traced  the  causes  of  its  defective  plan 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  built. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  army  on  a  legal 
footing,  at  the  Restoration,  no  barracks  were 
built  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Whitehall  for 
the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards,  and  a  few  in  Scot- 
land. The  reason  was  the  antipathy  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  standing  army,  and  the  consequent 
repugnance  of  the  Parliament  to  vote  the 
required  funds.  Meanwhile  the  army  increased 
in  numbers,  and  suffered  in  health  from  exposure 
and  privation.  The  mortality  among.st  the 
troops  was  so  alarming  that  various  expedients 
were  adopted  ;  but  still  barracks  were  refused. 
Even  so  late  as  1766,  Blackstone  wrote: — 
"Nothing  should  be  more  guarded  against  in  a 
free  State  than  making  the  military  form  a  body 
distinct  from  the  people.  The  soldiers  should 
fee  intermixed  with  the  people.  No  barracks 
should  be  allowed."  The  crowning  objection  to 
their  erection  was  the  use  to  which  they  had 
been  put  in  Ireland.  At  length  it  became  essen- 
tial that  some  recognised  plan  for  housing  the 
troops  should  be  adopted,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  measure  for 
building  the  necessary  barracks.  An  enormous 
number  of  barracks  was  commenced  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  country  ;  they  were  based 
on  one  defective  and  hastily -considered  model, 
and  to  that  period  (1793-97)  we  owed  the  dreary 
pile  whoso  very  name  had  become  a  synonym 
for  ugliness  and  which  was  seen  in  most  of  our 
more  important  towns.  The  first  step  to  sys- 
tematise the  construction  of  barracks  on  a  better 
plan  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 
Committees  and  Royal  Commissions  under  the 
auspices  of  Lords  Panmure  and  Herbert  inquired 
into  and  reported  upon  the  condition  of  every 
barrack  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  long  and  sad 
was  the  list  of  their  shortcomings.  The  architec- 
tural '  rof  ession  was  invited  to  compete  for  the  erec  - 
tionof  an  infantry  and  a  cavalry  barrack.  Those 
at  Chelsea  and  at  Knightsbridge  were  the  in- 
direct result ;  but  in  both  cases  the  competition 
plans  were  set  aside,  and  the  actual  plans  of  the 
buildings,  though  not  the  elevations,  were  designed 
by  the  authorities  at  the  War  Office.  The  defects 
of  the  old  system  were  due  to  complicated 
planning;  over-crowding  on  the  ground ;  build- 
ings interfering  with  the  ventilation  of  one 
another,  containing  too  many  rooms  and  too 
great  a  number  of  stories,  built  round  enclosed 
courts  or  too  near  boundary  walls  ;  and  to  defec- 
tive sanitation  in  all  its  branches.  It  was  found 
that  the  excessive  mortality  amongst  the  troops 
— no  less  than  twice  that  of  the  civil  population 
— was  traceable  to  specific  diseases  directly  in- 
duced by  the  unhealthiness  of  barrack  rooms, 
by  want  of  ventilation,  by  defective  water-sup- 
ply and  sewerage.  The  result  was  the  promul- 
gation of  a  series  of  recommendations  — (1)  pre- 
scribing the  superficial  and  cubical  space  to  be 
allotted  to  each  man ;  (2)  abolishing  the  old 
offensive  urine  tubs  from  the  barrack  rooms ;  (3) 
providing  separate  quarters  for  married  men, 
baths,    washing    establishments,  workshops, 


reading  and  recreation  rooms,  skittle  alleys,  &c. ; 
(1)  regulating  the  warming,  ventilation,  wator- 
sujiply,  and  drainage.    The  regulations  which 
followed  were  directed  to  an  improvement  of  the 
general  system   of  barrack  plan,  and  to  the 
proper  remedy  for  each  particular  defect  in  con- 
struction,  warming,   ventilating,    &c.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  is  more  scientifically 
provided  for  in  all  that  conduces  to  health  and 
physical   well-being  than  the  common  soldier. 
The  type  of  barrack  which  was  accepted  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  exhibited  in  the  plans  of 
a  vast  unexecuted  project  for  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  want  of    provision  for  the  decencies  and 
necessities  of  barrack  life  was  shown  therein. 
The  difficulties  of  acquiring,  at  reasonable  rates, 
sites  for  Government  buildings  having  been 
touched  upon,  Mr.  Bell  adverted  to  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  disposition 
of  the  barracks  as  a  whole,   namely :  — The 
want    of     a    clear    space    around    the  bar- 
rack   wall ;    of    an    ample    parade   ground  ; 
the  proper  placing  of  the  officers'   quarters  ; 
the  keep  and  store  accommodation  ;  guard  house  ; 
hospital ;  canteens,  and  the  other  items  in  a 
barrack  establishment.    The  separate  accommo- 
dation of  each  and  their  proper  mutual  relation 
were  discussed  and  described  in  particular.  The 
means  of  lighting  and  proportion  of  window 
space ;  the  arrangements  for  warming  and  ven- 
tilating ;  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  the  ex- 
traction of  foul  air ;  the  proportions  of  inlets 
and  exits  ;  and  the  special  provisions  and  pre- 
cautions rendered  necessaiy  by  the  habits  of  the 
soldier  were  described.    It  was  necessary  that 
the  soldier's  rooms  should  be  provided  with  in- 
destructible fittings.     With  him,  valves  were 
simply  things  to  be  fastened  down,  and  ventila- 
tion openings  only  things  to   be  stopped  up. 
Long  experience  of  his  idiosyncrasies  and  of  the 
exigencies  of  barrack  occupation  went  to  prove 
that  of  all  the  methods    of   warming  barrack 
rooms  that  of  the  open  fireplace  was  the  best, 
and  the  best  open  fireplace  was  one  perfected 
upon  suggestions  furi-ished  by  earlier  models  by 
Captain  Galton.    Under  the  old  system,  fresh- 
air  inlets  were  undreamt  of,  and  the  rooms  were 
warmed  at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  the  air 
within  them  ;  under  the  new  sj'stem,  the  con- 
trary, in  some  instances,  had  proved  the  case  ; 
and    the    rooms     had    been  over-ventilated. 
It  was  easy  to  warm  a  room,  equally  easy  to 
ventilate    it,    but   not  easy    to    both  warm 
and  ventilate  it  at  tHe  same  time.    The  problem 
was    no    other    than    that    of    applying  a 
constant  system   to   various  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  all  that  could  be  looked  for  was  a 
reasonable  compromise,  which  experiment  alone 
would  dictate.    Mr.  Bell  stated  that  a  site  for 
an  ordinary  barrack  must  comprise  ten  acres, 
exclusive   of   a  training-ground  and   an  en- 
camping-ground  for  the  militia.  Instances 
were  given  of  departure  from  the  typical  plan, 
caused  by  special  conditions  of  site,  &c.,  and 
the  scope  left  for  ingenuity  of  planning  in  in- 
dividual cases,    notwithstanding   the  necessity 
for  conforming  to  settled  rules  and  principles. 
Each  barrack-room  was  designed  to  hold  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  rank  and  file  composing  a 
brigade  depot,  viz.,  28  men.    720ft.  of  cubical 
space  were  allotted  to  each  man.    The  married 
men  had  each  a  living-room,  a  bed-room,  and  a 
kitchen.    The  non-commissioned  officers'  quarters 
constituted  a  little  club,  furnished  with  comforts, 
aids  to  study  and  means  of  wholesome  recreation, 
for  the  like  of  which  the  city  clerk  scarcely  knew 
where  to  look.    The  officers'  quarters  called  for 
no  special  remark.    The  average  cost  per  head  of 
a  barrack  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
was  £12;  the  cost  of  the  now  Chelsea  barracks 
was  about  £225  per  head,  and  of  the  brigade 
depots  £200  per  head.    The  average  cost  per 
cube  foot  was,  for  barrack  buildings,  5^d.  ;  for 
married  people's  quarters,  6JJ.  ;  and  for  officers' 
quarters,  about  8d.    The  improvements  effected 
by  somewhat  sinular  means  in  the  arrangement 
of  stable  buildings  ;  the  system  of  ventilation  ; 
of  drainage  ;  and  other  matters  relating  thereto 
were  explained.     Cavalry    stables   were  now 
arranged  in  two  rows  of  stalls,  the  heads  of  the 
horses  in  each  case  being  against  an  outer  side 
wall.    Every  horse  was  allowed  1,200  cubical 
feet  of  space.    A  window  was  placed  over  every 
stall  and  8ft.  above  the  floor,  and  all  the  stable 
windows  were  made  to  open.    Wlien  rooms  were 
built  over  stables,  foul  air  shafts  were  carried  up 
to  above  the  roofs.    These  shafts  had  a  sectional 
area  of  ISin.  per  horse.    The  stalls  were  drained 


by  surface  channels  only  ;  these  were  carried  to 
a  distance  of  12ft.  outside  the  stable.  The  loose 
boxes  were  17ft.  by  12ft.  and  12ft.  high,  allowing 
2,500  cubical  feet  per  horse.  The  parallel  move- 
ment towards  ameliorating  the  barracks  of 
France,  in  which  the  English  lead  has  been 
followed,  and  with  due  acknowledgments,  was 
then  described— elucidated  by  the  reports  of  M. 
Emi'e  Trclat,  and  some  useful  and  interesting 
extracts  from  the  report  were  given  in  substance. 
The  "  Systcme  Toilet,"  tried  experimentally  at 
Bourges,  Macon,  Autun,  and  elsewhere — based 
mainly  upon  English  experience  and  found  to  be 
quite  successful — was  referred  to  and  its  main 
features  were  elucidated.  In  conclusion,  an 
appeal  as  to  the  improved  character  of  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  modem  barrack  was  made  to 
new  buildings  at  Inverness,  Reading,  and  else- 
where. Some  deductions  from  Government  ex- 
perience and  investitration  bearing  upon  the 
larger  civil  buildings,  such  as  workhouses,  model 
dwellings,  &c.,  were  submitted  to  the  members. 
The  whole  subject  was  fully  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings of  old  barracks  and  of  barracks  built  or 
building  by  the  War  Department,  drawings 
which  were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  author — 
together  with  other  facilities— by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Mr.  C.  Baeey,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  BeU  for  his  paper,  remarked  that  much 
of  the  information  would  be  of  use  to  the  pro- 
fession in  the  designing  of  workhouses  and 
similar  large  buildings.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  only  times  when  the  War  Office  seemed 
to  have  sought  the  assistance  of  architects,  in 
the  competition  for  the  Chelsea  and  Knights- 
bridge barracks,  the  results  were  so  unsatis- 
factory, owing  to  the  attempt  to  plaster  the 
accepted  designs  on  to  plans  prepared  |  by 
officials.  He  thought  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of 
barracks  was  remarkably  low,  as  compared  with 
that  of  artisans' dwellings.  He  was  told  that 
all  contracts  were  submitted  to  competition,  and 
presumed  that  the  ordinary  number  of  builders 
were  ruined  in  the  process.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cost  per  head,  £200,  and  £225,  would  be  regarded 
as  high,  even  in  public  schools. 

Dr.  Balfoue,  Inspector- General  of  Army 
Medical  Corps,  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
secretary  to  a  Parliamentary  Commission  on 
barracks  many  years  since,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
great  contrast  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
barracks  which  had  been  effected  of  recent 
years.  The  date  of  the  commencement  of 
reforms  might  be  carried  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  When  he  was  in  the  Horse 
Guards,  many  years  ago,  the  barracks  at 
Winchester  and  Chichester  were  well  ventilated, 
and  much  better  than  the  old  type  of  buildings- 
There  were,  however,  some  very  bad  cases.  Thus, 
in  Hyde-park,  he  was  quartered  in  a  building 
still  existing  of  three  stories,  of  which  the  lower 
rooms  were  occupied  by  a  store-keeper  and  a 
sentinel,  and  above  these  all  the  soldiers  had  to 
sleep.  Paillasses  were  placed  next  each  other, 
down  each  side  of  the  room,  and  another  row 
were  placed  in  the  centre.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  mortality  and  sickness 
were  very  great.  Representations  were  made 
bv  which  the  two  lower  rooms  were  also 
converted  into  dormitorie.^,  and  oven  now  the 
accommodation  was  too  small.  He  agreed  with 
the  encomiums  on  the  Galton  stove,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  was  complete. 
Recently,  when  he  was  at  Netley  Hospital,  he 
found  that  in  the  corridors  both  the  air-chamber 
and  the  lo-.vre  were  omitted  to  save  space,  and 
although  he  made  a  very  strong  representation 
to  head-  quarters,  he  did  not  know  if  these  de- 
fects were  remedied.  Great  vigilance  was  neces-- 
sary  to  prevent  soldiers  from  stopping  up  aU 
ventilation  ;  they  greatly  feared  a  draught,  and 
never  thought  a  sleeping-room  too  close.  Ihe 
only  effectual  protection  to  the  health  p*  the 
soldier  he  had  found  was  to  put  all  the  ventilating 
apparatus  under  the  charge  of  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  Our  stables  now  compared 
favourably  in  ventilation  and  arrangement  with 
those  of  other  nations.  Our  mortaUty  in  horses 
was  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  while 
even  in  France  the  rate  was  between  3  and  4  per 
cent.  The  best  protection  against  glanders  was 
to  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  stable,  and  to 
give  warmth  by  clothing.  In  his  recent  visits 
to  French  military  stables,  he  was  surprised  to 
note  the  excessively  bad  construction  ;  the  best 
arrangements  were  in  the  stables  of  the  gen- 
darmerie in  Paris.  _ 

Mr.  T.  PoETEE  said,  when  he  was  m  the  War 
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OfBce  department  at  Portsmouth,  the  system  of 
ignoring  the  architectural  profession  prevailed 
just  as  the  lecturer  had  shown  was  the  case  at 
Whitehall :  a  Royal  Engineer  got  out  the 
regulation  drawings,  and  it  wis  left  to  the 
practical  clerk  of  works  to  do  the  rest.  Unlike 
Mr.  Barry,  he  thought  the  cost  of  barracks  very 
tigh.  £225  per  head  appeared  enormous,  and 
even  5jd.  per  cubic  foot  was  by  no  means 
moderate  for  enormous  buildings  so  plain  in 
character  and  so  little  divided  as  barracks  were. 
He  was  sorry  Mr.  Bell  had  not  given  more 
details  as  to  the  mode  of  ventilation  adopted  in 
•the  barrack-room. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  also  asked  for  particulars  as 
to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  and  whether  any 
other  stoves  than  G-alton's  were  used.  He 
Jiad  not  always  found  them  effective,  although 
'they  usually  were.  He  thought  that  the 
designing  of  such  large  national  buildings  ought 
■to  be  entrusted  to  architects. 

Mr.  Wm.  White  said  the  cost  of  the  old 
barracks,  £12  per  head,  was  incomprehensibly 
low,  even  allowing  for  the  lower  price  of  labour 
and  materials  two  generations  since. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  the  cost  per  cubic  capacity 
■and  per  head  could  not  be  reconciled.  On  the 
measurements  given  he  did  not  see  how,  at  6d. 
per  foot,  the  barrack  could  cost  more  than  one- 
tenth  or  even  one-t  wentieth  part  of  the  sum  stated 
by  Mr.  Bell. 

The  Chaieman  said  he  knew  that  in  the  case 
■of  the  Chelsea  barracks  the  cost  was  enormously 
increased  by  the  nature  of  the  site.  Part  of  the 
barracks  stood  on  porous  gravel,  but  another 
part  more  on  what  seemed  ti>  be  the  old  bed  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  found  that  piles  disappeared 
after  b»ing  driven  down  60ft.  Ultimately  an 
immense  bed  of  concrete  was  prepared  to  cover 
•the  whole  site,  and  on  this  platform  part  of  the 
barracks  stood. 

Me.  Bell  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  had  been  heartily  accorded,  and  replied  to 
the  various  points  in  the  discussion.  The  cost 
per  head,  he  admitted,  seemed  very  large,  but 
this  was  owing  to  the  numerous  and  expensive 
accessories  —  gymnasia,  bath-rooms,  canteens, 
•&c.  The  old  barracks  were  nothing  but  large 
•rooms,  and  were  scarcely  provided  with  the 
barest  necessities.  The  stoves  of  Captain  G-al- 
^ston  were  universally  used  and  worked  well.  He 
had  been  careful  to  guard  himself  against  the 
assumption  that  all  the  improvement  in  the 
health  of  our  troops  was  due  to  construction ; 
and,  indeed,  there  were  several  other  causes  tend- 
ing to  the  same  desirable  result,  and  his  aim  had 
been  to  show  the  great  alteration  for  the  better 
that  had  been  effected  during  the  past  few 
years. 


MR.  H.  H.  STATHAM  ON  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

ON  Tuesday  night,  before  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution,  Mr.  Henry 
Heathcote  Statham,  of  London,  delivered  the  first 
of  two  Lectures  on  "  Architecture  in  Design 
and  Ornament.'"  Setting  out  with  a  definition 
of  architecture,  in  the  course  of  which  he  re- 
marked that  it  differed  from  other  kinds  of  ar- 
tistic expression  in  not  copying  the  forms  of 
nature,  and  in  being  governed  by  practical  re- 
■quirements,  and  being  amenable  to  practical 
laws,  the  lecturer  mentioned  certain  pi-inciples 
•to  which  the  art  must  conform  in  order  to  be 
true  and  logical,  and  proceeded  to  illustrate 
these  in  a  discussion  of  the  Doric  and  Gothic 
styles.  These  styles,  he  said,  represented  the 
.most  complete  expression  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant forms  of  construction  ■ —  that  which 
bridged  an  opening  with  a  lintel,  and  that 
which  bridged  an  opening  with  an  arch.  The 
■design  of  the  Doric  temple  was  briefly  ex- 
plained, and  it  was  shown  how,  in  course  of 
development,  its  various  features  had  grown  out 
•of  structural  requirements,  and  how,  as  a  matter 
•ef  expression,  the  fluting  of  the  columns  empha- 
■sised  the  fact  of  their  carrying  a  downward- 
bearing  weight.  The  Roman  period  was  next 
referred  to  as  that  in  which,  through  centuries 
of  transition,  Greek  architecture  was  gradually 
fused  into  Gothic  architecture.  The  Romans,  it 
<was  pointed  out,  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 
^aroh  on  a  great  scale  for  the  purpose  of  bridging 
over  wide  spaces.  In  doing  so,  however,  the 
lecturer  remarked  they  showed  themselves  bad 
.artists,  never  attempting  to  find  a  correct  archi- 
tectural expression  for  it.  They  admired  the 
■Greek  architecture  and  adopted  it,  but  in  a  way 


which  indicated  a  perfect  misconception  of  it. 
For  instance,  they  would  construct  buildings 
with  columns  spaced  at  such  a  distance  that  no 
stones  could  carry  from  one  to  the  other  ;  but  they 
would  imitate,  all  the  same,  the  Greek  architrave 
and  cornice,  and  put  an  arch  underneath  to 
carry  them.  Then,  when  they  wanted  columns 
to  support  an  arch,  they  could  not  be  content  to 
spring  the  arch  from  the  capital  of  the  column  ; 
they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  a  column  as  it  was  in  the  Greek  architecture 
— something  with  an  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice ;  and  therefore  they  placed  over  the 
capital  a  slice  of  the  architrave,  a  slice  of  the 
frieze,  and  a  slice  of  the  cornice,  without  any 
reason  whatever.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  show 
how,  in  the  development  of  vaulting,  cross- 
arches  were  adopted  as  a  means  of  distributing 
the  thrust ;  how,  in  the  adjustment  of  the.se  to 
the  main  vault,  there  arose  a  difficulty  which 
was  ultimately  solved  by  the  introduction  of 
pointed  arches,  which  could  be  kept  to  the  same 
height  from  different  widths,  with  curves  so 
nearly  the  same  as  to  work  well  together.  In 
tracing  the  further  progress  of  vaulting,  it  was 
shown  that,  while  the  Romans  did  not  mark  the 
lines  of  intersection  of  the  arches,  the  Gothic 
architects,  with  truer  instinct,  marked  those 
lines  with  grooved  ribs,  which  had  the  same 
artistic  value  as  the  fluting  of  the  Greek  column 
in  emphasising  the  structural  character.  Ending 
this  had  a  pleasing  effect,  they  began  to  carry 
it  further,  by  introducing  intermediate  ribs; 
and  with  this  there  came  a  curious  change  in 
the  construction,  for,  instead  of  the  vaulting 
consisting  of  intersecting  arches,  it  came 
to  be  really  a  structure  of  ribs  with  sur- 
faces filled  in  between.  The  introduction 
of  bosses  was  traced  to  the  desirableness 
of  concealing  the  awkward  meeting  of  the  ribs 
at  the  top  ;  while  the  further  difficulty  of  getting 
a  number  of  mouldings  to  join  each  other  at 
different  angles  over  the  capital  was  referred  to 
as  the  origin  of  that  beautiful  fan-vaulting, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  Henry  Seventh's  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to 
describe  the  development  of  the  Gothic  buttress 
from  the  Roman  pilaster,  as  a  means  of  resisting 
outward  thrust ;  and  to  indicate  the  gradual 
progress  from  the  simplest  mouldings  to  that 
elaborate  system  in  which  every  moulding  of  arch 
has  its  appropriate  shaft  in  the  pier  supxjorting 
it.  In  illustration  of  the  principle  that  the 
grquping  of  a  buHdiug  must  arise  out  of  its  plan, 
it  was  contended  that  an  edifice  with  two  wings, 
differing  internally,  but  showing  the  same 
external  features,  was  an  architectural  falsity. 
And  yet,  the  lecturer  said,  this  falsity  was  com- 
mitted over  and  over  ag-ain,  wherever  an  archi- 
tect treated  the  outside  of  a  building  without 
reference  to  the  interior,  instead  of  making 
the  outside  express  the  nature  and  internal 
grouping  of  the  structure.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  plan  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  commended,  inasmuch  as  the 
central  point  of  the  interior  was  indicated  by  an 
appropriate  external  featuie,  and  the  Royal 
entrance  by  the  great  west  tower,  while  the  east 
tower  was  properly  designed  for  its  special  pur- 
pose of  carrying  a  clock.  Touching  next  on 
scale  in  architecture,  Mr.  Statham  said  St. 
Peter's  did  not  look  so  big  as  it  really  was  ;  and 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  was  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  that  a  great  building  could  have. 
Michael  Angelo,  instead  of  breaking  up  the 
front  into  stages,  as  San  Gallo  originally  pro- 
posed, introduced  great  pilasters  100ft.  high, 
with  an  enormous  attic  above,  and,  as  the  eye 
was  not  accustomed  to  take  in  features  of  that 
enormous  size,  the  consequence  was  that  the 
whole  building  was  dwarfed,  and  one  did  not 
realise  how  large  it  was.  After  some  remarks 
on  logical  treatment  in  architecture,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  characterised  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  of  St.  Paul's  as  nothinif  but  a  sham, 
intended  to  conceal  the  real  construction, 
Mr.  Statham,  in  concluding,  said  the  build- 
ings of  the  two  great  periods  he  had  referred 
to  were  what  people  invented  because  they 
wanted  them.  Now,  however,  we  had  come  to 
the  repetition  age.  Edinburgh  had,  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  its  effort  to  be  Greek  ;  just  as  if 
the  Greeks  had  built  on  the  Acropolis  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  which  we  should  have  called  an 
absurd  sham.  If  an  architect,  unfettered  by 
precedent,  were  told  to  build  a  large  church  in 
the  best  form  for  modem  worship,  he  would  not 
evolve  the  Medioeval'  type  of  cathedral.  We 


raised  such  structures  out  of  sentiment.  Looking 
back  upon  the  past  cour.se  of  architecture,  we 
should  .see  that  all  we  now  admired  was  built  by 
people  who  built  it  with  practical  ends  in  view, 
not  excluding  art ;  and  it  was  not  likely  we 
should  get  architecture  whii:h  future  generations 
would  admire,  or  which  would  express  the  wants 
of  our  generation,  until  we  did  the  same.  In 
order  to  that  end,  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
was  one  of  the  most  important  factors.  It  was 
to  this  we  must  look,  in  great  measure,  for  help- 
ing the  progress  of  logic  and  common-sense  in 
the  architecture  of  the  period.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  with  numerous  drawings. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 
^r^HE  opening  address  for  the  new  session  of 
_L  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  was  delivered 
on  Monday  week  by  Mr.  Edward  Ryde,  Presi- 
dent. In  it  he  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of 
the  purchase,  for  the  public,  of  the  works  of 
companies  now  supplying  London  with  water, 
and  defended  the  bargain  which  their  Past- 
President,  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith, 
made  for  Mr.  Cross.  He  declared  that,  in  hia 
judgment,  "no  better  terms,  or  even  so  good, 
for  the  purchaser  will  ever  be  made  as  those 
which  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  basis 
of  those  terms  was  the  payment  in  paper,  by  a 
3i  per  cent,  stock,  of  the  sum  of  £31,309,000, 
spread  over  a  period  of  12  years.  If  the  nominal 
amount  of  that  payment  had  been  just  half  the 
amount  of  7  per  cent,  stock,  the  purchase  would 
have  probably  appeared  to  the  public  a  very 
moderate  one,  while  the  security  and  value  of 
the  stock  to  the  holders  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  interest  would  have  been 
met  by  the  water  rental,  and,  in  the  event  of  any 
insufficiency,  the  deficit  was  to  be  made  up  by 
the  rates  of  London.  No  easier  terms  could 
ever  have  resulted  from  arbitration,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  ultimately  found  that,  in 
throwing  over  the  agreements  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Smith,  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  may 
not  have  been  promoted  • —  although  those 
of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  will  be."  The 
President  dealt  at  great  length  with  the  present 
agricultural  depression  and  with  the  Irish  land 
question,  as  to  which  he  held  that  the  first  in- 
quiry to  be  made  should  be  whether  it  would  be 
equitable  to  assume  that  the  tenant  had  some 
material  interest  in  the  land  he  occupied ; 
and  if  he  had,  the  proper  remedy  would  en- 
able the  landlord  to  compensate  the  tenant 
for  termination  of  tenure,  and  not  that  the 
tenant  should  be  able  to  compel  the  landlord 
to  sell  his  lease.  He  advocated  some  changes 
in  the  mode  of  making  parochial  valui- 
tions,  and  spoke  with  qualified  approval  of 
the  Government  Bill  defeated  last  session  by 
want  of  time,  which  will  probably  be  reintro- 
duced. The  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  now  being 
published,  would  do  much  to  facilitate  valua- 
tions, but  were  inaccurate  in  several  par- 
ticulars. Thus,  in  every  case  of  the  divi- 
sion of  property  by  means  of  a  bank  and 
ditch,  the  bank  and  ditch  must,  of  necessity, 
belong  to  the  land  which  was  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  bank,  because  the  owner,  who  had  to 
make  the  bank  and  ditch  originally,  had  to  dig 
the  ditch  and  throw  the  bank  up  upon  his  own 
land  ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  being  the  outer 
boundary  of  his  property.  Now,  in  such  cases, 
and  they  were  extremely  numerous,  the  Ord- 
nance Surveyors  had  taken  the  centre  of  the 
bank  as  the  line  shown  upon  their  maps,  and  as 
the  line  up  to  which  they  had  scaled  in  the 
quantities  contiined  in  their  Books  of  Reference. 
Further  than  this,  much  meadow  land  was  de- 
scribed as  "arable  "  ;  indeed,  in  some  parts  of 
Surrey,  everything  which  was  not  woodland,  or 
houses  and  g'ardens,  was  set  down  as  "  arable." 
Amongst  improvements  of  the  laws  as  to  land 
which  would  be  desirable,  he  advocated  the 
compulsory  enfranchisement  of  ail  copyholds, 
commutation  of  all  tithes,  and  relemption  of 
the  land-tax,  and  finally  and  most  important, 
some  scheme  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
landed  property. 


WOODEN  HOUSES  AND  MODERN 
COPIES. 

THE  old-fashioned  "post  and  pan"  work, 
seen  in  the  old  houses  and  churches  of 
Essex,  and  in  many  of  the  c  .ttages  in  Kent, 
which  some  of  our  revivalists  have  b;en  tiying 
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BO  imicli  to  bring  into  uho  again,  promiscH  to  be 
developing  in  some  parts  into  a  species  of  cast 
work.  Tlio  pargetting  or  rough-cast  is  retained, 
but  the  timbers  are  giving  way  to  imitations  in 
cement.  In  many  buildings  on  the  South  Coast, 
we  find  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
this  kind  of  relief,  and  the  effect  is  quite  satis- 
factory whore  a  close  imitation  of  timbering-  is 
not  resorted  to.  Nothing  would  be  in  worse 
taste  than  to  paint  the  cement  framing  to  re- 
semble wood,  though  we  find  this  method  has 
been  applied.  A  stamped  pattern  in  the  parget 
work  produces  a  rich  relief  where  such  orna- 
ment is  used  with  moderation,  but  the  rough- 
cast is  equally  efi'eetive.  There  is  perliaps  one 
reason  why  the  modern  timber-work  fails  :  the 
houses  built  in  imitation  of  old  half-timbered 
work  are  generally  devoid  of  the  substance 
and  character  of  the  originals,  and  in  many 
works  we  have  seen  the  timbers  are  reduced  to 
small  scantlings,  or  they  are  simply  superficial, 
and  do  not  extend  through  the  thickness  of  the 
waU.  The  employment  of  small  timbers  has 
rather  thrown  discredit  on  the  work,  for  unless 
substantial  framings  are  used  the  whole  thing 
becomes  a  meaningless  mockery,  and  unworthy 
of  the  architect.  Concrete  and  cement  open  a 
new  field  of  decoration,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune to  take  the  timbered  cottages  as  models  ; 
the  treatment  might  be  more  legitimately  re- 
garded as  panel-work.  For  upper  stories  this 
plan  of  relief  may  be  employed  with  advantage, 
and  has  a  more  finished  appearance  though  less 
modest  and  picturesque  than  tile-hanging, 
which  last  was  originally  used  as  a  protection 
to  brick  walls,  and  not  simply  as  an  ornamenta- 
tion. 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION. 

THE  thirty -third  anniversary  of  this  Institu- 
tion was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  on  Thursday,  the  11th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Eider,  president,  in  the 
chair. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  ' '  Success  to  the 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,"  entered  into 
the  history  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
Institution.  The  pensions,  continued  the  chair- 
man, have  now,  through  the  indomitable 
perseverance  of  my  predecessor  (Mr.  F.  J.  Dove), 
been  raised  to  £39  for  men  and  £30  for  women, 
necessitating,  of  cotirse,  a  much  increased  out- 
lay. One  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  pensions,  and  there 
are  now  more  than  fifty  on  the  books.  For  the 
next  election,  on  the  25th  Lnst.,  there  are  nine 
candidates,  five  men  and  four  women.  Gentle 
men,  on  behalf  of  this  Institution,  I  now  appeal 
to  you.  Strikes  and  lock-outs — those  barbarous 
inventions  for  settling  quarrels  between  masters 
and  men — fierce  and  unhealthy  competition,  the 
bane  of  all  our  commercial  pursuits  ;  accidents 
through  the  carelessness  of  men,  and  many  other 
similar  matters,  combine  to  render  the  building 
trade  one  of  the  most  uncertain  in  existence.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  may  state  that  one  of  the  appli- 
cants for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  is  the  widow 
of  a  former  member  of  the  committee,  a  liberal 
subscriber  to  our  funds,  and  we  very  soon  ex- 
pect to  receive  an  application  from  the  widow  of 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  building  firms  in 
London,  who  was  ruined  by  carrying  out  a  large 
contract  at  the  West-end.  I  therefore  appeal  to 
the  master  builders  of  London  to  support  this 
charity  on  the  ground  that  some  of  them  may 
some  day  or  other  require  its  assistance,  and  I 
appeal  to  them  on  the  common  ground 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
business  as  one's  self  have  a  prior  claim  on  our 
charity,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  make  the 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution  one  of  the  best 
charities  of  the  charitable  metropolis  of  the 
world.  With  the  toast  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
coupling  the  name  of  our  excellent  friend  Mr. 
George  Plucknett. 

Mr.  Plucknett  having  briefly  replied,  the 
secretary  (Major  Brutton)  announced  a  list  of 
subscriptions  and  donations  amounting  to 
£1,014  16s.,  of  which  sum  the  chairman's  list 
alone  (including  £52  10s.  given  by  himself  and 
£52  10s.  given  by  Mrs.  Eider)  accounted  for 
£662  18s. 

Mr.  Edward  I' Anson,  in  proposing  "The 
Chairman  and  President,"  stated  that  during 
the  fifty  years  he  had  had  business  relations 
with  the  Messrs.  Eider,  he,  had  learnt  to  highly 
steem  them. 


The  remaining  toasts  were  "  The  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Trustees,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
GlanvUl  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove; 
"The  Architects  and  Surveyors,"  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ex-Sheriff  Burt  and  responded  to  by  Mr 
I' Anson  and  Mr.  Franklin;  and  "The  Com- 
mittee and  Stewards,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Grim- 
wood,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith  and 
Mr.  EandaU. 

[It  will  be  seen  by  advertisement  on  front 
page  that,  as  a  result  of  the  large  donations  re 
ceived  at  the  dinner,  the  committee  will  be 
enabled  to  elect,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  next 
Thursday,  two  men  and  two  women,  instead  of 
one  man  and  one  woman  as  originally  proposed.] 


A  NEW  STOVE. 

DE.  C.  W.  SIEMENS  has  made  many  ex- 
periments with  gas-stoves    and  with 
different  kinds  of  fuel,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  and  the  economy  of  heat,  and, 
in  an  article  contributed  to  Nature,  he  has 
shown  that  it  is  cheaper  to  burn  the  constituents 
of  coal  in  their  separated  state  than  as  they  exist 
naturally  ;  that  is,  a  fire  consisting  of  coke  ren- 
dered and  maintained  incandescent  by  a  supply 
of  coal-gas  is  cheaper  than  one  in  which  coal 
pure  and  simple  is  consumed.     A  gas-grate 
arranged  in  his  biUiard-room,  in  which  the  pipes 
were  covered  vidth  pumice-stone,  presented  not 
only  a  cheerless  appearance,  but  filled  the  room 
with  fumes.    "The  products  of  combustion  set 
up  by  the  gas-flames  ascend  no  doubt  so  long  as 
they  are  intensely  hot,  but  in  giving  off  their 
heat  to  the  inert  pumice-stone  they  rapidly  cool, 
and,  being  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  descend 
through  the  grate  between  the  lines  of  gas- 
flames,  and  thus  reach  the  apartment."  This 
use  of  pumice  or  lump  asbestos  has  become  very 
fashionable  where  gas-fires  are  preferred  to 
coal,  and  when  the  stove  is  properly  constructed 
so  as  to  carry  away  noxious  fumes,  the  fires  are 
not  only  cheerful  but  economical.    According  to 
Dr.  Siemens  the  first  condition  to  be  realised  in 
an  efBcient  gas -grate,  consists  in  suppressing 
all  gas  orifices  except  immediately  behind  the 
bottom  bar,  while  the  grate  is  made  as  a  solid 
dead-plate.    Instead  of  using  pumice-stone,  he 
prefers,  as  being  more  economical  and  efB.oacious, 
to  transfer  the  heat  of  the  gas.flames  to  coke  or 
anthracite,  which,  when  once  heated,  helps  the 
gas  to  increase  and  maintain  a  sufficient  tem- 
perature for  radiation  through  its  own  slow 
combustion.    This  use  of  the  gas  in  the  front  of 
the  fire  gives  the  cheerful  appearance  so  much 
desired,  and  the  hot  carbonaceous  matter  through 
which  it  passes  on  its  road  to  the  chimney,  in- 
sures its  complete  combustion,  and  the  minimum 
of  wasted  heat.    The  coke  or  anthracite  under 
these  conditions  is  practically  in  a  very  slow 
combustion  stove,   but,   notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  grate-bars,  the  mass  of  fuel  becomes 
red  throughout,  and  heat  is  lost  at  the  back,  or 
is  not  utilised  as  it  might  be.    To  remedy  this 
defect.  Dr.  Siemens  has  devised  an  arrangement 
which  yields  the  remarkable  results  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  thus   described  in  the 
English    Mechanic: — An  iron    dead  -  plate  is 
riveted  to  a  plate  of  copper  jin.  thick  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  copper  plate  extends  5in.  above 
and  below  the  point  of  junction.    This  copper- 
plate forms  the  back  of  the  fire-grate,  and  the 
iron-plate  is  the  bottom.    The  latter  extends 
to  within  lin.  of  the  lowest  bar,  and  its  lower 
surface  is  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  bar 
which  fits  close  to  the  iron  bottom  of  the  stove. 
This  bottom  plate  is  fitted  with  a  trap-door 
opening    downwards    for    the    removal  of 
ashes,   and    at   the  back   it  is  bent  down- 
wards for  a    few   inches,    forming    a  pas- 
sage for  a  current  of  air.    It  wiU  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  thvis  a  hollow  bottom  to  the 
grate,  and  in  the  front  part  of  this,  just  behind 
the  lowest  bar,  is  a  \m.  gas-pipe  with  holes 
about  l-20in.  in  diameter,  spaced  zigzag  about 
Jin.  apart.    Thus,  when  the  gas  is  ignited,  the 
jets  play  over  the  edge  of  the  dead-plate  through 
the  inch  space  left  between  that  and  the  lowest 
bar.    As  the  mass  of  coke  or  coal  becomes  hot, 
the  heat  is  imparted  to  the  copper  plate  forming 
the  back  of  the  stove,  and  here  is  the  great  merit 
of  the  device.    The  portion  of  the  copper  plate 
beneath  the  dead-plate — that  is  the  part  in  what 
would  be  the  ash-pit — is  fitted  with  a  frill  of  thin 
copper,  that  is,  a  corrugated  sheet  which  is 
riveted  to  the  stout  plate,    and   fills  up  the 
space  left  between  the  portion   of  the  iron 


plate  which  is  bent  down  and  the  copper 
back.  Copper  being  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  the  frill  soon  becomes  hot,  and  the 
corrugations  or  frills,  which  are  arranged  verti- 
cally, impart  heat  to  the  air  which  jjasseB  up 
through  them  to  the  hollow  bottom  of  the  grate, 
where  it  impinges  against  the  gas-jets,  and 
increases  their  brilliancy.  A  piece  of  lead, 
about  half  a  pound  in  weight,  placed  in  this 
hollow  bottom  or  air-passage  through  the  trap- 
door, melted  in  five  minutes,  proving  that  the 
temperature  exceeded  619°  Fahr.  An  ordinary 
stove  can  be  modified  to  suit  gas,  by  simply 
placing  a  close-fitting  ash-pan  beneath  the 
grate-bars  and  running  the  gas-pipe  behind  the 
lowest  bar ;  but  the  fire  will  be  less  brilliant 
than  when  the  hot-air  arrangement  above 
described  is  adopted.  The  consumption  of  gas 
and  coke  per  day  of  9  hours  was  found  to  be  62 
cubic  feet  of  gas  and  221b.  of  coke,  which,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  18s.  per  ton 
respectively,  give  a  total  of  4-725d.,  or  •524d. 
per  hour.  The  same  grate  before  conversion 
consumed  about  471b.  of  coal,  which,  at  238.  per 
ton,  equals  5-7d.,  or  -eSSd.  per  hour.  The 
alteration  thus  gave  an  economy  of  one  penny 
per  day  ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  there 
is  now  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  temperature 
of  the  room  at  60°  F.,  which  never  could  be 
done  when  the  fireplace  was  a  coal- grate.  Add 
to  those  facts  another — that  the  fixe  is  now 
smokeless,  and  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Siemens' 
stove  are  apparent.  The  first  cost  of  such  a 
grate  will,  of  course,  be  considerable,  but  it  will 
probably  not  be  more  expensive  than  many  of 
the  stoves,  patented  and  otherwise,  which  at 
present  are  soliciting  public  patronage.  Dr. 
Siemens  has  taken  up  the  question  without  the 
idea  of  profit,  and  he  will  supply  builders  and 
others  with  the  necessary  directions  to  insure 
success. 


TESTS  FOE  GOOD  lEON. 

A FEW  clear  rules  are  necessary  to  prevent 
misapprehension  as   regards  the  quality 
of  iron.    A  hard  iron  is  generally  brittle,  and 
wiU  soon  snap  under  a  sudden  strain.    A  good 
iron  for  building  purposes  ought  to  be  ductile, 
or  capable  of  stretching  before  it  gives  way ; 
and  this  ductility  can  be    measured   by  the 
amount  of  elongation  of  the  bar,  or  by  the 
amount  of  contraction  of  area  of  section  due  to 
the  tensile  strain.    Mr.  Kirk£.ldy's  conclusions 
on  this  point  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  all 
engineers  and  architects.    He  observes,  in  short, 
that  the  tensile  resistance  of  a  piece  of  iron  is 
not  a  fair  measure  of  quality.    The  experiments 
made  by   that   gentleman  have  conclusively 
shown  that — "1,  the  breaking  strain  does  not 
indicate  the  quality ;  2,  a  high  breaking  strain 
may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of  superior  quality, 
dense,  fine,  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply  to  its 
being  very  hard  and  tmyielding  ;  3,  a  low  break- 
ing strain  may  be  due  to  looseness  and  coarse- 
ness in  texture,  or  to  extreme  softness,  though 
very  close  and  fine  in  quality ;  4,  the  contraction 
of    area    at    fracture,    previously  overlooked, 
forms  an  essential  element  in  estimating  the 
quality  of  specimens  ;  5,  the  respective  merits 
of  various  specimens  can  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained   by    comparing   the    breaking  strain 
jointly  with  contraction  of  area."  The  engineer 
or  architect,  therefore,  may  rely  mainly  upon 
the  contraction  of  area  or  the  measurement  of 
the  elongation  ;  the  last,  perhaps,  is  the  easiest 
method  of   testing.     In  specifying  iron  for 
structures  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  amount 
of  tensile  stress  it  can  bear ;  the  least  elonga- 
tion must  be  stated  also  in  terms  of  the  original 
length  of  the  specimen.    The  specification  may 
run  thus: — "AH  iron  used  to  be  tested  by — 
[here  state  name  of  testing  establishment],  and 

to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  tensile  stress  of  

per  square  inch  with  a  minimum  elongation  of 
80  much  per  cent."  The  table  of  tests  used  by 
the  India  Office  show,  under  class  C,  an  ultimate 
stress  for  round  or  square  bars  per  square  inch 
of  27  tons,  and  a  contraction  of  area  of  45  per 
cent. ;  under  class  D  an  ultimate  stress  of  26  and 
contraction  of  area  of  35  ;  under  E  a  stress  of 
25  tons  and  a  contraction  of  30  per  cent. ;  under 
F  a  stress  of  24  and  a  contraction  of  25,  and 
under  class  G  a  stress  of  23  and  a  contraction 
of  20  per  cent.  Flat  bars  are  given  a  trifle  less. 
Taking  class  G,  the  ultimate  stress  is  22,  and 
contraction  at  fracture  16  ;  angle  and  T-iron 
of  the  same  class  shows  a  test  of  21,  and  a 
contraction    of    12    per    cent.     For  plates 
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with  the  grain  lengthwise,  the  tests  range  in  all 
the  above  classes  from  24  tons  per  square  inch  to 
20  tons  ;  those  with  grain  crosswise,  22  tons  in 
■class  C  to  17  in  class  G.  If  the  iron  is  wanted 
for  a  particular  purpose,  it  should  stand  testing 
under  class  E,  which  is  the  average  ;  and  the 
all-good,  or  BB  irons,  are  capable  of  undergoing 
it.  Ordinary  B  iron  miglit  be  specified  to  stand 
the  lowest  tests  given  above,  or  those  recorded 
under  class  G :  and  the  best  Yorkshire  might 
stand  the  highest  test  we  have  mentioned.  It 
is  usual  to  specify  it  for  all  important  works 
subjected  to  unusual  stress  or  sudden  shock. 
But  there  are  so  many  varieties  in  the  market, 
that  the  only  sure  plan  is  to  test  all  specimens, 
and  not  to  trust  to  particular  brands.  Even 
bending  a  plate  of  iron,  hot  or  cold,  with  and 
across  the  grain,  is  a  good  means  of  testing  for 
ordinary  purposes.  The  Admiralty  directions 
on  this  point  may  be  followed.  Thus,  the  best- 
best  plate-iron  with  grain  lengthwise,  lin. 
thick,  shoidd  bend  125"  when  hot,  when  cold 
15°:  sheet-iron  may  be  tested  to  bend  to  90° 
when  cold.  When  the  grain  is  crosswise  the 
angle  bent  for  plate-iron  is  given  at  90°  when 
hot,  and  5°  when  cold.  These  angles  are  of 
course  those  through  which  the  iron  should  bend 
without  cracking. 


CONVERSION    OF    DWELLINGS  INTO 
SHOPS. 

THERE  are  many  old  houses  in  London, 
originally  built  for  private  dwellings, 
which  are  yearly  absorbed  in  the  ever-growing 
demand  for  shops.  These  houses  are  found 
more  especially  in  the  suburban  districts,  where 
new  accessions  of  building  in  the  outskirts 
gradually  draw  residents  farther  out,  thus 
creating  vacancies  in  the  older  thoroughfares 
which  become  devoted  to  trade.  In  the  districts 
■of  HoUoway,  Islington,  Finsbury-park,  Camden, 
town,  Hammersmith,  and  Kensington,  as  well 
as  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Camberwell  and 
Brixton,  old  well-built  houses  of  several  stories 
are  to  be  seen,  which,  one  after  another,  fall  a 
prey  to  the  insatiable  shopkeeper.  Many  of 
these  rows  are  some  feet  from  the  thorough- 
fare ;  they  often  stand  back  within  a  small  fore- 
court, and  having  been  built  when  land  was 
cheaper,  and  speculative  builders  were  scarce, 
possess  a  good  piece  of  garden- ground  in  the 
rear.  The  process  of  conversion  is  after  this 
fashion : — The  fore-courts  are  inclosed  by 
boarding,  and  the  few  shrubs  and  trees  which 
long  afforded  shelter,  are  rooted  up  ;  where  the 
party  fences  stood,  huge  walls  of  brick  14in.  in 
thickness  take  their  place,  and  these  are  carried 
up  to  the  height  of  the  first  story.  Upon  them 
cross-beams  of  timber  or  rolled  iron  girders  are 
placed  to  support  a  flat  skylight ;  a  shop-front 
is  introduced  at  the  pavement,  a  floor  laid 
upon  the  scantiest  of  joists,  the  space  below 
being  partially  excavated  for  cellars,  and  the  shop 
is  now  finished  for  occupation.  In  some  cases,  the 
skylight  is  raised  just  above  the  wiadows  of  the 
^ound-floor  room  to  light  it,  but  in  many  cases 
the  wall  of  this  story  is  removed  and  thrown 
into  the  shop,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  old 
house-front  is  supported  on  a  bressummer.  It 
would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine  a  more  ready  way 
of  converting  a  house  into  shop  premises  ;  the 
house  remains  virtually  the  same  while  the  shop 
is  added  to  it  as  a  front  building.  The  effect  of 
this  kind  of  construction  may  be  seen  in  Edg- 
ware-road,  Euston-road,  Walworth-road,  and 
Camberwell-road,  where  miles  of  old  houses 
once  built  for  private  residences  are  yearly  trans- 
formed. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot  the  builder 
make  these  front  erections  a  little  more  sightly  ? 
In  the  examples  we  have  mentioned,  they  look 
more  like  a  row  of  temporary  sheds  ihan  any- 
thing else ;  they  spoU  the  rooms  behind  them, 
and  in  very  few  instances  do  we  find  that  private 
■entrances  are  left  to  the  houses  which  they  partly 
conceal.  It  is  well  worth  consideration,  seeing 
so  many  old  streets  are  being  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  builder.  Cannot,  also,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  exercise  a  little  authority  over 
the  kind  of  front  inserted  and  the  mode  of  roof- 
ing ?  To  throw  out  a  suggestion,  why  cannot 
the  roofs  be  turned  to  some  account  ?  Let  the 
flat  be  substantially  laid  down  with  asphalte 
upon  concrete  arches  or  slabs  with  prismatic 
lights,  in  preference  to  timber  or  iron  ;  let  the 
space  be  railed  off  for  recreation,  or  converted 
into  a  small  garden  to  cheer  the  eyes  of  those  who 


have  to  dwell  behind  them.  If  a  little  more 
ingenuity  were  exercised,  and  plate-glass  were 
not  so  persistently  demanded,  the  fronts  might 
be  treated  artistically.  In  a  long  line 
of  street,  a  colonnade  or  covered  passage 
along  the  fronts  might  be  constructed,  pos- 
sessing the  double  advantage  of  affording 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain.  But,  as  Mr. 
Barry  said  the  other  evening,  we  are  not  likely, 
imder  our  system  of  metropolitan  government,  to 
get  anything  like  uniformity  in  the  remodelling 
of  our  streets  ;  English  tastes  are  controlled  by 
individual  wants  and  fancies,  although  we  may 
hope  for  the  day  when  a  committee  of  taste  will 
exercise  a  control  over  the  remodelling  of  our  old 
thoroughfares  as  well  as  the  reconstruction  of  new 
streets.  The  clauses  touching  projections  and 
shop-fronts  in  the  Building  Act  are  too  incom- 
plete to  be  of  any  service  in  improving  buildings 
of  this  kind,  and  the  architect  is  restricted  to  the 
barest  requirements  of  his  employer. 

In  the  remodelling  of  old  buildings,  as  for 
example  the  insertion  of  a  new  front,  people  are 
inclined  to  follow  in  the  groove.  They  are 
content  to  do  what  their  next  neighbour  has 
done.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  terra-cotta 
has  found  so  few  to  introduce  it  as  a  building 
material  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
a  small  front  with  large  openings.  In  the 
introduction  of  a  new  front  to  an  old  buUd- 
ing,  the  pilasters  or  supports,  the  transom  and 
upper  lights,  might  be  easily  cast  into  a  few 
pieces,  and  fixed  together  like  a  frame  of  timbers. 
The  bressummer  itself  might  be  formed  of 
concrete,  with  iron  bars  inserted,  and  the  end- 
piers  or  mullions  of  the  same  material  or  terra- 
cotta, avoiding  the  construction  of  brick  or 
decaying  stone  piers,  and  saving  a  good  deal  of 
the  wooden  framing.  In  case  of  fire  they  would 
be  more  indestructible  than  iron  beams  or 
wooden  story-posts,  and  they  are  materials  that 
woidd  bo  free  from  the  unsightly  settlements  and 
fractures  so  frequently  seen.  We  might  imagine 
a  front  completely  filled  in  with  moulded  terra- 
cotta windows,  to  suit  Queen  Anne  or  any  other 
style,  and  we  express  a  conviction  that  if  ar- 
chitects were  to  employ  this  material  instead  of 
wood,  some  architectural  freshness  might  be  im- 
ported into  our  streets. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

LiYEEPOOL  Aeohitectukal  SocrETT.  —  The 
annual  dinner  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, October  5th,  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Dale- 
street,  forty-four  members  and  guests  being 
present.  The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  on  the  following  day,  October 
6th,  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of 
members  and  other  business,  the  report  of  the 
visitors  on  last  session's  work  by  members  of  the 
class  of  construction  and  design  was  read,  the 
first  prize  being  awarded  to  Leonard  J.  Pilking- 
ton,  and  the  2nd  to  Constantino  Phillips.  The 
President  then  read  his  opening  address. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Chesteefield. — The  third  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  students  in  the  science  and  art 
classes  took  place  at  the  Stephenson  Memorial 
HaU  on  Thursday  week.  The  report  stated  that 
the  finances  and  work  of  the  schools  continued 
to  flourish  under  Mr.  T.  C.  Simmonds,  also 
head-master  of  the  Derby  School  of  Art.  The 
attendance  had  not  been  so  large,  but  the  results 
were  much  greater  ;  50  out  of  70  candidates  at 
the  April  Examinations  were  successful  ;  31  as 
excellent,  and  two  obtained  3rd  grade  prizes  ; 
1,481  drawings  were  sent  up  for  examination, 
but  only  7  were  returned,  and  these  obtained  one 
free  scholarship  and  three  third-grade  prizes. 
The  grant  this  year  was  the  largest  yet  received, 
£99  17s.  6d. 

Salisbuey. — A.n  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
art  pupils  of  the  Salisbury  School  of  Art,  was 
opened  in  the  Council-chamber,  Salisbury,  on 
Thursday  week  and  two  following  days,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the 
pupils  and  supporters  of  the  school.  The  works 
comprised  those  which  had  been  sent  up  to 
South  Kensington,  as  well  as  those  sent  in  for 
the  local  prize  competition.  Altogether  the 
exhibition  was  an  admirable  one,  the  prize  and 
other  drawings  showing  considerable  talent  on 


the  part  of  the  stmdents,  and  that  the  school 
still  maintains  the  high  position  amongst  the 
art  schools  of  the  Idngdom  which  it  has  so  long 
occupied.  The  distribution  of  the  Government 
prizes  and  certificates,  as  well  as  the  local  prizes, 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  Mayor 
of  Salisbury  (Mr.  E.  F.  Kelsey)  presiding,  and 
opening  the  proceedings.  Highly  satisfactory 
reports  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Science  were 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Jonas  Wilton,  one  of  the  hon. 
sees,  of  the  schools,  after  which  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  art  educa- 
tion, and  its  importance  particularly  in  elevating 
and  refining  the  tastes  of  the  people.  The  Ex- 
M.ayor  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which,  on  being  i)ut  from  the  chair,  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  prizes  and  certificates  were 
presented  by  the  Dean.  The  national  sHver 
medal  was  awarded  to  Gideon  Fidler,  for  a 
carpet  design  ;  and  the  national  bronze  medal  to 
Jane  J.  Collis,  for  muslin  designs.  After  the 
presentation  "some  excellent  addresses  were 
delivered  by  other  gentlemen  present  in  moving 
and  seconding  the  usual  resolutions. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Beoabstaies. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
local  board  seventeen  plans  were  examined, 
which  had  been  sent  in  by  competing  engineers, 
for  the  drainage  of  the  district.  The  estimates 
of  cost  varied  from  £4,994  to  £26,000.  After 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  against  discharging  the 
sewage  of  a  watering-place  like  Broadstairs 
into  the  sea,  it  was  decided  to  discuss,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board,  the  four  schemes 
providing  for  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage. 

Peoposed  School  of  Aet,  Liyeepool. — The 
drawings  for  the  above  competition  were  sent  in 
on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.  The  large  number  of 
ninety-six  sets  of  designs,  compris-ing  598  draw- 
ings, have  been  received.  The  mottoes  submitted 
with  the  design  are  as  follows :  — 

Apollo,  Che  Sara  Sara,  Let  there  be  Light  (2),  Live  in 
Hope,  L.  8.  A. ,  Economy,  Faith,  Cou  Amore,  Slade,  Pro- 
gress, Vh'ens  in  Ai-duis,  Mercia,  SimpUcity,  Fides,  An- 
tique, Loco,  I  strive  for  Art,  A'Lorburn,  Corona,  Studio, 
Excelsior,  Finem  Eespice,  As  You  Like  it,  Percy,  .An  Old 
Boy,  Lux,  0881,  Straightforward,  Ex  Propriis,  Courage 
Sans  Peur,  Desidero  contigere  Signum,  iEquanimitas, 
School  of  Art,  Scuola  deU'Ai-te,  Omega,  Good  Light  and 
Air,  Delta,  Grosvenor,  Anchora  Speme,  Chacun  i  son 
Gout,  Half  Moon,  Ars  Longa  Vita  Brevis,  Doonie,  Deas 
Nobis  hffic  Otia  Fecit,  Light  and  Air,  Pour  y  Parvenir, 
Onward,  N".  N.  E.  by  N.,  South  Kensington,  Progres, 
Fiat  Justitia,  Cum  Martie  Minerva,  Edwin,  L.  Juset, 
Frau,  Norr,  Neo  Grec,  Spes,  School,  Hfec  Meta  Laborum, 
Caveto,  Excelsior  in  circle,  Alberti,  Kensington,  Coup  de 
Main,  Simplex  (4),  Spero  (2),  Plan,  Plan  in  circle.  Art  (7) 
North  Light  (2),  North  Light  in  circle  (2),  Light,  Ligh 
in  cu-cle,  Aurora  Boreabs  (2),  Mersey  (2),  Ars  (3). 

Qtxeexstown,  South  Afeica.^ — The  premium 
for  the  best  design  submitted  in  public  competi- 
tion connected  with  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Reid,  architect,  of  Cape  Town,  and  formerly 
of  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 
Tenders  will  shortly  be  invited,  and  the  work 
commenced  at  an  early  date  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Raises  Memop.ial  Chtjech,  GLOtrcESTEE. — The 
committee  for  the  erection  of  this  church  re- 
ceived more  than  forty  sets  of  designs  and  draw- 
ings, of  which  eleven  have  been  selected  for 
further  consideration.  The  motto  system  does 
not  seem  to  be  adopted,  for  the  local  papers 
mention  that  amongst  the  eleven  designs  selected 
for  further  consideration,  are  those  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Waller  and  Son,  Messrs.  Medland  and 
Son,  Mr.  Capel  Nankivel  Tripp,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Moore,  all  of  Gloucester. 

Stratfoed-on-Avon. — In  a  competition  for 
plans  for  a  new  cemetery  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
29  sets  were  sent  in  by  competitors.  The  design 
by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Keudrick,  of  West  Brom- 
wich,  has  been  selected,  Mr.  T.  T.  Allen,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  is  placed  second,  and  Mr. 
Lettimer's  third. 


At  a  meeting  held  at  Bagshot  on  Saturday  week, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Conuaught, 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  restoring  Bag- 
shot  Church  was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  better  church  accommodation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  an  architect  be  appoiuted  to 
report  ou  the  present  edifice,  and  give  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  builcUng  a  new  one  to  seat  450  persons, 
and  for  restoring  the  present  one.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  with  the  Royal  Duke  as  presi- 
dent. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations 


HASTINGS  MUNICIPAI,  BTJU-DINQS. 

Thbse  buildings,  of  which  we  give  geometrical 
drawings  this  week,  are  being  <  arried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  borough  surveyor — Mr. 
William  Andrews — for  whom  the  designs  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hy.  Ward.  The  plan  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  all  officers  connected  with 
the  town,  including  police  court,  50ft.  by  30ft., 
waiting  and  witnesses'  rooms,  jury  room,  grand 
jury's  room,  and  magistrates'  rooms.  On  the 
first-floor  are  council  chamber,  60ft.  by  30ft., 
committee  room,  27ft.  by  18ft.,  and  offices  for 
the  borough  surveyor.  A  mayor's  private  room 
in  connection  with  the  council  chamber  is  also 
provided,  and  cloak-room  and  lavatory  accommo- 
dation on  each  floor.  Six  large  spare  offices  for 
future  use,  if  required,  are  provided  over  the 
main  building,  but  these  will  not  be  completed 
at  present,  except  so  far  as  the  floors  are  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be  required 
for  considerable  time.  At  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  and  approached  from  Station -road,  is 
the  police  department,  provided  with  private 
offices  for  the  superintendent,  charge  room,  con- 
stables' day  room,  and  sixteen  cells.  On  the 
first-floor  of  this  department  are  rooms  for  the 
use  of  a  caretaker,  besides  some  small  spare  offices. 
The  apex  of  triangle  next  Station-road  is  occu- 
pied by  offices  for  inspector  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  borough  surveyor's  pay  office,  with 
two  good  spare  rooms  over.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  the  outside  walls  being  con- 
structed of  a  local  blue  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  finishing  to  principal  rooms  will 
be  in  pitch-pine.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  in 
permanent  green  slates.  Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  and 
Co.,  of  Gloucester,  are  the  contractors. 

PLAS  LLANYCHAN. 

Plas  Llanychan  has  been  rebuilt,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  an  old  house  which  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  for  John  Taber,  Esq.,  of  Claremont, 
near  Ruthin.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  John  Price  Williams,  of  Ruthin,  from 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Baker,  architect,  of  14,  Warwick- 
gardens,  Kensington,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 

BAXLYCULTEE  CHURCH,  DIOCESE  OP  DOWN,  lEELAND. 

The  usual  type  of  country  church  found  through- 
out Ireland  is  not  interesting,  to  say  the  least. 
It  is  a  bam-like,  poverty-stricken  build- 
ing, mean  in  its  materials,  and  with  no 
greater  pretensions  to  architectural  character 
than  it  can  ass-ume  on  the  strength  of  some  Car- 
penter's-Gothic  wooden  mullioned  windows, 
with  cast-iron  lozenge-shnped  glazing,  rough 
dashing  without,  plain  plastered  walls  within, 
and  a  flat  plastered  ceOing.  The  existing  chui'ch, 
shown  as  remodelled  in  the  illustration,  is  no 


exception  to  the  rule,  being  an  ill-proportioned, 
cruciform  structure,  with  a  rude  tower  and 
rubble-built  spire.  It  has  been  desired  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  building  worthy  as  a  memorial  of 
the  late  Dowager  Countess  of  Bangor,  without 
obliterating  all  remnants  of  the  old  church,  in 
which  she  was  interested  during  a  long  life. 
Some  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  wholly 
changing  the  plan  and  proportions,  while  pre- 
serving the  existing  walls.  The  centre-line  of 
the  nave  has  been  shifted  over  to  the  north  2ft., 
dividing  the  old  east  end  into  chancel  and  organ- 
chamber,  and  extending  eastward,  while  an 
arcade  is  introduced  on  the  south  siJe,  with  an 
aisle- passage  outside  it.  This  leaves  the  old 
south  transept  wf  its  present  dimensions,  while 
the  north  transept  is  curtailed  into  a  side -chapel 
for  the  Bangor  family.  The  tower  at  the  west 
end  will,  under  the  altered  plan,  not  come  in 
centrally  with  the  nave ;  but  by  introducing  a 
ringers'  gallery,  or  screen,  at  the  west  end, 
formed  by  a  double  arch,  the  irregularity  is  pro- 
vided for,  one  arch  central  with  the  tower  being 
the  entrance,  and  the  other  forming  a  baptistery. 
This  arrangement  does  not  appear  upon  the 
sketch-plan,  as  it  is  to  be  executed.  The  mate- 
rials used  will  be  Bath  Corsham  Down  stone  for 
the  interior  ;  red  Dumfries  stone  for  exterior, 
and  red  tile  roof.  The  contract  has  not  yet  been 
let.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
R.H.A.,  of  Dublin,  diocesan  architect  for 
Down,  &c. 

BEIGAJDE  DEPOT,  OXPOED. 

ApEOPOS  of  Mr.  Ingress  Bell's  paper  on  "Bar- 
racks," read  on  Monday  at  the  R.I. B.  A.,  we  are 
able  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  New  Keep 
forming  part  of  the  Brigade  Depot  at  Oxford. 
It  comprises  the  guard-room  and  accessories,  and 
the  store  for  arar' s  and  accoutrements.  It  is  a 
type  which  has  been  used  generally  in  the  new 
brigade  depots  buUt,  or  building,  under  the 
Military  Forces  Localisation  Act  of  1872.  The 
architecture  is  severe,  as  befits  its  purpose,  and 
the  structure  is  effective  from  its  mass,  which  is 
considerable,  and  from  the  simplicity  of  its  parts 
and  inclosing  Unes.  We  hope  hereafter  to  be 
able  to  give  further  particulars  of  this  interesting 
and  unique  class  of  buildings,  of  which  .so  many 
examples  have  been  recently  constructed. 

COFFEE  TAVEES  AND  PUBLIC  HALL,  WOOLWICH. 

This  building  which  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Rickwood,  architect,  of 
Plumstead ,  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
on  the  30th  ult.,  and  was  fully  described  on 
p.  545,  ante.  Messrs.  Lonergan  and  Sons,  of  Plum- 
stead,  are  the  bu  Iders. 


THE  NEWTOWN  CHTTRCH  COMPETITION 
AT  EXETER. 

IN  our  last  is.sue  we  announced  that  Mr.  Rob- 
son,  architect,  of  London,  in  his  award  in 
this  competition,  had  placed  the  designs  of  Mr. 
R.  Medley  Fulford,  first ;  and  those  of  Mr.  E. 
Webb,  second.  Five  of  the  seven  sets  originally 
sent  in  were  on  view  one  day  last  week  in  the  old 
College  Hall  at  Exeter,  and  the  public  generally 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  various 
works.  The  other  two  competitors  declined  to 
exhibit.  Four  out  of  the  five  are  of  a  Geometri- 
cal or  Early  Decorated  character,  the  other  being 
of  the  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  style — the 
design  reminding  one  somewhat  of  Wyatt's  well- 
known  church  at  Wilton. 

This  design,  shown  under  the  motto  of  "Cui 
Bono,  "received  the  second  premium  of  £25, and  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Webb,  architect,  of  the 
Cathedral-yard,  Exeter.  The  elevations  show  a 
tall  campanile  at  the  north-west,  and  from  it  a 
passage  along  the  west  end,  with  a  semi- circular, 
on  plan,  baptistery  in  the  centre.  The  clerestory 
has  large  windows  in  couplets.  The  design  is 
well  suited  for  a  brick  church,  and  the  drawings, 
although  in  an  unfinished  state,  show  much 
taste. 

"Omnia  diligentia  subjiciuntur "  (Mr.  Ed- 
ward Ash  worth),  in  a  series  of  six  neat,  carefully 
got-up  drawings,  shows  designs  for  an  excellent 
church  of  Geometrical  character.  The  transepts, 
liketho.se  of  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Peter's,  E.xeter, 
and  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  as  also  the  interesting 
old  church  of  Ottery  St.  Marj ,  in  Devonshire, 
form  the  base  of  the  towers,  save  that,  in  Mr. 
Ashworth's  design,  a  north  tower  only  is  pro- 
vided. This  terminates  with  a  wood  spire  covered 


with  lead — a  treatment  that  has  many  local  pre- 
cedents. 

Altogether  the  design  is,  both  as  regards  plan 
and  elevation,  an  excellent  one,  andsuch  a  church 
would  be  admirably  adapted  for  congregational 
purposes.  Provision  is  made  for  a  west  gallery, 
reached  from  the  western  doorway,  the  adoption 
of  which  would  be  optional.  The  whole  might 
very  well  be  built  for  the  £0,000. 

"Si  fortuna  juvat "  (Messrs.  Hayward  and 
Son)  shows,  like  the  othrr  competitors,  the  usual 
nave,  aisles,  transepts,  chancel  ais-les,  &c  ,  and  is 
also  of  Geometrical  character.  There  is  a  north- 
west tower  of  good  proportions  having  a  largo 
stair-turret  surmounted  by  a  spirelet  on  the 
angle,  and  a  pyramidal  roof  over  the  battlements. 
This  tower,  although  of  earlier  detail,  has  much 
of  the  feeling  about  it  of  the  west  country  towers. 
The  tran-  ept  gables  include  porches,  whilst  the 
length  of  the  nave  clerestory  is  relieved  by  two 
gablets  rising  at  intervals,  each  containing  two 
windows.  A  ventilating  floche  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  nave  roof  ridge.  A  narthei 
runs  along  the  western  end  from  the  tower. 
This  gives  access  to  the  western  doors.  The 
arcades  are  supported  by  Devon  marble  columns. 
These  drawings  were  well  got  up  in  brown,  and 
apparently  in  no  way  exceeded,  by  what  they 
proposed  to  do,  the  cost  namtd. 

The  successful  plans  btar  the  motto  of  "  Laus 
Deo,"  and  are  in  the  Early  First  Pointed  style. 
The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  relieved  by  Ham  HiU 
and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  brickwork  will 
show  on  the  interior  walls,  and  provision  is  made 
for  bands  of  tiles  therein,  with  figure  subjects 
painted  thereon.  The  nave  arcades  of  four  bays 
are  carried  by  monoliths  of  red  Devon  (Dart- 
moor) granite.  The  plan  is  nearly  a  parallelo- 
gram showing  double  transepts  of  not  very  great 
projection.  There  is  a  tower  at  the  north-west 
angle,  surmounted  by  a  steep  saddle-back  roof, 
with  a  tall  spirelet  rising  again  from  out  of  it. 
Over  the  arcades  is  a  simple  clerestory  of  two 
light  windows.  The  roofs  are  of  pitch-pine  and 
slated.  At  the  north  and  south  of  the  chancel 
are  priests'  and  choir  vestries  connected  by  a 
corridor.  The  arrangement  for  communicants  is 
good.  Mr.  Robson,  in  his  report  in  awarding 
the  first  premium  of  Mr.  Fulford's  designs,  spoke 
well  of  them  generally,  but  especially  drew 
attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  planning, 
which,  whilst  in  some  respects  of  unusual  cha- 
racter, he  defined  as  among  the  very  best  he  had 
everhad  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  As  for  cost, 
he  thought  that,  so  far  from  being  in  excess  of 
the  £6,000,  the  edifice  might  be  bui  t  for  some 
hundreds  less.  The  total  length  of  the  church 
inside  is  118ft.,  width,  63ft.,  and  the  height  to 
the  ridge  50ft.,  with  accommodation  for  800. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet  set  of  draw- 
ings Mr.  Fulford  and  the  others  we  have  men- 
tioned sent  in,  were  the  series  of  8  exhibited  by 
"Confidence"  (Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle) ;  a  Late 
Early  English  church,  having  a  bold-looking 
tower  with  lofty  stone  spire  at  the  south-  K-est 
end,  and  bold  transepts  ;  the  nave  roof  is  arched 
with  plain  boarding  and  moulded  tie-beams  and 
king-posts.  The  chancel  aisles  are  wide,  and 
the  chancel  has  a  semi- octagonal  termination. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  school 
chapel  was  laid  in  Bolton- road,  Darwen,  on  Satur- 
day week.  It  ia  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  being  built 
of  local  parpoints,  with  stone  dressings,  the  whole 
of  the  internal  fittings  being  of  pitch  pine.  Ac- 
commodation for  400  adults  is  provided  in  the 
principal  rooms,  and  two  classrooms  and  two 
vestries  adjoin.  Messrs.  Thackeray  and  Woods, 
are  the  arcliitects  ;  the  cost  will  be  £1,000. 

At  Tamworth,  on  Tuesday  week.  Captain  Hild- 
yard,  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
held  an  inquiry  into  an  application  by  the  urban 
and  rural  authorities,  to  borrow  conjointly  £7,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  waterworks  now  ia  course 
of  construction.  Mr.  Marten,  C.E.,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, the  engineer,  stated  in  the  course  of  hi& 
evidence,  that  he  rarely  ever  knew  a  scheme  of  so 
great  a  capacity  to  bj  carried  out  at  so  small  a 
cost ;  it  was  exp.  cted  to  raise  a  milUon  gallons  of 
water  per  day  at  an  initial  cost  of  £22,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  board  of  BrownhiUa, 
near  Wolverhampton,  held  last  week,  the  lender 
of  Mr.  A.  Palmer  was  accepted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  works  of  sewerage  for  the  district,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ship- 
way,  engineer  to  the  board.  At  the  same  meeting, 
Mr.  Tickle,  of  West  Bromwicli,  was  elected  asclerk 
of  works  during  the  construction  at  a  salary  of  2^ 
guineas  per  week. 
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CHUECH  NOTES  ON  AND  OFF  THE 
EAST    COAST  LINE. 

(with  three  plans.) 

COLCHESTER  retains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  brick-built  Priory  of  St. 
Botolph,  which  belonged  to  the  Austin 
Canons.  The  soil  has  risen  many  feet  deep 
round  the  bases  of  the  piers.  The  west 
front  is  shorn  of  its  gable  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  one  side;  it  is  also  in  a  deplorab'e 
condition  of  neglect  and  decay.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  south  arcade,  and  six  bays  of 
that  on  the  north  side,  with  the  aisle  wall 
remain.  The  cloistral  buildings  and  eastern 
arm  have  disappeared  wholly.  Traces  only 
of  the  abutment  of  the  Cellarer's  hall  are 
now  perceptible.  There  was  no  ti'iforium, 
but  a  very  lofty  clerestory  gave  dignity  to 
the  interior  of  the  church. 


which  are  quartered  to  feed  in  them,  and  pas- 
ture in  the  garth  and  gardens.  The  brick- 
work "gloriette"  of  the  abbot's  lodge  is 
slowly  giving  way  to  the  influence  of  time 
and  neglect.  The  abbey  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  station. 

Burij  St.  EdmuiuVs,  with  its  two  grand 
gates  and  satellite  churches  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  James,  retains  externally  somewhat  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  The  west  front  is 
parcelled  out  into  private  dwellings ;  it 
must  have  been  of  great  magnificence,  and 
by  comparing  the  remains  with  those  of 
Peterborough,  Lincoln,  St.  Alban's,  and  Ely, 
an  approximate  reconstruction  of  its  appear- 
ance when  complete  may  be  made  by  a  prac- 
tised observer.  It  formed  a  gigantic  screen, 
with  three  central  portals,  and  a  western 
tower ;  on  either  side  a  lower  doorway 
opened  into  a  large  apsidal  chapel,  and  was 


the  great  gatehouse,  portions  of  the  court 
gate,  and  its  adjacent  buildings  directly 
facing  it,  and  broken  portions  of  the  church, 
which  had  a  large  lateral  Lady-chapel,  re  - 
main.  The  site  is  covered  with  mounds, 
hillocks,  and  a  wild  growth  of  thick  herb- 
age, witha  waste  of  weeds. 

Wymondham  is  always  a  splendid  feature, 
close  at  hand  or  at  a  distance ;  the  great 
west  tower  of  the  noble  parochial  nave,  the 
octagonal  story  of  the  conventual  lantern, 
once  central,  with  its  traces  of  porches,  give 
an  exterior  dignity  which,  when  duly  cared 
for,  must  have  been  unequalled  within.  The 
sculptured  font,  the  superb  ceiling  of  the 
central  avenue,  one  of  only  less  beauty  in 
the  north  aisle,  the  two  doors  of  the  rood- 
loft,  and  the  remarkable  sedilia,  probably  a 
Marian  reconstruction,  are  portions  which 
demand  attention.     There  are  traces  of  a 


The  fine  gateway  and  precinct  wall,  well- 
buttressed  like  that  of  Battle,  are  all  that 
survive  of  the  groat  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
St.  John.  Dates  and  other  matters  appear 
in  my  "English  Minsters"  (Chatto  and 
Windus). 

By  taking  the  railway  through  Ipswich, 
and  changing  at  Saxmundham,  Leiston  falls 
within  a  day's  excursion.  It  was  a  Cluniac 
abbey;  the  ruins  are  included  in  a  farm- 
stead. The  north  arcade  of  the  nave  walled 
up,  the  transept,  and  eastern  arm  remain. 
The  place  of  the  sedilia  is  distinctly  marked. 
In  place  of  a  north  aisle  there  is  a  large 
lateral  Lady-chapel.  The  east  front  has 
decorative  flintwork,  but  the  gable  and 
upper  part  of  the  great  window  are  gone. 
The  whole  of  the  conventual  buildings  are 
standing  in  a  condition  more  or  less  perfect, 
but  covered  with  weeds,  wreck,  and  the  very 
perceptible  marks  of  the  cattle  and  stock 


flanked  by  grand  octagonal  turrets.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  are  contained  in  private 
gardens,  and  every  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
them ;  the  walls  of  the  north  transept, 
several  pillars,  and  a  curved  fragment  of 
the  apsidal  chapel  of  St.  Saba,  used  by  the 
novices,  at  the  extreme  east  end,  remain. 
The  Lady-chapel,  as  at  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough, lay  parallel  with  the  north  choir 
aisle.  The  ruins  of  the  conventual  buildings 
(except  the  refectory)  may  be  seen  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens ;  they  include  disjointed 
portions  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  claustral 
buildings,  some  detached  buildings,  the 
curious  bridge  leading  to  the  vineyard,  the 
dovecot,  and  the  precinct  wall  on  the  north. 

Thetford  and  Wymondham  now  become 
only  too  familiar  stations  to  those  who  make 
Bury  their  centre  and  starting-point,  using 
a  wise  discretion.  The  ruins  of  Thetford, 
a  Cluniac  abbey,  lie  in  private  grounds ; 


transept  wing,  the  slype  and  chapter-house, 
of  which  the  mass  of  rubble  work  formed  the 
core  of  the  east  window. 

Through  Thetford,  by  Swafifham,  Castle 
Acre  is  reached,  distant  four  miles.  The 
gatehouse  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from 
which  a  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  declines  to 
the  church.  The  rich  west  front,  with  the 
prior's  lodgings  adjoining  it,  gives  a  promise 
not  redeemed  within.  The  claustral  arrange- 
ments may  be  clearly  made  out,  as  consider- 
able portions  are  standing,  but  little  more 
than  fragments  of  the  nave  and  transept 
have  been  left ;  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  ground,  however,  will  enable  the  eccle- 
siologist  to  supply  what  is  wanting. 

By  way  of  Wymondham,  and  the  rail  to 
Wells,  Walsingham,  shown  only  on  Wed- 
nesdays, as  it  stands  in  private  grounds, 
may  be  visited.  The  gatehouse  is  nearly 
perfect.  The  refectory,  with  its  rich  western 
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window,  and  four  bays  of  its  southern 
arcade,  with  remains  of  the  stairs  and  wall 
pulpit,  is  only  inferior  in  interest  to  tlie 
superb  cast  front,  with  side  turrets,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  glorious  window,  bearing  a 
sti-ilcing  resemblance  to  Guisborough,  with 
fragments  of  tracery  clinging  to  the  case. 
A  partial  disinterment  of  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  inspires  an  ardent  wish  that  a  complete 
revelation  of  the  whole  plan  should  be 
made,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  trim 
lawns  and  pretty  flower-beds  which  cover 
the  site.  It  is  the  more  desirable  as  it  had 
a  large  lateral  tower  to  the  nave,  which  had 
only  one  parallel  at  St.  Ehadegund's, 
Bradsole,  near  Dover,  which  belonged  to 
the  Eegular  Canons  of  Premontre,  while 
Walsingham  was  a  house  of  their  brethren 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Priory  is  roofless,  but  is  a  very  com- 
plete example  of  its  class. 

Five  miles  distant  is  Binham,  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey.  In  sore  neglect  are  sadly  seen 
the  fragments  of  a  noble  nave,  the  tracery 
of  the  west  Avindow  represented  by  coarse 
brickwork,  and  the  ancient  fittings  and 
decent  furniture  conspicuously  absent 
within.  The  grovmd-plan  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  church,  and  the  outline  of  the 
claustral  buildings  could  be  reproduced; 
and  there  are  yet  clearer  evidences  of  a 
remarkable  slype  parallel  to  the  south  nave- 
wall.  Portions  of  the  gate -house  remain. 
I  regret  to  say  that  to  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  this  fine  building,  the  well-founded 
observations  onWymondham  which  recently 
appeared  in  your  columns  are  equally  per- 
tinent. I  trust  they  will  bear  fruit ;  every 
true-hearted  English  Churchman  must  blush 
for  such  a  disgraceful  condition  of  things. 
Dale  is  equally  dishonoured,  and  set  off  with 
an  inscription  to  a  noble  earl  as  "  lay- 
bishop  "  and  a  vulgar  upholsterer's  chair  for 
his  representative. 

By  the  way  of  Norwich,  Bromholme  Abbey 
may  be  visited  from  North  Walsham,  from 
which  it  is  distant  five  miles.  The  Gate- 
house frames  the  ruins  which  lie  neglected  in 
a  farmstead.  The  north  transept,  the  chap- 
ter-house, which  was  arcaded,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  the  dormitory  over  a  com- 
mon house,  a  fragment  of  the  refectory, 
and  parts  of  the  south  nave  wall,  will 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  re-constructor 
of  the  original  ground-plan.  The  key, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Norfolk 
minsters,  may  be  found  in  the  well-known 
work  of  Mr.  Harrod,  but  for  Walsingham  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  using  the  ex- 
haustive plan  furnished  by  the  Eev.  J ames 
Lee  Warner. 

Lynn  is  rich  in  ancient  houses,  some  with 
chevToned  brickwork,  carved  doorways,  cool 
entries  showing  a  perspective  of  trim  gar- 
dens fuU  of  flowers  and  bosky  arbours. 
Thomley's  College,  the  Eed  [Eood  ?]  Mount 
Chapel,  St.  Nicholas  Church,  the  South 
Town-gate,  and  the  Guildhall  deserve  notice; 
but  the  Benedictine  church  of  St.  Margaret 
has  the  prior  claim  on  the  traveller.  Its 
western  towers,  the  fragment  of  a  vast  Per- 
pendicular north  aisle  (when  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  nave  was  not  less  than  118ft.), 
and  beautiful  eastern  end,  with  a  Late  rose 
Avindow,  reminding  the  eye  of  Durham  and 
old  St.  Paul's,  sixteen  choir-stalls,  parcloses, 
and  splendid  brasses,  cannot  fail  to  interest ; 
but  a  doorway  north  of  the  altar  may  escape 
notice.  Its  history  is  peculiar.  The  Early 
Enghsh  apse  was  removed  and  supplanted 
by  an  eastern  platfoi-m  over  a  short  under- 
croft, approached  by  external  doors,  and 
also  by  an  internal  staircase  through  the 
triforium,  and  a  gallery  along  the  east  Avail, 
Avhich  communicated  with  the  door  which  I 
have  mentioned.  There  is  a  similar  stage  at 
Tunstal,  near  Norwich,  and  the  object  in 
both  may  have  been  for  the  representation 
of  Miracle  Plays. 

The  train  to  Spalding  enables  one  to  reach 
a  point  within  eleven  miles  of  Crowland 


Abbey.  All  the  claustral  buildings  have 
disappeared.  The  vaulted  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  consisting  of  six  bays  with  two  lateral 
chantries,  servos  now  as  a  parish-church ; 
the  place  of  the  original  altar  is  marked  by 
two  doorways  in  the  rood-screen,  which  is 
richly  panelled  on  its  eastern  face.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  similar  ornament  on  the 
buttresses,  of  Perpendicular  date,  which 
Avere  introduced  to  support  the  central 
toAver,  and  the  traces  of  the  Norman  arches 
of  the  triforium  and  base  arcade,  Avhich  in 
the  eastern  bay  alone  surAdved  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  period.  I  have  drawn  attention 
at  other  times  to  the  close  resemblance 
borne  by  distant  minsters  to  each  other,  like 
that  Avhich  notably  subsists  between  Durham 
and  NorAvich.  But  in  no  instance  is  there  a 
nearer  likeness  than  at  CroAvland  and  St. 
Alban's.  Dr.  Stukeley  made  a  plan  of  the 
Lincolnshire  abbey,  Avhich  was  published  in 
a  very  limited  issue  by  Mr.  Gresley.  It 
differs  from  another  plan,  Avhich  represents 
the  infirmary  Avith  an  arcaded  hall,  and 
chapel  eastAvard  of  the  chapter-house,  and  a 
bell-tower  eastward  of  the  great  apse.  The 
chapter-house  appears  to  have  been  apsidal ; 
but  the  learned  antiquary  has  made  it  of 
extravagant  size,  Avhich  I  have  not  ventured 
to  reproduce.  The  church  required  some 
little  correction  on  existing  and  traditional 
data ;  but  the  group  of  buildings  on  the 
Avest  side  of  the  cloister  clears  up  a  mass  of 
difficulties  which  attended  the  identification 
of  the  MS.  plans,  and  the  description  of  the 
chroniclers  all  disappear  in  the  clear  light 
afforded  by  the  testimony  of  CroAvland. 

The  remains  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Lincoln, 
deserve  attention.  The  curious  arrangement 
of  aumbries  in  the  choir  transept-chamber 
of  the  Minster  has  no  reference  to  a  late 
archdeacon's  theory  of  a  medicine  dispen- 
sary, but  was  connected  with  the  muniments 
and  building  accompts. 

Thornton  Abbey  is  well  known  for  its 
magnificent  gatehouse,  approached  by  a 
fortified  bridge.  The  outlines  of  the  church 
may  be  traced  in  a  meadow,  the  south  wing, 
with  a  AvindoAV  containing  rich  blind  tracery, 
in  part  is  standing,  with  an  arcaded  parlour, 
and  portions  of  a  vestibule  as  at  Bolton, 
opening  into'  a  decagonal  chapter-house,  of 
which  tAVO  sides  of  considerable  architectural 
beauty  remain,  choked  Avith  an  overgroAvth 
of  weeds  and  rubbish. 

I  Avas  in  hope  of  finding  some  clue  to  the 
declination  of  the  double  staircase  in  Beverley 
Minster  among  the  Torre  MSS.  It  can  hardly 
have  afforded  access  to  a  chapter-house  ; 
I  think  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
formed  the  approach  to  a  great  relic-cham- 
ber, as  in  many  similar  instances,  the  pil- 
grims ascending  on  one  side  and  descending 
by  the  opposite  stair.  At  an  early  date, 
thrice  every  year,  the  relics  of  St.  John  were 
carried  in  solemn  procession  through  the 
town.  I  foruid,  however,  the  arrangement 
of  the  stalls  : — 

South  Side. 
Archbishop,  Preb.  of  St. 

Leonard. 
Preb.  of  St.  Martin. 

„     St.  Mary. 

Chancellor. 
A  Parson. 

The  Archbishop's  Vicar. 
Hebdomadary. 
Preb.  of  St.  Steohen. 

„   St.  Andrew. 
2  Parsons. 
2  Vicars 
Precentor. 
Prebendal  Vicars. 

The  other  vicars  sat  in  front  of  their 
domini :  and  choristers  in  the  third  form. 
The  prebendal  titles  were  those  of  altars, 
there  were  also  others  dedicated  to  SS.  Mary 
and  Christopher.  At  an  early  date  there  Avas 
an  oratory  of  St.  Martin,  for  nuns,  erected  in 
the  west  end  of  the  church ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Maiden's  Tomb  reaches  back  at  least 
to  1609.  The  fridstool  formerly  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  altar,  the  inscription 


North  Side. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Peter. 

„  „  St.  Catha- 
rine, 

2  Parsons  (clerks  of  Bei'e- 

fell). 
Hebdomadary. 
Preb.  of  St.  James. 

„     St.  Michael. 
2  Parsons. 
Sacrist. 
2  Vicars. 


Preb.  of  Thoip. 

,,  Saltiiiarsh. 
Priest  of  St.  Pancras. 


ran:  "  Hajc  sedes  lapidea  fredstolo  dicitur, 
id  est,  Pacis  cathedra,  ad  quam  reus  fug^- 
endo  pervenicns  oninimodam  habet  securita- 
tem."  The  constitution  was  peculiar:  the 
archbi.shop  was  president  when  present; 
there  were  three  officers  (the  precentor, 
chancellor,  and  treasurer)  and  seven  jjarsons, 
called  of  old  time,  bcrefellarii,  clerks  of  the 
Berefeld  in  1290,  and  Clerks  de  Berefell  in 
1337  ;  the  name,  as  it  tickled  waggish  ears, 
Avas  laid  aside.  The  provost  had  no  stall  or 
voice  in  chapter,  acting  simply  as  the  pay- 
master. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  gene- 
rally known  that  the  soiilia  arc  of  oak. 
At  Ilawden  the  arrangement  was  : — 

Preb.  of  Bameby. 

„     Lanffton  and  Skelton. 
Priest  of  St.  Mary. 

,,     St.  Katharine. 

Subsequently  there  Avas  a  Prebendary  of 
Skip  worth. 

Gidshorough  Abbey  is  fortunate  in  ifs  pre- 
sent owner.  Admiral  Chaloner,  Avho  has 
cleared  the  site,  laying  it  down  Avith  a 
carpet  of  soft  green  turf.  The  ends  of  the 
aisles  at  the  west  front  and  several  bases  of 
pillars  have  also  been  exhumed,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  rood-screen  is  laid  bare. 
The  turret-stair  at  the  side  of  the  splendid 
east  front  contains  the  missing  portion  of 
the  Bruce  tomb.  The  sides  line  the  porch 
of  the  parish-church ;  the  top  forms  the 
altar  slab.  The  western  part,  figured  in  the 
' '  Monasticon, ' '  has  beenlost.  The  east  end  was 
recovered  from  a  distant  farm-house,  and 
represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the 
Bruce  arms  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
Austin  canons,  showing  Ihem  in  surplice 
and  C"pe,  and  shaven— not  with  beards,  as 
Dugdale  has  misled  so  many  unsuspicious 
followers  to  believe.  A  fragment  of  the 
undercroft  of  the  refectory,  the  roofless  great 
gate-house,  and  the  Poor  Man's  Hostel,  built 
by  Bishop  Pursglove  in  the  toAvn,  remain, 
Avith  portions  of  the  precinct  wall,  and  a  de- 
tached building.  From  the  rental  lent  to 
me  by  Admiral  Chaloner  I  find  that  the  Prior 
had  a  town-house  in  York  in  "  Aldewerk, 
near  St.  Helen's  Church."  Besides  the  usual 
altars  of  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Mary,  there 
were  others  of  St.  Katharine  and  St.  Thomas. 
The  church  measured  376ft.,  and  the  eastern 
gable  is  still  98ft.  in  height,  the  frame  of 
the  great  window  being  60  by  24ft.  There 
were  two  gate-houses,  through  which  the 
guests  came  to  partake  of  the  splendid 
hospitality  Avhich  made  the  Priory  a  house- 
hold word  in  Cleveland. 

SouthweU  has  one  of  its  new  timber  spires 
erected ;  the  felloAv  is  ready  framed.  There 
remain  six  stone  stalls,  wood-lined  and 
returned  against  the  rood-screen.  The 
effigy  of  Archbishop  Sandys  is  vested  in  a 
chasuble.  I  cannot  help  a  regret  that,  in 
view  of  the  changes  wrought  in  our  cathe- 
dral system  and  their  adaptation  to  modern 
requiiements,  the  glorious  parish-church  of 
Newark,  with  its  furniture  complete — spa- 
cious, lofty,  luminous,  and  placed  in  an 
important  town — was  not  selected  as  the 
cathedi-al  church  of  a  new  see,  in  preference 
to  the  minster  which  was  sufficient  for  a 
collegiate  establishment  in  a  large  village. 
The  constitution  was  peculiar  :  it  consisted 
of  16  prebendaries  and  16  vicars  in  1379 ; 
the  latter  were  housed  in  a  college,  instead 
of  in  the  Priestgate,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
minster,  and,  so  late  as  27  Eliz.,  they  were 
required  to  sit  at  the  residentiary's  table  or 
board  in  some  honest  house.  In  1172  chrism 
was  brought  from  York  to  the  rural  deans 
assembled  in  synod,  and  distributed.  All 
the  clergy  and  faithful  of  Notts  came  in 
procession  at  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Pente- 
costal offerings,  or  deniers,  in  1460  were 
paid  at  the  high  altar.  The  altars  Avere 
those  of  SS.  John  Evangelist,  Peter,  Cuth- 
bert,  Nicholas,  Thomas  M.  in  the  new  Avork  ; 
Mary  Magdalen,  Stephen,  Vincent,  and  John 
B.  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  built  by 
Archbishop    Booth   as   his    buiial -place ; 
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Laxorence  and  Margaret,  adjoining  tlie 
"Pyte,"  St.  Mary,  in  ber  sorrow. 

Selhy  is  greatly  improved  by  tbe  removal 
of  tbe  hideous  wall  wbicb  parted  off  tbe 
choir,  and  tbe  replacement  of  tbe  remaining 
stall  work.  Some  stone  ijarclosesaro  awaiting 
re-erection.  Glorious  Eievaulx  and  Byland 
are  simply  imcared  for ;  the  latter  is  in  a 
slougb  :  both  are  cumbered  with  masses  of 
ruin.  Why  have  not  Kii-kstall  and  Foun- 
tains roofs  ?  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
seatimentality,  or  art-worship.  Welcome 
the  day  which  will  make  them  again  peopled 
houses  of  God.  We  have,  alas !  ruins 
enough  for  architectural  students,  and, 
happily,  some  "unrestored"  churches.  I 
have  beard  words  which  would  make  tbe 
ears  of  possessors  of  such  sites  tingle  ;  would 
they  could  penetrate  so  far,  and  hasten  tbe 
auspicious  day  which  wiU  preserve  re- 
ligiously all  that  is  sacred  to  history  and 
art,  even  if  they  are  not  to  be  given  back  to 
their  original  destination.  ',"^'"t^ft^ 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  giving 
any  cuttings  from  my  "  English  Minsters  "  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Norfolk,  the  excellent 
account  given  by  your  correspondent  of  the 
progress  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
has  rendered  any  further  detail  quite  super- 
fluous. Gainsborough  trenches  on  Domestic 
architecture ;  but  I  would  urge  travellers  to 
visit  the  singularly  picturesque  old  Hall. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  coffee-tavern  at  New  Elvet,  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  was  opened  ou  Thursday  week.  Ad- 
joining the  refreshment-room  is  a  coffee  and  news- 
room, 45ft.  by  13ft.  wide,  and  on  the  first  floor  is  a 
meeting -hall,  60ft.  by  13ft.  Mr.  Henry  Robson, 
builder,  of  Durham,  was  the  contractor. 

A  new  meat,  fruit,  and  dairy  market  was  opened 
at  Sunderland  on  Friday.  It  is  close  to  the  central 
statioD,  and  is  built  of  red  bricks,  with  cornices, 
mouldings,  and  di-easings  run  in  cement.  The 
principal  dimensions  are  97ft.  by  66ft.,  ICft.  high 
to  wall-plate,  and  31ft.  to  apex  of  roof.  Messrs. 
J.  and  T.  Tiltman,  of  Sunderland,  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  contractor  for  brickwork  and  joinery 
was  Mr.  Mark  Howarth,  of  the  same  town.j  ^S^Jj^ 

A  provincial  lecturer  says,  the  entire  area  of  the 
metropolis  is  rated  at  £24,500,000,  while  Liverpool 
is  only  rated  at  less  than  one -twelfth  of  that 
amount.  The  water  space  of  the  Loudon  docks 
covers  540  acres,  while  that  of  Liverpool  covers  483 
acres.  There  are  in  Lourlon  no  less  than  15,000 
professional  thieves  living  in  235  houses  known  to 
the  authorities ;  and  the  police  force  numbers 
12,000  men.  In  the  8,000  streets  of  London,  mea- 
suring 2,800  miles  in  length,  there  are  5,000  pubUo 
houses,  or  as  many  as  would  cover  both  sides  of 
the  road  from  Birkenhead  to  Chester. 

The  Holbom  board  of  guardians  on  Friday  ap- 
proved of  a  site  at  Upton,  Essex,  on  w  hich  they 
will  hereafter  build  an  additional  workhouse, 
accommodating  1,800  inmates.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell 
is  the  architect. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bell  and  Mr.  George  Aikman  were 
elected  on  Friday  associates  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy, 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Hove,  next  Brigh- 
ton, last  week,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
reseat  the  parish-church,  purchase  a  new  organ, 
and  in  other  ways  to  restore  the  building. 

Canon  Gregory  appeals  to  the  public  to  raise 
funds  for  a  new  and  "  a  really  big  bell "  for  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Friday 
received  a  deputation  of  Islingtou  tradesmen,  who 
petitioned  the  board  to  obtain  power  to  widen 
Upper-street,  Islington,  which  was  stated  to  be 
dangerously  narrow,  and  the  scene  of  frequent  ac- 
cidents. The  deputation  were  informed  that  the 
board  had  decided  not  to  apply  for  Parliamentary 
powers  next  session  to  make  this  improvement.  It 
was  determined,  on  the  groimd  of  expense,  not  to 
accede  to  memorials  from  Fulham  and  Putney  that 
the  new  Putney  bridge  be  made  50ft.  wide,  but  to 
adhere  to  the  engineer's  plan,  44ft.  ;  nor  to  seek 
powers  to  widen  the  approaches  on  the  Surrey 
side.  The  board  decided  to  send  circulars  to  the 
BO-called  "delegates"  of  local  boards  and 
vestries  who  recently  communicated  with  the 
Home  Secretary  as  to  the  water  supply  of  the  me- 
tropolis, in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  were  author- 
ised to  take  the  action  they  did. 


— — 

BiOEioo. — A  chapel  of  ease  to  Egremont 
Church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  of  Decorated 
Gothic  character,  and  is  built  of  the  red  sand- 
stone of  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  nave, 
62ft.  6in.  long  by  25ft.  wide  ;  chancel,  20ft. 
wide  and  30ft.  long,  with  vestry  and  entrance- 
porch  on  tlie  south  side.  A  system  of  harmonic 
proportion  has  been  adopted  in  the  planning 
and  arrangement.  250  sittings  are  provided. 
The  organ  is  of  the  Scudamore  type,  and  was 
built  by  Mr.  Willis  ;  the  case  is  of  teak,  specially 
designed  by  the  architect.  The  chancel  seats 
are  of  the  same  wood,  and  were  carved  by  Mr. 
Davidson,  of  Carlisle.  The  reredos  hangings 
were  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Co. ,  Loudon.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  of  CarHsle,  was  the 
architect ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Egremont,  the  builder, 
and  the  stone  carving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  of  Carlisle.  The  total  cost  has  been 
£2,300.  We  illustrated  the  building  about  12 
months  since. 

GuNNiSLAKE. — The  new  church  of  St.  Aime, 
at  Gunnislake,  near  Caldstock,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro.  It  is 
Early  English  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  entrance 
porch,  over  which  a  tower  will  hereafter  be 
erected.  The  nave  measures  83ft.  by  43ft.,  and 
seats  300  persons.  A  novel  feature  in  the  con- 
struction is  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  floor 
towards  the  chancel,  which  is  again  elevated. 
Beneath  the  chm'ch  are  clergy  and  choir  vestries, 
each  20ft.  by  15ft.  The  pulpit,  open  benches, 
choir  seats,  and  open  roof  to  nave  are  of  pitch 
pine,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Delabole 
slates.  On  south  side  of  chancel  sedilia  and 
piscina  are  provided.  The  steps  and  base  of 
pulpit  and  the  font  are  of  granite,  from  the 
Phoenix  works.  The  lighting  is  by  cathedral- 
glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fouracres,  of  Stone- 
house,  next  Plymouth.  Heating  is  by  Reming- 
ton's apparatiis,  pipes  being  laid  in  the  aisles. 
The  cost  has  been  £2,000.  Mr.  J.  Piers 
St.  Aubyn  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Rosekilly 
the  contractor. 

KiLLEAEN. — On  Saturday  the  memorial-stone 
was  laid  of  a  new  parish -church  at  Killearn. 
The  edifice,  which  is  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Bryce,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Edinburgh,  is  in  the  early 
type  of  English  Gothic,  and  is  cruciform  in 
shape,  the  arms  of  the  cross  being  formed  by  the 
transepts,  while  at  the  south-east  comer  rises  a 
tower  with  spire,  100ft.  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  vane.  It  will  accommodate  about 
600  sitters,  and  wiU  cost  between  £5,000  and 
£6,000. 

Needham  Maeket. — The  chapel-of-ease  of  St. 
John,  in  the  small  Suffolk  town  of  Needham 
Market,  was  reopened  on  Friday  after  restora- 
tion. The  building  was  re-erected  during  the 
episcopate  time  of  Dr.  Carey,  26th  Bishop  of 
Ely,  who  died  in  1478,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  which  prior  to  the  restoration,  were  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  the  build- 
ing was  then  in  a  dangerously  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  new  puipit  is  of  carved  oak, 
with  open  panel-work  sides,  and  the  lectern  is 
also  of  oak,  and  the  new  font  of  Bath  stone.  The 
chancel  roof  was  in  so  unsound  a  condition  that 
its  complete  removal  was  found  to  be  necessary ; 
it  has  been  replaced  by  another  like  the  old  one, 
which  was  of  simple  construction.  The  great 
feature  of  the  restoration  has  been  the  opening 
up  of  the  handsome  nave  roof,  formerly  hidden  by 
the  white-washed  ceiling,  but  now  exposed. 
This  roof  is  almost  unique  in  construction,  the 
rafters  not  being  carried  up  to  the  apex,  as  is 
usual  in  a  hammer-beam  roof,  but  being-  framed 
into  the  upright  struts,  which  carry  the  higher 
part  of  the  roof,  and  support  on  the  south  side  a 
timber  -  buUt  clerestory.  The  deep  cornice, 
which  had  been  removed  when  the  plaster  ceiling 
was  put  up,  has  been  replaced,  and  most  of  the 
hammer-beams  have  required  renewal,  the  junc- 
tions of  the  hammer-beams  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  struts  having  been  cut  away  ;  but  the  de- 
tails which  were  remaining  have  been  followed, 
and  the  richly-moulded  tie-beams  which  span 
the  church  have  been  preserved.  The  clerestory 
on  the  south  side  has  been  restored,  and  windows 
have  been  placed  on  the  north  side  also,  where 
there  was  before  no  clerestory.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Tooley,  BurySt.Edmimd's, 
from  plans  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill. 


Peterborough. — A  new  Sunday-school,  in 
connection  with  Trinity  Congregational  church, 
was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  building  ac- 
commodates about  500  children.  The  exterior 
is  built  of  Whittlesey  mingled  bricks,  relieved 
with  dr-essings  of  Bath  stone  and  moulded 
bricks.  The  interior  of  schoolroom  is  finished 
in  white  brick,  with  a  few  red  bricks  introduced 
in  arches  and  bands  ;  the  roof  is  ceiled  at  the 
collar ;  the  main  trusses  are  of  pitch-pino,  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  have  bold  curved  ribs  spring- 
ing from  Bath  stone  corbels.  The  contract  was 
undertaken  for  £1,152  by  Messrs.  Gray  Brothers, 
of  Peterborough.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt, 
architect,  of  3,  Long-acre,  London. 

PtTDSEY. — A  new  Mechanics'  Institute,  at 
Pudsey,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  and  one  of  the  principal  features 
is  a  signal-tower  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  two 
chief  points,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  11  Oft. 
On  the  basement  floor  is  a  large  room  4  3ft.  by 
24ft.  On  the  Low  Town-road  side  three  class- 
rooms, each  of  them  13ft.  Sin.  by  16ft.  3in.,a 
larger  class-room,  23ft.  by  13ft.  Sin.,  and  a 
large  lavatory.  The  accommodation  on  the 
groimd-floor  consists  of  a  spacious  reading-room 
30ft.  by  24ft.,  a  Ubrary  29ft.  by  16ft.,  a  com- 
mittee-room 23ft.  by  13ft.  Sin.,  a  secretary's 
room  16ft.  Sin.  by  13ft.  Sin.,  and  thi-ee class- 
rooms similar  in  size  to  those  on  the  basement. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  public  hall,  which  is  56ft. 
by  40ft.,  and  is  capable  of  seating  about  700 
persons.  There  is  also  a  smaller  lecture-hall,  to 
be  used  for  science  lectures,  &c.,  capable  of 
accommodating  150  students.  The  contracts 
amount  to  about  £3,200,  and  the  building  has 
been  erected  imder  the  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Hope  and  Jardine,  of 
Bradfort,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  open 
competition. 

PlTDDLETEEM  TiLLUE,     DoRSET.  —  The  parish- 

church  of  Puddletrenthide  was  reopened  on 
Monday  week  after  complete  restoration  of  the 
chancel,  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wellspring  and 
Son,  of  Dorchester,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. The  floor,  which  was  formerly 
paved  with  stone,  is  now  laid  with  Miaton's  en- 
caustic tiles  ;  and  a  new  barrel-boarded  roof  has 
been  erected,  having  moulded  ribs,  with  carved 
emblematical  devices  on  the  intersections.  A 
feature  of  the  work  was  the  removal  of  a  huge 
marble  and  stone  monument,  which  formerly 
blocked  a  south  window  of  the  chancel,  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  it  is  seen  imder  an  advan- 
tageous Ught.  The  monument  is  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  John  Budge,  a  City  merchant,  and  a 
native  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1834,  and  cost 
700  guineas ;  the  design  was  by  Cockerell,  and 
the  statuary  by  Nichols  ;  the  removal  has  been 
effected  without  causiug  a  crack  ru  the  work. 

Retford. — Last  week  the  Wesleyans  of  Ret- 
ford opened  a  new  chapel  at  that  place.  The 
contract  for  the  building  was  £4,850.  The 
pews  in  the  chapel  are  on  the  semi- amphitheatre 
form,  with  a  slight  incline,  with  passages 
radiating  from  the  Communion  platform.  The 
total  accommodation  for  ordinary  services  is  900. 
The  ceilingis formed intodeeply-moulded  anden- 
riched  caissons  or  ribs,  the  panels  of  which  are 
decorated  with  a  pierced  ornamental  guilloche, 
serving  for  ventilation,  extending  down  the 
walls  and  springing  from  foliated  corbels.  The 
exterior  is  executed  in  Bath  stone  and  red  brick 
in  the  Lombardic  st  j  le,  and  comprises  a  central 
entrance  with  a  foiu:-hght  window  over,  sur- 
moimted  by  a  cantalivered  gable,  supported  by 
piers  and  buttress.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
the  secondary  entrances  forming  wings.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hop- 
kinson,  contractor,  of  Retford,  from  the  draw- 
ings and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  who  were  also 
the  architects  of  the  Retford  Town  Hall. 

SPAiDrxG. — The  new  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Spalding,  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  week. 
It  is  built  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott,  R.A.,  and  is  in  style  a  pure  treat- 
ment of  Early  EngUsh.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
with  north  and  south  aisles  ;  the  south  aisle 
being  continued  to  midway  of  the  chancel. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  corridor,  is  a  tower  with  broach  spire, 
rising  to  the  height  of  135ft ;  it  contains  a  peal 
of  eight  beUs,  cast  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Brixton, 
the  tenor  weighing  16cwt.    The  beUs  bear  each 
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a  Rignifioant  inscription.  On  north  side  of  chan- 
cel is  tlio  priest's  vestry,  and  over  that  an  orfjan 
gallery  ;  adjoining  is  a  choir  vestry,  and  belew 
a  lieating--ehambor.  A  door  from  this  vestry 
leads  to  offices  belonging-  to  the  church,  and  into 
the  vicar's  garden  ;  also  by  a  covered  cloister  to 
the  school,  which  is  effectually  shut  off  from 
access  to  the  church,  when  desired,  by  a  grill 
gate.  The  materials  are  red  brick,  with  An- 
caster  stone  dressings.  The  whole  of  the  high- 
pitched  roofs — nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  iioreh 
— are  covered  with  lead.  The  internal  treatment 
of  the  main  arcade  of  nave  is  peculiar ;  it  is 
,supi)orted  on  each  side  on  three  principal  piers 
by  detached  columns  carrying  the  three  semi- 
circular arches,  which  are  each  divided  into  two 
pointed  arches,  springing  from  more  slender 
columns  between  the  main  piers.  The  altar  is 
raised  seven  steps  above  the  floor-level  of  the 
nave,  the  steps  within  the  sacrarium  being  grey 
fossil  marble,  polished.  The  stalls  and  screens 
are  of  carved  English  oak,  massive.  The  sedilia 
and  piscina  are  hooded,  and  recessed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  south  wall.  The  font  is  in 
Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone,  with  Purbeck- 
marble  shafts.  The  whole  of  the  church  build- 
ing is  elevated  about  3ft.  above  the  ground 
level,  and  is  carried  throughout  upon  Dennett's 
arching.  It  is  thoroughly  ventilated  underneath. 
The  ironwork  of  the  chancel  screen  is  by  Skid- 
more,  of  Meriden,  Coventry,  as  are  also  the  gas 
standards  in  the  nave  and  the  pulpit  rail.  The 
pulpit,  in  carved  oak,  on  a  stone  base,  is  by 
Parmer  and  Brindley,  Westminster,  and  also  the 
carved  work  in  the  ehancel.  The  church,  vicar- 
age, and  school,  form  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, which  is  the  vicarage  garden.  Gas  is 
introduced  into  all  the  buildings.  The  church 
will  accommodate  500  worshippers.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Pattinson,  contractors,  Ruekington,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Scott,  as  architect,  and  Mr. 
Hannaford,  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

ToLLESHUNT  D'Aecy. — The  parish-church  of 
Tolleshunt  D'Arcy,  near  Maldon,  Essex, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  week,  after  having 
"been  restored.  The  old  high  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  pitch-pine  benches  throughout  the 
church,  these  being  supplemented  in  the  chancel 
hy  choir-stalls,  also  of  pitch-pine ;  the  halls 
throughout  have  been  painted  and  decorated  ; 
the  chancel  and  passages  have  been  laid  with 
Minton's  tiles  in  Ijlack,  red,  and  yellow ;  heating 
apparatus  introduced ;  a  new  prayer-desk  and 
pulpit  in  carved  oak  replace  higher  and  larger 
old  ones,  and  a  lectern  has  been  added  to  the 
furniture.  The  east  window  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  as  a  memorial ;  the  central 
subject  is  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ;  on 
the  left  hand  is  the  Healing  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  on  the  right  Jesus  Blessing  Little 
Children.  Mr.  A.  Gibbs  was  the  artist.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gardner 
and  Son,  contractors,  of  Coggeshall,  from  plans 
ty  Mr.  H.  W.  Hayward,  of  Colchester. 

Waeeington. — New  offices  for  the  Warrington 
Guardian,  opposite  the  town-hall,  were  opened 
by  Lord  Winmarleigh  on  Saturday.  The 
building  is  designed  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
fronts  are  of  red  pressed  brick,  with  terra- cotta 
dressing  and  stone  window-sUls.  A  deeply- 
recessed  centre  doorway  forms  the  principal 
■entrance  in  Sankey-street,  with  a  moulded  arch 
supported  on  polished  red  granite  columns, 
having  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases.  The 
entrance  to  the  works  is  in  Sjiringfield-street, 
and  has  been  elaborately  treated  with  terra- 
cotta corbels,  key-stone,  and  moulded  tympanum. 
The  building  consists  of  a  publishing  office  30ft. 
by  24ft.,  an  office  for  advertisements  60ft.  by 
30ft.,  divided  off  by  dwarf  glazed  screen  par- 
titions into  public  office  30ft.  by  28ft.  ;  private 
offices  32ft.  by  3Dft.  ;  sub-editor's  office  and 
reporters'  room,  36ft.  by  29ft.  These  rooms 
are  30ft.  high,  with  open-timbered  roof  of 
pitch-pine,  with  framed  Queen-post  principals. 
The  offices  are  heated  by  open  fireplaces,  a  large 
Musgrave's  stove,  and  steam-pipes.  Spacious 
cellarage  has  been  provided  below  for  general 
stores,  with  lavatories,  w.c.'s,  and  strong  room. 
At  the  back  is  the  large  printing-room  to  be 
used  as  the  works,  which  measures  126ft.  in 
length  by  94ft.  wide  in  the  clear  of  walls,  and  is 
divided  into  three  spans  by  means  of  two  rows  of 
cast-iron  columns.  The  room  is  lighted  by  side 
windows,  skylights,  and  continuous  lantern 
lights.  Ventilation  will  be  by  vertical  flues  and 
outlets,  and  by  HiU  and  Hey's  patent  siphon 


ventilators.  At  the  comer  of  Springfield-street 
will  bo  a  publishing  office,  with  doorway  at 
angle.  At  the  extreme  end  of  premises  are  a 
damping-room,  paper  store,  foundry,  boiler- 
house,  lavp,tories,  w.c.'s,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
tcrra-cotta,  executed  from  thearchitect'sdesigns, 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Knutsford  Tcrra- 
Cotta  Company.  The  granite  columns  are  from 
Messrs.  MacPonald,  Field,  and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 
The  carving  was  executed  by  E.ssenhcigh. 
Messrs.  Collin  and  Son  are  the  contractors,  and 
Messrs.  A.  Williams  and  J.  Ratcliffe  have  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  Beesley,  of  Warrington. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Keplies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  ol  Universal  Interest  liave  appeared  d'lring 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WOKLl) 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading? 
Seicntiflc  and  Teclinical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thou^-ands  of 
original  articles  and  scientilic  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  infuimation  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2id.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
gardeu  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  con'espondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.! 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GAHDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoee  Edwaeds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  hall'-a-crowu.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  Insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  os. 

Advertisements  for  the  cturent  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  StJBSGRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Includmg  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Potmd 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  £1  lOs.  lOd. ;  to  the  Cape,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scoia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

To  Ameeican  Subscbibees.— American  subscribers  are 
requested  not  to  pay  any  more  subscriptions  to  Mr.  ^V. 
L.  Macauley,  of  23,  Dey-street,  New  York  City,  that 
person  being  no  longer  authorised  to  receive  them. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Vol.  XXXVITT.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  price  12s. 
N.B.-  -  Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 

Received. — H.  and  C.  Ry.  Co.— A.  and  Son. -J.  B. — 
C.  G.-J.  P.  M.-B.  S.-J.  S.-M.  and  Co  — W.  P.— 
H.  B.  and  Co.— W.  and  L.-S.  F.  W.-C.  B.  and  T.  Co. 
G.  M.  and  Son. 

W.  W.  (Best  bedrooms  in  the  description  may  mean 
only  one  to  each  of  the  four  houses,  but  the  plans  and 
specifications  would  rule  in  any  case  Under  the  clause 
you  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  architect's  intention.)  — 
G.  B.  (We  think  the  committee  would  have  the  right 
to  keep  all  the  premiated  drawings  under  the  condi- 
tions.)—Commissio.v.  (No,  but  few  arcliitects  would 
cultivate  such  relations,  because  they  could  not  honestly 
afford  such  remuneration.) —Y.  ("The  Carpenter  and 
Joiner's  Assistant,"  Blackie  and  Co.; — A.  G.  Scott. 
(You  had  better  wi-ito  to  the  secretaiy.  We  know  very 
lit'le  about  these  examinations.)— Architect.  (Gwilt's 
is  as  good  as  any.)— Toby.  (Claridge's  will  suit  you  eveiy 
way.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  roofs  and  ten-aces.)  - 
A.  A.  (Write  the  Secetary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.) 

"  BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

A.  A  chapel  to  a  public  school,  to  accommodite  120,  in 
the  Late  Gothic  style,  gallery  at  the  west  end,  altar  to  be 
raised  7  steps.  Plan,  two  elevations,  and  sketch.  Draw- 
ings to  be  Jth  of  inch  to  foot. 

B.  A  cabinet  for  books  and  cMna,  in  oak  or  walnut. 
Sizo,  6ft.  X  4ft.  Elevation  and  sketch.  Inch  scale, 
with  dttails. 

Received.— Ralph.  Kismet,  X.  N.,  Tom  Tit,  A.  L.  Hus- 
band. 

Deawixgs  Received. — J.  L.,  Fiat,  Maltese  Cross.  Hornet, 
Little  Wooden  Soldier,  Puck,  Darney,  Earnest,  Jack, 
Milvertop.  (Put  your  drawings  outside  the  roller,  not 
pasted  inside.  We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  cutting 
the  drawing  out.)  Tyke,  Sno\^-flake,  Nam,  York,  Idea, 
Gilbortus,  Kismet,  Subjudice,  G.  W.  W.,  Hubert, 
Ai-nold,  X.  N.,  H.  F.,  Ephraim,  B.  J.,  Peter,  Rex,  Buy 
Bill,  Domus,  Will,  Vignette,  R.  in  circle,  Motto  A., 
Ralph,  Reginald,  Beta,  "  Con  "  in  circle. 


HOUSE-DRAINS  AND  THEIR  RECORD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bttildino  News. 

SiE, — At  p.  497  of  your  issue  for  October  2!), 
and  under  the  above  heading-,  you  refer  to  the 
si'es  of  drain-pipes.  For  houses  these  sizes 
are  generally  4in.,  Cin.,  and  9in.  diameter.  I 
coincide  -with  the  idea  that  the  latter  size  is 
generally  unnecessary,  and  often  used  -where  a 
smaller  size  would  make  a  better  job.  I  do  not 
care  for  4in.  drain-pipes  for  dirty  water,  as  from 
sinks,  &c.,  e.si)ccially  if  the  distance  is  in  yards. 
In.stead  of  4in.,  6in.,  and  9in.,  I  think  5in.,  6in., 
and  Tin.  pipes  would  be  better,  4in.  being  only  used 
for  short  lengths,  as  for  pipes  coming  through 
walls,  say  into  traps  and  such  like,  as  from  sinks 
and  baths,  and  for  rain-water. 

I  happen  to  be  sorting  the  drains  for  a 
gentleman's  new  house  just  now,  standing  in 
its  own  grounds  ;  the  house  has  been  about  three 
years  occupied ;  a  4in.  drain-pipe  about  27ft. 
long  came  from  the  sink,  and  joined  into  a  6ia. 
pipe.  The  latter  was  quite  clear,  but  the  4in. 
one  was  choked  up  nearly  solid,  although  it  had 
a  fall  of  about  2in.  to  the  yard.  I  took  it  out 
and  put  in  a  Gin.  pipe  instead,  and  also  a  trap 
outside. 

In  many  houses  the  drain-pipe  from  the  sink 
is  far  worse  to  keep  clean  than  the  water-closet 
drain.  • 

As  to  plans  of  drains,  many  people  wiU  not 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  them,  but  more  interest 
is  being  taken  of  late  than  formerly.  In  the 
new  style  of  ventilated  and  trapped  drainage 
the  position  of  the  gratings  and  lids  helps  to  tell 
the  position  of  the  drains,  and  by  looking  down 
into  the  traps  the  depth  of  the  drain  is  seen, 
and  also  with  a  good  trap  some  knowledge  of 
its  state  can  be  got.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  mode  of  hiding  everything  in 
the  Lord  Lovel  style.  The  great  point  to 
secure  good  house  drainage  is  good  authorita- 
tive supervision  when  the  house  is  building.  In 
connection  with  a  fashionable  range  of  buildings 
erecting  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Glasgow,  my 
own  name  was  put  into  some  of  the  agreements 
as  referee,  but  I  was  to  be  tied  down  only  to 
report  upon  the  "workmanship,"  and  to  have 
no  business  with  the  plans.  I  took  the  liberty, 
however,  upon  examination,  to  condemn  the 
plans,  which  showed  the  drains  leading  through 
the  house  without  any  good  excuse  for  doing  so, 
more  especially  as  I  found  them  leaking  even 
before  the  work  was  finished.  I  was  told  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plans,  whether  they  were 
good  or  bad,  so,  having  no  authority,  I  could 
do  nothinj ;  but  this  incident  is  one  among 
many  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  an  alteration 
in  the  law.  A  showy  front  is  the  principal 
thing  that  speculative  builders  care  for,  and 
even  the  public  or  the  purchasers  require  to  be 
protected  from  themselves.  Their  servants  also 
require  protection,  and  it  is  just  pos-'ible  that 
nowadays  were  a  female  servant  to  get 
diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever  in  her  master's 
house,  and  the  doctor  was  able  to  certify  that 
it  was  the  bad  state  of  the  drains  that  caused 
her  to  get  the  disease,  then  she  might  have  good 
grounds  for  an  action  of  damages,  or,  if  she 
died,  her  parents  might  take  the  ease  up.  A 
hundred  pounds'  damages  granted  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  would  have  a  wonderful  effect  in 
stimulating  improvements  in  house-drainage. — 
I  am,  &c., 

W.  P.  BucHAN,  Sanitary  Engineer. 


TRAPLESS  DRAINS   AND  WATER- 
CLOSETS. 

SiB,— Having  made  a  particular  study  of 
house  sanitation  for  many  years,  and  after  try- 
ing innumerable  experiments,  I  cannot  let  the 
correspondence  no  ^  going  on  pass  without  a  few 
remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  writers  who  advocate  the  non- trapping 
system,  because  a  trap,  although  not  perfect, 
really  does  prevent  the  passage  of  sewer  ga.ses  to 
a  great  extent,  though  it  should  not  be  entirely 
depended  upon,  but  should  be  assisted  by  venti- 
lating shafts  which  relieve  the  traps  from  any 
undue  pressure.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Kinsey  come  the  nearest  to  niy  practice  ;  but 
instead  of  the  siphon  traps,  he  mentions  a  guUey 
trap  with  means  of  access  over  it  at  the  surface, 
which  is  much  better.  The  siphon  trap so-called, 
are  a  completenuisance,  always  liable  to  be  choked. 
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I  have  removed  numbers  of  them.  At  inlets  to 
drains,  traps  of  S-form  may  be  used,  which 
clear  themselves  much  better ;  no  more  useful 
trap  can  be  used  for  foot  of  soil-pipe  than 
"Buchan's."  With  this  trap  and  a  ventilated 
soil-pipe,  avoiding  that  abominable  article  the 
"Pan  Closet,"  it  is  impossible  to  have  anything 
deleterious  pass  into  the  house.  The  plug-valve 
closet  I  have  frequently  seen,  both  in  and  out  of 
repair,  but  have  never  used  it,  and  I  consider  it 
liable  to  all  the  objections  mentioned  by  your 
correspondents  ;  nothing  can  possibly  be  so  clean 
and  efficient  as  the  S-trap,  with  proper  ventilation 
above  the  base  of  building.  On  several  occasions 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  I  have  had  to  con- 
nect house-drains  with  sewers,  and  the  workmen 
have  complained  of  the  nauseous  effluvium  which 
followed  them  as  they  put  in  the  drain  ;  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  them,  until  they  were  directed,  to 
fiU  up  the  intercepting  trap  with  water  ;  when 
that  was  done,  eveiy thing  objectionable  was  at 
once  remedied,  and  when  examined  from  time  to 
time,  no  offensive  smell  could  be  perceived.  I 
know  many  instances,  in  spite  of  stringent  by- 
laws, where  the  house- drains  are  nothing  less 
than  conductors  for  passing  sewer  gases  into  the 
houses.  The  ventilation  and  trapping  of  house - 
drains  should  be  strictly  investigated  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  still 
imperfectly  done,  should  be  effected  by  them  and 
not  by  the  owners  of  property. 
Eastwood,  Notts.  S.  J.  Baebee,  C.E. 


OUR  RAILWAY  BRIDGES  AND  IRON 
STRUCTURES. 

SiE, — Tour  contributor  in  the  Btjildino  News 
of  the  29th  ultimo,  gave  a  very  correct  account 
of  what  is  going  on  among  our  railway  bridges, 
and  was  most  careful  in  avoiding  any  direct 
mention  of  particular  systems  ;  in  this  he  was 
unlike  your  correspondent  of  last  week  upon  the 
same  subject,  which  brought  forth  a  reply  from 
the  engineer  of  the  line  mentioned.  He  no  doubt 
knew  to  which  bridge  on  the  North  Staffordshire 
Railway  he  referred,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  he  answered  the  com- 
plaint. At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  a 
doubt  (at  least  in  my  mind)  as  to  whether,  if  the 
matter  were  further  gone  into,  the  complaint 
made  would  be  found  to  be  correct. 

As  an  engineer  of  over  20  years'  experience, 
particularly  in  the  class  of  work  under  consider- 
tion,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  our  railway  bridges  and  iron 
structures  generally,  not  only  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  but  from  actual  practice ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  taking  up  too  much  of  your  valu- 
able space,  I  might  fill  columns  with  actual  tests 
of  both  new  and  old  works  on  some  of  the  largest 
railway  systems  in  England. 

There  is  not  the  serious  necessity  for  the 
thorough  examination  of  iron  work  generally  as 
there  is  for  the  touler  bridges  which  have  been 
constructed  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
these  are  the  great  source  of  danger  to  the 
travelling  public,  who  have  some  idea  of  their 
existence,  but  not  of  the  very  extraordinary 
extra  duty  imposed  upon  them  in  their  capacity 
as  structures  for  carrying  a  rolling  load.  I  know 
of  hundreds  of  bridges  of  tliis  class,  principally 
oi  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  also  some  of 
timber,  which  have  been  in  use  for  this  term  of 
years,  and  which  have  had  no  additional  strength 
given  them,  and  if  any  paint  at  all,  in  such  spar- 
ing quantities,  and  of  the  very  vilest  description, 
as  to  be  almost  useless— in  fact,  the  first  shower 
of  rain  washes  it  off.  I  may  here  state,  as  an 
example  of  this,  that  some  time  ago  I  had  a  con- 
tract for  painting  to  let  for  one  of  our  largest 
railwa-y  companies,  such  contract  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  best  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  to  have  three  coats.  The  whole  of  the  work 
was  in  iron  lattice  bridges  and  iron  roofs,  re- 
quiring a  large  quantity  of  scaffolding.  Although 
I  protested  against  the  acceptance  of  the  tender, 
which  I  maintained  was  ridiculously  too  low,  and 
which  I  insisted  could  not  be  carried  out,  yet  the 
directors  accepted  a  tender  of  2^d.  per  super- 
ficial yard  for  the  completion  of  this  work. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  work  was  (notwith- 
standing the  great  extra  supervision)  wretchedly 
done,  and  would  have  been  better  not  done  at 
all,  for  the  rubbish  put  on  ran  off  as  quickly  as 
applied.  Great  care  was  also  exercised  that  the 
white  lead  was  what  was  required  ;  but  with  all 
this  the  work  was  scamped,  and  the  contractor 
failed  to  complete  it.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  I 
think  the  directors  are  very  much  to  blame  for 


wishing  a  contractor  to  do  what  they  know  to 
be  an  impossibility,  or,  not  being  able  to  judge 
themselves,  at  least  might  have  taken  the  advice 
of  their  engineer. 

This  is  the  class  of  paint  which  is  commonly 
used  on  railway  bridges  when  they  get  a  coat  of 
paint ;  but  I  have  known  them  go  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  or  even  ten  years,  without  even 
this. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  there  should 
be  a  feeling  of  alarm  spreading  among  the 
travelling  public  ?  and  is  it  not  surjirisinff  that 
engineers,  who  are  aware  of  those  things,  and 
the  consequences  of  such  overstraining  and  neg- 
lect, should  allow  the  parsimony  and  construc- 
tional ignorance  cf  railway  directors  (I  once 
heard  one,  now  chairman  of  a  large  company, 
say  that  he  did  not  understand  a  plan,  in  fact, 
did  not  know  the  top  from  the  bottom)  to  inter- 
fere with  the  carrying  out  of  what  is  their  duty 
to  the  public,  and  which  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Locomotive  superintendents,  no  doubt,  arc 
compelled,  owing  to  the  extra  demand  laid  upon 
them  by  the  increased  railway  traffic  of  the 
country,  to  make  their  locomotives  of  such  addi- 
tional weight  as  to  give  the  necessary  adhesive 
power,  enabling  them  to  carry  the  extra  ton- 
nage required  of  them.  Owing  to  this  (as  your 
correspondent  state.s),  re-metalling  the  road  is 
constantly  going  on.  It  is  not  only  re-metaUing, 
however,  for  the  engineers  consider  it  necessary 
to  have  not  only  an  increased  sectional  area  of 
rails  and  chairs,  but  also  to  have  the  former  of 
steel,  giving  nearly  50  per  cent,  greater  strength 
in  a  bearing  of  about  3ft.,  or  the  distance  be- 
tween the  sleepers. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  j^ive  this  increased  strength 
in  a  span  of  3ft.,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in 
spans  of  much  larger  dimensions,  say,  from  20ft. 
to  60ft.  {Tide  my  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  July  last.) 

These  bridges  have,  as  above  mentioned,  been 
constructed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  at 
the  time  of  their  construction  were  made  foui- 
and  a  quarter  times  the  strength  required  for 
the  greatest  load  then  passing  over  them.  Note 
what  follows.  Deterioration  goes  on,  wear  and 
tear,  oxidation,  elongation  of  the  fitare,  or  de- 
tachment of  the  grain,  caused  by  the  continuous 
strain,  generally  equal  to  a  blow  on  the  struc- 
ture, and,  more  serious  than  all  the  rest,  the 
locomotives  are  made  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as 
those  calculated  for  in  the  first  instance,  viz., 
80  tons,  instead  of  40  or  45  tons,  thus  increasing 
the  rolling  load  nearly  100  per  cent.,  and,  con- 
sequently, reducing  the  strength  of  the  bridge 
50  per  cent. 

It  does  not,  I  think,  require  an  engineer  to 
see  that  these  bridges  are  reduced  from  four  and 
a  quarter  times  their  breaking-weight,  or 
greatest  load  put  on  them,  to  about  one  and  a 
half  times,  thus  showing  that,  w'tli  50  per  cent, 
more  load  on  them,  entire  failure  would  be  the 
result.  The  very  smallest  amount  of  marginal 
safety  is  here,  and  this,  even,  may  be  still 
further  reduced  by  some  little  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  girders. 

There  is,  however,  some  little  satisfaction  in 
that  the  quality  of  the  materials  used  in  these 
old  bridges  is  much  superior  to  that  now  used  in 
our  structures,  28  and  even  30  tons  per  square 
inch  being  the  amount  which  the  wrought  iron 
would  stand  then,  whereas  now  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  more  than  17  or  18  tons  in  iron 
generally  used  for  bridge  construction. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing  too  much  on 
your  space  ;  but  I  will  just  briefly  state  that, 
some  time  ago,  in  preparing  the  ironwork  of  a 
goods-warehouse  floor,  in  Manchester,  for 
painting  (it  had  been  constructed  three  years 
and  a  halt,  and  all  completely  painted),  I  had 
scraped  off  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight, 
per  square  of  oxide  of  iron  in  corrosion  only. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  go  further  into  this  matter 
at  another  time,  but  I  think  this  may  probably 
draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  on  our 
railway  systems  to  these  serious  matters,  and 
which  attention  may  be  exercised  in  a  direction 
soothing  to  the  nerves  of  the  general  travelling 
public  and  of — Yours,  &c., 

W.  Graham  Lees,  C.E. 

180,  Radford-road,  New  Basford,  Notts. 


BURTON   MARKET -HALL  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
what  is  being  done  in  connection  with  the  above. 


The  drawings  were  sent  in,  I  think,  last  July, 
and  never  a  word  has  been  heard  of  them  since, 
or  even  of  the  guinea  that  was  charged  for  par- 
ticulars.— I  am,  &c.,  B. 

THE  R.  I.  B.  A. 

SiE, — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  the 
recent  changes  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  are  very  unwise — 
for  one,  that  of  issuing  the  Transactions  in  one 
volume  at  the  close  of  the  session  ;  another, 
that  of  devoting  several  evenings  to  routine 
business.  The  meeting  rooms  of  theR.  I.  B.  A. 
are  in  a  very  inconvenient  position,  being  a  very 
long  distance  from  any  railway  station,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  members  residing  Ln 
the  suburbs  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Conduit-street  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  dis- 
cussion on  business,  or  the  election  of  members. 

One  portion  of  the  President's  inaugural 
address  required  correction,  or  qualification,  as 
it  certainly  appeal  s  that  the  President  advises 
that  charges  are  to  be  based  upon  "the  get- 
what-you-can  principle,"  instead  of  the  5  per 
cent,  charge.  If  the  authorities  of  the  society 
really  mean  this,  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent 
a  Fellow  or  Associate  from  tendering  his  ser- 
vices for  any  job  with  builders'  clerks,  house 
agents,  &c.  I  know  many  instances  in  which 
members  of  the  Institute  have  refused  to  com- 
pete for,  or  take  work  for  2j  or  3  per  cent.,  and 
if  by  the  new  regulation  a  number  of  country 
members  are  secured  (it  is  in  the  provinces  that 
the  low  commission  system  abounds),  all  I  can 
say  is,  let  such  men  be  kept  out  of  the  society, 
and  its  old  dignity  and  status  preserved. — I  am, 
&c.,  Associate. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.R.I.E.A  ,  architect,  of 
Louth,  Lincolushire,  has,  within  the  last  few  days, 
been  elected  mayor  of  that  town.  Mr.  Fowler  held 
the  same  office  for  two  consecutive  years  on  a  for- 
mer occasion. 

A  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  is  about  to  be  de- 
livered before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Prof.  Church, 
F.C.S.,  on  "  Some  Points  of  ContacI  between  the 
Scientific  and  Artistic  Aspect  of  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain." The  course  will  consist  of  five  lectures, 
the  fir  t  of  which  will  be  given  on  Monday  evening 
next  at  8  p.m.,  and  the  remaining  lectures  on  sub- 
sequent Monday  evenings  at  the  same  hour. 

An  exhaustive  report  as  to  the  paving  of  "  New 
Streets"  was  prepared  by  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  the  Hackney  Vestry  last  summer,  and 
appeared  in  fall  in  the  Building  News  of  July  16th 
(p.  58  of  present  Vol).  This  report,  which  con- 
demned the  past  action  of  the  District  Board  of 
Works  in  paving  certain  "new  streets  "  out  of  the 
public  rates,  and  advocated  that  those  rates  should 
be  recouped  from  the  money  so  expended,  came 
before  the  latter  board  on  Weduesday  week,  and 
provoked  an  animated  discussion.  It  was  moved 
that  the  report  be  only  received,  inasmuch  as  for 
the  members  to  adopt  it  would  be  self- condemna- 
tory ;  but  it  was  eventually  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the 
general  purposes  committee. 

At  Salisbury,  on  Monday,  new  Sunday-school 
buildings,  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church  in  Milford-street,  were 
formally  opened.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  ceutral 
hall  48ft.  by  26ft.,  with  class-rooms,  infants'  room, 
cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories  opening  off  on  three 
sides,  accommodation  being  provided  for  350 
children.  The  forms,  tables,  chairs,  and  other 
fittings  were  specially  designed  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing is  Italian,  in  harmony  with  the  proposed  re- 
constructed chapel.  Messrs.  E.  Young  and  Sons, 
of  Gigant- street,  Salisbury,  were  the  builders,  and 
the  cost  has  been  £1,400. 

A  new  chi'dren's  home,  at  Barclay-road,  Walt- 
hamstow,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon 
last  week.  Mr.  Bressey  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Arber  the  builder  of  the  premises. 

Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  on  Tuesday 
night,  distributed  the  prizes  to  students  at  the 
Leicester  School  of  Art,  and  afterwards  delivered 
an  address. 

The  town  council  of  Chard,  Somersetshire, 
adopted,  last  week,  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  their  engineer,  for  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  of  the  borough  and  parish.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  £5,422,  and  three-fifths  of  the 
outlay  will  be  within  the  borough  limits. 

Mr.  Down,  senior  partner  in  the  firin  of  Down 
and  Son,  architects  and  surveyors,  Bridgwater, 
died  at  his  residence,  at  Eastover,  Somerset,  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  deceased  gentleman  was 
an  Alderman  of  the  borough,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  School  Board. 
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Inttrc0mmunicati0n. 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[f)201.]-Discoloured  Scales.— Jly  ivory  scales  arc 
Blifilitly  discoloured.  By  what  moans  can  thoy  be  restored 
to  tlieir  original  wliiteness !— Ivouy. 

[0295.]— Joists  on  G-irder.  —  "Will  some  practical 
reader  tell  me  the  best  way  to  support  the  ends  of  joists 
on  the  lower  flange  of  an  iron  girder  projecting  only  about 
2iii. ! — CuiiiouB. 

[6206.]— Damp  Walls.— Two  years  ago  a  house  was 
plastered  on  old  walls.  Nine  months  ago,  in  same,  the 
two  sitting  rooms  and  staircase  were  painted  four  coats 
in  oil.  Th'j  paint  now  is  discoloured  and  wet  to  the 
bottom,  in  palclus;  other  portions  are  quite  nice.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  assign  a  reason  2— Decouatok. 

[6297.]— Building  Estate  Charges.— A  surveyor 
wishes  to  know  from  some  of  the  experienced  readers  of 
the  Building  Nuws,  what  the  usual  charges  are  for  sur- 
veying and  laying  out  a  building  estate,  preparing  plans, 
letting  lots,  and  setting  out  same,  the  ground  rents  being 
fiom  40s.  to  50s.  per  lot.  What  fees  are  usually  paid  by 
the  builder,  and  what  charges  should  be  made  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  ?— Hinion. 

[6298.]— Party  Wall.— A.  and  B.  are  owners  of  ad- 
joining dwelling  houses  in  London,  and  A.  pulls  down 
his  house,  rebuilding  it,  raising  on  the  paity-wall  about 
6ft.  without  givingnotice  to  B.,  as  required  by  the  Build- 
ing Act.  B.  has  applied  to  his  solicitor,  and  an  eminent 
barrister  gives  an  opinion  that  B.  has  no  remedy  against 
A.  beyond  the  extent  of  actual  damage,  consisting  of  a 
ceiling  slightly  injured  by  wet.  As  the  Building  Act 
contains  a  number  of  clauses  about  the  building  o^vner 
giving  notice,  it  is  rather  odd  that  notlung  is  mentioned 
as  to  the  adjoining  owner's  remedy  if  such  notice  is  not 
given.— SuEVETOR. 

[6299.]— Felt  on  Church  Boof.— I  am  getting  a 
cnureli  rebuilt  with  an -open-timbered  roof  and  diagonal 
boarding  on  backs  of  rafters.  On  top  of  the  boardiog  I 
am  putting  a  coating  of  felt  under  the  slates.  Another 
arcluteet  is  getting  a  chm-ch  built  in  a  neighbouring 
parish,  and  the  clergyman  of  that  parish  seeing  the  felt 
on  my  roof,  wished  to  have  his  church  done  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  his  architect  i-ef  used  to  do  and  condemned 
the  use  of  felt,  and  alleged  that  it  would  rot  off  in  a  very 
short  time.  Coidd  anyone  direct  me  where  to  find  an 
authoritative  statement  on  the  subject  2  Any  informa- 
tion would  be  thankfully  received  by  a  young — Medi- 

.SVALIST. 

[6300.]— Ventilation.— Can  any  of  your  fellow- 
readers  acquaint  me  with  their  experience  of  the  "  Tobin" 
system  of  ventilating  school  rooms  ?  The  one  I  have  to 
ventilate  has  a  flat  ceiling,  having  a  room  above.— 

BOAZ. 

[6301.]— Main  Drains.— What  is  the  minimum  size 
and  fall  of  a  main  drain  for  a  population  of  1,000?  Names 
of  any  books  treating  of  sewers,  their  size,  fall,  consti-uc- 
tion,  &c.,  suitable  for  a  small  hamlet  would  be  acceptable 
to-A.  B. 

[6302.]— Fence. — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers, 
who  have  had  experience  of  such  matters,  could  advise 
me  ho w  to  act  in  a  question  that  arises  as  to  a  fence  divid- 
ing two  properties.  Both  parties  agree  that  the  fence 
must  be  erected  at  theii-  joint  expense,  but  disagree  as  to 
cost,  or,  rather,  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  an  erection  that 
will  last  ten  months  or  one  that  will  last  ten  vears,  the 
cost  in  the  one  case  being  about  three  times  that  of  the 
other,  I  being  in  favour  of  the  more  durable  one.  The 
ground  landlord,  unfortunately,  wiU  not  interfere.— E. 
Peice. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Edinbuegh.— There  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the 
Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  a  monument  in 
memory  of  the  eminent  landscape  painter  Nasmyth, 
by  the  distinguished  inventor  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  first  successfully  applied  the  steam- 
hammer  to  the  work  of  the  forge.  The  monument, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  Ehind,  sculptor, 
Edinburgh,  and  has  been  executed  by  him  in  Binny 
freestone,  takes  tne  form  of  a  massive  Runic  cross, 
rising  22ft.  6in.  from  the  ground,  and  being  entirely 
covered  with  carving. 

St.  Etheldeeda,  Ely-place.- Two  life-size 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  have  recently 
been  placed  in  position  in  this  ancient  chapel,  on 
the  carved  stone  corbels  of  the  wall  arcading 
under  the  arched  gabling  between  the  windows. 
It  is  intended  to  reinstate  the  whole  series  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  and  four  Evangelists.  The 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Doherty,  Blaokfriars. 

LiTEEPOOL.— Mrs.  Turner,  the  wife  of  the  late 
Charles  Turner,  M.P.  for  S.W.  Lancashire,  and 
formerly  a  Liverpool  merchant,  has  formed  the 
intention  of  commemorating  her  husband's  memory 
by  erecting  a  tower,  in  a  prominent  position,  by 
theEiver  Mersey,  just  about  the  centre  of  the  pier- 
head, opposite  the  landing-stage.  The  designs  for 
the  tower  have  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse, 
A.E.A.  ' 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Meieopolitan  Watee  Supply. — An  adjourned 
Conference  of  Delegates  from  Vestries  and  Dis- 
trict Boards  on  the  question  of  the  water  supply 
of  London  waa  held  on  Tuesday  in  St.  Martin's 
Vestiy  Hall,  when  a  memorial  was  adopted  praying 
or  the  creation  of  a  water  trust  in  the  Metropolis, 


formed  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  on  which  elections 
to  tlie  Loudon  School  Board  proceeded,  this  body 
to  bo  empowered  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
existing  Companies  for  the  iiurchasc  of  their 
rights,  and,  failing  tliat,  to  procure  au  independent 
supply. 


®ur  ©face  %Mt 

— — 

A  LAEQE  and  influential  Dci)utation  of  Peers, 
M.P.'s,  landowners,  and  occupiers  waited  on 
Mr.  Dodson  last  week,  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of 
introducing  the  necessary  legislation  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  to  enable  local  action  to 
be  taken  for  dealing  with  floods.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  introduced  tlio  Deputation,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  represen- 
tative of  a  county  that  suffers  greatly  from 
inundation,  xu'ged  that  as  the  question  was  one 
which  affected  more  or  less  every  watershed  in 
the  kingdom,  it  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  a 
general  Grovemment  measure.  Mr.  Dodson,  in 
reply,  admitted  to  the  full  the  pressing  character 
of  the  evU,  and  promised  to  lay  the  matter 
before  his  colleagues,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  receive  at  their  hands  the  attention  its 
importance  demanded. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  visitation 
charge  gives  some  good  advice  as  regards  the 
preservation  of  the  material  fabric  of  the  church. 
His  exliortation  to  the  churchwardens  to  be 
always  on  the  watch  for  the  first  appearance  of 
dry  rot  is  universally  applicable,  and  will  be 
accepted  as  a  timely  hint  by  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  houses  or  churches.  The 
Bishop  not  only  draws  attention  to  this  insidi- 
ous disease,  so  apt  to  assail  institutions  as  well 
as  timber  ;  he  also  points  out  the  infallible 
remedy.  Let  in  plenty  of  air.  Provide  for 
thorough  ventilation.  His  Lordship  objects  to 
£3,000  as  too  large  a  sum  to  be  spent  on  an  or- 
dinary parsonage,  and  directs  attention  to  one 
that  has  lately  been  erected  at  Rishton,  near 
Blackburn,  as  a  model  to  be  copied.  It  contains 
three  sitting-rooms  and  seven  bedrooms,  with 
plenty  of  good  cupboards,  and  has  cost  only 
£1,600. 

No  greater  boon  could  be  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  and  other  large  cities,  than  the 
means  of  preventing  smoke,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
notice  any  newinventionwith  that  object  in  view. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Engert,  the  inventor  of  recent  im- 
provements in  the  distribution  of  sound,  lately 
described  in  these  pages,  has  proposed  a  remedy 
which  will  largely  prevent  the  formation  of 
smoke  from  our  furnaces.  Many  of  the  inven- 
tions that  have  been  brought  out  are  too  compli- 
cated or  expensive  ;  but  Mr.  Engert's  apparatus 
is  one  which  can  be  fixed  to  any  furnace  ;  it  is 
moreover  exceedingly  simple,  and  can  be  applied 
without  much  expense.  Mr.  Engert's  apparatus 
is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  regulating  the 
admission  of  cold  air  into  a  furnace,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  formation  of  smoke.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  simply  of  a  combination  of  shutters 
— one  hanging  down  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and 
another  hanging  down  about  SOins.  within  it ; 
and  as  the  front  shutter  is  raised  to  regulate  the 
fire,  the  shutter  within  the  furnace  descends,  by 
which  action  the  admission  of  cold  air  is  reduced 
or  entirely  checked.  By  regulating  the  admission 
of  cold  air  into  the  furnace,  smoke  can  be 
diminished,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cause  of  smoke  is  the  admission  of  cold  air,  and 
that  if  we  can  prevent  the  cond.nsation  of  the 
gases  given  out  by  fresh  coals,  we  can  prevent 
the  formation  of  smoke.  By  Mr.  Engert's 
patent,  the  gases  as  soon  as  they  arise  are 
consumed.  Another  serious  objection  to  the  com- 
mon arrangement  is  that  every  time  the  fur- 
nace door  is  opened,  the  space  is  filled  with 
cold  air,  which  rushes  under  the  bcUer  and  robs 
it  of  heat  by  carrying  it  up  the  chimney. 

The  following  rules,  to  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  all  buildings  erected  under  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  AYorks,  have  been  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Office  of 
Works: — (1)  All  water-closets  and  urinals  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  one  wall  at  least  of  such 
closets  and  urinals  shall  be  an  outer  wall  of  the 
building.  (2)  All  soil-pipes  .shall  be  earned 
outside  the  building,  and  ventilated  by  means  of 
pipes  leading  the  foul  gases  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building.  Such  pipes  to  be  carried 
to    points    remoyed    from    chimney  stacks. 


(3)  Separate  cisterns  shall  be  constructed  for  the 
water-closets  and  for  the  general  pui-posesof  tho 
building.  No  tap  or  "  draw -off "  shall  be 
affi.Ked  to  any  pipe  communicating  with  a  cistern 
supplying  a  water-closet  or  urinal.  (4)  All 
waste  pipes  or  overflow  pipes  of  cisterns  shall 
terminate  in  the  open  air,  and  be  cut  off  from  all 
direct  commimication  with  drains.  (5)  Great 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  insuring  thorough 
ventilation  in  all  rooms.  Eooms  so  high  that 
their  ceUings  shall  be  more  than  2ft.  above  the 
top  of  the  windows,  corridors,  staii'cases,  and 
other  open  si)aces  shall  be  specially  ventilated  so 
as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  stagnant  air. 
(6)  All  main  drains  should,  where  practicable, 
be  formed  outside  the  building.  In  the  event  of 
its  being  necessary  to  carry  a  main  drain  under- 
neath a  building,  it  must  bo  trapped  immediately 
outside  the  main  wall,  and  a  ventilating  pipe 
must  be  carried  from  that  point  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof,  as  under  rid.e  2. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
many  different  opinions  have  been  given  respect- 
ing inclinations  of  sewers,  as  engineers  are  not 
unanimous  on  the  question  of  rainfall,  and  so 
many  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  but  the  following  are  a  few  leading 
opinions : — Sir  J.  Bazalgette  thinks  a  mean 
velocity  of  1^^  mUes  per  hour  sufficient  when  it 
is  running  half  full ;  Mr.  Beardmore  thinks  1| 
miles  per  hour  enough ;  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
gives  his  opinion  that  no  sewer  should  have  a 
less  velocity  than  2ft.  per  second,  whUe  2\,it.  to 
3ft.,  in  very  small  sewers,  would  be  better;  Mr. 
Wickstead  states  that  with  a  bottom  velocity  of 
16in.  per  second,  or  0  90  nules  per  hour,  heavy 
pieces  of  brick,  &c.,  will  be  removed,  and  that  a 
velocity  of  1'24  miles  per  hour  is  sufficient  as  a 
minimum ;  Professor  RanHn  says  the  velocity 
of  current  in  sewers  should  not  be  less  than  1ft. 
per  second. 

The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  in  their 
report  for  the  past  year,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  state  that  they  have  for  many  years  past 
been  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  to  consolidate  and  amend  their  by- 
laws relating  to  building,  ' '  but  they  have  found 
their  efforts  so  coldly  treated  by  that  body  that 
they  have  unwillingly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  exists  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
shortcomings  of  such  regulations  as  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  various  local  Acts  of 
Parliament,  &c.,  nor  a  willingness  to  accept 
assistance  towards  remedying  their  defects  from 
those  who  are  qualified  to  advise ;  and  that 
further  efforts  in  this  direction  must  be  spared 
tUl  some  combination  of  circumstances  arises 
giving  a  fair  hope  of  success." 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  School  Board  on 
the  10  th  inst.,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Leeson,  architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  pro- 
posed group  of  schools  at  Durham-road  were  ap- 
proved ;  the  same  architects  were  instructed  to 
prepare  designs  for  another  group  of  schools  at 
Askew-road. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  held  on  Tuesday,  it  was  resolved  that 
tenders  should  be  accepted  for  the  electric  lighting 
of  the  City  on  three  systems,  the  area  of  lighting 
to  include  Blaokfriars  -  bridge.  Bridge  -  street, 
Luddgate-hill,  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  and  Cheap- 
side  to  King-street  ;  Southwark  Bridge,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  and  Queen-street  ;  London 
Bridge,  Cheapside,  King-street,  Mansion  House- 
street,  and  King  William -street.  The  cost  of 
lighting  for  twelve  months  from  next  February 
wUl  be  £8,06). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  Christ 
Church,  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  held  last 
week,  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Sulman,  of 
Furuival's-inn,  were  approved  for  the  proposed 
permanent  church  to  be  built  in  Cannmg-road. 
The  style  adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  external 
walls  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  church  will  consist  of  nave,  with  clerestory 
and  side  aisles  and  chancel  ;  635  sittings  will  be 
provided,  at  au  estimated  cost  of  £.3,000. 

Muckamore  Abbey,  a  place  of  considerable  an- 
tiquarian interest,  situate  between  Antrim  and 
Dunadry,  ias  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  to- 
gether with  a  valuable  collection  of  old  furniture 
within,  and  the  woodwork  of  a  new  mansion  in 
course  of  erection  beside  it. 

The  town  council  of  Carlisle  decided  last  week, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Ferguson,  to  invite 
the  Eoyal  ArchEBological  Institute  to  visit  that 
city  either  in  1882  or  1883. 
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THE  FUTUEE  OF  CEMENT. 

INCREASED  interest  lias  of  late  years 
been  manifested  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  Portland  cement,  and  our  own 
columns  have  shown  that  good  cement  must 
eventually  be  employed  to  a  larger  extent 
than  it  is  now.  Mr.  Redgrave's  paper,  read 
at  the  Association  last  Fridaj',  and  given 
elsewhere  in  crtenso,  dealt  mainly  with  the 
chemical  properties  of  limes  and  cements, 
into  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  ;  but 
the  latter  part  of  his  paper  proposes  an 
innovation  which  will  be  road  with  some 
misgiving  by  architects  who  have  invariably 
specified  lime- mortar  for  their  buildings, 
and  especially  by  one  school  of  revivalists. 
The  doctrine  that  Mr.  Redgrave  sets  forth 
is  that  cement  is  better,  and  more  econoniical 
than  lime  for  mortar- making,  and  to  estab- 
lish this  proposition  he  enters  into  some 
details  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer, 
as  they  are  already  elementary  truths.  In 
the  first  place  the  author  shows  the  capacity 
of  cement  for  uniting  larger  quantities  of 
sand  and  buUding  materials  than  lime,  and 
he  thereupon  ai-gues  its  economy.  Mr. 
Colson's  experiments,  cited  by  the  lecturer, 
demonstrate  at  least  with  some  degree  of 
cogency,  the  superiority  of  cement-mortar 
mixed  with  loam  over  grey  lime  mortar, 
although  they  do  not  establish  the 
absolute  necessity  for  using  a  more  adhe- 
sive mixture  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 
The  experiments  prove  generally  that  the 
adhesive  power  of  mortar,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions of  8  of  sand  to  1  of  cement,  with 
the  addition  of  loun,  was  superior  to  grey 
lime  mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  of 
sand  to  1  of  lime,  the  ordinary  specification 
proportion.  If  the  experiments  recorded  in  the 
first  table  we  publish  are  correct,  the  break- 
ing strain  on  a  briquette  of  2'25  square  inches 
shows  double  the  strength  for  sand  and  ce- 
ment than  for  sand  and  lime  ;  but  the  ad- 
dition of  loam  instead  of  lime  shows  a  ratio 
compared  with  lime  mortar  of  from  l"0-t  to 
1,  to  1*64  to  1.  The  object  of  these  experi- 
ments was  to  find  what  proportion  of  Port- 
land cement  and  sand  would  produce  a 
mortar  equal  in  strength,  and  as  convenient 
to  work,  as  grey  lime  mortar,  mixed  in  the 
ordinary  proportions.  A  working  coasistency 
was  the  necessary  requirement  in  each  case. 
Taking  the  second  table  of  resu'ts,  which  we 
print,  it  also  appears  that  Portland  cement 
and  loam  mortar  costs  less  per  cubic  yard 
than  grey  lime  mortar  by  a  considerable 
percentage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hy- 
draulic limes  yield  less  mortar ;  but  we  leave 
these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  profes- 
sion, though  we  are  disposed  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, before  we  abandon  mortar :  Is  there 
any  actual  advantage  derived  from  using 
a  cement  of  greater  adliesive  iwwer 
in  our  walls  ?  No  builder  questions 
the  superiority  of  cement  for  foundations, 
structures  exposed  to  damp,  marine  and 
other  purposes,  copings,  piers,  arches,  and 
everywhere,  in  short,  where  hydraulic 
properties  and  greater  tenacity  are  required  ; 
but  for  ordinary  wall-building,  good  hy- 
draulic lime,  mixed  with  sharp  sand,  burnt 
clay,  or  cinders,  produces  a  mortar  quite 
equal  in  power  of  resistance  to  good  bricks. 
Regarding  the  structural  conditions  of  a 
wall,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  any  economy 
to  require  that  the  mortar  joints  should  be 
of  greater  strength  than  the  bricks  them- 
selves, as  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
advantage  gained.  Of  course,  wearespeaking 


of  walls  built  with  ordinary  bricks,  and 
not  assuming  the  cement-concrete  Mr.  Red- 
grave proposes.  No  doubt,  in  theory,  the 
strength  of  inortar  should  bo  sufficient  to 
produce  equality  of  resistance  throughout 
the  wall,  so  that  the  materials  will  break  in 
a  straight  fracture  and  not  follow  the 
joints  ;  this  would  be  the  perfection  of  wall 
building,  and  we  believe  well  built  walls,  with 
mortar  joints,  would  fulfil  this  condition. 

Fat-linie  mortar  is  decidedly  objection- 
able, and  we  quite  agree  with  M.  Vicat 
and  Sir  C.  Pasloy  that  its  use  ought 
to  bo  prohibited.  The  weakness  of 
lime  is  increased  often  by  the  use  of  bad 
sand  or  sand  of  too  fine  a  character.  As 
Mr.  Redgrave  truly  observes,  mortar  of  this 
kind  never  sets  in  the  interior ;  it  is  only  the 
external  skin  that  hardens,  which  prevents 
the  fm'thcr  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  necessary  to  indurate.  15oth  iir 
damp  situations  and  also  where  weights 
have  to  be  carried  the  use  of  mortar  of  this 
description  ought  to  be  vigilantly  rejected. 
In  the  use  of  fat  or  feebly  hydraulic  lime 
the  admixture  of  clayey  earth,  puzzolana, 
( r  calcined  silicious  clay  appears  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  bricklayer  can 
always  avail  himself  of  burnt  c'ay  or  pounded 
bricks,  which  will  produce  an  eftVct  re- 
sembling those  materials.  Sharp,  coarse 
sand  also  is  sadly  neglected  by  the  ordinary 
builder,  but  its  use  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  mortar  prepared  with  fat  limes. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  using  lime 
mortar  which  the  bricklayer  would  not  be 
disposed  to  forego  is  that  any  quantity  may 
be  made,  as  it  does  not  become  injured  by 
b;ingkept  or  disturbed  in  the  work,  but  in 
quick  setting  cements  only  a  small  quantity 
can  be  prepared  at  once. 

Mr.  isedgiave  not  only  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute cement  for  lime  mortar,  but  says  we 
should  abandon  bricks  for  build 'ng,  and  use 
in  their  stead  cement  concrete.  He  suggests 
that  we  should  calcine  our  brick-earth  in 
heaps,  as  ballast,  and  unite  this  burnt  clay 
into  monolithic  structures  with  Portland 
cement.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  the  very 
tardy  substitution  of  cement  concrete  for 
bricks,  and  the  results  hitherto  attained, 
have  scarcely  warranted  the  profession  in 
making  s)  sudden  a  change.  Prejudice  and 
traditional  practice  have,  no  doubt,  together 
operated  in  blinding  architects  to  the  use  of 
concrete ;  yet  we  cannot  unconditionally 
affirm  there  are  not  some  grotmds  for  their 
retention  of  brickwork.  One  of  these  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  manufacturing 
cement  of  (he  right  quality  fur  architectural 
purposes,  and  another  the  advantage  de- 
rived in  being  able  to  construct  features  in 
brick  or  terra-cotta  of  a  variety  of  descrip- 
tions, such  as  windows,  arches,  chimneys, 
giving  them  at  the  same  time  any  form  the 
necessity  of  the  case  required.  The  methods 
required  in  constructing  monolithic  walls, 
or  in  casting  concrete  into  different  forms, 
rather  tend  to  deter  the  builder— at  present, 
at  least — from  venturing  upon  a  new 
path. 

On  artistic  grounds  the  architectural  pro- 
fession have,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
some  slight  reason  for  withholding  their 
sympathy  for  cement  as  a  decorative  mate- 
rial. The  age  of  "  compo  "  still  retains  its 
unpleasant  associations  in  the  mind  of  the 
"  art  "  architect ;  the  reign  of  stucco  created 
a  fictitious  kind  of  style,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, has  left  a  bad  name,  and  there  is  a 
strong  conviction  that  all  salient  features 
ought  to  bo  constructed.  Bat  deeper  than 
this  is  the  conviction  that  moulded  and  cast 
work  destroy  all  individuality  and  charm, 
and  reduce  to  a  dead  level  the  ideas  of  the 
artist.  Till  this  belief  is  eradicated,  we  are 
much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  concrete 
building  will  ever  obtain  the  hold  its  ardent 
supporters  desire  upon  the  artistic  mind. 
That  the  artistic  mind  is  always  right  in 
these  matters  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assert ; 


the  influence  of  precedent  has  an  irresistible 
power  over  some  m'Bn,  and  we  think  the 
apostles  of  cement  concrete  can  well  alFord 
to  wait  a  change  in  architectural  feeling. 
Machine-made  concrete  lintels  and  sills, 
window-heads,  &c.,  may  at  present  sicken 
the  devotee  of  painstaking  hand-labour  ;  he 
may  feel  disgusted  at  seeing  the  miles  of 
artificial  stone  in  model  dwellings,  prisons, 
and  barracks  ;  but  this  feeling,  we  venture 
to  say,  will  yield  when  the  artist  once  begins 
to  understand  the  material,  and  to  model  it 
to  his  requirements.  Much  may  be  done  to 
render  cement  decorative  ;  for  purposes  of 
surface  ornament  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  accomplished  ;  and  we  have  still  hopes 
that  some  efforts  will  be  made  to  introduce 
colour  to  heighten  the  relief.  One  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Lascelles,  has  already  been 
successful  in  making  cement  bricks  and  tiles 
of  the  colour  of  red  brick,  and,  if  this  can 
be  done,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  cement 
architecture  again  coming  into  fashion  with 
stronger  recommendations  than  it  has  up  to 
the  present  offered. 


DESIGN  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  MOSAIC. 

IN  our  series  of  articles  on  "  Architectural 
Mosaic"  last  year,*  we  confined  our- 
selves for  the  occasion  to  a  very  full 
description  of  the  materials  and  various 
technical  processes  employed,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  The  subject, 
however,  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
further  remarks  upon  the  peculiar  principles 
which  should  regulate  its  design  and  ajjpli- 
cation.  Good  workmanship,  even  when 
employed  on  good  materials,  is  not  neces- 
sarily enough  to  insure  perfection  in  mosaic. 
The  craft  of  the  mosaicist  is  artistic  as  well 
as  mechanical,  and  a  good  design  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success.  But  although  a 
good  design  is  perhaps  more  necessary  for 
mosaic  than  any  other  of  the  decorative 
arts,  for  reasons  we  shall  presently  show, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  make  it  a 
mere  matter  of  copying  manufacture  and 
mechanism.  This  tendency,  indeed,  operates 
in  other  arts,  but  attaches  itself  more  espe- 
cially to  mosaic,  through  the  dangerous 
facility  wherewith  copies  may  be  repro- 
duced by  ordinary  workmen,  which  not  only 
in  appearance,  but  in  actual  fact,  are  quite 
undistinguishable  from  originals.  Nothing 
can  more  seriously  endanger  its  prospects  of 
general  acceptance.  Mosaic,  when  used 
for  decoration  of  a  building,  is  so  entirely 
dependent  for  its  due  effect  upon  its  relation 
to  the  lines  of  ihe  architecture,  upon  the 
chromatic  effect  of  adjacent  colours,  upon  the 
incidence  of  light  on  its  surfac?,  upon  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  and  upon  its  general 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  and  style 
of  the  building,  that  speci^il  designs  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  every  structure  of  any 
pretensions.  Copied  mosaics  will  hardly 
ever  be  found  suitable  in  all  respects  to 
buildings  or  apartments  other  than  those  for 
which  the  originals  were  designed,  except 
indeed  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  in  coiu- 
parativcly  unimportant  positions.  The  de- 
sign of  a  mosaic  is,  in  fact,  almost,  though 
not  quite,  everything.  Mechanical  defects 
are  often  unperceivcd  from  the  distances  at 
which  mosaics  are  usually  seen  ;  but  defects 
of  design  always  come  into  glaring  pro- 
minence in  spite  of  the  most  perfect 
meohanical  execution.  The  adaptation  of 
every  decorative  design  to  architecture 
should  be  subject  to  the  specid  control  of 
the  architect,  and  of  him  a'one.  The  mind 
which  designed  a  building  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
best  qualified  to  give  an  air  of  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  completeness  to  its  i:)ermancnt 
decoration.  This  principle  applies  to  all 
forms  of  art,  but  m  a  higher  degree  to 
mosaic  than  to   others,  not  only  because 


*  See  riuiLDiNo  Nkws  for  March  21st,  2Sth,  Apr;i  11th, 
18th,  and  25th,  1S79. 
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it  forms  an  mtegral  and  inseparable  jiart  of 
the  arcliitecturc,  but  also  because  its  mode 
of  construction  ai)roacbos  very  closely  to 
that  of  the  edifice  itself.  Unlike  an  easel- 
painting  wbicb  can  be  removed,  or  a  fresco 
which  fades  or  peels  o£f,  it  is  built  into  the 
substance  of  the  structure  as  effectually  as 
the  bricks  and  stones  themselves,  and  is, 
■with  them,  incapable  of  destruction,  re- 
moval, or  alteration,  without  mutilation  of 
the  fabric  as  long  as  it  stands.  One  writer 
has  very  ajitly  compared  the  union  of  mosaic 
with  a  building  to  that  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  thence  has  drawn  the  infer- 
ence, that,  like  a  good  wife  to  her  husband, 
mosaic  ought  to  enhance  all  the  good 
g[ualities  of  the  structm-e  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  conceal  its  defects.  For  example,  it 
may,  by  a  preponderating  number  of  vertical 
lines,  give  the  appearance  of  height,  where 
height  is  necessary,  or  where  length  is 
wanted,  it  may  give  the  appearance  of 
length,  by  a  predominance  of  horizontal 
lines.  It  may  do  so  much  in  common  with 
other  coloured  decorations,  but  in  a  higher 
degree  than  they  ;  it  may  brighten  the 
obscurity  of  some  parts  by  its  glowing  and 
unfading  colours,  or  it  may  render  dark 
places  luminous,  by  its  gold  grounds  and 
lustrous  surfaces,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  subdue  the  dazzling  effect  of  excess 
of  light  by  a  design  in  which  shadows  and 
deep  quiet  tones  predominate. 

There  are,  however,  special  limitations 
and  technicalities,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  mosaic  itself,  which  must  be  carefully 
kept  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  every 
design. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  is  si7nplicity. 
This  is  an  absolute  necessity  imposed  upon 
mosaic,  not  only  by  the  great  costliness  of 
minute  and  complicated  work,  but  also 
because  small  touches  of  art,  whatever  be 
their  intrinsic  merits,  are  lost  to  sight  from 
the  great  distances  at  which  mosaics  are 
usually  seen.  The  subject  must  be  simple 
and  its  treatment  simple  also.  The  figures 
must  not  be  too  many,  nor  too  crowded,  and 
much  must  be  dispensed  with  that  would  be 
perfectly  j)ossible  and  legitimate  in  painting. 
For  example,  foreshortening  and  perspective 
can  be  used  scarcely  at  all,  and  energetic 
action  of  the  figures,  which  would  involve 
much  complication  of  light  and  shade,  must 
be  introduced  very  sparingly.  The  principal 
figures  to  be  aimed  at  are  breadth  of  design, 
beauty  of  proportion,  and  harmony  of 
colouring.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  in 
relation  to  painting,  mosaic  is  what  painting 
itself  is  to  Nature,  not  its  copy,  but  its 
sense— a  translation  of  its  language  into  the 
conventional  language  of  another  art,  and 
intended  to  be  employed  for  a  distinct  pur- 
pose. Pictures  worked  with  so  much  elabo- 
ration and  skill  as  to  rival  the  productions 
of  the  easel,  may  be,  and  are,  produced  by 
mosaic  workers,  but  they  are  entirely  outside 
the  province  of  the  architect,  and  are  no 
more  to  be  considered  architectural  decora- 
tions than  the  canvases  hung  in  the 
National  Gallery.  There  are,  it  is  true,  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  mosaic 
copies  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
painting,  which  are  truly  wonderful  as 
examjiles  of  the  great  perfection  of  which 
mosaic  is  capable;  but  their  cost  is  fabulous, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not 
executed  as  architectural  decorations,  but 
with  a  view  of  copying  and  preserving  the 
colours  and  designs  of  the  originals,  which 
it  was  believed  were  in  danger  of  perishing. 

A  true  relation  and  adjustment  of  a  design 
to  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  building  is 
also  of  very  great  importance.  This  point 
requires  very  peculiar  and  careful  study, 
owing  to  the  extreme  vividity  of  reflection 
fi'om  the  vitreous  surfaces  of  mosaic,  and  the 
many  angles  at  which  it  is  iwssible  for 
the  light  to  be  reflected.  To  attain  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  resvdt  in  this  re- 
spect will  tax  all  the  skill  and  judgment 


of  the  designer.  "Wo  have  been  in  churches 
whore  the  dazzling  light  reflected  from 
the  gold  background  of  a  mosaic,  at  a 
right  angle  to  our  eye,  was  the  first  thing 
that  met  us  upon  entrance,  and  this  glitter 
not  only  obscured  the  design  of  the  mosaic 
itself,  and  of  objects  close  to  it,  but  pro- 
duced an  absolutely  painful  effect  on  the 
eye.  We  fully  believe  that  a  want  of  proper 
adjustment  of  mosaic  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  light  has  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  its  too  partial  adoption  as  a  wall 
decoration  up  to  the  present  time ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  perfect  adjustment  to 
the  light  falling  with  varying  brilliance,  and 
at  different  angles  during  successive  hours 
of  the  day,  forms  one  of  its  chief  glories  in 
the  Mediaaval  structures  of  Italy,  where 
mosaic  is  to  be  seen  in  its  highest  perfec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  Mr. 
Kuskin's  writings  upon  St.  Mark's,  Venice, 
is  a  description  of  the  glorious  effects  of  the 
light  falling  upon  its  different  mosaics  at 
various  hours  of  the  day,  rendering  it  at  no 
period,  morning,  noon,  or  evening,  glitter- 
ing or  painful,  but  always  beautiful,  rich, 
bright,  and  harmonious. 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Digby  "Wyatt  upon  the  cathedral  of 
Monreale,  in  Palermo.  "Having  drawn 
and  studied  hard  in  it  for  many  a  day,  from 
dawn  to  sunset,  I  can  bear  humble  testimony 
to  its  invariable  beauty  under  every  changing 
condition  of  light  and  shade.  Whether 
bathed  in  sunshine,  and  all  alive  with  glow- 
ing colour,  or  almost  dark  at  closing  day, 
retaining  to  the  last  some  lingering  gleam 
upon  its  gilded  wall-faces,  its  asjject  is  one, 
not  of  gaudiness  nor  gloom,  but  of  serene 
and  dignified  magnificence." 

Within  the  above  limits,  and  frankly 
accepting  the  technicalities  and  conventions 
of  his  art,  the  mosaic  designer  has  still  a 
very  fair  field  before  him.  Of  one  thing  he 
should  specially  beware,  and  that  is  of  being 
a  mere  imitator  of  any  of  the  styles  of  the 
past.  Mannerism  and  affectation  should  be 
especially  avoided,  and  the  designer  must 
steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
too  much  and  too  little  academic  knowledge. 
True  art  is  very  eclectic,  and  knows  how  to 
refuse  the  evU,  as  well  as  how  to  choose  the 
good,  from  among  the  examples  of  the  past. 
For  example :  if  the  good  designer  aims  at 
the  breadth  of  decorative  effect,  the  nice 
proportionment  of  scale  to  distiJice,  the 
judicious  use  of  architectural  bands,  margins, 
and  string-courses,  and  the  just  accentua- 
tion of  leading  architectural  features,  which 
distinguish  the  Byzantine  school,  he  will 
none  the  less  avoid  its  utter  conventionality, 
which  in  course  of  time  crystallised  into 
hardness,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
style,  losing  its  soul,  life,  and  vigour,  be- 
came more  and  more  dull  and  lifeless  until 
it  faded  away.  Equally  will  he  avoid  the 
mistakes,  and  adopt  the  good  points,  of  the 
Italian  school  which  succeeded  to  the  Byzan- 
tine. With  the  artists  of  that  school,  he  will 
go  to  Nature  for  his  models ;  but,  unlike 
them,  he  will  not  aim  at  the  direct  imitation 
of  piainting,  which  the  materials  he  uses  can 
never  be  expected  satisfactorily  to  attain. 
He  will  enter  upon  the  study  of  his  art  with 
the  object  of  adapting  it  to  the  varying 
circumstances  and  needs  of  the  epoch  when 
it  is  executed,  and  in  the  employment  of 
historic  symbolism,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  styles  of  various  nations  and  periods ; 
he  will  enter  rather  into  their  spirit  than  try 
to  copy  their  letter,  and  in  seeking  newness 
and  variety  will  be  careful  to  avoid  extrava- 
gance and  eccentricity,  as  well  as  everything 
that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  tone  of  the 
building,  to  which,  after  all,  the  mosaic  is 
only  subservient. 

The  designer  of  mosaic  should  also  be  half 
a  mechanic.  He  should  know  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  matei-ial,  and  the  difficulties  of 
construction,  and  all  the  special  technicali- 


ties which  arise  from  the  exceptional  nature 
of  mosaic  material.  First  among  these  is 
the  cement  jointing.  At  first  sight  it  ap- 
pears a  great  limitation  of  the  art  and  a 
special  difficulty  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist,  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  sjjirit  of  his  work,  it  becomes  a  most 
useful  means  of  heightening  and  improving 
the  expression  of  the  effect  Lo  desires  to  pro- 
duce. The  jointing  is  to  a  mosaic  designer 
exactly  what  the  lines  and  reticulations  of 
an  engraving  or  etching  are  to  an  engraver ; 
and  the  rules  of  taste  which  apply  to  the 
one,  apjjly  equally  to  the  other.  For  in- 
stance, as  the  engraver's  lines,  by  convexity 
or  concavity,  express  the  undulations  of 
drapery,  and  the  modelling  of  surfaces  ad- 
vancing to  or  retreating  from,  or  above  or 
below,  the  spectator's  eye,  so  precisely 
should  the  directions  of  the  jointing  of  a 
piece  of  pictorial  mosaic.  Again,  as  the 
regular  ruling  or  cross-hatching  of  an  en- 
graved half -tint  is  made  to  give  value  to  the 
broken  lights  and  shades  of  the  leading 
figures,  to  which,  by  their  vivid  contrasts, 
attention  has  to  be  attracted — so  should  the 
uniformity  of  the  jointing  with  even-sized 
tessera3  diminish  the  brilliancy  of  a  mosaic 
background,  breaking  up  the  light  which 
would  otherwise  be  so  strongly  reflected 
from,  say,  a  white  or  golden  background — 
as  to  quite  kill  the  effect  of  the  figures  or 
ornaments  to  be  relieved  upon  it. 

Another  point  which  should  always  be 
attended  to  in  arranging  the  jointing,  is  to 
allow  a  row  of  tesserae,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  ground,  to  always  follow  every  lead- 
ing contour  profiled  upon  the  background. 
The  use  of  this  rule,  which  is  invariably 
followed  by  all  good  mosaicists,  is  to  prevent 
tfie  directions  of  the  generally  horizontal 
and  vertical  jointing  lines  of  the  background 
from  cutting  awkwardly  against  the  profiles, 
which  the  eye  should  be  allowed  to  follow 
without  being  led  off  into  other  channels,  or 
distracted  by  the  occurrence  of  irregularly- 
shaped  tessera3  next  to  leading  forms.  This 
reduplication,  as  it  were,  of  mosaic  outline 
has  almost  the  effect  of  the  lead-line  in 
stained  glass,  and  is  not  much  less  essential 
to  good  effect. 

Every  mosaic  requires  an  inclosing  frame 
of  some  kind  or  other,  and  the  design  of  this 
frame  is  worthy  of  almost  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  picture  itself.  Being  a 
permanent  adornment  of  a  building,  the 
lines  of  architecture,  string-courses,  archi- 
volts,  imposts,  bands  and  friezes,  form  a 
natural  and  inseparable  framework.  But 
there  are  principles  which  apply  even  here. 
Compositions  of  a  serene,  statuesque  nature 
require  very  thin  lines  to  surround  and  sepa- 
rate them  from  each  other.  In  the  very 
calm,  quiet  works  of  the  Byzantine  school, 
the  lines  dividing  them  are  very  thin,  some- 
times formed  only  by  the  simple  shaft  of  a 
tall  palm-tree  ;  but  in  the  Later  Eoman- 
esque  and  other  stylos,  in  which  the  action 
of  the  picture  is  agitated  and  lively,  and  full 
of  bright  and  varied  colours,  a  stronger 
boundary  is  necessary,  and  a  more  massive 
framework,  of  vivid  and  contrasted  hues,  as 
a  corrective. 

MOSAIC  DESIGNS  FOE  PAVEMEITTS. 

In  a  large  building,  one  pattern  covering 
the  whole  floor  is  unquestionably  bad  in 
principle,  because  its  tendency  is  to  lessen 
the  apparent  size  of  the  building.  A  pave- 
ment of  this  kind,  however  beautiful,  is  a 
beautiful  thing  misplaced.  A  similar  re- 
mark applies  to  every  subject  whatever  in 
which  pictorial  effect  is  aimed  at.  If  a  pic- 
ture be  good  its  proper  place  is  not  where  it 
will  be  trodden  underfoot.  The  llomans 
were  groat  sinners  in  this  respect.  We  find, 
in  all  parts  of  their  ancient  empire,  the  re- 
mains of  pictured  pavements,  which,  how- 
ever valuable  to  the  archa?ologist  and  how- 
ever interesting  as  abstract  works  of  art,  are 
to  the  practical  mosaicist  examples  only  of 
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what  he  should  avoid.  Every  pattern  that 
represents  a  raised  or  uneven  surface  is  out 
of  place  on  a  floor- surface.  Geometrical 
patterns,  and  a  flat,  conventional  use 
of  the  outlines  of  natural  objects  are 
the  best.  In  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice  itself, 
there  are  designs  representing  raised  sur- 
faces, and  at  Sienna  Cathedral  there  are  pic- 
torial representations  of  birds,  flowers,  and 
fruit ;  but  wherever  found  in  floors,  such 
pictures  are  out  of  place,  and  not  to  be  imi- 
tated. The  most  successful  and  beautiful 
mosaic  pavements  of  the  Mediaeval  epoch 
that  remain  to  us  are  treated  in  a  remark- 
ably simple  way.  Much  surface  is  brightly 
covered  with  small  diaper  patterns  in  a  few 
colours,  and  low  quiet  tone,  in  which  the 
patterns  are  frequently  varied,  or  the 
colours  interchanged.  The  separation  of  the 
pattern  is  not  effected  by  elaborate  borders, 
but  where  they  are  not  boldly  carried  up  to 
one  another,  the  separation  is  made  by  a 
simple  band  of  marble  or  stone,  as  in  St. 
Mark's.  The  colours  used  must  either  har- 
monise with  those  on  the  walls,  or  a  neutral 
gray  tone  must  pervade  the  whole. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

ONE  of  the  first  Winter  Exhibitions  of 
Pictures  to  open — that  of  the  Dud- 
ley Gallery — is  generally  remarkable  for  a 
number  of  studies  in  oil  of  much  merit. 
Some  of  them  probably  may  be  pictures  that 
have  not  been  successfid  enough  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  Royal  Academy,  others 
are  the  work  of  the  past  season  ;  but  they 
have  all  an  interest  to  the  lover  of  what  is 
known  as  genre  painting.  The  manners  of 
everyday  life  supply  an  exhaustless  fund  of 
material  to  the  contributors  of  this  favourite 
little  gallery,  and  we  have  only  to  mention 
the  names  of  Barrable,  H.  Maccallum, 
E.  P.  Brewtnall,  J.  B.  Burgess,  A.R.A, 
A.  Ludovici,  P.  K.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  Leslie, 
R.A.,  Leon  Lhermitte,  Barraud,  and  a  few 
others,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  quality 
of  the  present  year's  programme.  Common- 
place incident  in  the  hands  of  the  true  artist 
can  be  rendered  very  attractive  at  times,  as 
in  Miss  Mary  L.  Waller's  charming  little 
picture  entitled  "  The  First  Violin,"  where 
the  juvenUe  peiformer,  a  little  fair-haired 
girl  in  black,  is  amusing  herself  with  a 
violin.  The  green  background  of  park 
would  doubtless  have  better  harmonised 
with  any  other  colour  than  black. 
"Y' Brig  "is  the  title  of  an  unpretending 
sketch  of  homeliness,  a  peep  of  a  white  trim 
little  house  between  a  foreground  of  trees, 
vigorously  painted  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Johnson  ; 
another  touching  but  simple  study  is  Mr. 
E.  F.  Brewtnall's  •'  Footbridge  "  (18), 
in  which  a  young  maiden  is  painted  lean- 
ing over  a  rustic  rail,  with  a  basket  of 
flowers  in  her  hand,  pensively  watching  the 
stream  running  beneath  her.  Perhaps  the 
idea  is  a  little  sentimental ,  but  the  painter  has 
divested  it  of  feebleness.  T.  Danby's  "  Fisher- 
man's Home,"  near  it,  is  alrnost  Claude-like 
in  manner — a  little  hard,  but  certainly  quiet 
and  serene.  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth  this  year 
gives  us  a  sunny  thinly- painted  figure,  "  A 
Brittany  Waitress,"  in  a  style  common  to 
many  modern  painters,  a  shadowless  kind  of 
treatment  in  which  half-shades  are  freely 
indulged  in.  Passing  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow's 
"  Spring  Time,"  which  is  clever,  we  come 
to  a  canvas  in  which  the  artist,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Munn,  has  chosen  an  amusing  theme.  In  a 
stately  room,  furnished  in  a  style  of  the 
Georgian  era  ;  seated  near  a  table  spread 
with  a  cloth,  on  which  are  the  remnants  of  a 
repast,  is  a  child  in  a  large  arm-chair,  being 
diverted  by  a  yoimg  lady  attired  in  a  salmon- 
coloured  satin  dress,  who  is  going  through 
the  steps  of  a  dance.  The  accessories  are 
highly  finished,  and  the  colours  harmonious. 
One  of  the  most  striking  flower-pieces  is 


No.  53,  "  Panier  de  Fleur  d'Automne,"  by 
H.  Fantin,  a  vigorously  painted  group 
of  bright  blossom  carelessly  strewn  over 
a  hamper.  The  colouring  and  features  of 
"  A  Spanish  Lady,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess, 
A.R.A. ,  are  all  that  the  most  fastidious 
admirer  of  the  brunette  could  desire ;  aiid 
Mr.  A.  Parson's  view  of  "  Morning  on  the 
Kennet,"  is  equally  pleasing  as  a  broadly- 
treated  river  running  through  meadows. 
Very  chaste  in  drawing  and  colour  is  Miss 
Letitia  Parson's  "  Climbing  Clematis,"  a 
delicate  study  of  this  popular  English 
creeper,  on  a  grey  ground.  Mr.  Arthur 
Severn,  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
gallery,  sends  two  pictures,  one  a  large 
canvas,  "  Westminster  at  Sunset,"  a  truth- 
ful representation  of  that  favourite  view  of 
the  Thames.  The  shadowy  mass  of  the 
Legislative  Palace  stands  out  from  a  sunset 
sky  veiled  in  a  hazy  mist,  and  the  artist  has 
not  fallen  into  errors  of  proportion.  Below 
this  picture  is  another  clever  marine 
composition  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum 
"  Luring  a  Tide-left  Conger."  Nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  three  urchins, 
one  lying  on  a  rock,  intent  on  catching 
the  stranded  conger  in  a  pool  of  water. 
The  ruddy  glow  reflected  on  the  faces,  the 
blue  ripples  of  the  seain  the  background,  are 
inimitably  painted.  Hung  rather  high  is  an 
expressive  study  of  a  woman  at  prayer, 
"A  I'Eglise,"  by  W.  Lomas.  "Braiding  a 
Pennon,"  is  aclassically-conceived  subject— a 
sedate-looking  maiden  dressed  in  a  richly  em- 
broidered fabric,  with  pearl  head-piece, 
painted  in  the  poetic  strain.  Mr.  John  Scott, 
the  painter,  has  evidently  caught  the  manner 
of  the  Burne- Jones  School.  "The  Lace 
Maker"  is  another  carefully-finished  cabinet 
picture  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Cotman,  pathetic  in 
sentiment  ;  and  the  visitor  cannot  overlook 
Mr.  P.  R.  Morris's  "  Premiere  Communion, 
Dieppe,"  a  procession  of  young  girl  clad  in 
white  veils,  painted  with  much  feeling. 
Mr.  G.  Clauson,  a  talented  artist,  has,  with 
his  usual  felicity  painted  a  moral  in  the 
simple  figure  of  a  choir  boy  behind  a  screen 
apparently  eating  an  orange  in  his 
"Harvest  Festival,"  while  close  to  it  is  a 
remarkable  picture  by  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter, 
A.R.A.,  called  "Thunderstorm  on  the  Grand 
Prairie,"  where  a  tempestuous  sky,  illu- 
mined by  lightning,  and  a  train  tearing 
through  the  storm,  are  the  chief  features, 
reminding  us  rather  vividly  of  Turner's 
famous  picture  in  the  National  Gallery. 
One  of  the  few  subjects  of  architectural 
interest  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Waite's  truthful 
pictureof  " Old Tangley Manor."  Thebrick- 
work,  tiled-roof,  pargetted  gables,  and  the 
garden  in  front  are  cleverly  painted  ;  but  it 
is  hung  too  high. 

Decorative  subjects  are  few.  We  notice 
one  ideal  studj',  by  Mr.  E.  Matthew  Hales, 
"  Scarlet  Ibis  "  (128),  showing  much  refine- 
ment in  drawing  and  colour.  Mr.  G. 
Hindley  has  given  us  a  spirited  and  forcible 
sketch  of  an  old  Cavalier  dressed  in  the  short 
trousered  breeches,  and  green  doublet  of 
Charles's  time,  playing  a  violin  in  front  of 
an  old-fashioned  fireplace;  the  furniture 
and  details  of  the  room  are  in  good  keeping, 
and  the  title,  "Music  hath  Charms,"  is  no 
less  happy.  A  more  every-day  incident  is 
depicted  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Barber  in  "  A  Narrow 
Escape  "  ;  a  large  tabby  cat  has  just  sprung, 
and  has  managed,  with  her  claws,  to  bring 
down  a  few  feathers  from  a  bird  just  on  the 
wing ;  the  cat  is  marvellously  life-like  in 
her  movement  and  expression ;  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fahey's  "  Titbit  "  is  also  excellent  in  the 
water,  and  the  leafless  trees  in  Frank 
Walton's  picture.  No.  141,  are  exceedingly 
truthful.  Few  artists  can  make  a  picture 
out  of  such  apparently  hopeless  and  unin- 
teresting objects  as  a  wall  and  a  road,  but 
Alfred  de  Breanski,  has  certainly  done  so  in 
his  "  Monastery  Wall." 

The  end  wall  of  the  gallery  displays  not  a 
few  clever  oil  studies.    Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie, 


R.  A., contribvites  two  plotless  subjects  from 
home-life.  The  girl  peeling  apples  for 
dumplings  (loO),  andthe  companion  picture 
(1G2),  "Cherry  Pie"  are  too  tamely  real  in 
execution  and  commonplace  in  sentiment 
to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  ideal  pictures, 
yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  care  shoAvnin 
the  painting  of  the  kitchen  and  its  ac- 
cessories, and  the  winsome  faces  of  the  young 
cooks,  nor  the  quiet  colour.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Godard  has  been  equally  clever  in  depicting 
"My  Wood  Engraver's  Bench  at  the 
Graphic"  Natural  scenery  abounds  :  A.  de 
Braenski's  (171)- 

"  The  river  glideth  at  its  own  sweet  will  " 
is  boldly  painted,  and  the  foliage  vigorous ; 
but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popularly 
attractive  pictures  of  this  wall  is  Mr.  S.  E. 
Waller's  thriUing  canvas  "  The  King's 
Highway."  As  we  look  at  the  well-dressed 
bandit  on  horseback,  and  the  terror  stricken 
foot-passenger  thrusting  his  hand  in. 
his  pocket,  we  are  at  a  moment's  loss 
to  know  which  is  the  highwayman  except 
for  the  pistol  which  ho  steadily  points  to 
the  hapless  gentleman.  Of  course,  the  plot 
is  sustained  by  the  costume,  the  cocked  hat, 
knee-breeches,  and  silk  coats  of  the  Regency. 
"  October  "  is  the  title  of  an  oblong  picture 
by  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd,  a  study  of  weeds  and 
gorse  rendered  with  considerable  power. 
G.  H.  Barrable's  "  La  Perichole  "  and  two 
subjects  by  Leon  Lhermitte  (No.  190), 
"  Le  Calvaire  de  Mont  St.  Pere"  and  "  Le 
Dejeuner,"  are  also  excellent.  The  grey- 
toned  street  and  memorial  cross  in  No.  190, 
and  the  cottage  interior  and  figures  in  the 
last  are  in  Mr.  Lhermitte' s  well-known 
forcible  style.  Mr.  E.  G.  H.  Lucas  is  in- 
imitable as  a  painter  of  still-life.  His 
suggestive  pictm-e  "  Should  auld  acquaint- 
ance be  forgot  ?"  is  really  pathetic  in  appeal. 
Here  is  a  group  recalling  our  schoolday 
life — a  bag  of  marbles,  some  old  lesson- 
books,  bat  and  wicket,  and,  not  less 
amusing,  a  slate,  with  a  figure  of  the  old 
schoolmaster,  bringing  back  pleasant  though 
almost-forgotten  days.  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
Whirter's  "Summer  Storm,  Venice,"  with 
the  palaces  like  pearls  against  the  dark  sky 
and  blue  water ;  Mr.  11 .  Moore's  cleverly- 
painted  sky,  218  ;  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks' 
"The  Miller  of  the  Dee";  Mr.  Stracey's 
"  Old  Bachelor,"  Mr.  Joseph  Knight's 
"April  Weather,"  a  sparkling  bit  of  light 
and  shade;  Mr.  E.  Armitage's  "Souvenir 
of  Algiers,"  Mr.  F.  Dillon's  sunny  landscape, 
"  A  Lock  and  MiU  on  the  Eother  "  ;  air.  C. 
J.  Lewis's  masterly  and  solidly-painted  sun- 
set landscape  with  a  bright  stream,  and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Kennedy's  humorous  picture  of  two 
ladies  who  have  taken  refuge  on  a  seat  with 
a  mouse  on  the  floor,  entitled  ' '  Master  of 
the  Situation,"  are  all  deserving  notice. 

Flower-pieces  are,  as  usual,  numerous  at 
the  Dudley.  Besides  Miss  Parson's  deli- 
cately-painted "Climbing  Clematis"  we 
have  noticed,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
same  lady's  "  Snowdrops  "  (88),  H.  Fantin's 
"Nasturtiums"  (116),  Mrs.  H.  Thorny- 
croft's  "Study  of  Roses,"  (208);  Mrs. 
Shenck's  "Honeysuckle"  (342);  "Chry- 
santhemums" (311),  "Rhododendrons" 
(301),  "Blackberries"  (376). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Midgley  has  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting a  pebbly  river-bed  in  335  ;  and  as  a 
work  of  poetic  sentiment,  we  must  award 
praise  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke's  pictmre  of  "The 
Ended  Tune,"  a  young  girl  closing  her 
pianoforte,  with  a  half-saddened,  half- 
rapturous  expression.  Humour  and  quaint 
drollery  are  weU  told  in  Mr.  Stock's 
"Pons  Asinorum,"  a  school-girl  before 
the  black  board,  attempting  to  demon- 
strate that  puzzling  proposition  of 
Euclid;  in  the  "Old,  Old  Story,"  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Wilson,  a  young  fisherman  at  an  open 
cottage  window  with  sea  beyond,  saying 
sweet  words  to  a  girl  at  crochet  work ;  and 
especially  in  Mr.  J.  C.  DoUman's  clever  bit 
of  humour,  "  Carriage  Talk,"  where  a  little 
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girl,  with  a  Mother  Hubbard  bonnet,  is 
seated  in  a  wheelbarrow,  her  companion 
being  a  black  kitten,  and  her  ensign  a  huge 
sunflower,  while  behind,  on  the  ground,  sits 
a  humble  dejected-looking  dog,  wistfully 
gazing.  A  weird  picture  of  the  "impres- 
sionist" school  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Overend's 
"Towing  Home."  We  must  pay  a  passing 
word  to  the  following : — "  Vue  de  Rouen," 
hard  and  stiff ;  "  Beyond  these  Fogs,"  an 
ideal  by  Pepys  Cockerell ;  "The  Last 
Load,"  by  P.  Macquoid ;  "January,"  by  J. 
H.  Snell;  "The  Escape,"  an  historical 
reminiscence  of  the  Royalists,  besides  a  few 
clever  cabinet  subjects  on  the  screen.  A 
touching  incident  is  Mr.  Armitage's  small 
study,  "  After  the  Arena,"  Mr.  Turner's  No. 
411,  Mr.  Hindley's  sketch,  "The Challenge," 
and  a  clever  figure  study  of  a  girl  before  a 
screen  of  gilt  leather  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
a  pleasant  harmony.  "  Off  Rotterdam," 
has  some  good  grouping.  We  may  also  pick 
out,  before  leaving  the  gallery,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hill's  "  Riverside  Meadows"  (No.  9),  Mr. 
Stock's  "Among  the  Sheaves"  Mr.  .1. 
O'Connor's  "  Paul's  Wharf,"  from  the 
crowd,  nor  can  the  visitor  take  his  departure 
without  bestowing  a  glance  at  the  sculp- 
ture. Mr.  Lawson's  "  Jeannie  Deans,"  and 
Mr.  Calcott's  "  Dorothy,"  are  particularly 
worth  notice. 


A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA. 

{Concluded  from  page  494.) 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  REDEEMER, 

OTHERWISE  the  "  Temple  of  our  Sa- 
viour," at  Moscow,  is  a  building 
worthy  of  a  passing  note.  Its  site  is  on  a 
neighbouring  hill  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Kremlin,  in  which  position  it  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  city.  From  the  fact  of  its 
being  on  the  bank  of  the  Moskva,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  road  or  quay,  it 
has  a  pleasing  effect  when  viewed  from  the 
south  side  of  the  river. 

Its  object  is  to  commemorate  the  French 
invasion  of  the  city  in  1812,  to  which  the 
inscription  over  the  door  "  God  with  us," 
may  be  traced.  Some  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  city  stand  the  "  Sparrow  hills,"  the  spot 
from  which  the  French  first  drank  in  the 
sight  of  Moscow,  the  place  of  their  great 
errand,  and  here,  on  the  very  ground  that 
bore  the  footprints  of  Napoleon,  the  founda- 
tion of  this  church  was  laid  upon  the 
Emperor  Alexander  returning  from  Paris, 
1815,  and  the  works,  supported  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  whole  nation,  were  pushed  on 
on  until  the  walls  were  about  14  feet  above 
the  ground,  at  which  stage,  owing  to  the 
sandy  character  of  the  site,  the  works  had  to 
be  suspended,  and  the  project  of  completing 
the  church  on  this  site  abandoned. 

The  building  on  the  new  or  present  site 
was  commenced  in  1844,  and  for  the  last  35 
years  its  erection  has  been  in  progress.  Its 
opening  was  fixed  for  the  25th  of  August, 
1878  ;  but,  as  they  decided  to  construct  a  series 
of  steps  and  terraces  leading  down  to  the 
water,  so  that  the  river  could  be  blessed  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  the  ceremony  was 
postponed  untU  the  August  of  1879.  .  This 
delay  was  matter  of  regret  to  M.  Torr,  the 
architect,  who,  being  far  advanced  in 
years,  was  afraid  he  should  never 
be  spared  to  witness  its  completion. 
This  building,  for  a  Russian  church,  may  be 
termed  large  ;  its  style  is  Byzantian,  and  its 
form  is  square,  with  a  large  central  dome  and 
four  smaller  ones.  These  domes  are  covered 
or  faced  with  metal  and  gilded,  and  here 
we  have  a  note  of  great  interest,  one  that 
gives  us  a  true  estimate  of  the  climate  and 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  for  these 
domes  have  been  gUded  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  they  are  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if 
the  work  of  yesterday.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  walls,  which  are  of  sandstone, 
for  these  are  as  clean  and  fresh  as  the  day 


they  left  the  hands  of  the  ma?on.  The  archi- 
tect, a  native  of  the  city,  has  drawn  his 
inspiration  from  the  models  around  him, 
and  hence,  artistically,  it  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  new  church  we  noticed  as 
being  erected  in  Riga ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  on  a  par  with  the  work  of  Mons. 
Montferrand  in  St.  Isaac's  Church  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Moscow  is  essentially  a 
city  where  Byzantian  architecture  is 
largely  indulged  in,  and,  as  this  is  not 
handled  with  the  artistic  feeling  that 
characterises  the  works  of  Classic  artists  in 
St.  Petersburg,  it  lacks  in  features  worthy 
of  admiration. 

The  sandstone,  the  material  of  constnic- 
tion  of  the  church  in  question,  is  the  same 
as  we  noticed  in  the  facade  of  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  and  we  regret  to  say  we  have 
the  same  conflicting  testimony  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  quarries  from  which  it  has 
been  drawn.  This  building  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  one  we  saw  in  the  country 
that  is  wholly  wrought  in  native  sandstone. 
Of  the  interior  we  can  say  but  little,  access 
to  the  same  not  being  readUy  obtained  ;  but 
we  learn  that  it  is  rich  in  gilding  and  in 
marble  work.  A  great  part  of  the  polished 
stone  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from 
Labrador,  but  this  statement  we  should 
doubt,  as  Russia  itself  is  very  rich  in  native 
marbles. 

Having  exhausted  our  notes  upon  Mos- 
cow, it  is  useless  entering  upon  a  series  per- 
taining to  other  towns,  as  they  would  only 
be  parallel  in  their  character,  and  hence  we 
purpose  to  terminate  our  review  with  a  few 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

As  geology  shapes  the  trades,  and  sug- 
gests the  localities  of  great  or  small  popula- 
tions or  congregations  of  people,  so  do 
climates  shape  the  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  a  people.  England  is  a  country 
where  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  provisions  for  or 
against  the  same  are  but  partially  or  super- 
ficially made.  Russia  possesses  a  climate 
more  pronounced  in  its  extremes,  and  more 
positive  in  its  action.  In  the  summer  sea- 
son the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  duration  of 
light  is  such  as  to  render  the  term  "  night " 
a  misnomer.  In  winter  this  order  is  re- 
versed, as  the  country  is  then  subject  to 
a  season  of  frost,  and  an  absence  of 
light,  the  day  being  contracted  to 
five  or  six  hours.  It  naturally  follows 
that  a  system  of  greater  seclusion  in  the 
houses  obtains  in  the  winter  time,  and  of 
exposure  in  the  summer,  than  is  common 
with  us,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  houses 
of  the  great  towns  and  cities  are  constructed 
to  meet  these  special  requirements.  The 
walls,  as  a  whole,  are  far  thicker  than  is 
common  to  us,  and  these  are  cemented  or 
stuccoed  on  the  face  with  the  object  of  keep- 
ing out  the  heat,  the  rain,  and  the  frost,  and 
hence  brickwork,  so  common  with  us  for  the 
face  or  finish  of  a  building,  is  practically 
unknown.  The  windows  are  larger  and 
more  in  number  than  in  England,  and,  as 
they  are  invariably  formed  of  four  case- 
ments to  open  outwards,  the  amount  of  air 
admitted  in  the  hot  season  is  double  that 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  case  of 
sliding  sashes.  The  frames  of  these  windows 
are  rebated  for  an  inner,  a  second,  or  winter 
sash,  which  effectually  checks  the  entrance 
of  the  outer  air,  and  forms  a  film  of  neutral 
air  between  the  inner  and  outer  atmo- 
spheres. The  doors  are  folding,  so  that  in 
the  summer  a  larger  opening  is  presented, 
and  in  winter,  when  one  flap  only  is  used,  a 
smaller  one  than  is  common  to  us.  The 
staii'case,  the  heart  of  the  house,  never  com- 
municates with  the  outer  air,  as  a  lobby 
with  single  or  double  doors  is  always  pro- 
vided. Sleeping  -  apartments  above  the 
level  of  the  eaves  are  unknown,  the  space  in 
the  roof  being  set  apart  as  a  storeroom. 
Open  fires,  from  the  currents  of  air  they  set 


in  motion  in  the  apartments,  are  alike  un- 
known,  and  the  heating  is  effected  by 
gigantic  stoves  of  brick,  cased  with  sheet 
iron,  or  wholly  constructed  of  porcelain. 
The  principle  followed  in  these  stoves  is  to 
provide  a  large   face   or    warming  area, 
and  to  gently  warm,  and  not  bum,  the 
atmosphere.    The    ventilation    is    a  real 
difficulty,  and  in  most  cases  none  whatever 
exists.    In  private  houses,  from  the  fact 
that  stoves  are  provided  in  every  room  and 
every  landing  or  passage,  a  summer  atmo- 
sphere obtains,  and  the   doors  being  set 
open,  the  principle  of  dilution,  which  is  the 
next  best  to  perfect  ventilation,   is  well 
carried  out.    In  such   houses,  where  the 
number  of  the  family  is  but  small,  a  degree 
of  comfort  obtains  in  the  severest  weather 
that  is  wholly  unknown  to  us  in  our  English 
homes  during  an  English  winter.    The  evils 
of  this  system   are  most   present  in  the 
domiciles  of  the  working-class,  or  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people ;  in  these  abodes,  mostly 
of  one  room,  in  which  they  live  during  the 
day,  and  sleep  during  the  night,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  literally    putrid,   as    the  only 
principle    they    pursue    is    that    of  ex- 
cluding every   draught   of  fresh  or  cold 
air.    A  parallel  to  this  may  be  found  in 
many  of  the  hotels,  where  a  traveller's  room 
is  his  castle.    In  it  he  takes  his  food,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  dinner ;  here  he  sees  his 
customers  or  his  friends  ;   and  here,  on  a 
half-developed  bed,  almost  void  of  clothing, 
he  sleeps.    The  air  is  seldom  changed,  and 
its  purity  is  not  improved  by  the  stove  if 
any  leakage  exists  therein.    The  tempera- 
ture in  this  case  is  seldom  under  his  control, 
as  the  firing  of  the  stoves  is  done  in  the 
passage  ;  and,  under  the  impression  that  an 
Englishman  requires  to  be  kept  warm,  the 
stokers   give    you    that    attention  which 
amounts  to  a  roast.    In  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  hot  air  generated  in  the  basements  is 
supplied  to  every  apartment ;  but  being  so 
highly-dried  it  is  dangerous  to  constantly 
inhale  the  same,  and  hence  the  better-class 
people  are  subject  to  throat  disease,  a  com- 
plaint common  with  the  whole  popiilations 
of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  where 
iron  stoves  are  used,  but  one  less  notice- 
able    in     Sweden    and    Russia,  where 
earthenware  stoves  are  in   common  use. 
The  principle  adopted  in  the  houses  is  to 
wear  light  clothing  in  the  winter  time,  and 
never  to  sleep  in  cold  rooms,  and,  upon 
entering  the  open  air,  to  wrap  themselves 
up  in  furs  and  felts,  so  that  the  animal  heat 
of  the  body  cannot  escape.    In  t-is  direc- 
tion it  is  curious  to  note  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders.    The  watchmen  guarding  the 
doors  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  state  of 
siege  in  December  last,   were   a  heap  of 
sheepskin  and  felt,  and,  instead  of  exercis- 
ing themselves,  as  we  should  be  inclined  to 
do,  they  sit  on  blocks  of  wood,  or  on  the 
frozen  doorsteps,  and  sleep  for  hours,  the 
only  precaution  they  take  being  to  turn  their 
faces  from  the  wind.  Again,  the  Laplanders 
will  camp  upon  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  and, 
protected  by  this  animal  clothing,  make 
their  beds  upon  a  few  boards  Idd  on  the 
ice.     Clothing  of  cloth  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  animal  heat  would  m'<ke  its 
e.xit,  and  the  frost  its  entrance,  through  such 
a  medium. 

The  difficulty  of  moving  about  in  the 
winter  is  very  great,  from  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  double  suit  of  clothes  upon  you, 
even  down  to  your  boots,  the  outer  suit 
being  much  larger  and  much  heavier  than 
the  inner  suit ;  buried  in  such  clothing,  you 
are  bound  to  make  your  progress  by  the  aid 
of  sledges,  as  an  hour's  walk  on  a  bitter 
cold  night  would  get  your  body  in  such  a 
steam  that,  upon  gaining  the  hotel,  you 
would  have  to  divest  yourself  of  your  damp 
underclothing.  This  difficulty  of  moving 
about  applies  to  both  male  and  female,  and 
hence  the  streets  of  the  cities  are  filled  with 
sledges,  and  the  tram-lines  are  cut  out  of 
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the  snow  and  ice  at  any  cost.  The  impres- 
sion you  form,  after  residing  in  Russia  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  winter,  is  that  this  season 
is  got  over  with  less  discomfort  than  is  the 
case  in  England,  and  that  the  English  house, 
the  English  clothing,  the  English  travelling, 
and  the  English  climate,  might  be  improved 
upon. 

The  detail  that  most  impresses  the  stranger 
is  the  wealth  and  bplendour  that  surrounds 
every  member  of  the  Imperial  family.  These 
are  all  provided  with  great  palaces,  those 
belonging  to,  and  occupied  by,  the  Czar  of 
All  the  Russias  being  the  finest  and  the 
costliest  in  the  world.  Judging  from  the 
surroundings  of  the  old  Emperors  at  Mos- 
cow, the  present  ones  at  St.  Petersburg 
have  made  unheard  of  progress  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  this  absorption  will  end,  for  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  empire  increases  the 
property  of  the  crown,  that  of  the  conquered 
kings  passing  to  the  personal  estate  of  the 
great  autocrat.  Of  a  middle  class  you  see 
little  except  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  a 
growing  power  in  the  land,  arising  out  of 
the  pursuits  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
which  are  fostered  by  the  government  from 
their  ability  to  employ  the  labour  of  the 
people,  which  is  such  a  drug  in  the  winter 
season.  The  drawback  to  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  this  class  is  the  fact  that  these 
trades  are  mainly  pursued  by  people  of 
English  and  German  nationality,  who, 
despising  the  country  for  all  but  its  yield  of 
wealth,  return  to  their  own  lands  upon  the 
the  acquisition  of  ample  fortunes. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  new  members  were  elected  : — F.  M. 
TuUock,  A.  Richards,  C.  Hunt,  W.  Cooper,  W. 
M.  Mitchell,  F.  H.  Goddard,  W.  Bennett,  W. 
Mills,  John  R.  Smith,  G.  Gilbert  Woodward,  G. 
Hanson  Sale,  G.  "VV.  Ward,  A.  Walmisley,  R. 
Astley,  J.  Adkins,  A.  Clapton,  A.  Crow,  W. 
P.  English,  F.  Pullam  Gulliam,  H.  H.  Kemp, 

E.  H.  Selby,  R.  H.  Tebb,  H.  T.  A.  Chidgey, 
r.  R.  Ogleby,  T.  A.  Andrews,  R.  Barker,  E.  J. 
Rand.  B.  A.  CoUey,  A.  B.  Few,  A.  K.  Stephens, 

F.  W.  Muncey,  A.  W.  Tribe,  A.  C.  Houston, 

G.  F.  Byron,  F.  Huntley,  W.  Gilbruth,  E.  H. 
Pritchett,  Percival  Vernon,  F.  S.  Capon,  B.  F. 
Simpson,  F.  Rountree,  F.  Wilcocks,  T.  H. 
Roberts,  J.  R.  Younger,  R.  M.  Kearns,  H. 
Ling,  F.  Lovell  Lee,  W.  Parker,  and  E.  E. 
Carpenter.  The  Librarian  having  announced 
three  gilts  of  books  to  the  library,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  donors,  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Audsley,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor.  Mr.  J.  S.  Quiltee 
informed  the  members  that  the  memorial  work 
to  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  was 
almost  ready  for  publication  ;  the  whole  of  the 
plates,  sixty  in  number,  had  been  lithographed, 
and  the  letterpress  only  needed  final  revision. 
The  memorial  committee  wished  to  know  how 
many  copies  should  be  printed  off ;  up  to  the  pre- 
sent only  134  subscribers  had  sent  in  their  names, 
and  it  was  hoped  this  would  be  raised  to  at 
least  250.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Quilter 
said  the  price  of  the  work  was  guineas.  The 
Peesidext  announced  that  Mr.  C.  G.  Vinall 
would  be  unable  to  read  his  promised  paper  on 
"Furniture  "  at  the  next  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  that  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Kash 
would  fill  the  vacancy  with  a  paper  entitled, 
"  Architectm-e  and  Architects  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury." 

THE  USE  OF  CEMENTS. 

Me.  Gilbert  R.  Redgeave  then  read  a  paper 
upon  this  subject.  There  is  probably,  he  re- 
marked, no  more  deeply  -  rooted  conviction 
prevalent  among  architects  than  the  firm  belief 
we  cherish  in  the  excellence  of  Roman  mortar. 
The  Romans  distinguished  themselves  among  all 
the  conquering  nations  of  antiquity  as  mighty 
builders,  and  throughout  every  country  which 
they  subdued,  we  find  the  remains  of  public 
works  and  buildings,  more  or  less  perfect,  as 
evidences  of  their  occupation,  and  monuments  of 
the  skill   and  enterprise  of   their  architects. 


The  builders  of  Rome  undoubtedly  made  use  of 
the  limestones  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
worked  ;  sometimes  they  came  across  good 
limes  of  a  cementitious  character,  and  at  others 
they  found  only  fat  or  rich  limes.  In  the 
former  case  we  find  the  structures  which  have 
escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  man  still 
extant  ;  in  the  latter,  where  the  mortar  was 
made  of  bad  or  unsuitable  lime,  the  buildings 
have  crumbled  away,  and  havebecomoobliterated 
by  natural  causes.  The  .secret  of  the  excellence 
of  Roman  mortar,  so  often  and  so  laboriously 
sought  after,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  delusion, 
and  we  praise  the  moitar  of  the  ancients  only 
because  all  the  bad  mortar  has  long  since 
perished.  Nevertheless,  we  indirectly  owe  to 
the  Romans  the  discovery  of  all  our  modern 
cements,  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  researches 
made  respecting  the  rea.son  for  the  durability  of 
ancient  mortars  that  what  has  been  termed  the 
hydraulicity  of  limes,  was  explained  early  in  the 
present  century.  To  our  own  countryman, 
Smeaton,  the  builder  of  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house, and  to  Vicat  and  others,  on  the  Continent, 
must  be  assigned  their  due  share  of  credit  for 
these  discoveries  ;  and  their  labours  have  since 
been  ably  supplemented  by  the  investigations  of 
Pasley,  John,  Fuchs,  and  Pettenkofer.  It 
seems  astonishing,  in  these  days  of  rapid  build- 
ing, to  read  the  specifications  of  even  100  years 
ago,  and  to  learn  the  amount  of  labour 
then  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the 
powdery  or  chalk-lime  mortar  of  that  period. 
Batty  Langley,  writing  in  1748,  said  : 
"  The  best  terrace  mortar  is  made  with  two 
bushels  of  hot  lime,  and  one  bushel, 
&c.,  of  terrace-  [sand  probably  brought  from 
Holland],  well  ncorporated  by  beating.  And 
which  quantity  to  beat  well  is  a  good  day's  work 
for  a  labourer  "  !  It  was  from  no  disrespect  for 
the  white  chalk  lime,  but  rather  from  some 
strange  belief  in  the  colour  of  grey  lime,  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  fondness 
arose  in  London  for  what  was  called  "  stone 
lime,"  such  as  that  of  Dorking  or  Merst- 
ham.  The  only  reason  for  the  choice  was  that 
this  lime  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  stone  colour.  It 
was  a  fallacy  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Vitru- 
vius,  that  the  harder  or  denser  the  stone  from 
which  a  lime  was  burned  the  harder  would  the 
mortar  made  from  it  eventually  become. 
Smeaton  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  this  to  be 
a  mistake.  So  strongly  was  this  error  heLl, 
however,  that  Smeaton  tells  us  advantage  was 
taken  of  it  to  introduce  the  Surrey  and  Med  way 
limes  under  false  pleas  by  ternung  them  .stone, 
to  convey  the  impression  that  they  had  been 
burned  from  limestone  rock.  The  rise  of  the 
grey  lime  in  public  favour  was  partly 
due  also  to  the  increased  facilities  of 
carriage,  by  means  of  which  the  better  limes 
were  able  to  compete  with  the  fat  limes  which 
had  been  hitherto  more  readily  obtained  around 
London.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  this  preference,  practical  builders  doubtless 
soon  found  that  the  grey  chalk  lime  yielded  a  far 
better  mortar,  and  would  set  harder  with  more 
sand  than  that  made  from  the  white  chalk  and 
pure  lime  ;  but  '' Dorking  stone-lime  "  contains 
to  this  day  a  favourite  piece  of  specification- 
idiom.  The  natural  cement  stones  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  were  discovered  by  Dr. 
Parker,  and  specified  for  cement  -  making  by 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Parker  in  1796.  They 
patented  the  mode  of  making  what  was  called 
"Roman  cement"  by  means  of  calcining  the 
septaria  or  masses  of  nodalar  limestone  found  in 
the  London  clay.  In  course  of  time  it  be- 
came known  that  very  similar  results  could 
be  obtained  by  combining  mixtures  of  clay 
and  lime  or  chalk  mechanically,  and  artificial 
cements,  such  as  those  of  Vicat  and  Pasley 
became  largely  employed.  This  manufac- 
ture paved  the  way  for  Aspdin  with 
his  Portland  cement,  patented  in  1824; 
but  it  was  not  till  1817  or  thereabouts  that  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  was  perfected, 
and  that  what  we  now  regard  as  Portland  cement 
was  made  use  of  upon  any  scale.  Thus  much 
for  the  history  of  cements.  We  will  now  inquire 
into  one  mode  of  using  these  cements,  and  glance 
at  the  extent  to  which  they  have  supplanted 
lime.  This  may,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  our  failures,  and  properly  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  we  should  gain  from  the 
more  extended  use  of  cements.  I  am  going  to 
maintain  that  in  good  Portland  cement  we 
possess  the  best  building  material  of  the  day, 
infinitely  better  than  half  the  rubbish  we  make 


our  houses  of  or  pave  our  streets  with,  and  a 
hundredfold  superior  when  used  as  mortar  than 
the  compound  we  still  go  on  specifying,  as  if  we 
knew  no  more  than  did  our  grandfathers  of  the 
properties  of  limes  and  cements.  So  firmly  con- 
vinced am  I  that  lime,  as  now  employed,  will 
become  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  that  I  speak  out 
boldly.  Let  me  be  clearly  understood  with  re- 
specttothemeaningof theterm  "cement."  Byit 
is  implied  a  substance  which,  when  treated  wdth 
water,  will  set  or  indurate  without  change  of 
form.  Limes  of  every  variety  show  more  or  less 
energy  in  alteration  of  physical  condition  when 
water  is  poured  over  them.  Pure  limes,  such  as 
those  made  from  Carrara  marble  or  white  chalk, 
instantly  unite  with  the  water,  bcceming  "hy- 
drated,"  expand  to  two  or  three  times  their  bulk, 
and  develoi>  inteu.se  heat,  falling  to  a  powder. 
Very  hydraulic  limes,  under  the  influence  of 
water,  show  at  first  hardly  any  sign  of  action ; 
they  are  termed  by  builders  very  "dead,"  and 
only  after  the  lapse  of  hours,  or  even  days, 
crumble  into  coarse,  gritty  fragments.  Such 
limes,  if  ground  or  mechanically  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  may  solidify  without  heater 
apparent  expansion,  and  acquire  a  set  of  the 
same  nature  as  Portland  cement.  These 
limes  are  true  natural  cements.  Between  the 
active  pure  hmes  and  the  natural  cements  are 
an  infinity  of  hydraulic  or  partially  hydraulic 
limes,  some  of  which,  viz.,  those  of  a  dangerous 
type,  will  at  first  set  under  water,  as  the  term 
implies,  or,  in  air,  ani  gradually  fall  to  pieces, 
whileothers,  on  the  contrary,  wiU  at  first  crumble 
to  a  fine  powder,  which  powder,  however,  on 
being  workedup  with  more  water  will  set  after  the 
manner  of  cement.  Limes  of  this  kind  are 
termed  by  Vicat  "intermediate  limes."  The 
eminently  hydraulic  limes  of  the  Lias  formation, 
which  are  ground  and  sold  as  "  lias  cements," 
are  natural  cements  of  the  former  class,  while 
all  argillaceous  limes  which  will  go  abroad  when 
treated  with  water,  and  subsequently  set  when 
made  up  with  sand,  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
Portland  cement,  which  is  of  the  very  highest 
quahty  when  properly  made,  sometimes,  owing 
to  defects  in  its  manufacture,  presents  more 
the  characteristics  of  an  intennediate  lime 
than  those  of  a  true  cement.  Although  its 
manufacture  has  now  been  brought  to 
great  perfection,  Portland  cement  is  not 
wholly  free  from  fluctuations  in  composition, 
which  in  former  time  broiight  great  discredit 
upon  the  material,  and  which,  during  the  early 
days  of  its  employment,  caused  it  to  suffer  by 
contrast  even  with  Roman  cement.  Our  next 
consideration  must  be  the  cause  of  cement 
action.  Why  do  some  lines  swell  up  and  faU 
to  pieces  when  treated  with  water,  while  others 
remaid  wholly  inert  ?  The  cause  of  hydraulicity 
was  to  some  extent  explained  by  Smeaton,  who 
found,  by  exposing  the  Aberthaw  lime  to  the 
action  of  acid,  that  he  obtained  a  residue  of 
clay,  and  that  all  good  "  water  limes ''  examined 
by  hun  left  this  residue,  while  pure  limes,  which 
were  devoid  of  hydraulic  properties,  were  entirely 
dissolved.  He  rightly  attributed  this  peculiar 
action  to  the  presence  of  the  clay,  but  did  not 
know  the  reison  of  this  action.  It  remained  to 
Sassure  to  announce  that  this  property  depended 
solely  upon  the  presence  of  the  clay,  while 
Descotils,  in  1813,  pointed  out  that  the  pheno- 
menon was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  silicious  matter,  disseminated  in  very 
tine  particles  throughout  the  texture  of  the 
mineral.  The  chemistry  of  the  action  of 
cements,  and  the  formation  of  silicates  in 
the  kiln,  which  silicates  become  hydrated,  and 
rearrange  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the 
differ-ence  of  their  affinities,  in  the  presence  of 
the  water,  was  flrst  thoroughly  explained  by 
J ohn,  and  the  theory  was  perfected  by  Fuchs, 
of  Munich.  The  study  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject  can  be  further  pursued  in  the  essay  on 
Lime  inKnapp's"Technology."  Although  this 
action  is  mainly  a  chemical  one,  it  can  be 
greatly  influenced  by  purely  physical  causes. 
The  avidity  of  quick-lime  for  water  is  oneof  the 
strongest  we  know  of,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  lime  causes  so  much  warmth  to 
be  evolved  that  the  particles  are  immediately 
raised  to  a  red  heat.  Conflagrations  often  occur 
from  what  is  termed  the  "slaking"  of  lime. 
Now,  let  quick-lime  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a 
pestle  and  mortar,  and  let  this  powder  be  tightly 
rammed  into  a  hollow  cyUnder,  perforated  with 
minute  holes,  and  fitted  with  screw  caps,  to 
close  the  ends.  On  placing  this  lime  cylinder 
in  water,   the  moistHre  can  only  reach  the 
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inclosed  quiek-limo    very   gradually,    and  in 
very  small    quantities.     The   result  in  tliat, 
instead  of   slaking-   to  a  powder  the   lime  is 
converted  by  its  hydration  into  a  very  hard  and 
Kolid  mass,  as  different  as  can  -well  be  imagined 
from  ordinary  slaked  lime.    Some  chemists  have 
thought  that  in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  limes 
and  silicates,  i.e.,  in  those  limes  -which  are  more 
or  less  hydratdic,  the  particles  of  quick-lime 
being  coated  over  with  an  envelope  of  silicious 
matter,  the  -water  is  only  permitted  to  approach 
the  lime  very  gradually,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cylinder  experiment.     A  German  chemist  has 
propounded  the  theory  to  explain  the  peculiar 
action  of  General  Scott's  or  selenitic  cement. 
These  chemical  considerations  -will  enable  us 
better  to  appreciate  the  action  of  cements,  and 
to  sum  up  briefly,  the  facts  arrived  at  are  these : 
—  Pure  limes,  which  after  falling  into  a  powder 
are  made  up  into  a  paste  and  mixed  with  sand, 
yield  mortals  which  have  no  inherent  setting 
power,  and  can  only  become  indurated  by  the 
.•slow  and  gradual  recombination  -with  carbonic 
acid.    This  re-formation  of  the  carbonate  can 
•nly  proceed  where  atmospheric  air  or  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  can  penetrate, 
and  the  centres  of  thick  walls,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  are  often  found  with  the 
mortar  in  the  state  of  putty,  as  when  first  used. 
Cements,  on  the  contrary,  owe  but  little  to  the 
atmosphei-e  ;   indeed,   true    cements  indurate 
better  beneath  the  water  than  in  the  air.  They 
possess  in  themselves  the  power  of  solidifying, 
and  attain  their  greatest  strength  in  a  few  years 
at  the  most.    How  long  cements  continue  to 
harden   is    a    question    not   finally    settled  ; 
cements  vary  so  much  in  this  respect  that  the 
time  differs  in  almost  every  example,  according 
to  the  composition  and  the  degree  of  firing. 
Cements  of  the  Roman  type  stand  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  many  of  them  attaining  their  full 
degree  of  hardness  or  tensile  strength  in  from 
20  to  30  days  ;  whereas  dense  well  made  Port- 
land cement  of  the  highest  quality  would  seem, 
from    Mr.    Grant's    experiments,  to  continue 
to  improve  for  seven  years,  and  these  con- 
stitute the    other    extreme  of  the  scale.  In 
speaking  of  cements,  I  have  purposely  avoided 
mention  of  that   class   of   substances  which, 
when  added  to  rich  or  fat  limes,  impart  to 
them  hydraulic  properties.    These  materials  are 
puzzuolana,  trass,  arenes  or  volcanic  sand,  and 
many  kinds  of  calcined  argillaceous  earth.  All 
these  substances  owe  their  influence  as  mortars 
to  the  soluble  or  gelatinous  silica  contained  in 
them.    Mortars  compounded  with  pure  lime, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  substances  capable  of 
converting  them  into  cements,  become,  for  the 
piu-poses  of  argument,  equivalent  to  cement- 
mortars.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  mortars 
are  rarely  employed,  except  by  engineers,  for 
docks,  foundations,  and  other  similar  purposes 
-where  the  solvent  action  of  water  is  dreaded. 
Occasionally,  when,  owing-  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  good  sand,  the  builder  employs  with 
fat  limes,  burnt  ballast,  or  broken  bricks,  which 
are  artificial  puzzolani,  a  mortar  which  sets 
surprisingly  hard  is  obtained.  Such  good  mortars 
are  exceptional,  and  their  excellence  is  due  only 
to  the  action  of  the  aggregate,  and  not  in  any 
way  to   the    quality  of  the  lime.      I  now 
propose  _  to    place    before     you    the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  employing  cements  in- 
stead of   Hme,  for    mortar- making.  First, 
cements  will  unite  much  larger  quantities  of  sand 
and  building  materials  into  a  homogeneous  mass 
than  limes,  and  they  are,  therefore,  more  econo- 
mical to  use  than  limes.    The  plea  of  economy 
is  one  of  the  very  strongest  arguments  of  the 
present  day,  and,  therefore,  though  not  the  best 
arg-umtnt,  it  is  placed  foremost.    Rather, than 
take  the  price-book  values  of  lime  cement  and 
sand,  and  with  them  construct  an  imaginary  set 
of  tables  to  show  how  the  prices  would  work  out, 
I  will  avail  myself  of  the  admirable  series  of  ex- 
periments recorded  by  Mr.  Colson  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  1878,  and  pubhshed  in  Vol.  .54  of  their  Tram- 
uctions,  for  he  has,  with  painstaking  care  and 
accuracy,  not  only  given  us  the  cost  of  different 
mortars,  but  also  the  actual  strength  of  each 
mixture.    "  The  object  of  these  experiment?," 
he  tells  us,  "was  to  asceitain  what  proportion 
of  Portland  cement  and  sand  would  produce  a 
mortar  equal  in  strength,  and  as  convenient  to 
■work,  as  grey  lime  mortar,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions ordinarily  adopted  for  con.structive  pur- 
poses.   The  mortar  in  each  case  was  mixed  to 
a  -Vforkable  consistency,  equal,  in  fact,  to  the 


condition  to  which  it  could  bo  used  in  the  work. 
TL«  testing  was  carried  out  by  means  of  bri- 
quettes, similar  to  those  used  in  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  Portland  cement,  having  a  neck  of 
Ij  square  inch,  equal  to  a  sectional  area  of  2\ 
square  inches.  The  mortars  remained  in  the 
moulds  until  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  re- 
moval. At  the  expiration  of  six  months 
the  blocks  were  treated  for  tensile  strength. 
.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  the  samples  of 
common  lime  mortar,  the  induration,  or 
chemical  set,  had  penetrated  only  to  the 
extent  of  J-  to  3-lGtli8  of  an  inch,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  only  Jin.  The  remainder  of 
the  area  of  the  fracture  had  only  dried,  and  could 
be  crushed  in  the  hand  without  any  great  exer- 
tion of  force.  The  cement  mortar  -with  0,  8, 
and  10  parts  of  sand,  was  of  such  a  raw,  harsh 
character,  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  use  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  work- 
ing, a  small  quantity  of  lime  or  yellow  loam  was 
added,  thus  rendering  the  mortar  more  plastic 
and  tenacious.  .  .  .  The  result  of  further  ex- 
periments showed  that  the  addition  of  Hme  and 
loam  reduces  the  initial  strength  of  cement- 
mortar  considerably ;  the  reduction  due  to  the 
addition  of  loam  being  more  marked  than  by  the 
addition  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  unslaked 
lime  or  loam  —  l-12th  the  bidk  of  the  sand — was 
found  to  be  as  small  a  proportion  as  could  be 
used  to  give  the  necessary  tenacity."  Mr.  Colson 
gives  the  results  in  the  following  table  :  — 


The  second  argument  in  favour  of  using 
cement  in  Ueu  of  lime,  is  that  cement  possesse.s 
an  inherent  chemical  set,  or  power  of  induration, 
whereas  fat  limes  can  only  become  indurated 
either  by  the  slow  and  gradual  influence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  materials  mixed  -with  it  to 
make  the  mortar.  Cement-mortar  has,  in  itself, 
everything  necessary,  in  whatever  position  it 
may  be  placed,  to  become  hard ;  all  that  it  re- 
quires is  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture.  In 
the  centre  of  walls,  m  trenches  and  foundations, 
and  even  under  water,  the  induration  of  cement 
proceeds  steadily  until  the  mass  acquires  the 
hardness  of  stone.  Lime  mortar,  when  fat  limes 
are  used,  soon  gets  a  thin  skin  of  carbonate 
formed  at  the  surface  and  joints,  and  the  very 
formation  of  this  exterior  skin  or  coating  pre- 
sents a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  interior  layers 
of  the  mortars.  These  merely  dry  into  a 
crumbling  porous  powder,  with  little  or  no 
strength,  and  if  the  air  cannot  reach  them  are 
no  harder  in  a  hundred  years  than  in  a  twelve- 
month. Alberti  states  that  he  had  seen  in  an  old 
ditch  that  had  been  abandoned  about  500  years 
"  which  was  still  as  moist,  well  tempered  and 
ripe,  that  not  honey,  or  the  marrow  of  animals 
could  be  more  so."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
week  or  two  back,  while  unloading  a  barge  of 
cement  at  some  works  at  which  the  author  was 
engaged  in  Staffordshire,  a  sack  of  Portland 
fell  into  the  water.  It  could  not  be  fished  up  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  when  recovered  it  had  become 


COMPAEATIVE    STEENGin    OF    GREY  LIME   AND   POETLAND    CEMENT   MOETAE,  ALSO    POETLAND  CEMENT 
JIOKTAE  WITH  THE  ADDITION  OP  LIME  AND  MOETAE. 


No.i 


No.  of 
tests. 

Sand. 

Pi'Opo 
|Cement. 

rtions. 
Lime. 

Water. 

Breaking 
strain  on 
2  25  sq.  in. 
in  lbs. 

Breaking 
■weight  per 
sq. in.  in 
lbs. 

Ratio  as 
compared 
with  lime 
mortar. 

17 

2-00 

1-00 

1-33 

61-06 

27-13 

27 

200 

1-00 

1-33 

106-07 

47-09 

27 

2-00 

1-00 

1-33 

82-00 

36-44 

15 

6  00 

1-00 

1-25 

233-53 

103-79 

2-81  to  1 

20 

800 

I'OO 

1-66 

154-80 

68-80 

1-86  to  1 

35 

1000 

1-00 

2-00 

112-88 

50-16 

1-36  to  1 

70 

6  00 

1-00 

0-50 

1-50 

165-31 

73-47 

2-00  to  1 

74 

8-00 

1-00 

0-66 

2-00 

132  62 

58-91 

1  60  to  1 

85 

10-00 

1-00 

0-83 

2-50 

95-27 

42-34 

114  to  1 

Loam. 

21 

600 

1-00 

0  50 

1-00 

136-80 

60-80 

1-64  to  1 

25 

8-00 

1-00 

0-66 

1-33 

86-48 

38-43 

104  to  1 

19 

1000 

1-00 

0-83 

2-00 

64-50 

•23-66 

0-77  to  1 

Ratio  as 
compared 
with  cement 
mortar. 


Remarks. 


Three  samples. 
Grey  lime. 
Water  includes  that 
lequiied  for  .slaking 
lime. 

Cement  taken  from 
bulk  in  .store. 


0-70  to  1 )  [Water  includes  that 
0.85  to  1  )  required  for  slaking 
0-84  to  1 ;  lime. 

0-58  to  1  )  Yellow  loam,  fresh 
0-55  to  1  [  dug,  and  rather 
0-57  to  1 )  damp. 


Mr.  Colson  tells  us  that  the  experiments  made 
with  these  mortars  in  brick  joints  ' '  were  notalto- 
gether  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  appliances 
at  hand  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  deli- 
cate to  justify  a  ratio  of  comparison.  It  may, 
however,  be  stated,  that  the  general  result  went 
to  prove  that  the  adhesive  power  of  mortar 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  8  of  sand  to  1  of 
cement,  with  the  addition  of  loam,  was  superior 
to  grey  lime  mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
2  of  sand  to  1  of  lime."  The  second  table  shows 
the  comparative  cost  of  these  different  descrip- 
tions of  mortar.  As  Mr.  Colson  points  out,  such 
estimates  must  be  received  with  caution,  because 
difference  of  locality  would  exert  a  g-reat  infiu- 
enoe  upon  the  cost  of  production.  The  following 
statement  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  cos-t  of 
the  several  descriptions  of  mortars  ;  the  charge 
for  labour  and  water,  and  also  the  bulk  of 
mortar  produced,  being  in  each  case  the  mean 
results  of  experiments. 


converted  into  a  stone-like  mass,  moulded 
into  the  exact  form  of  the  sack.  It  may  be 
said  that  mortar-joints  are  not  by  any 
means  such  worthless  connections  as  cement 
advocates  describe  them.  Even  when 
white  chalk,  lime,  or  mountain  limestone 
is  used,  the  crystallisation  of  the  hydrate  of 
lime  round  the  particles  of  sand  presents  the 
appearance  of  some  slight  induration.  This 
trifling  induration  is,  however,  due  to  the  sand 
employed  in  forming  the  mortar.  Lime  has  the 
power  of  slowly  attacking-  silica,  even  in  the 
form  of  quartz,  and  most  sands  present  other 
bases  favourable  to  the  formation  of  compound 
silicates.  And  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sub- 
stances like  puzzolana  are  mingled  with  the  lime 
we  get  a  cementation  differing  but  little  from 
that  of  true  cements.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
it  might  be  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  form 
cement  by  compounding  a  mortar  of  a  fat  lime 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  calcined  silicious 

STATEMENT  OP  COMPAEATIVE  COST  OF  MOETAES. 


Description. 


Grey  lime  mortar   

Portland  cement  mortar : 

No.  1  

No.  2  

No.  3  

Portland  cement  and  lirao  mortar  : 

No.  1  

No.  2  

No.  3  

Portland  cement  and  loam  mortar  : 

No.  1  

No.  2  

No.  3  


Proportions  in  cube  yards. 

Cost  of  labour  and 
•water. 

u 
cS 

Portland  cement 
at  45s.  8d.  per 
cube  yard. 

Grey    lime  at 
14s.   6d.  per 
cube  yard. 

Loam  at  23.  9d. 
per  cube  yard. 

Sand  at  2s.  9d. 
per  cube  yard. 

Cost  of  materials. 

Total  cost. 

Produce  of  mor 
in  cube  yards. 

Cost  per  cube  yai-i 

1-00 

2-00 

s. 
20  00 

s. 

6-62 

s. 
26  62 

c.  yds. 
2-25 

8. 

1183 

1-00 
1  00 
100 

6-00 
8-00 
1000 

62-19 
67-69 
7319 

6-  84 

7-  80 
9-57 

68-23 
75  49 
82-76 

5-90 
7-60 
9-30 

11-53 
9-93 
888 

1-00 
1-00 
100 

O-.'iO 
0-06 
083 

600 
8  00 
10-00 

69  44 
77-27 
85-22 

8  68 
11-20 
13  78 

78-12 

88-46 
09-00 

6-40 
8-25 
10  15 

12-20 
10-72 
9-75 

1-00 
100 
1-00 

0  50 
066 
0-83 

COO 
8-00 
1000 

63-56 
69-53 
75-47 

6  23 

8-  05 

9-  97 

69-79 
77-58 
85  44 

6  10 
7-90 
9-75 

11-41 
9  82 
870 
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clay ;  but  this  plan,  after  having  been  tried  on 
the  Continent,  has  been  abandoned  in  favoar  of 
the  mode  patented  by  Vicat  and  St.  Leger,  of 
making  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime  from  a  mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  clay.  This  manufacture  is 
stiU  carried  on  upon  a  considerable  scale  round 
Paris.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  England  we 
have  taken  to  heart  the  lessons  we  have  learnt, 
and  the  unscientific  use  of  Hme  burned  from  the 
hard  limestones  of  the  north  of  England,  and 
from  the  white  chalk  in  our  southern  and  eastern 
counties  still  continues  unchecked. 

(21s  he  continued.) 


OLD  TAPESTRY  FROM  ST.  MARY'S, 
COVENTRY. 

A MOST  important  and  interesting  example 
of  tapestry  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  room 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Burlington 
House,  open  to  feUows  of  the  society  and  their 
friends.  It  is  the  well-known  tapestry  from  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  and  has  been  sent  to 
London  to  clean  and  repair.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  design  and  colour  of  this  artistic  piece  of 
weaving,  while  its  good  state  of  preservation 
adds  much  to  its  value  as  one  of  the  finest  woven 
pictures  we  possess  in  this  country,  second  only, 
perhaps,  ta  the  Hampton  Court  tapestries,  and, 
of  course,  in  age,  to  the  famous  Bayeaux 
tapestry,  the  latter  of  which,  the  work  of  Queen 
Matilda,  is  a  comparatively  rude  production. 
The  tapestry  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  is  30ft.  long  by 
10ft.  deep,  and  filled  the  space  under  the  large 
north  window  of  the  hall,  a  window  of  very 
.short  proportion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
tapestry  was  expressly  weaved  for  this  space. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  framework  dividing  the  subjects  corresponds 
with  the  window  mullions.  In  the  Archceologia, 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  Scharf, 
]"unr.,  E.S.A.,  an  elaborate  description  is  given 
of  this  work,  from  which  we  find  that  several 
conjectures  exist  as  to  the  subjects  represented. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  wrought  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Scharf,  the 
scenes  portrayed  reprt  sant  Henry  VI.  and  his 
Queen  being  admitted  as  brother  and  sister  to 
the  guild.  From  this  opinion  Mr.  John  Gough 
Nioholls  dissents,  in  a  short  paper  following  that 
of  Mr.  Scharf's,  where  he  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  figures  in  the  principal  lower  compart- 
ments represent  Henry  VII  and  hia  queen,  great 
benefactors  of  Coventry,  being  admitted  as 
members  of  the  guild  in  1199,  and  it  is  thought 
with  some  reason  that  this  date  agrees  better 
with  the  fashion  and  costumes.  Mr.  Scharf,  on 
the  other  hand,  points  to  strong  evidence  for 
proving  it  to  represent  Henry  VI.  and  queen, 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  being  the  colours  of 
the  roses  in  the  border,  which  are  Lancastrian  in 
form. 

Without  attempting  to  solve  this  question,  we 
may  here  simply  describe  the  tapestry.  It  is 
divided  into  six  compartments,  the  two  centre 
ones  being  rather  smaller.  The  central  com- 
partment below,  between  the  chief  groups, 
represents  the  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
She  is  drawn  as  a  full-length  figure,  with  her 
hands  in  prayerful  attitute,  having  on  a  rich 
embroidered  dress  of  the  pineapple  pattern, 
with  blue  mantle  over.  Her  hair  is  long  and 
dishevelled,  and  her  feet  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 
an  angel  who  holds  the  crescent  moon.  Above 
her  head  are  four  angels  in  the  air,  while,  on 
on  either  side,  six  Apostles  kneel.  In  the  main 
compartment  on  the  left-hand  are  seen  Henry 
VI.  and  his  Court  before  an  open  book,  over  which 
is  an  arched  crown  crocketed  and  jewelled. 
Behind  him  is  a  figure  with  a  beard,  another 
representing  a  cardinal,  either  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort or  Morton,  and  several  other  personages, 
while  on  the  corresponding  side  is  the  queen 
and  her  retinue,  also  taking  a  declaration 
or  oath.  Above  in  the  centre  over  the  glori- 
fication, is  a  figure  of  Justice,  which  Mr.  Scharf 
thinks  has  been  put  over  or  substituted  for  an 
original  figure  of  Christ  in  fuU  robes.  The 
larger  compartments  on  each  side  contain  groups 
of  patron  saints,  male  on  one  side  and  female  on 
the  other.  The  framework  itself  is  interesting  ; 
it  consists  of  small  pUlars  with  lozenge -shaped 
pattern  on  the  shafts,  with  caps,  out  of  which 
springs  a  small  bracket  or  cusped  curve  joining 
the  horizontal  division.  It  is  certainly  German 
in  design.  The  pattern  of  the  diaper  in  the 
background,  which  is  blue,  and  the  drawing  and 


colour  of  the  draperies  are  in  an  excellent  state  ; 
the  composition  itself  is  marked  by  a  degree  of 
refinement,  and  every  figure  is  a  portrait. 
Coventry  was  always  distinguished  for  its 
textiles,  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  commenced  in  1394 
and  finished  in  1414,  is  well  known  to  the  archi- 
tect and  antiquary,  not  only  for  the  tapestry, 
but  its  fine  roof.  All  admirers  of  woven  fabrics 
in  London  have  now  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting a  particularly  fine  example,  interesting, 
both  on  account  of  the  historic  incident  it 
records,  and  also  for  the  design  and  workman- 
ship. We  understand  it  will  shortly  be  exhibited 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


MR.  H.  H.  STATHAM  ON  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN. 

LAST  week,  in  Queen-street  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Henry  Heathcote  Statham  delivered 
his  second  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution — the   subject  in  this 
instance  being  "  Ornamental  Design."  Defining 
ornament  as  whatever  design  was  applied  to 
any  object  to  give  additional  interest,  beauty, 
or  expression  to  that  object,  but  which  design 
would  not  be  classed  as  art  by  itself,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  divide  it  into  two  classes,  called 
respectively  natural   and  abstract  ornament. 
Natural  ornament  he  described  as  consisting  in 
the  imitation,  more  or  le?s  faithful,  of  forms  in 
nature ;    abstract   ornament   as   consisting  in 
what  might  be  called  a  metaphysical  imitation 
of  nature — the  adoption,  for  instance,  of  regular 
repetition  of  geometrical  or  other  forms.  Abstract 
ornament,  again,  he  said,  might  be  considered 
under  two  subdivisions — that  which  was  geome- 
trical, and  that  which  dealt  with  the  repetition 
of  objects  or  forms.    The  Greek  fret  was  referred 
to  as  a  t)rpical  specimen  of  the  former,  its  design 
being  that  of  a  square  broken  up  so  as  to  engage 
the  eye.    Celtic  ornament,  consisting  of  inter- 
lacing bandj,  was  on  the  same  principle  giving 
the  eye  a  certain  puzzle  to  unravel.    So  also 
were  some  forms  of  Saracenic  ornament.  The 
other  form  of  abstract  ornament  in  some  points 
touched  very  closely  on  nature,  in  some  other 
points  very  closely  on  the  use  of  merely  artificial 
forms.     In  illustration  of  this,  reference  was 
made  to  an  ornament  produced  by  repetition  of  a 
form  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
fir  cone  ;  and  it  was  shown  how  this  might  be 
enriched  by  making  the  forms  alternately  larger 
and  smaller,  or  by  introducing  a  central  form, 
and  so  ©btaining  something  like  the  so-called 
honeysuckle  ornament.    This  latter  device,  the 
lecturer  remarked,  had  nothingto  do  with  nature, 
but  was  a  general  ornamental  expression  of  what 
was   a  principle  in  nature,   that,  namely,  of 
growth  from  a  centre  to  each  side.    Passing  on 
to  consider   ornament  in  its  application,  Mr. 
Statham  divided  it  into  functional  and  superficial. 
By   superficial  ornament,  he  meant  ornament 
simply  employed  to  diversify  and  give  interest  to 
an  expanse  of  surface,  which  would  otherwise  be 
plain  ;  by  functional  ornament,  he  meant  orna- 
ment applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  important  parts  of  the  object,  or  to  its  use, 
or  to  its  construction.    An  example  of  the  latter 
kind  was  to  be  seen  in  the  mouldings  and  rolls  of 
the  base  of  a  Corinthian  column,  which  gave 
weight  and  strength  at  a  point  where  it  was 
wanted.    As  to  the  principles  upon  which  those 
two  classes  of  ornament  should  be  used,  in  the 
case  of  the  superficial  class  there  were  some  very 
simple  kinds  of  ornament  which  might  be  applied 
to  a  surface  without  much  consideration  ;  but 
when  one  came  to  anything  in  which  there 
was  thought  or  drawing,  then  logic  and  good 
taste  required  that  the  form  of  the  object  should 
be   suited  to  the   form   and  boundary  lines 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  was  placed.    By  way 
of  illustration,  the  lecturer  compai-ed  the  design 
of  a  Japanese  plate,  which,  he  said,  was  splashed, 
not  omamentei,  with  that  of  a  Persian  plate, 
where  the  several  parts  were  .specialised  by  the 
ornament ;  as  were  also  shown  to  be,  by  functional 
ornament,  the  rim  and  other  important  partsof  a 
vase.  Anotherpointinsisted  on  wasthatthe  Greek 
style  of  the  ornament  must  have  reference  to  the 
material  in  which  it  was  executed  ;  and  must  not 
in   any  way  contradict  the  character  of  that 
material.    'This  was  illustrated  by  some  good 
examples  of  Arabian  ornament.    After  further 
remarking  that  value  in  emphasising  construction 
belonged  especially  to  functional  ornament,  Mr. 
Statham  next  called  attention  to  a  form  of  orna- 
ment which  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  appli- 


cation of  any  design,  as  in  a  decorative  way  of 
constructing  the  object ;  and,  as  an  example  of 
this,  he  referred  to  an  old  Greek  vase,  beautifully 
adapted  for  being  held  with  both  hands  in  drink- 
ing, and,  when  not  in  use,  being  made  to  stand 
upon  its  rim.  Having  adduced  in  this  connection 
several  other  specimens  of  good  and  bad  design, 
and  having  alluded  to  what  he  styled  artificial 
ornament  as  entirely  bad,  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  relation  of  natural  ornament  to  nature. 
Looking,  he  said,  at  Greek  natural  ornament, 
one  always  found  that,  in  adapting  nature,  they 
preserved  also  a  sense  of  geometrical  fitness  ;  all 
the  curves  arose  out  of  each  other.  When  the 
Romans  applied  the  same  kind  of  thing,  they 
made  a  cabbage-like  curve,  which  was  not  nature, 
and  had  not  the  refinement  of  art.  In  the  Cinque 
Cento,  there  came  in  a  kind  of  foliage  prettier 
than  the  Roman,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
quality  of  the  Greek,  but  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  heterogeneous  objects.  In  taking  up 
fresh  natural  types,  the  question  was  how  to 
imitate  them,  and  that  depended  on  the  material, 
the  composition  of  the  ornament,  and  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it.  Here  Mr.  Statham  referred  hia 
audieoce  to  a  set  of  drawings,  copies  of  which 
had  been  placed  in  their  hands  on  entering,  and 
pointed  out  how  the  same  natural  forms  might 
bo  applied  to  various  ornamental  purposes.  He 
urged  the  desirableness  of  endeavouring  in  this 
way  to  devise  original  ornament,  instead  of 
continually  repeating  old  forms,  and  concluded 
with  a  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sesthetic 
perceptions  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
serious  business  of  life. 


RAIN-WATER  DRAINAGE. 

SOME  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  desirability 
of  constructing  rain-water  tanks  to  each 
house,  instead  of  allowing  the  water  to  over- 
charge the  sewers  and  drains.  The  recent  rains 
have  shown  the  necessity  of  provision  of  thia 
kind,  and  many  houses  in  Lambeth  have  been 
flooded  with  water,  which  might  have  been 
collected  from  their  own  roofs.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible for  every  house  to  have  its  own  tank,  the 
water  might  be  collected  at  intervals  in  suitable 
reservoirs,  constructed  so  that  the  inhabitants, 
or  those  engaged  in  watering  roads  or  flushing 
sewers,  could  conveniently  use  them.  Another 
advantage  to  be  secured  by  such  a  system  would 
be  the  reduction  of  the  rates  now  levied  for  these 
purposes,  and  we  believe  if  it  were  generally 
adopted,  the  rate  would  soon  cease  altogether, 
and  the  householders  and  the  public,  instead 
of  the  water  companies,  would  reap  the  benefit. 

Another  consideration  of  some  importance  is 
that  the  cost  of  irrigation  and  the  purchase  of 
land  would  be  lessened,  by  storing  the  rain- 
water and  so  diminishing  the  quantity  of  sewage 
to  be  discharged.  It  would  not  only  allow  of 
the  sewers  being  made  smaller,  but  the  area  of 
irrigation  would  be  reduced  also.  Many  have 
urged  against  the  separate  system  of  drainage, 
the  cost  entailed  by  having  a  separate  set  of 
sewers,  but  these  objections  are  too  trivial  to  be 
placed  against  the  advantages  we  have  men- 
tioned. Special  rain-water  drains,  which  might 
be  mere  surface  drains  about  2ft.  below  the  sur- 
face of  ground,  would  be  laid  along  the  streets 
connected  with  the  gvillies  and  rain-water  pipes 
from  the  houses.  For  this  purpose  3in.  or  4in. 
pipes  would  be  sufiicient,  the  cost  of  which 
would  be  but  trifling.  Great  relief  would  be 
felt  by  all  low-lying  districts  such  as  those  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  rainy  season, 
as  the  sewers,  which  have  now  more  than  their 
work  put  upon  them,  would  be  relieved  of  sur- 
plus water,  and  we  should  hear  less  often  of 
basements  flooded,  not  with  rain-water  only,  but 
diluted  sewage  matter,  "backwater"  as  it  is 
called.  The  Metropolitan  Board  ought  to 
gladly  set  about  this  reform  in  the  interests  of 
their  sewers. 


The  town  council  of  Glasgow  accepted  on  Mon- 
day tenders  amounting  to  £9,521  4s.  lOd.  for  the 
erection  of  new  public  baths  and  washhouses  at 
North  Woodside,  to  be  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Carrick,  city  surveyor. 

The  town  council  of  the  City  of  Cork,  at  their 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  elected  Mr.  M.  J. 
McMuUen,  B  E.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Eugineers,  Ireland,  as  city  engineer.  Eleven 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  election,  seven 
of  whom,  including  Mr.  McMullen,  passed  the  test 
examination  required  by  the  coimcil. 
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Our  Lithographic  ILLUSTRATIONS- 

— — 

THE  NEW  WEST  FEONT  OF  ST.  ALBAn's. 

For  description  see  p.  627. 

a  painted  ceiling  in  the  japanned  koom  in  the 
queen's  house. 

This  double-page  plate,  illustrating-  a  painted 
ceiling  by  Robert  Adam,  architect,  is  reproduced 
from  the  celebrated  "Works  iu  Architecture," 
published  between  1778  and  1822,  by  the 
talented  Brothers  Robert  and  James  Adam,  of 
the  Adelphi,  and  we  have  chosen  our  plate  from 
the  volume  of  reproductions  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  Batsford.*  Twenty- six  plates 
comprise  the  selection  before  us,  and  these  maj' 
be  fairly  said  to  embody  well-nigh  all  that  L-r 
BOW  of  value  in  the  work  as  at  first  published, 
although  really  they  represent  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  original  number  of  pldtes.  The 
remainder  consist  chiefly  of  external  elevations 
and  details,  with  general  plans  of  not  much 
interest  to  the  practical  designer  ;  indeed,  the 
Adams  style  is  chiefly  worthy  of  admiration  for 
its  treatment  of  interior  decoration  and  plaster- 
work,  and  not  for  the  plans  or  exterior  fagades 
which  the  architects  who  originated  the  .style 
designed.  The  most  important  public  building 
which  they  erected  was  the  College  at  Edin- 
biirgh,  and  certainly  none  of  their  designs  were, 
on  the  whole,  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  that 
prominent  example.  Of  country-houses,  Ked- 
dlestone  Hall,  in  Derby.shire,  was  their  most 
successful  production,  though  of  this  Dr.  John- 
son said,  "It  would  do  excellently  well  for  a 
Town  Hall."  In  London  several  of  the  houses 
in  the  Adelphi  remain  still,  exhibiting  some 
interesting  examples  of  interior  work  in  the 
Adams  style,  and  two  sides  of  Fitzroy- square, 
Portland-place,  and  Finsbury- square  also  exist 
to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  style  and  the 
peculiar  mode  of  fenestration  introduced  by 
these  architects.  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynn's 
house  in  St.  James's-square  may  be  taken  as  a 
very  good  example  of  an  ordinary  street-front 
by  the  Brothers  Adam,  and  it  here  forms  the 
first  plate  in  Mr.  Batsford's  book,  the  beautiful 
ceilings  of  the  library,  mui-ic-room,  and  Lady 
Wynn's  dressing-room  being  well  illustrated  in 
the  three  following  sheets.  Lord  Derby's 
house,  in  Grosvenor- square,  shows  a  grander 
style  of  treatment  in  the  view  given  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  ceiling  is  vaulted  and 
elaborately  enriched.  The  next  five  plates  give 
sections  of  the  second  drawing-room,  the  ceiling 
of  Lady  Derby's  dressing-room,  and  several 
fireplaces  from  the  same  building,  while 
the  final  plate  of  this  section  includes  a  series 
of  girandoles,  curtain  cornices,  doors,  and  fur- 
niture. Plate  XI.  shows  the  library  at  Ken- 
wood, Lord  Mansfield's  house,  and  is  a  very 

'  The  Architecture,  Decoration,  and  Furniture  of 
Robert  and  James  Adam  ;  selected  from  "  Works  in  Archi- 
tecture "  (published  177B-I822),  and  photographed  fiom 
the  originals.   B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn.  1880. 


interesting  sheet,  as  also  is  the  next,  which 
gives  a  plan  of  the  coiling  to  the  same  apart- 
ment, and  shows  a  barrel  vault,  having  an 
apsidal  termination  at  each  eud.  The  dining- 
room  sideboard  and  pier-glasses  arc  also  of 
interest,  even  if  not  adapted  for  imitation  in  a 
literal  sense  now.  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Noithumbcrlaud,  furnishes  five  sheets, 
which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  illustration  of  the 
library,  with  its  recessed  bookcases  and  elabo- 
rately pilastered  walls.  The  ceiling  is  less 
distinctively  "Adam"  in  character  than  some 
of  the  designs,  thoug-h  posscsiiig  all  the  freedom 
of  tin  stylo  which,  of  course,  was  cssentinlly 
original  if  not  clas.sically  pure.  Plates  19,  20, 
and  21  show  vai'ious  pieces  of  furniture,  de- 
signed for  Lord  Bute  and  others,  and  plate  22 
is  the  one  which  wo  have  illustrated  to-day. 
This  ceiling  is  equal  to  any  in  the  book,  and 
seems  to  commend  it-self  in  every  way  to  the 
purpo.ses  and  p  sition  for  which  it  was  desigaed. 
The  chimney-pieces  from  St.  James's  Palace,  on 
the  next  sheet,  are  also  admirable ;  whUe  the 
sedan  chair,  as  executed  for  ohe  Queen  (1773), 
though  out  of  date  as  a  means  of  conveyance, 
suggests  much  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  for 
modern  furniture  enrichment.  The  same  remark 
applies  of  the  harpisehord  on  jjlate  25,  thou<^h 
we  do  n  it  admire  the  standards  or  Imperial 
ornament  in  the  centre.  The  upper  part  is, 
however,  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  ttie  style 
usually  now  chosen  for  our  pianofortes  and 
furniture.  The  book  closes  with  Lady  Bute's 
dressing-room  ceiling,  which  is  a  typical,  though 
le.'s  elaborated,  desiga  than  some  before  men- 
tioned, and  for  this  very  reason  will  probably 
be  more  valued  and  suggestive.  We  commend 
Mr.  Batsford's  collection  of  plates  to  our  readers, 
as  they  are  well  chosen,  and,  we  think,  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated.  The  illustrations  have 
been  reproduced  by  photolithography,  by  Mr. 
James  Akerman,  in  a  clear  and  bright  manner, 
so  that  all  the  engravings  are  equal  to  the 
originals,  while  the  book  is  both  well  printed 
and  well-hound. 

AT.T.  saints'  chuech,  beanksome. 

This  church,  which  was  built  a  few  yeai's  back, 
stands  in  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Branksome, 
a  suburb  of  the  now  celebrated  watering-place 
Bournemouth.  The  neighbourhood,  rapidly  in- 
creasing, will  soon  demand  more  church  accom- 
modation, and  the  design  for  the  proposed 
additions,  shown  by  the  drawing  we  publish  this 
week,  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  former 
vicar  of  the  church  ;  for  the  present,  however, 
the  matter  is  in  abeyance.  The  architects  are 
Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Homer. 

NEW  OFFICES  FOE  TELBGEAPHS  AND  JIEECANTILE 
MAEINE  (bOAED  OF  TEADe),  CAEDIFF. 

The  offices  illustrated  this  week  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Ser- 
vice, and  the  Mercantile  Marine  Department  of 
the  IBoard  of  Trade,  and  are  situated  near  the  Bute 
Docks,  Cardiff.  The  accommodation  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Telegraph  Office  :  On  the  ground-floor, 
to  the  front,  is  the  public  oflice,  37ft.  Gin.  by 
2Sft.  Towards  the  rear  are  the  mes.sengers' 
room,  battery  and  lineman's  room,  store-rooms, 
and  sanitary  offices  ;  on  the  first  floor  are  the 
engineer's  office,  and  retiiing-iooras  for  the  stail 
of  female  clerks  ;  on  the  second  floor  is  the 
instrument-room,  52ft.  by  38ft.  Mercantile 
Marine  Oflice :  On  the  ground-floor  are  the  dis- 
charge office,  31ft.  by  30ft.  ;  engagement  office, 
40ft.  by  2Gft.  ;  together  with  superintendent's 
and  clerks'  rooms,  and  waiting-rooms  for  seamen 
and  officers  of  the  out-door  staff.  On  the  first- 
floor  are  two  large  examination-rooms,  general 
office,  and  tonnage  oflice,  together  with  effects, 
and  store-rooms  in  the  rear.  The  second-floor 
will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  care-taker,  and 
for  storage  purposes.  Provision  has  been  made 
in  the  drscharge  office  for  the  wives  of  seamen 
attending  to  cash  pay-notes.  The  building 
materials  are  as  follows: — For  the  walling,  local 
red  bricks  have  been  u.sed ;  for  the  dressings, 
cornices,  &c.,  shalk  stone  (a  deep  red  sandstone), 
from  near  Carlisle ;  and  for  the  columns  and 
pilasters,  Penrhjn  granite.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Welsh  .slates.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall,  of  Woolwich,  by 
whom  the  work  is  being  executed  in  a  highly- 
expeditious  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  E.  G.  Rivers,  C.E.,  of  H.M.  Office 
of  Works,  Whitehall -place,  S.W.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  M.  G.  Nasmyth. 


BOYLE'S  PATENT  CHIMNEY-COWL. 
]%/rESSRS.  ROBERT  BOYLE  &  SON,  of 
J.tJL  Glasgow  and  London,  have  introduced  a 
chimney-cowl  wluch  is  a  modification  of  their 
air-pump  ventilator,  and  bids  fair  to  solve  that 
troublesome  problem,  "How  to  cure  a  smoky 
chimney."  In  construction  it  is  simple,  and  the 
cost  very  moderate.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  diagram,  the  cowl  is  a  fixture, 


having  no  movable  parts  about  it  to  clog  up, 
wear  down,  or  get  out  of  order  in  any  way,  and 
is  noiseless.  Besides  creating  a  powerful  up- 
draught  in  a  .sluggish  chimney,  it  is  also  an 
effectual  preventive  of  down-draught,  as,  no 
matter  from  what  direction  the  wind  may  play 
upon  it — uxDward,  horizontal,  vertical,  or  at  any 
angle  whatever — the  effect  is  always  the  same  ; 
it  will  act  equally  as  well  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  higher  buildings,  or  placed  under  a  wall 
or  cliff,  with  the  wind  swirling  down  on  the  top 
of  it,  as  it  will  in  a  position  entirely  unob- 
structed. The  wind,  entering  between  the  two 
bottom  plates  at  the  angle  shown,  gets  com- 
pressed at  the  narrow  slot  at  the  top,  acting  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  blowpipe,  creating  an 
induced  current,  and  taking  the  pressure  off  the 
top  of  the  vacuum  chamber,  and  is  further 
assisted  by  the  deflected  current  blowing  across 
the  top  of  the  upper  plate.  The  vacuum  cham- 
ber, which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  the  air-pump  ventilator,  permits  the  ascend- 
ing smoke  to  expand,  and  accelerates  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  up-draught.  The  conical 
top  prevents  any  of  the  elements  passing  down, 
and  from  the  angle  at  which  it  is  jslaced,  when 
the  wind  is  beating  down  on  the  top  of  it  a 
strong  up-draught  is  the  residt  instead  of  a  blow- 
down.  It  is  easily  cleaned,  there  being  nothing 
to  obstruct  the  sweep's  brush,  or  get  choked  up. 
It  is  also  applicable  for  the  ventilation  of  soil- 
pipes  and  railway  carriages.  As  a  soil-pipe 
ventilator,  Messrs.  Boyle  affirm  it  to  be  the 
most  powerful  and  cheapest  that  is  at  present  in 
existence,  and  are  jjrepared  to  prove  this  by 
actual  test  against  any  other  cowl  that  may  be 
brought  forward. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Washington,  co.  Dur- 
ham, last  week,  it  was  decided  that  the  parish- 
church,  which  waserecttd  about  half  a  centurysince, 
be  eularged  in  accordance  with  plans  subnriitted  by 
Messrs.  Austin,  Johnson,  and  Hicks,  architect?,  ol 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Ty  ne. 

The  memoiial-stone  of  a  village-club  was  laid  at 
Holbrook,  near  Ipswich,  last  week,  by  Lidy  Henni- 
ker.  It  is  tobabudt  by,  and  from  the  designs  of,  Mr. 
Wagstaif,  of  Freston,  in  local  red  brick,  will 
measure  33ft.  by  30ft.  by  12ft.,  and  will  cost 
£220. 

The  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  (Mr.  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond, M.  A.)  will  deliver  public  lectures  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  December  2  and  3,  at  2  p.m.,  iu 
the  museum  at  Oxford;  again  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  7  and  8,  iu  the  same  })lace 
and  at  the  same  time.  Subject :  Michael  Aiigelo  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel." 
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THE   NEW   "WEST   FRONT  OF 
ST.  ALBAN'S. 

BY  Sit  Edmund  Beckett's  ijcrmission,  we  give 
an  elevation,  or  a  fuU-front  view  as  from  a 
considerable  uistance,  of  his  design  for  the  new 
west  front  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  which  is 
now  under  orders   for   execution  by  Messrs. 
Longmire  and  Burge,  who  have  done  all  the  late 
restorations  there,  and  the  new  rectory,  of  which 
wc  printed  elevations  aud  plan  last  year,  also 
designed  by   Sir  E.    Beckett,   and  given  by 
him  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  By 
referring  to  the  copy  of  Canon  Davys' s  picture  of 
the  present  west  front,  in  our  number  of  Oct 
22,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  restoration  must  be 
an  invention  of  everything  except  the  very  late 
Perpendicular  window,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lively  controversy  in  the  Times  lately, 
as  no  traces  remain  of  the  design  of  the  original 
Early  English  front.  Thewindow  is  in  such  a  state 
of  decay  that  any  restoration  of  it  would  be 
only  rebuilding  a  modern  copy  of  what  has  been 
pronounced  by  as  high  an  authority  as  any  in  the 
world,   "a  very  bad  specimen  of  a  very  bad 
style."    At  any  rate,  Sir  E.  Beckett,  who  has 
become  legal  master  of  the  position,  through  the 
cessation  of  other  subscriptions,  and  the  restora- 
tion committee  being  left,  not  only  without  funds, 
but  in  considerable  debt,  has  determined  not  to 
rebuUd  it,  nor  to  attempt  an  im.iginary  restora- 
tion of  the  unknown  Early  English  design, 
but  to   adopt  the  Early  Decorated  or  Geo- 
metrical style,  the  earliest  which  would  admit  of 
a  large  window,  and  which  prevails  in  various 
parts  of  the  nave  and  choir  and  in  all  the  best  win- 
dows in  the  church,  and  which  Sir  G Libert  Scott 
always  maintained  to  be  the  climax  of  the 
Gothic  styles.    The  new  roof,  on  the  old  high- 
pitch  lines,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  longer 
and  more  violent  controversy  two  years  ago,  is 
now  completed,  but  has  no  gable  to  finish  it, 
and  the  present  west  front  is  quite  incapable  of 
carrying    one    without  entire  reconstruction. 
The  wall,  which  had  been  thinned  considerably 
when  the  Perpendicular  window  was  built,  is  to 
be  thickened  again,  so  that  the  glass  will  be 
3ift.  deep  from  the  face  of  the  wall.    The  but- 
tresses also,  which  were  manifestly  too  small  for 
their  work,  and  cracked  in  various  places,  will 
be  greatly  inci  eased,  to  10ft.  by  4ft.  in  the  lowest 
stage.    The  new  window  retains  substantially 
the  outline  of  the  present  one,  and  the  same 
number  of  lights  ;  but  the  stonework  will  be 
much  more  massive.    It  is  26ft.  wide,  or  just 
the  same  as  the  celebrated  west  window  of  York 
Minster,  which  however  is  taUer  and  somewhat 
later  in  style,  and  has  only  eight  lights.  The 
elevation  cannot  show  that  the  great  gable 
will    be  3ft.   behind  the   face   of  the  wall 
below  it,  with  a  passage  and  entrance  to  the 
roof  behind  the  pierced  parapet  over  the  window, 
as  at  Winchester,  and  as  it  probably  was  origin- 
ally here.    The   buttresses,    therefore,  do  not 
touch  or  "  stop  "  the  gable,  as  usual,  but  stand 
clear  in  front  of  it.    The  present  ones  do  not 
reach    so    high.     The    central  porch  gable 
does    not    run    up    into     the     window,  as 
it  necessarily  appears  to  do  in  an  elevation  ; 
but,  being  12ft.  in  advance  of  the  glass,  will  be 
sloped  off  behind,  like  half  a  pyramid,  to  let 
light  come  through  the  bottom  of  the  window  ; 
and  the  sill  is  slightly  arched,  to  make  it  carry 
the  weight  of  the  window,  which  now  rests  on 
the  thin  vaulting  of  the  porch.    The  turrets 
take  the  place  of  the  original  towers  beyond  the 
aisl' s,  of  which  Canon  Davys  gave  two  imaginary 
restorations   (unfortunately  to   no   scale,  and 
much  exaggerated    in    height),    one  Norman 
and  the  other  Early  English,  nothing  whatever 
being    known    of    their    design.     The  arch 
into  the  south  tower  alone  remains,  of  course 
walkd  up.      It    should   be    mentioned  that 
the  working  design  (a  section  of  which  we  give 
below),  C,  for  all  the  external  comer  shafts  of  the 
turrets  contains  more  members  than  are  shown  in 
the  elevation,  though  the  others  have  only  one 
•5in.  shaft  in  front,  but  in  other  respects  are 
the  same  as  this.    The  turrets  will  be  nearly 
90ft.  high  ;  the  exact  height  will  be  fixed  by 
trial  with  models.    The  aisle  fronts  are  56ft. 
high,   iind  the  main  gable  100ft.     The  entire 
width  above   the  plinths  is  105ft.,  or  exactly 
the  same  as  Salisbury,  which  however  is  con- 
siderably higher,  and  of  different  design,  as  is 
well  known.    Before  the  west  front  can  be 
touched,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rebuild  about 
COft.  of  the  north  aisle  wall,  with  large  buttresses 
to  carry  flying  buttresses  to  support  the  clerestory, 


which  was  left  leaning  over  lOin.  when  the 
opposite  clerestory  was  pulled  up  28in.  under  Sir 
G.  Scott.  It  is  evident  that  both  might  have 
been  more  easily  done  together.  Now  that  the  roof 
is  on,  the  north  clerestory  must  remain  leaning, 
which  is  not  of  much  consequence  ;  but  it  was 
also  cracking,  and  requires  these  supports.  A 
high  roof  will  bo  built  over  them,  as  it  was  over 
the  restored  lOOft.  or  five  bays  of  the  south  ai>le. 
Other  repairs  are  visibly  needed  all  along  the 
south  aisle,  including  the  Decorated  windows 
and  the  rest  of  the  roof,  which  wo  suppose 
wiU  be  continued  as  a  high  one  ;  but  on  the  north 
side  there  are  windows  in  the  Norman  triforium 
of  the  nine  eastern  bays,  which  it  is  not  thought 
desirable  to  obscure  by  a  high  roof,  ai-id  the  flat- 
roof  there  is  new,  and  in  good  repair. 

Sir  E.  Beckett  has  alrea  jy  inserted  windows 
in  the  four  dark  bays  at  the  west  of  each  aisle, 
which  Sir  G.  Scott  objected  to  because  there 
were  none  before,  either  while  they  were  im- 
possible by  reason  of  some  abbey  buildings 
standing  there,  or  after  they  had  fallen  and  let 
down  the  walls  and  vaulting,  and  the  walls  had 
been  re-built  roughly  and  with  no  architecUiral 
character,  like  those  which  close  up  the  west 
fronts  of  the  aisle,  cutting  right  through  the 
porches.  Now  that  the  windows  arc  in,  they  are 
universally  considered  a  great  imiH'Ovement.  They 
resemble  the  others  generally,  but  with  small 
variations  of  pattern  and  thicker  stonework. 


Four  or  five  of  the  pillars  have  had  to  be  almost 
rebuilt,  being  cracked  all  over  and  in  a  danger- 
ous condition,  though  they  are  the  j'oungest 
pillars  in  the  nave.  Besides  the  new  roof  the 
committee  have  put  up  a  new  flat  ceiling,  of  oak 
panels,  like  the  original  ones,  of  which  some 
ribs  were  found — not  the  miserable  lime-washed 
modern  imitation  of  them,  which  caused  so  much 
disturbance  until  it  was  taken  down  and  its  real 
character  revealed.  Remains  of  it  may  still  be 
seen  used  for  some  workmen's  hoarding,  and  also 
some  specimens  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  flat 
roof,  so  rotten  that  it  seems  a  miracle  how  they 
escaped  falling.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  nave  can 
be  completed  and  fitted  for  service  again  in  much 
less  than  three  years.  But  there  is  daily  service 
in  the  middle  or  cathedral  part  of  the  church, 
which  contains  as  large  a  congi-egation,  and 
received  a  good  deal  of  restoration  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  tower  was  saved  fiom 
falling  very  soon,  through  Mr.  Chappie,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  observing  the  danger.  The 
transept  ceilings  still  have  a  very  suspicious- 
looking  convexity  downwards,  though  they  then 
underwent  some  repair.  The  Lady-chapel  is 
also  gradually  being  restored  by  benevolent 
individuals  undertaking  parts  of  it,  especially 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  who  is  now  doing  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  arcading.  The  windows 
have  been  restored  by  ladies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  Coi'poration  of  London.  But 
there  is  still  a  vast  deal  of  absolute  ruin  to 
repair,  as  every  bit  of  ornamental  work  had  been 
destroyed  while  the  building  was  used  for  a 
school. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

BEVIBW  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  AETIST'S  STUDIO,  &C. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  such  an  overwhelming 
response  to  the  first  subject,  and  from  a 
general  review  of  the  designs,  we  may  con- 
gratulate the  competitors  upon  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  Acceding  to  a  suggestion,  we 
shall  ia  future  number  the  first  twelve  designs 
in  order  of  merit.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
place  our  old  member  "Jack"  first  this  time, 
though  his  plan  is  not  perfect,  and  there  are 
some  points  of  his  design  we  disapprove  of.  He 


is,  however,  not  quite  so  fidgety  in  style  as  he 
has  hitherto  been  ;  nevertheless,  we  should  like 
his  work  more  if  he  tried  to  be  still  less  restless 
in  manner.  The  plan  shows  study  of  require- 
ments;  the  hall  leading  direct  by  a  side -stairs 
to  the  studio  above,  the  Kttle  conservatory  mid- 
way, and  the  spacious  upper  landing  opposite 
studio  door  are  good  features,  while  the  small 
room  for  models  leading  from  the  latter,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  domestic  part  of  house 
with  the  kitchen  and  offices,  shut  off  from  the 
hall-cutrance,  commend  themselves  to  us.  The 
iiookcd  fireplace  in  drawing-room  is  quaint  ;  but 
we  should  not  like  to  live  in  the  room  in  winter 
time  ;  the  other  recesses  and  the  proximity  of 
kitchen  to  dining-room  are  good  points.  But  a 
point  of  even  greater  importance  to  a  studio  is 
the  lighting.  "Jack"  provides  sloped  and 
top  lights,  and  obtains  light  also  on  two  sides, 
necessities  for  the  painter  which  we  find  have 
been  overlooked  by  many  competitors.  The  size 
of  studio  is  30ft.  by  19ft.  Gin.,  the  materials 
are  brick  with  tile-hung  upper  story,  and  the 
treatment  Old  English  with  muUioned  windows. 
The  section  of  roof  showing  the  sloped  lights  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  (2)  "  Cui  Bono"  is  a 
pleasingly-grouped  building,  with  a  high, 
pyramidal  roof,  out  of  which  the  studio  projects 
as  a  gable -structure,  though  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see  the  value  of  the  hipped  portions,  which 
would  be  awkward  to  ceil  internally.  There  is 
an  open- timber  verandah  over  lobby,  lavatory, 
&c.  As  regards  plan  there  are  some  defects  : 
the  canted  passage  between  hall  and  kitchen  is 
not  good,  the  dii  ing-room  is  of  bad  proportion, 
and  not  near  the  kitchen ;  but  the  author  is 
carefid  to  obtain  a  lofty  north  window  to  the 
studio.  We  query  the  lighting  of  the  upper 
passages  to  bedrooms.  (3)  "Veronese"  is  a 
well-treated,  half-timbered  study,  with  good 
detail.  The  studio  is  30  by  20,  is  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  also  by  a  large  bay  and  end  windows. 
The  basement  floor  is  undesirable,  and  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  stairs  to  studio  un- 
satisfactory. The  winders  and  landing  are  par- 
ticularly objectionable.  (4)  "  Pupil  J  "  sends  a 
design  not  wanting  in  merit.  The  entrance - 
hall  and  stairs  to  studio  are  convenient 
and  well  -  lighted  ;  there  is  a  back- 
entrance  to  studio  and  w.c.  at  one  coi'ner,  which 
is  desirable  for  "models'"  use,  and  a  gallery 
at  one  end  ;  north  light  is  obtained.  The 
domestic  arrangements  are  passable,  but  we  do 
not  like  the  one  sided  gable,  including  the 
drawing-room,  bay,  and  garden -en trance  ;  it  is 
a  purposeless  projection  as  shown.  There  is 
something  quiet,  suggestive,  and  suitable  about 
the  elevation  of  "  Fiat  "  (5),  who  expresses  his 
studio  by  a  gable  and  large  window  in  a  sen- 
sible style  ;  but  the  kitchen  is  small  and  badly 
placed,  the  stairs  are  narrow,  and  the  hall  would 
be  nearly  dark  ;  the  bedrooms  are  all  too  small. 

(6)  ' '  Ralph  ' '  is  also  a  quiet  sensible  treatment, 
of  brick,  though  we  observe  omission  of  dormers 
to  studio  in  the  perspective  sketch  ;  the  windows 
shown  are  too  low  for  studio  requirements,  and 
as  regards  the  plan,  in  spite  of  good  points,  too 
much  domestic  comfort  is  sacrificed  to  the  hall, 
which  is  larger  than  the  dining-room,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  latter  and  kitchen  would 
entail  traversing  the  hall.  The  studio  is  placed 
by  the  author  on  the  ground-floor,  entered  from 
the  hall ;  there  is  also  a  back-door  and  lavatory, 
and  the  staircase  is  made  an  external  feature.  A 
gallery  is  obtained  on  the  first  floor,  over  hall, 
but  it  is  too  large  for  a  residence  of  this  sort. 

(7)  "Rex"  has  a  g'ood  hall  and  fairly-planned 
studio,  lighted  by  two  north-east  bays,  and  having 
agoodback  entrance  and  landing,  but  the  ground- 
floor  domestic  arrangements  are  defective.  Brick 
and  tile -hung  upper  story  are  adopted  ;  but  the 
elevation  lacks  character,  and  the  studio  might 
have  been  made  more  a  featiu-e.  (8)  "Edgar" 
has  evidently  been  inspired  by  the  architecture 
of  Bedford  Park,  some  features  of  which  are 
reproduced.  We  cannot  commend  the  plan ; 
the  studio  is  not  pronounced,  and  the  entrance 
is  contracted;  The  balcony  is  a  good  feature. 
(9)  "  Frank  "  has  a  good  entrance  to  the  studio  ; 
the  stall  case  is  made  a  dignified  feature,  but  the 
open  corner  porch  is  weak,  and  the  ofiices  badly 
placed.  Why  should  the  kitchen- door  directly 
face  the  ball  and  staircase  ?  The  lighting  of 
studio  is  not  happily  managed ;  but  a  useful 
back  entrance  for  models,  a  lavatory,  and  easel- 
room  are  added  at  one  end.  Brick,  stucco,  and 
tile  are  used,  and  the  style  has  a  Jacobean  cha- 
racter. (10)  "A  Bundle  of  Rue"  is  a  Late 
Gothic  attempt,  with  well-drawn  detail,  but  not 
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skilfully  combined.  Hci'e,  as  in  tlio  last,  tlie 
hall  iiiid  main  stairs  to  Btudio  arc  unploaisantly 
near  the  kitchen,  and  tho  principal  rooms  are 
not  well  arranged.  Vflty  a  bedroom  on  the 
jjround-floor';'  Tho  studio  has  a  large  bay  win- 
dow at  one  end  and  a  gallery  above ;  but  tho 
landing  is  rather  cramped,  and  tho  lighting  not 
satisfactory.  (11)  "  Motto  A"  falls  below  the  re- 
quirements in  the  domestic  arrangement,  the  cor- 
ridor on  ground-plan  is  not  economical,  the  kitchen 
and  offices  are  cramped,  and  the  dining-room 
rather  awkward  in  shape.  The  upper  floor  and 
studio  are  convenient,  the  model's  side-stair,  and 
the  conveniences  on  landing'  are  fairly  obtained, 
but  the  bedrooms  are  too  small,  and  the  means  of 
lighting  studio  imperfect.  The  elevation  in 
Queen  Anne  is  rather  too  pretentious.  (12)  In 
"  Black  and  White  "  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
the  large  hall  ;  the  ground-plan  covers  double 
the  area  of  many  others,  owing  to  the  bedrooms 
having  been  partly  provided  for  in  it.  We  can- 
not see  how  the  inner  passage  is  to  be  lighted. 
The  studio  is  made  a  conspicuous  feature  ;  it  is 
lighted  by  a  bay  window  facing  east,  and  there 
is  one  north  window,  but  these  are  inadequate. 
The  balcony  shown  between  dormers  is  a  pleasing 
addition,  and  a  well -grouped  building  is  shown 
by  the  sketch,  though  extravagant.  "  Bobby 
Dalby  "  is  quiet  and  simple,  half -tiled,  with  fair 
detail  and  a  high  roof,  but  scarcely  suitable. 
There  is  a  fair-sized  hall,  but  a  cramped  landing 
to  studio :  the  winders  are  objectionable,  and 
the  domestic  arrangements  though  tolerably 
perfect,  might  be  improvod  ;  the  bedrooms  are 
all  small.  "  Damey,"  in  a  kind  of  mixed  Gothic 
style,  has  a  few  good  points  in  plan,  such  as 
the  recesses,  the  serving- room,  hall,  and  office 
arrangements,  but  the  studio  entrance  at  one  cor- 
ner is  awkwardly  managed,  and  the  lighting  and 
accommodation  of  studio  defective.  "Alpha," 
rather  high-pitched,  has  an  ill-digested  plan,  and 
the  elevation  with  the  flat  one-ended  bay 
is  clumsily  treated  ;  there  is  also  a  lack  of 
■coherency  in  the  parts  of  the  elevation.  The  studio 
has  a  north  and  a  top  light,  but  the  elevations 
do  not  show  the  treatment.  "Star  in  circle" 
has  not  made  the  best  of  the  studio  ;  the  details 
are  meagre  and  not  well  drawn,  though  there  is 
a  modest  quietness  in  the  front  elevation.  The 
plan  has  little  to  recommend  it ;  the  bed-rooms 
are  awkwardly  disposed,  though  the  opening 
for  large  canvases  in  studio  is  a  point  few  have 
considered.  Nor  can  we  say  "  Black  and 
White  "  has  been  more  successful  in  the  plan  ; 
the  domestic  part  of  house  falls  below  the  mark, 
and  the  studio  is  not  well  lighted,  nor  has  it  a 
becoming  entrance. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  well-drawn 
designs,  which  have  not  carefully  considered 
the  domestic  arrangements  or  have  followed  the 
ordinary  villa  type.  Some  of  these  are  be- 
wildering in  plan,  others  are  costly,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  have  neglected  to  provide  the  re- 
quirements of  an  artist's  studio.  "  Ephraim," 
"Puck,"  "Nam,"  "Beta,"  "  Tempus  Fugit," 
"I  will  either  make  a  Shaft  or  a  Bolt  of  it," 
"Cove,"  "Alpha,"  "  AppUcation,"  "  W. 
inW,"  "Keapie,"  "Epergos,"  "St.  John," 
"T."  in  circle,  "Tom  Pinch,"  and  a  few 
others  may  be  mentioned  in  this  class. 
' '  Ephraim ' '  has  awkwardly  disposed  his  rooms, 
and  the  design  has  a  heavy  exterior  with  little 
characteristic  of  a  studio  ;  ' '  Puck  ' '  shows  a  want 
of  study  in  his  plan,  which  has  no  method  in  its 
i  'regularity ;  yet  there  is  some  good  detail.  ' '  Nam ' ' 
is  ostentatious  in  style,  and  the  last  remark  is  also 
true  of  it;  "Beta"  is  confused,  with  a  singular 
comer  entrance,  and  the  style,  though  rather 
fresh,  is  too  fanciful.  "Cove"  sacrifices  un- 
necessary space  to  his  halls,  and  the  servants 
would  have  to  cross  the  hall  every  time  to  the 
dining-room.  In  "Alpha"  we  flnd  an  expen- 
sive and  scattered  plan,  with  a  grand  flight  of 
stairs,  but  with  a  poor  entrance  to  studio.  "I 
will  either  make  a  shaft,"  &c.,  is  somewhat 
better  in  the  studio  arrangements ;  a  recess,  a 
balcony,  a  retiring-room,  easels,  and  con- 
veniences are  provided  ;  there  is  some  freshness 
in  the  exterior,  and  the  planning  is  ingenious. 
"  W.  in  W."  also  shows  a  fairly- arranged 
ground-plan,  but  the  studio  entrance  is  small ; 
the  plan  "Application"  is  wanting  in  study, 
and  is  hardly  equal  to  the  feeling  sketch  which 
accompanies  it.  There  is  some  merit  also  in 
"  Keapie' 8  "  sketch,  though  the  details  and  plan 
do  not  bear  criticism.  "St.  John,"  "T"  in 
circles,  have  also  good  points  in  elevation.  A 
very  economical  plan  is  that  of  "Epergos," 
though  the  studio  is  not  "well  lighted.  ' '  Timset ' ' 


is  a  clever  plan,  with  a  well- approached  and 
lighted  studio. 

There  is  a  still  larger  number  of  designs  which 
we  may  place  in  a  second  rank,  and  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  criticise  in  detail,  but  we 
may  point  to  defects  in  them.  Taking  a  few  of 
the  leading  ones  first,  "  Domus "  has  a  little 
character  about  it ;  the  central  tower  rising 
from  the  hall  is  picturesque,  and  the  grouping 
artistic,  but  the  domestic  arrangements  are 
defective,  as  the  jjositions  assigned  to  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen.  The  studio  has  two  large 
bay-windows  on  one  side,  and  a  balcony  leading 
from  one  end.  "Hubert's"  plan  shows  capa- 
biUty,  but  the  elevation  and  details  are  against 
it.  "Boy  Bill,"  a  kind  of  Venetian  Gothic 
study,  is  neatly  drawn  with  some  good  points  ; 
"  Spero  "  is  piquant  and  cottage -like,  having  a 
studio  lighted  by  two  flat  bay-windows,  with 
two  stairs,  but  not  equal  in  domestic  require- 
ments ;  "  Lancaster  "  spoils  his  arrangement  by 
making  a  bedroom  where  the  dining-room  should 
have  been;  "  Harry  "  shows  a  creditable  eleva- 
tion, but  the  planning  admits  of  improvement ; 
"  Endymion,"  has  sent  also  a  pleasing  exterior 
study,  Jacobean  in  style,  but  the  plan  is  some- 
what confused;  "Norman"  scarcely  hits  the 
mark,  his  domestic  planning  is  rather  meagre, 
and  what  beauty  is  there  in  the  ornamental 
framing  to  gable  ?  "  Snowflake"  is  pretentious 
in  style,  but  ill-planned  in  the  private  part  of 
house  ;  ' '  Mil verton  ' '  shows  a  plan  that  is  rather 
ingenious  in  its  entrance  arrangements,  and 
might  have  been  better  ;  the  studio  landing  is 
narrow;  "Vignette"  has  awkwardly  planned 
his  rooms,  and  the  corner  porch  is  unnecessary, 
and  its  roofing  not  good  ;  studio  is  hardly  well 
lighted ;  "  Edmund  "  has  the  germ  of  success,  the 
studio  is  made  prominent  by  large  windows,  but 
the  details  and  stupid  bays  spoil  the  design  ; 
"  Arnold  "  is  heavy,  and  studio  ill-lighted,  but 
the  work  has  promise ;  why  take  your  point 
of  sight  above  the  roofs?  "Maltese  Cross," 
Late  Gothic,  plan  of  section  crude  ;  lighting  of 
studio  fairly  obtained;  "Will,"  plan  not  eco- 
nomical, detail  meagre  ;  "  Ernest"  too  fantastic, 
and  plan  lacks  study;  "Nil  Desperandum  "  is 
not  good  in  entrances  to  rooms,  perspective  not 
true;  "Kismet"  has  too  large  a  studio,  and 
the  plan  is  not  convenient ;  ' '  Con  ' '  in  Circle, 
perplexing  in  plan,  lacking  in  method.  We  have 
only  space  left  to  enumerate  others.  Some  of 
these  display  care  in  drawing,  though  the  detail 
of  many  show  the  need  of  a  little  more  study  of 
good  examples ;  in  others  the  plans  are  crude 
and  ill  digested,  or  the  studio  lighting  has  been 
neglected.  Pierre,  Tsveedie,  H.C  in  circle. 
Ambition,  Hexagon  in  circle.  Captain  Nemo, 
Trial,  Cygnet,  B.  J.,  Gilbertus,  K  in  circle, 
X.N.,  Hornet,  Subjudice,  Idea,  have  failed  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  causes.  We  have  also 
received  Harry,  F.P.  in  circle,  Cui  Bono,  H.F., 
and  one  or  two  others  which  are  unsuited  or  un- 
finished. 

AN  OVEEMIANTEL. 

We  award  the  first  mark  to  "  G.  W.  W."  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  design,  but  the  drawing  is 
crude  and  scarcely  equal  to  the  occasion.  It 
consists  of  a  bracketed  looker,  with  gilt  leaded 
lights  and  figure-subjects  in  the  centres  ;  corner 
shelves  are  reserved  for  china,  and  there  is  a 
good  space  over  shelf  for  glass  and  ornaments. 
Details  are  refined.  ' '  Reginald  "  sends  a  pretty 
sketch  with  bevelled  glass  mirror  in  centre  and 
side  spaces  for  china  ;  stamped  leather  is  used  as 
a  background,  and  details  are  suitable.  "Per." 
This  is  a  clever  sketch  for  white  and  gold,  show- 
ing two  designs  :  the  glass  design  is  the  better 
of  the  two  ;  the  details  are  rather  coarse  in  the 
mouldings.  "  Cui  Bono  "  is  more  of  a  fireplace 
than  an  overmantel  ;  we  like  the  terra-cotta 
panel  treatment  below  ;  the  overmantel  is  simply 
a  bracketed  cornice  over  a  bevelled  mirror,  but 
it  is  effective;  white,  relieved  by  gold,  is  pro- 
posed. Details  are  good.  "Noah"  is  too 
heavy  in  the  pediment  and  mouldings;  "Fide- 
lis,"  good  in  detail,  is  over-bracketed,  solid 
ones  would  have  looked  better  ;  "Endymion"  is 
original  but  rather  tawdry.  We  name  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  of  their  merits  :  Lex,  Tyke, 
Puck,  Lux,  Nemo,  Motto  A,  Little  Wooden 
Soldier,  Peace,  Peter,  York,  H  in  circle.  Boy  Bill, 
Hubert,  H.C  in  circle,  "  Con"  in  circle.  Many 
of  the  latter  designs  show  mouldings  either  too 
heavy  or  unsuitable  for  work  close  to  the  eye. 
The  members  should  be  small,  and  good  exam- 
ples ought  to  be  studied.  We  must  again  repeat 
our  request  that  competitors  should  not  send 


more  than  one  sheet.  Many  of  the  designs  are 
shown  on  tlu'co  or  more  sheets  of  paper,  which 
entails  increased  labour  in  sorting  and  packing. 


THE  PROSPECTS  AND  POSITION  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  PROFESSION.* 
By  John  McLaciila.n. 

THE  position  and  prospects  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  are  of  much  interest  to  all 
of  us.  Whatever  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  honourabloness  of  our  calling,  whatever  in 
the  conduct  of  any  of  our  own  members,  or  of 
others,  tends  to  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, whatever  obstacles  stand  in  our  way  tu  pro- 
fessional improvement  and  advancement — all 
such  considerations,  hostile  to  our  calUng,  will 
be  natiu'ally  deplored  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  tends  to  raise  the  status  of  architects, 
to  elevate  their  position  in  society,  to  improve 
their  opportunities  of  professional  training,  to 
encourage  a  cordial  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling 
among  the  members — I  say,  whatever  tends 
in  the  direction  of  these  objects  will  naturally 
excite  your  appproval.  A  general  observation 
may  be  made  which  will  find  nobody  bold 
enough  to  controvert.  Within  the  last  half 
century — in  fact,  within  a  much  shorter  period, 
an  enormous  stride  has  been  taken  both  by  our 
o  wn  and  other  countries  in  all  that  relates  to 
art.  Artistic  ideas  prevail  now  in  regions  where 
t'ney  were  never  dreamed  of  before.  Furniture, 
dress,  hangings,  wall-papers,  crockery,  and  a 
thousand  other  departments  are  regulated  now 
by  the  same  canons  of  taste  which  guide  art  in 
the  longer  acknowledged  fields  of  arcliitecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  If  we  look  around  us 
for  a  moment,  evidences  of  this  truth  crowd  upon 
us.  In  the  matter  of  furniture,  for  example,  a 
glance  at  the  windows  of  some  of  our  best  fur- 
niture dealers,  or  a  visit  to  some  recently-fur- 
nished houses,  indicate  to  us  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  design  in  all  articles  of  furniture — the 
healthy  spirit  of  competition  and  emulation 
among  the  manufacturers,  and  the  soimd  prin- 
ciples of  design  which,  as  a  rule,  guide  them  in 
their  work.  There  is  not  now  the  depressing 
uniformity  of  design  which  pervaded  the  furni- 
ture of  fifty  years  ago,  nor  the  pernicious 
attempts  of  falsehood,  which  consisted  in  making 
wood  look  like  marble  or  stone.  How  often  do 
we  come  across  in  the  houses  of  50  or  100  years 
ago,  mantelpieces  of  mahogany,  with  pillars 
either  Doric  or  Corinthian,  fluted  and  carved 
with  all  the  details  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  ori- 
ginals, including  dentils,  blocks,  and  egg  and  dart 
ornaments,  orsof  as  and  sideboards,  with  elaborate, 
heavy,  useless  scrolls  and  details,  copied — and 
not  well  copied  either — from  the  marble  work 
of  the  Temple  of  Lysicrates  or  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds.  Contrast  with  such  work,  with  aU 
its  pretentiousness  and  painful  attempt  to  appear 
what  it  is  not,  and  the  utter  poverty  of  design 
displayed — and  be  it  remembered  that  this  kind 
of  stuii  was  all  that  could  be  got  50  years  ago, 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  had — I  say,  con- 
trast this  furniture  with  what  we  saw  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  the  other  year,  where,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  demands  of  educated  taste,  India, 
Japan,  and  all  the  realms  wherein  good  and 
tasteful  stufls  are  produced,  were  called  into 
play  in  the  service  of  upholstery  and  house 
decoration;  or  indeed,  contrast  the  furniture  of 
our  grandfathers  with  what  we  see  in  our  best 
shop -windows  now — and  we  have  much  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  past  and  hopeful  for  the 
future.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  find 
in  furniture  and  house  decoration  a  great 
advance.  Simplicity  of  design,  no  desire  shown 
to  make  wood  appear  any  ether  material,  no 
huge  scrolls  and  other  decoration  where  they 
are  not  needed,  but  the  sound  principles  of 
construction  which  apply  to  wood  carefully 
attended  to,  parts  kept  all  in  due  harmony,  a 
directness  of  purpose  visible  in  making  the 
article  of  furniture,  whatever  it  may  be,  clearly 
and  cleverly  serve  the  object  of  its  existence  ; 
and  when  ornament  is  applied,  it  is  apjilied  with 
reticence  and  good  taste.  The  attention 
bestowed  by  architects  on  the  whole  subject  of 
internal  decoration  has  been  so  great  of  recent 
years  that  a  fear  has  been  expressed  in  high 
quarters,  and  from  many  sides,  that  if  things 
proceed  as  they  are  doing,  the  architect  will 
shortly  merge  in  the  house  decorator,  that  in 
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the  devotion  of  his  energies  to  designing  side- 
boards, diidoes,  dresses,  carpets,  and  ' '  cosy- 
corners,"  he  will  lose  altogether  the  will  and 
the  power  to  design  and  carry  into  execution 
the  larger,  more  masculine,  and  more  important 
subjects  which   come  within  his  professional 
scope.    Aqueducts,  bridges,  sea-ports,  terraces, 
gardens,  fortresses,  and  viaducts,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, are  still  within  the  architect's  realm,  but 
it  is  without  doubt  that  they  are  so  in  this 
country.    Without  entering  into  the  subject, 
which  is  a  very  important  oae,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  prolonged  consideration,  of  the  trans- 
ference of  various  kinds  of  work  from  architects 
to  the    comparatively  youthful  profession  of 
civil  engineer,  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
press  at  present   is  the   vast  attention  now 
bestowed  on  the  tasteful  decoration  of  buildings 
internally,  on  such  matters  as  the  colour  and 
material  with  which   the  walls    are  to  be 
covered,  the  patterns  of  paper,  the  carpeting, 
and  so  on.     There  is  a  recognition  of  the 
canons  of  taste    displayed  by  even  the  most 
careless  of  housekeepers  on  such  subjects,  which 
is  greatly  encouraging  to  those  who  have  a  love 
for  art.     Glass-staining  is  a  subject  which 
naturally  claims  our  attention  in  this  connection. 
It  is  a  subject  of  great  congratulation,  I  think, 
that  good  stained-glass  is  confined  not  to  our 
churches  and  public  buildings  as  heretofore,  but 
has  found  its  way  into  our  private  houses.  In 
Edinburgh  and  other  portions  of  Scotland,  one  is 
certain  to  find  in  the  hall  and  staircase  of  our 
good  houses,  well-designed  and  executed  stained- 
glass,  giving  an  air  of  refinement  and  art  which 
nothing  else  can  give.    A  window  is  more  potent 
as  an  artistic  medium  than  any  dead  surface  can 
possibly  be.    Obtuse  people  may  ignore  the 
beauty  of  a  wall-paptr,  or  the  lines  of  a  fresco, 
simply  because ,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  look  at 
them,  but  no  person,  even  the  most  imnoticing, 
can  fail  to  take  cognisance  of  the  stained,  glass 
window  of  a  hall  or  staircase.     The  very  use  of 
one's  eyes  is  dependent  upon  the  rays  which  come 
through  the  glass,  every  article  or  object  looked 
upon  is  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  medium — 
and  perforce  the  attention  of  the  most  phlegmatic 
is  called  to  the  window.  It  is  of  vast  importance, 
therefore  a  matter  of  great  congratulation,  that 
this  important  feature  of  a  house  is  becoming 
more  and  more  artistically  treated.  The  universal 
arrangement  for  a  hall  or  stair- window  of  20  years 
ago,  of  a  diaper-pattern  of  ground  sheet  in  the 
middle,  with  ruby  border  4in.  broad,  with  a 
Vitruvian  scroll  picked  in  the  red,  and  with 
never-failing  blue  pateras  at  the  corners,  is 
rapidly    dying    a    natural    death.    Such  an 
arrangement    is  confined    as  a    rule  now  to 
the     semi-detached     villas     of  speculative 
builders,  whose  object  in  building  houses  is  not 
to  produce  anything  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but 
simply,  Uke  the  scissors-seller  in  the  ' '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  to  produce  an  article  that  will  sell. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  orthodox  arrangement 
above  described — with  its  red  periphery — is  an 
ugly  one.    It  very  often  is  not  ugly  ;  but  the 
objectionable  thing  is,  that  it  was  a  universal 
arrangement,  indicating  an  utter  deadness  and 
torpor  in  the  treatment  of  this  important  fea- 
ture.   Let  us  rejoice  that  the  torpor  has  passed 
away,  and  that  in  the  active  application  of  well- 
designed  stained  glass  we  are  seeing  the  indica- 
tion of  more  artistic  times.    In  the  recently- 
revived  Queen  Anne  architecture  stained  glass 
and  coloured  glass  of  various  kinds  plays  a  very 
important  part  for  the  upper  portions  of  win- 
dows, above  the  broad  transom  of  wood  or  stone 
which  is  a  common  feature  of  the  architecture. 
It  is  not  the  least  likely  that  the  Queen  Anne 
style  will  take  much  root  here.    It  is  essentially 
a  style  suitable  for  brick,  while  our  building 
material  all  over  Scotland  is  stone — good  free- 
stone.    The  difference  of  material  must  and 
ought  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the  designer. 
The  lines  and  proportions  suitable  for  the  use  of 
small  rectangular  blocks  of  brick  are  totally  out 
of  keeping  with  the  more  colossal  proportions 
which  are  becoming  with  huge  blocks  of  stone  or 
marble.    The  style  of  design  which  is  right  and 
suitable  and  beautiful  in  the  one  case  is  totally 
out  of  keeping  in  the  other.    While  this  is  so, — 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this  exceedingly  quaint 
style  of  building,  with  its  thick  astragals,  lead 
lights,  and  beautiful  small  and  well-proportioned 
mouldings  will  never  come  so  far  north  to  any 
appreciable  extent, — I  think  it  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  attention  whether  we  might  not,  in 
imitation  of  its  love  for  stained  glass  introduce 
into  our  windows,  both  of  living-rooms  and 


bed-rooms,  a  great  deal  more  variety  and  glory 
than  we  usually  think  of.  In  an  architect's  prac- 
tice, here  and  now,  after  he  fills  a  window  of  a 
dining-room  or  bed-room  with  the  best  British 
plate,  one-quarter  inch  tliick,  or  21oz.  sheet,  he 
thinks  his  duty  is  completed  there.  Now  I  think 
we  might  very  well  and  profitably  bestow  a 
little  more  time  and  consideration  than  this 
summary  procedure   indicates  upon  our  win- 
dows.   Where  light  to  the  I'ooms  is  not  of 
supreme  importance,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  villa 
with  no  immediately  contiguous  dwelling,  it 
might  very  well  be  considered  whether  a  little 
stained  glass  in  the  upper  sashes  or  borders 
might  not  be  advisable.    The  feature  is  a  very 
pretty  one,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Queen  Anne 
should  have  a  monopoly  of  a  feature  which  may 
be  made  to  apply  to  all  architecture.    The  im- 
provements in  all  departments  of  industry  where 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  can  be  shown  is  un- 
deniable.   The  source  to  which  we  more  directly 
trace  this  great  advance  is  naturally  our  schools 
of  art.    Our  carvers  in  wood  and  stone,  our 
engravers,  our  modellers,  our  designers  for  furni- 
ture, crockery,  anil  ironwork,  have  all  had  their 
hands  and  eyes  trained  under  able  teachers,  and 
with  the  best  models  of  antiquity  before  them. 
Such  schools  are  not  confined  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  but  are  to  bo  found  in  all  the  important 
towns  of  Scotland.    Their  influence  within  the 
last  25  years  has  been  enormoiis.    All  those  of 
us  who  have  undergone  the  training  of  such 
schools,  can  testify  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
them  on  individual  character.    Brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  best  work  of  past  times,  and  under 
the  tuition  of  able,  energetic  masters,  whose 
hearts  are  in  their  work,  if  there  is  any  latent 
art-talent  within  us,  any  burning  love  for 
things  beautiful,  it  is  sui-e  to  take  fii'e  under 
such  circumstances.    It  is  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  schools 
and  lectureships  of  art  throughout  the  country, 
we  are  now  to  have  a  chair  of  art  in  our  Edin- 
burgh University,  the  funds  for  which  are 
insured  by  the  provisions  of  Sii-  John  Watson 
Gordon's  will.    This  chair  will,  without  doubt, 
give  great  impetus  to  all  artistic  subjects  among 
us.    It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  immediate 
effects  will  appear.    Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  but  the  leavening  influence  of  a  professor- 
ship of  art  in  an  intellectual  centre  like  that  of 
Edinburgh  will  soon  render  itself  felt.    This  is 
our  first  professorship  of  art  in  Scotland,  and  i*-, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  on  a  hard- 
headed,  close-fisted,   metaphysical,  matter-of- 
fact  people  will  be  encouraging.    We  labour  at 
great  disadvantage  in  Scotland  in  all  matters  of 
art  as  compared  with  such  favoured  countries  as 
Italy,  where  the  very  air  is  laden  with  artistic 
ideas;  where  the  common,  blue -bloused  work- 
man will  criticise  you  a  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
or  Titian  in  no  ignorant  babble,  but  in  good  set 
terms.     Or  I  might   take   an  example  from 
the  cognate  field  of  music,  from  an  incident 
which  happened  under  my  own  eyes  in  Florence. 
An  audience    composed  of  plain  people,  the 
burghers  or  shopkeepers  of  the  city,  at  an 
operatic  performance  united  in  condemning  a 
prima  donna's  bad  note,  and  would  in  no  wise 
permit  her  to  proceed  tiU  after  three  attempts 
she  accomplished  the  faulty  note  to  their  satis- 
faction.    Such  an   incident  is   impossible  in 
Scotland  ;  we  have  no  such  artistic  training  here. 
The  day  is  just  dawning  upon  us.    In  Italy  the 
people  have  been  under  training  in  such  matters 
for  centuries.    Art  runs  in  their  blood.  The 
great  men  of  their  coimtry,  of  whom  even  the 
common  people  are  proud,  are  not  so  much  their 
kings,  their  warriors,  and  their  statesmen,  but 
their  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  their 
Tintorettos,     Veroneses,      Michael  Angelos, 
Palladios.     What  a  contrast  this    is  to  our 
Scotland.    In  a  bleak,  unfertile,  rocky  country 
our  ancestors  had  enough  to  do  to  wrest  a 
living  from  the  sterile  rocks.    No  time  was 
theirs  for  the  amenities  of  life,  for  those  arts 
which  render  life  worth  living  for,  the  painting, 
the  sculpture,  and  the  architecture.    A  better 
day  is  drawing  upon  us,  the  country  is  becoming, 
by  the  sturdy  energy  of  her  sons,  more  and  more 
wealthy.     The    cultured    leisured    class  are 
increasing  in  number,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are 
flourishing.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
as  we  proceed  in  our  race  of  artistic  life,  our 
taste  shoidd  be  wisely  guided,  that  true  canons 
of  art  shoiUd  regulate  us  both  in  designing  and 
criticising.    It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  appointment  of  a  profesorship  is  of  national 
imp  ortance.  The  prelections  of  the  class-room  wiU 


influence  the  whole  people,  stirring  up  thought, 
discussion,  and  controversy.    Our  natflonal  love 
for  combat  and  metaphysics  will  find  ample  play 
in  rival  theories  of  art-opposing  styles  of  archi- 
tecture— different  canons  of  taste — but  contest 
indicates  life,  and  as  these  subjects  of  art  are 
discussed  among  us  with  more  and  more  vigour 
and  knowledge,  the  more  does  the  subject  itself 
become  part  of  the  life  and  soul  of  the  people. 
Having  said  so  much  on  several  incidents  and 
features  which  seem  to  be  entirely  favourable  to 
our  profession,  which  appear  to  tend  to  con- 
solidate   our   honourable  position   in  society, 
and    which  tend   to  the   enlarging    and  ex- 
tending   of  OUT  professional    knowledge,  it 
may    not    be  out    of  place  to  take  note  of 
things  which  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,    some  characteristics  of  modem  archi- 
tects which  do  not  raise  them  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
It  is  not  wise  to  be  too  self-complaisant,  to  be 
perpetually  singing  pseans  of  self-gratulation 
over  our  progress.    It  is  well  to  look  in  the 
miiTor  occasionally  to   see   where   stains  and 
soiling  are,  so  that  a  cleansing  remedy  may  be 
applied  to  remove  defects  where  they  are  found 
to  exist.    Among  the  subjects  affecting  our 
profession  which  are  perpetually  cropping  up  in 
law  courts  or  elsewhere,  is  that  of  commission. 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  the  legitimate  fee  of 
•5  per  cent.,  which  is  nothing  more  than  fair 
remuneration  for  the  arduous  and  responsible 
work  of  the  architect.     The  commission  which, 
appears  in  so  many  lawsuits  as  being  paid  to 
architects    is    the    surreptitious,  underhand, 
disgraceful  bribe  applied    by  manufacturerp, 
patentees,  and  other  proprietors   of  buUding 
appliances  to  have  their  goods  introduced  into 
buildings.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  among 
honest  members  of  our  profession  about  this 
species  of  commission,  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unbecoming  an  association  like  tliis  to  set  its 
face  against  such  practices,  which  assuredly 
tend  to  disgrace  our  calling.    The  leaven  of  this 
coiTuption    works    in    divers    ways,    and  I 
think  it  is  well  that  every  upright  practitioner 
should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  its  exposure. 
One  test  is  sufficient  to  blow  all  the  plausible 
theories  advanced  for  accepting:  commission  such 
as  I  speak  of  into  the  clouds.    If  the  architect 
will  in  plain  words  inform  his  employer  that  on 
the  £100  roof  which  he  has  just  designed  he  has 
pocketed  £25  of  commission  irrespective  of  his 
fee,  then,  but  not  tiU  then,  I  shall  believe  that 
the  architect  is  acting  as  an  honest  man.  There 
are,  however,  other  and  grosser  forms  in  which 
commission  is  sometimes  taken,  or  in  which  I 
have  heard  it  was  taken,  which  only  require  to 
be  mentioned  to  receive  the  hearty  condemna- 
tion of  such  an  association  as  ours.    I  have 
heard  that  some  men  calling  themselves  arclii- 
tects  have  in  taking  estimates  so  manipulated 
the  offers  of  the  tradesmen  as  to  secure  the  work 
for  creatures  of  their  own ;  have  so  arranged 
the  figures  of  the  offers  by  opening  them  before- 
hand and  adjusting  them  with  contractors  on 
whom  they  wished  to  confer  the  work,  that  large 
slices  of  emolument  should  be  hidden  in  the 
estimates,  ultimately  to  pa«s  into  the  pocket  of 
the  architect.     Such  a  form  of  wickedness — for 
it  can  be  called  nothing  else — is  little  liable  to 
become  common  unless  among  men  who  are 
bent  on  being  rogues.    It  is  conscious  of  its 
blackness  and  so    keeps  out    of  sig'ht.  Let 
us,    then,    visit  with    righteous  indignatior, 
wherever   we    find   them,    such   mean  and 
dastardly    attempts   to    lower     an  honour- 
able calling.     As  long  as  we  accept  and  act 
upon  the  sound  and   healthy  principle  that 
the  architect  should  in  connection  with  his  woi  k 
receive  no  rcnmiteration  whatever  except  what  he 
receives  directly  and  immediately  from  his  em- 
ployer, there  is  no  danger  of  our  profession 
falling  into  disrepute.    Let  us  act  as  upright 
men  receiving  no  back-hand  gifts  or  commissions 
or  douceurs  or  bribes,  and  visit  with  exposure 
and  contempt  all  attempts  to  the  contrary  mode 
of  dealing,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  in  course 
of  time  we  shall  take  a  higher  and  more  honour- 
ble  position  in  society.     An  aspect  of  this  com- 
mission question  presents  itself  which  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  outside  public  who  employ 
architects.    These  members  of  our  profession 
who  live  by  their  legitimate  fees  may  often  be 
twitted  with  the  largeness  of  our  recognised  fee 
of  5  per  cent.,  and  be  told  that  many  practi- 
tioners work  for  less.    I  have  no  desire  to  lay 
down  a  hard  and  fast  Une  on  this  point,  and  say 
that  in  some  instances — such  as  in  the  case  of 
large  plain  buildings,  stores,   or  warehouses, 
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■where  there  are  hundreds  of  pillars  of  the  same 
dimcnsionB,  windows  all  the  same  and  ho  on — I 
say  in  such  a  case  our  fee  may  witli  fairness  bo 
modified  very  much.  Tliero  is  no  possibility  of 
laying-  down  a  hard  and  fast  lino  of  remuneration. 
Each  ease  must  bo  decided  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  with  a  fair  spirit  on  botli  sides, — there  is  no 
danger  of  any  serious  collision  between  cliemt  and 
architect.  Butspeakinggenerally,  I  am  satisfied  I 
am  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  architects  who 
have  been  in  business  for  any  length  of  time  that 
the  ordinary  recognised  fee  is  as  fair  and  moderate 
remuneration  as  could  be  stated.  A  less  fee  will  not 
remunerate  any  professional  man  adequately,  if 
he  discharges  his  duty  faithfully  and  energeti- 
cally to  his  client.  And  it  is  here  that  this 
question  of  commission  works  mischief.  Some 
architects  offer  their  services  for  3,  2,  even  1 
per  cent.  I  have  heard  of  some  cases  where 
architects  offered  even  to  work  for  nothing.  I 
would  warn  aU  clients  to  look  with  much  sus- 
picion on  such  offers,  because  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  architect  can  be  acting  in  good 
faith.  He  finds  his  fee  inadequate,  and  inevi- 
tably betakes  himself  to  devious  ways  of  com- 
missions and  bribes  from  contractors  to  eke  out 
his  living.  This  is  so  palpable  that  it  is 
astonishing  the  outside  public  who  employ 
architects  do  not  see  it.  But  it  is  within  my 
own  knowledge  that  there  are  men  belonging  to 
our  profession  who  habitually  undertake  work 
for  a  nominal  fee  to  the  client,  but  who  make 
that  same  client  pay  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
fees  by  manipulating  the  items  in  the  schedules 
with  the  contractors  in  such  a  way  as  no  client 
can  detect.  The  thing  is  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful, and  we  cannot  do  better  towards  our 
profession  than  by  denouncing  such  courses  of 
procedure,  and,  in  our  own  practice,  preserving 
clean  hands.  Depend  upon  it,  honest,  upright 
dealing  will,  in  course  of  time,  receive  its  due  re- 
ward. 

The  President  concluded  his  address  by  a 
reference  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  May  next, 
in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A., 
and  exi5res.«ed  a  hope  that  good  to  the  pro- 
fession might  result  therefrom,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  matter  of  competi- 
tions. 


THE  LAW  AS  AFFECTING  QUANTITY- 
SURVEYORS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  F. 
Turner,  barrister,  read  a  paper  upon  this 
subject.  The  author  defined  a  quantity- 
surveyor  as  one  employed  to  ascertain,  by  the 
oversight  of  another's  project  for  buUdings, 
or  other  constructive  works,  the  quantities  of 
material,  and  of  certain  kinds  of  labour,  required 
for  their  accomplishment.  As  a  distinct  and  in* 
dependent  vocation,  said  Mr.  Turner,  the  pro- 
fession is  so  nearly  of  yesterday,  that  a  much- 
respected  member  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
is  often  described  as  "  the  Father  of  Quantity- 
Surve}ing."  And  yet  he  has  a  kinship,  if  he 
cannot  trace  lineal  descent,  from  the  "men 
of  skill  and  eunnynge,"  who,  according 
to  a  Statute  of  the  First  Edward,  were 
busiest  when  "  castelles  and  other  buyld- 
ynges"  were  doomed  to  destruction.  The 
modem  quantity-surveyor  is,  however,  chiefly 
wanted  when  a  man  who  desires  to  build  a 
house  sits  down  to  count  the  cost  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  finish.  The  endless  and  ever- 
increasing  details  of  extensive  building  opera- 
tions have  made  such  preliminary  calculation  a 
work  of  immense  labour,  which  the  architect  is 
generally  unwiUing — which  many  builders  are 
but  indifferently  qualified — to  undertake.  To 
fill  the  gap,  the  quantity-surveyor  came  into 
separate  existence,  by  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  the  architect  or 
surveyor  who  had  the  best  head  for  figures 
developed,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  into  the 
quantity -surveyor  pure  and  simple.  This  separa- 
tion, though  now  sufficiently  pronounced,  was 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  accom- 
plished. The  builder  originally  estimated  quan- 
tities for  given  works  in  a  rough-and-ready 
way,  by  memory  and  the  rule  of  thumb,  with 
results  neither  more  nor  less  satisfactory  than 
generally  attend  that  process,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  the  quantity-surveyor  had  vindicated  his 
raison  d'etre.  Having  done  so,  what  are  his 
obligations,  responsibUitiea,  and  remedies  ?  To 
whom  does  he  owe  the  one,  and  from  whom 


must  he,  under  given  conditions,  seek  tho  other? 
His  obligations  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  He 
must  have  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge, 
which  lie  must  exercise  with  reasonable  care  and 
skill.    This  requirement  of  "  comjietent  know- 
ledge and  skill"  has  all  the  merits  and  all  the 
demerits  of  general  rules.    It  is  so  true  that  no 
one  can  dispute  it,  and  so  vague  that  no  one  can 
determine   whether   a   particular   case  comes 
within  it.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  qupstion  of 
fact  for  the  jury,  to  be  decided  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  experience  of  the  surveyor,  and 
the  representations  he  may  have  made  as  to  his 
own  qualifications.    He  is  not  bound  to  reach 
the  very  highest  standard  of  professional  excel- 
lence, but  he  is  bound  to  possess  a  reasonable 
amount  of  natural  capacity,  and  to  have  culti- 
vated his  powers  with  reasonable  diligence. 
The  obligation  as  to  care  and  skill  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  particular  work  must  be  stated  in 
very  similar  terms.    It  is,  of  course,  open 
to    any    quantity -surveyor    to    warrant  his 
quantities,     vouching    their    absolute  accu- 
racy, and    undertaking   to    make    good  the 
loss    which   any    inaccuracy    may  occasion 
to  builder  or  building-owner.    But,  in  practice, 
such  warranting  is  very  rare,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  ever  advisable.    In  every  set  of 
plans  and  specifications  there  will  be  many  items 
which  different  persons  will  differently  construe, 
and  as  to  which  the  quantity-surveyor  must 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  discretion.  He 
must  not  be  a  mere  measujing  and  calculating 
machine.   He  is  bound  to  take  out  his  quantities 
"with  brains"; — to  bring  his  knowledge  of 
architectural  detail,  and  of  the  properties  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  to  bear  upon  the  work  in  hand. 
Even  in  carefully-prepared  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, there  will  be  occasional  ambiguities  and 
inaccuracies,  for  which  the  quantity-surveyor 
must  make  allowance  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
And  when  he  has  done  his  best  and  his  utmost, 
there  will  remain  the  inevitable  residuum  of 
mortal  frailty,  which  will  crop  out  somewhere 
and     somehow,     when     the    work    in  hand 
necessitates  hundreds  or  thousands  of  minute 
calculations.     Humamnn   (st  errare ;   but  the 
point  at  which  the  error  ceases  to  be  venial, 
and    becomes    evidence    of  lack   of  reason- 
able care  and  skill,  is,  like  lack  of  reasonable 
competence,  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  Pre- 
cise definition  is  the  more  impossible,  because, 
while  competence  may  be  with  each  individual 
something  like  a  fixed  quantity,  the  measure  of 
care  and  skUl  may  be  affected  by  many  circum« 
stances.  The  materials  provided  for  the  quantity- 
surveyor  may  consist  of  plans  hastily  drawn,  cr 
more  hastily  adopted  from  other  buildings  in 
which  they  have  already  done  duty  ;  they  may 
have  been  finished  without    proper    care,  or 
perhaps  not  finished  at  all ;  some    portions  of 
them    may    involve    structural  differences  of 
which  no  sufficient  account  has  been  taken ; 
the  specification  may  be  loosely  and  inadequately 
worded,    and    the    time     between    the  first 
instructions  and  the  day  on  which  the  bills  of 
quantities  are  to  be  ready  for  the  builders  may 
be  entirely  insufficient.  When  work  is  performed 
under  such   conditions,  the  quantities  should 
form  part  of  the  contract,  as  then  the  building 
owner  will  not  have  to  pay  for  what  he  does  not 
get,  nor  will  the  builder  have  to  supply  anything 
for  which  he  is  not  paid.     It  may  be  said  that 
such  a  course  tends  to  make  the  quantity- sur- 
veyor careless,  and  consequently  to  injure  the 
profession  by  lowering  its  standard  of  excellence. 
This  may  be  so  when  the  materials  and  time  are 
both  sufficient.  But  the  quantities  will  be  stipu- 
lated as  a  part  of  the  contract  by  every  surveyor 
who  would  make  himself  safe,  for  when  a  build- 
in  g  fails  to  f  ulfil  expectations,  he  who  has  hvirried 
on  or  scamped  his  pari,  is  precisely  the  man  who 
is  most  likely  to  find  fault  with  the  conse- 
quences  of  his  own   mistakes,  and  attribute 
them   to   the   quantity-surveyor's  negligence. 
In  addition  to  these  three  qualities,  of  reason- 
able competence,  care,  and  skill,  the  quantity- 
surveyor,  like  all  other  persons  in  confidential 
capacities,  is  bound  to  the  strictest  good  faith 
and  the  highest  honour.    Mr.   Eve  spoke  in 
that  room  in  April  last  of  charges  for  litho- 
graphy, multiplying  the  real  cost  manyfold  ;  of 
quantities  "loaded"    with  a  fancy  price  for 
abortive  plans  ;  of  "  the  privilege  of  tendering," 
purchased  by  adding  a  percentage  to  the  con- 
tract, which  builder  or  building-owner  must 
pay.    Any  such  deflection  from  the  straight 
line  of  duty  is  forbidden,  alike  by  the  law  of  the 


land  and  by  tho  higher  laws  of  morality.  It 
cannot  bo  too  clearly  understood  that  decision 
after  decision  has  firmly  established  the  doctrine 
that  all  profit,  secretly  made  by  a  confidential 
agent,  belongs  to  tho  principal,  even  when  he 
has  suffered  no  actual  damage  from  its  improper 
receipt,  while,  if  damage  does  result  from  any 
such  bargaining,  neither  judge  nor  jury,  when 
dealing  out  penalties,  will  weigh  in  golden 
scales  the  sum  payable  by  the  agent  who  has 
thus  betrayed  his  trust. 

{To  he  continued.) 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Ilediccval  Trade -Cards  (London:  Marlborough 
and  Co.)  are  patterns  of  a  series  of  superior 
trade-cards,  almanacs,  &c.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  Mediaeval  about  them,  but  they 
are  generally  of  decent  design — principally 
foliage  or  conventionalised — and  very  well 
executed ;  quite  superior  to  the  usual  run  of 
such  things  a  dozen  years  back,  and  better  than 

a    good   deal    turned    out  now.  Bomestie 

Plumbing  and  Water  Service,  by  William  White, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (London:  Lockwood  and 
Co.)  is  a  readable,  useful  treatise.  It  seems 
principally  written  to  recommend  the  sanitary 
appliances  manufactured  by  a  Midland  firm,  in 
which  Mr.  White  has,  as  he  says,  an  obvious 
interest,  but  that  interest  is  not  unduly 
obtruded ;  the  author's  conclusions  are,  we 
think,  sensible  and  fair,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
a  leading  architect  like  Mr.  White  moving  in  a 
matter  to  which  many  among  us  have  hereto- 
fore given  by  far  too  little  attention.  The 

Elements  of  Mechanism,  by  T.  M.  Goodeve, 
M.A.  (London  :  Longmans  and  Co.)  is  a 
new    edition,    rewritten  and    enlarged,  of  a 

standard  text-book  of    its  subject.  London 

Smoke  and  Fog,  by  Frederick  Edwards,  jnn. 
(London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  is  an 
interesting  additional  chapter  to  the  author's 
well-known  book  on  the  Ventilation  of  Dwelling 
Houses.  We  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Edwards  in  some  of  his  strictures  on  open 
fireplaces  ;  but  he  is  fully  entitled  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject,  because  he  writes  well,  and  is 
practically  acquainted  with  his  subject. — — 
Stationary  Engine  Driving,  by  Michael  Reynolds 
(London:  Lockwood  and  Co.),  is  a  practical, 
well-written,  and  well-illustrated  manual,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  everybody  in 
charge  of  an  engine.  There  are  nowadays  so 
many  places  where  engines  are  at  work  and 
where  an  engineer,  properly  so  called,  is  never 
seen,  that  the  book  ought  to  have  a  large 
additional  circulation  outside  the  circle  to  which 
the  author  more  especially  appeals. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Dudley. — On  Saturday,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings, 
M.P.,  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
students  of  the  above  school.  The  annual  report 
showed  that  145  students  had  attended  the  art 
and  18  the  science  classes  during  the  year. 
This  was  an  increase,  and  the  fees  had  amounted 
to  £171  18s.  The  Government  grant  had  been 
£91  7s.,  and  the  subscriptions  £51  5s.  The 
lack  of  subscriptions  showed  a  want  of  interest 
in  the  objects  for  which  the  schools  were 
founded.  It  was  stated  that  out  of  50,000  in- 
habitants only  twenty-five  subscribed  to  the 
funds  of  the  school,  and  that  only  two  members 
of  the  Corjioration  gave  anything. 

Perth. — The  prizes  and  certificates  gained  by 
successful  students  in  the  Perth  school  of  art 
were  distributed  on  Monday  night  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Parker,  M.P.,  who  gave  an  address,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  advanced  place  amongst  the  men 
of  science  and  inventors  talcen  by  Scotchmen, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  something  more 
would  be  done  in  a  national  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  Scotland.  The  annual  report 
showed  that  206  students  attended  the  art 
classes  last  session,  being  an  increase  of  38  over 
the  number  of  tho  previous  year.  Of  these,  62 
sat  at  the  local  examinations,  with  the  result 
that  10  prizes  and  42  cerUficates  were  gained. 
Besides  this,  one  advanced  certificate  was  gained 
in  solid  construction,  7  passed  in  machine  con- 
struction, and  8  in  building  construction.  Iq 
the  science  classes  proper,  1  prize  and  7  cer- 
tificates were  taken,  in  mathematics  1  prize, 
and  7  certificates  in  chemistry. 
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ABCHITECTURAL  &  ACHJEOLOGICAL. 
SOCIETIES. 

British  Aecu-uoloqical  Association'.  —  The 
opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  in 
the  chair.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  de- 
scribed an  early  font,  apparently  Saxon,  in  Stanton 
Church,  Gloucester.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Lloyd 
reported  the  discovery  of  Saxon  carved  work 
during  the  recent  restoration  of  his  church  at 
Broad  Hinton,  Wilts,  and  exhibited  a  full-sized 
drawing.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  reported 
the  discovery  of  a  Roman  pavement  of  beautiful 
design  in  the  Close,  Winchester,  of  which  the 
Rev.  C.  Collier  sent  a  dravnng.  Mr.  Walker 
produced  and  described  the  matrix  of  the  old 
Chapter  Seal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Wol- 
verhampton, which  has  replaced  an  earlier  one 
of  silver  now  lost.  Mr.  Lewis  described  a 
kitchen-midden  at  the  Roman  Castle  of  Pevensey, 
and  exhibited  several  fragments  of  very  early 
pottery.  He  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  a  Saxon 
coflSn-lid,  found  at  Bexhill  church,  where  much 
Saxon  walling  has  been  found  above  the  Norman 
arches  during  recent  repairs.  Mr.  W.  Myers, 
F.S.A.,  produced  a  vast  number  of  flint  imple- 
ments from  Cissbury  Camp,  and  described  the 
circumstances  of  their  discovery  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  large  quantities  may  be 
found.  Mr.  C.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
Hebrew  phylactery,  and  a  remarkable  Etruscan 
puzzle  case  without  any  aperture.  The  chair- 
man produced  several  beautiful  specimens  of 
early  pottery  found  in  London,  including  a  13th- 
century  green  ware  jug  of  large  size.  Also  an 
early  Chinese  carving  in  jasper,  found  in  exca- 
vations at  Bishopsgate.  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan, 
r.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
congress  at  Devizes,  and  revi'^wed  the  principal 
objects  inspected,  alluding  especially  to  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  at  Stonehenge.  The 
second  paper  was  by  Mr,  C.  H.  Compton,  on 
the  Castle  Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
has  recently  been  opened  out  and  freed  from  the 
modem  buildings  that  surrounded  it.  The  roof  is 
beautifully  groined,  and,  as  the  reader  observed, 
the  Tower  atforded  access  from  the  moat  to  the 
Queen's  apartments.  The  whole  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  A  large 
Roman  brick,  from  the  recently -discovered  wall, 
was  exhibited  and  described.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  on  the  Roman  Wall,  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
when  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Cambridge  Antiquabian  Society. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  15th 
inst..  Professor  Hughes  exhibited  some  Roman 
objects  found  under  a  stone  in  Cwmlleoh,  near 
Blaencwmpennantmoelangell,  in  Denbighshire  ; 
they  consisted  of  an  intaglio  in  sardonyx,  with 
the  device  of  a  lion  passant,  set  in  an  ornamental 
gold  ring,  with  a  torque  cable  border.  With 
them  were  found  two  Roman  brass  coins  of  the 
Emperors  Caiug  Victorinus  and  Gallienus 
(260-8  a.d.)  The  exliibitor  showed  that  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  the  Romans  ad- 
vanced far  into  the  eastern  valleys  of  the  Ber- 
wyns.  He  also  showed  a  small  token,  found  in 
excavating  for  foundations  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, having  on  the  obverse  a  stag  passant  and 
the  name  "William  Li(m)ber,"  and  on  the  re- 
verse, "  Lover  W.D."  and  the  legend  "In  Ches- 
terton." A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Foster 
on  his  recent  excavations  at  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery  at  Barrington,  Cambs.  During  Mayand 
June  last  he  opened  114  graves,  which  yielded  a 
harvest  of  Anglo-Saxon  relics,  including  fibulee, 
beads,  clasps,  spears,  and  swords.  On  the  same 
site  was  a  fosse,  and  within  its  area  a  number  of 
pits,  all  filled  with  a  dark  greasy  earth,  inter- 
spersed with  fragments  of  rough  pottery,  bones, 
and  teeth  of  animals.  The  fosse  and  pits  he  re- 
garded as  earlier  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery. Among  the  objects  exhibited  were  four 
pairs  of  bronze-gilt  fibulse,  saucer-shaped,  and 
having  detached  rings ;  two  pairs  of  bronze-gilt 
clasps,  said  to  be  unique  ;  and  two  ale- rats  of 
wood,  one  with  bronze  rings,  the  other  hooped 
with  iron.  The  Vicar  of  Barrington  showed 
other  objects  recovered  from  the  same  spot,  and 
regarded  the  earlier  fosse  and  ditch  to  have  been 
the  site  of  an  Anglo-Romano  dwelling-place. 
Mr.  Redfam  showed  an  English  terra-cotta  lamp, 
and  Mediseval  pottery,  found  at  the  back  of  a 
house  in  Petty  Cury,  Cambridge. 

Edinbuegh  Aechiteotueal  Association. — 
The  first  meeting  of  the  23rd  session  of  the 


above  Association  was  held  last  week,  when  the 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  M'Lachlan,  which  we  give  in 
another  form  elsewhere. 

The  LrvEEPOoL  Aeciiitectueal  Society. — The 
second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  thirty- third 
session  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-street,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  3rd,  the 
President,  Mr.  C.  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  being 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  the  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled,  "Two 
Faces  under  a  Hood  ;  or,  Hypocriticism  in  Art," 
was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult.  A  discussion 
ensued  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  in  which 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Doyle,  Wm.  Parslow,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Joseph  Boult,  and  the  President  took  part. 
Previous  to  the  ordinary  meeting  a  meeting  of 
the  class  of  design  and  construction  was  held  in 
the  smill  library,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Deacon  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Doyle,  when  13 
sets  of  designs  for  a  "sideboard"  were  handed 
in.  The  second  meeting  of  this  class  was  held 
Nov.  17th,  when  Mr.  Aldridge  delivered  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  construction,  the  sub- 
jects for  the  first  being: — The  Local  Building 
Acts  ;  choice  of  site  ;  soil,  aspect,  and  levels  ; 
excavations,  and  concrete. 


COMPETITIONS. 

PoNTEFEACT. — The  Corporation  of  Pontefract, 
in  answer  to  advertisement,  have  received  no 
less  than  59  sets  (averaging  from  5  to  9  sheets 
in  a  set)  of  plans,  under  various  mottoes,  for  an 
addition  to  the  very  old  Town  Hall.  They  have 
been  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  cost  and  trouble  some  of  the  designs 
have  taken  in  execution  is  extraordinary  when 
we  consider  that  the  first  prize  is  only  £50,  and 
the  second  £25,  and  tends  strongly  to  show  the 
present  stagnation  of  trade.  The  vote  in  council 
restricts  the  sum  to  £7,000  as  the  cost  of  the 
new  budding,  but  some  of  the  perspectives  will 
take  that  amount  to  complete  the  main  front, 
and  probably  bring  up  a  total  of  £20,000,  and 
we  are  assured  by  a  correspondent  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  a  respectable  builder  to 
undertake  the  work  of  building  half  a  dozen  sets 
out  of  the  whole  lot  for  the  amount  specified. 
The  Corporation  will  do  well  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  professional  arbitrator  before  giving  their 
final  decision. 


The  North  British  Railway  propose  to  construct 
a  new  tidal  basin  at  Silloth.  It  will  be  six  acres 
in  extent,  being  one -half  larger  than  the  old  dock 
at  that  port,  and  will  have  an  entrance  from  the 
south  end  of  the  old  dock  60ft.  in  width,  with  one 
pair  of  gates.  Messrs.  Meek  and  Son,  civil  engi- 
neers, of  Edinburgh,  liave  been  requested  to  pub- 
lish a  report  on  the  proposal,  and  they  visited 
Silloth  last  wetk,  accompanied  by  Mr.  0.  Boyd, 
the  railsvay  company's  resident  engineer. 

The  memorial-stone  of  new  Sunday-school 
buildings,  about  to  be  added  to  Conduit-street 
chapel,  Plumstead,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
buildings  will  accommodate  500  children,  and  in- 
clude a  lecture -hall,  seated  for  200  adults,  _iufants' 
room,  and  class-rooms.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Poms- 
street,  Woolwich,  is  the  contractor. 

A  new  mission  church  was  opened  in  Berridge- 
road,  Gipsy-hill,  b}'  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  on 
Wednesday  week.  It  is  built  of  red  bricks,  and 
consists  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  ves'ry,  and  is  seated  for  280  persons. 
The  organ  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Walker,  of 
London. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Shoreham 
on  Wednesday  week.  It  is  Italian  in  style,  and 
was  erected  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of, Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  of  Brighton. 
Mr.  Bruton  was  the  contractor,  and  the  cost  was 
about  £1,300. 

The  historical  painter,  Leon  Cogniet,  died  in 
Paris,  on  Sunday,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Guerin,  and  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1817. 
The  picture  that  established  his  fame  was 
"Tintoretto  Painting  the  Dead  Body  of  his 
Daughter,"  which  was  exhibited  in  18i5,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Bordeaux  Museum. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Faversham,  Kent,  was 
reopened  on  Monday  week,  after  renovation,  in- 
ternal decoration  in  colour,  and  imjirovement, 
effected  at  a  cost  of  £600.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  of 
London,  was  the  architect,  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Faver- 
sham, the  builder  and  Mr.  F.  Baker  executed  the 
decorations. 


— — 

Beemondsey. — The  foundation-stone  of  anew 
Town-hall  for  Bermondsoy  was  laid  on  Tuesday, 
on  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Spa- road  and  Neck- 
inger-road,  Bermondsey,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  gathering.  The  site  contains  upwards  of 
49.000ft.  superficial,  which  has  been  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  £12,000.  The  public  hall,  estimated 
to  hold  1,200,  will  be  80ft.  by  52ft.  9in.  in  the 
clear,  and  37ft.  9in.  in  height,  with  galleries  on 
each  side,  and  an  additional  gallery  at  the  south 
end.  The  ground-floor,  according  to  the  plan, 
contains  accommodation  for  the  several  officers 
of  the  vestry,  and  of  the  boards  of  governors 
and  directors,  together  with  a  board  room, 
16ft.  9in.  by  29ft.  6in.  in  the  clear,  and  20ft.  in 
height.  The  public  hall,  which  has  been 
designed  on  the  model  of  Shoreditch  Town-hall, 
may  be  used  without  at  all  interfering  with  the 
business  of  the  parish.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  £21,200,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Co.,  of  Bow.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  G.  Elkington  and  Son,  95,  Cannon- 
street. 

Cockeemoitth. — On  Thursday  week,  a  new 
Sunday-school,  erected  in  connection  with  Christ 
Church,  Cockermouth,  was  opened.  The  school 
is  built  in  the  Early  Geometrical  style,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Jennings,  architect, 
Cockermouth,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
work  has  been  carried  out.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  Tallentire  stone,  in  course -snecked 
rubble,  with  skew  chiselled  dressings.  The 
building  is  roofed  with  green  slates  from  Butter- 
mere  Quarries,  surmounted  with  a  red  tile 
cresting.  Besides  the  main  schoolroom  there 
are  two  class-rooms,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
vestibule,  each  measuring  13ft.  by  Oft.  6in. 
Over  the  vestibule  and  class-rooms  is  a  school 
for  infants,  20ft,  by  13ft.  The  ceiling  has  been 
decorated  by  Mr.  John  Boyd,  of  Cockermouth, 
from  designs  by  the  architect. 

DovEE. — The  memorial-haU  and  Dover  Taber" 
nacle  was  opened  on  the  16th  inst.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  a  hall  capable  of  accommodating 
500  persons  (exclusive  of  galleries  for  which 
provision  has  been  made)  ;  schoolrooms  for  300 
children ;  double  vestries  and  offices.  The 
nature  of  the  site — a  narrow  frontage,  widening 
out  behind — necessitated  special  planning.  The 
hall  being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  ad- 
joining buildings,  light  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
a  large  lantern  in  the  roof.  The  schools  are 
placed  in  front  on  the  1st  and  2nd  floors,  the 
ground-floor  being  occupied  by  the  entrance 
corridor  to  hall,  staircase,  and  kitchen.  The 
whole  buildings  are  Early  English  in  character. 
The  front  is  built  of  red  brick  with  Bath  stone- 
dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Bangor 
slates.  The  contract  was  undertaken  for  about 
£1,860,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bromley,  of 
Dover,  from  the  drawings  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Taylor, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Moorgate-chambers,  72,  Fins- 
bury-pavement,  E.C.  A  pen-and-ink  drawing 
of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  and  wag  reproduced  by  us  in  the 
Building  News  of  Oct.  8. 

Dunstable. — A  new  town-hall  was  opened  at 
Dunstable  on  Wednesday  week.  It  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  one,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  December  last,  and  is  a  much  more 
commodious  structure.  The  ornamental  street 
facade  remained  uninjured,  and  has  been  re- 
paired and  retained,  and  a  new  clock-tower 
built  over  the  central  entrance.  This  leads  to  a 
rectangular  hall,  seating  300  persons,  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  nearly  200  more  in  galleries. 
It  is  lighted  by  a  glazed  roof  carried  on  girders, 
and  also  by  windows  on  one  side,  and  has  a  per- 
manent platform.  At  the  rear  are  a  dining- 
room  and  a  committee- room  ;  and  on  the  upper 
floor,  over  the  kitchen  department,  is  the  magis- 
trates' room,  which  is  lofty  and  well  lighted, 
and  seats  200  persons.  Mr.  Henry  Elliott,  of 
the  Strand,  London,  was  the  architect ;  and  Mr. 
F.  F.  White,  of  Dunstable,  the  builder.  The 
cost  of  reconstruction  has  been  £1,690. 

HoNiTON. — The  chancel  of  the  parish-church 
of  St.  Michael,  Honiton,  is  being  restored,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  by  the  31st  De- 
cember. Mr;  Edward  Ashworth,  of  Exeter, 
long  since  prepared  the  plans,  and  under  his 
immediate  supervision  the  restoration  has  gone 
on  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  months.    There  wQl 
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be  new  carved  oak  stalls  in  place  of  deal  green - 
baized  pews ;  encaustic  tilos  will  bo  laid  in  the 
avenues ;  a  three-light  east  window  will  take 
the  place  of  the  former  one  of  questionable 
taste  ;  and  the  old  rood-.screen,  some  SOl't.  long, 
and  gracefully  groined  on  each  side,  and  the 
two  fine  old  parclose  screens,  which  run  at  right 
angles  from  it,  have  been  carefully  restored. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Kensax  New  Town. — A  new  church  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Kensal  New  Town  for  the  con- 
gregation of  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Souls.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi.  The  plan  will  consist  of  a  continuous 
nave  and  ciiancel,  30ft.  wide  and  about  130ft. 
long,  and  narrow  aisles  6ft.  wide.  The  church 
will  be  entered  by  a  porch  in  Edenliam-street, 
divided  by  a  glazed  wooden  screen  from  the 
nave.  The  high  altar  will  be  backed  by  an 
arcading  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  east  end 
to  form  a  passage-way  between  the  two  walls. 
In  a  space  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a  pierced 
stone  screen  will  be  the  recess  for  the  organ. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  angle  will  be  a 
chapel,  and  at  the  west  a  baptistery,  and  laterally 
there  will  be  reoessts  for  a  Calvary  and  con- 
fessionals. The  features  of  the  church  will  be 
the  broad  spacious  nave  and  chancel,  with  low 
arches  and  tall  clerestory  windows,  from  which 
the  entire  building  will  be  lighted,  the  plain 
unbroken  barrel-vaiilfc  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  Attached  to  the  church 
will  be  sacristies  and  a  new  infant-school  added 
to  the  adjoing  schools.  The  estimated  cost  will 
be  about  £4,500,  and  the  works  will  be  begun 
early  in  the  new  year. 


CHIPS. 

Dr.  W.  Collingridge,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Port  of  London,  is  delivering  a  course  of 
practical  lectures  in  connection  with  the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  Association  to  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.,  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon-street. 

Shrewsbury  Town  Hall,  commenced  in  1834  and 
finished  in  1837,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week. 
The  building  was  erected  from  Sir  E.  Smirke's  de- 
sign, and  was  of  no  particular  architectural  merit, 
but  a  number  of  valuable  pictures  have  been  lost. 

The  foundation  stone  of  new  premises  atHudders- 
field,  for  the  Huddersfield  Banking  Co.,  was  laid 
last  week.  The  contracts  entered  into  up  to  the 
present  time  amount  to  about  £17,000.  The  flre- 
proofing  will  be  done  by  Messrs.  Dennett  and  Co., 
of  Nottingham  and  London  ;  and  the  carving  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  E.-jet%r.  The  building  is  being 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  F.B.I.B.A.,  of 
Lord-street,  Huddersfield. 

At  Shefiield  on  Saturday,  John  Johnson,  joiner 
and  builder,  Wiucobauk,  filed  a  petition  for 
liquidation,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £18,500. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  liabilities  are  debts 
owing  upon  mortgages  of  properties  belonging  to 
the  debtor. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Mackie,  the  Member  for 
"Wakefield,  laid  the  foundation  or  corner  stones  of 
an  enlarged  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Wake- 
field. The  premises  are  now  in  course  of  enlarge- 
ment and  reconstruction,  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  John  Kirk  and  Sons,  of 
Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury.  The  alterations  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  £1,000.  Messrs. 
King  and  Dunning  are  the  contractors  for  the 
bricklayers'  work,  and  Mr.  John  Baker  is  exe- 
cuting the  joiners'  work. 

The  freehold  house.  No.  49,  Long-lane,  Smith- 
field,  adjoining  the  "Barley  Mow  Tavern,''  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  the  City  of  London,  having  a 
ground-floor  area  of  only  190ft.,  was  sold  last 
week  by  Mr.  Eobins  (of  5,  Waterloo-place,  Pall 
Mall)  for  the  sum  of  £860. 

A  memorial  stained-glass  window,  executed  by 
Mr.  Ion  Pace,  of  the  Adelphi  and  Battersea,  has 
been  executed  in  Hare-court  Chapel,  Canonbury, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Raleigh. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  68,  of  Mr- 
George  Wagstaff  Yapp,  latterly  of  Wandsworth, 
but  for  many  years  a  contributor  usually  from 
France  to  the  Building  News,  of  articles  on 
applied  art  and  kindred  topics. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  Dr.  Emery,  in  his  visita- 
tion charge  last  week,  referred  to  the  general  and 
marked  improvement  througliout  the  archdeaconry 
of  the  material  fabrics  of  the  churches.  There 
was  not  one  church  in  Cambridge,  for  example,  on 
which  there  had  not  been,  during  the  17  years  he 
had  held  office,  a  large  expenditure  for  renovation, 
both  without  and  within. 
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TEAPPING  AND  VENTILATING  HOUSE- 
DRAINS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiE, — From  the  number  of  letters  which  have 
appeared  lately  in  the  Builbino  News,  I  judge 
that  house-drains  and  their  trapping  and  venti- 
lation now  claim  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
May  I,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  point  out  that 
what  is  required  to  bo  done  is  to  prevent  stagna- 
tion of  the  air  in  any  part  of  a  drain? 

A  house-tlrain  properly  consists  of  two  por- 
tions :  the  one  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  reaching 
from  the  sewer  to  the  back  of  the  house;  the 
other  vertical,  at  the  back  of  the  house.  These 
two  portions  must  be  continuous  and  intact. 
In  such  a  drain  there  are  two  currents :  one  of 
sewage  downwards,  and  the  other  of  air  up- 


wards ;  and  although  the  liquid  sevrage  wiU  ruu 
downwards  through  a  trap,  the  air  will  not  pass 
upwards  through  it ;  indeed,  the  trap  i  i  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  air  that  way,  like  a  sentinel  in  a  guardhouse. 
At  various  points,  in  the  length  of  the  drain, 
there  are  branches  communicating  with  the 
house.  It  is  these  branches  which  require 
trapping  ;  the  main  portion  of  the  drain  should 
have  no  trap  at  all,  except  it  be  found  possible 
to  place  one  close  to  or  very  near  the  sewer, 
and  then  a  trap  may  be  placed  there,  provided 
an  opening  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  be 
made  on  the  house  side  of  the  trap,  so  that 
fresh  air  may  enter  the  drain  at  that  point,  and 
continue  its  course  uninterruptedly  through 
both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  poi-tions  of 
the  drains,  and  make  its  exit  above  the  roof  of 
the  house.  In  what  I  have  said  I  presuppose 
that  the  vertical  portion  of  the  drain,  which  is 
the  ventilating  pipe,  and  should  be  of  the  same 
size  as  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  drain,  is  a 
pipe  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  venti- 
lating pipe  so  as  to  make  the  house-drain  con- 
tinuous and  perfect ;  and  where  such  a  pipe  is 
provided,  the  soil-pipe  of  the  water-closets  may 
discharge  into  a  trap,  and  have  an  opening  at 
its  foot  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air ;  but  where 
no  special  vertical  ventilating  pipe  is  provided, 
then  the  soil-pipe  should  have  no  trap  at  its 
foot,  but  should  be  made  continuous  with  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  drain.  In  that  case 
the  vertical  portion  as  well  as  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  drain  will  have  branches  upon  it 
communicating  with  the  house,  each  of  which 
should  be  trapped.  Every  branch,  both  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  portions  of  the  drain, 
should  be  as  short  as  possible  ;  but  whatever 
the  length  of  any  branch  may  be,  it  should  have 
a  fall  in  its  whole  length  somewhat  less  than  its 
own  diameter;  otherwise  it  requires  a  venti- 
lating pipe  for  itseK. 

Now  if,  these  principles  be  attended  to  there 
wiU  be  no  stagnation  of  air  in  any  part  of  the 
drain  ;  but  if  traps  are  placed  in  wrong  positions 
then  the  air  in  the  drain  becomes  increasingly 
foul  day  by  day,  because  it  is  stagnant  and  in 
contact  with  sewage,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
probably  find  its  way  into  zhe  house.  I  sup- 
pose I  know  all  the  methods  of  trapping  and 
ventilation  which  have  been  tried,  and  I  judge 
them  all  by  this  one  standard — whether  they 
h5tve  any  tendency  to  create  stagnation  of  the 
air  in  any  part  of  a  drain  or  sewer ;  and  that 
which  is  the  least  objectionable  in  this  respect 
I  consider  to  be  the  best  in  practice.  If  the  air 
in  a  drain  be  allowed  to  stagnate  and  become  so 
foul  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  we  have  no 
practicable  means  of  remedying  the  evil.  Dis- 
infectants wOl  not  do  it.  How  much  better, 
then,  to  allow  the  foul  air  neither  time  nor 
place  to  form  in. — I  am,  &c., 

Chaeles  Slagu. 


COMPETITIONS.  —  LIVERPOOL  INSTI- 
TUTE AND  SCHOOL  OF  ABT. 

Sib, — No  less  than  75  sets  of  design.?  (em- 
bracing 598  drawings)  have  been  sent  in  for  the 
above  building,  the  contemplated  outlay  on  which 
is  only  £10,000,  yielding,  therefore,  if  carried 
out,  a  commission  to  the  profession  of  £500. 

May  I  venture  to  ask  each  competitor  to 
assist  the  investigation  of  the  R.I.B.A.  Com- 
petitions Committee,  by  informing  me  by  letter 
(under  his  motto  if  he  pleases)  the  actual  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  incurred  in  preparing  his 
design,  and  also  as  nearly  as  he  can  the  amount 
of  time  expended  on  it,  by  himself  or  his  assist- 
ants, and  his  own  assessment  of  the  value  of 
such  time. — I  am,  &c., 

Thomas  Poetee,  Hon.  Sec.  R.I.B.A.  Com- 
petitions Committee. 

2,    We.stminster- chambers,  Victoria-street, 
Nov.  20. 


A  HINT  TO  COMMITTEES,  LOCAL 
BOARDS,  &c. 

SiE,— May  I,  through  your  paper,  take  the 
liberty  of  advising  all  Competition  Committees 
(not  omitting  the  R.I.B.A.)  to  follow  the  good 
example  set  by  the  committee  for  the  New 
School  of  Art,  Liverpool,  and  publi.sh  in  the 
Building  News  a  list  of  the  mottoes  of  the 
drawings  that  have  been  received  r 

Usually  competitors  cannot  tell,  before  the 
competition  has  been  decided,  whether  their 
drawings  have  been  received  at  all,  or  whether 
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through  delay  in  transit  they  may  have  been 
received  too  late,  and  so  disqualiiied. — I  am, 
&c.,  D.  M. 


VENTILATION  AND  DRAUGHT. 

Sib, — In  an  article  entitled  "  Ventilation  and 
Draught,"  in  the  Buildino  News  for  Nov.  12, 
it  is  stated  that,  for  dwelling-houses,  there  is 
one  objection  to  walls  which  are  impervious  to 
damp,  yiz.,  the  condensation  of  moistui-e  on 
their  inner  surface,  "l)ut  that  this  might  be 
prevented,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  use  of  a 
lining  of  cork,  a  method  that  has  been  attended 
with  some  success  in  some  of  our  ironclads." 
In  a  damp  and  changeable  climate  like  ours  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  walls  built  of,  or  plastered  on 
their  inner  surface  with  some  impervious  mate- 
rial (such  as  Keene's  cement),  do  not,  by 
attracting  the  dampness  existing  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  rooms  and  causing  it  to  condense, 
fulfil  a  healthful  and  beneficial  purpose.  I 
believe  it  was  Dr.  Richardson  who  remarked 
that  walls  of  this  description  are  a  sure  guide  to 
the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  artificial  heat  in 
occupied  rooms.  The  difference  of  feeling  ex- 
perienced on  entering  an  unwarmed  room  in 
cold,  wet  weather,  where  the  walls  are  thin,  and 
built  of  porous  bricks,  compared  with  one  where 
the  walls  are  constructed  of  solid  concrete,  and 
impervious  to  moisture,  is  something  remark- 
able. I  submit,  therefore,  that  a  porous  wall, 
even  if  buUt  hollow,  to  prevent  moisture  pene- 
trating from  the  outside,  but  which  absorbs  a 
certain  amount  of  dampness  internally,  is  in- 
ferior in  healthfulness  to  non-porous  walls.  , 
Bricks  that  have  been  in  use  in  walls  of  stables 
are  quite  unfit  afterwards  for  house-building 
purposes,  on  account  of  their  having  absorbed 
the  impure  gases  generated  in  stables ;  and 
where  the  latter  have  to  be  converted  to  other 
uses,  they  retain  their  peculiar  odour  for  years 
afterwards.  For  roof-coverings  for  stores, 
granaries,  farm-buildings,  and  temporary  struc- 
tures, galvanised  corrugated  iron  wovdd,  in 
many  cases,  be  the  most  suitable  material,  were 
it  not  for  this  condensation,  which,  forming  into 
globules  of  water,  ultimately  drops  to  the  floor 
beneath,  or  trickles  in  little  streams  down  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  iron,  and  thence  to  the 
walls.  A  remedy  for  this  has  been  asked  for  in 
vain  in  the  columns  of  the  Building  News  ; 
possibly,  if  a  lining  of  hair-felt,  or  some  good 
non-conductor,  could  be  fixed  to  the  waved 
surface  of  the  iron  by  an  adhesive  material,  it 
would  be  a  partial  remedy.  Through- ventilation 
has  been  suggested,  but  is  practically  of  little 
use  ;  matchboard  lining  is  expensive,  and  not 
always  practicable,  as  with  curved  roofs,  for 
instance.  The  application  of  cork  as  an  ab- 
sorbent lining  to  the  ironclads  is,  I  am  told, 
only  a  partial  success,  and  requires  frequent 
renewals ;  moreover,  it  would  appear  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way,  as  no  adver- 
tisements relative  thereto  ever  appear  in  the 
building  journals,  and,  having  made  inquiries 
of  nearly  every  cork- merchant  in  London,  no 
information  can  be  gained  as  to  the  practice,  or 
the  proprietorship  of  the  patent — if  any  exists. 
An  inexpensive  method  of  covering  the  insides  of 
sheet-iron  roofs,  to  prevent  condensation,  and 
assist  in  making  them  better  non-conductors  of 
heat  and  cold,  is  much  needed,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  that  material  coming  more 
generally  into  use  for  certain  purposes. — I  am, 
&c.,  Thomas  Pottee. 


THE  MODERN  BARRACK— ITS  PLANS 
AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

SiE, — May  I  correct  an  omission  that  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  all  the  published  reports  of  the 
paper  upon  this  subject,  read  by  Mr.  Ingress 
Bell  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  ? 

Neither  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body, 
nor  in  the  professional  papers,  is  any  allusion 
made  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  numerous 
designs  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  BeU 
must  therefore  have  failed  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  was  the  designer  of  them  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  elevation  of  the  Knightsbridge 
Barracks. 

In  these  several  works  I  was  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Rogers,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  the  other 
architectural  draughtsmen  of  the  Designing 
Branch,  which  was  under  my  immediate  super- 
vision. I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  reading  of  the  paper,  as  I  should 


have  been  able  to  have  explained  some  points 
which,  by  the  reports,  appear  not  to  have  been 
clearly  understood. — I  am,  &c., 

H.  C.  Seddon,  Major  R.E. 
7,  Upper  Nile  Terrace,  Rochester,  Nov.  22. 


SiE, — I  see  in  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Ingress 
Bell  says  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  last  week,  that  the  best  way  to 
warm  barracks  is  by  open  fire-places,  and  that  the 
best  ojien  fire-place  grate  is  one  made  and  perfected 
upon  suggestions  given  by  CaptainDouglas  Galton. 
In  this  matter,  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Ingress  Bell 
that  he  is  quite  incorrect,  for  I  never  had  the  least 
assistance  from  Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  or  from 
anyone,  when  I  brought  out  the  Manchester  grate. 
— I  am,  &c.,  E.  S.  Shoelakd. 

Manchester  Grate  Works,  Manchester, 
Nov.  22ad. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  said,  "  that  the  stoves 
of  Captain  Galton  were  universally  used,  and  worked 
well."  Mr.  Bell  here  inadvertently  fell  into  an 
error,  as  we  supply  many  powerful  air  or  pedestal 
stoves  of  a  special  construction  for  these  buildings, 
and  not  unfrequently  other  stoves  ;  and  as  contrac- 
tors to  H.M.  War  Department  for  both  Captain 
Galton'sas  well  as  all  other  stoves,  we  should  like 
to  correct  a  small  error  that  may  unintentionally 
mislead. — I  am,  &c.,  G.  H.  Haywaed. 

Dyers'  Hall  Wharf,  9),  Upper  Thames-street, 
London,  Nov.  21. 


Jntetcammumcatiau. 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[G303.]— Down-Draug-hts.— "Wlmt  is  the  cause 
down  draughts  proceeding-  from  large  glass  sm'faces  ?  How 
can  they  be  remedied !— S.  H. 

16304.]— Seats  in  Lecture  Hall.— "What  is  the  best 
position  for  scats  in  a  lectiu-e-hall,  and  why  !— S.  H. 

[6305.] — Dip  Traps.— Are  dip  traps  good  means  for 
ti'aijping  drains  ! — S,  H. 

[6306.]-Breakingr    Weight    of  Cast-iron 

Column.  — What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  cast-iron 
column,  41in.  outside  diameter,  12ft.  8iu.  long,  1  3-16 
metal  ?—Iro.\. 

[6307.]— Compass  Point.  — In  setting  outachurch> 
should  the  magnetic  or  polar  north  be  used !  If  polar, 
what  is  the  variation  .'—Due-East. 

[63D8.]— Cemetery.— What  is  the  tisual  distance  kept 
between  graves  1  Also  between  the  rows  back  and  front  ■ 
— Due-East. 

[6309.]— Specifications  for  External  Plaster 

"Work. — I  shall  be  glad  if  some  fellow-reader  wUl  inform 
me  whether  there  is  any  work  published  giving  specifica- 
tions for  external  plastered  and  coloured  stucco  work,  &c., 
with  method  of  appUcation !  —Stucco. 

[6310.1 -Heating  by  Hot  Air.— Will  some  of  your 
readers  be  kind  enough  to  say  what  is  the  best  book  pub- 
lished on  heating  by  hot  au- !  Also,  what  is  the  best  way 
to  test  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  a  hot-air  cham- 
ber ?  Also  say  if  there  is  any  means  of  heating  stoves 
by  gas  for  warming  pubUc  buildings  ?— E.  J.  G. 

[6311.] -Plaster  Coves  to  Eaves.— Will  any  of 
our  practical  leader.s  give  their  opinion  on  the  follo^\Tng : 
— I  am  constructing  a  cove,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
materials  are  best  suited  for  outside  work  of  this  kind.  As 
I  notice  in  some  coves  cracks,  and  the  colour  is  anytliing 
but  a  pm-e  white,  I  want  mine  both  white  and  free  from 
cracks. — Young  Student. 

[6312.]— "Wood  Beam. — It  is  desired  to  strengthen  a 
wooden  beam  in  a  store  in  order  that  it  may  carry  greater 
weights.  What  would  be  the  best  means  of  effecting  this 
T^ithout  removing  it  or  placing  supports  under  !  Some  of 
your  correspondents  may  have  had  experience  in  such  a 
case.  The  beam  is  lOJin.  X  8.^in.,  and  the  span  in  the 
clear  13ft.  6in.— Qua. 

[6313.]— American  Barrel.— Can  any  reader  say 
how  many  English  gallons  of  water  are  contained  in  an 
American  bairel  of  water  ?— W.  G.  S. 


[6290.]— Surveyors'  Charges  for  Quantities.— 

It  is  usual,  when  a  builder  employs  a  surveyor  to  take  out 
quantities  for  him,  to  make  some  arrangement  that  he  is 
paid  a  small  percentage  if  the  work  is  lost,  and  the  usual 
commission  if  the  builder  gets  the  contract.  The  surveyor 
could  hardly  legally  recover  the  usual  commission  for 
work  not  earned  out,  though  he  would,  no  doubt,  endea- 
vour to  do  so,  and  the  builder  would  be  subject  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  law.— G.  H. 

[6295.]— Joists  on  G-irder.— In  a  similar  case,  where 
I  did  not  like  to  trust  to  a  small  bearing,  I  had  stirrup- 
irons  made,  pasing  over  the  upper  flange  and  clipping 
it,  upon  which  to  rest  the  joists.  Or  they  might  be 
secured  in  theu  places  by  having  wrought-irou  straps 
made  to  clip  the  upper  flange  of  girder,  and  to  screw  at  the 
other  end  to  the  joist. — G.  H.  G. 

[6296.]— Damp  "Walls.— Ttere  is  little  doubt  that  the 
discolouration  proceeds  from  damp,  and  the  only  remedy 
is  to  batten  or  to  knock  off  the  plaster  and  cement.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  damp-course.  If  not,  one  should  be  in- 
serted.—G. 


[6298,  ]-Party-"Wall.— The  following  are  the  rules 

as  to  exercise  of  rights  by  building  and  adjoining  owners. 
(1.)  "  No  building  owner  shall,  except  with  consent  of  the 
adjoining  owner,  or  in  cases  where  any  party  structure  is 
dangerous,  in  which  cases  the  provisions  hereby  made  as 
to  dangerous  structures  shall  apply,  exercise  any  light 
hereby  given  in  respect  of  any  party  structui-e  unless  he 
has  given  at  least  three  months'  previous  notice  to  the  ad- 
joining owner  by  delivering  the  same  to  him  personally,  or 
by  sending  it  by  post  in  a  registered  letter  addi-essed  to 
such  owner  at  his  last  known  place  of  abode."  Another 
rule  says,  "No  building  owner  shall  exercise  anyi-ight 
hereby  given  to  him  in  such  a  manner  or  at  such  a  time 
as  to  cause  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  the  adjoining 
owner,"  A  note  to  this  clause  ia  appended  by  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  in  his  edit  on  of  Woolrj-ch's  Building  Act,  to  the  fol- 
lowing efl'cct :  That  it  does  not  impose  on  an  owner  pull- 
ing down  a  building  and  party-wall,  any  duty  to  protect 
by  hoarding  or  othenvise,  and  "  under  the  present  Act 
the  building  owner  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  damage  neces- 
sarily done  to  the  premises  of  adjoining  owner.  The 
remedy  of  the  adjoining  owner,  if  any,  would  be  by 
action."  In  the  case  mentioned  by  "Surveyor,"  the 
damage  is  slight.  It  would  appear  also  that  no  notice  ia 
required  before  removing  a  building,  if  the  party-wall  ia 
not  disturbed. — G.  H.  G. 

[6299.]— Felt  on  Church  Hoof.- Good  felt  would 
not  rot  ofi'  as  asserted.  Much  depends  on  its  quality, and 
also  the  mode  of  laying  it.  It  is,  doubtless,  better  to  give 
a  space  for  circulation  of  air  between  the  boards  and  the 
felt  and  slates.— G.  H.  G. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Felstead. — A  memorial  window  has  just  been 
fixed  at  Felstead  School  Chapel,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Lieut.  Hamilton.  This  young  ofiicer,  it 
will  be  remembered,  fell  at  Cabul  while  leading  a 
charge  in  defence  of  the  Embassy  after  the  death 
of  Major  Cavagnari.  The  window  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  scholars  on  the  foundation.  The 
window  is  a  three-light,  containing  in  the  centre 
the  figure  of  Abraham ;  and  on  either  side  the 
subjects  of  the  rescue  of  Lot  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  The  window  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Gibb  and  Howard,  of  London,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  architect  to  the 
school. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Royal  Histoeical  Society.— In  this 
Society's  Rooms  last  Friday  evening,  a  number  of 
members  assembled  to  present  to  Lord  Aberdare, 
the  president,  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  himself,  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Henry  Harvey,  sculpt'jr,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  and  a  pupil  of  Dalva.  Mr.  Harvey 
won  the  Goldsmiths'  jirize  ia  1879  for  the  best 
model  design.  Dr.  Zerffi  made  the  presenta- 
tion. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

IsrpOETAJNT  TO  BuiLDEES. — George  Henry  List, 
builder,  of  Stafford  House,  Clapton-park,  appeared 
at  Highgate  Police-court,  on  Monday,  to  answer 
several  summonses  charging  him  with  having  failed 
to  give  notice  to  the  Finohley  Local  Board  of 
Health  that  he  was  going  to  cover  the  f  oundations 
of  a  house,  with  having  erected  a  house  having  two 
external  walls  of  insufficient  thickness,  and  with 
building  a  house  without  first  depositing  plans  with 
the  Board. — Evidence  was  given  in  support  of  the 
summonses  by  two  surveyors,  Mr.  Brooking  and 
Mr.  dePape,  and  the  defendant  applied  for  an  ad- 
journment on  the  ground  that  the  summonses  did 
not  signify  what  houses  the  Board  referred  to,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  totally  unprepared  to  meet  the 
case.  He  wished  to  say  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
evade  the  by-laws  of  the  Local  Board,  but  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  willing  to  carry  them  out  to 
the  letter.— Mr.  Bodkin  said  that  the  summonses 
were  perfectly  plain.  He  should  impose  a  penalty, 
but  it  would  not  be  imposed  for  a  month,  and  if  in 
the  mean  time  defendant  complied  with  the  by- 
laws, it  would  be  a  very  nominal  one,  but  he  must 
pay  the  costs  of  the  proseaution,  £9  lis. — The 
money  was  at  once  paid. 

Inceease  in  Value  of  Peopeety. — An  arbi« 
tration  case  has  been  part  heard  at  Bradford,  rela- 
ting to  the  value  of  two  shops  fronting  William 
Brown-street  and  other  adjoining  property  in 
Livesey-place,  which  the  Corporation  are  about  to 
acquire  under  compulsory  powers  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Martin.  Mr.  Edward  Mills  is  the  umpire,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Weightman  are  arbitrators, 
and  the  inquiry  was  held  on  the  6th  and  20th  inst. 
The  property,  comprising  55-3  5-9  square  yards,  as 
claimed,  and,  according  to  the  Corporation  sur- 
veyors, 446  square  yards,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Martin  at  an  auction  in  August,  1877,  for  £4,550, 
and  remained  in  the  same  condition  as  when  pur- 
chased. The  claimant's  three  valuers — Mr.  Thomas 
Clarke,  Mr.  Owen  Williams,  and  Mr.  Robert Wylie 
— deposed  that  the  property  was  worth  £10,806, 
£12,178,  and  £10,962,  varying  from  £18  to  £20  per 
yard.  On  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Sherlock,  Mr.  W.  H.  Picton,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Kirby,  made  valuations  of  £4,733,  £4,736, 
and  £4,722.  The  arbitrators  and  umpire  have 
postponed  their  decision. 
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Lateral  Support  of  Adtoinino  Land.— The 
Commissioners  op  Puiilic  Wouks  and  Buildinos 
AND  Dalton  v.  Anuus.  —This  casu  came  boforo 
the  House  of  Lords  oil  Novombcr  18th.     It  is  au 
appeal  bioii^^lit  by  the  appollauts,  tlie  ilefendauta 
bilow,  againat  au  order  of  tlio  Court  of  Appeal 
revorsiug  a  (lecision  of  the  (liioeu's  Bench  Diviiion, 
setting  aside  a  vordiot  iu  favour  of  llie  respondents, 
the    i)laintilV3  below.     Sir    Jolin  Holker  Q.C., 
Mr.  Ilu^h  Shield,  and  Mr.  A.   (}  ithorne- Hardy 
appeared    for    the    Comrnissionor<s    of  Works; 
the  Solicitor- General  and  Mr.  Wheeler  for  the 
appellant  Dalton;   and  Mr.  Littler,    Q C,  Mr. 
Gainsford  Bruce,    and  Mr.  liiilley  for  the  re- 
spondents.   The  respondents,  Messrs.  Angus  aud 
Company,  are  coachbuild'^rd  atNewcastlc-ou-Tyne. 
In  1849  they  converted  a  dwellinghouse  in  tlie 
Westgate-road  into  a  oach  factory  and  warehouse. 
In  tlie  process  of  conversion  they  removed  ttie 
Internal  walls  of  their  building,  and  erected  on  their 
own  soil,  close  to  and  iu  contact  with  the  adjacent 
premises,  since  purchased  by  the  appellants,  the 
Commissioners  of  Works,  a  large  stack  of  brick- 
work serving  the  twofold  purpose)  of  a  chimney- 
stack  and  of  a  support  to  the  main  girders  which 
had  to  be  put  in  to  sustain  the  floors.  These 
girders  were  inserted  into  the  stick  on  the  one  side 
and  into  the  respondents'  wall  on  the  other,  and 
formed  the  main  support  of  the  upper  stories  of  the 
factory.    The  respondents  made  these  alterations 
without  any  direct  grant  from  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  premises  of  any  right  of  lateral  support, 
or  any  assent  on  his  part  to  the  use  of  such  support 
or  knowledge  that  the  same  was  in  fact  enjoyed. 
The  appellants,  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings,  having  purchased  the  adjoining 
house  in  order  to  erect  a  Probate  Office  on  its  site, 
contracted  with  Mr.  Charles  Dalton,  the  other 
appellant,  that  he  should  execute  the  proposed 
works  for  them.    By  the  contract  and  speciflcation 
so  entered  into  it  was  provided  that  the  contractor 
should  erect  and  complete  the  work  and  all  things 
necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  same  in  a 
thoroughly  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner, 
conformably  to  the  specification  and  general  con- 
ditions, and  that  he  should  shore  up  the  adjoining 
buildings  and  make  good  all  damage  that  might  be 
caused  thereto  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 
Mr.  Dalton,  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  the 
work,  excavated  the  ground  adjoining  the  re- 
^  spondents'  premises,  leaving  a  thick  pilJar  of  clay 
'  round  the  respondents'  stick  of  brickwork  for  its 
support,  and  also  placed  shores  to  support  the 
respondents'  building.  Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, however,  the  ground  beneath  the  chimney- 
stack  gave  way,  and  the  respondent's  building, 
losing  its  main  support,  fell.     The  respondents 
thereupon  brought  an  action  against  the  appellants 
(the  Commissioners)  and  the  contractor  for  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  their  building,  which  was 
tried  at  the  Newcastle   Summer  Assizes,  1876, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lush  and  a  special  jury,  when 
a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  £1,943 
damages.    On  the  case  coming  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  for  judgment,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
aud  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  Mr.  Justice  Lush  dissenting, 
decided  that  the  plantiffs  had  no  right  to  the  lateral 
support  of  the  adjacent  soil,  and  give  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  defeudants.     That  judgment, 
however,  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeil, 
consisting  of  Lord  Justice  Cotton  and  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger,  Lord  Justice  Brett  dissenting.  The 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  litter  Court  was 
partly  argued  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
November  last,  when  their  lordships  directed  that 
the  cause  should  stand  over  until  the  learned 
Judges  could  attend  to  assist  the  House  with  their 
opinion  on  the  questions  of  law  ra-sed.    Sir  John 
Holker,  Q.C.,  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  arguing  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  appellants,  contended  that  no  user, 
however  long,  could  give  a  right  to  lateral  support. 
The  right  to  such  support  might  be  acquired  by 
express  grant,  or  in  the  event  of  the  adjoining 
owner  contracting  not  to  disturb  his  neighbour's 
support,  but  it  could  not  be  acquired  by  mere  pre- 
scription or  by  the  presumption  of  a  lost  grant,  in- 
asmuch as  the  adverse  owner  would  have  no  mean:., 
of  preventing  such  a  right,  if  it  could  exist  at  law, 
from  being  acquired.    He  submitted  that  the  cases 
relating  to  the  right  to  light  outside  of  the  Pre- 
scription Act  had  been  decided  upon  erroneous 
principles,  and  he  should  have  to  ask  their  lordships 
to  overrnle  them  or  to  decide  that  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  right  to  light  and  that  to 
lateral  support.— Lord  Blackburn:  The  cases  you 
ask  us  to  overrule  range  over  the  last  150  years,  if 
not  even  from  the  time  of  QueenElizabeth.— Sir  J. 
Holker  hoped  to  be  able  to  convince  their  lordships 
that,  independently  of  the  Prescription  Act,  there 
was  no  common-law  right  to  light  given  by  20 
years'  user.    The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to 
cite  the  "Windmill  case"  (Webb  v.  Burr,"  10 
"  C.  B.,"  N.  S.  268),  in  whichit  was  held  that  the 
owner  of  a  windmill,  which  hid  stood  for  more 
than  20  years,  had  no  ground  of  action  against 
an   adjoining    owner    who    erested    a  house 
m    such    a   position    as    to    interfere  with 
the    access    of    the   wind   to    the   mill  ;  the 


" Smoke  CISC "  (  'Bryant  v.  Lofovre,"  "L.  R  ," 
C.P.I).  173),  iu  which  it  was  held  that  26  yearj' 
user  gave  no  easement  which  prevented  a  neii^h- 
bour  from  so  building  as  to  cause  the  adjoining 
owner's  thimiity  to  smoke  ;   and  the  "  Confec- 
tioner's case  "  ("  Sturges  v.  Bridgeman,"  "  L. 
K.,"  11,  C.  D.,  8.32),  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  a  confectioner  had  not  acquired  a  right  by  20 
years'  us  r  to  use  an  engine  which  disturbed  a 
surgeon   in   his   ncwly-crected  consulting-room. 
The  learned  counsel  also  referred  to  the  case  of 
"Humphreys  V.  Brogden "  (12  "  Q.  B.,"  737), 
aud  to  several  American  cases.     Even  if  their 
Lordships  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  right  to 
light  could  be  acquired  by  20  years' user,  he  con- 
tended that,  inasmuch  as  the  light  could  bo  inter- 
cepted, while  the  lateral  support  could  not  be, 
there  was  no  analogy  between  the  two  rights. 
The  Legislature,  by  dealing  with  the  question  of 
lights,  specially  showed  that  these  prescriptive 
ri:jhts    ought    not    to    be    extended  further. 
He     further     submitted     that     in     any  case 
the    Commissioners    were    not   liable   for  the 
negligent    act    of    an    independent  contractor. 
The  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  apellants  were 
resumed  on  Friday  last  by  the  Solicitor-general,  who 
appeared  for  the  contractor,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  sub- 
mitted thit  the  right  claimed  by  the  respondents, 
would  only  be  acquired,  if  at  all,  by  express  grant, 
prescription,  or  the  implication  of  a  lost  grant. 
Acquiescence  might  well  be  implied  if  a  man  sub- 
mitted to  that  for  which  he  had  a  legal  remedy, 
but  how  could  a  man  be  said  to  submit  to  a  neigh- 
bour obtaining  a  right  to  lateral  support!'  Was 
he,  in  order  to  prevent  his  neighbour  acquiring 
such  a  right,  to  dig  out  his  land  every  19  years  and 
let  his  neighbour's  house  fall  into  the  hole  ?  The 
law  as  to  ancient  lights  stood  upon  an  anomalous 
footing,  but  he  admitted  that  it  was  too  well 
settled  now  for  any  attempt  to  disturb  it  to  be  suc- 
cessful.   The  right  to  lateral  support,  however, 
was  not  patent,  like  that  to  light.    No  practical 
inconvenience  had  resulted  in  America  from  its 
having  been  held  that  such  a  right  could  not  be 
acquired  by  user.    He  further  submitted  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  original  grant 
had  been  lost.    On  Monday  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  on 
behalf  of  the  respondents,  submitted  that  the 
respondents'  house  and  factory  having  been  in 
existence  since  the  year  1849  without  alteration, 
they  were  entitled  as  of  right  to  have  them  sup- 
ported by  the  soil  adjacent  thereto  without  inter- 
ruption by  the  apellants.    The  fact  that  the  premises 
had  been  iu  existence  so  long  raised  a  presumption 
that  they  were  entitled  to  that  right,  and  such  pre- 
sumption had  not  been  rebutted.     Either  the 
apellants  had  had  full  notice  of  the  support  in  fact 
enjoyed  by  the  factory,  or  else  the  o/iiis  lay  upon 
them  to  show  that  they  had  not  had  such  notice. 
On  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  employer  or 
of  the  contractor,  he  submitted  that  inasmuch  as 
the  work  authorised  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  was  iu  itself  woik  from  which  injury  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  caused  to  the  respon- 
dents' factory,  the  Commissioners  could  not  dis- 
charge themselves  from  their  legal  liability  by 
employing  a  contractor  to  execute  the  work.  On 
Tuesday  Mr.  Ridley  addressed  for  the  respondents. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  put  the  following  question  of  law  to  the 
learned  Judges  :  First,  has  the  owner  of  an  ancient 
building  a  right  of  action  against  the  owner  of  land 
adjoining  if  the  la'ter  disturbs  his  land  so  as  to 
take  away  the  lateral  support  previously  afforded 
by  such  land  ?    Secondly,  is  the  period  during 
which  the  plaintiffs'  house  has  stood  under  the 
circumstances  stated  in  the  case  sufficient  to  give 
them  the  same  right  as  if  their  house  was  ancient  ? 
Thirdly,  if  the  act  done  by  the  defendants  would 
hive  caused  no  damage  to  the  plaintiffs'  building 
as  it  stood  before  the  alteration  made  in  1849,  is  it 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendants  or  theirpre- 
deoessors  in  title  had  knowledge  or  notice  of  these 
alterations  in  order  to  mike  the  damage  done  by 
their  agent  in  removing  the  lateral  support  after 
the  lapse    of    27    years    an    actionable  wrong? 
Fourthly,  if  so,  is  it  sufficient  to  prove  knowledge 
or  notice  of  the  fact  that  such  alterations  were 
made,  or  is  it  necessary  also  to  prove  knowledge  of 
their  effect  in  causing  the  buildings  so  altered  to 
require  a  degree  of  lateral  support  from  the  ad- 
joining land    which    was    cot    before  needed? 
Fifthly,  was  the  course  taken  by  the  learned  J udge 
at  the  trial  of  directing  a  verdict  for  the  pla'utiffs 
cirrect,  or  ought  he  to  have  left  any  question  to 
the  jury?    The  learned  Judges  having  asked  for 
aud  obtained  time  to  consider  their  opinions,  the 
furUier  consideration  was  adjourned  sine  die. 


A  new  organ  was  opened  in  the  English  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brunswick-square,  Camberwell,  on 
Thursday  week.  It  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Murray  by  Messrs.  Maley, 
Young,  and  Oldknow,  of  St.  Pancras,  and  contuins 
a  great  orgiu  and  swell  organ,  each  of  53  notes,  a 
pedal  organ  of  30  notes,  and  various  accessory 
movements.  The  front  of  organ  is  composed  of 
lower  octaves  of  double  and  open  diapasons. 


Out  ©ffia  €Mt 

— — 

On  Monday  night  the  fir^t  of  the  Cantor  Lec- 
tures, in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  for 
the  present  Mession,  was  delivered  at  tlie  Society's 
house,  John-stroot,  Adelpbi.  The  subject  was 
"  Some  Points  of  Contact  between  the  Scientific 
and  Artistic  Aspects  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain," 
and  the  lecturer  was  Professor  A.  II.  Cliurcli, 
M.A.  Oxon,  F.C.S.,  who  fills  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Opinions 
differed,  he  said,  as  to  the  effect  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  art  manufactures.  Some  appealed 
to  the  consummate  beauty  of  certain  Greek  vasew 
to  show  the  needlossness  of  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  physics  for  the  production  of  the 
most  lierfect  ceramic  works,  and  even  wont  so 
far  as  to  argue  that  it  was  sure  to  end  in  artistic 
disease — nay,  in  the  death  of  true  beauty. 
Science,  they  told  us,  crushes  imagination  aud 
poetry  out  of  man's  handiwork.  On  the  other 
side,  the  devotees  of  Science  insisted  she  must  be 
mistres.s.  Nothing  could  be  satisfactory  save 
mathematical  precision.  Happily,  there  was  a 
third  group  of  persons  interested  in  art  manu- 
factures, who  were  prepared  to  welcome  help 
from  every  quarter.  They  called  in  the  chemist 
to  analyse  old  materials  and  hunt  up  new,  and 
they  prized  highly  traditional  knowledge  and 
skill  which  had  handed  on  from  age  i  o  age  the 
sense  of  beauty  ;  but  they  would  not  bear  with 
dull  uniformity  and  stagnation.  They  might 
wish  to  chasten,  but  never  to  quench,  the  in- 
dividual originality,  which  could  bear  no  more  to 
be  everlastingly  moulding  the  same  pot  than 
the  true  painter  could  endure  to  be  always  turn- 
ing out  replicas  of  even  his  best  pictures.  Pro- 
fessor Church  explained  that  his  purpose  iu  the 
course  of  his  lectures  was  to  note  the  relations 
between  the  chemical  and  the  physical  qualities 
of  some  kinds  of  earthenware  and  china,  as  well 
as  their  artistic  qualities  as  apprehended  by  the 
trained  eye. 

At  Wednesday  night's  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Barry  on  English 
Art,"  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr.  It  be- 
gan with  a  reference  to  the  introduction  to  James 
Barry  in  1788  of  the  young  Irish  artist,  Martin 
Archer  Shee,  who  40  years  afterwards  rose  to 
be  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Starting 
from  this  introduction,  Mr.  Carr  remarked  on  the 
contrast  between  the  more  supple  and  brilliant 
Irishman  and  his  fellow-oountiyman  as  reflected 
in  their  several  careers.  Barry's  biography  was 
briefly  sketched,  as  furrushing  the  clues  alike  to 
his  strength  and  his  weaknesses.  His  absorp- 
tion in  his  studies,  from  his  early  abandonment 
of  a  seafaring  life  for  the  profession  of  a  painter, 
was  all-devouring.  He  often  sat  up  all  night  to 
his  work.  At  20  he  painted  that  picture  of  St. 
Patrick's  first  lauding  on  the  Cashel  coast  which 
attracted  Burke's  attention,  and  led  to  a  lasting 
friendship  between  the  great  statesman  and  him- 
self. Mainly  through  Burke's  genero,-ity,  Barry 
visited  Rome.  The  painter's  relations  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  took  a  genuine  interest  in 
his  career,  were  also  touched  upon.  With  all 
Barry's  many  and  serious  faults,  there  was  in 
the  whole  history  of  art  no  more  notable  instance 
of  absolute  devotion  to  an  ideal.  His  quarrel 
with  the  Academy  brought  before  u.s  both  the 
best  and  the  worst  sides  of  the  man's  nature. 
But  he  was  dealt  with  too  harshly.  He  might 
have  been  justly  deposed  from  his  chair,  but  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  body 
of  the  Academicians.  The  lecturer  said  he  would 
not  on  that  occasion  attempt  either  to  expound 
the  merits  or  mark  the  defects  of  Barry's  paint- 
ing. His  most  important  work  was  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience.  The  discussion  on  the 
paper  was  ojiened  by  the  chairman,  who  assigned 
to  Barry  very  high  rank,  as  compared  not  only 
with  his  contemporaries  at  home,  but  also  on  the 
Continent. 

Me.  William  M.  "Woollett,  of  Albany,  a 
well-known  American  architect,  is  dead.  The 
father  of  the  deceased  was  employed,  as  architect 
or  superintendent  of  construction,  upon  the 
Delavan  House,  as  well  as  other  important 
buildings,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  son's 
work  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  ditferont  charac- 
ter, his  taste  inclining  him  to  the  study  of  pro- 
blems more  modest  but  perhaps  of  greater 
artistic  interest.  Tlie  book  which  lie  published 
not  long  before  his  death,  entitled  "  Old  Homes 
Made  New,"  illustrates  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  efforts  in  a  special  branch. 
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THE  "NATURE  THEORY"  AT  THE 
BAR  OF  FACT. 

IN"  an  age  like  this,  when  scarcely  any- 
body, except  the  scientific  man,  uses  his 
ow  eyes,  and  when  most  people  are  ready 
to  act  on  any  theory  that  is  plausibly  and 
eloquently  set  forth,  there  can  be  few  greater 
services  than  that  of  calling  popvdar  theories 
in  question.  If  they  are  true,  they  will  only 
gain  strength  by  examination,  and  if  they 
are  wholly  or  partially  false,  the  sooner  they 
are  torn  to  pieces  the  better.  A  theory  of 
the  latter  class  we  believe  to  be  that  which 
asserts  that  all  the  arts,  and  architecture 
amongst  them,  should  be  based  on  the  imita- 
tion of  Nature.  Nearly  thirty  years  have 
passed  since  the  idea  was  first  imposed  on 
the  world  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  His  eloquent 
declamation  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  the  great  majority  of  art-critics  ever 
since  ;  but,  in  architecture  at  least,  the  first 
example  of  any  permanently  satisfactory 
work  done  by  acting  on  it  has  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  whole  affair  has  begun  and  ended 
in  talk.  "  Go  to  Nature— copy  Nature,"  has 
been  the  cuckoo-cry  in  nearly  every  address 
to  art  students,  architects  included,  for 
many  years ;  but  no  architect  and  no  outsider 
that  we  know  of  has  done  any  architectural 
work  worth  looking  at  by  acting  on  the 
advice.  This,  of  course,  may  be  the  fault  of 
modem  architects,  so  the  best  plan  will  be 
just  to  turn  back  and  see  how  far  ancient 
architects  copied  Nature. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  once  more,  plainly,  and  side 
by  side,  the  "  Imitation  of  Nature  "  dogma, 
and  the  tentative  hypothesis  which  we  sub- 
mit as  being  nearer  to  the  true  facts  of  the 
case.  Art,  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  man's  delight  in  God's  work  :  as 
long  as  men  copied  that  work,  architecture 
advanced  ;  as  soon  as  they  copied  their  own, 
it  declined.  Our  own  generalisation  will  be 
in  much  humbler  language.  It  is  as  far 
from  our  wish  as  from  our  power  to  treat  of 
matters  like  architecture  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  prophets ;  all  we  aim  at  is  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  help  others  to  see 
them  so.  Doing  this,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  one  indispensable  thing  in  all  art,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  arrangement ; 
the  putting  things  together  so  as  to  affect 
the  mind  by  contrast,  by  repetition,  or  by  a 
multitude  of  other  devices.  One  art  puts 
one  kind  of  things  together,  and  another  art 
another  kind .  The  things  may  be  words  and 
ideas,  as  in  poetry  ;  they  may  be  imitations, 
more  or  less  remote,  of  Nature,  as  in  painting 
and  figure  sculpture  ;  they  may  be  inven- 
tions, as  in  some  of  the  best  architecture 
and  ornament ;  they  may  be  copies  of  human 
work,  as  in  some  of  the  best  architectiire 
also;  or  they  may  be  natural  objects,  as 
they  often  are,  in  the  elementary  forms  of 
art  devised  by  uncultivated  races.  There 
are  arts  to  which  the  inlitation  of  Nature  is 
essential ;  there  are  other  arts  to  which  it  is 
not  essential ;  and  of  these  last,  architecture 
is  one.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  first,  in 
asserting  that  the  highest  and  purest  forms 
of  architecture  do  not  necessarily  copy 
Nature ;  and,  secondly,  in  asserting  that 
they  may,  and  generally  do,  copy  human 
work.  It  is  a  question  about  facts,  which 
ought  to  be  easily  decided ;  and  as  the 
Nature-theory  seeks  to  found  itself  mainly 
on  Gothic  practice,  by  Gothic  buildings  it 
shall  be  tried.  We  shall  make  no  special 
search  for  examples  to  upset  the  one  theory 


or  support  the  other ;  the  building  selected 
shall  be  a  fair  specimen,  and  one  of  those 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  of  their 
kind. 

As  an  example  of  pure  and  refined  Gothic, 
then,  of  that  early  period  when  men,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  assures  us,  copied  God's  work 
and  not  their  own,  take  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
Look  at  it  first  in  mass,  and  then,  since 
time  would  fail  to  dissect  the  whole— take 
some  one  portion  complete  in  itself,  and  ex- 
amine the  detail,  it  would  require  a  vivid 
imagination  indeed,  to  trace  a  likeness 
between  the  cathedral  in  mass,  and  any 
natural  object  whatever.  The  long,  straight, 
level  lines  of  the  ridges  are  like  none  which 
Nature  delights  in.  They  might  have  been 
curved  like  the  profiles  of  hOls,  or  jagged 
like  those  of  distant  mountain  chains.  The 
roofs  might  have  been  rounded,  or  ogeed, 
or  treated  in  a  thousand  ways  which  Nature 
suggests  by  her  ever-changing  forms  ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  simply  gabled  ; 
made  of  two  straight  lines  meeting  at  an 
angle.  So  it  is  with  the  general  composition 
throughout.  No  doubt  the  central  tower 
and  the  arrangement  of  transepts  and  pro- 
jections give  a  sort  of  pyramidal  massing  to 
the  whole  ;  and  anyone  determined  to  find 
resemblances  to  Nature  might  see  in  this 
some  faint  and  far-away  imitation  of  a 
mountain.  A  mountain  is  highest  near  the 
middle  and  lowest  near  the  sides ;  so  is 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  and  so,  too,  are  a 
great  many  other  things  which  have  to 
stand  firm  and  to  look  firm.  We  need  not 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Switzerland,  or  even 
to  Scotland,  to  learn  that  a  pyramid  is  a 
form  of  great  stability  ;  and,  without  think- 
ing of  Alpine  peaks,  we  may  naturally 
enough  give  visible  stability  to  our  work  by 
piling  it  up  in  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal 
form.  This  is  about  the  nearest  approach 
to  Nature-copying  which  we  can  see  in  the 
general  massing  of  Salisbury  ;  and  if  archi- 
tecture really  lies  in  copying  of  this  sort, 
there  is  far  more  architecture  to  be  seen  at 
Stonehenge.  Let  us  pass  to  the  details  :  the 
north  transept  will  be  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  examine  them. 

The  north  elevation  of  this  transept  con- 
sists, in  its  central  part,  of  three  stages,  a 
plinth,  and  a  gable.  It  is  a  striking  and 
pleasing  example  of  arrangement.  There 
are  large  double  buttresses  at  each  angle, 
and,  in  the  two  lower  stages,  a  couple  of 
smaller  buttresses,  dividing  the  front  into 
three  parts.  Each  of  these  parts,  on  the 
stage  next  above  the  plinth,  is  occupied  by 
a  fine  single  lancet  window.  Each  part  on 
the  story  above  has  a  two-light  window  ; 
two  lights,  that  is,  under  one  arch,  with  a 
circle  or  foUed  figure  between  the  arch  and 
the  heads  of  the  lights.  The  minor  but- 
tresses end  here,  with  gabled  heads.  The 
third  stage  is  filled  with  an  arrangement 
made  up  of  a  larger  two-light  window,  two 
panels  of  an  arcade  on  each  side,  and  a 
blank  quatrefoil  above  each  pair  of  panels. 
Finally,  the  gable  has  a  still  richer  and 
more  effective  arrangement.  Below  the 
coping  is  a  bold  moulding,  taking  the  form 
of  a  cinquefoD.  arch,  and  enclosing  all  the 
space  beneath  ;  and  into  this  cinquefoil  are 
fitted  the  heads  of  two  two-light  windows, 
and  a  richly-cusped  spherical  triangle.  In 
all  this,  there  is  surely  a  great  deal,  an 
overwhelming  majority,  which  is,  in  no 
sense,  imitation  of  Nature  ;  there  is  much 
which  is  human  invention  of  a  high  and  suc- 
cessful sort,  and  there  is  something,  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  whichis  pure  imitation 
of  human  work.  We  may  grant,  if  anyone 
likes  to  contend  for  it,  that  the  plinths  and 
string-courses  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
lines  of  stratification  or  bedding  in  a  rock- 
face.  A  stratified  rock  is  buUt  up  of  layers  ; 
so  is  a  cathedral ;  and  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  is  therefore  inevitable.  But  we 
do  not  find  that  Nature  in  any  of  her  pro- 
ductions, animal,    vegetable,   or  mineral,  i 


makes  a  usual  practice  of  marking  off  the 
base  from  the  superstructure  by  distinct 
lines,  analogous  to  a  plinth.  Rocks,  oftener 
than  not,  rise  in  lines  or  sweeps  from  base  to 
summit ;  trees  pass  from  the  spreading  root 
to  the  slender  stem  withno  set  off  to  mark  the 
transition,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  feet 
and  limbs  of  animals.  A'  plinth  is  a  human 
invention.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  top  course  of  the  many  courses  of  foot- 
ings, which,  for  mechanical  reasons,  have  to 
form  the  base  of  a  wall.  A  builder  who 
sought  to  do  as  Nature  docs,  would  either 
have  kept  this  top  course  below  the  ground, 
as  Nature  is  apt  to  do  in  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, hiding  it  out  of  sight,  or  would  have 
eased  it  off  into  a  gradual  and  graceful 
curve,  as  she  does  with  the  supporting 
limbs  of  trees  and  animals.  The  plinth,  in 
short,  would  have  never  existed  at  all,  had 
even  the  most  remote  and  generalised  imita- 
tion of  Nature  been  desired,  much  less  if  that 
constant  study  and  minute  copying  which 
we  often  hear  of  had  taken  place  in  reality. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  essential, 
most  important,  and  most  conspicuous 
featirres  in  almost  every  first  -  rate 
Gothic  building,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times — a  piece  of  architec- 
ture proper,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate 
human  design.  Next  to  the  plinth  come 
the  lancet  windows,  their  heads  being,  of 
course,  pointed  arches.  The  pointed  arch, 
we  have  heard  over  and  over  again,  is  beau- 
tiful, because  it  resembles  a  leaf-form.  The 
resemblance  is  a  distant  one,  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  theory,  the  arch  woiild 
be  improved  by  making  it  a  closer  copy. 
Leaf  forms  are  generally  of  varying  curva- 
ture, not  made  up  of  circular  arcs;  more 
frequently  than  not,  they  are  reversed  or 
ogeed  towards  the  point.  Let  anyone  build 
a  pointed  arch  to  the  exact  curve  of  the 
most  beautiful  leaf  he  can  find,  and  then  see 
how  he  and  other  people  like  it.  Let  him 
look  at  those  pointed  arches  which  in  the 
Later  Gothic  are  reversed  or  ogeed  at  the 
summit,  and  are  by  so  much  nearer  to 
Nature,  and  see  whether  they  are  better  or 
worse  than  the  earlier  lancet  ones.  If  copy- 
ing Nature  is  the  royal  road  to  success,  it  is 
strange  that  the  more  closely  we  copy  it  the 
worse  our  work  should  get.  Let  us  leave 
for  a  moment  this  theory,  which  no  elo- 
quence less  than  Mr.  Raskin's  could  ever 
have  imposed  on  people  who  go  about  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  try  calmly  to  write  down 
what  in  this  transept  of  Salisbury,  we  really 
see  before  us. 

Starting  from  the  ground,  then,  we  first 
come  upon  a  boldly-moidded  double  plinth 
or  base-course :  a  piece  of  necessary  con- 
struction, exhibited,  and  made  architec- 
tural. It  is  wanted  mechanically,  to  widen 
the  wall  out,  and  make  it  stand  securely.  It 
is  wanted  architecturally,  to  bind  the  whole 
building  into  one,  and  to  set  off  by  contrast 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  buttresses  and  win- 
dows. It  is  moulded  to  make  it  more  con- 
spicuous, and  to  add  to  its  beauty,  on  a  near 
view,  by  the  gradated  or  contrasted  lights 
and  shades  of  the  roimds  and  hollows .  Above 
the  plinth,  we  come  to  the  lancet  windows. 
Their  heads  are  pointed,  because,  if  we  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  thing,  it  was  found, 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  that 
a  puzzling  vaulting-problem  could  be  best 
solved  by  using  pointed  arches  in  the  groin- 
ing ;  and  because  it  was  afterwards  felt  that, 
for  the  sake  of  artistic  harmony,  pointed 
arches  ought  in  that  case  to  be  used  every- 
where. The  heads  of  the  lancets  are  moulded 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  plinth  is  ;  but 
they  are  also  recessed  in  orders.  Why  is 
this  ?  This  recessing,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
arch,  is  a  copy  of  an  architectural  invention 
meant  at  first  for  large  ones  :  an  example  of 
that  forbidden  thing,  the  imitation  of  human 
work  for  ornament.  In  a  small  arch,  such 
as  that  of  a  lancet  window,  there  is  no  prac- 
tical use  or  constructive  reason  for  building 
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it  in  rccossed  orders ;  and  in  many  small 
windows  the  two  or  more  orders  are 
actually  cut  out  of  one  and  the 
same  stone.  Rut  in  largo  arches  there  is 
such  a  reason :  the  inner  order  or  ring 
being  once  turned  by  means  of  a  light  cen- 
tering, it  forms  itself  the  centering  on  which 
the  next  order  can  bo  turned,  and  this  again 
the  centering  for  the  next.  This  plan  once 
adopted,  it  was  with  the  building  of  arches 
in  recessed  orders  or  rings,  as  it  was  with 
the  building  of  them  in  a  jjointed  shape : 
the  form  employed  in  the  main  arches  for 
use  was  copied  in  the  minor  ones  for  orna- 
ment. Returning  to  our  lancet  window,  we 
find  that  each  order  of  the  arch  rests  upon  a 
capital,  and  this  upon  a  jamb-shaft  and 
small  column  and  its  base.  More  correctly 
speaking,  it  appears  so  to  rest.  In  i)oint  of 
fact,  the  jamb-shaft,  or  imitation  column,  is 
as  pure  a  piece  of  ornament  as  a  crocket,  or 
a  dripstone  termination — and  the  proof  of 
this  is,  that  in  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  cases  the  jamb-shafts  have  fallen 
out  of  old  doorways  and  windows,  and  yet 
the  arches  stand  as  well  as  ever.  Every  one 
of  the  multitude  of  jamb  -  shafts  which 
adorn  all  first-class  Early  English  buildings, 
is  a  plain,  unmistakable  iaiitation  of  human 
work  used  for  ornament — a  small  copy  of  a 
column,  just  as  the  favourite  decoration  of 
Perpendicular  buildings  is  a  small  copy  of  a 
buttress.  Take  away  from  any  great  Gothic 
building,  either  Early  or  Late,  all  the 
instances  in  which  human  work  is  copied 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  you  leave  little 
more  than  a  well-pi'Oportioned  example  of 
clever  engineering. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  transept 
buttresses,  either  principal  or  secondary. 
These  are  not  copies  from  Nature,  whether 
near  or  remote  ;  neither  are  they,  as  a  whole, 
imitations  of  other  human  work.  They  are 
beautiful  and  useful  pieces  of  architectural 
invention ;  details  of  that  class  whose 
skilful  arrangement  goes  to  make  up  the 
highest  type  of  architecture  proper.  Their 
beauty  lies  partly  in  their  obvious  fitness  for 
their  piirpose  ;  partly  in  the  gradated  light 
and  shade  given  to  them  by  their  splayed 
angles ;  and  partly  in  the  artistic  manages 
ment  of  their  ofi'sets,  and  in  their  general  ex- 
cellence of  proportion.  All  this  beauty  is 
enhanced  tenfold  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
transept  end  generally,  which  makes  each 
buttress  look  exactly  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place  ;  and  emphasises  its  verticality  by 
the  contrast  of  strings  and  plinths,  and  its 
massiveness  by  the  contrast  of  delicate 
tracery.  Even  so  pure  an  example  of  ins 
vention  as  the  buttress,  however,  could 
hardly  be  finished  without  some  little  bit  of 
imitative  human  work ;  and  we  find  its 
highest  weathering  or  capping  to  beagablet 
and  finial.  This  weathering  might  have 
been,  like  the  rest,  a  mere  slope  of  one  sort 
or  another  ;  it  might  have  been  a  copy, 
close  or  far  away,  of  a  thousand  natural 
forms  which  would  have  lent  themselves  to 
its  maehanical  purpose  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  an  imitation,  and  is  meant  to  look 
like  ai  imitation,  of  a  gabled  roof-end.  In 
the  finial  which  adorns  it,  we  come,  for  the 
first  time,  to  something  that  can  be  clearly  res 
cognised  as  natural ;  yet  even  here  the 
foliage  is  no  direct  copy.  The  carver  did  not 
imitate  —as  modern  naturalistic  carvers  do 
— a  bunch  of  maple  leaves,  or  oak-leaves,  or 
strawberry -leaves,  just  as  they  grow,  or  just 
as  they  look  when  they  have  ceased  to  grow. 
He  studied  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  to  see 
how  she  expresses  life,  and  invented  his 
leaf-forms  himself.  Treatise- writers  tell  us 
that  Early  English  foliage  is  copied  from 
the  Water- avens — a  rather  scarce,  wild  plant 
which  few  of  our  readers  may  ever  have 
seen.  Those  who  have  seen  it,  by  the  bums 
of  Northumberland  and  elsewhere,  will 
readily  confess  that,  whether  it  suggested  a 
conventional  type  to  13th-century  work- 
man or  not,  it  would  have  been  worth  no 


more  to  IDth -century  ones  than  any  other 
plant  they  have  tamely  coi)icd.  The  trefoil 
leaves  of  lancet-work  may  have  been 
imitated  from  it,  as  they  may  from  the 
Wood-sorrel,  or  the  Clover;  but  the  irre- 
pressible life  and  growth,  which  fill  all  that 
work  with  strength  and  crispness  and  spring, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  plant  more  than 
in  others.  It  seems  to  bo  a  study  from 
many  plants,  at  a  time  when  they  are  first 
bursting  from  the  ground  after  winter  ;  but 
not  a  copy  of  them,  even  then.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  tenfold  exaggeration  of  all  by 
which  they  manifest  power  and  vigoi-ous 
life.  The  Early  Gothic  carver  made  it  his 
business  to  discover  what  expresses  life, 
growth,  and  freshness;  and  having  once 
found  the  secret,  he  applied  it  to  whatever 
forms  it  pleased  his  imagination  to  devise. 
He  had  got  hold  of  the  life  of  Nature,  so 
that  his  buildings  look  alive  and  growing 
with  it  to  this  very  hour.  He  could  well 
afford  to  leave  his  successors  of  six  centuries 
later  the  lady-like  amusment  of  tracing-off 
leaf  - edges  and  trying  to  cut  out  f em-profiles 
in  stone. 

We  have  little  space  left  to  analyse  the 
rest  of  our  selected  example.  In  the  third 
stage,  and  the  transept  gable,  are  several 
two-light  windows,  with  cusped  circles  in 
the  heads ;  there  is  also  a  sort  of  gigantic 
cusping  below  the  raking  lines  of  the  gable, 
and  there  are  some  irregular,  unpierced 
quatref  oils,  which  serve  to  fill  blank  spaces 
of  walUng.  The  cusped  circles  may  be  com- 
pared, no  doubt,  to  a  plan  or  top  view  of 
certain  flowers,  having  as  many  petals  as 
there  are  foils  in  the  design.  Gothic  folia- 
tions, however,  are,  in  all  but  a  few  rare 
and  exceptional  cases,  circular  in  their 
curvature  ;  flower-petals  are  seldom  or 
never  so.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  nearer  the 
imitation  is  to  Nature  the  worse  it  becomes 
as  art,  and,  if  there  is  any  reminiscence  of 
floral  outline  in  the  case,  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  only  a  very  slight  and  distant  one.  The 
gable-cusping,  too,  in  which  there  is  no  sort 
of  reminiscence  of  the  kind,  is  quite  as 
effective  and  beautiful  in  its  way  as  the 
circle-cusping.  Below  the  gable  ar3  the 
arches  of  a  blank  arcade,  carried,  or  rather 
appearing  to  be  carried,  on  shafts,  with  caps 
and  bases ;  and  here,  of  course,  are  more 
imitations  of  human  work,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment ;  while,  on  the  upper  pinnacle,  behind 
the  west  buttress,  we  find  yet  another.  A 
pinnacle  is  simply  a  mass  of  masonry  put 
above  a  buttress  to  steady  it  by  its  weight ; 
to  aid  the  buttress,  in  short,  to  resist  the 
outward  thrust  of  the  vaulting.  There  is  no 
structural  reason  for  making  it  into  one 
shape  rather  than  another,  and  here,  if  any- 
where, a  builder  who  felt  it  to  be  the  essence 
of  his  art  to  imitate  Nature,  could,  and 
would,  have  given  to  that  feeling  the  most 
boundless  freedom.  What  he  really  did,  in 
this  case,  was  to  cut  the  pinnacle  into  a 
cluster  of  eight  imitative  columns  or  shafts, 
with  caps  and  bases  ;  to  cover  them  with  an 
imitative  roof  or  spire,  and  to  put  along 
each  angle  of  this  imitative  spire  an  imi- 
tative roll,  copied  from  those  of  leadwork. 
Summing  up  the  whole  results  of  our  sur- 
vey, then,  we  find  close  copies  of  Nature 
absolutely  nowhere.  We  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  copying  in  the  smallest  and 
least  important  details,  such  as  the  finials, 
and  a  far-  off  and  doubtful  approach  to  it  in 
the  cusped  circles  of  the  window-heads.  We 
find  unmixed  human  inventions  in  the  but- 
tresses, the  plinths,  the  string-courses,  the 
arches  and  the  gable ;  in  all  the  great  and 
important  features,  namely,  of  the  whole 
design.  Lastly,  we  find  copies  of  human 
work  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  almost 
everywhere;  in  the  jamb-shafts,  in  the 
arch-orders  of  the  lancets,  in  the  blank 
arcades,  in  the  gabled  buttress  cappings,  in 
the  columnar  pinnacles,  in  their  spire-like 
heads,  and  even  in  the  very  angle-rolls  which 
adorn  them.    This,  bo  it  remembered,  was 


in  that  pure  and  virtuous  period  when, 
Mr.  Ruskin  tolls  us,  that  architecture  rose 
higher  and  higher,  because  men  copied  God's 
work,  and  not  their  own.  "  Clear  your 
mind  of  cant,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  Mr. 
Ruskin's  most  distinguished  friend  has 
never  wearied  of  repeating  the  advice.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  all  to  take  it,  and,  in 
spite  of  plausibility  and  spurious  pietism,  to 
try  manfully  at  seeing  things  as  they  are. 


PONTEFRACT  TOWN-HALL. 

AS  we  stated  last  week,  about  59  designs 
have  been  sent  in  for  the  alteration  of 
this  old  town-hall  at  Pontefract.  In  the 
conditions  issued  to  competitors  (which 
app(!ar  to  have  been  very  loosely  worded) 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  particular 
style  of  design  specified  in  which  the  work 
was  to  be  carried  out,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
is  the  best  design.  In  selecting  a  few  of  the 
best  for  our  criticism  this  week,  we  do  not 
arrange  them  in  order  of  merit,  for  the 
reason  we  have  stated,  but  just  name  a  few 
out  of  which  the  referee  (Mr.  George  Corson, 
of  Leeds)  will  probably  select  those  which 
are  to  take  premiums. 

On  the  whole,  the  designs  are  not  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  still  better  than  could 
have  been  expected  for  such  premiums. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  in  all  of  them 
in  consequence  of  a  large  hall  being  re- 
quired by  the  conditions,  which  furthermore 
limit  the  cost  to  £7,000,  inclusive  of  archi- 
tect's commission. 

"  Renaissance  "  shows  on  the  ground-floor 
a  large  vestibule  adjoining  the  old  hall  in 
Bridge-street,  with  a  recess  for  a  fire-engine 
and  constables'  chambers,  and  magistrates' 
room  on  one  side  and  town-clerk's  on  the 
other,  with  a  council -chamber  in  the  comer 
having  a  separate  entrance  into  Baxter-gate. 
Adjoining  this  are  several  rooms  used  as 
committee-rooms  and  rooms  for  borough- 
surveyor.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  is  a 
fine  new  staircase  (with  lavatory  and  w.c. 
conveniently  near  thereto).  The  staircase 
to  first-floor  leads  direct  to  the  assembly- 
room,  and  the  old  town-hall  is  left  intact. 
There  are  retiring-rooms  and  w.c.'s  in  a 
convenient  position  and  well  lighted.  The 
section  through  the  haU,  which  is  well 
executed,  shows  the  interior  off  very  well, 
having  granite  pilasters  around,  and  coved 
cornices.  The  elevation  shows  a  Queen  Anne 
design,  having  a  circular-headed  door  with 
octagonal  tower  over.  The  windows  are 
large,  with  label-moulds  over,  and  the  side- 
entrance  doors  are  arranged  in  the  windows, 
which  are  used  as  fan-lights  and  side-lights. 
There  are  also  arranged  dormers  with  circular 
windows  and  segmental-headed  windows 
alternately  along  the  elevations  to  Baxter- 
gate  and  Bridge-street. 

The  design  by  "  Straight  and  True  "  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  being  conceived  on  the 
right  principle,  as  the  office  for  the  town- 
clerk  and  borough-surveyor  are  located  at 
the  side  of  thebuUding,  and  could  be  made  to 
form  one  suite  of  rooms.  While  the  main 
entrance  is  arranged  in  Bridge- street  with  a 
fire-engine  room  and  a  police-office  on  one 
side,  the  other  side  is  occupied  with  the  other 
necessary  offices,  and  at  the  back  of  these, 
lighted  from  the  yard,  is  a  budding  arranged 
for  a  kitchen  or  post-office.  Facing  the 
principal  entrance,  and  connected  to  the  old 
entrance,  are  the  stairs,  leading  to  the  hall 
by  two  large  entrance-doors  with  retiring- 
rooms  on  each  side.  The  old  building  is  not 
touched,  thus  reducing  the  expense.  The 
elevation  to  Bridge-street  shows  a  tower 
over  the  entrance  door  (which  has  a  semi- 
circular head,  and  is  very  wide  and  well  pro- 
portioned), and  in  the  centre,  between  the 
tower  and  the  angle,  is  a  Queen  Anne  win- 
dow to  light  the  hall,  carried  into  the 
roof  in  the  form  of  a  gable.     The  Baxter- 
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gate  frontage  shows  a  centre  two-light  win- 
dow, and  a  two-light  window  on  either  side, 
forming  dormers  into  the  hall,  with  square 
windows  to  the  ground-floor. 

"  Dum  Spero  Spiro  "  has  its  old  hall  on 
the  right  of  the  new  main  entrance  converted 
into  a  county-court,  with  a  post-office 
arranged  to  the  front  of  the  present  building, 
and  under  the  old  assemb'y-room.  The  offices 
are  otherwise  very  like  the  design  marked 
"  Straight  and  True  "  in  the  main  features. 
The  town-clerk's  office  adjoins  the  entrance, 
and  the  Baxter-gate  frontage  is  taken  up 
with  the  borough-surveyor  and  constables' 
offices,  and  a  separate  entrance  for  the 
police.  No  arrangement  is  made  for  a  fire- 
engine,  and  the  large  hall  is  situated  over 
the  entire  new  building.  The  elevation  is 
Classical  and  of  very  good  proportions,  very 
similar  to  tlie  Conservative  Club  at  Man- 
chester, with  a  panelled  ground-story,  and 
columns  above  two  stories  high,  colonnade 
over,  with  vases  ;  every  part  seems  well-pro- 
portioned. The  entrance,  with  a  semicircular 
head  and  carved  spandrels,  is  very  rich. 
Windows  with  circular  heads  are  placed 
between  the  columns,  and  a  tower  is  placed 
over  the  main  entrancfi,  which  would  better 
have  been  left  out.  The  quadrant  comer 
at  the  junction  of  Baxter-gate  and  Bridge- 
street,  is  very  effective. 

The  drawings  sent  under  the  motto  of 
"  Queen  Anne  "  must  also  be  placed  among 
the  good  designs.  The  plans  are  very 
similar,  in  all  respects,  to  the  first-named, 
and  the  elevations,  which  are  well  got-up, 
are  very  characteristic  of  the  motto.  We 
can  also  speak  well  of  a  very  good  design  by 
"  A  Venture,"  in  which  the  chief  entrance 
is  in  the  footpath  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
wing.  The  old  wing  is  altered  to  be  suit- 
able for  post-office  and  rooms  for  the 
police,  and  are  connected  to  the  new  en- 
trance in  the  footpath  ;  while  in  Baxter- 
gate  are  arranged  the  committee-rooms, 
connected  with  an  ante-room,  which  no 
other  design  shows,  and  at  the  side  the 
town-clerk's  office,  and  office  fortheborough- 
survcyor.  '1  he  chief  drawback,  however,  to 
this  design,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  is  the 
defective  lighting,  as  it  is  found  necessary 
to  light  the  town-clerk's  general  office  and 
the  County-court  and  County-court  office 
by  borrowed  lights,  and  in  the  judges'  room 
this  is  not  attempted,  and  neither  light  nor 
ventilation  can  be  had.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  design  is  its  good  elevation,  of  a  Classical 
character,  witli  effective  windows  on  the 
ground-floor  giving  character  to  the  whole, 
■while  the  eleven  lofty  windows  over-em- 
phasise the  position  of  the  Town-hall.  The 
tower  in  this  design,  unlike  any  before  men- 
tioned, is  at  the  angle  of  Baxter-gate  and 
Bridge- street,  and  this  leaves  room  for  a 
graceful  gable  in  the  centre  of  the  front  to 
Bridge -street,  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
designs),  and  has  canopied  windows  to  the 
first  floor.  "Ours"  possesses  many  good 
points  in  composition,  and  has  the  main 
entrance-door  in  Bridge- street,  which  con- 
ducts to  a  hall  connected  with  a  corridor 
12ft.  Gin.  wide,  from  which  access  is  obtained 
to  the  committee-room,  town-clerk's,  and 
borough- surveyor's  offices,  and  rate-office, 
which  take  up  all  the  frontage  to  Baxter- 
gate.  The  lavatory  and  w.c.  are  well 
lighted,  and  a  very  efficient  staircase  leads 
direct  from  the  principal  hall  on  the  ground- 
floor  to  the  reception-hall,  which  is  well 
lighted;  also  the  retiring-rooms  are  formed 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  which  has  the  corners 
splayed  off.  The  old  town-hall  is  altered 
into  a  court,  and  the  magistrates'  room  is 
parcelled  out  of  the  old  circular  room 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  hall,  and 
w.c.  and  lavatory  are  handy.  A  plain 
Classical  elevation  is  shown,  which  shows 
neat  elevation  without  any  superfluous 
carving  (except  on  caps  to  pilasters)  or  other 
expensive  work,  exhibited  on  too  many. 


Pilasters  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  and  at  equal  distances  on  both  fronts, 
between  which  couplet  windows  are  placed, 
having  circular  heads.  A  good  cornice  is 
placed  above  this,  and  crthcr  pilasters  are 
shown  of  great  height  above  those  of  the 
ground-floor,  between  which  are  eight  Large 
circular-headed  windows  to  light  the  hall.  In 
the  blocking  course  of  the  cornice  above,  the 
chimneys  are  arranged,  and  a  tower,  with  a 
dome  cap,  surmounts  all.  This  tower  has  a 
square  basement,  from  which  it  is  built 
octagonal  on  plan,  with  no  apparent 
covering  to  the  corners. 

"  Castle  "  is  a  good  design.  The  entrance 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Bridge-street 
frontage ;  the  post-office  is  arranged  in 
the  old  building  at  the  front  of  the  present 
building,  and  a  passage  connects  the  en- 
trance to  the  new  entrance.  The  borough- 
surveyor's  office  is,  in  this  design,  very 
properly  put  next  the  main  entrance,  and 
the  tjwn-clerk's  offices,  &c.,  occupy  the 
Baxter- gate  frontage.  The  stairca'o  to  the 
first  floor  is  in  part  detached,  and  turning 
first  to  the  right,  is  well  lighted,  and  lands 
on  the  left  above  the  first  tread.  A  small 
alteratioD  would  be  needed  by  making  more 
than  the  one  door  shown,  as  when  the  corri- 
dors are  crowded  with  dancers  (for  which 
purpose  the  new  room  is  particularly  re- 
quired), great  inconvenitnce  would  be 
experienced  for  Avant  of  a  second  door. 
Ante-rooms  are  shown  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  connected  with  the  ground  by  a 
private  staircase,  which  leads  direct  to  a 
door  in  Baxter-gate.  The  elevation  to 
Bridge-street  is  excellent,  with  a  broad, 
dignified  character:  a  square-headed  Clas- 
sical door  in  the  centre,  and  three  circular- 
headed  windows  to  the  right,  and  two 
similar  couplet  windows  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  between  which  quarter- columns 
are  placed.  The  first-floor  windows  display 
much  real  merit,  and  are  loftier  than  those 
on  the  ground-floor,  having  also  canopies 
over.  Corinthian  caps  are  shown  on  the 
columns  and  a  cornice  with  a  colonnade  over 
is  well  relieved  by  the  chimneys  used  as 
panels  therein,  while  vases  are  placed  at  the 
ends.  A  very  weak  octagonal  tower  is  placed 
over  the  door,  which  lacks  character  and 
spoils  an  otherwise  good  elevation.  Another 
design  by  the  same  author  shows  similar 
treatment  upon  the  whole,  with  a  circular 
oriel  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  an  air  of 
sameness  about  this  design,  and  we  prefer 
the  one  first  noticed.  Two  competitors  have 
chosen  "  1880  "  as  their  motto.  The  one  in 
room  No.  6  shows  a  wide  entrance  from 
Bridge-street,  and  a  circular  staircase  to 
first  floor.  The  old  building  is  used  on  the 
ground-floor  as  police-office  rooms,  while 
above  this,  the  room  formerly  used  as  a 
town-hall  now  forms  a  council- chamber. 
In  the  new  building  the  ground-floor  is 
taken  up  with  the  town-clerk  and  borough- 
surveyor's  offices,  and  a  committee-room,  all 
facing  Baxter- gate.  No  provision  is  made 
for  post-office,  or  flre-engine,  or  kitchen. 
The  assembly-room  on  the  first  floor  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  lighted  from  both  ends  as 
well  as  the  front,  and,  by  so  doing,  the  old 
circular  room  is  to  be  used  in  the  proposed 
new  building  as  a  retiring-room.  The  ele- 
vations are  broad  Classic,  with  circular- 
headed  windows  and  columns  between ;  a 
plain  blocking  course  is  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  existing  building,  and  allows 
a  plain  substantial  job  to  be  made  of  it. 

I  f  the  people  of  Pontefract  get  any  of  the 
designs  which  we  have  noticed  built,  they 
will  have  no  occasion  to  complain,  although, 
with  the  building  trade  as  depressed  as  it  is 
in  Yorkshire,  we  do  not  take  such  a  de- 
spondent view  of  the  idea  of  building  what  is 
practically  but  little  more  than  one  large 
room  on  the  first  floor,  with  the  ground- 
floor  utilised  as  corporation  offices,  for  a  sum 
of  7d.  per  foot  cube,  more  especially  as  a 
great  part  of  the  building  is  rough  work,  not 


exposed  or  in  the  public  street.  Moreover, 
we  have  heard  of  buildings  not  far  from 
Pontefract  being  erected  at  a  much  lower 
price  per  cube  foot. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY. 

THERE  are  even  yet  some  parts  of  the 
City  that  appear  to  have  undergone 
little  change  since  the  great  rebuilding  in 
the  17th  century.  Houndsditch  is  one  of 
these  stagnant  localities — still  largely 
occupied  by  Jews  and  brokers.  Aldgate  is 
another  old  thoroughfare  that  has  little 
changed  since  its  gate  was  pulled  down,  and 
even  Fcnchurch- street  yet  retains  traces  of 
the  architecture  which  followed  the  Great 
Fire.  Here  and  there  are  indications  of  rebiuld- 
ing.  At  the  corner  of  Lime-street,  a  large 
site,  having  an  area  of  4,800  square  feet,  is  to 
be  disposed  of  for  building,  the  plans  of  which 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clutton.  In 
Gracechureh- street,  adjoining  Half-Moon- 
passage,  the  new  Leadenhall  Market 
is  progressing,  but  the  antiquary  may  find 
more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  Late 
corbels  and  stringcourses  in  the  old  stone 
well  standing  on  one  side  of  the  site,  appa- 
rently the  remnant  of  a  monastery.  The 
wall  shows  the  positions  of  seven  corbels 
and  two  long  stringcourses,  and  the  lower 
part  has  the  appearance  of  once  having 
formed  the  side-wall  to  a  refectory. 

Comhill  shows  a  few  signs  of  activity.  The 
new  building  for  the  London  and  Lancashire 
Life  Company  and  Fire  Assurance  Associa- 
tion will  have  an  important  frontage  of 
stone.  Coupled  coluiuns  are  introduced 
between  the  windows  ;  the  latter  are  of 
three  lights,  and  have  transoms,  and  the 
stone  mullions  are  carved  as  balusters  above 
the  transom.  Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons,  of 
Camberwell,  are  the  contractors  for  the  work. 
Just  above,  another  striking  building,  in  a 
style  which  we  may  call  Neo-Grec — French  in 
feeling — is  to  be  seen,  the  most  noticeable 
points  about  it  being  the  windows,  with  their 
raking  cornices  inclosing  a  kind  of  Greek 
honeysuckle  ornament,  the  rustications  in  the 
upper  stories  in  alternate  courses,  the  fret 
in  the  upper  frieze  and  the  panels  between 
the  lower  windows.  The  details  are  wanting 
in  refinement,  and  we  may  add  that  there 
are  few  styles  which  exact  more  thought 
and  knowledge  in  their  composition  than 
this,  and  hesce  it  will  slowly  win  its  way  as 
a  popular  style  for  street  architecture. 

In  a  similar  style,  the  new  "  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Office,"  in  King  William- 
street,  deserves  notice  for  the  bold  manner 
its  architect,  Mr.  Stanley,  has  turned  a 
very  awkwardly- shaped  site  to  account. 
From  the  Bank  end  of  the  street,  the  very 
acute  angle  of  the  building  detracts  much 
from  the  architectural  effect  as  seen  from  this 
point ;  the  building,  indeed,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  wedge  or  screen,  which  inge- 
nuity has  scarcely  been  able  to  disguise.  The 
angle  has  been  returned  square,  and  is 
adorned  with  pilasters,  but  the  sharply  re- 
ceding side-wall  leaves  it  almost  like  a 
solitary  structure.  Walking  down  the  street, 
however,  this  illusive  effect  is  lost  in  the 
boldness  of  the  fagade.  The  elevation  is 
nearly  divided  into  two  halves  ;  the  lower 
part  forms  a  massive  substructure,  including 
a  lofty  entresol,  with  polished  red  granite 
pUasters  running  through  both  stories,  sur- 
mounted by  a  massive  entablature  of  the 
same  material.  The  entresol  is  divided  from 
the  ground-story  windows  by  a  defp  granite 
string  incistd  with  the  Greek  fret.  Above, 
the  composition  is  of  two  stories  of  stone, 
adorned  by  three-quarter  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  supporting  a  deep 
cornice  resting  on  consoles.  The  details 
and  ornamentation  are  thoroughly  Greek  in 
spirit;  the  red  granitepilasters  are  relieved  by 
sunk  ornament  of  conventional  kind,  and  the 
capitals  are  enriched  by  incised  ornament  of 
the  honeysuckle  order.    The  angle  of  the 
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building  on  the  south  side  is  canted,  and 
Las  blank  windows  ;  those  are  also  enriched 
by  ornament  of  a  similar  kind.  The  fret 
band  of  granite  that  divides  the  lower  story 
from  the  mezzanine  gives  support  to  the 
substructure,  and  the  window  reveals  are 
enriched  by  carving  in  a  quiet  and  refined 
manner.  In  the  upper  stories  balconettos 
are  introduced  over  the  first-floor  windows, 
and  the  faces  of  these  are  relieved  by 
effective  surface  ornament  of  overlapping 
discs.  There  is  a  quietness  and  dignity  in 
the  general  treatment  and  proportion  that 
commends  itself ;  the  lofty  basement  adds 
much  to  the  imposing  quality  of  the  facade, 
and  the  carving  is  cai-efully  restricted  to 
surface  relief,  and  is  neither  obtrusive  nor 
vulgar. 

A  narrow  frontage  is  always  a  difficult 
problem  to  the  architect.  He  has  to  provide 
for  a  plate-glass  front  and  a  tier  of  windows 
above ;  thei-e  is  no  room  for  interfeuestral 
display  such  as  columns  or  pilasters,  and 
he  has  boldly  to  design  the  front  without 
reference  to  treatises  on  Italian  or  Gothic, 
for  he  will  find  little  to  help  him  in  the 
vrorks  of  his  predecessors.  The  common 
way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is  to  take 
a  vertical  strip  from  a  palace — a  bay,  in 
short,  and  to  make  this  fit  the  space.  It  is 
an  easy  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
certainly,  but  it  is  not  one  the  honest  archi- 
tect would  adopt.  There  are  few  attempts 
that  we  know  of  in  London  which  are  not 
more  or  less  slices  of  other  designs.  In 
Cheapside  there  are  indications  of  improve- 
ment, and  we  remark  a  narrow  stone  front 
Dearly  opposite  the  Old  Jewry,  where  an 
endeavour  has  been  made,  and  not  without 
success,  to  design  a  narrow  front  upon 
a  rational  basis.  The  fagade  is  four 
stories  in  height  above  the  shop.  The 
"breastsummer  is  supported  on  two  red 
granite  piers  ;  on  the  first-floor  is  a 
corbelled  bay  window  of  two  stories,  rather 
flat,  and  this  is  finished  with  a  balcony  on 
the  top.  The  mouldings  of  this  bay  die 
away  against  the  square  piers  or  jambs  of 
the  recess,  which  is  carried  up  through  the 
whole  front,  arched  at  the  top  below  the 
parapet.  Of  the  two  upper  stories,  one  is 
flat,  recessed  with  windows  opening  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  the  one  above  forms  a  shallow 
bay,  the  vertical  angles  of  which  finish  and 
lose  themselves  under  the  sofiit  of  the  arched 
head.  The  details  are  plain ;  there  is  no 
carving,  but  the  recess  gives  a  pleasing 
variation  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  stone 
surfaces  are  broadly  treated,  the  cornices 
having  bold  mouldings.  Mr.  E.  Conder  is 
the  builder.  Opposite  to  this  building  the 
mercantile  architect  may  see  a  series  of 
shops,  forming  the  lower  story  of  the  newly- 
finished  Mercers'  Hall,  where  the  "  shop- 
front  fitter"  has  been  restricted  by  archi- 
tectural limits.  A  series  of  red  granite 
polished  pilasters,  with  elliptical  ai'ches, 
have  been  filled  in  by  polished  oak  shop- 
framing  in  a  substantial  manner  ;  the  entre- 
sol arrangement  in  the  arched  heads  is 
satisfactory,  though  a  little  greater  height 
seems  to  be  wanted  above  the  springing. 

Passing  from  Cheapside  to  Ludgate  Hill, 
Messrs.  Samuel's  "  Sydenham  House,"  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  and  Pearson,  claims  attention 
for  the  florid  carving  to  the  fagade,  aad  the 
entresol  design.  Over  a  weak  shop-front  of 
attenuated  iron  stand  Atlautes  supporting 
carved  trusses  and  a  balcony.  The  facade  is 
relieved  by  a  slightly  projecting  bay,  which 
is  carried  to  the  top.  The  windows  of  the 
entresol  are  divided  by  red  polished  shafts, 
with  carved  cips,  and  the  arches  are 
cro v.'ded  with  French  detail  of  a  very  free  and 
rococo  character.  We  cannot  certainly  say 
anything  ia  praise  of  the  fenestration,  or 
the  ornament  and  profusely  carved  keystones 
over  the  principal  windows ;  there  is  weak- 
ness in  the  small  pediment  over  the  centre 
window  at  the  top,  the  cable  enrichment  of 
reveals  is  meaningless,  and  altogether  the 


carver  seems  to  have  had  uncontrolled 
liberty.  On  the  summit  three  cupolas  ap- 
pear, though  their  purpose  is  not  apj^a- 
reut.  The  design  is  less  satisfactory  than  the 
same  architect's  work  a  few  doors  higher  uj). 
The  new  offices  of  the  Daily  Tde(jraph,  in 
Fleet-street,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  new 
building  since  our  last  survey  of  this 
thoroughfare.  Architecturally  it  is  not  re- 
markable ;  the  Italian  of  the  facade  is  of  the 
kind  the  public  have  become  almost  satiated 
with,  and  the  only  good  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is,  that  the  front  is  flatly  treated 
and  the  projections  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  coupled  granite  pilasters  in  the  side 
piers  over  the  ground-story  look  somewhat 
out  of  place  below  the  panel-work  above 
them.  Two  wide  windows,  with  segmental 
pediments  filled  with  carving,  are  the  prin- 
cipal features.  There  is  an  official  stamp 
about  the  lower  office- windows,  but  the 
details  are  hardly  of  the  kind  to  stand  the 
smoke,  soot,  and  traffic  of  Fleet-street. 

The  structures  we  have  described  fall 
under  two  rather  divergent  forms  of  the 
Eenaissance.  One  is  characterised  by  non- 
observance  of  architectural  canons,  and  the 
other  is  noticeable  for  a  particular  adherence 
to  proportion  and  lines.  They  are  both 
French  in  their  origin  ;  but  while  one  seeks 
to  reproduce  the  extravagant  and  tawdry 
ornamentation  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  other 
aims  at  the  purer  forms  of  the  Classical 
composition  which  has  found  its  chief  ex- 
ponents under  the  Second  Empire.  It  may 
be  worth  considering  which  gives  us  the 
best  result :  every  architect  knows  which  is 
the  easiest. 


ARCHITECTUEAL  OPTICS. 

THEEE  is  a  kind  of  unwritten  perspec- 
tive about  which  few  architects  care  to 
trouble  themselves,  yet  a  kaowledge  of  the 
laws  on  the  subjecf;  has  been  made  a  study  by 
all  men  of  culture.  We  allude  to  the  optical 
effects  produced  upon  all  objects  by  distance, 
relative  size,  illumination,  and  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  lines  and  curves.  The  study  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  more  useful  in  these  days  of 
imitation  of  forms  used  ages  ago  under  very 
different  conditions,  especially  so,  when 
quaintness  instead  of  refinement,  grotesque - 
ness  instead  of  truthfubiess,  have  become  the 
aims  of  the  artist,  who  thinks  thereby  he  is 
conjuring  back  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
original.  It  is  some  years  ago  since  Brewster 
read  a  paper  on  Optical  Illusions,  before  the 
British  Assosiation,  and  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  and  Professor  Donaldson,  en- 
lightened the  public  on  the  curves  found  in 
the  Greek  temples,  yet  many  are  still  in- 
different to  the  sources  of  visual  deception. 
One  man  papers  a  room  with  a  small-pattern 
paper  of  a  light  tint ;  another  uses  panelling 
of  a  dark  colour,  but  people  are  seldom 
enabled  to  detect  the  real  difference  made 
by  the  two  kinds  of  decoration.  The  differ- 
ence indeed,  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  and  yet  he  may 
express  surprise  to  find  the  former  room  so 
much  larger  in  appearance  than  the  other. 
The  direction  in  which  the  pattern  runs, 
whether  vertically  or  horizontally,  produces 
a  startling  effect  in  heightening  or  lowering 
the  room  ;  the  relative  size  of  the  pattern  and 
the  colour  of  the  paper  produce  also  other 
appearances  well  known  to  the  student  of 
vision.  Every  schoolboy  is  acquainted  with 
the  effect  of  drawing  lines  diagonally,  and 
others  parallel  across  them ;  of  drawing  two 
sets  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and 
judging  of  their  heights  and  width,  and  of 
various  other  combinations.  The  effect  of 
light  known  as  irradiation,  may  be  curiously 
observed  in  patterns  covered  with  black  and 
white  spaces.  It  is  a  controversial  point 
whether  an  architect  should  correct  the  pro- 
positions of  his  buildings,  or  alter  the  lines 
of  details  to  meet  such  illusive  effects  ;  the 
practical  architect  would  perhaps  think  the 


matter  hardly  worth  quibbling  over,  but  it 
seems  only  reasonable  that  the  designer 
should  be  prepared  to  carry  into  execution 
those  effects  he  desires  in  the  most  efiBcient 
manner ;  he  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to 
work  with  precision,  and  eliminate  all  errors 
of  sight. 

As  regards  a^iparent  size  it  is  well  known 
that  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  disapj)oints  the 
visitor  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  the  large 
scale  of  the  details  and  sculpture.  The 
colossal  statuesnear  the  eye,  and  the  figuresof 
cherubs  of  the  full  size  of  men  completely 
throw  out  every  other  part.  The  eye  immedi- 
ately takes  these  as  a  scale  for  measuring 
the  interior,  as  Mr.  Oldfield  and  others  have 
shown  to  be  the  case.  The  large  arches  and 
entablatures  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  design  of 
which  no  allowance  seems  to  have  been  made, 
aggravates  the  illusion,  and  until  the 
stranger  can  adjust  his  eye  by  the  actual 
figures  of  men  and  women,  he  cannot 
ai^preciate  the  magnificent  grandeur  of  the 
interior.  The  same  is  observable  in  every  large 
public  building,  where  the  size  of  small  Orna- 
ments is  increased  or  the  main  features  are 
few  and  far  apart,  as  the  nave  piers  and 
arches  of  a  church,  the  natural  effect  being 
to  dwarf  the  building.  A  very  common 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  multiplicity  and 
smallness  of  parts  in  increasing  apparent 
magnitude  and  vice  versa  may  be  furnished 
in  the  case  of  a  room  hung  with  a  paper  of  a 
very  small  pattern,  contrasted  with  the 
same-sized  room  hung  with  paper  having  a 
large  bold  pattern  on  it. 

Again,  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  Egypt 
and  Greece  ajppearto  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  perspective,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  heads  of  colossal  statues  are  large 
compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
the  object  being  to  preserve  a  due  relation 
between  the  parts. 

The  value  of  the  rectification  of  lines  has 
been  proved  by  all  close  observers  of  build- 
ings. All  straight  lines  and  boundaries  of 
objects  have  a  tendency  to  look  concave, 
and  all  architects  know  that  straight-sided 
shafts  and  sjjires  have  an  appearance  of 
weakness,  aggravated  when  any  contrasting 
lines  are  near.  It  is  not  only  observable, 
with  regard  to  vertical  lines,  but  is  dis- 
tinctly evident  in  all  horizontal  lines.  The 
refinements  of  the  Parthenon,  ably  described 
in  Mr.  Penrose's  valuable  work,  on  the 
Entasis  and  other  curved  lines  of  that 
structure  (1846— 1848)  have  shown  that  the 
Greek  architects  did  not  trust  to  straight 
lines,  but  refined  upon  them  to  make  the 
visual  effect  as  perfect  as  they  could.  The 
entasis  or  swelling  of  the  columns,  the  con- 
vexity of  the  liucs  of  the  stylobate  and  en- 
tablature noticed  first  by  Mr.  John  Penne- 
thorne  in  this  country  ;  and  the  slope  or  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  corner-columns 
of  that  temple,  pointed  out,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time  by  Professor  Donaldson,  are 
now  facts  that  no  one  has  attempted  to 
dispute.  Other  modifications  and  correc- 
tions were  made  in  the  division  of  the 
columns  and  in  the  lesser  details  of  the 
cornice ;  double  rows  of  columns  in  porticoes 
were  made  to  increase  the  effect  of  depth, 
by  the  use  of  smaller  columns  in  the  inner 
row,  and  similar  expedients  were  adopted 
to  intensify  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive by  the  medieval  architects.  Even  in  the 
minor  detail  of  the  flutes  of  the  columns,  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  smaller  ones  had  a 
greater  number  than  the  outer  row,  and 
that  the  flutes  in  the  latter  were  often  cut 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  greater 
depth  of  shadow,  while  those  of  the  inner 
columns  were  segmental.  Yitruvius,  in 
book  III,  mentions  other  refinements,  which 
the  reader  will  appreciate,  as  for  instance, 
the  making  of  the  angle-columns  larger  in 
diameter  than  those  inside  ;  a  modification 
that  has  been  proved  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
temple  at  Paestum  and  others.  In  short, 
this  refining  and  highly  critical  perception 
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was  carried  throughout,  from  the  outlines  to 
the  minutest  detail.  Everything  was  viewed 
from  an  a3sthetic  standpoint,  and  every  care 
was  taken  to  produce  the  desired  appearance. 

The  bungling  of  modern  detail  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  Greek 
artist.  Architects  are  careless  of  the  more 
delicate  qualities  of  their  details ;  after 
passing  from  them  they  are  enlarged  by 
clerks  of  works,  or  foremen  who  have  not 
very  scrupulous  regard  for  nicety  or  effect ; 
mouldings  and  proportions  are  grievously 
garbled  or  mutilated  to  meet  the  exigent 
imperious  demand  of  the  carpenter  or  mason, 
in  many  instances  for  the  mere  sake  of 
reducing  labour,  or  under  the  pretence  of 
meeting  some  technical  point.  Bromley,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Fine  Arts"  speaks  of 
methods  once  resorted  to  by  the  ancients  : 
he  alludes  to  the  omission  of  the  up- 
right parts  of  cornices  employed  at  great 
heights,  so  as  to  render  the  cornice  more 
proportionate  when  seen  from  below ;  the 
modern  architect  seldom  bothers  himself 
about  corrections  of  this  kind.  Chambers,  in 
his  "Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture, " 
also  speaks  of  the  value  of  resorting  to 
artifice  in  cases  of  this  kind.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Gothic  architects  did  not 
practise  this  kind  of  effect,  but  there  are 
many  evidences  to  show  that  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  certain  rules  of  perspective.  In 
Early  English  jamb  shafts  we  have,  for 
instance,  found  the  shafts  to  diminish  as 
they  recede,  and  the  jambs  of  windows  and 
doorways  also  splay  inwards,  producing 
increased  depth.  At  Erbach  there  is  a 
dormitory  where  the  pillars  gradually 
diminish  in  height.  As  seen  from  the 
end  where  they  are  the  tallest,  the  perspec- 
tive is  artificaUy  increased,  and  the  room 
appears  longer  while  at  the  other  end  the 
inequality  is  lost  as  the  laws  of  perspective 
come  into  play.  Instances  occur,  where  a 
similar  means  of  increasing  distance  is 
resorted  to  by  making  the  walls  approach 
each  other  at  one  end ;  but  we  are  not  about 
to  apologize  for  all  such  deceptive  effects, 
which  are  only  tolerable  in  the  construction 
of  theatres.  In  arches,  the  use  of  stilting 
above  the  impost  is  not  only  allowable  but 
desirable  if  they  are  to  appear  semicircular 
from  below  ;  and  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  a  knowledge  of  optical 
principles  become  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  architect,  as  when  sharp  curves  of 
ceilings  are  seen  close  to  straight  lines,  such 
as  tie-rods,  and  curves  spring  from  straight 
lines.  A  segment  arched  opening  always 
looks  wider  at  the  springing,  and  a  Tudor 
arch,  with  straight  lines  instead  of  curves, 
looks  distorted  at  the  upper  part.  We  con- 
sider the  study  of  the  juxtaposition  of  lines 
and  curves,  and  the  perspective  effects  under 
which  forms,  &c.,  are  seen,  should  be  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  young  architect's 
education,  as  the  juxtaposition  and  har- 
monies of  colours  or  the  study  of  linear 
perspective  itself. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

FOR  the  number  of  pictures  and  the 
accession  of  fresh  talent  the  present 
winter  display  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  in  Suffolk- street,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  former  exhibitions.  In  the  large 
room  are  to  be  noticed  a  dozen  or  more 
works,  of  considerable  merit  and  power, 
though  rather  in  respect  of  technical  quali- 
ties or  truthful  rendering  of  nature  than  in 
imaginative  design.  Taking,  for  instance, 
"  Roses,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gadsby  ;  in  a  boldly 
handled  picture  of  two  little  girls  making  up 
bouquets  of  roses,  there  is  more  naturalism 
than  ideality  of  sentiment;  the  faces  are 
sweetly  pleasing,  and  the  reflected  light  on 
the  countenance  cleverly  managed,  although 
the  colouring  is  a  little  garish.  A  number 
of  landscapes  of  great  beauty  force  them- 
selves upon  our  attention.    What  can  be 


more  charming  as  a  transcript  of  nature  than 
Miss  Kate  Amphlett's  "  Spring,"  a  pathway 
tln-ough  birch-trees,  painted  with  much 
vigour  and  impasto.  The  river  Thames 
from  Waterloo  Bridge  is  a  favourite  subject 
for  the  painter ;  indeed,  as  a  piece  of  scenery, 
it  rivals  in  grandeur,  if  not  in  poetic  interest, 
the  view  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice  ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  L. 
Clint  Miles,  it  has  been  skilfully  repre- 
sented. The  picture  suffers  from  the  thick 
muddy  look  of  the  water,  and  the  weak 
foreground  and  other  technical  faults,  con- 
trasting somewhat  glaringly  with  another 
picture  of  the  same  size,  Mr.  Walter  Gold- 
smith's view  of  "  Bray  Reach  near  Maiden- 
head," a  morning  effect  which  displays  all  the 
haziness  and  greyish  tone  of  a  river-scene 
bathed  in  a  soft  morning  light.  Equally 
true  to  nature  as  an  aerial  landscape  is  Mr. 
A.  G.  Bell's  fine  picture  (33)  "The  After- 
math." There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  S. 
Pepys  Cockerell's  "Marrow  and  Fatness" 
(16),  and  although  a  portrait,  the  facetious 
introduction  of  a  large  marrow  in  the  wheel, 
barrow  the  chubby  little  fellow  is  drawing, 
takes  it  out  of  the  commonplace ;  nor  can 
we  pass  over  Mr.  S.  Thor's  "Still  Life," 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  colour.  Near  the 
corner  of  the  room,  a  striking  picture,  called 
"A  Duet,"  by  Mr.  F.  Martin,  attracts  no- 
tice. The  girls  at  the  organ  are  thrown 
into  shade  by  being  placed  against  a  large 
window  through  which  the  waning  light  of 
evening  enters  ;  a  treatment  which  suggests  a 
certain  degree  of  poetic  feeling,  though  the 
surroundings  arc  not  of  the  most  poetic 
character. 

Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  as  usual,  contributes  a 
few  of  his  fascinating  architectural  interiors. 
The  "Interior  of  Bruges  Cathedral,"  from 
the  choir  (52),  is  a  characteristic  piece  of 
drawing  and  colour  ;  there  is  a  semi-mystic 
spell  thro  wn  over  the  interior  by  the  gla- 
mour of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  organ 
and  screen  are  thrown  out  by  contrast ;  it 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  painter  has  been 
more  successful  in  his  fine  water-colour  in- 
terior in  another  room,  which  we  shall  notice 
by-and-by.  One  or  two  pretty  figure  sub- 
jects, Nos.  22  and  23,  are  worth  notice. 
Miss  Flora  Reid's  v/ork  is  particularly 
refined  in  colour  and  execution,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Lloyd  gives  us  one  of  his  fresh- 
looking  marine  views  in  Dunnose  Head, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  J.  Gov/,  this  year, 
contributes  two  subjects:  his  "Morning 
Greetings  "  (o5)  is  clever  in  composition, 
but  the  arm  of  girl  is  in  questionable  draw- 
ing. Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett's  "Evicted  Tenant" 
(Go)  will  be  scanned  with  interest,  and 
Mr.  E.  Aubrey  Hunt's  fine  landscape 
"A  Summer  Afternoon  in  Surrey,"  can- 
not but  receive  praise  for  breadth  of  colour- 
ing and  simplicity  of  subject,  and  for  the 
fine  painting  of  the  field  and  pathway,  the 
dark  blue  trees,  and  distance.  Over  the 
fireplace,  a  lovely  grouping  of  "  Lilies  and 
Roses  "  is  hung,  painted  by  W.  J.  Muckley, 
a  master  in  flower  composition ;  and  per- 
haps, as  a  picture  of  the  (jewe  class,  Mr. 
Hayne  King's  "  Private  and  Confidential" 
(92)  is,  for  tone  and  finished  execution, 
unsurpassed.  The  scene  is  a  cottage  kitchen 
in  which  are  seated  two  girls,  one  of  them 
reading  a  letter.  Mr.  David  Law,  as  usual, 
is  the  contributor  of  a  few  forcib'e  drawings 
ill  water-colour.  His  "  Breezy  Morning  on 
the  Scar  "  is  a  fresh-looking  study  ;  and  in 
landscapes  we  must  not  pass  by  Mr.  E. 
EUis's  fine  picture,  "  The  Haunt  of  the  Wild 
Fowl "  (109),  a  forcibly-painted  piece.  A 
rather  amusing  incident  is  told  in  Mr.  W. 
Dendy  Sadler's  "Great  Expectations": 
an  enthusiastic  angler,  under  an  umbrella, 
by  the  side  of  a  stream,  in  the  rain,  patiently 
waiting  a  bite,  while  by  his  side  stands  a 
tall,  thin,  careworn  man,  holding  the  tackle. 
This  year,  Mr.  A.  J.  Woolmer  is  repre- 
sented by  only  two  subjects.  "A  Thought, 
from  Tennyson's   '  Sea  Fairies  '  "  (128)  is 


poetic  and  weird  in  sentiment.  It  repre- 
sents a  bay,  with  a  rocky  cave,  peopled  by 
nymphs,  the  green  sea  and  the  colouring  are 
remarkable  for  the  pearly  hues  and  stagey 
effect  which  Mr.  Woolmer  delights  to  impart. 
A  few  of  the  most  striking  pictures  are  to  be 
found  on  the  opposite  wall.  Mr.  H. 
Caffieri,  whose  work  stands  high,  sends  a 
large  picture,  entitled  "A  Marauding 
Family"  (191),  a  beech-wood  of  bright 
green,  the  marauders  consisting  of  a  man 
and  a  few  children  gathering  wood.  Mr. 
Godfrey  C.  Hindley's  "  No  Admittance 
Except  on  Business,"  though  small,  will 
enlist  attention  for  its  comicality  no  less 
than  for  its  quiet  satire.  An  insignificant 
little  dog  is  begging  on  its  hind  legs  before  a 
bombastic  guard  in  cavalier  costume  for 
admission  into  an  inner  chamber.  The  artist 
has  amusingly  depicted  the  expression  of 
overbearing  in  the  old  guardsman,  and  the 
tapestry  and  accessories  are  truthfully 
painted.  "  A  Quiet  Nook,"  by  R.  J.  Gor- 
don, a  young  member,  is  a  large  canvas.  A 
fair-haired  damsel,  in  white  cap,  seated 
under  the  shade  of  green  trees,  reading.  A 
gleam  of  sunshine  falls  on  the  face  and  book ; 
the  figure  is  graceful,  and  the  colouring 
bright,  and  the  artist  has  been  contented 
with  conveying  the  qxiietude  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  sentiment  of  the  theme.  Mr. 
James  E.  Grace's  "Thistledown"  is  a  clever 
broadly-handled  landscape ;  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  powerfully  painted  subjects 
is  Mr.  J.  White's  picture  of  "  The  Farmer's 
Boy,"  executed  with  an  impasto  touch,  and 
displaying  much  dexterity  in  the  broad 
simple  management  of  the  figures  of  horse 
and  boy,  and  the  old  barn,  which  make  up 
the  group,  and  the  illumined  evening  sky  in 
the  background,  which  thows  up  the  figures 
in  bold  relief.  The  muddy  road  and  the 
white  cob,  and  the  reflected  light  of  the 
bright  evening  sky  are  inimitably  executed. 
We  must  also  call  attention  to  Mr.  Macnab's 
"Resting  Place,"  a  quiet  study  of  country 
life,  and  the  eminently  artificial  subject  of 
Mr.  W.  Holyoake,  "  Divining  the  Future," 
in  which  three  young  ladies  in  evening  dress 
are  seated  on  an  ottoman  ia  a  gaily-fur- 
nished room  playing  cards.  We  cannot  but 
think  the  costume  and  upholstery  overbearing 
and  garish  in  colour.  Fresh  and  spirited  is 
Mr.  E.  EUis's  "Among  the  Sandhills" 
(227),  while  at  the  corner  of  room,  we  mark 
a  circular  canvas,  "  Otter  Hounds,"  by  Mr. 
J.  Emms  (246),  a  group  of  vigorous  compo- 
sition but  lacking  repose.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  pictures  is  Mr.  C.  T. 
Garland's  highly  executed  and  finished  pic- 
ture, "  A  Contented  Mind  is  a  Continual 
Feast."  A  dark-complexioned  bright-eyed 
little  boy,  dressed  as  a  Spanish  noble's  son  in 
a  yellow  satin  tunic  or  knickerbocker  suit, 
with  blue  sash  and  ribbon  bov^s  to  his  shoes, 
is  seated  in  a  handsomely  carved  chair, 
holding  a  plate  of  fruit  in  his  lap,  apparently 
in  the  very  best  of  moods,  and  cai-eless  of 
the  luxurious  surroundings  in  which  he  is 
placed.  We  may  also  call  attention  to  Miss 
Bowkett's  clever  aerial  picture,  "  On  the 
Way  to  the  Downs  "  (180);  E.J.  Cobbetfs 
"  Flower  Girl,"  rather  garish  in  colour  ; 
Mr.  Vincent  P.  Yglesias's  "  View  of  the 
Medway  at  Rochester  "  (177) ;  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Waterlow's  "Early  Morning"  view  in 
the  Thames  Valley  (175),  Mr.  F.  Slocombe's 
'•  Day  Dreams,"  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid's  "Lost  and 
Found  "  (144),  "Moon  Rising:  Portsmouth 
Harbour,"  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters  ;  Mr.  A. 
Conquest's  "In  the  Bois  d' Amour  "  (137), 
Mr.  R.  Dowliug's  "  Shylock  and  Jessici," 
harsh  and  discord mt  in  colour;  Mr.  H,  C. 
Fox's  softly  painted  view  of  the  Thames 
(151),  and  especially  Mr.  Arthur  Hill's 
study,  "The  Fibula,"  a  classic  conception, 
representing  a  maiden  at  the  bath  ad-' 
justing  or  buckling  her  chiton  or  tunica, 
a  half  -  nude  figure  standing  upon  a 
marble  floor,  and  having  a  marble  dado 
behind   her.     The    colouring  is  quiet  in 
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tone  and  luniinoiLS,  and  tlio  drapery  well 
drawn,  but  the  figure  wanting  in  feminine 
grace.  In  the  south-east  room  a  few  cleverly- 
painted  subjects  are  hung.  "Wo  note,  among 
the  best  of  them,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Bell's 
"Idle  Honrs,"  bold  in  composition,  and 
Eembrandt-liko  in  depth  of  tone  and  shadow. 
Mr.  Ellis's  masterly  and  spirited  study  of  a 
"  "Wintry  Gleam,  North  "Wales  "  ;  A.  Ludo- 
vici's  "  Presh-"Water  Sailors,"  a  brilliant 
composition  of  summer  foliage  and  gaily- 
dressed  ladies  in  a  pleasure-boat,  thoroughly 
French  in  si)irit,  and  some  excellent  group- 
ing and  vigorous  handling  in  Mr.  J.  H.  S. 
Mann's  study,  ' '  "Watching  the  Lifeboat 
from  Yarmouth  Jetty."  As  a  touching 
episode,  Mr.  A.  Davis  Cooper's  piece,  "  The 
Day  After  the  Fair  "  (296),  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  decided  success.  The  little 
dancer,  in  her  dancing  dress,  resting  on  her 
drum;  the  weary -looking  dog  and  donkey, 
and  the  pitched  tent,  are  true  to  life,  yet 
stirring  enough  to  place  it  in  a  higher  class 
than  merely  imitative  art.  ' '  The  Matadore's 
Bride,"  by  W.  Holyoake,  charms  by  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  Mr.  Leopold  Eivers's  picture, 
"  On  the  Cominon,"  by  the  depth  of  colour 
and  the  breadth  of  landscape.  Mr.  Fraser 
sends  one  of  his  luminous  marine  views, 
"Eunning  Down  on  the  Ebb  "  (331),  delight- 
ful in  its  cool  and  refreshing  greyness  and 
transparency,  and  Mr.  Lionel  P.  Smyth  in 
h-is  "  Short-Handed  "  (331),  has,  in  a  small 
canvas,  depicted  with  dramatic  power  a 
thrilling  deck  scene,  a  small  hard-worked 
crew  engaged  working  the  pumps  in  the 
midst  of  an  angry  storm.  It  would  be  im- 
possible not  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Eossi's  picture,  No.  371,  a  brilliant  bit  ot 
colour;  Mr.  B.  G.  Head's  piece.  No.  375  ; 
the  rich  "  Inttrior  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey," 
No.  380,  a  finely  rendered  interior  of  Per- 
pendicular work,  by  Mr.  "Wyke  Bayliss  ;  Mr. 
E.  W.  "Waite's  broadly-painted  "  Village 
Bridge";  Mr.  "W.  H.  Gadsby's  "Forty 
"Winks";  the  quiet  river  scene  by  Miss 
Bowkett;  and  "Hide  and  Seek"  (396),  by 
E.  J.  Cobbett.  In  the  south-west  room, 
also,  Mr.  J.  Eick's  "Loitering  on  the 
Stairs  "  is  a  prettily  coloured  subject,  and 
near  it  Beatrice  Meyer  in  her  "  Veil  of  St. 
Veronica  "  gives  us  the  legend  of  the  Saint 
whose  veil  was  impressed  with  our  Savour's 
features  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  The  old 
woman  brushing  the  hat  at  the  foot  of  stairs, 
inlMi-.  J.  HaUyar's  "  Sunday-go-to-Moeting 
Togs,"  is  a  true  rendering  of  Sabbatarian 
decorum  in  the  country.  Sickly  and  feeble 
is  the  conception  in  A.  Ludovici's  "  Elaine," 
whUe  M.  A.  Rossi's  smiling  Spanish  face  in 
No.  434,  will  attract  by  its  winsomeness. 
"We  can  only  note  the  subdued  colour  in 
CarlBauerle's  "SpringTime."  Thebibulous- 
looking  monastic  "  Brother  Ambrose,"  by 
"W.  Dendy  Sadler;  J.  E.  Grace's  "  Autumn 
Leaves  "  ;  Mr.  Ellis's  sparkling  bit  of  sea,  in 
No.  503;  Mr.  Edgar  Hanley's  decorative 
study  of  a  picture  against  a  gilt  leather 
background;  the  "Cavalier  Taking  "Wine," 
by  Hamlet  Baimermann  ;  the  Cromwellian 
study  in  Mr.  G.  C.  Hindley's  "  Anony  mous 
Letter,"  and  Nos,  534,  4G6,  and  534. 

The  water-colours  comprise  some  excellent 
work.  Landscape  is  a  favourite  subject 
with  many.  Mr.  Arthur  Burchett  has  pro- 
duced with  touching  fidelity  in  his  large 
drawing  of  "The  Dying  Flame  of  Day,"  the 
reflection  of  a  sunset  on  a  quietly-running 
stream  with  banks  of  foliage  and  a  vigorous 
foreground  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  "Watson,  i  n  a  different 
key  and  tone,  has  given  a  fresh  little  bit  of 
common  and  river  in  No.  552  ;  Mr.  Bernard 
Evans  sketches  with  his  usual  power  several 
fine  views  :  "  A  Path  through  the  Woods  " 
(556) ;  a  bold  "  Valley  Farm,  Arthog,  near 
Barmouth,"  striking  for  the  rounded  masses 
of  trees  in  the  fore  and  middle  ground,  and 
the  mountains  behind,  an  especially  brilliant 
picture.  Mr.  T.  Pyne  has  contributed  a  fine 
piece  of  river  scenery  in  his  picture  of  "  The 
Arun"  (570)  broad  and  soft  in  handling; 


and  Mr.  Bernard  Evans  introduces  us  to 
another  study  of  atmosphere  and  mountain 
background  in  "The  Estuary  of  the  Maw- 
doels"  (613. 

"We  may  also  draw  attention  to  a  few 
architectural  subjects,  foremost  of  which  is 
Mr.  "Wyke  Bayliss's  "  Inferior  of  "Westmin- 
ster Abbey  "  (933),  a  grandly-drawn  interior 
takea  from  the  chancel,  in  which  the  artist's 
manipulative  power  is  shown  at  its  best. 
Mr.  Bayliss  has  a  peculiar  style  of  his  own 
combining  the  force  and  depth  of  oil  ia  his 
shadows,  and  the  iridescent  lights  he  throws 
into  his  work.  In  the  arcade  this  mottled 
effect  is  striking,  and  the  shadows  are 
worked  up  to  considerable  depth.  "We  can- 
not say  much  for  Emma  M.  Jennings's 
"  Study  of  Italian  Architecture"  ;  the  draw- 
ing is  rather  feeble  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Harper's 
"  Acropolis,  Athens,"  is  rather  chromo-like. 
Certainly,  the  view  of  the  "  Pa.rthenon,  by 
Sunset,"  by  Mr.  E.  Phene  Spiers,  leaves 
little  to  desire  in  drawing  or  colour ;  the 
burnt-sienna  tones  are  exceedingly  rich. 
Mr.  C.  St.  John  Mildmay  sends  also  a  clever 
study  of  Venetian  architecture  in  his  "  Ponte 
San  Toma  (739) ;  nor  must  we  pass  L. 
Fennel's  drawing  of  "Municipal  Palace, 
Cutigliano,"  transparent  and  trustworthy  in 
drawing.  "We  have  space  only  to  mention 
another  Eenaissance  example  in  Margaret 
Eavenhill's  "  Courtyard  of  the  Castle, Stutt- 
gardt"  ;  the  charming  colour  study,"  Fresh 
Gathered,"  by  Carlton  A.  Smith  ;  Mr.  Fran- 
cis H.  Eastwood's  pleasing  poetical  sketch 
' '  Princess  Dreamy  Eyes, ' '  the  apple-blossom 
in  Mr.  A.  "Wardlo's  "  Spring,"  Mr.  Carlton 
Smith's  "  Events  of  the  "Week,"  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne's  sketch  of  "  Rye,  Sussex,"  the  vigorous 
sketch  of  Ambersham  Common  by  Mr.  S. 
Palmer  ;  Mr.  Stuart  Lloyd's  "  Over  the 
Cliffs,"  a  finely  rendered  bit  of  foreground  ; 
"Poppies,"  Mr.  David  Law's  "Moorland 
Cottages,"  and  his  spirited  sketch  "  On  the 
Yorkshire  Coast"  ;  Mr.  B.  "W.  Spiers'  highly 
finished  "  Old  books  and  bric-a-brac,"  the 
charming  study  of  contrastof  apple-blossoms 
in  bright  green  vase  by  Kate  Sadler,  the 
admirable,  truthful  landscape  by  Mr.  J. 
Finnic  "  The  Edge  of  the  Common,"  and  W. 
H.Pike's  view  of  "  Kynance  Cove,  Corn- 
wall," and  the  delicious  bit  of  colour  in  Miss 
Ada  Bell's  study  of  rich  chrysanthemums  in 
vase  (731).  "Christmas  Carol"  isa  clever 
group  in  black  and  white,  nor  can  we  omit 
the  artistic  drawing  "  A  Visitor  from  the 
Garden,"  where  the  open  window,  the  in- 
truding bird,  the  tapestry  and  curtains,  and 
the  figure  of  the  little  girl  make  up  a  pleas- 
ing study  of  accessories  and  harmony,  and 
reflect  credit  on  the  artist,  Mr.  C.  "W. 
Dempsey. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ME.    GILBERT    EEDGKAVE    ON    THE    USES  OF 
CEMENTS. 

[Continued  from  page  613.) 

A THIRD  reason  for  employing  cement 
in  preference  to  limes,  is  that  a  method 
has  been  discovered  by  General  Scott,  whercbj 
limes  can  be  converted  into  cements  by  a 
very  simple  process,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  About  five  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago. 
General  (then  Captain)  Scott,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  found  that  a  sample  of  grey 
lime,  burnt  in  a  common  fireplace  with  a 
smothered  fire,  had  acquired  properties  very 
different  from  those  of  the  same  lime  if  prepared 
in  a  clear,  bright  fire.  He  at  first  thought  this 
peculiar  result  was  due  to  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime,  owing  to  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel ;  but  subsequent  experiments 
caused  liim  to  abandon  this  view,  and  to  adopt 
the  theory — ultimately  proved  to  be  correct — 
that  the  chnnge  in  the  ohiracter  of  the  lime  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur,  which  had  been 
absorbed  from  the  ashes  of  the  coal.  This  led  to 
the  invention  of  "Scott's  cement,"  which  was 
prepared  as  follows  :  Tender-burned  grey  chalk 
lime,  made  from  a  lower  chalk  containing  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  silica  and  alumina,  was  re- 
heated to  bright  redness  in  shallow  kilns  or  ovens, 


having  a  perforated  floor.  "When  the  lime  was 
sufficiently  hot,  pots  of  sulphur  were  placed  be- 
neath the  floor.  This  sulphur  was  at  once 
ignited  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  burning  sulphur  then  rose  round  the  Ume, 
and  a  coating  of  suljjhate  of  lime  was  formed 
over  each  of  the  lumps.  The  lime  was  then 
ground  between  millstones,  and  Scott's  cement, 
ready  for  use,  was  obtained.  As  this  cement  ap- 
peared to  owe  its  peculiar  properties  to  very 
minute  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  intimately 
mixed  with  it.  General  Scott  thought  such  a 
cement  could  be  produced  in  a  cheaper  way. 
SpriukUng  lump  lime  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
mixing  ground  lime  with  plaster  of  Paris,  were 
tried,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  uni- 
formity by  any  other  than  the  gaseous  method 
above  described.  Many  years  after,  during  the 
building  of  the  Exhibition  of  1871,  General  Scott 
found  that  if  the  selenitic  lime,  however  pre- 
pared, were  first  ground  in  a  mortar-mill 
to  a  creamy  paste,  and  the  sand  was 
then  added,  a  very  good  cement  action 
was  secured  ;  and  he  made  a  selenitic 
cement,  as  he  has  termed  it,  from  a  careful  mix- 
ture of  ground  hydrauUc  lime  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  This  cement  will  bind  together  six  parts 
of  sandinto  an  extremely  hard  mortar,  and  will 
make  a  good  concrete  with  nine  parts  of  ballast. 
£n  using  all  cements,  in  order  to  secure  their 
utmost  strength,  clean  sand  is  eminently  neces- 
sary. Sharp,  large-grained  sand  makes  better 
work  than  fine  sand ;  and  there  seems  scarcely 
any  objection  to  clean  sea  sand,  except  that  for 
internal  plastering  it  is  liable  to  become  damp  at 
changes  in  the  weather,  as  the  salt  absorbs  mois- 
ture. Salt  sand  makes  stronger  cement  than 
pit  or  river  sand ;  provided  all  are  equally 
clean.  In  conclusion  a  few  words  must  be  said 
about  the  use  of  cement  in  concrete.  In  this 
direction  very  little  has  been  accomplished 
hitherto,  and  we  plod  on  in  London  with  bad 
bricks  and  bad  mortar,  as  if  there  were  no  escape 
from  a  thoroughly  vicious  system  of  building 
which  ought  tohavobeen  abandoned  withtheerec- 
tion  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  As  London,  from  its 
peculiar  position  is,  and  must  continue,  a  brick  city, 
we  ought,  with  our  presentknowledge  of  the  pro- 
pertiesof  cements,  to  make  ourbr'cksmuchsmaller 
so  as  to  serve  as  mere  aggregates ;  or  what 
would  be  better  still,  we  should  calcine  our  brick 
earth  in  heaps  as  ballast  is  made,  and  unite  this 
burnt  clay  into  monolithic  structures  with  Port- 
land cement.  There  is  no  legitimate  argument 
in  favour  of  selling  underburned,  mis-shapen, 
discoloured  lumps  of  calcined  clay  at  so  much 
per  1,000,  in  order  to  enable  builders  to  charge 
us  £14  and  upwards  per  rod  for  sticking  them 
together  into  walls.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
burn  the  bricks  into  clinkers,  and  then  in- 
corporate the  fragments  of  them  into  homo- 
geneous structures,  with  good  cement,  at  less 
than  two-thirds  the  cost  of  brickwork.  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  bricks  will  be  discarded, 
and  I  trust  that  the  New  Zealanders,  when  they 
explore  the  ruins  of  London,  may  find  it 
necessary  to  dig  very  deep  down  into  the  debris 
before  they  find  any  ' '  genuine,  soimd,  square, 
hard -burned  stock-bricks  "  for  the  ceramic 
museums  of  the  future.  The  days  are  past 
when  the  colour  of  cements  must  ever  be  thrown 
in  our  teeth  as  a  reproach.  Mr.  LasceUes  has 
shown  the  possibUity  of  so  colouring  Portland 
as  to  render  it  scarcely  distinguishable  from  red 
brick  or  terra-ootta,  and  the  house  he  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  formed  a  new  departure  in 
concrete  building.  Mr.  LasceUes  is  able  to 
prepare  mouldings  and  dressings  in  this  material 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  same  work  in  cut  bricks 
or  terra-cotta.  In  poiut  of  natural  colour 
selenitic  cement,  which  is  a  warm  buff,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Another  direction  in  which 
cement-concrete  might  be  used  with  advantage 
is  evidenced  by  the  manufactures  of  Messrs. 
Henry  Sharpe,  Jones,  and  Co.,  of  Bournemouth. 
This  firm  has  succeeded  in  making  excellent 
drain-pipes  of  Portland  cement  concrete. 
Cement  of  high  quality  is  by  them  mixed  with 
crushed  pottery,  in  the  proportions  of  1  of 
cement  to  about  3  of  pottery.  The  cement  is 
made  in  small  quantities  in  a  spccval  mixing- 
machine,  the  materials  being  first  turned  over 
dry,  then  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  fine  rose, 
and  made  into  a  very  dry  concrete.  The  mix- 
ture is  next  lifted  into  a  hopper,  which  feeds  it 
automatically,  and  very  gradually,  into  the 
moulds.  These  are  made  as  cylinders  of  sheet- 
iron,  the  proper  distance  apart  to  form  the 
thickness  of  the  pipe,  from  liu.  to  3in.,  accord- 
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ing  to  its  diameter.  This  mould  rotates  slowly 
on  a  turn-table,  wkile  an  iron  rammer,  worked 
up  and  down  like  a  beetle,  compresses  the  con- 
crete into  the  mould  as  it  falls  from  the  hopper, 
When  the  pipe  is  full,  it  is  wheeled  away  on 
a  truck,  mould  and  all,  and  stands  for 
fiom  24  to  48  hours  to  set.  When  taken 
from  the  mould,  the  newly-made  pipe  is 
steeped  for  a  week  in  a  bath  of  silica — to  indu- 
rate it  more  effectually — an  ingenious  process 
invented  by  Mr.  Highton,  and  also  used  by  the 
Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company.  The  pipe  may 
remain  in  the  bath  for  about  a  week,  when  it  is 
removed  and  shelved  in  the  open  air  for  some 
months  before  being  sent  out  for  use.  The 
Victoria  Stone  Company  just  mentioned  make 
excellent  paving  slabs  of  granite  chips  and 
Portland  cement.  The  slabs  appear  very  dura- 
ble, and  are  not  so  costly  as  common  York 
paving.  Mr.  Drake  has  recently  shown  me 
some  interesting  specimens  of  the  marble  and 
granite  mosaics  his  company  are  now  producing. 
I  feel  that  this  paper  is  very  disjointed,  but 
I  trust  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you 
that  the  "use  of  cements"  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  careful  attention  of  every  archi- 
tect. 

The  Peesibent,  in  inviting  discussion  upon  the 
paper,  remarked  that  he  was  not  such  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  homogeneous  house  of  the  future 
as  was  Mr.  Redgrave. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  described  a  number  of 
examples  of  his  concrete  work  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  room.  Some  slabs  of  this  material 
had  been  used  by  a  Queen  Aune  architect  in  a 
new  systpm  of  construction,  wherein  the  behind 
Joists  and  flooring  abjve  were  all  represented  by 
a  thin  iron  rib  upon  which  were  laid  plates  or 
elabs  of  concrete,  which  would  be  laid  with 
carpet  or  kamptulion  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A 
well-known  ecclesiastical  architect  was  about  to 
build  a  house  for  himself  upon  this  principle.  A 
great  deal  of  room  was  saved  by  it,  and  no  space 
was  afforded  between  floors  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust  or  gas,  or  the  passage  of  mice.  He 
had  found  that  the  tenants  of  cottages  built  in 
this  manner  experienced  no  annoyance  from  the 
transmission  of  soimds.  At  the  present  time  he 
was  engaged  in  experiments  to  see  if  he  could 
produce  cheaper  artisans'  dwellings  than  had 
yet  been  built,  and  he  believed  this  to  be  possible, 
ns  the  great  item  of  expense  was  the  cost  of 
floors  and  partitions  for  sub-divisions.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  concrete  house,  and  the  concrete 
bath  lie  exhibited  last  year  at  Croydon,  and  to 
the  tests  which  they  successfully  withstood,  a 
room  being  filled  with  faggots,  afterwards  set 
on  fire  without  injury,  and  the  bath  bearing 
fiudden  filling,  first  with  hot  water  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  with  cold,  and  no  leak  or 
crack  resulting.  Owing  to  the  non-conducting 
quality  of  concrete,  the  bath  retained  its  heat 
better  than  one  of  any  other  material.  When 
made  of  comparatively  soft  material,  cement  con- 
crete will  hold  a  nail  almost  as  firmly  as  wood. 
Mr.  Lascelles  also  showed  photographs  of  the 
concrete  dome  recently  made  for  transmission 
to  India,  and  described  in  the  Building  News 
(p.  40S,  aiiie.)  Cement  work  had  superseded 
cut  brickwork,  as  it  was  cheaper,  stronger,  and 
more  impervious  to  wet.  He  had  laid  a  slab  of  this 
material  in  Moo rgate- street,  E.G.,  eight  months 
since,  and  at  present  it  had  not  worn  away  more 
than  a  sixpence  thickness. 

Mr.  C.  Drake  referred  to  a  paper  read,  and 
discussion  thereon,  in  the  same  room  in  Dec. 

1867,  and  said  the  retrospect  would  teach  that 
the  use  of  cement  decoratively  had  not  obtained 
the  approval  of  architects,,  and  it  had  failed  to 
satisfy  chiefly  in  respect  of  colour.  With  a  view 
to  remedy  thi.s  defect,  the  speaker  had  made 
■experiments  in  1867  and  now  exhibited  red 
cem?nt  concrete  tiles  made  in  that  .year  and  in 

1868.  Some  of  these  hai  been  laid  as  flooring 
in  1870,  and  were  now  perfect  in  colour  and 
soundness  after  ten  years'  wear.  He  had  also 
used  red  coloured  cement  successfully  as  dress- 
ings and  mouldings,  but  foimd  that  using  the 
ordinary  red  colouring  matters  of  commerce  made 
it  necessary  to  use  so  large  a  proportion  of  colour- 
ing matter  (sometimes  so  much  as  fifty  per  cent.) 
with  the  cement  as  to  cause  unsound  and  unre- 
liable work.  He  had,  however,  recently  dis- 
covered a  red  capable  of  giving  an  intense  red 
colour  when  used  only  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
thirtietli  part.  A  sample  of  "  mosaic  marble  " 
was  exhibited — ;he  black  marble  aggregate  of 
which  is  less  hard  than  the  red  cement  matrix — 
showing  that  the  crystallisation  and  induration 


of  the  cement  had  not  suffered  from  the  admix- 
ture of  colouring  matter  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when 
common  red  colours  requiring  to  be  in  large 
proportions  are  used.  Mr.  Drake  also  exhibited 
a  fireproof  door  being  made  in  "  mosaic  stone  " 
(for  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester)  "  mosaic 
stone"  concrete  moulded  corbels,  buff  and  red 
without  colouring  matter;  "mosaic  granite" 
and  "mosaic  marble"  slabs  and  tiles  for 
floors,  walls,  &c.,  and  claimed  that  by  this  new 
method  of  showing  on  the  surface  the  actual 
material  of  which  the  concrete  was  compounded 
the  most  beautiful  effects  in  colour  are  obtained, 
and  the  problems  of  the  use  of  cement  decora- 
tively aad  of  architectural  treatment  of  concrete 
building  are  solved. 

Mr.  J.  S.  QtJiLTEE  said  he  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  ordinary  Portland  cement 
concrete,  the  use  of  which  was  very  largely 
increasing  in  Streatham  and  similar  subiu-bs  of 
London,  built  on  a  clayey  subsoil  which  could  be 
employed  as  burnt  ballast  with  the  Portland 
cement  concrete.  He  was  rather  surprised  that 
Mr.  Redgrave  should  have  recommended  the 
use  of  loam.  In  his  own  experience,  it  had  been 
slow  in  setting,  and  it  never  seemed  thoroughly 
set,  and  was  never  quite  reliable.  The  best 
damp-proof  and  satisfactory  wall  was  one  with 
a  brick  face  and  concrete  back.  He  would  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Redgrave  for  his 
instructive  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  with 
applause,  Mr.  Redoeave  said  that,  as  to  the  use 
of  loam,  it  was  put  in  to  destroy  the  effects  of 
shortness  in  the  fat  limes.  It  was  a  very  dangerous 
material,  as  damp  got  into  it.  Every  departure 
from  purity  and  cleanliness  in  cements  was  to 
be  deprecated. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

AT  the  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  J.  Whiohcord,  President, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  of  considerable  length  on  this  subject. 
He  said  he  thought  those  architects  who  for  the 
last  thirty  years  had  practicilly  proved  their 
interest  in  sanitary  science  in  so  far  as  it  related 
to  architecture  could  not  be  otherwife  than  be 
pleased  with  the  obvious  improvement  in  recent 
public  opinion  and  the  quickening  of  the  pro- 
fessional conscience  thereon.  Haviug  referred  to 
the  works  of  pioneers  in  sanitary  science,  to  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  London  before  the 
Great  Eire,  to  the  suggestions  of  Patte  for  im- 
proving the  state  of  Paris  in  1757,  and  to  the 
great  impetus  given  to  the  consideration  of 
sanitary  questions  in  England  by  the  visitations 
of  Cholera  in  1342,  1847,  and  18.52,  in  which 
latter  year  his  own  attention  was  directed  to  the 
matter,  he  ssid  he  proposed  that  evening  to 
consider:  (1)  AVhat  had  been  defects  in  sanitary 
construction,  (2)  What  were  the  remedies  now 
generally  available,  (3)  What  further  improve- 
ments were  required.  In  London  a  system 
prevailed  which  compelled  the  professional 
architect  to  provide  against  the  insanitary  con- 
dition of  the  main  sewers:  he  had  to  fortify  the 
modern  dweUing-house  against  sewer  gas,  which 
contaminated  not  only  the  air  breathed  by  the 
inmates  but  also  the  water  they  drank.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  respecting 
sanitary  defects.  A  summary  was  provided 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Dangers  to  Health," 
written  in  a  grimly -humorous  way  by  Mr. 
Teale,  surgeon  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  and  de- 
dicated to  his  medical  brethren.  Such  defects 
consisted  not  only  in  those  things  for  which  an 
architect  might  be  blamed,  but  also  in  the  faulty 
workmanship  of  artisms  :  in  the  jointing  of  bad 
iron  and  stoneware  piping,  in  false  levels  and 
bad  laying  of  drains,  in  perverse  connections  on 
the  wrong  i^ide  of  traps,  in  ill-supporte?!  vertical 
soil-pipes,  in  the  thousand  evils  emanating  from 
the  want  of  trained  foremen  and  workmen.  At 
the  Conference  on  Public  Health  held  in  June 
last  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Rawlinson  had 
stated  that  house  drainage  was  at  the  root  of  all 
sanitary  reform,  and  that  Earl  Spencer's  tovrn 
house  in  St.  James's-place  was  the  most 
perfectly  drained  house  in  London  or  elsewhere, 
rhe  evidence  given  by  Messrs.  Eassie,  Ro^zers 
Field,  and  Griffith  and  other  specialists  before  the 
Socieiy  of  Arts  was  referred  to.  The  principles 
summarised  by  Mr.  Griffith  were  quoted  — 
princiiiles  which  the  author  said  were  quite  in 


harmony  with  many  architects'  previous  practice. 
They  were  (1)   Communication    between  main 
sewer    in    street     and     house-drain  should 
be     disconnected    or    severed     by   an  open- 
air      space      being     left     between  house- 
drain    and    sewer;   (2)  The  house-drain,  air 
and  water-tight,  should  be  laid  to  such  a  fa  I 
as  to  be  self-cleansing,  free  from  deposit,  and 
ventilated;  (3)  The  soil-pipe  should  be  fixed 
inside  the  house  and  taken  up  full  size  above  the 
roof;  (4)  The  waste-pipes  should  discharge  into 
the  open  air  instead  of  into  soil-pipes  or  a  D 
trap  ;  (5)  There  should  be  no  means  of  drawing 
water  from  a  cistern  supplying  a  w.c,  other 
than  through  the  closet ;  (6)  The  waste-pipes 
from  sinks,  baths,  lavatories,  &c.,  should  be  S 
trapped  underneath,  and    made  to  discharge 
immediately  into  the  open  air,  over  trapped 
gullies  ;  (7)  There  should  be  no  connection  with 
the  main  house-drain,  when  laid  underneath  the 
house,  except  outside  the  main  walls  of  the 
building;    (8)   "Pan   closets"    with  D  traps 
should  never  be  used,  nor  should  D  traps  be  fixed 
under  sinks,  &c.  The  evidence  of  Messrs.  Eassie 
and  Rogers  Field  coincided  in  all  material  points 
with  that  of  Mr.  Griffith.    The  author  prefaced 
the  subject  of  warming  and  ventilation,  the 
second  division  of  his  paper,  by  quoting  a  re- 
mark made  to  him  by  Professor  Jenkin,  to  the 
effect  that  the  study  and  control  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  the  temperature,  is 
the   key   to   all    sound  ventilation.    As  that 
pressure  was  increased    or  diminished  in  its 
utilisation  so  ventilation  was  promoted  or  re- 
tarded. Following  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Parkes, 
it  was  desirable  to  restrict  the  thing  known  as 
ventilation  "to  the  removal  by  a  stream  of  pure 
air  of  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations 
of  men,  and  of  the  products  of  the  combustion 
of  lights  in  ordinary  dwellings,  to  which  must 
be  added  in  hospitals  the  additional  effluvia 
which  proceed  from  the  persons  and  discharges 
of  the   sick."     It   was  not   only  important 
that  the  air  should  be  changed,  but  also  that  it 
should  be   drawn   from    a  pure  source  and 
carried    through    clean    channels.      By  the 
term    "  ventilation  "    the    author    meant  a 
passage  for  the  wind,  change  of  air  or  atmo- 
spheric recuperation.     A  way  in  was  wanted 
for  the  air  and  a  way  out  for  it  in  every  build- 
ing or  portion  of  a  building.    Natural  ven- 
tilation was  the  simple  process  of  allowing  the 
external  atmosphere  to  mingle  with  the  internal 
atmosphere  of  a  building.    Scientific  ventilation 
was  the  same  thing,  but  with  this  difference :  in 
the  former  case  the  air  was  free  to  mingle  or 
not  as  it  pleased,  and  in  doinu;  so  it  created  many 
inconveniences ;   in  the  latter,    direction  was 
given  to  currents  of  air  produced  by  interchange, 
and  a  healthy  commingling  of  the  oxygen  with 
the  carbonic  acid  gases  was  secuiei  without  the 
dangerous  and  disagreeable  accompaniment  of 
draught.    The  business  of  ventilation  was  to 
direct  the  pressure  of  the  currents  of  air  admitted 
and  required  to  overcome  stagnation  under  con- 
ditions wheie  no  draught  was  admissible.  The 
natural  process  by  which  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  raised  was  two-fold  :  by  radiation  and 
by  conduction.    Radiated  heat  he  defined  as 
possessing  the  peculiarity  of  passing  directly 
through  any  intervening  space,  without  parting 
sensibly  wilh  its  heat,  and  warming  the  first 
obstacle  to  its  passage,  such  as  a  wall  or  window, 
with  which  it  came  in  contact ;  conducttd  heat 
was  the  waimth  given  off  from  any  surface  by 
direct  contact  with  any  substance  whether  air  or 
otherwise.    The  conducted  heat  of  an  open  fire 
passed  into  the  air,  escaping  by  the  chimney  flue, 
and  was  lost  for  healing  purposes  ;  the  radiated 
heat  of  the  open  fire  was  alone  available  for  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  a  room.    Draught,  how- 
ever, was  almost  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
open  fires,  especially  when  they  were  placed 
directly  opposite  doors,  whereby  large  quantities 
of  air  were  drawn  across  the  floor  and  passed  up 
the  chimney.    With  reference  to  the  size  and 
position  of  "  inlets  "  in  rooms,  it  was  desirable 
to  make  the  area  of  each  opening  not  larger  than 
from  50  to  GO  square  inches,  and  they  should  I  e 
placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  fire- 
place. The  introduction  of  air  by  vertical  shafts, 
suggested  by  a  Mr.  Whitehurst  years  before  Mr. 
Tobin  was  heard  or  tvan  thought  of,  was  a 
sound  principle,  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
ordinary  rooms  which  were  heated  by  the  open 
fire-place  only.  Mr.  Robins  then  drew  attention 
to  several  varieties  of  stove  and  grate,  including 
those  invented  by  Mr.  Phipson,    by  Messrs. 
Verity,  andother  architects,  and,  amongst  others. 
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described  the  licatingr  and  vtntilatiiig'  proca'scs 
adopted  by  the  hitc  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyattin  thcuow 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brorapton,  and 
also  in  the  Norfolk  Hospital  at  Norwioh,  built 
by  the  same  architect  in.  conjunction  with  Mr. 
E.  Boardman,  of  that  city.  Dr.  R.  E.  Thomp- 
son had,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robins,  thus  sum- 
iiiarieed  his  views: — "I  think  that  air  should 
bo  admitted  at  the  level  of  the  various 
floors,  and  not  from  an  underground  cham- 
ber ;  also  that  tho  air  so  admitted  should  come 
from  tho  east  and  west  sides  if  practicable, 
and  in  any  case  should  bo  passed  over  tubes  of 
hot  water.  Air  of  uniform  temperature  is 
difagreeable  and  opprcs.'^ive  ;  it  is  better  that 
tlic  upper  air  should  be  colder  than  that  of  the 
floor,  and  that  the  warm  air  as  it  rises  from  the 
floor-level  should  be  cooled  and  agitated  as  it 
mixes  with  the  upper  air  by  the  incoming  cooler 
air.  The  foul  air  should  be  extracted  by  the 
open  fire,  and  by  the  extracting  flues  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  which  should  be  heated  by  gas 
jets  below,  or  made  to  communiate  with  a  hot- 
air  chamber  above  and  in  connection  with 
turrets  forming  ventilating  towers."  "With 
regard  to  w.c.'s,  Dr.  Thompson  considered  that 
the  space  they  occujiied  should  be  heated  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  passages  leading 
to  them,  and  th,at  a  separate  means  of  extrac- 
tion should  be  adopted.  In  reference  to  systems 
of  underground  reservoirs  or  chambers  for  the 
accumulation  of  heated  air  to  be  transmitted 
through  shafts  to  the  different  rooms  of  a  build- 
ing, everything  depended  on  the  cleanliness  of 
those  heated  air-chambers.  They  were  very 
difficult  to  keep  clean,  because  they  were  out  of 
sight,  and  were  usually  dirty  and  dvisty  ;  indeed 
he  had  heard  of  some  air-chambers  in  which 
decayed  organic  and  vegetable  matter  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate ;  and  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  defective  soil-pipe  had  discharged  into 
it  part  of  its  contents.  Alluding  to  the  various 
systems  of  heating,  the  author  said  thi<t  he  had 
no  great  faith  in  any  one  of  these,  but  that 
where  he  had  to  go  beyond  an  open  fire,  in 
apartments  too  large  for  warming  iu  that  man- 
ner, he  preferred  hot  water.  Twice  in  his 
practice  he  had  been  obliged  to  substitute  hot 
water  for  hot  air,  both  instances  being  in 
churches.  Two  leading  principles  governed  the 
supply  of  hot  water  for  heating  purposes, 
tenned  high  pressure  and  low  pressure.  The 
latter  provided  for  the  supply  of  water  at  a  low- 
temperature,  which  cannot  reach  boiling  point, 
in  more  or  lets  large  pipes  ;  the  former  circu- 
lated water  at  a  high  temperature  in  strong 
wrought-iron  pipes  of  very  small  bore,  rarely 
exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  high  pres- 
fcure  sj'stem  as  now  carried  out  was  as  in- 
nocuous and  quite  as  effective  and  manageable 
as  the  low  pressure.  After  referring  to  various 
examples  in  his  own  practice,  of  v/hich  numerous 
illustrations  in  sections  and  working  drawings 
were  exhibited,  Mr.  Robins  concluded  with  the 
assurance  that  the  practice  of  Civil  Architecture 
could  not  be  divorced  from  the  experiences  of 
Sanitary  Science.  There  was  jslenty  of  room 
for  specialists  and  d'dctUuite  exponents — indeed 
co-0[^  oration  in  overcoming  the  results  of  past 
carelessness  was  most  needful;  but  the  fact 
remained  that  dwelling-houses,  to  be  made 
healthy  in  the  future,  were  and  would  still  be 
the  si:ecial  province  of  professional  architects. 

Dr.  W.  H.  CoEFiELD,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
President,  opened  the  discussion.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  of  late,  he  remarked,  about  the 
failure  of  architects  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advances  of  sanitary  science  ;  it  was  declared 
that  they  did  not  know  their  business  ;  and  all 
the  failures  in  drainage  and  defects  iu  ventila- 
tion of  houses  were  laid  to  their  door.  For  his 
o-yn  part,  he  had  not  found  this  to  bo  the  case. 
Ho  had  often  met  architects  in  consultation,  and 
had  always  found  them  gentlemen  who  were 
able  to  understand  all  points  that  were  raised, 
and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  thus  to  acknowledge 
the  coui-tesy  with  which  he  had  always  been 
met  by  members  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Robin.^ 
had  told  them  that  architectural  practice  could 
not  be  divorced  from  the  experiences  of  sanitary 
science.  He  would  go  rather  further,  and  sa> 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  experiments  thai 
had  been  made  by  scientific  men,  no  alteration 
in  sanitary  principles  would  have  been  carried  out. 
For  many  years  people  had  dealt  with  house- 
drainage  _  on  a  wrong  system— that  of  bottlin;; 
up  foul  air — and  the  erroneous  method  would 
probably  have  continued  till  now  if  it  had  not 
been  for  certain  remarkable  experiments,  by 


which  tho  real  danger  of  sewer  air — "gas  "it 
was  even  now  iniprojiorly  called — was  made 
apparent.  It  had  been  shown  that  enteric  fever, 
and  more  recently  that  other  diseases,  were  pro- 
duced by  a  specific  poison  existing  in  sewer  air, 
and  communicable  by  contagion.  Next  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  poison  was  not  the  sewer 
air  itself,  but  particles  in  that  air,  and  it  was 
now  almost  demonstrable  that  these  particles 
were  living  germs,  and  the  result  was  that  people 
could  now  understand  how  they  might  prevent 
these  particles  from  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
their  houses.  But  the  practice  of  sanitary 
science  had  not  been  carried  out,  as  the  author 
said,  " for  a  considerable  number  of  years" — 
certainly  not  for  more  than  ten  years — he  might 
almost  say  six  or  seven.  Disconnection  of  sewer 
and  house-drains  had  been  shown  to  be  essential 
by  two  sets  of  experiments  ;  one  proving  that 
the  dangerous  particles  could  pass  by  absorption 
through  water,  so  that  a  trap  was  no  bar  to  the 
movement  of  foul  air  through  a  drain ;  the 
other,  that  when  foul  air  was  disturbed,  as  Dr. 
Franldyn  had  shown,  it  would  pass  through  a 
water- trap,  and  would  be  dispersed  in  the  air 
above,  contaminating  it.  Thus,  while  a 
water  -  trap  would  partially  prevent  the 
passage  of  particles,  it  could  not  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  foul  gas.  But  it  was 
now  possible  to  make  a  house  perfectly  secure 
against  the  entrance  of  tj^jhoid  fever,  and  should 
the  fever  be  imported  by  any  person,  it  need  not 
spread.  Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  he  had 
been  able  to  state  that  a  well-drained  school  in 
which  typhoid  occurred  need  not  be  closed,  as  if 
precautions  were  taken,  the  contagion  could  not 
spread.  Although  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science  were  now  perfectly  clear  and  simple,  yet 
to  put  them  into  practice  was  most  difficult, 
especially  in  the  case  of  an  old  London  house, 
where  it  sometimes  seemed  impossible  to  put  it 
into  an  efficient  and  healthy  condition  without 
pulling  down  the  entire  structure.  To  tell 
people  to  get  a  book  on  the  subject  and  read  it 
and  put  their  dwellings  in  order,  was  as  absurd 
as  to  teU  a  man  to  read  a  book  on  amputation, 
and  then  experiment  by  cutting  off  a  friend's 
leg.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things  was  tx)  go 
into  a  house  where  a  man  had  tried  to  cure  its 
defects  himself.  Often  in  houses  which  had 
been  put  in  order  by  professional  men,  sore 
throat,  sewer-dianhoea,  and  similar  diseases  were 
noticed.  These  showed  that  it  was  insufficient 
to  disconnect  the  sewer  and  house- drain,  but  that 
the  waste-i^ipes  of  sinks,  discharged  even  into  an 
open  chamber,  needed  trapping.  Air  passed, 
during  the  night,  through  the  air-chamber  into 
the  house,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sewer-diseaFes 
in  quel^tion,  so  that  a  water  trap  was  necessary 
here.  The  waste-pipes  of  sinks  were  not  proper 
waj's  for  air  to  come  into  a  house. 

Mr.  E.  R.  RoBSON,  F.S.A.,  regretted  that  the 
author  had  not  mentioned  methods  for  keeping  a 
house  dry,  for  that  was  a  first  step  in  sanitarj' 
science.  Further,  the  worst  and  most  frequent 
cause  of  disease  had  not  been  alluded 
to,  namely,  that  tho  same  cistern  that 
supplied  the  clo.sets  al-o  furnished  the  drink- 
ing-water to  the  hou.sehold.  Mr.  Robins 
had  said  that  "  drains  should  be  air  and  water- 
tight," but  this  appeared  to  him  wrong  ;  the 
modern  practice  was  to  admit  of  a  full  circula- 
tion of  air.  [Mr.  Robins:  I  meant  that  "all 
the  joints  of  drains  should  be  impervious."]  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  satisfactory  explanation  of 
what  had  sounded  like  a  retrograde  step.  The 
last  point  raised  by  Professor  Corfield,  that  the 
waste-pipes  of  sinks  needed  to  be  trapped  even 
when  discharged  into  the  open  air  was  novel, 
and  he  had  made  a  note  of  it  for  praxtico. 
Ventilation  opened  up  a  wide  subject,  but  all 
architects  had  to  do  was  to  follow  natural  laws 
in  the  main.  An  open  fire  seemed  a  charming 
mode  of  warming  a  room,  but  it  was  exactly  the 
wrong  mode.  It  warmed  the  walla  which  were 
already  heated,  and  left  unaltered  the  parts  near 
the  windows,  where  it  was  most  wanted.  In 
any  system  of  warming,  an  effort  .should  be 
made  to  introduce  heat  under  the  windows,  and, 
above  all,  to  render  the  corridors  and  passages 
of  the  house  comfortable.  AVith  regard  to  the 
use  of  steam  for  warming,  the  provi.sions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  were  obsolete.  It 
persisted  in  treating  hot-water  systems  as  low 
pressure,  and  steam  as  high  pressure,  whereas 
steam  could  now  be  used  as  low  pressure,  and 
the  special  safeguards  required  by  the  Act  were 
unnecessary.  Vertical  ventilation,  it  was  per- 
fectly true,  was  earlier  than  Tobin,  but  he  should 


use  larger  pipes  than  the  author  had  recom- 
mended— up  to  144  square  inches  across  pipe; 
they  should  bo  placed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  fire,  and  horizontal  pipes  should  bo  avoided 
to  the  utmost  extent.  Unless  absolute  exhaust 
power  were  obtainable,  the  inlet  openings  should 
t)0  made  larger  than  the  outlets.  He  entirely  ob- 
jected to  the  dirty  air-chambers  ;  they  never  were 
kept  clean,  and  whenever  they  had  been  intro- 
duced into  schools,  the  inmates  complained  after 
a  time  of  lassitude,  fatigue,  and  weariness.  The 
heated  air,  so  introduced,  had  been  stated  to  be 
chemically  pure,  but  the  facts  remained.  Unless 
the  heating  was  by  direct  radiation,  a  system  of 
warming  was  wrong  in  principle.  He  wished 
to  recommend  five  or  six  books  on  these  subjects 
which  were  worth  reading.  First  he  placed 
Hood  on  "Warming  and  Ventilation";  then 
the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes  "  Hygiene,"  Buck's 
"Hygiene,"  Professor  Leeds'  "Treatise  on 
Ventilation,"  an  American  work;  Captain 
Douglas  Galton's  "Healthy  Houses,"  and 
Hellyeron  "  Heating."  He  complained  of  the 
mutilated  abstract  of  the  paper  now  issued  by 
the  council,  and  suggested  that  communications 
should  be  published  complete,  as  in  previous 
sessions. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  said  he 
wished  to  add  to  the  list  of  books  recommended 
by  the  last  speaker,  that  by  Box,  on  "  Heat."' 
The  author  of  the  paper  had  not  alluded  to  a 
cause  of  disease,  at  least  as  serious  as  sewer 
gas,  namely  the  entrance  of  ground-air.  Too 
many  houses  in  London  were  built  upon 
very  impure  sites.  Builders  had  excavated  the 
sand  and  gravel  and  had  allowed  the  sites  to  be 
filled  in  with  rubbish  upon  which  houses  were 
built,  which  became  beds  of  fever  for  years 
afterwards,  as  the  ground-air  was  drawn  inte 
the  house  through  the  walls  and  basement-floors 
by  every  fire.  Architects  could  not  devote  too- 
much  attention  to  this  matter  of  foundations. 
He  had  recently  been  to  America  and  availed 
himself  of  the  opporttmities  to  see  what  was 
being  done  there,  and  he  thought  American 
architects  seemed  to  have  a  greater  scope  afforded 
to  them  than  was  the  case  in  this  country  ;. 
greater  freedom  was  given  them,  and  money  was- 
not  so  much  stinted.  In  New  York  he  remarked 
a  church  and  a  theatre  in  which  the  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation  far  surpassed  anything  be 
had  seen  in  England.  The  church  he  alluded  to- 
was  a  Presbyterian  oni ,  in  which  Dr.  Hall  pre- 
sided, and  was  closely  seated  for  2,009  persons. 
The  ventilation,  however,  was  excellent,  and 
was  partly  upon  the  propulsion,  partly  upon  the 
extracting  principle.  The  theatre  was  that  in 
Maddison-avenue,  and  here,  again,  the  ventila- 
tion and  warming  were  far  more  perfect  than 
anything  done  here.  He  was  much  struck  with 
the  perfection  to  which  Americans  had  carried 
their  systems  of  heating  by  steam.  Steam  had 
great  advantages  in  the  high  temperatures  ob- 
tainable ;  but  there  were  also  inconveniences. 
One  recommendation  of  the  hot  water  was  that 
you  could  easily  regulate  the  temperature,  and 
although  there  was  a  method  of  employing 
steam  beneath  exhaust  power,  it  was  neither 
very  usual  nor  very  successful.  Another  dis- 
advantage of  steam  pipes  was  the  noise  of  the 
steam  in  them.  Indeed,  for  a  climate  like 
that  of  England,  where  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature were  not  great,  hot  water  was  the  most 
economical  system  of  heating.  As  to  emanations 
from  sinks,  it  was  recently  found  that  a  series  of 
pipes  at  University  College  Hospital,  Gowcr- 
street,  which  only  removed  the  clean  waste-water 
from  tanks  provided  against  fire,  wf  re  so  offensive 
that  they  had  to  be  removed — but  then  the  water 
was  that  of  a  Lon-lon  water  company. 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Robins's  paper  was  one 
covering  such  an  enormous  extent  that  it  wa.s 
quite  impo.'ssible  even  to  allude  to  it  thoroughly 
off-hand,  and  he  would  suggest  the  adjournment 
of  the  discussion — first,  however,  propo.sing  u 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robins  for  having  brought 
.Jthe  subject  bef »re  them  in  so  comprehensive  a  form. 

Mr.  EwAN  Christian  could  confirm  the  last 
speaker  as  to  Dr.  Hall's  church  in  New  York  ; 
he  had  never  entered  a  place  of  worship  where 
the  ventilation  was  so  perfect.  At  Detroit  city 
he  saw  that  from  one  set  of  pipes  all  the  build- 
ings, both  dwellings  and  public  edifices,  within 
the  radius  of  a  mile,  were  heated  to  G2"  Fahr. 
from  one  set  of  boilers,  and  this  when  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  20°  below  zero,  and  the  surplus  steam 
workedaUtheliftsinthedistrict.  Such  a  ,sy!.temof 
heating  was  not  necessary  iu  this  comparatively 
mild  climate.    As  to  soil-pipe  ventilation,  he 
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believed  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  in  bis  soil-pipe  dis- 
connection, had  solved  the  difficulty  of  house- 
drainage  ;  he  had  tried  it  in  a  house  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  had  found  no  occasion  for  traps. 
What  Dr.  Corfield  said  of  the  dangers  from 
influx  of  air  through  sinks  was,  he  confessed, 
perfectly  new  to  him  ;  he  had  not  foimd  any 
foul  air  enter  where  the  drains  were  kept  outside 
a  house.  No  architect  ought,  he  thought,  to 
have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  all  drains  external. 
The  passage  of  air  through  walls  had  been  re- 
ferred to  ;  he  always  built  them  hollow,  and 
thereby  gained  not  only  greater  strength  from 
properly-bonded  hoUow  walls  than  would  be 
found  in  the  same  quantity  of  material  laid 
solidly,  but  he  had  a  non-conducting  layer  of 
air,  a  blanket,  in  fact,  which  made  the  house 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  He  had 
built  a  cottage  with  an  exterior  of  6in.  instead 
of  the  usual  4in.  timber  quartering,  inside  walls 
of  boarding  and  tiling,  and  between  these, 
separated  by  air-spaces,  fillets  and  rough  plas- 
tering ;  the  cottage  had  been  found  most  com- 
fortable by  its  tenants.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Gothic  revival,  he  advocated  the  formation 
■of  aii'-spaces  in  roofs  which  were  then  miserably 
thin,  and  he  had  continued  to  adopt  that  plan  up 
to  the  present  day.  But  care  must  be  taken  in 
building  with  hollow  walls  to  exclude  bad  smells 
or  they  would  travel  through  the  cavities.  He 
had  an  instance  of  this  at  Addington  Palace, 
where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  called  him 
ia  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  offensive  smells, 
noticed  only  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  house.  He 
found  that  the  drains  were  all  laid  under  the 
house,  and  that  the  foul  air  was  drawn  behind 
the  battening  to  every  room  where  a  fire  was 
lighted,  and  so  impregnated  were  the  walls  with 
the  smell,  that  after  the  battening  and  plaster 
had  been  removed  the  foul  air  still  hung  about 
the  walls.  He  did  not  agree  with  many  of  the 
fashions  of  warming  and  ventilating  which  had 
been  propounded  by  Mr.  Robins.  He  had  tried 
many  plans,  but  always  found  all  the  holes 
stopped  up  within  a  month  or  so.  Nothing  was 
better  than  a  roaring  fire  and  open  window. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  thought  the  builders, 
and  not  the  architects,  of  London  deserved  public 
cen.sure  as  to  the  houses  we  lived  in.  There 
was  a  widespread  feeling  amongst  th  3  public 
that  the  architect  was  a  lofty  and  exalted  person, 
requiring  large  fees,  and  so  he  was  often  not 
consulted.  Was  it  not  possible  to  have  some 
inferior  order  of  professional  men  who  would 
work  for  rather  lower  fees  ?  He  referred  to  a 
system  of  ventilation  he  had  seen  in  an  assembly- 
room  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  air  was  removed, 
and  fresh  air  supplied  by  two  gasometer- like 
■vessels  which  worked  by  a  reciprocal  motion. 

Professor  W.  R.  Aybtox  thought  it  unwise 
to  trust  to  our  senses  as  to  what  was  imhoalthy. 
In  Japanese  houses  he  found  people  sitting  over 
a  charcoal  brazier  with  no  chimney  in  the  room  ; 
the  place  liccame  full  of  carbonic  acid,  and  yet 
the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  although 
he  must  admit  that  disease  was  very  prevalent. 
Again,  in  the  United  States,  both  cast-iron 
and  wrought-iron  stoves  were  used,  excessively 
annoying  to  an  Englishman,  as  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  passed  through  the  iron,  but  the 
Americans  did  not  appear  to  feel  it,  although 
their  use  of  these  stoves  was  known  to  be  un- 
healthy. Was  it  not  possible  in  the  future  many 
of  our  modern  practices  would  be  similarly 
•deemed  unhealthy  ?  The  proper  mode  of 
warming  seemed,  to  him,  to  be  to  warm  by 
radiation,  and  to  admit  fresh  air  cold,  to  become 
warmed  oa  the  walls  and  furniture.  How  this 
could  be  practically  effected  it  was  difficult  to 
say,  but  just  as  ten  ytars  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  improbable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
light  up  large  areas  of  London  by  single  lights, 
so  might  they  not  hope  for  similar  developments 
as  to  radiated  warming,  as  they  had  seen  in 
electric  lighting?  For  certain  purpose  of  cal- 
culalion  he  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Perry,  would 
be  glad  if  any  member  could  inform  them  as  to 
the  highest  velocity  of  air  impinging  on  the 
human  body  which,  at  a  given  temperature, 
could  be  tolerated,  and  not  considered  a  draught. 

Lieut. -Col.  Lenox  PiiEXDEEGASi  said  that 
either  of  the  three  subjects  treated  upon  in  the 
paper.  Warming,  and  Lightiug,  and  Ventila- 
tion, would  afford  material  for  a  long  evening's 
discussion.  He  feared  architects  and  those  who 
talked  and  wrote  on  these  questions  forgot  the 
very  people  who  ought  fu'st  to  be  considered — 
those  who  had  to  work  and  live  in  the  build- 
ings.   It  was  only  last  week  that  he  went  over 


the  men's  rooms  in  the  brand-new  barracks  at 
Knightsbridge,  built  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Here  he  saw  Captain 
Galton's  admirable  stoves  in  action,  and  yet  the 
long  rooms,  with  windows  on  opposite  sides, 
according  to  the  latest  theory,  were  so  miserably 
cold,  that  the  wretched  men  were  shivering 
under  their  blankets.  The  opposite  windows 
might  be  necessary,  but  why  were  the  sills 
brought  so  low  ?  Why  were  the  walls  only 
of  porous  brick  ?  And  why  should  it 
happen  that  in  every  room  all  those  elaborate 
ventilators,  described  a  fortnight  since  in  that 
room,  were  carefully  stopped  up  'i  The  majority 
of  people  in  London  were  living  in  houses  which 
they  had  not  designed  nor  built,  and  they  wanted 
to  know,  not  how  a  healthy  house  could  be  built, 
but  how  to  make  existing  houses  habitable.  In 
his  own  house  he  had  made  experiments.  It 
was  impossible  to  have  openings  through  an 
ornamental  stone  front,  so  he  tunnelled  under  it, 
and  laid  sweeping-flues  of  terra- cotta,  through 
which  he  drew  in  a  supply  of  air,  filtered  but 
cold  ;  he  also  provided  special  chimneys  for  car- 
rying away  the  foul  air,  and  the  system  had 
been  a  complete  success. 

It  being  now  10.30  p.m.,  Professor  T.  H. 
Lewis  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
and  this  was  agreed  to,  the  President  stating 
that  as  the  next  meeting  was  already  arranged 
for,  the  discussion  would  probably  be  resumed 
on  the  1 7th  January.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Robins,  and  was  suitably  ac- 
knowledged by  him. 


THE  REPAIR  OF  THE  CHELSEA  SUS- 
PENSION BRIDGE. 

THE  Victoria  Suspension  Bridge  at  Chelsea, 
since  it  has  been  freed  from  toll,  and  come 
under  the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  over- 
haul and  examination,  and  some  pi'ogress  has 
already  been  made  towards  strengthening  that 
structure.  The  bridge — as  most  of  our  readers 
may  remember — was  constructed  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  late  Mr.  Page,  and  was  considered 
one  of  his  most  successful  structures  architec- 
turally. The  future  demands  upon  it  were,  how- 
ever, much  under-rated,  and  it  has  had  the 
reputation  of  not  being  so  strong  as  it  might  be. 
Under  heavy  traffic  considerable  vibration  was 
experienced,  besides  the  lateral  oscillation  or 
swing  due  to  side  wind,  and  almost  inseparable 
from  chain  structures.  The  works  now  being 
carried  out  und-.-r  the  general  supervision  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  assisted  by  his  son,  by 
Messrs.  Appleby  Bros.,  contractors,  of  Cannon - 
street,  mainly  consist  in  strengthening  the 
structure  against  both  the.se  movements  by  the 
introduction  of  an  additional  chain  on  each 
side,  and  by  means  of  lateral  braces  from  the 
towers. 

One  of  the  first  objects  in  the  repair  of  a 
bridge  is  to  examine  and  make  good  any  defects 
in  the  girders  and  plates  of  the  roadway,  and, 
with  this  in  view,  one-half  of  the  bridge  has 
been  laid  bare,  and  is  now  undergoing  repara- 
tion and  relaying,  whilst  the  other  half  is  in  use 
for  traffic.  The  centre  part  of  the  roadway  is 
constructed  of  curved  iron  plates,  and  it  was  the 
condition  of  these  which  gave  some  uneasiness, 
as  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  they  should  be 
protected  from  the  infiltration  of  wet  from  the 
roadway,  and  be  covered  by  some  impermeable 
coating  before  the  paving  is  laid. 

An  inspection  of  the  works  going  on  enables  us 
to  describe  what  has  already  been  done  to 
meet  these  requirements.  The  chief  structural 
alteration  will  be  the  addition  of  another  upper 
chain  on  each  side,  making,  with  the  two 
original,  three  chains,  and  such  a  connection 
between  them  as  shall  iusuro  each  of  them 
receiving  a  share  of  the  load.  The  engineer's 
plan  to  accomplish  this  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  effective.  The  present  chains  are  connected 
together  at  intervals  by  iron  links  of  a  form 
which  tend  to  throw  a  severe  cross-strain  on 
the  centre  of  the  lower  links  of  the  chain,  and 
Mr.  Bazalgette  proposes  to  relieve  this  strain  by 
vertical  suspending  pieces  uniting  the  pins  which 
bear  upon  the  lower  chain  links  to  the  eyes  of 
the  new  chain  links,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
weight  equally  between  them  all,  and  to  make 
each  link  take  its  share  of  tensile  strain.  To 
stiffen  the  bridge  against  side-wind,  trussed 
braces  have  been  devised  on  the  outer  sides 
of  the  towers,  but  within  the  ornamental 
iron  casings ;  and  these  towers  have  been  further 


united  transversely  by  wind-tie  girders,  while  the 
anchorage  of  the  new  chains  at  the  abutments 
are  receiving  attention,  and  means  of  adjusting 
them  have  been  provided,  the  Diamond  Rock 
drill  having  been  called  into  requisition. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  overhauling  and 
repair  of  the  roadway  or  platform.  Here  we  find 
an  important  alteration  has  been  made.  The 
old  roadway  was  laid  on  buckled  plates  ;  these 
were  tarred  and  concreted,  and  wooden  paving- 
blocks  set  upon  the  surface  so  prepared.  The 
concrete  and  tar  has  been  removed  and  the  plates 
examined,  and  the  bridge  is  now  being  relaid 
upon  a  better  plan.  The  relaying  consists  of  a 
bed  of  concrete  Gin.  thick,  and  upon  this  a  layer 
of  |in.  of  Pyrimont  asphalte,  laid  by  Claridge's 
Asphalte  Company,  to  secure  the  surface  of  the 
plates  from  the  effect  of  damp.  This  is  here- 
after to  be  covered  with  wood-paving.  One 
half  the  bridge  has  been  treated  in  this  manner 
with  the  asphalte,  and  notwithstanding  the 
coldness  of  the  weather  and  the  vibration 
caused  by  vehicles  on  the  other  half  of 
the  roadway,  the  material  has  not  suffered 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and  from  its  tough- 
ness and  clastic  nature  it  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  material  that  could  have  been  used.  No 
bridge  roadway,  especially  its  foundation,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  properly  laid  without  a  covering 
of  good  asphalte,  and  the  engineers  have  seen 
the  desirability  of  roofing,  so  to  speak,  the  iron 
plates  of  the  bridge  by  a  layer  of  impermeable 
asphalte,  like  that  of  Claridge's,  before  they 
lay  the  parang.  By  this  means  all  the  wet  will 
be  thrown  off  to  the  sides.  Many  of  our  bridges 
of  iron  and  brick — we  need  only  instance  a  few 
of  the  viaducts  of  our  metropolitan  lines — -are 
suffering  from  an  absolute  want  of  protection  of 
the  material,  whether  it  be  iron  or  brick,  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  the  water  finds  its 
way  through  the  ballast  or  paving,  and,  in 
time,  corrosion  or  disintegration  of  the  structure 
commences.  The  usual  tar  coating,  directly 
the  oil  evaporates,  becomes  brittle  and  cracks, 
and  is  a  delusive  material,  as  it  has  also  proved 
a  dangerous  snare  to  the  contractor.  Asphalte, 
for  the  protection  of  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  structures,  is  the  only  reliable  material  for 
the  coating  of  vaults  and  arches  ;  it  is  without 
an  equal,  and  the  advantage  it  possesses  in 
absorbing  vibration  is  one  of  its  highest  recom- 
mendations for  bridge  purposes.  The  structural 
alterations  are  being  executed  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
jun.  Mr.  Baker,  engineer,  of  Finsbury-place, 
has,  we  believe,  devised  the  plan  of  bracing, 
and  Mr.  John  Dixon  is  acting  for  the  con- 
tractors. 

 e-.^  

CHIPS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  two  comer-stones  were 
laid  of  the  new  Trinity  Church  schools,  Bossen- 
dale.  The  schools  are  being  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  L.  Booth,  architect,  of  Manchester, 
and  will  accommodate  about  700  children.  Ti:e 
warming  and  ventilating  will  be  by  means  of  tl.o 
patent  Manchester  grates. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Hiscocks,  C.E.,  surve}'or  to  the  vestry 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Soutliwark,  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  on  Thursday  week  by  members  of  the 
vestry  and  other  residents,  and  was  presented  wi^h 
an  address  and  a  purse  of  125  guineas,  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  during  the  past  ten  years. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Pem- 
broke was  held  on  Thursday  week  to  consider  tho 
desirability  of  providing  works  of  water  supij'y 
for  the  borough,  a  limited  company  formed  for 
that  object  having  collapsed.  After  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  town 
council  now  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  best  way  to 
provide  the  town  with  water,  a  competent  engi- 
neer to  be  engaged  to  ascertain  where  wftter  cau 
be  found. 

The  accommodation  at  the  workhouse  infirmary 
at  Wakefield  being  insufficient,  the  Wakefield 
board  of  guardians  instructed  their  clerk  at  their 
meeting  last  week  to  write  to  two  local  architects, 
Mr.  W.  Crutohley  and  Mr.  Watson,  asking  them  to 
inform  tho  board  in  writing  upon  what  terms  they 
would  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building. 

On  Sunday  a  new  Roman  Catholic  school-church, 
dedicated  to  SS.  Aidan  and  Oswald,  was  opened  at 
Dryclough,  near  Boytou.  The  building  may  be 
described  as  a  free  treatment  of  Englisli  Gothic. 
The  whole  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomis 
Mitchell,  architect,  of  Oldham.  The  cost  is 
€2;-0,'. 
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ME.   JOHN    0.   SCOTT's  DESIGN    FOE  THE  WEST 
FRONT  OF  ST.  ALBAN's. 

This  drawing  is  a  sketch  desifrn  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  O.  Scott  some  months  since,  as  a 
suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  the  front.  It 
was  prepared  after  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  had 
already  made  two  or  more  designs,  and  the  large 
flanking  turrets  were  in  their  general  idea 
taken  from  these.  The  design  has  the  merit  of 
retaining  Wheathamstead's  great  west  window, 
and  such  original  features  as  remain.  The 
arcades  above  the  rich  portals  are  founded  on 
traces  which  have  been  discovered.  The  upper 
turrets  are  shown  over  the  old  staircases,  and 
the  three  great  portals,  though  they  have  not 
been  worked  out  fully  in  detail,  indicate  the 
elaborate  design  which  the  numerous  beautiful 
fragments  found  prove  to  have  existed. 

SKETCHES  FEOII  BERLIN,   FEEIBTJEG,  AND 
FEAKKFOET-ON-MAIN. 

OuE  double  page  of  old  work  illustrations  to- 
day comprises  a  selection  which  we  have  chosen 
from  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bernard  Smith's 
entirely  fresh  work,  entitled  "  Sketches 
Abroad,"*  in  four  series,  which  has  just  been 
published.  The  separate  parts  are  to  be  divided 
as  follows: — 1st  series,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  2nd,  Sketches  in  Spain  ;  3rd,  ditto  in 
Italy  ;  and  4th,  the  same  from  France,  each 
book  cotjsisting  of  thirty  plates.  Judging  from 
the  volume  now  before  us,  "  Sketches  Abroad  " 
wiU  not  only  be  found  very  interesting  as  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  sketches,  but  as  a 
practically  useful  series  of  suggestions  in 
design,  while  the  plates  have  the  advantage, 
which  amply  compensates  for  the  somewhat 
rough  finish  of  some  of  them,  that  all  are  fac- 
similes of  the  original  sketches  as  completed 
on  the  spot.  As  a  whole,  the  drawings  certain'y 
seem  reliable,  and  the  subjects  illustrated  have 
been  chosea  entirely  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  They  include  examples  of  old  houses, 
town-halls,  picturesque  bits  of  s'reet  buildings, 
wood  and  metal  work,  and  furniture,  as  well  as 
needlework,  &c.,  from  Berne,  Basle,  Lucerne, 
Freiburg  (Baden),  Strasburg,  Frankfort, 
Mayenoe,  Bacharach,  Anderuach,  Cologne, 
Heidelberg,  Ratisbon,  Wurzburg,  Nuremberg, 
Munich,  Lubeck,  Berlin,  &c.  As  a  well-printed 
and  moderately-priced  book  of  sketches,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed,  we  recommend 
"  Sketches  Abroad." 

OFFICES,  ABDLE-STEEET,  ALDEEJIANBUEY. 

The  two  houses  Nos.  18  and  19  in  the  street,  the 
front  elevation  of  which  we  give  as  our  illustra- 
tion, have  been  built  by  the  Brewers'  Com- 
pany, from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 

*  Sketches  Abroad,  made  whilst  Travelling  Student  of 
/'■^y-^'  Academv.  By  Ber.vard   S.\iith,  architect. 
Batsf  jrd,  52,  High  Hulbom. 


encc  of  Mr.  E.  11.  Maitineau.  Thoncw  build- 
ings have  taken  the  place  of  two  old  hou.'^es 
wliich  had  to  be  pulled  down,  and  which  had 
nothing  of  interest  about  them  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  old  gateway-entrance  to  Brewer.s' 
Hall.  Tliis  old  doorway  complete,  with  its 
Corinthian -capped  columns  and  entablature 
surmounted  by  curved  pediment,  was  cartfully 
preserved,  kept  up,  and  incorporated  with  the  new 
design.  The  new  buildings  present  a  mixture  of 
red  brick  and  red  Mansfied  stone,  the  cornices 
and  strings  being  of  moulded  bricks ;  ornamental 
red  terra-cotta  panels,  specially  made  by 
Messrs.  Blanchard  from  the  architect's  designs, 
are  worked  in  with  the  brickwork.  Portland 
stone  is  used  for  the  dressings  of  windows  in  the 
stories  above  grouud- floor  story.  The  carving 
on  stone  shields  in  the  pediments,  in  the  princijml 
one  of  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Brewers'  Com- 
pany, was  executed  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Carter.  Mr. 
E.  Lawrance  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  T. 
Spooner,  the  clerk  of  works.  The  back  of  those 
two  houses  forms  the  south  side  of  the  courtyard 
of"  Brew^ers'  Hall,"  which  was  built  soon  after 
the  Fire  of  London,  and  is  rather  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  period.  We  shall  hope  in  some 
future  number  to  be  able  to  give  illustrations  of 
the  old  hall,  from  Mr.  Martineau's  sketches  and 
drawings. 

LICH-GATE,  EPEEN  CHDECH,  BEEKS. 

The  lich  -  gate  which  we  illustrate  to  -  day  has  lately 
been  erected  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard of  the  handsome  and  picturesque  church  of 
Speen,  in  Berkshire.  It  is  the  last  of  a  series  of 
restorations  and  additions,  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  late  vicar,  the  Eev.  Henry 
Majendie,  and  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Reginald 
C.  Edwards.  The  framing  of  the  lich-gate  is 
entirely  of  oak.  Broselej"^  tiles  are  used  for  the 
roof.  The  architect  is  Air.  G.  Atkinson  Barnes, 
of  Newbury.  The  contractors,  who  also  carried 
out  the  church  restorations,  are  Messrs.  Wheeler 
and  Son,  of  Reading. 


THE  GLASGOW  ARCHITECTS  AND  THE 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  COMPETITION. 

THE  Glasgow  architects,  last  week,  declined  to 
follow  the  course  of  action  suggested  to 
them  by  the  council  of  the  local  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  coimcil  proposed  that  the 
following  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Glasgow 
Town  Council: — 

"Gentlemen,— The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Aichitects, 
h.aving  had  under  serious  consideration  the  results  of  the 
recent  competition  for  the  proposed  Municipal  Buildings, 
has,  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  body  convened  to 
consider  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  by  the  In- 
stitute in  the  circumstances,  resolved  lespectfully  to 
bring  under  your  notice  the  following  suggestions  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  useful  and  not  unwelcome  at  the 
present  juncture  :  — 

"  1st.  Should  the  Town  Council  decide  upon  selecting 
one  of  the  designs  already  submitted  to  them,  the  Insti- 
tute desires  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
fair to  those  who  have  faithfully  endeivoured  to  adhere 
to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  competitors  if  any  design 
were  so  selected,  the  cost  of  wliich  would  greatly  exceed 
the  stipulated  sum. 

"  2d.  In  the  event  of  the  present  competition  being 
declared  at  an  end  and  a  new  competition  being  decided 
upon,  the  Institute  would  solicit  your  attention  to  the 
following  points  :— I.  It  is  recommended  that  the  profes- 
sional referee  or  referees  be  chcsen  At  first,  and  that  bis 
or  their  advice  be  taken  in  the  framing  of  the  conditions. 

2.  That  competitors  be  furnished  with  an  exact  statement 
of  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  accommodation  required, 
but  with  no  plans  except  a  block  plan  of  the  ground 
showing  the  building  lines,  or  alternatively  with  plans, 
the  arrangement  of  which  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
alter  to  any  extent  and  in  any  way  they  thought  proper. 

3.  That  a  period  of  not  less  than  si.x  months  should  be 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  drawings.  4.  That  the 
limit  of  cost  should  he  greatly  extended.  5.  That  it 
should  be  a  condition  that  the  author  of  the  selected 
design  should  be  employed  as  architect  of  the  new  build- 
ing, unless  it  should  be  found  that  there  were  good 
reasons  why  he  should  not  be  so  employed.  6.  That  the 
design  of  any  competitor  who  violates  any  of  the  condi- 
tions should  be  excluded  from  the  competition. 

"  The  members  of  the  Institute— the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  Glasgow-are  not  actuattd  merely 
by  personal  considerations  in  thus  venturing  to  address 
you  ;  but  they  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  instance 
what  will  be  best  for  them  will  be  best  als.)  for  the  com- 
munity ;  and  they  do  not  doubt  that,  if  such  views  as  are 
indicated  above  be  embodied  in  any  new  conditions  of 
competition,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  result 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

"Should  you  desire  a  fuller  explanation  of  these  views, 
the  Institute  would  bo  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
offering  this  through  a  deputation,  which  would  be 
appointed  to  wait  upon  you  for  the  purpose." 

After  some  discussion  Mr.  John  Baird  moved 
as  an  amend:aent,  that  the  Institute  delay 
approaching  the  Town  Council  in  the  mean  time. 


Ex-Railie  Salmon  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
said  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  bc 
derogatory  to  the  Institute  to  approach  thc- 
Town  Council.  He  thought  it  a  kind  of  begging 
approach  altogether,  and,  further,  it  was  his- 
opinion  that  they  would  ^tultify  themselves  and 
lower  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  Town  Council 
by  doing  so.  He  thought  the  letter  which  was  be- 
ing considered  well  prepared  and  very  much  to  the 
point,  and  had  no  objection  to  it  but  on  that  score. 
Mr.  Sellars,  vice-president,  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  move  an  amendment  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  adopted  by  Mr.  Baird,  but  he  was  plea.scd 
that  Mr.  Baird — one  of  the  olde.--t  and  most  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  profession — by  sub- 
mitting his  amendment,  had  relieved  him  from 
that  responsibility.  It  had  been  a  matter  of 
some  regret  (to  the  .speaker)  tliat  at  this  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  season  he  found 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  president.  He 
symjjathised  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Baird  and  Mr.  Salmon,  and  would  support  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Bromhead  and  Mr.  David 
Thomson  both  thought  the  Institute  should 
address  the  Town  Council,  and  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Honey  man)  said,  that  he  did  not  sym- 
pathise at  all  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Salmon 
about  it  being  derogatjiy  to  their  dignity  to 
approach  the  Council  in  the  way  proposed.  They 
did  not  beg  to  be  heard,  nor  did  they  think  to 
obtrude  their  advice  offensively,  but  as  repre- 
senting the  profesi-ion  here.  They  were  pefectly 
justified  in  offeriDg  their  opinion  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  treated 
with  the  respect  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

The  motion  and  amendment  were  put  to  the. 
meeting,  and  on  a  vote  being  taken  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  ROMAN  WALL  IN 
THE  CITY. 

RECENT  excavations,  made  in  connection 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  Fenchurch- 
street  Railway-Station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  a 
rubble  wall  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  old 
Roman  wall.  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Lmgley,  the 
Engineer  of  the  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  says  :  "  this  wall  extends  in  a  northerly 
direction  on  the  north  side  of  the  existing  rail- 
way works."  Another  correspondent  ventures 
to  question  whether  the  wall  be  a  part  of  the 
old  Roman  wall,  but  our  inspection  of  the  work 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is.  The  wall 
has  been  found  about  10ft.  below  the  ground  or 
road-surface,  and  is  at  least  from  7ft.  to  "ft.  Gin. 
thick.  It  is  compo.sed  of  mountain  limestone- 
rubble,  with  layers  of  Roman  tile  every  few 
courses.  There  appear  to  be  two  layers  of  tile 
to  six  of  rubble,  th?  tiles  areabout  ISin.  by  12in- 
and  1  Jin.  in  thickness,  and  are  laid  in  mortar  of 
a  coarse  reddish  kind,  though  so  tenacious  that 
the  contractor  has  some  difficulty  in  removing' 
the  courses.  The  excavation  has  reached  the 
bottom  of  wall,  and  the  height  is  about  8  to  10ft. 
In  the  wall  has  been  found  also  a  flue  of  Roman 
tile  measuring  13in.  square.  It  is  thought  that 
further  excavations  will  reveal  the  old  subway 
which  ran  in  this  direction,  a  portion  of  whicb 
may  be  seen  under  Barber's  cellars.  The  subway 
is  about  6ft.  by  4ft.  and  is  arched  in  brick.  Mr. 
Milliken,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  describes  the 
course  of  the  old  London  wall  in  this  part.  He 
says  :  "  Running  northwards  from  the  river,  it 
would,  if  restored,  start  from  a  point  a  little  to 
the  east  of  St.  Thomas's  Tower  (the  Traitors'" 
Gate)  across  the  White  Tower,  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  Flint  andBawyer  Towers  in 
the  Tower  of  London  ;  thence  to  the  posttm  and' 
along  the  east  side  of  Tiinity-square  (where  a 
piece  of  it  may  yet  be  seen)  ;  and  then  between 
Jewry-street  and  the  Miuories  to  Aldgate,  and 
80  along  Duke-street,  Bevis-Marks,  Caraomile- 
street.  Wormwood -street,  &c."  The  same 
writer  suggests  that  the  wall  discovered  might 
be  usefully  compared  with  other  fragments, 
namely  those  on  Ludgate-hill,  in  St.  Giles's 
Churchyard,  Ciipplegate,  in  London-wall,  and 
in  the  yard  of  35,  Triuity-.'quarc,  all  of  which 
are  above  the  levels  of  the  ground.  The  wall 
discovered  at  the  Fenchurch- street  station  formed 
the  foundations  of  the  old  houses  which  have 
been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  proposed 
extension.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  had  better  lose  no  time  in  inspecting  this 
newly-found  relic,  as  the  wall  is  now  being 
removed  for  the  new  foundations. 


Dec.  8,  1880. 
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THE  LAW  AS  AFFECTING  QUANTITY- 
SURVEYORS.* 

{Continued  from  ^.  630.) 

LET  us  now  pass  to  the  quantity-surveyor's 
rights  and  his  remedies.    As  to  these,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  points  on 
which  amendment  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
When  the  quantity-surveyor  is  employed  and 
paid   directly  either  by    building- owner,  or 
builder,  the  matter  is  simple  enough .    To  his 
employer  only  is  duty  due,  and  by  him  only  is 
fee  or  reward  to  be  paid.    The  building-owner 
employer  cannot  complain  of  mih takes  which  only 
harm  the  builder,  nor  can  the  builder  complain 
that  his  quantity-surveyor  has  erred  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  building- owner.    But  such  direct 
end  separate  employment  is  not  the  rule,  but 
the  exception.    The  quantity-surveyor  usually 
comes  upon  the   srene   thus: — The  building- 
owner  selects  his  architect,  giving  him  his  rough 
idea  of  what  he  wants,  and  the  price  to  which  he 
means  to  go.    If  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  con- 
tract, the  architect,  having  prepared  his  plans 
and  specifications,  hands  them  to  the  quantity- 
surveyor,  thus  acting,   as  is  generally  under- 
stood, as  agent   for,  and   on  behalf  of  the 
building-owner.  At  this  point,  then,  thequantity- 
surveyor  is  working  for  a  principal  whom  he 
has  never  seen,  who  is  probably  ignorant  of  his 
name,  and  has  the  mistiest  possible  notion  of  his 
calling-.     Yet,  at  this  stage,  the  quantity- sur- 
veyor is  on  his  firmest  vantage  ground.  He 
has  done  his  work  for  a  known  and  responsible 
employer,  who  may  abandon  his  scheme,  and  put 
the  bills  of  quantities  in  the  fire.    If  he  does  so, 
the   quantity-surveyor  is  in   clover,    and  the 
building-owner's  liability  is  undeniable.  This 
was  decided  in  1837,  in  the  well-known  case  of 
"  Moon  V.  The  Guardians  of  the  Witney  Union." 
Supposing,  however,  that  a  tender  is  accepted, 
and  a  building  contract  signed,  the  contract  with 
the  quantity- survev or  shifts  from  the  building- 
owner  to  the  builder.    This  custom  appeai  s  to 
have  been  so  well  established  when  ' '  Moon  v. 
The  Witney  Union  "  was  decided  that  neither 
party  endeavoured  to  dispute  it  ;  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  interpreting  the  contract  as  a  conditional 
one,  under  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  successful  competitor,    if  there  were  any. 
The  decision  has  repeatedly  been  cited  and  fol- 
lowed in  trials  at  Nisi  Prius,  but  it  is  always 
desirable  to  vivify  the  fossil  of  the  report  hjvicu 
voce  evidence  that  the  custom  there  mentioned  is 
still  recognised  as  binding  by  aU  parties  con- 
cerned.   Assuming,   however,  that  "  Moon  v. 
The  Witney  Union,"  is  of  great  weight  as  an 
authority,  it  fails  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
ground  which  the  quantity-surveyor  would  like 
to  make  his  own.    In  practice,  when  all  runs 
smoothly,  the  money  comes  to  the  quantity-sur- 
veyor by  the  builder's  hand,   but  from  the 
building-owner's  pocket.    The  builder  is  not 
only  at  liberty,  but  is  generally  required  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  quantities  in  his  tender  for 
the  works.    Very  frequently  also  the  contract 
provides  that  the   quantity-surveyor  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  first  sum  for  which  the  architect 
certifies  ;  and,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  would 
seem,  alike  from  "McConnell  v.  Kilgallen" 
decided  1878,  and  from  the  general  rule  of  law, 
that,  when  no  term  of  credit  for  work  done  or 
goods  sold  is  fixed  by  contract  or  custom,  the 
price  is  payable  forthwith.  Every  wise  quantity- 
surveyor  will  act  upon  this  rule,  because,  if  he 
good-naturedly    refrains    from    pressing  the 
builder  who  has  not  received  the  price  of  the 
quantities,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
reward  of  his  labour  altogether.    For,  granted 
that,  when  the  building  contract  is  signed,  the 
quantity-surveyor's  contract  shifts  from  build- 
ing-owner to  builder,  and  granted  also  that,  as 
soon  as  it  has  so  shifted,  the  quantity-surveyor 
can  sue  the  builder,  the  prima  facie  inference  is 
that  it  so  shifts  at  once,  unconditionally,  and  for 
all  purposes.    If  so,   the  remedy  against  the 
building-owner  is  gone  for  ever.    But  this  rule, 
which  looks  so  charmingly  legal,  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  seem  the  very  reverse  of 
equitable.     In  one  case,   a  btiilder  had  con- 
tracted upon  quantities  carefully  prepared,  and 
of  which  the  building-owner  had  the  ordinary 
benefit  when  making  the  contract.  Payments 
were  made  on  account ;  but,  as  from  them  the 
quantities  were  carefully  excluded  by  the  special 
direction  of  the  building-owner,  the  quantity - 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Siuveyors  by 
F.  Tdkner,  ban-iste  -at-law,  Nov.  22,  1880. 


surveyor  had  not  the  heart  to  press  a  man  who 
was  hard  up,  to  pay  the  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket.     The  builder  went   into  liquidation, 
having  received  several  hundred  pounds  within 
the  certificate  margin,  but  neither  circumstance 
was  deemed  sutBcieut  to  entitle  the  quantity- 
surveyor  to  recover  from  the  building-owner. 
Apart  from  custom,  such  a  ruling  is  perfectly 
right,  and  the  case  is  of  sufiicieutly  frequent 
occurrence  for  it  to  have  become  the  custom  that 
the  shifting  of  the  contract  from  building-owner 
to  builder,  is  subject  to  the  further  condition 
that  the  former  remains  liable  until  he  pays  the 
latter.    Some  evidence  to  this  effect  was  given, 
but  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  judge  who  tried 
the  cause.    Should  such  a  question  again  arise, 
it  might  be  possible  to  fortify  the  evidence  in 
support  of  a  custom  which  has  both  justice  and 
reason  to  recommend  it.    If,  however,  "  shifting 
at  once  and  forever  "  doctrine  is  to  be  accepted 
as  the  true  one,  the  building-owner  is  in  the 
happy  po>ition  of  having  been  helped  to  make  a 
beneficial  contract  by  a  highly-trained  profes- 
sional assistant,  to  whom  he  is  not  bound  to  pay 
a  penny  ;  and  still  harder,  the  more  care  the 
quantity- surveyor  has  taken  of  the  building- 
owner,  the  greater  the  probability  that  he  will 
get    nothing    for    it.      Amongst  competing 
builders,  the  lowest  tenderer  is  often  financially 
the  weakest,  and  to  him,  therefore,  payment  for 
quantities  out  of  his   own  pocket,  before  the 
building-owner  has  paid  him,   would  involve 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  more  imperiously- urged 
demand  of  the  British  workman  on  Saturday 
afternoon.    The  quantity-surveyor  knows  this, 
and  does  not  like  to  grind  the  face  of  the  poor. 
He  hopes,  and  waits,  till  the  works  stop  ;  a  state 
of  things  the  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  quantity- 
surveyor  has  so  done  his  work  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  contingencies  in  favour  of  the  builder, 
to  whom  a  plus  of  five  per  cent,  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  pulling  through  and  pull- 
ing up.    The  rigorously  faithful  quantity-sur- 
veyor saves  this  five  per  cent,  for  the  building- 
owner.    The  builder  fails  before  paying  for  the 
quantities,  and  he  has  to  put  up  with  a  dividend 
of  nothing  in  the  pound,  while  his  professional 
brother,  who  is  more  lax  or  more  indulgent  than 
himself,  gives  the  margin,  which  enables  the 
builder  to  hold  on,  and  eventually  to  pay  him 
his  money.    Still,  all  things  have  their  compen- 
sation, and  if  the  building- owner  is  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  non-liability  to  the  quantity- surveyor, 
the  latter  may  fairly  disclaim  the  bux'den  of  re- 
sponsibility to   him.    Liability  for  negligence 
may  arise  either  from  duty  or  from  contract. 
The  obligations  of  a  quantity- surveyor  do  not 
arise  from  duty,  for  there  is  no  common  law  duty 
binding  any  man  to  set  himself  to  the  head- 
aching  work    in  which  a  quantity-surveyor 
spends   his    life.    They   must    therefore  be 
founded  on  contract,  and  a  contract  which  pre- 
supposes reward.    If,    therefore,  the  contract 
shifts  from  building-owner  to  builder,  as  soon  as 
the  contract  is  signed,  the  responsibility  should 
shift  with  it.    That  the  builder  cannot  sue  the 
building-owner  for  inaccuracy  in  the  quantities, 
was  decided  in  "Scrivener  v.  Pask,"  where  a 
builder  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  make  the  owner 
liable  for  inaccuracies  in  the  quantities,  which  had 
involved  him  in  serious  loss,  though  he  might 
well  have  maintained  an   action  against  the 
quantity-surveyor,  whose  fees  he  had  paid.  On 
analogous  principles,  the  defendants  in  "Thorn 
V.  The  Mayor  of  London  "  were  held  not  liable 
to  the  contractor  fsr  Blackfriars  Bridge,  because 
a  certain  specified  and  economical  mode  of  con- 
struction was  found  impracticable.    The  builder, 
who  pays  the  quantity -surveyor  for  his  work, 
has  a  good  cause  of  action   against  him  if  the 
work  be  badly  done  and  injury  to  him  consequently 
ensues.    But  who  is  to  sue  when  every  mistake 
is  in  the  builder's  favour  ?    Not  the  builder,  for 
he  is  not  only  not  damnified,  but  directly  bene- 
fited.   Not  the  building-owner,  for  as  a;jainst 
him,  the  quantity-surveyor  has  lost  his  rights  by 
the  shifting  of  the  contract  ;    he   can  have  no 
cause  of  action  upon  a  contract  to  which  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  party.    The  building- owner  has 
assented  to  the  transference  of  his  own  pecu- 
niary liability  to  the  builder,  and  so  has  become 
a  stranger  to  the  contract.    He  does  not  warrant 
the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  or  the  practica- 
bility of  the  work.    It  would  therefore  be 
anomalous  in  the  extreme,  if,  being  neither  liable 
to  the  quantity- surveyor,   nor  responsible  for 
him,  he  could  maintain  an  action  against  him. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  something  is  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.    In  bailm  ents  nd  other 


employments  involving  trust  or  confidence,  the 
very  reposing  of  such  trust  is  a  consideration 
sufficient  to  support  a  contract  to  perform  the 
duty  or  trust  which  the  law  will  imply  as 
against  the  bailee  or  trustee.  To  sum  up — the 
quantity-surveyor's  legal  position  is  as  follows  :  — 
His  obligations  are  reasonable  competence  for 
his  work  ;  reasonable  care  and  skUl  in  his  work  ; 
and  the  highest  honour  in  the  performance  of 
his  work.  Employed  by  the  building- owner, 
through  the  architect,  who,  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  owner's  agent,  liis  remedy  is  against  the 
building-owner  up  to  the  signing  of  the  builder's 
contract.  When  this  has  been  done,  he  may 
sue  the  builder  for  his  fees,  unless  he  has  agreed 
to  wait  till  the  building-owner  has  provided 
funds  for  the  purpo.se  ;  but,  if  he  waits  till  the 
builder  has  failed,  he  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
contract  or  cogent  evidence  of  custom,  recover 
fromabuilding-owner,  who  has  had  all  the  benefit 
of  his  work,  and  has  paid  neither  builder  nor 
quantity- surveyor  for  it.  This  hardship  issome- 
what  mitigated  by  the  probable,  but  by  no 
means  certain  consequence  that  after  the  builder 
has  signed  the  contract,  the  quantity-surveyor  is 
liable  to  him  alone  ;  though  the  proposition, 
that  such  a  building-owner  may  maintain  an 
action  for  negligence  in  doing  work  for  which  he 
is  not  bound  to  pay,  is  fairly  arguable.  Whether 
it  is  or  is  not  ultimately  sustainable  is  probably 
of  interest  rather  as  a  legal  moot  than  as  a  prac- 
tical point.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  either  alone  or  in 
conference  with  architects,  builders,  and  others 
practically  conversant  with  the  subject,  to  frame 
a  set  of  rules  which  might  be  so  incorporated 
into  every  contract  as  to  free  the  profession 
from  any  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  legal 
position  of  quantity-surveyors. 


SAFETY  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  WATER- 
PIPES. 

IN  order  to  obviate  the  very  common  evils 
connected  with  the  bursting  of  water-pipes  in 
winter,  Herr  Weissbarth  has  contrived  an 
arrangement  (we  learn  from  the  Bcutsdw  Indus- 
trie Zeituug)  by  which  any  water  that  may 
escape  thus  is  carried  off  into  the  street-drain 
or  a  cesspool,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  cheap 
mode  of  heating  the  whole  pipe  system  with  a 
single  gas  or  petroleum  flame  is  rendered 
possible.  The  entire  system  of  water-pipes, 
which,  as  in  every  right  arrangement,  must 
have,  in  all  its  branches,  falls  towards  the 
ascending  pipe,  is  (inclusive  of  the  ascending 
pipe)  inclosed  in  sheet  zinc  pipes  of  5  to  Sctm. 
internal  diameter  ;  so  that  water  finding  exit  at- 
any  part  of  the  system  gets  into  the  inclosing 
pipe,  and  is  carried  away.  The  inclosing  zinc 
pipes,  about  1  metre  long,  are  not  soldered  at 
the  joints,  but  stuck  ipto  each  other  like  gutter 
or  waste-pipes,  and  the  water-pipes,  of  lead  or 
iron,  are  fixed  in  the  others  by  means  of  rings 
with  small  projecting  pieces  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  which  catch  in  metallic  tholes  soldered  on 
the  interior  of  the  zinc  pipe.  The  lowest  in- 
closing pipe  has  a  bottom,  through  which  the 
water-pipe  passes  tightly,  and  close  above  this 
is  the  tube  by  which  the  escaping  water  i» 
carried  off  to  the  drain.  In  order  to  get  at  the- 
water-pipe  without  having  to  take  the  zinc- 
pipes  out  of  each  other,  some  of  these  are 
furnished  with  doors  70  to  75ctm.  long  and  5  to 
Cctm.  wide,  which  are  easily  slid  within  the 
tube,  as  they  are  led  above  through  a  soldered 
metal  ring,  and  below  through  packing  ;  the- 
latter  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  water  flow- 
ing out  between  the  doors  and  the  pipe  ;  more- 
over, the  longitudinal  borders  of  the  doors  are 
packed  interiorly,  so  that  the  water  follows  the 
packing  and  dees  not  issue  by  the  door.  The 
fixing  of  the  zinc  tubes  to  the  walls  is  effected 
with  rings  on  which  they  are  supported  with 
noses.  Branch  pipes  are  soldered  into  the  main 
pipe.  When,  in  a  branch  pipe,  stopcocks  occur, 
the  inclosing  pipe  is  there  perforated  for  the 
spindle  and  stuffing-box.  In  the  longer  branch 
pipes,  as  in  the  vertical  ascending  pipes,  doors 
must  also  of  course  be  introduced  in  the  inclosing- 
pipes,  the  openings  being  naturally  on  the 
upper  side.  At  places  where  the  ascending- 
pipe  is  exposed  to  cold,  as,  e.g.,  in  water-closets 
or  entrance  halls,  the  arrangement  permits 
readily  of  a  warm  air-current  being  produced  in 
the  inclosing  pipe,  by  means  of  a  gas-flame 
(which  may  also  serve  in  illumination) .  To  this 
end  the  pipe  is  furnished  with  an  oblique  branch 
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directed  upwards,  and  bout  round  to  terminate 
in  an  iron  or  brasH  funnel,  under  wliich  the  gas 
or  petroleum  flame  bums.  The  heat  tlicn  passes 
into  the  inclosing  tube.  In  the  air-box  above 
holes  are  provided  to  lot  the  air  esoaiie,  and  good 
ventilation  may  thus  be  secured. 

In  order  to  facilitate  repairs,  the  water-pipe, 
at  the  middle  of  the  doors  of  the  inclosing  pipe, 
is  fonned  with  brass  connecting  screws.  But 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  soldered  junction  does 
not  present  any  hindrance  by  reason  of  the  zinc 
tube.  Nor  are  any  other  serious  difficulties,  it 
is  said,  encountered  in  the  working  of  the 
system. 


CANTOE  LECTURES  ON  POTTERY 
AND  PORCELAIN. 

IN  his  second  lecture,  given  on  Monday  last, 
Professor  Church  dealt  with  vitreous, 
plumbic,  phosphoric,  and  other  glasses  and 
enamels,  and  ii-idescent  and  metallic  lustres,  in 
pottery.  He  stated  that  what  was  called  the 
refractory  quality  of  the  glaze  was  produced  by 
alumina,  lime,  and  baryta.  Hardness  was  im- 
parted by  silica.  The  fusible  element  of  paste 
and  glaze  were  the  alkalies,  soda  and  potash, 
also  lead  and  boracic  acid.  The  heavy  metals, 
as  oxides,  formed  calorific  substances.  Opacity 
was  produced  by  oxide  of  tin  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  amongt  other  things.  Displaying  speci- 
mens which  illustrated  excellence  in  these 
several  qualities  of  glaze,  he  remarked  that 
Japanese  samples  of  old  pottery  were  rare,  and 
were  getting  more  so.  In  studying  the  various 
kinds  of  enamel,  there  had  to  be  considered  the 
transparency  or  opacity,  as  the  case  might  be  ; 
the  colour,  in  relation  to  its  condition,  whether 
above  or  below  the  glaze,  or  distributed 
throughout  it ;  the  surface,  whether  perfectly 
•or  half-polished — whether  it  had  a  metallic 
iridescence  or  a  pearly  lustre.  On  examining 
specimens  of  ancient  glazed  bricks  and  terra- 
cotta, it  was  found  that  they  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  soda.  The  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  bricks,  2,400  years  old,  contained 
silicate  of  soda  as  the  base  of  the  gloss  ;  and 
■copper,  lead,  and  even  antimony  formed  the 
basis  of  colonring'.  Old  Indian  enamels  had  the 
same  character,  and  he  showed  a  specimen 
dating  from  not  later  than  the  loth  century. 
The  basis  of  turquoise  blue  and  cobalt  blue  was 
found  to  be  silicate  of  soda,  tinctured  with 
copper  and  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  Lead  gloss 
could  be  distinctly  traced  back  to  the  second  and 
first  centuries.  Upon  two  Roman  lamps  dis- 
covered in  England,  the  colour  of  green  upon 
them  was  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
oxide  of  lead.  Tliis  gloss  was  used  both  in 
Albion  and  Gaul,  but  was  carried  to  a  later 
period  in  the  former  country.  Tin  was  present  in 
enamels  discovered  in  England,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages.  As  to  colours, 
those  known  as  encaustic  were  largely  used  by 
"Wedgwood.  The  colour  was  incorporated  in  the 
clay.  Enamel  colours  were  practically  glass. 
The  turquoise  blue  on  some  of  the  Japanese  vases 
might  be  deepened  and  given  a  greater  apparent 
antiquity  by  dipping  in  red  ink ;  the  colour 
was  also  improved  in  such  a  manner  by  dipping 
in  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  or  indigo.  Man- 
ganese, when  pure,  gave  a  good  blue  or  bluish 
violet ;  but  potters  who  were  anxious  to  secure 
good  colouring  too  often  sent  to  any  and  the 
aearest  chemist's  shop,  and  got  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  resulting  colour,  instead  of 
being  bluish,  was  a  sort  of  brown.  Chromium 
highly  oxidised  gave  a  good  yeUow,  but  in  other 
proportions  of  combination  it  gave  a  beautiful 
pink,  well  known  in  potteries.  The  lustre  of  old 
Staffordshire  pottery  was  excellent.  Lately,  in 
CheLsea,  a  successful  attempt  had  been  made  to 
reproduce  the  old  Spanish  and  Italian  lustres. 
The  effect  was  produced  by  introducing  silver 
compounds  into  the  glaze,  and  a  number  of  deli- 
cate mother-o' -pearl  tints  were  to  be  seen. 
"With  the  use  of  copper,  fine  red  lustres  were 
attained.  The  old  Italian  recipe  was  followed. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  drew  attention  to 
some  of  the  specimens  of  pottery  before  him, 
among  wliich  were  some  pieces  of  English  manu- 
facture which  equalled  the  old  Italian  production, 
articles  of  Persian  ware,  riclily  inwrought  slabs, 
tiles,  salvers,  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  and 
vases,  forming  altogether  a  varied  and  interest- 
ing collection.  He  announced  Lh:\t  Salt-glazed 
Stoneware  would  be  the  subject  oi  his  next 
lecture. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Carlisle. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  school 
was  held  on  the  2.'jth  ult.,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Mayor.  The  report  stated  that  there 
were  last  year  154  students,  a  decrease  of  6  on 
last  year,  and  of  26  on  the  previous  year,  and 
the  debit  against  the  treasurer  had  increased 
from  18s.  to  £15  168.  Fifteen  prizes  had  been 
gained  against  seven  la.st  year,  including  a 
Queen's  prize  at  the  national  competition.  The 
chief  local  prize,  a  silver  medal,  given  for  the 
best  dra-wdng  from  the  antique,  had  been  taken 
by  G.  H.  Moss. 

St.  Maetin's-in-the-Fields.  — The  annual 
meeting  of  these  schools,  situate  in  Castle -street. 
Long- acre,  was  held  on  Friday  evening.  The 
head-master,  Mr.  Parker,  reported  that,  as 
compared  with  the  past  ten  years,  there  was  an 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  results,  as 
tested  by  prizes.  In  the  first  grade,  6  certificates 
had  been  gained,  as  against  5  last  year ;  in  the 
second  grade,  11  against  14,  but  one  had  passed 
in  all  'four  subjects,  and  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  three  prizes,  had  the  rules  allowed 
their  award ;  iu  the  third  grade,  18  prizes 
against  12  ;  but  there  had  also  been  gained  four 
as  against  three  free  studentships,  and  also  three 
book  prizes,  three  bronze  medals,  and  one  of  the 
ten  gold  medals  awarded  by  the  department. 
Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  who  distributed 
the  prizes,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  t  he  head- 
master's work  as  a  teacher  and  skill  as  an  artist, 
and  mentioned  that  many  years  ago  they  were 
fellow-workers  in  the  school  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, when  they  uncompromisingly  sketched  each 
other.  He  had  examined  the  work  which  had 
won  the  gold  medal,  done  by  Mr.  F.  Herring- 
ton,  who,  he  was  told,  was  a  die-sinker  by  trade  ; 
it  consisted  of  drawings  from  the  life,  and  was 
most  admirable  and  painter-like ;  but  it  indicated 
one  of  the  dangers  of  using  chalk,  because  of  the 
danger  of  indulging  in  mere  fumbling.  The 
awards  generally  showed  that  the  department 
was  not  deserving  of  all  the  blame  cast  upon  it, 
but  that  prizes  were  awarded  rather  to  work 
that  departed  from  the  routine  and  the  monotony 
of  the  average  school  of  art,  than  to  mei'e 
draughtsmanship,  and  that  the  more  artistic,  the 
more  freely  artistic  a  student's  work  was,  the 
more  prizes  was  he  likely  to  gain.  Mr.  Her- 
komer then  delivered  an  address  to  the  students, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  necessary  evils  of 
the  prize  and  competition  system,  and  whUe  he 
admitted  that  they  could  hardly  help  striving 
for  prizes  from  loyalty  to  the  school  and  from 
their  own  ambition,  he  urged  them  to  remember 
that  the  best  master  could  only  assist  their 
training  themselves,  applying  advice  in  their 
own  way,  and  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
dedication  and  self-instruction.  Above  all, 
simple  hard  work  was  necessary  ;  any  success  he 
himself  might  have  gained  was  the  result  of 
being  a  hard  worker.  In  conclusion,  he  warned 
them  against  mistaking  a  love  of  art  for  ability, 
and  suggested  that  the  great  want  of  our  schools 
was  life-work  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  antique. 
He  introduced  to  them  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  who, 
as  a  former  student  at  St.  Martin's,  acknow- 
ledged his  indebtedness  to  the  Gilbert  Sketching 
Club,  where  he  learned  how  to  design  and  com- 
pose a  picture,  and  begged  his  successors  in 
school-life  to  work,  not  for  gold  medals,  but  from 
love. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Raises  Memokial  CrnjECH. — It  seems  in  this 
competition,  no  restriction  was  made  as  to  motto 
or  name,  and  many  competitors  preferred  to 
attach  their  name.  Forty  sets  were  received; 
these,  the  committee  reduced  to  eleven,  and 
picked  and  returned  the  rejected  sets.  The 
eleven  selected  sets  were  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chairman,  for  further  consideration. 
Of  the  eleven  so  selected,  five  are  by  local  men. 


A  new  coffee-tavern  has  been  erected  at  Cater- 
ham.  Its  total  cost  will  amount  to  about  £2,000. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Charles  Scrivener,  of  Caterham  ; 
the  architect,  Mr.  K.  Martin;  the  fitter,  Mr. 
Hogben.  The  elevations  are  of  pale  straw- 
coloured  bricks,  from  Betchworth,  lelieved  with 
red  Vuiok  arches,  stiing- courses,  &c.  'Ihe  principal 
feature  in  the  exterior  is  the  shop-front,  which  is 
after  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  pievailiiig  colours  of  the  shop-front 
ar«  chocolate  and  buff,  relieved  with  lines  of 
red. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES. 

Open  Spaces  in  the  Meteopolis.— Itis  intended 
to  introduce  into  Parliament  next  session  a  Bill  to 
amend,  extend,  and  enlarge  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1877,  and  to  enable 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  any  vestry 
or  other  parochial  or  local  authority  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  the  soil  of  or  any  limited  estate 
or  interest  iu,  or  the  control  over,  any  open  spaces 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  to  devote  them 
to  public  recreation,  and  to  apply  funds,  rates,  or 
revenue  to  their  purchase,  &c.  The  Bill  will  also 
enable  agreements  to  be  made  with  the  owners, 
trustees,  and  others  interested,  with  respect  to  the 
objects  contemjilated ;  and  will  provide  that  dis- 
used churchyards,  burial  grounds,  and  cemeteries, 
shall,  subject  to  such  ecclesiastical  sanction  as  the 
Bill  shall  provide,  be  treated  as  open  spaces. 

Sea-Watee  Supply  to  London.— In  the  ensuing 
Session  of  Parliament  leave  will  be  asked  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company,  with 
powers  to  construct  conduits,  reservoirs,  apumiiing 
station  and  other  works,  between  Lancing,  in 
Sussex,  and  London. 

The  Watee  Supply  of  the  Meteopolis. — Notice 
has  been  given  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament in  the  ensuing  Session  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  an  Act  to  create  a  London  water  authority, 
representing  the  consumers  of  water  in  the  metro- 
polis and  adjacent  districts,  with  powers  to  secure 
to  them  an  improved  supply  of  water  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  Bill  asks  for  powers  to  acquire  and 
utilise  existing  sources  of  supply  as  far  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  to  make  all  necessary  inquiries 
with  this  object,  and  also  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  recourse  may  not  be  had  with  advantage 
to  sources  of  supply  other  than  those  now  used  by 
the  metropolitan  water  companies.  Power  will 
also  be  sought  by  the  Bill  to  enable  the  London 
water  authority  to  make  and  carry  into  effect 
agreements  for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of 
the  companies  mentioned,  "  and  to  authorise,  aad 
if  necessary,  require  and  compel  such  companies 
respectively  to  sell  their  undertakings  or  any 
parts  thereof  "  to  the  authority,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  purchase,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
intended  Act,  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  companies.  The  Bill  asks  to  make  provision 
for  raising  or  borrowing  the  money  and  issuing  the 
stock  required  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  on  the  security  of  the  rates  to  be  levied 
within  the  matropolitan  water  area ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  purchase  to  make  provisions  as  to 
applying  and  distributing  the  purchase  moneys  and 
paying  the  debts  and  liabilities  and  undertakings 
acquired,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  companies  and 
winding  up  their  affairs,  and  as  to  the  employment 
of  and  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  existing 
otficers  and  servants  of  the  companies,  "and  for 
compensating  such  as  may  ba  deprived  of  any  salary 
or  emolument.  "  The  companies  referred  to  as  the 
metropolitan  water  companies  are  the  New  R'ver, 
the  East  London,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall, 
the  West  Middlesex,  the  Lambeth,  the  Chelsea,  the 
Grand  Junction,  and  the  Kent.  Powers  for  insur- 
ing a  proper  sujjply  and  its  effectual  distribution 
are  asked  for,  as  well  as  the  transfer  to  the 
authority  of  all  powers  of  regulation  or  control, 
ifcc,  iu  respect  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply 
now  vested  iu  any  public  Board  or  authority.  The 
Bill  seeks  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  powers  and 
provisions  relating  to  the  companies  mentioned,  and 
to  repeal  or  alter  certain  other  Acts  specified. 


CHIPS. 

A  memorial  window,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  S.  Dixon,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  Alio  way 
Church,  near  Ayr.  The  subject  will  be  the  Ascen- 
sion, aad  the  artists  are  Messrs.  Kier,  of  Glasgow. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  Unitarian  schoolroom 
was  laid  in  Avondale-road,  Peckham,  on  Wednes- 
day week.  A  school  and  also  a  permanent  chapel 
are  to  be  buiit  on  the  site,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Brace;  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Watson  and 
Co.,  of  East  Dulwich. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  Stockwell,  S.W.,  is 
undeigoing  restoration,  inoludiug  the  removal  of 
the  chancel  from  one  end  of  the  church  to  the 
other,  re-pe\ving,  the  alteration  of  the  position  of 
the  organ,  and  the  taking  down  of  a  galler}'. 
Mes-rs.  M'Lachlan,  of  Ciapham,  are  the  contrac- 
tors. 

The  ancient  manor-house  of  Lydiard,  near  S  win- 
don, was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  week.  Work- 
men, in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Powell, 
builders,  were  employed  in  the  house  up  till  2  p.m. 
on  the  previous  day,  as  two  wings  were  being  added 
to  the  house. 

The  Ely  local  board  of  health  have  received  24 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  surveyor,  ta 
which  Mr.  Harlock  was  only  recently  elected,  under 
circumstances  we  commented  upon  at  the  time,  and 
have  reduced  the  number  to  four. 
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Dundee. — The  alterations  and  extensions  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  premises  in  Dundee,  being 
complete,  the  building  haa  been  reopened  for 
business.  The  original  bank  was  complicated  in 
plan,  and  inefficiently  lighted,  and  opportunity 
was  taken  in  the  alterations  of  extending  the 
telling-room  area  by  covering  in  an  open  court. 
The  result  has  bten  a  large  symmetrically- 
arranged  telling-room  well  lit,  and  with  in- 
creased agent's  and  waiting-room  accommodation. 
The  south  floor  is  partly  devoted  to  spacious 
book  and  cash  safes,  with  a  stair  and  lift  com- 
municating. The  agent's  house,  which  occupies 
the  upper  floors  of  block,  has  been  entirely  re- 
modelled ;  as  a  considerable  part  of  its  floors  and 
walls  are  over  a  void  space  in  the  teUing-room, 
wrought-iron  beams,  of  large  scantling,  have 
been  employed  as  means  of  support.  These  are 
partly  sustained  by  granite  shafts  with  stone 
carved  caps  and  bases,  which  form  an  architec- 
tural feature  in  the  room.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken, 
architect,  Dundee. 

DuBHAM. — The  new  post-office  at  Durham, 
erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Jas.  Wil- 
liams, architect  to  H.M.  Board  of  Works,  is  now 
completed.  It  is  situate  in  Sadler- street,  in 
close  proximity  to  tlie  Market-place.  It  is  built 
in  the  Classic  style  of  arcliitecture,  and  is  two 
stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  of  36ft.,  while 
from  front  to  rear  it  measures  80ft.  The  front 
is  of  Dunhouse  stone  up  to  first-floor  level,  and 
the  remainder  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
The  groimd-floor  contains  public  office  with 
counter  30ft.  long  and  sorting  office  44ft.  by 
24ft.  On  the  first-floor  is  thetelegraph-depart- 
ment,  stores,  clerks,  and  letter-carriers'  rooms, 
&c.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about 
£3,500.  The  sole  contractors  for  the  works 
were  Messrs  Geo.  Gradou  and  Son,  of  Durham. 

HoBTON-nf-IliBBESDAi.E. — The  parish-church 
of  Horton  has  been  reopened  after  restoration. 
In  the  north  aisle,  the  windows,  which  were 
circular-headtd  sashes,  have  been  replaced  by 
others  of  fifteenth-century  style,  copied  from 
those  in  the  north  aisle.  The  old  roof  to  body 
of  church,  of  the  rudest  construction,  has  been 
repaired  and  the  lead  relaid.  The  interior  has 
been  seated  with  benches  of  late  character,  open 
side- screens  have  been  erected  in  the  aisles,  gnd 
in  the  absence  of  the  usual  arch,  a  low  stone 
screen  has  been  etected  between  chancel  and 
nave.  The  east  window  has  been  tilled  with 
stained  glass,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Foster  ;  this  portion  of  the  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Powell,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  Messrs. 
Hedley,  of  Bradford,  were  the  architects  ;  and 
Mr.  William  Denuison,  of  Normanton,  was  the 
contractor ;  the  outlay  on  the  restoration  was 
about  £1,100. 

Manningham. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Luke, 
Manningham,  was  consecrated  last  week.  The 
style  is  1.5th  icentury  Gothic,  and  the  plan  con- 
sists of  nave  76ft.  long,  24ft.  broad,  and  40ft. 
high  to  ridge  ;  north  and  south  aisles  each  lift, 
broad,  chancel  31ft.  long,  and  of  equal  width 
and  height  with  the  nave  ;  five  small  transepts 
or  chapels,  two  to  the  north  of  the  north  aisle, 
three  to  the  south  of  the  south  ai.sle,  each  15ft. 
long,  lift,  broad,  and  20ft.  in  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ridge,  large  organ -chamber  in  the 
north  of  the  chancel,  tower  to  the  nor-th  of  the 
organ -chamber,  and  vestry  to  the  south  of  the 
chancel.  Advantag'e  has  been  taken  of  the  con- 
siderable fall  of  the  ground  from  west  to  east  to 
provide  two  additional  vestries  in  the  basement. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  737  adults.  The 
CL>st  has  amounted  to  about  £4,000.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  from  the  designs  a  nd  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  F. 
Healey,  of  Bradford. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Woeks. — The  super- 
intending architect  announced,  at  the  meeting  of 
this  board  on  Friday,  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Mullins,  late  district  surveyor  for  Stieatham, 
and  Brixton.  As  a  consequence  of  this  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Vestry  of  Lambeth,  in  reply  to 
their  letter  calling  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  bricks  used  in  the  inner  walls  of  buildings  on 
the  Elm  Park  Estate,  Brixton  Hill,  be  informed 
that  the  district  surveyor  to  be  hereafter 
appointed  will  be  instructed  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion in  this  case  to  the  observance  of  tho  By- 


laws made  by  the  Board  under  tho  provisions  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878.  Drawings  submitted 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  D'Oyly 
Carte,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  theatre  to 
be  called  the  Beaufort  Theatre,  on  a  site  on  the 
west  side  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  were 
approved.  It  was  agreed  to  contribute  one  half 
the  cost  of  widening  the  junction  of  Fulton-lane, 
and  Battesea  Park-road,  from  40ft.  to  70ft.,  and 
of  the  main  road  at  Nine  Elms,  as  proposed  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Battersea  District  Board. 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Nowell  and  Robson,  the 
lowest  of  six  received,  was  accepted  at  £2,575  for 
repairing  and  making  up  Coventry-street,  Hay- 
market,  as  widened  under  the  Streets  Improve- 
ments Act. 

NoEwiCH. — The  work  of  restoration  at  St. 
Peter  Mancroft  Church,  the  finest  of  the  many 
churches  in  Norwich,  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
under  the  supervision  of  the  cierk  of  works, 
Mr.  C.  Ireland,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.  A.,  has  recently  paid  it  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion. With  le.spect  to  the  tower,  the  niches  on 
the  level  of  the  clerestory,  with  their  pediments 
and  canopies,  on  the  north  and  south  facades, 
have  just  been  completed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  of  the  carving,  and  the  buttress  at 
the  south-eastern  angle  has  been  carried  up  to 
the  height  of  the  other  work.  The  whole  of  the 
clerestory  lights  on  the  south  side  have  been  re- 
stored, and  are  nearly  fit  for  the  glazier.  The 
workmen  are  now  engaged  on  the  two  Renais- 
sance octagonal  turrets  which  flank  the  eastern 
front  of  the  church,  and  face  the  Market-place. 
These  having  become  decayed,  are  to  be  replaced 
by  others  more  in  accordance  with  the  Perpen- 
dicular character  of  the  church  ;  that  on  the 
south  side  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  both  the  new  turrets  will  bo  completed  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  repairs  to  tho  magnificent 
roof  of  nave  have  been  completed,  except  some 
of  the  carved  wood  for  replacing  finials,  &c., 
seen  to  bo  past  alteration,  and  the  roof  was 
found  to  be  in  a  better  state  than  was  expected. 
The  nave-roof  has  been  reloaded,  and  that  over 
the  north  aisle  is  now  being  stripped,  the 
timber  being  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  funds,  before  the 
scafi^olding  is  removed,  for  completing  tho  upper 
part  of  the  great  square  tower,  which,  although 
carried  to  a  height  of  98ft.,  was  never  finished, 
except  in  a  temporary  and  slovenly  manner,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  no  trace  or  suggestion  is 
known  to  exist  of  the  original  design. 

Oldham. — On  Sunday  last  St.  Anne's  Roman 
Catholic  school-chapel,  erected  in  Airey -street, 
Oldham,  was  opened.  The  briilding  consists  of 
a  schoolroom  60ft.  by  30ft.,  20ft.  to  the  highest 
part  of  ceiling  ;  a  class-room  20ft.  by  14ft.,  a 
chancel  shut  off  by  folding- doors,  and  a  small 
vestry.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  260 
children,  and  the  total  cost,  including  the  usual 
offices,  boundary- wall,  gas  and  water-fitting, 
heating,  ifcc,  is  not  expected  to  exceed  £3  per 
child.  The  buildings  are  plain  but  substantial. 
The  large  room  is  heated  by  one  of  Shorland's 
"Manchester  stoves."  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Tijou,  of  Manchester,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  Charles  Schofield  and  Co., 
Oldham. 

Over  Darwen. — A  new  Wesleyan  school- 
chapel  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1,000,  The  walls  externally  are  exe- 
cuted in  coursed  parpoint  walling,  with  dressed 
quoins  and  mullions  to  vrindow  openings,  from 
local  quarries.  The  school-chapel  is  56ft.  by 
30ft.,  with  one  class-room  on  each  side  15ft.  by 
12ft.,  and  2  vestries  behind  same  15ft.  by  12ft. 
Seating  is  provided  for  400,  the  centre  benches 
being  fixtures,  and  the  benches  at  each  side  re- 
versible for  cla.ss  teaching.  The  class-rooms 
will  be  fitted  up  with  patent  revolving  shutters, 
so  as  to  disconnect  them  from  chapel  when 
required.  The  main  roof  will  have  framed 
principals  of  pitch-pine,  varnished  and  ceiled  to 
collar-beam,  and  will  have  perforated  centre- 
pieces fixed  between  each  principal  for  ven- 
tilation. The  building  throughout  will  be 
heated  with  hot- water  apparatus  fixed  in  heat- 
ing-cell under  vestries.  The  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  local  contractors,  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Thackeray  and  Woods,  of  Darwen. 

South  Bai^k. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  ohapel  at  South  Bank  was  laid  last 
week.    The  buildings  are  to  be  in  the  Italian 


style,  of  brick.  The  scheme  comprises  the  erec- 
tion of  chapel,  Sunday-schools,  vestries,  and 
minister's  house  ;  but  for  the  present  the  latter 
is  in  abeyance.  The  chapel  is  44ft.  wide,  and 
oSft.  long  on  ground-floor,  with  an  extreme 
length  of  79ft.  and  will  accommodate  720  adults 
at  20in.  each.  Hot-air  stoves  and  Boyle's  air- 
pump  ventilation  will  be  used.  Mr.  John  Clark, 
of  South  Bank,  is  the  contractor  for  the  entire 
work ;  Mr.  Job  Sturdy,  of  Middlesbrough, 
clerk  of  the  works ;  and  the  whole  design  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  of  North  Shields. 

Stow. — On  the  22nd  ult.,  the  old  parish- 
church  of  Stow-cum-Quy,  near  Cambridge,  was 
reopened  after  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  White,  F.S.  A.  The  roof  was  found 
to  be  in  an  almost  dangerous  state  ;  the  ends  of 
all  the  main  timbers  being  completely  rotten. 
These  have  been  pieced  without  removal.  if 
once  removed,  their  replacement  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  are  of  oak. 
The  chancel  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  with 
a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. Some  interesting  arches,  carried  on 
angels,  have  been  opened  out  in  the  two  side - 
walls;  the  one  containing  a  window,  the  other 
forming  a  recess  in  which  are  remains  of  decora- 
tive colouring.  A  few  remains  of  decorative 
colour  have  been  discovered  also  on  the  walls  of 
the  nave.  These  have  been  preseirved,  though 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  be  deciphered.  The 
upper  stage  of  the  tower  also  has  been  rebuilt  in 
stone  and  flint.  This  had  been  removed  some- 
eighty  3'ears  ago  and  replaced  •n'ith  timber 
framing  filled-in  with  brick,  and  a  sham  parapet. 
Some  rather  interesting  parapets  of  brick,  often 
found  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  were  necessarily 
removed  from  tlie  clerestory,  and  could  not  be 
replaced. 

Tonbeidoe,  Kent. — Ferox  Hall,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  T.  A.  Beeching,  the  banker,  has  been 
restored  and  considerably  enlarged.  It  is  an  old 
red  brick  edifice  of  some  architectural  interest. 
A  new  wing,  in  character  with  the  old  building, 
has  been  added  on  the  side  towards  the  stables, 
and  a  new  garden-front  has  also  been  built.  The 
materials  used  are  similar  red  brick  as  the  old 
work  consists  of  for  the  walling,  and  local  sand- 
stone for  the  dressings,  whilst  the  roofs  are 
covered  by  dark  brown  tUes.  The  carved  wood- 
work in  the  rooms  was  done  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  exteiior  stone -carving  is  also- 
by  the  same  artist.  Messrs.  Benham  ai\d  Sons, 
of  Wigmore-street,  have  supplied  the  ranges  in 
the  kitchens.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of 
the  works  were  Messrs.  George  Punnett  and 
Sons,  of  Tonbridge. 

WiNGFiEiD. — The  parish  (formerly  collegiate) 
church  of  Wingfield,  near  Bungay,  was  re- 
cently reopened,  after  restoration.  It  is  Late 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles  ex- 
tending on  either  side  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since 
the  chancel  was  restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  at  that  time  the  roof  of 
the  nave  and  of  the  north  aisle  were  also  re- 
stored. The  south  aisle  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  and  its  roof  reloaded,  and  the 
north  aisle  has  also  been  strengthened  and  re- 
paired. The  floor  has  been  raised  3in.  in  height, 
and  all  the  pews  removed,  those  in  the  nave 
being  replaced  by  oak  benches  having  carved 
poppy-heads,  and  in  the  aisles  plainer  benches. 
For  the  bricks  in  passages  have  been  substituted 
tile  paving,  in  three  colours.  The  three-decker 
pulpit  has  been  restored,  and  placed  upon  a 
pedestal,  and  the  paint  has  been  removed  from  it 
and  all  other  woodwork.  A  box-gallery  has  been, 
removed  from  the  tower- arch  at  the  west  end 
of  church,  and  an  oak  screen  now  separates 
the  belfry  from  the  nave.  The  walls  have  beeri 
replastered  and  the  stonework  of  arcades  made 
good.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich  and 
Ipswich,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Grim- 
wood,  of  Weybread,  the  contractor ;  all  the 
carving  and  other  work  was  executed  by  Suffolk 
men.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been 
£1,078. 

WoLVEEHAMPTON. — A  pulpit,  lectom,  and 
stained-glass  window  have  just  been  placed  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Dalton,  B.D.,  its  founder  and  first  vicar. 
The  pulpit  is  Perpendicular  Gothic  in  style,  of 
unstained  oak,  with  winding  stair  and  baluster 
of  the  same,  and  is  8ft.  in  height ;  the  body  is 
octagonal,  having  carved  wood  panels  open  in 
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the  upper  portions ;  the  book-rest  and  candelabra 
are  of  brass.  The  lectern  is  of  polished  oak, 
having  canopied  panels  in  the  lower  part.  Mr. 
Veal,  architect,  designed  the  pulpit,  which  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Cockerill,  also  of  Wolver- 
hampton. The  window  is  a  single  light,  on 
north  side  of  organ,  and  has  as  its  subject  a  full- 
length  figure  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  bearing  the 
emblems  of  the  sword  and  book.  The  stained- 
glass  is  by  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  West  Smethwick. 

York. — Plans  and  drawings  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  Hall,  of  Canterbury,  for  a  new 
church  for  ;the  parish  of  St  Lawrence.  The 
structure  wiU  be  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
dimensions  will  be:  nave,  111ft.  long  by  45ft. 
wide  ;  chancel,  35ft.  long  by  23ft.  6in.  wide. 
At  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  will  be  situate 
the  organ-gallery,  and  on  the  north  side  the 
vestry.  There  will  be  side  aisles  and  a  north  and 
south  transept.  The  main  aisle  will  spring  40ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  side  of  the  pan,  and 
from  the  pan  to  the  ridge  a  further  distance  of 
22ft.  The  side  aisles  will  rise  20ft.  9in.  from 
the  floor  to  the  pan,  and  from  the  pan  to  the 
ridge  1  Oft.  The  new  edifice  will  accommodate  800, 
650  sittings  for  adults  and  150  sittings  for 
children.  The  inside  is  to  be  of  brick  and 
plaster,  except  the  chancel,  which  will  be  lined 
with  ashlar.  The  floors  will  be  laid  with  Staf- 
fordshire tiles.  The  roof  will  be  open -timbered, 
covered  with  English  boards,  varnished.  The 
cost  of  the  church  will  be  about  £6,000. 


CHIPS. 

A  small  school  for  40  children,  with  teacher's 
d  welling-house,  has  been  erected  by  the  School  Board 
of  Glenmuick  and  Tullich,  N.B  ,  at  a  cost  of 
£340,  from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Duguid,  Ballater. 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  a  new  coffee - 
tavern,  reading-room,  &c.,  at  Holme  Head, 
Carlisle,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Messrs.  Ferguson 
Bros.'  workpeople.  Messrs.  Hetherington  and 
Oliver  are  the  architects. 

A  new  U.  P.  church  has  been  opened  at  Perth. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Lennox  Watson,  of  Glas- 
gow, whose  design  was  selected  in  limited  compe- 
tition, Wr.  Peddie,  M.P.,  of  Edinburgh,  being  the 
proessional  referee. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Buckland,  near 
Dover,  was  opened  on  Tuesday.  During  the  past 
four  months,  it  has  undergone  enlargement  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  architect,  Mr.  Ad- 
cock,  of  Dover,  being  the  builder.  The  nave  has 
been  extended  westward  for  about  50ft.,  and  pro- 
vides 250  extra  sittings.  The  woik  necessitated 
the  removal  of  an  old  yew-tiee,  generally  supposed 
to  be  1,000  years  old.  This  was  successfully  done 
last  March,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Baron. 

Conservative  club-rooms  are  about  to  be  opened 
at  Brighouse,  near  Halifax.  The  building  is  being 
adapted  from  shopj  with  dwellings  over,  and  will 
include  billiard-room,  34ft.  by  30ft.;  reading-room, 
a4ft.  by  lift.,  and  smoke-room,  34ft.  by  lift. 
On  the  upper  floor  will  bo  a  second  billiard -room, 
27ft.  by  22ft. ;  committee-room,  17ft.  by  8ft.,  and 
several  smaller  rooms.  Mr.  Edwin  Heaton,  of 
Brighouse,  prepared  the  plans,  and  is  also  carrying 
out  the  principal  contract. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  laid  at  Keighley.  Messrs.  Booth,  of  Halifax, 
are  the  architects,  and  the  cost  is  about  £5,000. 

The  entrance  to  the  dock  at  Whitehaven,  which 
was  destroyed  in  recent  storms,  is  being  recon- 
structed, the  work  being  pushed  forward  to  allow 
of  the  sjeedy  re-opening  of  the  dock.  For  the 
small  stones  and  earth  backing  previously  used, 
solid  masonry  granite  blocks  and  concrete  have 
been  substituted  in  the  new  work.  Messrs.  Nelson 
and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

St.  James's  Church,  Halifax,  has  been  clpsed  for 
re-pewing,  and  other  works  of  restoration.  Mr. 
Gaines  has  taken  the  contract  for  joinery,  and 
Mr.  Stafford  that  for  plumbing. 

A  chancel  just  added  to  St.  George's  Episco- 
palian Church,  Hardwicke-place,  Dublin,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  It  provides  seats  for 
100  additional  persons  ;  the  fittings  are  of  oak,  and 
the  paving  of  marble,  and  at  the  east  end  is  a 
stained-glass  window.  Mr.  Fuller  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Abbey-street,  Dublin,  was 
the  contractor ;  the  cost  has  been  £700.  A  me- 
morial lectern,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hodgens  and 
Sons,  of  Dublin,  has  also  been  placed  in  the 
church. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Ongar,  Essex,  it  has 
been  decided  to  call  in  an  architect  to  inspect  the 
parish- church,  preparatory  to  a  proposed  rcstora- 
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RAILWAY  BRIDGES  AND  IRON 
STRUCTURES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Mr.  Graham  Lees,  writing  on  the  above 
subject  in  your  paper  of  Nov.  19th,  makes 
several  statements  with  which  I  quite  agree. 

That  many  of  our  railway  bridges  have  become 
too  weak  for  the  loads  they  now  carry,  is  very 
certain,  and  we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of 
this  fact  pretty  frequently  during  the  last  year 
or  so,  by  the  numerous  failures  of  bridges 
which  were  built  25  or  30  years  ago. 

The  causes  of  such  disasters  your  correspon- 
dent refers  to,  and,  I  believe  that  from  the  same 
causes— deterioration  of  the  materials  used  and 
greatly  increased  load.s — many  of  our  railway 
bridges  are  in  a  very  shaky  condition  from 
the  foundations  upward. 

Recently,  however,  a  searching  examination 
has  been,  or  is  being,  made  to  a.sccrtain  their  con- 
dition, and  ensure  their  safety. 

What  Mr.  Lees  observes  about  the  "  ridi- 
culously low  contract  "  for  painting  bridges  and 
roofs  he  had  to  execute,  and  the  wretched  work 
which  naturally  followed,  notwithstanding  care- 


ful supervision,  might  also  bo  said  of  many 
architectural  and  engineering  works  carried  out 
upon  similar  terms. 

During  my  30  years'  experience  of  engineering 
in  general,  including  railway  and  other  bridges, 
and  constructional  ironwork  for  buildings,  I 
have  found  that  if  work  is  to  be  well  done,  the 
contractor  must  have  a  reasonable  profit,  unless 
he  happens  to  be  one  who  would  rather  lose  by 
his  undertaking  than  turn  out  anything  of 
inferior  quality. 

With  other  people,  however,  the  "  lowest 
tender"  too  often  means  such  bad  materials  and 
wretched  workmanship,  that  an  admirably- 
designed  structure  may  be  rendered  unsafe  from 
the  time  it  is  finished. 

In  the  case  of  buildings — girders  of  bad  iron, 
carelessly  riveted,  improperly  bedded  on  piers 
and  columns ;  bolts  in  shear  put  any  way 
through  punched  holes,  and  many  other  attendant 
and  hidden  evils,  result. 

I  have  seen  machinery  made  by  a  first-class 
firm,  at  good  prices,  in  excellent  condition  after 
32  years'  constant  use,  and  I  have  also  seen 
engines  made  by  cheap  and  sloppy  people 
worse  than  second-hand  before  they  left  the 
workshops. 

The  rage  for  clieapness  and  cutting  down 
prices  until  a  good  contractor  can  hardly  make 
any  profit,  is  so  much  the  order  of  the  day,  that 
until  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevails,  or  better  times 
reduce  to  some  extent  the  striving  and  struggling 
for  orders  (if  only  to  keep  an  establishment 
going),  lam  afraid  the  "  lowest  estimate  "  will 
often  mean  disgraceful  work,  involving  extrava- 
gant outlay  for  repairs,  if  not  disaster  in  some 
form  or  other,  and  serious  loss. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  W.  C.  Haldane,  C.E. 

15,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  Nov.  27th. 


Sir, — In  the  first  place,  Mr.  W.  G.  Lees 
mentions  that  it  is  the  under  bridges  which 
require  the  most  attention,  and  he  knows 
of  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  paint  has  been  of 
puch  vile  description  that  the  first  shower  of  rain 
washed  it  off.  This  is  interesting,  and  it  would 
be  still  more  so  to  learn  how  rain  can  wash  ofiE 
paint  from  the  underside  of  bridges.  He  next 
refers  to  the  stupid  ignorance  of  chairmen  and 
directors  for  not  taking  his  advice  about  a  paint 
contract ;  I  presume  this  said  contract  was  to  be 
executed  to  his  specification,  and  when  he  has 
specified  for  a  given  quality  and  quantity,  like 
a  certain  advertised  household  commodity,  he 
"  should  see  that  he  gets  it,"  and  if  the  con- 
tractors lose  by  it,  it  is  their  look-out  and  not 
his. 

We  are  next  treated  to  a  few  remarks  upon 
steel  rails ;  are  set  a  little  proportion  sum,  and 
then  referred  to  a  report  of  his,  the  subject  and 
occasion  of  which  we  are  left  to  imagine ;  but 
will  Mr.  Lees  tell  us  where  the  leviathan  loco- 
motives he  speaks  about,  as  weighing  80  Ions, 
are  running? 

The  rolling  load  of  bridges  is  next  gone  into, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  hundreds  of  bridges 
referred  to  were  made  4.^  times  the  strength  re- 
quired for  the  greatest  passing  load ;  how  he 
arrived  at  such  accurate  information  about  all 
the  bridges  he  does  not  say,  but  one  can't  help 
admiring  the  odd  quarter  ! 

What  does  he  mean  by  the  "  wear  and  tear  " 
of  a  bridge  ?  Oxidation  we  can  understand  ;  but 
how  about  the  "  elongation  of  the  fibre  "  ?  What 
single  bridge  can  he  name  where  the  iron  has 
been  strained  beyond  its  limit  of  elasticity  by  the 
passing  load  ?  What  docs  he  mean  by  the  "  dt- 
taohment  of  the  grain  "  ? 

Supposing  the  rolling  load  to  have  increased, 
as  he  states,  100  per  cent.,  how  does  he  make  out 
that  the  bridge  has  decrciisod  in  strength  .50  per 
cent.  ?  Has  he  forgotten  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure,  and  in  getting  this  wonderful 
increase  of  100  per  cent.,  has  he  taken  into 
account  the  respective  lengths  of  the  wheel- 
bases  ? 

I  would  as'c  in  what  manner  has  Mr.  Loos 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  iron  for  bridges  to 
stand  more  than  18  tons  per  square  inch  ?  I 
can  name  at  least  half-a-dozen  firms  who  would 
be  glad  to  supply,  without  extra  cost,  any 
amount  of  bridge-iron  to  stand  22  tons  per 
square  inch  and  upwards.  Refcn-ing  to  tho 
three-quarters  of  a  cwt.  of  rust  per  square  which 
ho  scraped  off  the  Manchester  floor,  docs  ho  mean 
to  infer  that  the  weight  of  the  ironwork  was 
reduced  by  that  amount  P — T  am,  &c. 

Hull,  Nov.  30,  1880.       John  J.  Webstee. 
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BARRACKS. 

SiE, — Kindly  allow  me  space  to  say,  with 
reference  to  Major  Seddon's  letter  in  your  im- 
pression of  Friday  last :  — 

1st.  That  I  was  most  careful  to  disclaim, 
explicitlij,  any  personal  connection  with  the 
subject  of  my  paper. 

2nd.  That  I  was  equally  careful  to  give  the 
whole  credit  of  the  designs,  &c.,  to  Major 
Seddou  and  his  assistants. 

The  "Transactions,"  when  published,  will 
give  the  paper  in  full,  and  show  how  clearly  the 
above  points  were  brought  out.  Meanwhile,  I 
am  not  responsible*  for  the  incomplete  news- 
paper reports  of  which  Major  Seddon  (not 
unreasonably)  complains.  My  connection  with 
the  subject  of  my  lecture  was  a  purely  literary 
one.— I  am,  &c.,  E.  Ingeess  Bell. 

The  Parade,  Epsom,  Nov.  28. 

[*  Nor  are  we. — Ed.  B.  N.] 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CEMENT. 
SiE,— In  respect  of  the  leading  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Building  News  of  Nov.  26th,  I 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  state  additional  facts 
necessary  to  full  justice  being  done  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Besides  the  red  concrete  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lascelles,  referred  to  in  your  article,  there  were 
also  exhibited  samples  of  red  concrete  made  in 
1867  (the  bulk  made  at  same  time  being  now 
perfect  in  colour  and  quality  after  more  than  ten 
years'  wear),  and  samples  of  a  new  treatment  of 
cement  and  concrete  work,  which  gives  not  only 
the  colour  of  red  bricks,  but  also  every  colour 
obtainable  from  every  variety  of  brick,  stone, 
marble,  and  granite — and  that  not  as  a  surface 
colour  merely,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  solid 
presence  of  the  real  material,  the  red  of  health 
instead  of  rouge -powder. 

The  samples  of  "mosaic"  stone,  marble  and 
granite,  exhibited,  indicate  a  "  use  of  cement  " 
whereby  all  natural  colours  of  aggregates, 
separately  and  in  combination,  are  in  the  archi- 
tect and  artist's  power  for  decorative  construc- 
tion— not  as  mere  surface  covering,  but  as  ex- 
hibiting on  its  surface  evidence  of  inherent 
beauty  and  strength. 

It  is  real  concrete,  not  imitating,  nor  attempting 
to  be  like,  any  other  material  whatever,  but  carry- 
ing in  its  face  evidence  of  its  solid  self,  and  de- 
pending on  itself  entirely  for  beauty,  as  for  all 
other  good  qualities  now  so  readily  accorded  to 
good  cement  concrete. 

Another  point  to  recommend  itself  to  the 
artist  -  architect :  "mosaic  stone"  concrete, 
although  moulded  and  cast,  is  easily  carved  ; 
after  being  moulded  to  nearly  the  form  desired, 
is  as  ready  to  yield  to  the  artist's  chisel  as  natural 
stones,  and  is  not  afterwards  subject  to  the  cruel 
fire,  to  twist  the  artist's  lines  awry,  as  terra-cotta 
is.  And  surely  no  aesthetic  devotee  is  so  insatiable 
of  "hand- work  "  as  to  grudge  the  lo?s  of  rough 
hacking  away  of  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  bulk,  as 
in  carving  stone  and  other  materials. — I  am, 
&c., 

1st  December.  Chaeles  Deake. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  COM- 
PETITION. 

SiE, — As  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  dead-look 
at  present,  under  the  circumstances  so  ably  detailed 
by  your  correspondent  "  Vitruvius  Caledonius  "  in 
your  issue  of  the  10th  September,  will  you  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Barry  should  be  urged  to 
make  his  award  on  the  question  o  f  merit  07ily,  irre- 
spective of  cost  ?  I  have  waited  till  now  in  the 
hope  that  someone  might  make  a  practical  sugges- 
tion in  the  matter ;  but  as  no  oae  has  yet  done  so,  I 
trust  that  you  will  insert  these  few  lines. — I  am, 

&C.,  A  COMPETITOE. 


QUEEN  ANNE  EYESORES. 

SlE, — Passing  down  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  I 
notice,  on  a  modern  "Queen  Anne  "  house,  a  clock 
presumably  supported  by  a  beautifully-designed 
wood  bracket,  but  which,  being  evidently  insuffi- 
cient to  perform  its  duty,  is  further  strengthened 
by  three  plain  iron  rods  fastened  from  brickwork. 
Would  it  not  strike  the  most  superficial  of  ob- 
servers. Sir,  that  if  such  an  instance  liad  occurred 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  or  thereabouts  that  the 
I8th  century  smith  would  have  lavished  all  his  art 
and  skill  on  the  ironwork,  and  produced  a  thing  of 
beauty,  instead  of  the  ugly  eyesore  that  at  present 
exists  ?  Yet  with  all  our  advanced  knowledge  and 
experience  of  what  has  been  done  before,  we  are  I 


capable  of  producing  such  a  result  as  I  have  de 
scribed. — lam,  &c.,  Lewin  Shaep. 

84,  Cornwall-gardens, 

Queen's-gate,  S.W.,  Nov.  30. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRONWORK. 

SlE, — As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  it  would 
afford  me  great  pleasure  if  you  could  open  your 
columns  for  a  correspondence,  by  capable  writers, 
on  the  subject  of  "Constructional  Ironwork,"  such 
as  the  best  ascertained  section  of  girders  for 
spanning  window  and  door-openings,  &c.,  &c., 
where  they  have  great  superior  cumbent  weight  to 
carry ;  the  methods  of  calculating  strengths  of 
same ;  and  the  best  way  of  applying  loads  upon 
flanges,  &c.  Such  a  subject  could  be  well  ex- 
tended, and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  source  of 
valuable  instruction  to  your  younger  readers  and 
myself.  Trusting  you  will  give  us  some  valuable 
papers  on  this  subject  before  long, — I  am,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  29tli  Nov.  J.  W.  Moeeis. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Filey 
Harbour  Company  held  last  week,  it  was  reported 
by  the  engineer,  Mr.  C.  G.  Clarke,  that  a  pro- 
visional contracthadbeen  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Lake  and  Taylor,  for  the  construction  of  the 
works. 

The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Free  Methodist 
chapel  were  laid  at  GJentworth,  Lincolnshire,  on 
Monday  week.  The  chapel  will  seat  150  persons, 
and  will  cost  a  little  over  £430.  Mr.  Whitton,  of 
Lincola,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hobson,  of 
Hogsthorpe,  the  contractor. 

A  four-light  window  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
parish-church  of  Stow-on-the-Wold  has  just  been 
restored  as  to  its  masonry,  and  filled  with  stained 
glass  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Major-General 
Riikes,  C.B.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
histoiy  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  as  recorded 
in  Acts  X.  Messrs.  Wailes  and  Strong,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, executed  the  work. 

The  Lancaster  town-council  last  week  accepted 
the  resignation  by  Mr.  John  Hartley  of  the  office 
of  borough-surveyor,  and  voted  him  a  gratu'ty  (f 
£150.  Mr.  Hartley  has  held  the  post  for  11  years, 
and  resigned  t  j  commence  private  practice  in  the 
town. 

A  new  wing  lhat  has  been  added  to  the  rural 
hospital  at  Tewkesbury  was  opened  last  week.  It 
is  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  built  of  red  bricks,  with 
Bath  dressings,  with  a  timber-framed  upper  story. 
Mr.  T.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  was  the  contractor. 

Mrs.  Cubitt,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Cubitt,  originator  of  the  general  contractor  system 
of  building,  died  on  the  19th  ult  ,  at  her  residence 
at  Denbies,  near  Dorking,  aged  78.  Her  eldest 
son  is  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Cubitt,  senior  member  for 
West  Surrey. 

A  new  Congregational  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Turnham -green,  Chiswick,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks.  Mr.  Brunsden's 
tender  has  been  accepted  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  at  a  little  over  £3,000. 

Extensive  additions  and  alterations  have  been  in 
px'ogrcss  for  some  time  at  the  workhouse  at  Lin- 
coln, and  last  week  a  stage  in  the  work  was 
marked  by  the  occupation  of  the  new  children's 
quarters.  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Scorer  are  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  H.  S.  and  W.  Close,  of 
Lincoln,  the  contractors ;  the  cost  has  been  about 
£8,000. 

The  restored  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Kidlington 
was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  Thurs- 
day week.  The  work  done  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  south  ai^le. 
The  old  roofs  belonged  to  the  Perpendicular 
period,  and  replaced  roofs  of  the  Early  English 
time,  which  were  taken  off,  and  the  nave  side  walls 
nised  and  the  present  clerestory  windows  inserted. 
The  buttresses,  however,  on  the  outside,  were  not 
carried  up  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  the  walls 
were  left  without  sufiioient  support,  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed  the  imperfect  state  of  the  roofs 
when  the  work  of  restoration  was  taken  in  hand. 
The  sound  old  timbers  of  the  nave  have  been  re- 
used in  a  conservative  manner,  but  the  aisle  roof 
has  been  renewed  on  the  former  lines.  Each  roof 
has  been  re-covered  with  oak  boarding  and  lead. 
The  aisle  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  tracery  of 
the  windows  in  the  same  restored.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.,  of 
Oxford,  under  the  directions  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
W.  Wilkinson,  at  a  cost  of  £1,514. 

A  carillon,  playing  14  tunes,  in  memory  of  the 
late  town-clerk  of  Penzance,  Mr.  Edward  Hearle, 
Rodd,  has  been  placed  in  St.  Mary's  Church  tower, 
Penzance,  and  was  formally  started  on  Sunday 
moiniug.  It  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£300. 


Jntecammumcattait^ 

■ — — 

QUESTIONS. 

[6314.]— Specifications  for  Houses,  Shops,  &o. 

— I  shaU  feel  obliged  it  some  fellow-reader  will  inform 
me  where  I  can  obtain  a  good  specification  book  on 
houses,  shops,  &c.,  and  also  the  name  of  author  of  such 
book.— J.  C.  B. 

[6315.]— Sections.— I  shall  bsgladto  learn  the  proper 
method  of  measui'ing  off  quantities!  from  sections  where 
the  horizontal  scale  is  much  less  than  the  vertical— for 
instance,  to  measure  drains  thereon  frequently  varying  in 
inclination. — T.  L.  P. 

[6316.]— ■Wood-Carving:.— Having  to  carve  in  wood 
four  trussess  representing  morning,  noon,  evening,  and 
night,  I  have  chosen  the  cock  crowing  to  represent  the 
morning  and  the  owl  night.  Would  any  of  your  kind 
readers  suggest  anything  appropriate  for  noon  and  even- 
ing '— You.vo  Wood-Cabvisb. 

[6317.]— Value  ofProperty. — Will  some  experienced 
reader  kindly  give  the  name  of  a  good  work  on  the  value 
of  freehold  and  leasehold  house  property !  Also  the  best 
current  price-book  for  builder's  materials  ?— Young  Sue- 

VEYOB. 

[6318.]  — Quantities.— I  prepared  bills  of  quantities 
for  tendering  contractors  by  instructions  of  architect.  A 
tender  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  signed,  which  was, 
however,  afterwards  cancelled  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployer and  with  the  consent  of  contractor,  without  con- 
sulting either  the  architect  or  quantity  surveyor.  Who 
should,  therefore,  pay  for  quantities  ?— Dksidkbatum. 

[6319.]— Party-Wall.— Will  some  reader  be  good 
enough  to  suggest  some  way  of  fixing  wall  plate  to  9in. 
party-wall  (in  which  there  must  be  i\in.  of  brickwork  left 
in  centre) ,  and  so  as  not  to  require  a  cornice  which  the 
corbelling  shown  in  Fig.  1  would  necessitate !  Would  the 
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method  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  A  represents  an  iron 
flanged  bearer  for  wood  plate  running  the  length  of  the 
wall  answer  ?  "Would  the  iron  have  to  be  purpose  made  ? 
If  not,  where  could  it  be  obtained  !  Is  there  any  better 
way  of  accoraplisliing  the  object  ?— Wall  Plate. 

[6320.]— Damp  on  Walls.— In  a  church  opened  for 
worship  this  summer,  now  that  the  heating  apparatus  is 
in  use,  and  when  gas  is  lighted,  the  wet  streams  down  aU 
the  walls  from  the  top,  but  when  fires  or  gas  are  not  in 
use  no  indication  of  damp  can  be  traced.  The  church  is 
fairly  ventOated.  Some  say  the  walls  are  sweating,  and 
have  not  yet  dried,  and  that  when  fairly  seasoned  it  will 
disappear.  Other  opinions  incline  to  the  behef  that  the 
outer  walling  is  not  weatherproof,  and  is  defective  in  con- 
struction. Externally,  the  walls  are  faced  with  hard  par- 
points,  pointed  in  the  joints.  The  soil  is  gravel  and  very 
dry,  and  damp-courses  through  all  walls.  Situation 
rather  exposed .  Building  was  roofed  in  before  June  last 
year,  and  plastered  in  autumn  same  year.  No  appear- 
ances of  damp  are  to  be  found  either  on  the  glass  or  var- 
nished wood  or  stone  dressings,  and  only  under  under 
circumstances  above  named.  Can  any  experienced  cor- 
respondent give  an  explanation  of  cause,  or  say  if  likely  to 
be  permanent  or  temporary  ?— J.  D. 

[6321.]— Sewage  Systems.— Has  Capt.  Liemur's 
pneumatic  system  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sewage 
been  adopted  in  any  town  in  England  ?  If  so,  with  what 
success  X  Is  it  successful  in  those  places  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted  on  the  Continent  1  Any  information  with 
respect  to  this  system  of  sewage-disposal  would  be  es- 
teemed. Can  any  correspondent  describe  the  Eochdale 
system  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  faeces  and  dry 
refuse ! — Coventey. 

[6322.]— Damper  What  ?-I  should  be  grateful  to 
anyone  who  can  help  me  to  solve  the  following  problem, 
and  more  grateful  still  to  any  gentleman  who  can  suggest 
a  remedy  : — I  took  a  house  which  had  been  vacant  for 
some  six  months,  and,  of  course,  as  is  usual,  put  in  a 
painter  and  decorator.  We  decided  to  have  the  drawing- 
room  (about  14  X  15)  distempered.  The  walls  were 
stripped,  cleaned,  and  prepared,  and  the  first  coat  of  dis- 
temper put  on.  This  was  found  to  "mottle"  slightly, 
w.as  sandpapered  off,  and  a  coat  of  tliin  paint  put  on  the 
walls,  as  the  painter  tells  me,  "to  form  a  body."  Two 
coats  of  distemper,  with  the  usual  stencilUng,  finished 
the  work.  The  room  was  unused  for  some  time,  but  when 
used,  shortly  after  lighiing  the  gas,  the  w.alls  began  to  get 
damp,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  one  "  black  mass,"  with 
small  globules  of  water  standing  thereon,  and  in  some 
places  trickling  down.  Thinking  the  cause  may  have  been 
damp  w.alls,  a  fire  was  kei)t  burning,  as  also  five  jets  of 
gas,  for  a  week.  The  walls  got  dry,  the  "  damp  "  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  thought  nothing  more  would  be  seen ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  otherwise.  "Damp"  appears 
within  half  an  hour  of  lighting  the  ga.s,  and  gradually  in- 
creases until,  as  above  described,  the  walls  are  one  "  black 
mass,"  The  house  hasa  cemented  front,  with  14in.  brick 
walls,  .and  has  been  built  some  seven  or  eight  years.  On 
one  side  is  an  adjoining  house,  on  the  other  the  hall,  and 
tlie  fourth  wall  divides  the  room  in  question  from  the 
dining-room,  also  distempered,  but  on  a  paper  instead  of 
the  bare  plaster.    This  room  is  perfectly  dry,  and  has 
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never  shown  the  Bliglitcst  signs  of  "  damp."  I  ought  to 
incnti<jn  tlmt  the  work  was  done  in  August  last,  a  good 
month  for  drying.  Are  the  walls  damp,  or  i.s  it  bad  work- 
^nanship  or  materials  ?  What  is  the  eauwe,  and  wliat  a 
cheap  but  effectual  remedy  J— A.  I".  II. 


HEFLIES. 

[620G.]— Damp  Walls.— The  plaster  probably  was 
not  in  all  parts  thoroughly  dry,  and  ordinary  paint  will 
not  etund  on  damp  plaster.  Titanic  paint  will  cure  damp 
walls  it  not  positively  wet  when  put  on.  No  damp  v/ill 
come  tlu-ough,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  uni- 
form. A  coat  or  two  over  the  paint  named  would  be  a 
remedy.— Titan. 

[6300.]— Ventilation.— Perfect  ventilation  can  be 
secured  by  a  system  of  introducing  warm  purified  atmo- 
spheric air,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  vitiated  air, 
changing  the  air  each  half-hour,  making  the  room 
equally  wai-m  in  every  part,  and  no  cold  draughts.  Such 
a  system  is  in  use,  but  I  cannot  give  details  without  in- 
truding somewhat  on  the  advertisement  columns.— 
Carbon. 

[6335.1— Dip-Traps.— "S.  H."  at  page  G33,  asks:- 
"  Are  dip-traps  good  means  for  trapping  drains!"  What 
does  he  mean  by  "  dip-traps"  ?  If  he  means  any  form  of 
water  trap  with  a  "tongue"  or  dipper  projecting  down 
one  inch  or  more  into  the  water,  then  we  may  reply  that 
dip  traps  are  good  means  for  trapping  drains.  There  are 
traps  and  traps,  good  and  bad  traps,  however.  The  trap 
which  does  its  work  satisfactorily  with  only  about  two 
gallons  of  water  may  be  termed  good  in  that  respect ;  but 
the  traps  which  hold  twenty,  fifty,  or  more  gallons  aie 
bad,  and  are  then  cesspools.  It  is  easy  renewing  the 
water  in  the  foi-mer,  but  difficult  in  the  latter.  Another 
good  point  in  a  water-trap  is  that  it  should  be  self-cleans- 
ing as  regards  its  water  surface  upon  the  house  side  of 
the  trap.  This  is  a  special  point  in  "Buchan's"  trap 
for  drains.  Nowadays  traps  on  drains  are  generally 
ventilating  traps,  and  they  should  be  so  made  as  that,  by 
looking  down  the  ventilating  opening  of  the  trap,  the 
water  in  the  trap  can  be  .«een,  and  the  trap  itself  cleaned 
out  if  necessary  i\'ith  a  ladle.— PRecRESs. 

[6305.]— Dip-Traps.— Dip-traps  are  effectual  in  trap- 
ping drains,  providing  they  are  properly  constructed.  The 
dip  or  seal  should  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  sewer  gas,  which,  when  the  main  sewers  become 
fully  charged,  is  compressed,  and  if  there  is  insuflieient 
means  of  ventilation,  the  foul  gas  is  i^assed  tlu-ough  the 
traps  and  into  our  houses.  The  seal  should  dip  at  least 
Cin.  into  water.  If  less,  it  would  prove  useless  when 
subjected  to  a  severe  pressure,  as  is  often  the  ease  after 
heavy  rains. — Alfred  B.  Brady. 

[6306.]  —  Breaking-  Weig-ht  of  Cast-iron 
Columns.— The  breaking  weight  of  a  cast-iron  column, 
ihin.  diameter  (outside),  12ft.  Sin.  long,  1  3-16  metal,  is 
80  tons,  safe  load,  say,  8  torus. — Alfred  B.  Brady. 

[6307.]— Compass  Point.— The  average  variation  of 
the  needle  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  for  some  time  to  come  may  be  taken  at 
21°  west  of  N.  The  diurnal  variation  has  been  observed 
to  amount  nearly  to  J  of  a  degree,  but  the  usual  variation 
is  somewhat  less  than  15  minutes.  If  "  U.  E."  -wishes  to 
test  this  for  himself,  itis  obtained  thus  :— TaJce  Liverpool 
for  example.  On  Dec.  4  the  sun's  centre  will  cross  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  at  llh.  50m.  32s.  As  all  Liverpool 
clocks  mark  Greenwich  time,  add  difference  between 
Liverpool  and  Oreen-mch  time  11m.  53s.  Greenwich  time 
sun's  centre  will  cross  meridian  of  Liverpool,  Dec.  4, 
1880, 12h.  2m.  25s.  If,  then,  at  Liverpool,  at  2m.  25s., 
after  noon  (Green-nich  tim.e)  on  4(h  Dec.,  18S0,  the  angle 
which  the  needle  makes  with  the  meridian  be  measured  it 
■mil  be  found  to  be  about  21^  and  this  will  give  the  centre 
line  of  transepts.  Of  course,  every  town  -will  need  a  sepa- 
rate calculation  for  every  day  in  the  year.  If  "D.  E." 
wishes  to  try  this  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  him  the  figures 
for  any  day  in  the  year  at  any  of  the  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land.— W.  G. 

[6312.1 -Wood  Beam. —A  good  means  of  strengthen- 
ing a  wood  beam  would  be  to  truss  it  -^vith  a  wrouglit-iron 
rod,  say,  Ijin.  diameter,  which  could  be  ea.sily  done  -with- 
out much  inconvenience.  If  the  ends  of  the  beam  are 
embedded  in  brickwork  they  would  have  to  bo  laid  bare, 
so  as  to  afford  access  for  tightening  up  the  rod.  I  would 
suggest  that  tlie  rod  be  in  one  length,  and  parallel  with 
the  beam  at  a  depth  of  12in.  from  the  underside  for  a 
length  of  4ft.  6iu  ,  and  then  canted  up  and  brouglit 
through  the  beam  at  each  end  at  a  point  Brin.  from  the 
top,  where  there  should  be  a  cast-iron  plate  with  a  boss 
cast  on,  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  rod. 
Each  end  of  the  rod  for  about  6in.  in  length  should  be 
l^in.  diameter,  with  a  V-thread  worked  on  and  haidened, 
and  should  have  a  wrought-h-on  -n-ashcr,  4in.  diameter 
by  .Jiu.  thick,  and  ahexagon  nut  2in.  deep.  At  each  point 
of  deviation  from  the  horizontal  the  rod  should  bear 
against  a  cast-iron  strut  of  %m.  metal,  which  should  be 
secured  to  the  undenside  of  tlie  beam  by  four  J  screws, 
5in.  long.  If  "  Qua  "  would  let  me  know  the  weight  the 
beam  would  be  ultimately  required  to  bear  safelv,  I 
would  give  him  the  exact  diameter  of  the  rod  requu-ed, 
which  might  be  less  than  I  have  stated. —  Alfred  B. 
Bradt. 


An  inquiry  was  held  at  Ramsgate  oa  Tuesday 
week,  before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  as  to  an  applica- 
tion from  the  improveraent  commissioners  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
borrowing  of  £52,411  for  the  following  purposes: 
Street  improvements,  estimated  to  cost  £22,451- 
gasworks,  £20,000;  waterworks,  £6,000;  wood- 
pa-vmg,  £2,775;  and  removal  of  barriers,  £1,182. 
Mr.  Barley,  the  surveyor  to  the  commissioners,  ex- 
plained the  proposals,  and  stated  that  the  authority 
wished  now  to  add  £5,887  5s.  to  the  sum  to  be 
borrowed  for  permanent  works. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
south  aisle  of  PlymptonSt.  Maurice  parish-church, 
ae  a  memorial  to  Mr.  C.  R.  BuUer.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Charles  Drake,  of  Exeter. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Taunton. — A  memorial  bust  of  Charles  Sum- 
mers, the  Somersetshire  sculptor,  was  unveiled  in  the 
Sliirchall  at  Taunton,  on  Friday  last.  It  is  from  the 
the  studio  of  Miss  Margaret  Thomas.  Charles 
Summers  was  born  at  Charlton,  near  Ilchester,  in 
1827,  and  for  some  years  worked  as  a  journeyman 
stonemason  with  his  father,  at  Weston-super-Mare 
and  elsewhere.  After  a  time  he  found  employment 
in  the  stontyard  of  the  late  Professor  Henry 
Weekc.s,  R.A.,  and  subsequently  became  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1852  Summers  went  to 
Victoria,  and  was  appointed  as  the  first  president 
of  the  Victorian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  de- 
signed, and  executed  in  bronze,  a  colossal  memo- 
rial of  the  Bourke  and  Wills  expedition,  for  which 
the  city  of  Melbourne  paid  him  £4,000,  and  in  187G 
he  received  a  commissioQ  for  four  colossal  statues 
in  marble  of  the  Queen,  the  Piiuce  Consort,  and 
the  Prince  and  Priucess  of  Wales  for  the  same  city. 
This  was  his  last  great  work,  and  he  died  at  Paris 
in  1878. 


WATER  SUPPLY  A.ND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Devonpoet. — The  works  for  the  interception  and 
removal  of  the  sewage  of  Devonport  from  Stoue- 
house-lake  are  approaching  completion.  The  sewer 
has  been  completed  from  its  highest  point,  near  the 
rectory  at  Stoke,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
tunnel  in  Durnford -street,  with  the  exception  of 
the  special  iron  construction  at  Millbridge,  and  a 
short  section  in  Edgcombe-street.  The  tunnel 
portion  of  the  seiver  is  3,390ft.  in  length,  of  which 
less  than  80ft.  remains  to  be  driven.  Four  out  of 
the  seven  outfall-pipes  at  Eastern  King  have  been 
laid,  and  the  Richmond-walk  sewer  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  experience  of  Sir  Joseph  Baza  Igette, 
the  engineer,  in  driving  the  sewer  tunnel  through 
Torquay,  where  hard  solid  rock  was  encountered 
the  whole  way,  led  him  to  anticipate  similar  ground 
at  Stonehouse.  It  has  proved  most  variable,  how- 
ever, the  hard  limestone  of  the  entrance  in  a  few 
feet  showing  fissures  which  admit  the  sea  freely ; 
and  there  have  since  been  pierced  stiff  "shellet" 
with  boulders,  loose  rock  with  clay  joints,  soft 
shellet,  marl,  and  slate.  The  result  is,  that  it  has 
been  found  nect  ssary  to  line  the  tunnel,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  estimates  of  £5,000 ;  and  the 
work,  which  should  have  been  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  will  be  deliyed  by  at  least  four 
months.    Mr.  Henry  Stevens  is  the  contractor. 

PETEKBOEOUGn.— Sewerage  works  have  just  been 
completed  for  the  Corpora' ion  of  Peterborough. 
They  involved  the  construction  of  13  miles  of 
brick  and  pipe  sewers ;  the  erection  of  duplicate 
tanks  for  the  straining  of  the  sewage  at  the  outfall, 
and  2  miles  ('f  concrete  carrier ;  the  preparation  of 
96  acres  of  land  out  of  a  faim  of  300  acres 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  sewage  by  irrigation ;  the  erection 
of  two  pumpint;-  stations,  with  t!i<!  nece:-sarjr 
machinery;  and  the  erection  of  two  cottages. 
The  sewage  from  all  parts  of  the  borough 
is  conveyed  and  discharged  at  one  outfall,  by  the 
water-carriage  method  on  the  separate  sjstem.  As 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  the 
borough  dwell  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Nene, 
it  is  in  this  portion  th-it  the  largest  and  most  costly 
sewers  are  constructed  ;  but  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  southern  district  has  rendered  the  con- 
veyance of  the  sewage  to  au  outfall  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  The  borough  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  is  drained  by  3|  miles  of  stoneware  pipe- 
sewers,  and  the  sewage  is  brought  to  the  river- side, 
whence  it  is  cirried  in  an  iron  pipe-sewer  under 
the  river  and  across  the  Wash  lands.  After  passing 
under  tlie  protection-bank  of  the  north  level  it  is 
emptied  into  a  tank-sewer,  devised  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sewage  during  the  time  the  pumping- 
engines  are  at  rest.  It  then  flows  into  the  wells  of 
the  southern  outfall  puraping-station,  and  is 
pumped  into  the  gravita'iou-main,  close  to  the 
outfall.  The  north  side  of  the  river  is  drained  bj^ 
9J  uiihs  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers.  The  northern 
arterial  main  is  a  brick  sev^'e^,  egg-shaped  in  sec- 
tion, of  3ft.  by  2ffc.  internal  diauieters,  and  3,670 
yards  long.  The  main  intercepting  brick  sewer  is 
1,235  yards  long,  and  comprises  149  yards  of  3ft. 
by  2ft.,  egg-shaped  ;  C12  yards  of  '2ft.  9in.  by 
1ft.  lOin.,  egg-shaped  ;  and  474  yards  of  2ft.  barrel 
sewers.  These  sewers  discharge  into  a  ban-el  cul- 
vert, 3ft.  4in.  in  diameter,  and  508  yards  long, 
which  enters  into  a  penstock  chamber  ;  from  thence 
the  sewage  is  taken  by  two  24in.  iron  pipes,  laid 
side  by  side,  and  for  the  most  part  in  embankment, 
to  the  straining-tanks  s.t  the  outfall.  The  sewage 
from  the  districts  north  of  the  river  flows  directly 
on  to  the  irrigation  ai-ea  by  gravitation.  The 
sewage,  on  arriving  at  the  outfall,  is  discharged 
into  the  settling-tanks,  built  m  duplicate,  and  pro- 
vided with  wrought-iron  strainers ;  passing  from 
thence  the  liquid  sewage  is  conveyed  m  a  concrete 
carrier  to  the  land  prepared  for  irrigation.  On 
arriving  at  the  land  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  sewage,  the  carrier  divides  into  two  smaller 


ones,  from  which  the  sewage  is  distributed  over 
the  irrigation  area  by  land  carriers.  The  larger 
concrete  carrier  is  1,098  yards  in  length,  and  has  a 
water-way  of  G  o  superficial  feet.  The  two  smaller 
carriers  are  2,159  yards  long,  and  have  a  sectional 
area  of  4  8  superficial  feet.  The  irrigation  channels 
are  I2in.  wide  at  the  top,  Gin.  at  the  bottom,  and 
are  Gin.  deep.  All  the  carriers  are  laid  in  horizontal 
lengths,  with  sluices  and  drops  at  every  change  of 
level.  The  soil  on  the  irrigation  area  is  of  a  light 
alluvial  character,  overlying  silt,  and  has  a  natural 
filtration  and  drainage  of  4ft.  As  the  farm  is 
situated  near  the  Bedford  level,  the  effluent  water, 
except  in  dry  seasons,  must  consequently  be  lifted 
over  the  north  bank  into  the  new  cut  of  the  River 
None.  This  is  effected  by  two  12in.  centrifugal 
pumps,  driven  by  two  25  horse-power  high-pres- 
sure condensing-engiues.  Each  pump,  when 
making  400  revolutions  per  minute,  will  deliver 
over  the  bank  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
gallons  in  six  hours.  The  works  were  designed 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Addy,  A.M. Inst. C.E., 
of  Peterborough,  with  Mr.  John  C.  Gill, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  as  resident  engineer.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  buildings  were  Messrs.  S.  and  W, 
Pattinson,  of  Ruskingtou,  near  Sleaford ;  and  for 
the  engines,  pumps,  boilers,  and  machinery. 
Messrs.  Seekings  and  Ellery,  of  Gloucester.  The 
works  on  the  main  drainage  and  irrigation  farm 
were  partly  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Cooke  and 
Co.,  and  partly  by  the  Corporation. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aebiteation  Case  at  Lancastee.— A  long  case 
of  arbitration  between  Mr.  H.  Garnett  and  the 
Lancaster  Corporation,  which  has  been  in  heaiing 
at  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  at  Wtsfcminster  for 
more  than  twelve  months  past,  was  closed  last 
week  by  both  sides,  but  the  arbitrator,  Mr-.  Gully, 
Q.C.,  has  yet  to  make  his  award.  The  corpora'ion 
seek,  under  a  special  Act,  to  obtain  an  easement  over 
Mr.  Garnett' 8  moorland  at  Abbey  stead  Fell  and 
Lee  Fell  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a  water 
supply,  the  easement  to  be  7,192yds.  in  length,  and 
7ft.  wide,  or  a  total  of  3a.  3r.  7p.  The  damages 
to  shooting  &c.,  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Garnett's 
witnesses  as  follows :  Mr.  Garnett  claimed  £30,000, 
Mr.  Matthews  considered  £29,700  a  sufficient  eum, 
Mr.  Straker  £23,274,  Mr.  Story  also  £23,274,  Mr. 
Farrar  £16,035,  and  Mr.  Jackson  £16,035.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  valuers  for  the  corporation  esti- 
mated the  compensation  due  to  be :  Mr.  Gow 
£1,401  93.  2d.,  Mr.  J.  Dent  £1,. 592  Is.  8d.,  Mr. 
Addie  £729  3s.  4d..  Mr.  Fonwick  £1,093  15s.,  Mr. 
Newton  £875,  and  Mr.  Drewry  £1,743  15s. 

Beeach  of  By-Laws.— Last  week  several 
builders  and  owners  were  summoned  by  the 
Lanchester  rural  sanitai-y  authorit3-  for  infringing 
their  by-laws.  Thomas  R.  Dolphin  was  charged 
with  having  built  a  hcuse  at  Templetown,  in 
which  the  yard  space  was  deficient  17ft.  super., 
alt'aough  an  adequate  space  was  shown  upon  the 
plan  deposited  with  the  authority.  Defendant 
o.?ered  to  have  the  buildings  altered  so  as  to 
comply  with  the  by-law,  and  the  magistrates 
having  heard  the  case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Roun- 
thwiite,  sanitary  inspector  to  the  authority,  per- 
mitted this  course  to  be  adojited,  and  ajourned 
the  first  case  for  a  fortnight,  but  for  the  offence 
deviating  from  deposited  jilans  fined  him  203. 
William  Ridley,  builder.  Tow  Law,  was  summoned 
— 1st,  for  building  certain  new  houses  at  Langley- 
park  and  neglecting  to  provide  a  damp-course 
beneath  the  lowest  floor  timbers  of  such  buildings ; 
2nd,  for  proceeding  to  build  such  houses  without 
giving  two  days"  notice  in  writing ;  3rd,  for  neglect- 
ing to  provide  block  plan,  &c.,  of  a  new  house  at 
Hcdley-hill ;  and  4th,  for  not  giving  the  necessary 
notice  of  his  intention  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
Mr.  Rounthwaife  said  defendant  had  built  a  new 
house  at  Hedlcy-hill,  and  never  submitted  plans 
to  the  sanitary  authority.  For  defendant  it  was 
pleaded  that  he  commenced  to  build  the  house  at 
Hedlcy-hill  about  eight  years  ago,  when  no  by- 
laws were  in  force.  The  present  building  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  what  had  existed  previ- 
ously, and,  therefore,  he  submitted  that  it  did  not 
come  under  the  catogorj^  of  "  new  buildings." 
Mr.  Eounthwaite  said  the  foundations  might  have 
been  put  in  eight  years  ago,  but  thej-  were  not 
visible  four  months  ago,  when  he  first  siw  the 
place.  The  case  was  adjourned  for  three  months 
to  give  defendant  time  to  put  in  the  damp-course. 
In  each  of  the  other  charges,  a  fine  of  lOs.,  in- 
cluding costs,  was  imposed.  For  neglecting  to 
deposit  a  fresh  plan  with  the  authority  afiter 
altering  his  intention  to  build,  William  Knox,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  was  fined  lOs.,  including  costs. 

Expenses  of  Rejig vai.  of  Danoeeous  Steuc- 
TUEE.— Debenham  V.  The  Metkopolitan  Board. 
— This  case,  tried  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  on 
Wednesday,  arose  under  an  enactment,  sec.  73  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  under  which  the 
owner  of  any  dangerous  structure  is  liable  to  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  in  removing  it,  and  a  magis- 
trate is  to  make  an  order  on  "  the  owner  "  for  re- 
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payment  of  expenses  so  incurred.  In  this  case  the 
defeudaDt  was  owner  of  a  building  deemed  dan- 
gerous, and  the  Board  had  iucurred  an  expense  of 
about  £55  in  removing  it.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  magistrates  for  the  expense,  and  objected 
that  the  Board  had  a  contract  with  a  builder  to  do 
all  their  work  during  a  certain  period,  and  that  the 
contract  prices  were  higher  than  at  the  time  the 
work  was  done,  and  also  that  some  of  the  walls 
of  the  building  were  party- walls,  so  that  other  per- 
sons would  be  part-owners,  who  ought  to  have 
been  summoned.  The  magistrate  thought  other- 
wise, but  stated  a  case.  The  Court,  without 
hearing  him,  upheld  the  magistrate's  order  for  re- 
payment of  the  money.  The  appeal  was,  therefore, 
dismissed,  and  the  magistrate's  order  upheld. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act. — Mr.  Under 
Sheriff  Burchell,  at  the  Middlesex  Sheriffs'  Court 
on  Wednesday  week,  presided  over  aspecial  jury  in 
the  case  of  "  The  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works  v. 
Thurgood,"  which  was  an  appeal  from  an  award 
made  by  Mr.  Rodwell,  M.P.,  in  respect  of  12  small 
tenements  in  Commercial-place,  Whitechapel, 
required  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.  The 
houses  were  in  a  low  neighbourhood  and  had  been 
condemned.  Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C..  and  Mr. 
Freeman  were  for  the  Board  of  Works ;  Mr.  Grant- 
ham, Q.C.  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Poulter),  for  the 
defendant.  The  case  occupied  the  Court  to  a  late 
hour,  and  the  evidence,  as  usual,  was  very  con- 
flicting as  to  the  value  of  the  property.  The  sur- 
veyors for  the  Board  estimated  the  value  at  £1,250, 
and  the  surveyors  on  the  other  side  put  the  value 
at  £2,450.  The  amouut  of  the  award  by  Mr. 
Eodwell,  M.P.,  was  not  allowed  to  be  mentioned  to 
the  jury,  and  the  Under-Sheriff,  in  summing  up, 
said  the  case  was  of  considerable  importance, 
because  if  the  verdict  were  less  than  the  award  Mr. 
Thurgood  would  have  to  bear  the  expenses,  and  he 
(Mr.  Burchell)  thought  that,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  the  sooner  Mr.  Grautham  got  the  liw 
amended  the  better.  The  jury  retired,  and  on 
their  returne  assessed  the  value  at  £1,900.  The 
award  was  £2,100.  Mr.  Grantham  said,  as  the 
verdict  was  less  than  the  award,  he  had  to  ask, 
under  the  Act,  for  £20  as  costs.  The  learned 
Under-Sheriff  said  he  should  certainly  grant  the 
appUcation.  A  verdict  for  £1,900  was  accordingly 
entered. 

The  Eight  to  Lateral  Suppoet.— Beunken  v. 
NoETH. — In  the  Queen's  Bench  division,  Dublin, 
last  week,  Mr.  Baron  Fitzgerald,  and  a  special 
jury  wtre  engaged  several  da3's  in  hearing  this 
case,  which  was  an  action  brought  by  a  jeweller  to 
recover  damages,  laid  at  £7,200,  for  loss  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  through  tbe 
falling  of  his  house  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  in 
consequence,  as  alleged,  of  the  default  of  defend- 
ant in  not  having  sufficiently  protected  the 
plaintiff's  bouse  during  the  pulling  down  of  the 
house  of  the  defendant.  Evidence  was  given  by 
an  architect  and  others  during  the  trial  that 
plaintiff's  house  was  in  such  a  crumbling  and  de- 
caying state  that  it  could  not  long  survive  the 
slightest  shock.  On  Friday,  Mr.  Baron  Fitzgerald 
charged  the  j  ury,  showing  that  the  plaintiff'  had  no 
legal  right  to  support  for  his  house  from  that  of 
defendant.  The  law  said  that  defendant  had  a 
right  to  remove  his  own  house  and  rebuild  it,  but 
no  right  to  do  any  act  not  reasonably  necessary, 
by  which  injury  would  be  done  to  the  plaintiff'  ; 
aor  to  do  any  necessary  act  in  a  manner  injurious 
to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  could  do  it  in  some 
other  way  that  would  be  less  injurious.  Besides 
this,  there  was,  in  this  case,  a  special  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  that  the  defendant  would  protect 
his  walls  from  the  acts  of  the  defendant.  This  was 
differently  interpreted,  but  he  agreed  with  defend- 
ant's construction  of  it,  that  he  would  use  reason- 
able and  due  skill  and  care toprotect  the  plaintiff's 
walls  from  any  injury  during  the  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  of  the  next  house.  The  defendant, 
having  enteredinto  that  contract,  left  the  conduct  of 
the  removal  and  rebuilding  entirely  to  his  builder, 
Mr.  Meade,  and  his  architect,  Mr.  Henderson,  but 
omitted  to  apprise  them  of  the  additional  obligation 
into  which  he  had  entered.  As  to  the  assessment 
of  dimages,  the  ptaintiff'  was  not  entitled  to  an 
amount  that  would  build  him  a  new  house,  but  to 
the  value  of  the  house  as  it  was,  and  they  must 
not  take  into  account  the  loss  of  trade,  profits,  nor 
the  rent.  The  jury,  after  two  hours'  considera- 
tion, found  for  plaintiff',  damages  £200,  and  his 
lordship  granted  judgment. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Archaio- 
iogical  Society  was  held  on  Monday  in  the  new 
rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Bath-street, 
when  Prof essor  Young,  M.D.,  was  elected  presi- 
I'.ent  for  1881,  and  Professor  Veitch,  LL.D.,  Mr. 
Michael  Counal,  and  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D., 
vice-presidents.  Mr.  St.  John  Day  read  a  paper 
on  "The  First  God  of  the  Aryans,"  and  Mr. 
Campbell  Christie,  of  Hamilton,  submitted  notes 
on  and  exhibited  urns  containing  human  remains 
recently  found  near  Hamilton. 
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It  having  recently  been  stated  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  that 
the  charges  made  by  quantity  surveyors  are  some- 
times shared  by  the  architect,  and  such  a  prac- 
tice, if  it  really  exist,  being  open  to  great  and 
obvious  objection  ;  the  Council  publicly  declare 
that,  for  tlie  future,  such  practice,  if  proved,  will 
be  deemed  conduct  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  is  derogatory  to  the  professional 
character  of  any  Fellow  or  any  Associate  of  the 
Institute. 

The  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Glass  -  sellers  are  about  to  offer  prizes  of 
£50,  £25,  and  £10  each  for  the  best  and 
most  practical  essay  on  the  past  and  present 
position  of  the  glass  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  English 
trade  ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  competition  as 
practical  as  possible,  they  will  be  obliged  by 
any  suggestion  that  may  occur  to  those  able  to 
give  them.  The  points  on  which  they  ask 
suggestions  are,  1st.  The  nature  and  scope  of 
the  essay.  2nd.  The  names  of  gentlemen  best 
adapted  to  act  as  arbitrators. 

The  Nunnery  Colliery  Company  have  succeeded 
in  adapting  an  arrangement  of  the  electric  light 
to  the  whole  of  their  establishment  of  screens  at 
Sheffield.  Last  week  the  new  method  was 
tested.  The  light  given  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  proves  an  effective  substitute  for  daylight. 
The  position  of  the  two  lamps  is  so  arranged  as 
to  throw  the  light  directly  on  the  coals  as 
they  pass  from  the  screens  into  the  trucks  below. 
The  lights  supplied  emanate  from  two  lamps 
which  are  fixed  above  the  workmen,  who  thus 
do  not  suffer  from  the  dazzling  effect  produced. 
The  light  being  thrown  down  directly  upon  the 
screens,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  dross  or  impurity 
escaping  the  eye  of  the  screener.  The  lamps 
have  each  a  light  of  5,000  candles.  They  are 
Ciickie  lamps,  the  power  being  obtained  by  a 
small  engine  of  five  horse -power  (indicated). 
The  apparatus  is  very  simple  and,  as  will  be  seen 
above,  very  economical.  The  light  is  constant, 
and  little  attention  is  required.  Mr.  Sydney 
F.  WaLver,  M.S.T.E.,  Telegraphic  Engineer,  of 
Nottingham,  is  the  engineer  and  contractor  for 
the  work. 

The  company  which  has  been  founded  for 
taking  preliminary  steps  to  ascertain  whether 
a  submarine  tunnel  can  be  made  between 
Calais  and  Dover  has  at  last  succeeded  in  driving 
a  shaft  do-wn  to  the  depth  at  which  the  tunnel, 
if  practicable,  would  have  to  be  made.  Although 
in  the  upper  strata  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
water,  there  is  no  infiltration  of  it  in  the  gallery, 
which  is  in  the  solid  rock.  A  second  shaft  is 
about  to  be  driven,  and  the  directors  of  the 
company  state  that  if  no  unforeseen  obstacle 
arises  the  tunnel  might  be  completed  in  four 
years.  The  real  point  of  interest  for  the  public 
is  not  whether  the  tunnel  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  it  were  buUt,  or  if  it  be  possible  to  build  it,  but 
will  it  pay  ? 

The  BuUding  Exhibition,  Leeds,  in  April  last, 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  is,  we  hear,  to  be 
repeated  from  April  4th  to  the  16th  in  the 
coming  year.  The  main  arrangement  of  the 
last  exhibition  will  be  adhered  to  in  this,  and  the 
materials  divided  into  the  following  sections  : — • 

1.  Architectural. — Drawings,  Plans,  andModels. 

2.  Construction.  —  Bricks,  Stone,  Concrete, 
Wood,  &o.,  and  Sanitary  Appliances  in  Pottery 
or  Concrete.  Constructive  Ironwork.  3.  Engin- 
eering. —  Machinery  and  Engineering  Ap- 
pliances— Taps,  Valves,  Hot-water  and  Steam 
Heating  stoves,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Metal  Sanitary 
Appliances.  4.  Decoration.  —  Wall  -  papers, 
Paints  in  Oil  and  Tempera,  Window -glass 
Staining,  Plaster  and  Papier  Mache  Ornaments, 
Encaustic  Tiles,&c.,  Marble  and  Terra-cotta,  (fee, 
and  Carved  Woodwork;  and  section  5.  Furni- 
ture and  Portable  Decorative  Articles,  including 
Busts,  Pottery,  Metalwork,  Turned  Ornaments 
in  Wood,  Stone,  or  Metal,  &c.,  &c.  All  com- 
munications, as  heretofore,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  John  Black,  162  Strand,  W.C. 

In  preparation  for  the  early  commencement  of 
the  Session  of  Parliament  for  1881,  a  number  of 
artificers  have  been  set  to  work  to  hurry  the  com- 
pletion of  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  have  been  in  progress  at  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Although 


in  1875  a  large  amount  of  money  was  expended 
in  structural  alterations  and  decoration  of  the 
offices,  corridors,  and  rooms  connected  with  the 
House,  there  has  not  been,  for  many  years,  such 
extensive  work  undertaken  as  during  the  present 
recess.  The  only  structural  alteration  in  the 
Commons'  Chamber  is  that  in  connection  with  the 
Reporters'  Gallery,  to  which,  by  trenching  on 
the  Members'  Gallery  at  either  side,  additional 
seats  for  Reporters  have  been  added.  The 
pavement  in  the  "  Lobby"  of  the  House,  which 
has  been  subjected  to  more  constant  wear  than 
the  floors  of  any  other  portion  of  the  House 
of  Legislature,  was  overlooked  in  the  renovation 
of  18'75,  but  now  the  "  Lobby  "  has  had  its  floor 
covered  with  new  tesselated  pavement  of  mosaics, 
of  the  old  pattern  of  crown  and  intertwined  roses, 
shamrocks,  and  thistles.  Seats  similar  to  those 
in  the  House  have  also  been  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers.  No  structural 
alteration  is  being  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts  for  the  current  session  was  held 
la.st  week,  Mr.  Henry  CadeU,  President,  in  the 
chair.  The  first  communication  made  was  that 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Frazer,  M.A.,  optician,  "On 
a  Novel  Form  of  Thermometer."  "rhe  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited,  was  a  combination  of  a 
balance  and  a  thermometer.  The  thermometer 
acted  as  the  beam  of  the  balance,  and  at 
one  end  of  the  beam  a  graduated  scale 
was  placed.  When  the  mercury  expanded 
one  end  of  the  beam  was  rendered  lighter, 
while  the  other  end  was  depressed.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ivoiy,  advocate,  exhibited  in  opera- 
tion a  model  of  "An  Improved  Patent  Air- 
Heating  Apparatus,"  which,  he  explained,  was 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  GUI 
stove.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  separate  rods,  crossed  so  as  to  give  a 
large  area  of  heating  surface,  while,  being 
inclosed,  they  emitted  only  pure  air,  the  produce 
of  combustion  from  the  gas  beneath  being 
carried  off  by  a  chimney. 


CHIPS. 

It  was  decided  last  week,  by  the  committee,  that 
the  memorial  to  the  late  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  M.P., 
should  take  the  form  of  a  statue  and  pedestal,  to 
be  erected  in  the  centre  of  Middlesbrough-on-Tees, 
and  Mr.  D.  W.  Stephenson,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
appointed  as  the  sculptor. 

The  trial-trip  was  made  last  week  on  a  branch 
railway  from  Torrington  station,  on  the  South 
Western  system  to  the  Marland  Clay  Works. 
The  line  includes  a  bridge  over  the  River  Torridge, 
and  a  long  viaduct.  Mr.  Fell  was  both  the 
engineer  and  the  contractor. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  St.  James's  Church, 
Stonehaven,  N.B.  The  subject  is  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Anderson,  the  architect  of  the  church. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  Baptist  leoture-hall 
was  laid  at  Worthing  on  Tuesday  week.  It 
measures  30ft.  by  35ft.,  and  will  be  built  of  red 
bricks  and  fhnt,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  The 
style  is  Early  English,  and  the  cost  will  ba  about 
£1,000.  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hyde,  of  Brighton,  are 
the  architects  ;  and  Messrs.  Hide  Brothers  and 
Cook,  of  Worthing,  are  the  builders. 

A  building  to  be  used  as  a  sailors'  home,  and 
also  for  housing  the  local  Mercantile  Marine 
Board,  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Dundee.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  D.  McLaren,  of  that  town. 

The  River  Wear  Commissioners,  list  week, 
adopted  a  report  for  the  improvement  of  the  river, 
by  the  deepening  of  the  lowest  part  of  Sunderland 
Harbour  by  dredging,  estimated  to  cost  £11,210  ; 
the  formation  of  a  deep-water  channel  to  Hylton, 
estimated  at  £25,000  ;  straightening  the  channel  at 
North  Ferry,  £12,000  ;  and  removal  of  rock  at  the 
entrance  to  Sunderland  Harbour,  £7,508.  In  all. 
the  works,  with  the  purchase  of  plant,  are  expected 
to  cost  £66,000,  and  they  are  to  be  carried  out  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  John 
Coode,  C.E. 

The  directors  of  the  Nottingham  Waterworks 
Company  have  presented  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkesley, 
F.R  S.,  with  a  testimonial  in  silver,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  50  years'  services  to  the  company  as 
engineer-in-chief,  from  its  commencement  in  1830 
till  its  dissolution  in  the  present  year. 

The  local  board  of  Burgess- hill,  Sussex,  on 
Thursday  week  elected,  as  surveyor,  Mr.  H. 
Ingram,  of  London,  at  a  salary  of  £115  per 
annum. 
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A  small  school,  with  mistress's  house  attached, 
has  just  been  completed  at  Chettiaham,  Cambridge- 
shire, for  the  Rev.  B.  Wiiikfleld.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  David  Porter  and  Son, 
builders,  of  Southery,  near  Downham,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Svvinfen  Harris,  architect,  of  32,  Craven-street, 
Strand,  London,  and  Stony  Stratford. 

A  stained-glas5  window  has  been  placed  iu  the 
chancel  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Lewes,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  Doyle  family.  It  is  of  two  lights,  and 
represents  on  the  left  the  Angel  and  Mary  at  the 
Saviour's  Tomb,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  are 
Christ  and  Mary  in  the  Garden.  A  small  quatre- 
foil  above  is  occupied  by  the  cross  and  crown. 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  London,  were  the  artists. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Guildford  town  council  last 
week,  plans  and  specifications  of  the  proposed  new 
bridge  and  approach  to  the  railway  station  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  C.  Spaikes,  C.E.,  the  surveyor 
to  Earl  Onslow,  and  were  referred  to  the  borough 
surveyor  far  examination  and  report. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester  have  de- 
cided to  remove  a  series  of  dirty  canvas  screens,  by 
which  the  arches  of  the  nave  triforium  in  the 
cathedral  have,  for  many,  been  blocked  up.  Before 
this  can  be  done,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
exclude  rain  and  draughts,  and,  accordingly,  Mr. 
Vick,  builder,  of  that  city,  has  taken  a  contract  to 
repair  the  lean-to  aisle  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  tiles,  and  also  to  ceil  them.  The  southern 
side  is  now  being  repaired. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  one  of  the  com- 
mittee-rooms of  Wolverhampton  town  hall,  it  was 
decided  to  form  an  association,  the  special  object  of 
■which  will  be  to  provide  members,  at  moderate  cost, 
•with  advice  and  supervision  in  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  their  dwellings.  A  provisional  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  instructed  to  examine  in 
detail  the  rules  of  the  Edinburgh  Sanitary  Protec- 
tion Association,  with  a  view  to  their  adoption,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  school  of  art  at 
Swadlincote  was  held  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Derby,  the  head-master,  stated  that  the 
school  had  received  more  awards  for  the  number 
of  students,  only  30,  than  asy  other  school  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  forthcoming  book  on  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture for  Dosiestic  Buildings,  by  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Edis,  F.S.A.,  will  contain  about  thirty  full-size 
photo-lithographic  plates,  from  the  original  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  in 
eluding  one  illustration  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  B.A. 

The  old  Bridge  Hall  and  other  buildings  near  the 
biidge  at  Bideford,  Devon,  are  about  to  be  pulled 
down  by  the  feofees,  and  replaced  by  a  modern 
block  of  premises,  covering:  an  area  of  61ft.  by  56ft., 
and  from  45ft.  to  50ft.  in  height.  This  will  con- 
tain on  the  ground-floor  a  public  free  library  and 
a  leading-room,  with  clerks'  offices,  on  the  first 
floor  the  new  Bridge  Hall,  and  over  this  a  suite  of 
offices.  Mr.  Bryden,  of  Bideford  and  Westward 
Ho  !  is  the  architect. 

The  Croydon  local  board  of  health  decided  last 
week  to  purchase  14  acres  of  land  near  and  to  the 
north  of  Norwood  Junction-stition  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical commissioners,  at  600  an  acre,  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  people's  recreation  ground  for  South 
Norwood. 


A  now  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  was 
opened  in  the  Alexandra-road,  Wimbledon,  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  Maylard,  of  London,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Manloy  tbe  builder.  The  cost 
has  been  £1,200. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  a  well-known  Somersetshire 
antiquary,  has  just  died  at  hi?  residence,  near 
Chard,  and  by  hU  will  he  leaves  the  whole  of  his 
valuable  collection  to  the  Corporation  of  Chard  for 
formiog  a  free  library  and  museum,  provided  a 
building  is  erected  within  one  year  of  his  death. 

It  is  proposed  to  fill  a  window  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  with  stained  glass,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £800,  as  a  memorial  to  Caxton. 

The  French  Permanent  Commission  of  Statistics 
have  determined  on  the  publication  oi  an  Annual  re 
de  Statistique  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  will  con- 
tain official  information  regarding  the  population, 
topography,  climatology,  the  financial  situation, 
the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the  cemeteries,  the  mar- 
kets, the  theatres,  and  the  various  municipal 
establishments  of  the  capital. 

The  Fog  and  Smoke  Committee  met  last  week, 
when  the  chairman  announced  that  they  bad 
arranged  for  a  series  of  trials  of  fuel  and  apparatus 
at  South  Kensington,  and  apjiealed  for  the  requi- 
site funds.  A  deputation  to  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
decided  upon. 

The  Hanley  school-board  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  G.  Ellis,  of  that  town,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schools  for  1,000  children  in  Cannon- 
street.  The  cost  will  be  under  £5  IGs.  per  head. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Keates,  of  Hanley,  is  the  architect. 

It  was  decided,  at  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  at 
Wolverhampton,  of  the  Staffordshire  Mines 
Drainage  Commissioners,  that  the  Bilstoa  district 
must  be  amalgamated  with  Tipton  for  drainage 
purposes.  Last  year  the  Bilston  owners  succeeded 
in  voting  themselves  out  of  the  operations  of  the  Acf, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  water  from  the  Bilston 
mines,  owing  to  the  pumping  operations  having 
practically  ceased,  flowed  into  the  Tipton  district 
and  flooded  the  pits  there  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  estimated  an  expenditure  of  £35,000  will  have  to 
be  incurred  to  drain  the  district  before  the  immense 
arex  of  coal  now^submerged  can  be  got  at.  It  is 
proposed  to  borrow  the  money  required,  and  repay 
it  by  a  rate  of  6d.  per  ton  on  all  minerals  raised 
from  the  Bilston  and  Tipton  mines. 


Lamplougrh's  Psrretic  Salme  is  refreshing-, 

most  agreeable,  aud  the  preventiveof  FEVEHS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throusnout  tlie  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Vie  no  substitute  — TAdvx.] 

HoUoway's  Pills.— These  famous  Pills  purify  the 
blood,  and  act  most  powerfully,  yet  soothingly,  on  the  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys,  !.nd  bo.Tcl-,  giving  tone,  energy,  and  yigour 
to  the  whole  ^ystem.  They  are  wnndeifiiliy  efficacious  in  all 
ailments  incidental  to  females,  and,  aaa  general  faa.ily  m.dicine, 
are  unequalled. 

Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting-. — 

**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natuml  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application 
ol  the  line  properties  of  well-sclcctetl  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro- 
vided our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage 
which  may  save  us  many  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  maybe  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Him 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  lis  ready  to  attack 
whercvcrthere  is  a  weak  point.  \Ve  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  oui-sclves  well  fortified  with  pur-e  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette. — Sold  only  in 
Hac'kets  labelled — *'  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London."— Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoons. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mo.ND.VY.— Society  of  Enffineera.  F.  W.  Grierson  on 
"  The  National  Value  of  Cheap  Patents." 
7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  Srd  Cantor  Lecture, 
by  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  on  "Some 
Points  of  Contact  bet'ween  the  Scientific 
and  Artistic  Aspects  of  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain."  8  p.m. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus. 
LesUe  Stephen  on  "The  Relation  of 
Morality  to  Literattire."   5  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  Dr.  A.  Carpenter  on 
"  London  Fogs."    8  pm. 

Thursday.— St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,  Conver- 
sazione in  g-alloi-ies  of  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall. 

London  Institution.  Dr.  L.  S.  Beale, 
F.R.S.,  on  "  The  Germination  and  Propa- 
gation of  Disease."  7  p.m. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

cf  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatisn  to 
CHAELES  TKASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 


McLACHLAW  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Desiffus  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to- 
any  part  of  the  coimtry. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

155,000  Feet  Cube- 

PICTOR  &  SONS,  BOX,  ^LTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDEBS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
he  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Baetom. — For  laj-ing  main  drains  and  making  embank- 
ments on  the  sewage  farm  at  Hixton,  for  the  Barton 
rural  sanitary  authority.  Mr.  John  Piioe,  A.M.I.C.E. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer  :  — 

"Wtrthington,  W.  H.,  Manchester  £459  0  0 

Jackson,  J.,  Walkden    260   0  0 

Marsland,  J  ,  Manchester    251  17  8 

Eayner,  G.  G..  Liverpool    213  14  0 

Claridge,  T.,  Stockport    212  14  2 

Hanison,  W.,  Salford    187  16  9 

Turner,  R.  and  Son,  Waixington*  183   3  6 
•Accepted.    Engineer's  estimate,  £185. 

Bkidgwatee.— For  laying  on  a  water  supply  and  refix- 
ing  soil-pipes  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Bridgwater  board 
of  guardians  :  — 

Willis  (accepted)    £274  19  0 

Brighton. — For  re-forming  roadway  on  the  Highcroft 
Estate.  Messrs.  Holford  and  Clayton,  architects, 
Brightoa  : — 

Lodder  and  Homewood    £315  0  0 

Marshall   210  0  0 

Nuroombe    199  0  0 

Oliver,  Preston   175  0  0 


COLLINSON  &  LOCK, 

MODELLEES,    WOOD-CAEVERS,    AND  DECOEATOES. 


MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK 
WOOD  CARVING 

PAINTING  &  DECORATING. 


for  Ceilings,  Wall  Panels,  and  Friezes,  as  in  the  best 
Old  English  Manor  Houses. 

in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  used  construc- 
tively in  the  enrichment  of  Interior  Woodwork  and 
Furniture. 

of  an  artistic  kind.  Richness  of  Colour  and  Eflfect 
produced  by  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Methods. 

Specially  Designed  and  Coloured  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Papers. 


109,  FLEET  STREET,  &  3,  ST.  BRIDE  STREET,  E.G. 
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STONE  IN  CONSTEUCTION. 

BUILDING  stones  of  g^ood  repute  may  be 
conveniently  classified  into  a  limited 
group  of  Silicious,  Calcareous,  Magnesian, 
and  Granitic,  obtainable  from  a  variety  of 
■well-known  and  clearly  defined  geological 
formations.  In  London  we  can  find,  in  most 
profuse  abundance,  many  examples  of  the 
best  selected  sorts,  from  the  present  condition 
of  which  wo  can  with  much  advantage 
study  their  several  peculiarities,  and  form 
some  judgments  of  their  suitability  for  con- 
struction in  impure'or  abnormal  atmospheres. 

Stone  does  not  now  occupy  so  prominent  a 
position  as  formerly,  for  many  of  the  duties 
which  it  previously  performed  are  delegated 
to  bricks,  iron,  and  timber,  so  that  in  a  great 
measure  its  use  is  confined  to  ornamental 
rather  than  structural  application.  Indeed, 
stone,  more  especially  as  applied  in  the 
buildings  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  thin  plating  or  veneering  to  the  carcase 
composed  of  bricks  and  concrete  in  com- 
bination with  iron.  Hence  the  diminished 
necessity  for  the  mason's  art  or  the  (strictly- 
speaking)  mathematical  efforts  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  strains  and  pressures  of  the  arch, 
which  were  so  frequently  the  principal 
elements  in  ancient  architecture,  are  borne  by 
a  much  easier  and  less  elaborate  system  of 
iron-work  arrangement,  which  is,  however, 
unobtrusive  in  character,  being  hidden  by 
various  devices  to  prevent  its  being  seen. 

Stone,  occupying  such  a  comparatively 
subordinate  place  as  that  of  ornament,  is 
subject,  however,  from  its  exposed  position, 
to  the  damaging  influences  of  climate  and 
atmosphere.  The  quality  of  the  stone,  there- 
fore, is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  modern  architect,  because,  through 
its  agency  he  gives  expression  to  his  artistic 
ideas,  and  in  fact  is  entirely  dependent  on  its 
colour,  texture,  and  other  properties  for  their 
successful  permanency.  When  we  speak, 
therefore,  of  the  decay  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  we  mean  that  its  external  sur- 
face, pinnacles,  and  other  elaborate  ornate 
parts,  are  in  an  incipient  state  of  disintegra- 
tion which  must  ultimately  result  in  their 
entire  destruction.  This  incessant  process, 
hitherto  unchecked,  is  analogous  to  that  of 
iron  oxidation,  which  from  air  and  moisture 
ultimately,  if  unguarded,  succumbs  to  the 
destructive  natural  agency  against  whose 
baneful  influences  it  is  unable  to  contend.  It 
is  only,  however,  the  clothing  as  it  were  of 
the  gorgeous  Palace  of  Westminster  that  is 
suffering,  for  the  main  ingredients  of  the 
fabric  itself  will,  under  any  damaging  ex- 
ternal influences,  prove  competeat  to  main- 
tain thenation's  assembly-house ;  foralthough 
not  founded  on  a  rock,  its  artificial  founda- 
tions are  of  the  most  permanent  character. 

The  decay  of  the  granite  of  which  the  noble 
structure  of  Waterloo  Bridge  is  built  is 
surrounded  with  more  cause  for  regret  inas- 
much as  the  rapid  and  too  visible  decay  of 
its  parts  denotes  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  whole  building  must 
succumb  to  the  destructive  agency  with 
which  it  is  incessantly  assailed.  The  dis- 
solving action  of  moisture  in  this  case 
degrades  the  cementing  agent  by  which  the 
granite  is  held  together,  and  unless  it  be 
made  externally  waterproof,  the  bridge  is 
doomed  to  destruction ;  for  all  its  noble  parts 
and  proportion  depend  on  the  integrity  of 
the  constructive  agent  by  which  it  is  built 
JiP-  -A.  good  (or  rather  a  bad)  example  of  this 
kind  of  granite  waste  or  decay  might  have 


been  seen  but  recently  in  the  bridge  over 
the  Liffey  in  Dublin,  built  by  Semple,  about 
100  years  ago,  where  the  balusters  of  the 
parapets  had  become  so  attenuated  as  to 
have  nearly  lost  all  trace  of  their  original 
form.  The  granite  used  in  this  bridge  was 
from  Wicklow ;  that  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  Waterloo  Bridge  being  mainly 
from  Cornwall,  while  the  parapet  and  its 
balusters  are  built  of  grey  granite  from 
Aberdeen. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  built  of  Portland  Stone 
from  the  Oolitic  series  of  limestone,  main- 
tains, except  at  its  west  and  south-west 
extremities,  a  tolerably  fair  and  undamaged 
face.  The  decay  or  defacement  in  this  grand 
specimen  of  substantial  architecture  is  caused 
mainly  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
the  carbonic  acid  of  which  dissolves  out  the 
carbonate  of  lime  slowly,  and  in  certain 
aspects  softens  the  original  tooled  lines  of 
the  mason.  Another  source  of  degradation 
is  due  to  the  deposit  of  chemical  impuri- 
ties on  its  more  ornate  surfaces,  which,  under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions,  become 
actively  destructive.  Whatever  damage  such 
a  cause  creates  may  be  considered  due  to  the 
negligence  or  apathy  of  the  clerical  authori- 
ties to  whom  is  delegated  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  structural  integrity  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral. 

These  three  examples  of  different  stones 
from  various  geological  formations  show  the 
difference  of  values  which  they  represent  in 
constructive  art  under  the  trying  conditions 
of  a  London  atmosphere  ;  although  under 
any  circumstances  the  inherent  causes  of 
decay  would  sooner  or  later  have  become  de- 
veloped in  any  situation.  There  are  no  sufii- 
ciently  important  examples  in  London  or  its 
neighbourhood  of  silicious  or  freestone  con- 
struction to  point  at,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  cost  of  conveyance  from  the 
distant  sources  of  such  supplies  preventing 
its  use.  In  Edinburgh,  however,  the 
buildings  in  which  Craigleith  stone  has  been 
used  prove  that  this  nearly  pure  SLliciou.s 
stone  is  well  suited  for  building  purposes. 
Glasgow  also  is  well  circumstanced  with 
regard  to  freestone,  and  the  best  examples  in 
that  city  are  the  Cathedral  and  the  new 
University.  The  recent  completion  of 
Cologne  Cathedral  recalls  the  fact  that  this 
great  and  beautiful  building,  whose  slow 
progress  during  more  than  six  centuries 
must  have  been  damaging  to  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  built,  must  be  most  durable 
in  character.  This  cathedral  is  chiefly 
constructed  of  stone  obtained  from  the 
Bunter  sandstone  formation,  quarried  in 
the  Black  Forest.  It  is  fine-grained,  very 
durable,  and  its  particles  cemented  by  a 
silicious  paste. 

In  none  of  those  important  and  well  known 
buildings  which  we  have  referred  to  is  to 
be  found  any  settlement  or  disturbance  from 
defective  support,  and  the  stones  of  which 
they  are  built  have  proved  competent  to 
resist  all  pressure  from  whatever  source. 
The  design  of  the  architect  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  of 
its  kind,  and  in  the  great  care  taken  to  pro- 
cure the  best  quality  of  stone,  ample  pre- 
caution was  taken  in  the  task  of  exploration 
and  examination  which  precededits  selection. 
Under  what  circumstances,  therefore,  are  we 
to  account  for  the  great  mistake  which 
occiured  ?  The  most  experienced  as  well  as 
scientific  authorities  expended  their  know- 
ledge, and  every  apparent  ^safeguard  was 
forthcoming  to  insure  success.  The  stone 
selected  was  of  compound  chemical  con- 
stitution, and  approached  the  desired  pro- 
fiortions  of  a  dolomite  which,  when  the 
carbonates  of  which  it  is  composed  are  well 
and  truly  balanced,  denotes  permanency  of 
structure  and  durability  of  a  high  order. 
Such  at  least  was  the  deliberate  verdict  of 
the  celebrated  commission  appointed  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  who 
based  their  report  on  chemical  tests  and  the 


fact  that  the  stone  was  apparently  inde- 
structible in  the  locality  of  its  origin. 

Until  1839  the  magnesian  limestones  were 
not  much  known  beyond  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  York,  where  for  centuries  they 
had  been  used  for  local  purposes.  The  stone 
selected  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
of  a  pleasing  light  yellowish  brown  colour, 
having  a  pearl-like  lustre,  and  where  frac- 
tured displaying  a  semi-crystalline  structure. 
Its  chemical  ingredients  were  carbonate  of 
lime  51  percent.,  40  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  magnesium,  and  upwards  of  3J  per  cent, 
of  silica.  Its  specific  gravity  was  2,316, 
being  higher  than  any  other  limestone, 
while  its  cohesive  resistance  was  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  Portland 
stone.  Under  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
"  Braid's  test,"  it  suffered  but  trifling  disin- 
tegration. This  magnesian  limestone,  there- 
fore, appeared,  from  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination, to  possess  every  requisite,  and  to 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  of  it.  Good 
colour,  fine  texture,  high  cohesive  capacity, 
a  minimum  degradation,  resulting  from  an 
onerous  test,  and  durability  in  an  unvitiated 
atmosphere.  What  more  could  the  most 
careful  architect  do  under  the  circumstances  ? 
Nothing  !  And  yet  to  build  in  London  with 
such  stone,  woidd  be,  after  our  experience, 
simple  stupidity.  The  real  and  true  cause 
of  the  decay  is  primarily  due  to  the  complex 
chemical  constitution  of  this  particular 
magnesian  limestone,  which  could  not  with- 
stand the  degrading  influences  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  in  which  considerable  quantities 
of  sulphur  and  some  of  its  deleterious  com- 
poimds  existed.  Although  not  a  very  porous 
stone,  it  has  sufficient  capacity  to  absorb  in 
a  moist  condition  the  damaging  atmo- 
spheric impurities  which  are  in  a  mamier 
conserved  and  ever-ready,  imder  favourable 
circumstances,  to  display  their  detrimental 
influences.  In  all  probability  also  much  of 
the  damage  is  consequent  on  the  hurried 
quarrying  of  the  stone  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  so  large  a  work  as  that  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  stone  in  those 
buildings  in  the  locality  of  the  deposit  was 
doubtlessly  carefully  selected  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time  to  season  before  being 
placed  in  position.  Nearly  all  stones  improve 
by  such  treatment,  and  with  many  of  the 
softer  qualities  it  is  considered  improper  to 
use  them  until  after  the  quarry  ' '  sweat  "  has 
gone,  or  rather  exerted  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  closing  up  the  surface  pores  of  the 
stone  by  its  quasi-crystallisation.  The 
greatest  amount  of  waste  or  decay  in  the 
stone  at  Westminster  occurs  in  the  more 
ornamental  parts  of  the  structure,  owing  in 
all  probability  to  the  damaging  influence  of 
the  mason's  tool,  which  in  working  out  the 
details  left  exposed  angles  and  curves  cut- 
ting the  laminae  of  the  stone  in  all  directions- 
so  that  ready  access  was  afforded  to  the  de 
structive  agent. 

The  experience  gained  from  this  costly 
experiment  should  be  well  studied  by  con- 
structors generally,  and  the  architect  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  substituting  flat 
ornament  for  that  of  a  more  florid  charac- 
ter. The  waste  of  stone  in  all  public 
buildings,  from  whatever  source,  ismore  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  projecting  ornament, 
where  the  drip  is  detained  and  allowed  ample 
time  for  insidious  absorption  or  penetration. 
In  the  case  of  laminated  stones,  the  da- 
maging influence  from  frost  is  more  intense 
where  the  exposed  vertical  or  angular  sec- 
tion of  the  ornament  admits  of  the  free 
access  of  Avater,  which  after  being  frozen 
exerts  its  mechanical  disturbance  when  a 
thaw  takes  place. 

The  variety  of  C3menting  paste  in  the 
different  stone  formations  renders  it 
necessary  to  carefully  analyse  their  values 
before  deciding  on  using  them  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  The  sulphate  of 
soda  test,  when  performed  under  careful 
conditions,  is  useful ;  but  it  is  only  competent 
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to  j)rovo  the  valuo  of  tho  stone  under  ex- 
amination to  resist  the  ordinary  wear  of 
iiorinal  atnios2)herp,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  reliable  guide  where  dele- 
terious choraical  influences  are  to  be  con- 
tended with.  To  prove,  therefore,  what 
binding  influence  the  matrice  exerts  on  its 
associated  aggregates,  it  would  bo  requisite 
to  subject  it  to  a  corresponding  artificial 
atmosphere  of  its  intended  site.  The 
binding  agent  is  most  susceptible  of  degra- 
dation, and  all  building  stones,  of  whatever 
kind,  derive  their  constructive  value  from 
its  good  or  bad  agency,  and  its  capacity  of 
resisting  weather  or  atmospheric  influences 
of  evei-y  kind.  Our  primary  knowledge  of 
the  durability  of  stones  is  derived  from  their 
behaviour  in  situ,  or  when  built  in  walls  and 
other  imperfect  structures  in  tho  locality  of 
their  derivation.  The  millstone  grit  gives 
undoubtedly  the  best  results  from  such  ex- 
amination, and  the  worst  may  be  regarded  as 
that  resulting  from  an  inspection  of  tho 
materials  from  the  new  red  sandstones. 
Surface  stone  which  has  for  ages  resisted 
atmospheric  wear  is  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  where  its  texture  admits 
of  economical  conversion.  Old  buildings 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  built  of  stones 
so  weathered  andmatured,  and  therefore  the 
results  derived  from  their  examination  are 
favourable.  Such  observa' ion,  however,  in- 
dicates that  a  rock  which,  may  be  for  all 
.practical  purposes  highly  suitable  near  the 
top  or  surface  is  less  competent  to  resist 
exposure  when  quarried  at  a  depth  from  the 
surface. 

The  more  minute  the  particles  of  the  stone, 
the  closer  the  texture,  in  consequence  of  their 
smallness,  securing  a  perfect  coating  of  the 
cementmg  paste.  If  the  aggregate  is  com- 
posed of  clean  quartzose  particles,  and  bound 
together  with  a  pure  silicious  paste,  we  find 
the  most  durable  stone,  capable  of  with- 
standing all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  The 
mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone  in  its 
purest  form  is  hard  and  dLfi&cult  to  work,  and, 
except  in  what  may  be  termed  its  encrinital 
and  other  marble  deposits  or  strata,  ill 
•adapted  for  house-building  purposes.  When 
used  for  engineering  works,  and  subject  to 
the  trying  winter  climate  of  mountainous 
districts,  considerable  degradation  arises, 
more  especially  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire, 
where  tne  condition  of  many  railway  bridges 
indicates  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  being 
gradually  dissolved  and  washed  out  from  its 
surfaces.  This  limestone  may  be  regarded 
as  a  practically  pure  carbonate,  and  its 
cementing  paste,  of  course,  calcareous  ;  its 
texture  crystalline  and  easily  fractured,  and 
where  found  in  an  impure  state  (except  in 
the  marble  deposits)  with  oxide  of  iron  in  its 
analysis,  subject  to  fracture  as  well  as  sur- 
-face  decomposition.  Granites  are  so  irregidar 
in  mineralogical  value  as  to  surround  their 
use  with  more  or  less  danger;  but  experi- 
ence, as  far  as  can  be  relied  ujion,  indicates 
that  those  with  the  least  amount  of  alkaline 
analysis  stand  best.  The  qualities  of  this 
hard  rock  are  manifold,  and  chemical  estima- 
tion, however  accurate,  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  a  guide  in  their  selection,  owing  to 
their  irregularity  of  original  deposition.  In 
fact,  all  rocks  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
derived  from  sedimentary  or  igneous  sources, 
.are  variable  in  their  chemical  constituents ; 
■but  the  builder  should  give  preference  to 
those  having  pure  quartz  as  its  base  with  a 
silicious  paste. 

The  question  of  durability  of  rocks  has, 
during  rec  ent  times,  been  much  assisted  by 
the  consideration  given  to  the  preparation  of 
concrete  lu  which  Portland  cement  is  the 
binding  agent.  The  gradual  increase  of 
constructive  value  which  arises  from  a 
careful  selection  of  aggregate  and  studious 
adherence  to  the  use  of  a  high-class  cement 
indicates  that  the  faults  of  natural  stones  are 
consequent  on  defective  proportions  and  im- 
perfect   binding   agents.     Indeed,  futuie 


attention  should  be  given,  in  tho  selection  of 
building  stones,  to  the  quality  of  their  con- 
stituent cement  paste,  and  no  stones  should 
be  toU rated,  however  pleasing  their  colour  or 
texture  inay  be,  that  do  not  possesu  the  in- 
herent and  indispensable  property  of  per- 
manent cohesion.  Compressive  transverse 
and  tensile  strength  is,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  considerable  value  in  the 
assessment  of  stone?  having  establi.shed 
reputations ;  but  they  fail  to  guide  with  safety 
when  the  stone  is  from  some  hitherto  unknown 
and  untried  s  urce.  In  all  cases  where 
mechanical  tests  are  resorted  to,  the  results 
are  derived  from  fresh  samples  of  the  stones 
recently  quarried,  and  still  untainted  with 
the  damaging  surroundings  of  its  future 
l^osition.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
qualities  of  the  soft  stone  obtained  from  cer- 
tain oolitic  strata  become  indurated  by 
exposure  ;  but  it  is  not  always  found  that 
such  beneficial  results  follow  where  they  are 
placed inlocalities  where  impure  atmospheres 
prevail. 

In  English  climates,  or  o'hers  equa'ly 
charged  with  moisture,  it  is  apparent  th  at 
granite  and  limestone,  if  not  many  others  of 
our  building  stones,  become  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  endamaged  by  injurious 
chemical  action,  and  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  question  must  be  askei.  What  shall  we 
do  to  put  a  stop  to  this  waste  ?  Much  atten- 
tion has  already  been  given  to  this  moment- 
ous question,  but  hitherto  the  hosts  of 
remedies  have  followed,  and  not  preceded, 
the  use  of  the  stone,  and  failed  to  remedy  the 
evil.  If  the  stone  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must 
be  dealt  with  before  it  enters  the  damaging 
atmosphere,  and  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  prepar'ng  the  work  at  the 
quarry,  and  thus  secure  its  being  proof 
against  the  most  insidious  attacks  of  the 
destructive  locality  in  which  it  is  to  be 
placed.  Painting  granite  and  other  building 
stones  seems  a  dreadful  remedy,  but  their 
surface  must  be  preserved ;  the  protective 
agent  should  be  transparent,  with  consider- 
able penetrative  capacity,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
surface  pores  of  the  stone  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  external  moisture.  The  qu-ility 
of  such  a  preservative  will  have  to  be  un- 
exceptionable and  free  from  any  chemical 
ingredients  likely  to  aggravate  the  dangers 
Avhich  their  application  is  intended  to  avert. 
Nature,  in  many  well-known  instances,  has 
preserved  some  relics  of  ancient  architecture 
with  a  coating  of  lichen  which,  in  their 
protective  capacity,  have  maintained  the 
original  lines  of  the  sculptor,  while  those 
portions  of  the  same  budding  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influences  have  lost  all  trace  of 
their  original  form  and  character. 

The  mineralogist,  guided  by  the  chemistry 
of  this  important  stone  question  will,  in  the 
fu'ure,  when  petrology  or  the  study  of  the 
rocks  becomes  an  established  branch  of 
geological  science,  clear  up  much  of  the 
present  mystery,  and,  by  the  aid  of  micro- 
scope and  blow-pipe,  be  enabled  readily  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  degradation  to  which 
building  stones  are  liable  under  certain  ab- 
normal condiiions.  Modern  civilisation  has 
developed  new  types  of  disease  in  the 
human  body,  as  well  as  creating  in  the  densely 
populated  centres  a  condition  of  atmosphere 
of  tuch.  a  character  as  to  establish  certain 
endamaging  influences  on  stones  which 
hitherto  were  regarded  as  weather-proof  and 
competent  to  resist  the  most  insidious 
attacks  from  every  quarter. 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  winter  exhibitions  of  water-colour 
drawings  open  favourably  with  the 
collections  in  Pad  Mall.  The  Society  o1 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  5,  Pall  Mall, 
East,  show  a  number  of  .sketch(s  and  studies 
of  remarkable  merit,  and  not  a  few  of  much 
power.    In  landscapes  the  gallery  is  very 


rich-  It  would  be  scarcely  doing  justice  to 
refer  to  the  works  under  the  titles  of  the 
artists,  though  we  may  say  that  the  sketches 
and  htudies  of  Herbert  M.  Ma-sh.dl,  S. 
P.  Jackson,  R.  Thorne  Waite,  T.  Danby,  C. 
Davidson,  Oswald  Brierly,  E.  A.  Goodall, 
Alfred  Fripp,  T.  J.  Watson,  Tom  Lloyd,  W. 
E.  Lockhart,  W.  M.  Hale,  G.  Fripp,  W. 
Callow,  Birkct  Foster,  H.  P.  Riviere,  Clara 
Montalba,  G.  Dodgson,  Brewtnall,  S.  Read, 
and  Paul  Naftel  are  equal  to  the  reputation 
of  those  mas'ers,  and  exhibit  fomo  of  tho 
highest  qualities  of  landscape  painting.  We 
might  take,  for  examp'e,  tho  solid  colouring 
of  T.  J.  Watson,  as  shown  in  his  "In  a 
Wood"  (217),  the  depth  of  brown  foliage; 
the  equally  solid,  broad,  and  truthful  handling 
of  R.  Thome  Waite,  of  which  he  gives  us 
several  illustrations,  as,  for  instance,  the 
"Out-door  Sketches "  (132,  173,  196,231), 
the  broad,  swelling  landsope  (281),  the 
mingled  colouring  of  298  ;  the  forcible 
sketches  of  light  and  shade  from  Miss  Clara 
Montalba's  wond  rful  penc  I ;  or  we  may 
turn  to  the  quiet  and  more  finished  produc- 
tions of  C.  Davidson,  as  in  his  "  Rest  "  (8), 
and  his  peaceful  "Views  tn  the  Thames" 
(Nos.  27,  82,  138,  293,  326,  388).  Tom 
L'oyd,  too,  as  a  truthful  delineator  of 
natural  scenery,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  h's  broadly-coloured  "View  near 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  W'ght  "  (77),  and  the 
fketch,  "  On  an  Isle  of  Wight  Farm,"  over- 
'ooking  the  blue  sea.  Then  what  spirit  and 
transparency  of  colouring  meet  us  in 
W.  Callow's  charming  sketches  of  foreign 
scenf^ry.  We  might  instance  his  "  Stolzen- 
fels"  (33),  "Carisbrook  Castle,"  "View  of 
Alps"  (102),  "The  Graude  Rue,  Dunkirk" 
(120),  the  sketch  "On  the  Moselle"  (127), 
"The  Last  Gleam  of  Day,"  the  charming 
play  of  light  and  shade  in  ' '  Old  Norman 
Houses"  (250),  the  "Venetian  Sketch"  (344), 
&c.  T.  M.  Richardson  contributes  also 
many  highly-finished  pifces  of  landscape 
scenery  in  Argyllshire  (207)  and  in  Switzer- 
land (256) ;  nor  must  we  pass  unnoticed 
the  careful  execution  of  G.  Fripp,  T. 
Danby,  and  J.  D.  Watson.  Each  of  these 
masters  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  in- 
terpretation of  Nature  :  one  a  bold 
abstraction  of  line  and  colour  in  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  another  a 
closer  realisation  of  the  details  of  the 
scenery,  and  a  third  reflects  in  some 
measure  the  mannerism  and  style  of  the 
older  water-colour  school,  such  as  we  see 
them  in  the  works  of  Girtin,  Finch,  Penley, 
Creswick,  and  Bartlett.  Lc;  the  visitor 
compare  the  delicate  manipulation  and 
touch  of  J.  W.  North,  as  in  his  view  "  From 
the  Cottage  Garden"  (107),  and  "  Pond  by 
the  Desert  "  (81),  with  the  vigorously  bold 
sketches  of  light  and  shadow  in  Clara 
Montalba's  "Under  the  Beech  Trees "  (116), 
or  her  grand  bit  of  chiaro^curo  in  the  sketch 
of  London  Bridge  (144).  Can  we  po-fibly 
take  two  more  extreme  views  of  art  delinea- 
tion ?  Mr.  North's  landscapes,  in  their 
delicacy  of  manipulation,  resemble  the 
perfection  of  photographic  minuteness. 
We  cin  discover  the  very  stalks  and  flower 
of  the  herbage  in  the  foreground ;  the  water 
meadows  in  his  "  Autumn  "  repay  the 
clofcst  scrutiny;  he  portrays  the  tiniest 
weeds,  the  leaflets,  and  flowers,  all  with  a 
freshness  and  felicity  of  elaboration  worthy 
of  the  most  dexterous  pre-Raphaelitism ; 
while  in  Miss  Montalba's  studies  the  artist 
seeks  to  arrest  the  observer  by  a  masterly 
and  graphic  shadowing  out  of  the  salient 
masses,  a  kind  of  aUhvuette  in  colour,  with  the 
addition  of  light.  Gaire  subjec's  are 
p'entiful.  E.K.Johnson's  "  Sunflower,"  a 
large  drawing  representing  a  fashionably- 
dressed  little  girl  bending  down,  with  her 
hands,  some  large  sunflowers  considerably 
taller  than  herself,  is  pretty  as  a  conception. 
The  drawing  of  the  flowers  and  green  bank 
of  the  foliage  is  minutely  and  truthfully 
rendered,  and  the  colouring  pleasing ;  the 
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artist  has  discarded  the  affectation  of  Old 
English  revival  in  the  dress  of  the  girl, 
which  is  esjtnfially  modem  in  the  short 
white  skirt  and  black-silk  stockings.  His 
"  Lilium  Auratuni  "  is  also  a  clever  com- 
panion picture,  and  the  blossom  charmingly 
done.    "  A  Eustic  Scene,"  alsj  by  E.  K. 
Johnson,  is  well-drawn  in  the  figtires  and 
the  old  farm-house.     Some  children  on  a 
low  brick  wall  are  looking  at  fowls  on  the 
other  side ;  simple  enough  in  incident,  but 
highly  finished   and   clear    in  colouring. 
Passing  by  C.  Davidson's  snow-clad  land- 
scape,   "  Eest,"   we    are    attracted  hy  a 
pleasantly-drawn  pastoral  by  Basil  Bradley, 
"Any  Chance  of  a  Job,  Mate  ?  "  a  questiou 
put  to  a  reaper  in  a  cornfield  by  a  sturdy 
and    willing    young    man.     W.  Oswald 
Bricrley  sends  a  study  on  one  of  the  lagoons 
at  Venice,  "An  Autumn  Squall,"  rich  in 
the  warm  colour  of   sa  Is.     The  Princess 
Louise  contributes  a  portrait  of  Li-ut.-Col 
F.  de  Winton,  of  some  power ;  after  which  we 
may  notice  E.  A.    GoodaU's    "Street  in 
Cairo,"  warm  in  tone,  and  the  quitt  and 
pretty    landscape    of     C.    Davidson,  of 
Medmenham-on-Thames  ;  Alfred  D.  Fripp's 
lucid  and  trans;)arent  sketch  of  a  Beach 
(30);  till  our  eyes  alight  on  H.  Stacey  Marks' 
comical  and    clever    picture,    "The  Two 
Dromios,"  suggested    from  Shakespeare's 
"  Comedy  of  E  rors,"  where  two  brothers, 
twins,  are  so  much  alike  that  even  their 
friends  are    unable  to   distinguish  them. 
"  Henley  Church  and  Bridge,"  by  W.  Field, 
is  a  clever  sketch  inli^ht  washes  of  tint;  and 
"Calm    Decay"    (41),    a  highly-finished 
sketch  of  woodland.    Otto  Weber's  "Cart- 
horses "  are  well  drawn,  and  Albert  Good- 
win's "  Salisbury,"  a  delightful  little  sketch 
of  the  oldcit}',  showing  some  nice  grouping, 
will  be  admired  by  those  who  appreciate 
careful  and  polished  pictures;  a  very  fine 
sketch  by  H.  M.  Marshall,  "An  Old  Sussex 
Seaport,"  caanot  fail  to  arrest  a' tention  :  the 
smoky  atmosphere  and  red  houses  are  ad- 
mirably true.     Helen  C.  Angell   sends  a 
crisply  drawn  group  of  roses  in  No.  66,  and 
SDme  lovely  appl'-blossom  on  No.  213.  The 
drapery   and   accessories   in  E.  Duncan's 
"The  Novel,"  and  the  pose  of  figure,  are  in 
excellent  drawing  and  taste.     For  neatness 
and  conscientious  drawing,  we  must  com- 
mend J.  Parker's  "  Old  Tithe  Farm  "  (78),  a 
pleasing  group  of  gables.    We  can  only 
glance  at  a  few  other  subjects,  such  as  T.  E.. 
Lamont's  "  Artist  a  d  Critic,"  childlike  and 
truthful;  "  Aquila  and  Priscilla,"  a  group  in 
black  and  white,  by  F.  Shields  ;  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson's  "  Silvia,"  graceful  in  drawing  and 
colour;   W.   M.    Hale's    "Valley    of  the 
Avon  "  ;    Collingwood    Smith's    "  Crows 
Haunt,  Haddon,"  rather  hard  in  the  foliage  ; 
T.  Ddnbj's  study  (100)  a  little  too  laboured  ; 
E.  Buckman's  "His  Day  Ashore,"  a  feeling  , 
study  of    cliff  and  figures ;  J.   Parker's  i 
"Little  Idle  One;  "  E.  Brewtmll's  "  Frog  i 
Prince,"  a  clever  illustration  of  an  old  fable  ; 
S.  Eead's  bold  study  of  rook  and  sea,  and  ( 
his  fine  drawing,  somewhat  harsh  in  tone,  i 
of  "  Burgos  Cathedril"  ;  H.  Moore's  fresh  1 
woodland  study  ;  E.  K.  Johnson's  luminous  i 
"  Summer "  ;    the  finished    sketch    from  1 
Haddon  Hall,   by   J.    JeukiLS,    and   his  i 
antiqu3   font  in   the  chapel,  a  skilfully-  £ 
drawn  relic  of  interest.    Among  the  few  s 
other  arc  itectural  sketches,  we  remark  S  ( 
Eead's   "  Eoslyn   Chapel,"  "A  Street  in  f 
Blois"  ;  T.  M.  Eichardson's  tine  view  of  i 
"  Sr.  Paul's  from  01:1  Blackfriars  Bridge"  ;  f 
H.  P.  Eiviere's  "Temple  of  Vesta";  and  c 
W.  Callow's  "  Kirkstall  Abbey."  1 
The  work  on  the  screens  is  not  to  be  over-  ] 
boked.    We  find  a  bold  and  forcible  bit  by  f 
Clara  Montalba  ;  several  cabinet  studies  by  c 
MisJ  H.  Angell,  B.  Foster,  Mrs.  Allingham,  j 
S.  Eead,  W.  Callow,  Carl  Haag,  T.  Lloyd;  c 
nor  can  we  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  fine  i 
collection    of   water-colours   of  Dodgson,  ' 
lent  by  several  contributors.   Nos.  435,  436,  ( 
438,  441,  444,  447,  465,  467,  469,  472,  &c.,  f 


I  are  sjili  ndid  specimens  of  this  artist's  powers 
,  as  a  delineator  of  grandeur  in  park  scenery 
;  and  archilectaral  corapositions.  Dodgson's 
!  forte  was  composition  of  ideal  landscapes— a 

■  school  of  painting  fostered  by  topographic 

■  works  rather  sentimental  and  academic  than 
truthful  pnurtray<ils  of  na'ure.    In  another 

.  room  we  have  other  remarkable  works  of 
,  this  painter  exhibiting  dexterous  manipu- 
lation, sometimes  rather  laboured,  but 
always  striking  in  their  power  and  depth  of 
tone.  His  architec'.ural  sk-tches  of  "  St. 
Bride's  Steeple,"  lent;  by  E.  E.  Eobson, 
F.S.A.,  and  that  of  "  Bow  Church,"  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  for  accurate  drawing, 
and  the  grey,  clear  lints  of  sepia  which  ex- 
press the  detail. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  collection  of  well- 
known  artists.    The  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours  numbers  among  its  members 
sorue  of   the  older  water-colour  painters. 
Tde  names  of  Absolon,  Aumonier,  Bach, 
Boughton,   Cattermole,   Corbould,  Fahey, 
Gow,  Townley  Green,  Hargitt  Hines,  Mog- 
ford,  Whymper,  Wimperis,  Herkomer,  and 
others,  are  some  guarantee  to  the  public  that 
a  high  standard  will  be  maintained,  though 
even  here,   as   elsewhere,  names  are  not 
alwajs  to  be  depended  on,  and  mediocre 
work  is  t'j  be  found  largely  mixed  with  the 
saperior   kind.     James    Fahey  is  always 
truthful;  his  fine  sketch  of  "  Whitby,"  an 
early-morning  effect  from  the  Eoyal  Cre- 
scent, is  a  welcome  contribution  ;  the  misty 
air  and  cliff  are  very  happily  rendered,  and 
the  visitor  will  find  other  sketches  of  this 
artist   of  singular  accuracy  and  graphic 
power.    "  On  the  Beach,"  by  J.  G.  Philp, 
is  bold  and  fine  in  tone  ;    and    near  it 
Mary  L.  Gow,  a  well-known  lady-artist, 
contributes  one  of  her  finest  works,  "Beggar 
my  Neighbour,"   two   well-dressed  little 
girls  in  light  dresses  playing  cards.  Correct 
in  drawing,  the  figures,  the  draperies,  and 
appointments,   are   gracefully  introduced, 
and  there  is  a  refinement  and  brilliancy  in 
the  colouring  which  adds  to  the  charm  of 
the  study.    Harry  Johnson,  always  a  bold 
and  conscientious  artist,  sends  a  powerful 
sketch  of  rock  and  river  in  his  "Walls  of 
the  Wye,"  a  fine  piece  of  river  scenery  ;  but 
we  are  SDrry  he  has  attempted  architectural 
subjects.     His  "  Tintern  Abbey"  (205)  is 
weak  in  drawing,  and  rather  too  chromo-like 
to  add  to  his  reputation.    A  pretty  conceit, 
worked  out  with  considerable  skill,  is  Lionel 
P.  Smythe's  little  study,  "Kindred  Spirits," 
depicting  a  little  girl  listlessly  seated  on  a 
swing  in  a  luxurious  garden,  while  a  black 
cat  on  the  ground  is  sleepily  engaged  rubbing 
herself  against  a  tree,  and  casting  a  glance 
at  her  little  mistress.    It  is  a  pity  so  much 
labour  has  been  thrown  away  on  W.  Wyld's 
picture   called   "  The  Artist's   Studio,"  a 
gorgeous  room,  overpowering  in  colour,  and 
distracting  in  the  accessories.    Perhaps  the 
most  successful  study  of  rock  is  J.  G.  Philp's 
"  Cornish  Bulwark,"  a  finely-handled  bit 
of    rolling  sea    and   coast ;    the  reddish 
rock  is  transparent,  and  painted  with  much 
technical  skill.    Very  different  in  subject 
and  handling  are  C.  Vacher's  calm  views  of 
the    "Pyramids   of   Ghizeh,"    bathed  in 
roseate   tints    of  the   setting    sun.  The 
artist   has    caught   the   sleepiness   of  the 
scene  in  all  its  quiet  grandeur.     Mr.  C. 
Green,  as  usual,  sends  two  of  his  fini.>-hed 
figure-studies,  depicting  with  much  feeling 
and  dramatic  skill,  the  cos:umes  of  our  fore- 
fathers.   "Interrupted,"  is  a  study  of  an 
old  genthman,  with  black  stockings  and  > 
knee-breeches  and  a  large  silk  coat ;  while  in  ; 
155,  "  The  Harp-Player,"  we  have  a  highly-  i 
finished  sketch  of  a  lady,  dressed  in  the  style  i 
of  the  18th  century,  playing  a  harp.    The  : 
accessories  and  draperies   are  exquisitely 
drawn.    James  D.  Linton,   a  master  of 
romantic    incident,    in    "  Autumn  "  and 
"  Winter,"    sends    two    symbolic    studies  J 
of  costume,  one,  a  lady  attired  in  yellow  , 
silk  with  a  crimson  sash,  holding  flowers  ;  < 


1  and    the    other,    a    lady   before    a  fire- 
■  place ;  but  the  visitor  will  mark  more  the 
1  pictorial  power  in  Lewis  Ilaghe's  picturesque 
.  interior.  No.  65,    an   "  Ante- room   in  the 
Ducal    Palace,"    where    the    Doge  gave 
audience  to  his  ambassadors.    The  figures 
and  luxurious  interior  of  Eenaissance  archi- 
ture   aro   dramatically   painted,    and  the 
colouring  is  equally  rich.    In  No.  213  the 
same  painter  introduces  us  to  an  imagina- 
tive subject ;  the  Gothic  portal  and  figures 
are  boldly  painted,  intensified  by  body  pig- 
ments ;  but  the  interior  of  room  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  (238)  is  a  more  successful  study  as  a 
reproduction  of  picturesque  features  and  cos- 
tume.   Few  painters  have  so  bewitching  a 
power  in  the  technical  handling  of  the  brush 
as  Mr.  G.  Clausen.    His  "Waiting  for  the 
Ferry"  (71),  and  "Cleaning  Day,  North 
Holland"  (160),  are  masterly  effects  pro- 
duced by  erasure  of  lights  and  the  use  of 
the  sponge.    "The  Old  Coaching  Days," by 
Andrew  G.  Gow,  is  a  dramatically  narrated 
incident.    The  scene,  a  bleak  road  at  dusk, 
represents  two  highwaymen  on  horseback 
making  off  with  their  spoils,  while,  behind, 
the  affrighted  occupants  of  a  coach  are  seen  on 
the  waysideapplyingrestoratives  to  one  of  the 
travellers.  We  can  only  glance  rapidly  at  G. 
G.  Kilburne's  "Unprotected  Female,"  an 
amusing  little  stratagem  cleverly  depicted  ; 
"  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  (99),  a  well- 
drawn  bit   of  domestic    pleasantry;  "A 
Shady  Comer,"  by  Guido  E.  Bach  (222), 
a  large  picture,  admirable  for  its  figure- 
grouping   of  Italian    market-women  and 
yamins,  who  have  resorted  here  under  the 
shadow  of  a  high  wall.    The  dra\ving  is  re- 
markably free,  the  colouring  rich  in  tone, 
and  the  shadows  and  reflected  light  cleverly 
managed.   On  the  same  side  of  room  we  re- 
mark two  imaginative  com  positions  by  Henry 
J.  Stock,  "Summer's  Wraith,"  and  "The 
Lovers"  (214),  both  of  undoubted  power; 
the  handling  is  in  harmony  with  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  dark  shadowed  figures  and 
spectral    images     are    cleverly  softened 
down    by    the   sponge.      "  Evil  Frus- 
tra'ed  "    is    another    forcible  conception 
of    much    power,    granular  in    the  tex- 
ture of  the  colour.    Satan  is  well  idealised. 
"On  the  Beach"  (7),    "Dorothy"  (201), 
by  Townley   Green,   drawings   by  J.  W. 
Whymper  and  E.  M.  Wimperis  (198  and 
200),    the    sketch    by    W.    L.  Thomas 
(195),  Durham  Cathedral,  by  Harry  Hine; 
some  exquisite  cabinet  studies  by  W.  L. 
Leitch    (165),    and    especially   the  clever 
sketches  of  French  cities,  by  L.  J.  Wood 
(149,    172,   244)   always   clear    and  crisp 
m  colour,  though  a    little  uncertain  and 
wiading  ia  the  drawing,  are  well  worth 
attention.     John   FuUerlove,   in  his  view 
of   the    "  Cathedral,    Siena,"    has  contri- 
buted a   refined  drawing  of  the  striated 
campanile,  rich  in  the  wa  rn  t)nes  of  the 
marble    and    the    grey    shadows.  The 
screens   cont  in  several  delightful  studies 
and    sketches    by  J.    Aumonier,    G.  H. 
Boughton,  A.E.A.,   L.  P.   Smythe,  Lady 
Lindsay,  Mrs.  Duttield;  and  the  black  and 
white  drawings  in  the  small-room  will  repay 
a  visit ;  it  would  be  an  om"ssion  not  to 
name  the  fine  etchings  by  Herbert  Herkomer; 
the  clever  cartoons  and  studies  for  "  Punch's 
Almanac"  (133,    137),    by  John  Tenniel, 
and  the  bold  figure  studies  of  T.  Walter 
Wilson.    In  both  exhibitions  will  be  found 
very  many  indifferent  pictures  unworthy  of 
beiug  hung,  and  the  reflective  mind  will 
come  away  with  the  impression  that  picture- 
painters,    like    bookmakers,    are    far  too 
numerous,  and  that  the  good  of  art  would  be 
consulted  by  a  desire  rather  to  send  thought- 
ful productions  than  to  fill  the  galleries. 


A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  with  school  and  class- 
rooms beneath,  was  opened  at  Chester-le-Street, 
county  Durham,  on  Wednesday  week.  It  was  de- 
signed, and  also  built,  by  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
of  Chester-le-Street. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  BUILDING  EX- 
HIBITS AT  THE  CATTLE-SHOW. 
''PHIS  year's  Ciittlo-Sliow  at  the  Agricul- 
J-    tural  Hall,  Islington,  is,  as  usual,  not 
without  sijecial  interest  to  the  engineer  and 
architect,  particularly  those  conccracd  in 
improvtiucnts  relating  to  agriculture.  Ma- 
chinery and  agricultural  implements  oecujjy 
the  spaces  above  and  below  the  galleries  of 
the  large  hall,  besides  the  entrance-vestibule. 
In  these  classes  we  find  a  variety  of  portable 
steam-engines,  of  improved  construction  an^ 
of  excellent  workmanship  ;  but  we  may  first 
glance  at  a  few  of   the  exhibits  in  the 
entrance,  galleries  and  other  parts,  of  inte- 
rest to  the  builder.  One  of  the  first  we  come 
to  is  a  new  system  of  glazing  roofs  of  con- 
servatories, hot-houses,  and  various  other 
buildings,  without  putty.    The  principle  of 
Messrs.  Tracey  and  Sons,  of  Ilford,  Essex, 
is  a  metallic  tubular  sash-bar,  forming  a 
kiad  of  double  tube,  with  open  slots  at  the 
outer  sides  to  receive  the  glass.    The  models 
shown  by  the  inventors  appear  very  simple; 
the   roof  is   shown,  made  in  a  series  of 
cants  or  slopes,  between  which  wooden 
grooved  purlins  are  fixed  to  wrought-irou 
ribs,  and  upo^n  these  are  placed  the  tubular 
bars,  fitted  into  a  groove  in  purlin  at  the  top 
and  overlapping  the  next  purlin.    The  bars 
are   pleasing  in  appearance,  water-tight, 
and  light  in  weight ;  the  glass  can  be  easily 
made  to  slide  into  its  place,  secured  by  a 
copper  clij)  at  the  bottom.    One  merit  in 
the  system  is  that  any  unskilled  workman 
can  glaze  a  conservatory  or  hot-house  with- 
out assistance  from  a  glazier,  the  houses  can 
be  quickly  painted,  and  broken  glass  re- 
paired.   We  find  the  price  for  straight  roofs 
is  Is.  Cd.  per  foot,  and  for  circular  roofs 
Is.  9d.  per  foot.    In  the  little  hall,  or  con- 
cert-room, is  seen  a  variety  of  useful  and 
ornamental  objects.    Messrs.  E.  Boyle  and 
Son  have  a  stand  with  their  improved  air- 
pump  ventilators  for  buildings  and  sanitary 
purposes,  of  good  shapes  and  of  all  sizes ; 
Messrs.  Davey  and  Co.,  of  Finsbury,  show 
their  earth- closets ;  Messrs.  Browne  and  Co., 
of  Piccadilly,  some  stoves,  in  which  class  we 
must  call  attention  to  Messrs.  Ewart  and 
Son's    (Euston-road)     "  Crown  "  patent 
boiler,  attached  to  end  of  bath,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  is  an  immediate  supply  of  hot 
water  by  gas  or  oil.    The  "  Empress  "  ven- 
tilator is  a  good  preventive  to  down-draughts 
in  some  situations  ;    and  the  office  stove, 
called  the  "  Amethysta,"  we  have  already 
alluded  to  in  our  recent  notice  of  the  Engi- 
neering Exhibition.    The  "Crown"  boiler 
is  convenient  in  size,  and  cheap  in  price,  the 
varieties  made  varying  from   £2  18s.  to 
£12  12s.,  according  to  the  size  and  quantity 
of  water  to  be  heated,  and  the  large  ones 
are  guaranteed  to  produce  a  warm  bath 
at  100  degrees  in  from  10  to  15  minutes. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  exhibit  some  of 
their     lamps,    of    superior  manufacture 
and  lighting  power  ;  and  the  "Excelsior" 
patent  spring  mattress,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Chorlton  and  Dugdale,  of  Manchester,  is 
certainly  an  improvement  upon  the  com- 
moner kinds,  and  they  afford  to  the  body 
uniformity  of  pressure.    The  "Excelsior" 
can  be  applied  to  most  wood  and  iron  beds, 
and  for  hospital  and  infirmary  use  it  seems 
admirably  adapted,    on  sanitary  grounds. 
The  same  exhibitors  show  some  ingenious 
heating  and  cooking-stoves.    Messrs.  Lin- 
coln   and   Co.,   of  Ludgate-hill,  exhibit 
sundry  engineering  api^liances  ;  and  Messrs. 
C.     Powis    and     Co.,    of  Gracechurch- 
street,  are  contributors  of  improved  sawing- 
machincry  of  economical  construction.  We 
may  also,  in  tliis  part,  call  attention  to 
Messrs.  Eansome's  (Essex-street,  Strand), 
stall    of    mechanical    appliances,  Messrs. 
Wright  andButler's(Bii-mingham)  stoves  and 
lamps,  Messrs.  Pfeil  and  Co.'s  (Clerkenwell) 
lathes  and  drilling-machines,  and  to  the 
excellent  "  Sanitas  "  products  sho^vn  by  the 


"Sauitas"  Company,  of  Bethnal  Green, 
which  appear  to  be  gaining  pojjularity  for 
their  pleasant,  effectual,  and  non-i^oisonous 
deodorising  qualities.  We  find  the  piggeries 
in  the  hall  have  been  disinfected  by  it. 

In  the  large  hall  and  galleries  portable 
steam-engines,  agricultural  implements  of 
every  kind,  from  drilling-machines  to  corn- 
elevators,  thrashing,  corn-dressing  and  blow- 
ing machines,  root-pulpers,  and  Jifters,  claim 
attention.  The  excellent  horizontal  and 
vertical  engines  and  boilers  of  the  Reading 
Ironworks  Co.,  Eansome,  Sons  and  Co.,  of 
Ipswich  (Cochrane's  Patent  boiler)  ;  Mar- 
shall, Sons,  and  Co. ;  Eobey  and  Co.,  we 
can  only  mention  in  our  review  of  other 
manufactures  interesting  to  the  agricultural 
architect  and  landed  proprietor.  Iron  roof- 
ing and  fencing,  fittings  of  farm-buildings, 
dairy  utensils,  wrought-iron  troughs,  cis- 
terns, bins,  &c.,  are  represented  by  numer- 
ous enterprising  firms.  The  models  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  J.  C.  Humphrey.3,  of  Albert-gate, 
show  some  u?eful  corrugated-iron  roofs, 
farm-buildings,  &c. ;  and  the  builder  who 
seeks  durability  and  cleanliness  may,  in 
future,  avail  himself  of  the  galvanised  roof 
supplied  at  3d.  per  foot ;  ho  will  not  over- 
look, also,  the  very  excellent  fittings  for 
cow-houses  and  piggeries,  shown  by  the  St. 
Pancras  Iron  Co.,  of  the  Euston-road.  The 
cow-stall  fittings,  with  cast-iron  fluted  divi- 
sions, and  the  iron  piggeries,  are  certainly 
improvements  on  the  miserable  and  uncleanly 
erections  and  wooden  fittings  one  [?ees  in  the 
country  homestead.  Messrs.  Morton  and 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  send  specimens  of  their 
iron  roofs  and  wire  fences,  with  standards 
for  straining  the  wires  ;  and  for  fences  of  a 
stronger  kind,  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bay- 
liss,  Jones,  and  Co.,  at  2s.  9d.,  with  standards 
3ft.  apart,  the  bars  being  fixed  with  tubes  at 
the  uprights,  commend  themselves.  Messrs. 
Hill  and  S.nith's  patent  "  rivetless  hurdle," 
shows  also  a  very  strong  method  of  fixing. 
Messrs.  Croggon  and  Co.,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  send  specimens  of  their  wrought-iron 
cisterns,  tanks,  and  cattle-troughs ;  and  the 
riveted  corn-bins  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy,  Mill- 
wall,  and  his  feeding  and  drinking-troughs 
are  excellent  and  rlean.  Of  other  sundries, 
Eosher's  stable  ]  iving-bricks,  rustic  sum- 
mer-houses, a  id  terra-cotta  and  artifi- 
cial-stone edgings,  are  effective  and  cheap, 
affording  no  harbour  for  slugs  and  insects. 
We  can  only  name  the  "Universal"  wrought- 
iron  split  pulleys;  Laurence  and  Co.'s  Capil- 
lary Eefiigerators  for  the  preservation  of 
milk;  B.  Kitmer's  combined  dressing,  blow- 
ing, and  screening-machines  ;  John  Fowler's 
steam-traotion  exhibits  ;  the  Koldmoss  weed 
eradicator,  manufactured  by  Ord  and  Mad- 
deson,  Darlington.  lu  another  part,  Messrs. 
Reynolds  (Blackfriars)  and  Co.'s  sawing 
machinery ;  and  the  wood-working  machines 
of  Warr  and  Lewis;  C.  Powis  and  Co., 
Gracechurch-street ;  the  excellent  pavement 
lights  of  Hamilton  and  Co.  ;  and  various 
other  appliances  of  a  mechanical,  sanitary, 
and  technical  character,  are  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. Domestic  machines  and  appliances 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Knife- 
cleaners,  sewing-machines,  washing-ma- 
chines, and  other  domestic  articles,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Show ;  and  those 
who  have  no  taste  for  cattle  will  find  an  hour 
or  tvfo  instructively  spent. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in 
the  chair. 

THE  OEIOIN  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spikes  read  the  following  short 
paper,  describing  the  mode  and  period  of  the 
Association's  formation  :  The  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  Architectural  Association  has  so 
often  been  mooted  in  committee  when  a  new 
"  Brown  Book"  was  being  collated,  that  I  have 
thought  the  matter  sufficiently  interesting  to 


note  down  a  few  facts  concerning  it,  especially 
as  it  was  aUuded  to  in  the  President's  address 
this  year,  and  as  I  am  able  to  present  to  the 
Association  what  may  be  called  the  first  "Brown 
Book"  in  existence.  The  Society  from  which 
the  Association  sprang  was  called  the  Asscciation 
of  Architectural  Draughtsmen.  It  was  instituted 
on  September  1,  1842,  and  its  objects,  five  in 
number,  arc  set  forth  in  the  paper  attached 
hereto.  In  this  paper  the  rooms  are  stated  to  be 
at  33,  Southampton -street,  Strand.  In  the 
Builder  of  July  1.5,  1843,  however,  notice  is  given 
of  the  Society,  wherein  it  states  that  the  mem- 
bers meet  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in 
every  month  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  42,  Castle-street, 
Holborn,  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  paper 
from  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Society,  states  : — "Sir, — Itmaynot  be  known  to 
you  that  a  Society  exists  called  the  British  Asso- 
ciation of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  having 
for  its  object,  by  union  and  co-operation,  the 
providing  with  employment  those  of  its  members 
who  may  require  it.  Por  this  purpose  a  register 
is  kept  of  those  unemployed,  and  which  is 
available  to  architects  who  require  assistants 
also.  Each  member  of  the  Society  furnishes 
quarterly  a  drawing  of  some  executed  archi- 
tectural subject,  which  drawings  are  kept  in 
the  portfoho  of  the  Society,  and  not  only  form  a 
means  of  collecting  vast  professional  informa- 
tion, but  a  sure  guide  to  architects  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  ability  of  the  assistants  they  may 
select.  Connected  with  the  Society,  we  have 
also  estabhshed  a  benevolent  fund,  for  assisting 
those  on  our  books  who,  through  misfortune  or 
ill-health,  may  require  it."  Mr.  CoUing  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  much  pleasure  in  for- 
warding a  drawing  for  publication,  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  supply  others.  This  drawdng  of 
the  chancel- window  of  church  at  Little  Maple- 
stead  was  pubUshed,  being,  however,  the  first 
and  last  of  the  series.  Nothing  more  is  heard 
of  the  Society  till  February  3,  1847,  when  Pro- 
fessor (then  Mr.)  Kerr  reads  a  paper  on  "  Archi- 
tectural Education,"  at  .the  rooms  in  South- 
ampton-street, Strand.  This  paper  was  a  very 
important  one,  and  led  to  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  the  Architectural  Association,  which 
sprang,  Phcenix-like,  out  of  the  embers  of  the 
decaying  Association  of  Architectural  Draughts, 
men.  The  next  notice  I  find  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Joitrnal,  in  which  it  appears  a  meeting  was  held 
on  March  3,  to  put  into  operation  one  of  Mr. 
Kerr's  proposals,  viz.,  to  embody  "a  school  of 
design  "  ;  and  it  was  then  stated  that  the  object  of 
Mr.  Kerr's  paper,  from  which  this  scheme  (the 
formation  of  a  school  of  design)  emanated,  was 
to  form  a  Society  upon  an  enlarged  scale  with  a 
comparatively  trifling  subscription,  which  would 
induce  every  student  of  the  art  to  avail  himself 
of  its  privileges.  Some  amended  rules  were  read 
out,  approved  of,  and  a  number  of  new  names 
were  proposed  for  membership.  A  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  old  Society  was  then  appointed  to 
meet  a  deputation  of  the  newly-proposed  mem- 
bers, and  to  arrange  at  once  upon  the  actual 
working  of  the  new  schools.  The  next  notice  is 
on  May  5  of  the  same  year,  when  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Colling  before  the  already-formed 
Society  still  meeting  in  Southampton-street.  On 
July  7,  1847,  a  paper  on  "Architectural  Style" 
was  read  by  Professor  Kerr,  who  had  been 
elected  President ;  and  on  October  8  the  first 
conversazione  was  held  at  the  new  rooms  in 
Lyon's  Inn  Hall,  at  which  over  a  hundred  per- 
sons were  present,  when  the  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Kerr,  dehvered  his  opening  address.  It 
then  numbered  80  members.  The  Association 
remamed  there  till  April,  1859,  when  they  re- 
moved to  this  building. 

THE  AECHITECTS  OF  THE  EENAISSANCE. 

Me.  W.  Hilton  Nash  read  a  paper  bearing 
on  this  subject,  the  first  part  of  which  wdU  be 
found  in  a  separate  form  on  the  opposite  page. 

At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  H.  L.  Floeence 
said  he  regretted  that  Mr.  Nash  had  selected  a 
period  of  Italian  architecture  so  wdde,  and  con- 
taining so  many  names,  that  it  had  been  scarcely 
possible  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them.  Equal 
length  had  been  given  to  each,  whereas  a  few 
deserved  much  more  consideration  than  the  general 
mass.  The  lecturer  had  divided  the  architects 
enumerated  into  four  schools,  but  he  had  not 
indicated  the  characterietics  of  those  schools, 
which  were  well  marked  oat.  To  those  who  had 
seen  the  buildings  referred  to  the  works  of  the 
several  architects  were  distinguished  by  indi- 
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vidual  peculiarities.  For  instance,  no  style  could 
be  more  distinctly  different  in  character  than 
that  of  Bramanti  and  Palladio.  The  work  of  the 
latter  was  indeed  a  dilution  of  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  in  architecture,  was  not  a  model 
worthy  to  be  copied  except  for  his  treatment  of 
domes.  Mr.  Nash  had  not  alluded  to  the  Vene- 
tian school,  whose  works  were  especially  useful  to 
us  at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  the  sub- 
division of  windows  and  the  use  of  orders,  and 
deserved  careful  study.  Of  this  school  one  of 
the  best  was  Longhena,  who  had  not  been  men- 
tioned. He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Nash,  not  only  for  his  paper,  but  for  having 
volunteered  to  prepare  one,  at  short  notice,  when 
the  syllabus  had  to  bo  departed  from. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stanntjs  agreed  with  the  last 
speaker  that  Longhena  deserved  a  place  in  the 
Pantheon  of  architects,  but  suggested  that  the 
reason  for  his  omission  was  that  he  lived  some- 
what later  than  the  period  included  in  Mr. 
Nash's  survey.  The  lecturer  had  omitted 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  archi- 
tects known  as  Sansovino — Andrea,  who  was 
properly  a  sculptor,  and  carved  the  beautiful 
tombs  in  the  choir  of  San  Maria  de  la  Popolo,  at 
Rome;  and  his  pupil  Jacopo,  who  carried  out  the 
well-known  Library  of  St.  Mark,  and  other 
works  at  Venice.  The  lecturer  had  referred  to 
the  princely  patronage  and  munificent  pay  the 
Italian  architects  enjoyed,  and  had  implied  that 
our  architecture  would  be  better  if  this  state  of 
things  prevailed  now.  In  this  he  could  not 
agree  with  him  ;  there  was  now  a  wide-spread 
patronage  of  art,  and  the  pay  was  fair  all  roimd. 
One  reason  that  made  modem  work  so  poor  was 
that  our  architects  were  so  greedy :  they  took 
far  more  work  than  they  could  properly  carry  out 
or  supervise,  to  that  numerous  clerks  had  to  be 
employed  to  get  out  the  drawings,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  if  a  building  of  different  style  to  that 
they  worked  in  were  required,  they  did  not  hint 
at  turning  over  the  work  to  others  who  designed 
in  that  style.  Justice  could  not  be  done  to  a 
building  if  the  architect  was  so  pressed  by  his 
work  that  he  could  give  neither  time  nor  con- 
sideration to  it.  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo 
had  been  included  in  the  list  of  painters ;  but 
although  they  were  admirable  artists,  they  failed 
when  they  tried  to  build,  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  details.  Palladio,  again,  was  not  an 
architect  deserving  to  be  copied;  but  as  an  author 
had  done  more  to  popularise  architecture,  and 
to  systematise  its  study,  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr. 
Stannus  added  that  he  hoped  to  go  in  more 
detail  into  the  subject  three  months  hence,  when 
he  proposed  to  describe  the  Association's  exciu-- 
sion  to  Lombardy. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  Mr.  Nash  had 
seemed  to  look  down  upon  our  painters  and 
sculptors  because,  unlike  the  Italians  of  the  1.5th 
and  16th  centuries,  they  had  attempted  no 
architectural  work.  He  believed,  however,  that 
several  of  our  most  distinguished  painters,  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position  to  the  men  spoken 
of,  would  evince  equal  facUity  in  designing. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  dis- 
played a  warm  sympathy  with  the  general  ex- 
pression and  feeling  of  Greek  architecture,  and 
no  one  could  vie  with  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  in 
intimate  knowledge  of  every  detail  and  sur- 
rounding of  Roman  Life  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries  and  the  last  days  of  Pompeii.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  of  our  architectural  students 
had  developed  into  painters,  including  the  late 
W.  W.  Dean,  who  had  powers  as  a  draughtsman 
which  ought  to  have  been  useful  to  him,  but 
who  failed  to  gain  practice  because  he  had  no 
connection.  The  Italian  artist  of  the  1.5th  and 
16th  centuries  seemed  to  have  usually  been 
grounded  in  mathematics,  and  to  have  been 
trained,  at  the  same  time,  in  modelling,  draw- 
ing, and  the  use  of  colour,  and  often  in  mature 
life  was  called  upon  to  design  and  superintend 
the  erection  of  public  buildings.  The  present 
system  of  contracting  would  render  an  attempt 
at  such  a  course  of  training  fatal,  and  it  was 
certain  that  no  man  who  now  entered  the  pro- 
fession at  40  could  succeed. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  with 
applause,  Mr.  Nash  replied.  He  would  admit 
that  Michael  Angelo  was  not  great  as  an  archi- 
tect, as  his  details  were  faulty ;  but  this  arose 
from  want  of  training.  That  he  strove  hard  to 
correct  this  was  evident  from  his  drawings,  still 
preserved  at  Florence,  in  which  a  feature  was 
often  altered  again  and  again,  in  one  instance  as 
many  as  12  attempts  being  made  to  improve  the 


design.  Longhena  had  not  been  mentioned,  as 
he  flourished  at  a  later  period  than  that  to  which 
he  had  confined  himself.  He,was  sorry  he  had  not 
clearly  distinguished  between  the  Sansovinos  ; 
the  second — Jacopo— was  the  only  one  he  had 
alluded  to.  He  condemned,  with  Mr.  Stannus, 
the  modern  practice  of  architects  seeking  and 
taking  more  work  than  they  could  carry  out,  as 
the  cause  of  much  poor  architecture. 


THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

IT  is  almost  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
short  paper,  to  do  justice  to  the  number  of 
illustrious  names  which  crowd  upon  us  at  this 
epoch,  and  we  can,  therefore,  only  dwell  briefly 
on  the  lives  of  the  architects  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  motives  which  ac- 
tuated these  men  to  produce  works  which  daily 
increase  in  interest,  and  compel  us  to  offer  our 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  energy  of  mind  and 
piu-ity  of  thought  as  exhibited  in  them.  Although 
many  may  take  exception  at  the  over-elabora- 
tion of  detail,  and  to  the  naturalistic  treatment 
of  ornament  in  Late  Renaissance  works,  yet  we 
may  discover  in  nearly  all  instances  a  freedom 
of  design  which,  in  earlier  times,  and  especially 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  often  cramped  and 
fettered  by  ideas  which  emanated  from  the  se- 
clusion of  the  cloister  and  the  austerity  of  mon- 
astic life. 

The  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  schools — the 
Florentine,  the  Roman,  the  Venetian,  and,  lastly, 
the  Baroque  school. 

To  the  first  belong  the  palaces  of  the  Medici, 
the  Pitti  and  the  Strozzi  at  Florence,  both 
having  in  them  traces  of  Meditevalism  and  pre- 
dominating strength.  The  house  of  the  Floren- 
tine noble  was  literally  his  castle ;  the  dark 
portal,  and  massive  walls  pierced  with  narrow 
openings,  and  the  rugged  rustication  of  the 
walls,  all  point  to  the  troublous  times  in  which 
these  nobles  lived. 

The  Roman  style  is  less  massive  in  treatment, 
and  ornament  is  introduced  less  sparingly  ;  a 
more  refined  taste  was  being  developed,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  works  of  Fontana,  Sangallo,  Bra- 
mante,  and  Michael  Angelo — such  as  the  Farnese 
Palace,  the  Palace  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  the 
numerous  villas  with  which  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  studded.  As  to  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  style,  that  of  St.  Peter's  gives  the  key- 
note to  all  the  others,  and  as  almost  all  the  first 
architects  of  the  two  centuries  we  are  consider- 
ing were  engaged  iipon  it,  we  may  see  in  it  the 
embodiment  of  this  style. 

The  Venetian  school  is  characterised  by  greater 
lightness  and  elegance,  and  imcludes  among  its 
ranks  such  men  as  San  Michele,  Palladio,  and 
Sansovino;  and  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
by  the  latter  architect,  forms  a  typical  example 
of  this  school. 

The  Baroque  style,  introduced  by  Maderna, 
Borromini,  and  others,  marked  the  decline  of 
Renaissance  art ;  its  effects  were,  nevertheless, 
novel  and  striking,  but  were  wanting  in  dignity 
and  repose,  and  figures  in  impossible  attitudes, 
clinging  for  dear  life  to  broken  pediments, 
marked  the  degenerate  taste  which  prevailed. 

First  among  the  architects  of  this  century, 
when  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance  was  stealing  over  the  land  of  Italy, 
stands  the  name  of  Filipo  Brunelleschi,  son  of 
Lippo  Lapi  (born  1377,  died  1444),  who,  though 
educated  for  far  different  pursuits,  at  an  early 
age  brought  his  powers  of  mind  to  hear,  first  on 
geometry,  then  on  Dante  and  his  writings,  and 
eventually  applied  himself  wholly  to  architec- 
ture, and,  by  earnestly  studying  the  ancient 
masters  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  became  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique,  and  revived 
the  ancient  orders  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian.  The  two  greatest  works  of  this 
architect  were  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and 
the  cupola  over  the  cathedral,  Santa  Maria  dei 
Fiori,  in  the  same  city.  The  Pitti  Palace  has  a 
rugged  simplicity  which  makes  this  building 
astonish  us,  rather  by  its  broad  treatment  of 
masses  than  by  any  delicacy  or  refinement  of 
detail.  The  entire  building  is  covered  with 
rustic  work,  the  blocks  of  stone  in  the  lower 
story  and  in  the  wall  of  the  terrace  flanking  the 
courtyard  being  of  such  an  enormous  size  that 


•  A  paper  by  W.  Hilton  Nash,  read  before  the  mem- 
bers of  tne  ArchitectTiral  Association,  on  D:e.  3rd.  (See 
preceding  page.) 


they  look  like  the  work  of  giants.  Some  idea  • 
of  the  large  proportions  of  this  building  may  be 
obtained  from  the  entrance-doorways,  which 
measure  about  28ft-  in  height  by  14ft.  in  width. 
But  Brunelleschi  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
work,  and  only  carried  the  building  as  high  as 
the  second  story,  and  later  on  Ammanati  added 
mouldings  and  triangular  pediments  to  the 
windows,  to  the  detriment  of  the  original  design, 
which,  as  has  been  before  stated,  owed  its  beairty 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  simplicity  of  treatment. 

When  Brunelleschi' s  grand  conception  of 
raising  a  dome  over  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
dei  Fiori  at  Florence  was  first  promulgated,  his 
project  was  hailed  with  deri.sion,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was  capable  of  performing  what  he  under- 
took to  do,  he  had  recourse  to  the  trick  afterwards 
practised  by  Columbus.  When  the  persons  who 
had  been  clamouring  to  see  his  design  were  as- 
sembled, he  produced  an  egg,  and  asked  each 
one  present  to  make  it  stand  upright  on  the 
table.  All  tried,  but  failed,  when  Brunelleschi, 
striking  off  the  end,  accomplished  the  feat. 
"  We  can  do  that  also,"  exclaimed  those  assem- 
bled. "  So  you  win  say  when  you  have  seen 
my  design,"  replied  the  architect.  The  height 
of  the  cupola  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of 
the  cross  is  38.5ft.  It  consists  of  an  outer  and 
inner  shell  connected  together  at  intervals  by 
walls,  and  it  is  octangular  on  plan.  Other 
cupolas  had  been  constructed  previously  to  this, 
as  at  St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople,  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  and  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa  ;  but  this 
one  outrivaUed  them  all,  both  in  size  and  inge- 
nuity of  construction.  Brunelleschi  was  great 
not  only  in  civU  and  ecclesiastical,  but  also  in 
military  architecture,  for  he  designed  the  for- 
tresses of  Vico  Pisano,  the  old  and  new  citadels 
at  Pisa,  and  he  also  built  fortifications  on  the 
Ponte  Amare.  He  died  respected  and  beloved, 
and  was  buried  under  the  shadow  of  his  great 
dome  at  Florence;  posterity  has,  moreover, 
awarded  him  the  highest  honours,  for  to  him  we 
owe  the  re -establishment  of  pure  architecture 
and  manly  design. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti  (bom  1398,  died  1472) 
was  a  nobleman  by  birth,  and  son  of  Lorenzo 
and  nephew  of  Cardinal  Alberti  of  the  Alberti, 
a  Florentine  family.  Educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  and  possessing  a  natural 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  he  was  not  long  in  de- 
ciding on  the  profession  which  would  be  most 
suitable  to  a  man  of  such  varied  acquirements. 
The  church  of  San  Francisco  at  Rimini  bears 
witness  to  his  powers  of  design,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  talented  of  all  his  works.  The  interior 
is  still  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  was  remodelled  from  his  designs,  and 
embellished  vnth  choice  marbles.  At  Florence, 
Alberti  built  the  circular  chapel  of  the  Annun- 
ziata,  which  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  graces 
distinguishing  his  other  works.  The  semi- 
circular arches  being  circular  on  plan,  have,  as 
is  usual  in  such  oases,  a  distorted  appearance,. 
whioh  mars  the  effect  of  the  composition.  The 
principal  facade  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  is 
attributed  to  Alberti;  but  MUizia,  in  hi.s 
"Lives  of  Celebrated  Architects,"  states  that  it 
was  probably  built  by  Giovanni  Bellini.  His 
life  was  passed  as  a  tiue  nobleman's  should  be, 
in  liberality  and  courteousness  to  all,  and  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  ia  his  native  land. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  revived  art  was  only  feeling  its  way, 
and  had  not  obtained  that  "firm  footing  on  the 
soil  of  Italy  that  the  following  century  esta- 
blished, the  names  of  great  architects  were  few 
in  number,  and  the  two  whose  lives  we  have 
just  considered, — namely,  Brunelleschi  and  Al- 
berti— were  the  guiding  stars  of  this  epoch. 
Nevertheless,  other  architects  flourished,  some 
of  whose  works  were  of  no  mean  merit,  and 
amongst  these  were  Michellozzo  Michlozzi,  a 
Florentine  and  a  pupil  of  the  sculptor  Donatello. 
This  architect  succeeded  in  making  a  design  for 
the  palace  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  by  which  he 
secured  the  patronage  of  that  influential  man, 
and  superseded  Brimelleschi,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  a  design  which  was  considered  too 
sumptuous.  Michelozzo  built  the  famous  library 
of  the  Benedictines  at  San  Giorgio,  Venice,  to 
which  city  Cosmo  had  been  banished  in  1433, 
and  whither  his  architect  followed,  with  a  devo- 
tion rarely  witnessed  in  modern  times.  He 
made  designs  for  and  built  the  palace  of  Cafag- 
giulo,  in  Mugello,  by  order  of  the  Duke  Cosmo  ; 
also  an  ingenious  villa  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  yiith  large  cellars  and 
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(itablos  under  part ;  also  the  palace  of  the  Tor- 
uubuoni,  now  belonging  to  tho  Marquis  Corsi. 
Micholozzo  died  at  tho  ago  of  Bixty.eight,  and 
was  interred  at  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Florence. 

Giuliano  da  M:ijano  was  also  a  Florentine, 
being  the  son  of  a  stonecutter  residing  near 
Fiosole.  Having  studied  architecture,  lie  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  patronised  by  King  Al- 
phonso  at  Naples,  where  he  built  the  great 
palace  at  Poggio,  which  is  an  exact  square  on 
plan,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  clever  arrange- 
ment of  its  staircases. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
flourished  the  celebrated  architect,  Bramantino, 
whose  field  of  operations  was  chiefly  in  Milan 
and  the  surrounding  distiict.  He  erected  the 
Church  of  St.  Satiro  in  1  hat  city,  which  has  been 
much  praised,  more,  however,  on  account  of  the 
sumptuousness  of  its  decoration  than  for  its 
beauty  of  design  ;  for  the  numerous  aroaded 
corridors,  and  the  many  statues  with  which  it  is 
adorned  detract  from  the  main  features  of  the 
design,  and  render  them  somewhat  confused. 
Bramante,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later  on,  is 
said  to  have  benefited  by  studying  his  works, 
and  we  see  tokens  of  this  in  many  buildings 
erected  by  him. 

Giovanni  del  Pozo  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio, 
■of  Siena,  rank"  among  the  lesser  lights  of  this 
epoch.  The  latter,  however,  erected  some  very 
creditable  buildings,  chief  among  which  is  the 
famous  palace  of  the  Duke  Frederigo  Feltre,  at 
Urbino. 

The  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were 
frequently  combined  in  these  times  with  the 
more  practical  art  of  building,  and  the  appella- 
tion of  "painter  and  architect  "  was  as  common 
then  as  "architect  and  surveyor"  is  in  the  present 
day.  The  artistic  ideas  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury architects  are  often  deafened  by  the  worry 
of  business  ;  and  this  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
for  the  real  artist  should  be  free  from  the  petty 
cares  and  anxieties  which  engross  the  bustling 
matter-of-fact  people  of  the  present  day. 

A  liberal  emolument  will  not  evoke  talent ; 
nevertheless,  architects,  to  do  their  work  truly 
and  thoroughly,  requii'e  to  have  sufficient  means 
to  enable  them  to  drive  away  anxious  thoughts 
for  the  morrow,  and  the  ancient  architects  were 
undoubtedly  treated  in  a  more  liberal  manner 
than  those  of  to-day,  or  they  could  never  have 
bestowed  that  painstaking  care  on  their  build- 
ings which  is  so  frequently  exhibited,  since  their 
whole  time  and  thoughts  were  often  confined  to 
dne  building,  while  the  multifarious  duties  of  the 
nineteenth-century  architect  disqualify  him  from 
taking  that  high  position  which  was  so  acquired 
by  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance. 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  architects 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  pass  on  to  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

When  on  some  bright  summer's  night  we  gaze 
upon  the  cloudless  heavens,  and  see  there  some 
grand  constellatioa  which  rivets  our  attention, 
and  become  for  a  time  almost  forgetful  of  the 
lesser  luminaries,  so  it  ij  when  we  pass  in  review 
the  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their 
names  stand  out  so  boldly  among  the  lessor 
lights  of  art  that  wc  are  for  a  time  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  preceding  or  posterior  artists, 
and  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  the 
cause  of  this  great  uprising  and  rebirth  of 
intellect  at  a  period  when  all  true  art  seemed 
lost  in  a  hopeless  chaos.  This  great  awakening 
to  the  study  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  cultivated  tastes  and 
judicious  pationage  of  the  leading  families  in 
Italy.  They  were  the  great  motive -power 
which  set  tho  machinery  of  art  in  motion,  and 
evoked  the  slumbering  talents  of  men  capable 
of  greatness  in  every  department  of  art — in 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  poetry,  music,  and 
architecture.  AVell  might  Michael  Angelo  and 
other  contemporary  architects  have  said  of  the 
Cosmos  and  Leos  of  the  Medici  family,  as 
Horace  said  of  M;erenas,  "  O  et  prresidium  et 
dulce  decus  meum,"  for  had  it  not  been  for  this 
opulent  and  cultivated  family,  many  a  talented 
artist  who  now  illumes  the  page  of  history 
would  have  died  "unwept,  unhonoured,  and 
unsung."  Art  patronage,  however,  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  many,  but  rather  the  privilege 
of  the  few  ;  and,  like  other  good  things,  it  mubt 
be  judiciously  administered,  or  its  effects  will  be 
more  baneful  than  productive  of  good ;  for  far 
greater  detriment  is  done  to  art  by  the  ignorant 
patron,  who  enriches  those  who  unjustly  deserve 


it,  than  by  the  man  who,  though  appreciating 
talent,  fails  to  render  it  its  due  reward. 

Bramante  d' Urbino,  though  bom  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Castel  Durante,  is 
generally  classed  among  the  architects  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  talents  were  directed 
at  an  early  ago  to  painting,  but  he  quitted  it  for 
the  sister  art  of  architecture,  having  studied 
and  measured  the  principal  ancient  buildings  at 
Rome,  and  tho  remains  of  the  villa  Adriana  at 
Tivoli.  His  chief  patrons  were  the  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  thePopes  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  III., 
and  the  DucheirS  Elconora  Gongaza,  the  latter 
of  whom  commissioned  Bramante  to  build  a 
palace  for  herself  and  her  husband,  the  Duke 
d'Urbino.  The  greatest  work  of  this  architect 
was  undoubtedly  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  In  this  design  he  equalled, 
if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  ancients,  in  the  mas- 
si  veness  and  unity  of  tre  atment  which  pervades 
the  whole  edifice.  Strongly  impressed  with  the 
grand  proportions  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  had  studied  in  the  days  of 
his  pupilage,  he  f  oimded  his  design  on  this  model, 
and  made  his  cupola  of  similar  dimensions,  add- 
ing the  four  arms  of  the  Latin  cross,  forming, 
when  completed,  a  building  of  unequalled  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur. 

Bramante  could  boast  of  having  RaffaeUe  for 
a  pupil,  and  Michael  Angelo  for  a  friend  and 
adviser,  and  the  great  sculptor  states  his  opinion 
that  "Bramante  is  superior  to  all  others  since 
the  time  of  the  ancients." 

Shall  we  praise  or  blame  Bramante  for  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  plastering  and  stucco 
ornament  ?  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  way  in  which  he  employed  it,  namely, 
on  a  wooden  foundation ;  but  unfortunately  it 
latterly  feU  on  evil  times,  its  true  place  and  use 
being  forgotten,  and  the  stucco,  instead  of 
assisting  to  decorate  the  buildings,  served  only 
to  overburden  them  with  vulerar  ornament. 
This  is  specially  noticeable  at  Vicenza,  where 
Palladio,  not  having  had  funds  sufficient  to 
erect  his  sumptuous  designs  in  stone,  has  had 
recourse  to  plastered  columns  on  a  Vrick  core, 
and  the  effect  of  time  on  these  buildings  has 
made  them  look  pitiable  in  the  extreme,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  architects  of  the  opposite 
school  to  decry  all  architecture  of  the  Palladian 
school  as  a  sham. 

The  most  beautiful  erection  by  this  architect 
is  the  palace  of  the  Cancelleria  at  Rome.  The 
windows  on  the  "  prime  piano,"  or  first  floor, 
have  S'?rved  as  models  for  countless  others,  but 
none  have  surpassed  the  oiiginal.  The  fai^ade 
is  constructed  of  blocks  of  travertine  from  the 
Colosseum,  which,  during  this  century,  served 
as  a  sort  of  quarry  for  numerous  Roman 
palaces. 

The  beautiful  dome  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  at  Milan,  is  certainly  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  of  Bramante's  works, 
and,  as  Fergussonsays,  inhis  "Historyof  Modern 
Architecture,"  "Had  the  architects  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age  been  only  content  to  work  with  the 
moderate  amount  of  Classical  feeling  found  in 
this  building,  we  should  have  had  no  cause  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  Gothic  style  ;  but  the 
temptation  to  employ  great  pilasters  and  pillars, 
whose  real  recommend  ition  was  that  they 
covered  the  greatest  amount  of  space  with  the 
least  amount  of  thought,  was  more  than  human 
nature  could  resist,  on  the  part,  at  least,  of  men 
who  were  more  artists  and  amateurs  than  archi- 
tects." 

The  dome  of  Santa  Maria  is  G5ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  consequently  one  of  the  largest  con- 
structed by  Bramante,  that  at  the  church  at 
Lodi  being  .50ft.,  and  the  dome  of  the  little 
church  of  San  Pietro,  in  Moutorio,  at  Rome, 
being  only  15ft.  in  diameter. 

Bramante  died  in  the  year  1514,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  was  buried  in  great  state  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  the  grand  work  of  his  life- 
time, and  which,  had  it  being  executed  as 
originally  designed  by  him,  would  have  been  a 
church  worthy  of  the  golden  age  of  Renaissance 
art. 

( To  be  concluded.) 


ARCHITECTURAL    MARBLES    AT  THE 
PHCENIX  WORKS,  PLYMOUTH. 

A WORK  of  art  in  decorative  marbles  is 
making  rapid  progress  at  Messrs.  J.  and 
E.  Goad's  Phoenix  Marble  Works,  Stonehouse. 
As  the  greatest   work   which   has  yet  been 


executed  in  Devonshire  marble,  it  is,  remarks  the 
Western  3Ioming  Neu's,  an  important  undertaking 
which  tests  fully  the  capabilities  of  the  stone, 
and  on  its  completion  will  redound  a  proportion- 
ate degree  of  credit  oh  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  local  industries.  The  contract  which  Messrs. 
Goad  are  executing  is  the  marble  for  the  church 
of  the  Brompton  Oratory,  South  Kensington 
(which  by  the  courtesy  of  the  architect,  Mr.  H. 
A.  K  Gribble,  we  have  repeatedly  illustrated). 
The  Oratory  has  a  cruciform  nave,  sanctuary, 
and  chapels,  and  a  vaulted  roof  richly  decorated. 
The  arcading  of  the  whole  building  will  be 
supported  by  columns  of  Devonshire  marble,  and 
massive  shafts  with  pilasters  of  similar  stone 
will  uphold  the  central  dome  and  flank  the 
entrance  of  each  chapel.  Around  the  sanctuary 
and  down  the  transepts,  marble  pilasters  will 
spring  at  intervals.  The  effect  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  building  will  be  harmonised  by 
the  introduction  of  marble  dado  wrrk  encasing 
the  bases  of  all  the  arches,  and  the  vaulted  roof, 
ninety  feet  above,  will  be  panelled  with, 
frescoes  and  decorative  mouldings.  The  im- 
portance of  the  marble  work  in  the  structure  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  completed  the 
polished  blocks  will  amount  to  a  gross  weight 
of  more  than  1,000  tons.  The  four  massive  piers 
supporting  the  dome,  each  of  them  I7ft.  across 
the  face,  will  be  encased  in  marble.  The  pilasters 
facing  the  nave  and  transepts  will  have  a  height 
of  about  40ft.  from  base  to  capital.  Each  of  the 
circular  columns  in  the  arcading  will  be  I9ft. 
high,  and  of  proportionate  solidity.  And  of 
these  towering  shafts  there  will  be  in  all  fifty- 
eight —  twenty-six  of  the  circular  columns  and 
thirty-two  of  the  pilasters.  The  dado-work, 
again,  and  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns 
must  be  added  to  this  enumeration. 

The  marbles  for  the  several  sections  of  the 
work  have  been  selected  with  obvious  care  as  to 
colour  and  texture.  All  the  plinths  throughout 
will  be  of  Devonshire  black,  from  the  Billaoombe 
and  Pomphlete  quarries.  The  dado- work  will  be 
of  dark  mottled,  also  from  Pomphlete.  The 
moulded  base  of  each  pilaster  is  a  picked  specimen 
of  green  marble,  which  also  comes  from  quarries 
in  Devonshire.  The  shaft  of  each  p-Iaster  will 
be  of  red  Devonshire  marble,  cut  in  the  quarries 
at  Radford.  The  plinths  of  the  columns,  like 
these  of  the  pilasters,  will  be  of  Devon  black,  the 
moulded  bases  of  a  sienna- tinted  variety  from 
Radford,  and  the  columns  themselves  of  a  mottled 
stone  from  Pomphlete,  which  is  veined  with 
remarkably  rich  colours.  We  believe  the 
Corinthian  capitals  will  be  of  white  Sicilian 
marble. 

The  process  by  which  the  circular  columns  are 
brought  to  the  mirror-like  smoothness  which 
they  ultimately  present  is  interesting  if  com- 
plicated. The  stone  reaches  the  words  in 
Phoenix -street  in  rough  scabbled  blocks,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  building  stone.  All 
the  work  on  them,  after  the  rough-dressed 
blocks  have  been  produced,  is  done  by  steam 
machinery.  Each  column-section  is  fixed  on  a 
rotary  axis,  in  a  travelling  bed,  and  revolves 
under  a  disc  of  solid  steel,  specially  hardened, 
which,  bearing  with  a  pressure  of  perhaps  a  ton 
against  the  revolving  block,  cuts  it  to  true  cir- 
cular proportions  with  infallible  accuracy.  The 
machine  is,  in  fact,  a  powerful  lathe,  in  which 
the  block  goes  on  revolving  until  reduced  to  its 
final  shape.  Three  of  these  sections,  making  a 
complete  column,  are  next  brought  to  the  polish- 
ing machinery.  The  whole  art  of  preparing 
them  consists  in  bringing  the  profile  of  the 
sectional  blocks  to  such  a  continuous  line  that 
when  they  are  fixed  the  polished  surface  will  not 
betray  any  break.  After  the  lathe  has  done  its 
work  completly  th  i  column  is  fixed  in  its  com- 
plete state,  and  by  successive  polishing  processes, 
ending  with  the  use  of  emery-powder  and  putty- 
powder  , bring  up  the  faultless  surface  in  which 
all  the  beauty  Nature  has  blended  in  the  marble 
appears  in  its  most  perfect  state.  Next  to  the 
green  stone  the  sienna  veined  marble  is  the  most 
imposing.  The  warm  background  shows  up 
spongy  sections  of  delicate  madrepore,  anemones 
fossilised  in  every  shade,  some  sections  suffused 
with  the  rich  brown  of  hematite,  others  shot 
with  delicate  tints  of  pink,  or  veined  with  ochre, 
which  seems  to  have  been  fixed  as  it  trickled 
through  the  rock.  The  pilasters,  which  are 
suffused  with  a  tone  of  red  that  would  give 
warmth  to  any  interior  they  might  adorn,  are 
equally  pleasing,  and  all  the  marble  is  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Goad's  quarries,  within  five  miles 
of  Plymouth. 
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DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ERECTING 
IRON  BRIDGES. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  lustitution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  Tuesday,  the  paper  read 
was  on  "  The  different  modes  of  Erecting  Iron 
Bridges,"  by  Mr.  Theophilus  Seyrig,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  of  Paris. 

The  various  modes  were  ranged  by  the  author 
in  four  classes: — 1,  erection  upon  staging;  2, 
erection  by  lifting  bodily  ;  3,  erection  by  rolling- 
over  ;  4,  erection  by  building-out. 

1.  In  erection  upon  staging,  the  timber  piles 
or  standards  were  either  spaced  in  rows  at  equal 
distances  apart,  or  clustered  together,  leaving 
wider  spaces  between  the  clusters.  The  use  of 
standards  equally  spaced  was  illustrated  by 
descriptions  of  the  timber  stagings  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  railway-bridges  over  the 
Theiss,  at  Allgyii  in  Hungary,  with  328ft.  span  ; 
over  the  Erdre,  at  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  with 
32Ift.  span;  and  over  the  Thaya,  at  Znaim  in 
Moravia.  As  examples  of  clustered  standards, 
the  timber  stagings  were  described  of  the  Pont 
du  Carrousel,  Paris,  with  157ft.  spans ;  Bor- 
deaux bridge  with  253ft.  span  ;  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Lek,  at  Kuilenburg  in  Holland, 
with  492ft.  span  ;  and  Bommel  bridge  over  the 
Waal,  with  393ft.  spans.  A  light  iron  platform 
suspended  from  chains  was  employed  for  erecting 
El  Kantara  bridge  in  Algeria,  at  a  height  of 
393ft.,  with  184ft.  span.  Light  iron  lattice 
girders,  supported  on  clusters  of  timber  piles, 
were  used  for  erecting  the  railway  bridge  over 
the  river  Inn,  at  Kouigswart  in  Bavaria,  with 
3  spans  of  227ft. ;  but  the  intermediate  piles  in  the 
middle  span  having  been  swept  away  by  a  flood,  a 
temporary  wrought-iron  framework,  stretching 
across  the  entire  opening,  was  erected  by  over- 
hang, its  panels  advancing  from  the  piers  at 
each  side,  and  meeting  midway.  Erection  upon 
staging  involved  the  cost  of  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, the  whole  of  which  had  to  be  removed 
after  the  completion  of  the  permanent  work. 
In  many  cases  this  cost  was  compensated  by 
rapidity,  convenience,  safety,  and  cheapness  in 
the  erection  of  the  bridge.  The  danger  incurred 
by  staging  constructed  across  rivers  liable  to 
floods  and  drift  was  exemplified  by  disasters  to 
the  staging  at  Hamm  railway  bridge  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  crossing  the  Rhine  with  SiOft. 
spans  ;  by  settlement  of  the  staging  at  Kuilen- 
burg-bridge  ;  and  by  the  mishap  at  Konigs  wart- 
bridge.  Otherwise  staging  afforded  safety  and 
facility  for  erecting  the  permanent  work,  which 
latter  was  subjected  to  no  undue  strain  prior  to 
its  completion.  Rapidity  of  erection  upon  staging 
was  illul^t^ated  by  examples  of  bridges  put 
together  on  the  American  system  of  pin  con- 
nection, without  riveting. 

2.  Erection  by  lifting  bodily  had  its  origin  at 
the  Britannia  bridge  in  1818,  the  four  lai-ge 
tubes  of  470ft.  in  length  being  constructed  on 
shore,  and  floated  wpon  pontoons  inte  position 
between  the  piers.  The  plan  was  imitated  at 
the  Saltash  bridge  for  the  two  large  spans  of 
455ft.;  and  at  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Weser, 
near  Bremen,  in  1867.  The  railway  bridge  at 
Moerdyk  in  Holland,  having  fourteen  openings 
of  328ft.,  had  lately  been  erected  in  a  similar 
way  ;  by  aid  of  the  tide  the  girders  constructed 
upon  the  bank  were  floated  on  pontoons,  first  to 
an  intermediate  halting  place,  and  thence  to  the 
bridge  piers.  At  Niagara  bridge,  spins  of  197 
and  '218ft.  were  erected  upon  a  floating  staging, 
consisting  of  a  platform  carried  on  pontoons. 
Erection  by  lifting  bodily  admitted  of  large 
girders  being  constructed  conveniently  and  in  a 
safe  situation,  whence  they  were  afterwards 
floated  in  a  few  hours  to  their  intended  position  ; 
the  difiioulties  were  thus  concentrated  at  the 
fewest  points,  and  the  danger  was  limited  within 
the  shortest  time.  It  required,  however,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  gang  of  bargemen  ;  and 
involved  a  considerable  outlay  for  pontoons  and 
tugs,  which,  on  a  very  large  work  was  more  than 
recouped,  but  not  on  a  small  number  of  spans 
*T  girders. 

3.  Erection  by  rolling-over  is  applied  to 
continuous  girders  extending  over  two  or  more 
spans.  It  involved  the  principle  of  planning  the 
work  with  regard  not  only  to  its  final  purpose, 
but  also  to  the  means  whereby  it  was  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  facility  of  erection  by  rolling-over 
led  to  its  original  adoption  for  the  Sarine  railway 
viaduct  at  Fx-eiburg  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
roadway  was  constructed  on  the  hill,  behind  one 
of  the  abutments,  and  then,  by  means  of  wiad- 
l-asses,  was  pushed  bodily  forwards  upon  rollers 


across  the  successive  openings  of  ICOft.  between 
the  pior.^.  A  similar  method  was  carried  out  for 
Stadlau-bridge  at  Vienna,  crossing  232ft.  spans. 
At  Waldshut-biidge  over  the  Rhine  in  Switzer- 
land the  windlasses  were  replaced  by  ratchet- 
wheels  keyed  on  the  roller-spindles,  and  worked 
by  levers,  whereby  the  rollers  were  transformed 
into  driving-rollers,  and  the  use  of  hauling- 
ropes  was  dispensed  with.  Erection  by  rolling- 
over  presented  the  advantages  that  the  main 
work  of  constructing  the  bridge  was  carried  on 
in  safety  and  convenience  upon  the  bank,  the 
actual  rolling  was  attended  with  but  little  ex- 
pense, and  the  plant  used  could  be  again 
employed.  It  was  limited,  however,  to  con- 
tinuous-girder bridges;  the  bottom  booms  of 
the  girders  must  be  of  J.  section  ;  and  the  lattice 
sides  must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  con- 
siderable compression,  and  prevent  the  bottom 
booms  from  bending  dangerously.  The  bottom 
booms  were  strained  by  repeatedly  passing  over 
the  rollers,  with  changing  direction  of  the 
strains  ;  and  the  joints  of  the  lattice-bars  were 
liable  to  be  injured  thereby.  For  the  replacing 
of  existing  bridges  by  new  work  in  a  very  speedy 
way,  the  new  roadway  had  been  erected  alongside 
the  old  one,  and  had  then  been  rolled  into  its 
place  sideways.  On  railways  in  Hungary 
and  Austria  a  number  of  timber  spans, 
varying  from  26ft.  to  210ft.  had  thus  been 
successfully  replaced.  A  description  was 
given  of  the  operations  at  Hernad-bridge  on 
the  Oderberg  and  Kaschau  line,  where  two  82ft; 
spans  were  thus  renewed  with  only  about  four 
hours'  interruption  of  traffic.  In  the  renewal  of 
one  of  the  Prater  bridges  on  the  Austrian  State 
Railway,  near  Vienna,  the  new  bridge  of  350 
tons  weight,  constructed  of  bowstring  girders  of 
200ft.  span,  and  carrying  two  lines  of  way,  was 
rolled  into  position  upon  a  live  set  of  old  cannoa- 
balls,  instead  of  upon  rollers  ;  the  same  device 
had  previously  been  used  in  renewing  a  single- 
line  bridge  over  the  Waag,  at  Tomocz.  Rolling 
had  also  been  applied  to  the  temporary  timber- 
staging  emploj'od  for  the  erection  of  the  perma- 
nent structure.  This  method  was  illustrated  by 
the  successful  erection  of  Saint  Just-road  bridge 
over  the  ArdJche,  in  France,  with  152ft.  clear 
openings  spanned  by  arched  wrought-iron  ribs. 
Another  example  was  Regoa-bridge  over  the 
Douro,  in  Portugal,  with  spans  of  162ft.  and 
263ft.  ;  here  the  rolling  timber-stage  got  so 
strained  in  the  earlier  operations  as  to  require 
the  support  of  intermediate  timber-piers  in 
crossing  the  later  spans. 

4.  Erection  by  building-out,  in  which  the 
permanent  structure  was  made  use  of  for  its  own 
erection,  dispensed  altogether  with  extraneous 
appliances,  these  having  been  successively  less 
and  less  depended  upon  in  the  modes  of  erection 
previously  described ;  lifting  bodily  required 
less  plant  than  staging,  and  building-out 
still  less.  El  Cinca-bridge,  in  Spain,  the 
fir.st  erected  by  building-out,  had  an  arch  of 
230ft.  .=pan,  each  half  of  which  was  erected  as  a 
cautaliver  or  wall-bracket  pi'ojecting  from  the 
abutments  until  thtir  ends  met  midway.  At 
the  steel  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis, 
with  two  side  arches  of  502ft.  span,  and  a 
central  one  of  520ft.,  the  half-arches  were 
erected  from  the  masonry  piers,  proceeding  on 
both  sides  of  the  piers  simultaneously,  so  that 
the  lateral  strains  should  counterbalance  one 
another.  The  most  recent  example  of  erec- 
tion by  building-out  was  the  railway-bridge 
crossing  the  Douro,  near  Oporto,  with  a 
crescent-shaped  arch  of  525ft.  span,  the 
height  of  the  extrados  at  the  crown  being 
200ft.  above  the  water.  The  abutments  and 
the  iron  piers  on  each  bank  having  been  first 
erected,  and  the  continuous  roadway  girders 
having  been  pushed  across  them  far  enough  to 
overhang  the  arch  105ft.  at  each  side,  the  arch 
itself  was  then  erected,  panel  by  panel,  from  the 
springinor,  the  overhanging  panels  being  suc- 
cessively supported  by  wire-ropes  tying  their 
outer  extremities  to  the  horizontal  girder  over- 
head, where  it  rested  on  the  pier.  The  principal 
details  connected  with  the  erection  of  this  bridge 
were  described  at  length,  as  an  example  of  work 
carried  to  a  completely  successful  issue  under 
conditions  insuring  great  safety.  Exceptional 
cases  apart,  iron  bridges  of  all  kinds,  from  arched 
bridges  to  lattice  swing -bridges,  admitted  of 
being  erected  without  the  use  of  auxiliary  girders 
or  staging;  and  un'er  good  management  it 
seemed  likely  that  such  independent  modes  of 
erection  would  most  frequently  prove  econo- 
mical. 


The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  dia- 
grams . 


THE  LATER  PERIOD  OF  ARCHAIC 
GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

ON  Friday  last  the  new  Profe.ssor  of  Archteo- 
logy  at  University  College,  London,  Mr. 
C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  Keeper  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  wound  up  his  inaugural  course  of 
lectures  on  "  Archaic  Greek  Art ''  with  an  extra 
one  on  ' '  The  Later  Period  of  Archaic  Greek 
Sculpture."  The  five  previous  lectures  treated 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  Greek  art,  from  its  rude 
beginnings  at  Mycen»  to  the  period  when  great 
advances  had  been  made  in  the  casting  of 
bronze,  when  marble  had  come  into  more 
general  use  as  the  material  of  sculpture,  and 
when  we  first  found  Greek  inscriptions  on  works 
of  art.  In  these  five  lectures  Greek  art  was 
traced  to  as  late  as  about  B.C.  520.  The  later 
archaic  period  might  be  conceived  as  extending 
over  about  the  half-century  from  B.C.  520  to 
about  B.C.  470,  soon  after  which  date  Phidias 
flourished.  This  period  of  50  years  was  preg- 
nant with  great  historical  revolutions,  the  rdti- 
mate  results  of  which  were  to  establish  the 
pre-eminence  of  Hellenic  civilisation  and  secure 
the  national  independence.  Within  this  period 
fell  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae  from 
Athens,  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by 
Gelon,  and  his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother 
Hiero  at  Syracuse  ;  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
from  Persia,  and  their  final  submission  after  the 
fall  of  Miletus ;  the  successive  victories  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
Plataea.  In  the  same  age  tragedy  under 
Phrynichus  and  .flischylus  was  developed  at 
Athens,  Pindar  flourished,  and  Herodotus  was 
bom.  The  progress  of  art  during  the  same 
period  was  comraensm-ate  with  these  great 
changes.  One  principal  cause  of  this  was  the 
growing  importance  of  the  great  Agonistic 
festivals,  especially  of  that  of  Olympia.  It 
became  the  custom  for  victorious  athletes  or 
winners  of  the  chariot-race  or  horse-race  to 
dedicate  statues  and  groups  in  commemoration 
of  their  victory  either  at  Olympia  or  in  their 
native  cities.  Bronze  was  the  principal  material 
used,  and  thus  the  artists  gradually  learnt  how 
to  represent  groups  in  violent  action,  while  their 
observation  of  nature  was  sharpened  by  the 
study  of  living  forms.  Ageladas,  an  Argive 
sculptor,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Phidias,  made 
several  of  these  groups.  Onatas  of  lEgma, 
was  another  celebrated  sculptor  of  this  period. 
He  made  at  Olympia  a  group  representing  the 
Greek  heroes  casting  lots  who  should  fight  with 
Hector,  and  other  groups  and  statues  at 
Olympia.  Three  artists  of  this  period — Cana- 
chus,  Callon,  Calamis — are  associated  in  two 
well-known  passages  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
from  which  we  gather  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
Roman  critics,  Canachus  and  Callon  were  harder 
in  style  than  Calamis  and  less  true  to  nature. 
The  most  notable  work  from  the  Attic  school  in 
this  period  was  the  group  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  by  Critius  and  Nesiotes,  of  which 
we  may  form  some  notion  from  a  group  in 
marble  extant  at  Naples,  from  an  Athenian 
coin,  and  from  a  vase.  Calamis,  who  was  an 
Athenian  artist,  excelled  in  the  representation 
of  horses,  and  commemorated  the  Olympic 
victories  of  Hiero  by  bronze  groups  at  Olympia. 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  was  another  sculptor 
who  made  statues  of  Olympic  victors,  and  who 
is  distinguished  as  having  made  considerable 
advance  towards  the  more  correct  rendering  of 
nature,  especially  in  the  representation  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  its  veins  and  muscles. 
The  temples  built  in  this  period  further  pro- 
moted the  progress  of  sculpture  by  the  decora- 
tions they  required  in  the  metopes  and 
pediments.  Thus  artists  were  exercised  in  the 
composition  of  complicated  groups  of  figures 
in  the  round.  The  lecturer  then  described  the 
various  drawings  which  vrere  exhibited: — Two 
metopes  from  temples  at  Selinus,  in  Sicily  (the 
earlier  might  date  from  as  early  as  B.C.  600,  the 
other  probably  as  late  as  B.C.  470)  ;  one  side  of 
the  frieze  of  the  Harpy  tomb ;  casts  of  two 
Sphinxes  from  Xanthus  ;  a  bronze  representing 
the  Apollo  of  Miletus  ;  the  western  pediment  of 
the  temple  of  Athene,  at  iEgina ;  a  coin  of 
Sy  racuse  of  the  time  of  Gelon  I.  ;  a  terra-cotta 
figure  from  Camirua,  in  Rhodes  ;  the  warrior  on 
an  Athenian  stele,  by  Aristocles  ;  and  a  seated 
figure  of  Athene,  from  Athens. 
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ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 

IN  a  lottor  to  the  Tunes  of  Tuesday,  Archdeacon 
Blomfiold  writes:  — 
"  Without  desiring  to  stir  tho  ashes  of  a  con- 
troversy now,  perhaps,  beginning  to  die  out, 
and  without  hoping  to  alter  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion, I  yet  feel  constrained  to  ask  you  to  pub- 
lish ono  letter  from  me,  and  one  only,  on  tho 
restoration  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Alban's.  I  do  so  as  one  of  those  for  whom 
an  official  stall  is  provided  in  tho  new  cathedral, 
and  as  representing  in  some  degree  an  important 
part  of  the  diocese — tho  county  of  Essex.  Many 
of  us  still  object  strongly  to  the  plan  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Beckett,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  Perpendicular  west 
window,  and  the  substitution  of  one  of  modern 
design.  "We  do  not  consider  that  this  step  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  former  church-builders 
would  have  treated  the  work  of  their  predecessors 
exactly  as  it  now  proposed  to  treat  tho  work  of 
Abbot  Wheathampstead.  Because  others  did 
wrong  in  the  loth  or  the  ICth  century,  that  does 
not  justify  our  doing  a  similar  wrong  in  the  19th. 
— The  public  have  now  before  them  the  design 
of  Sir  E.  Beckett,  in  the  Building  News  for 
November  26,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  in  the 
same  periodical  for  December  3,  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  in  a  form  which  presents  it  more  advan- 
tageously to  the  eye.  Of  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  designs  in  other  respects  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  speak,  but  many  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  'conservative  restoration'  which  was  advo- 
cated by  Canon  Davys  in  his  paper  read  at  an 
archseological  meeting  at  Lincoln  in  October  last, 
and  which  is  carried  out  in  Mr.  Scott's  design 
by  the  retention  of  the  west  window  as  it  is,  is 
far  more  worthy  of  the  cathedral,  and  more  in 
keeping  with  what  has  already  been  done  there, 
than  such  a  departure  from  all  indications  of  the 
original  work  as  is  involved  in  Sir  E.  Beckett's 
new  window.  Against  that  departure,  and 
against  that  part  only  of  Sir  Edmund's  munifi- 
cent restoration,  we  desire  to  record  our  emphatic 
if  unavailing  protest." 

The  Academy  criticises  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
design  for  the  west  front  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
which  we  published  on  the  26th  inst.,  as  follows : 
"  We  are  told  that  it  is  in  the  '  Early  Decorated 
style,'  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  carrying 
its  century  very  plainly  written  upon  it.  The 
only  mistake  a  future  critic  is  likely  to  make 
about  its  date  is  to  put  it  at  1840  instead  of  1880. 
Nothing  of  the  old  front  is  to  be  retained  except 
part  of  the  doorways.  The  fifteenth-century 
window,  which,  although  not  a  work  of  a  high 
class,  was  at  least  designed  with  some  architec- 
tural knowledge,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
dignity  of  the  nave,  is  replaced  by  a  clumsily 
designed  '  geometrical '  window  inspired  largely 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  east  window  at  Doncaster. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  depress  the  nave  as 
much  as  the  old  one  raised  it.  The  wings  have 
no  windows,  and  are  covered  with  blank  arcades, 
which  we  should  not  have  discovered  to  be  in 
the  '  Early  Geometrical  style '  if  we  had  not 
been  told  it.  But  the  crowning  bungle  is  in  the 
gables  which  surmount  the  entrances,  especially 
in  those  at  the  sides.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
important  abuilding  as  St.  Alban's  Abbey  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  whim  of  an  obstinate  amateur  ; 
but  the  execution  of  his  design  at  his  own  ex- 
pense will  be  his  most  appropriate  punishment, 
and  the  next  generation  will  judge  of  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stop 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 
"TIS^E  have  several  times  noticed  the  new 

T  T  Sunbury  Wall  Decoration,  introduced 
some  time  since  by  Messrs.  Walton  and  Co.,  of 
Sunbury  -  on  -  Thames,  under  the  name  of 
"Linoleum-Muralis."  This  material,  "which 
has  been  deservedly  received  with  public  favour, 
is  henceforth  to  be  called  "  Lincrusta-Walton," 
ivomliiinm,  flax,  and  criifitn  relief,  the  inventor's 
name  being  added  to  prevent  other  firms  from 
using  the  word  "  Lincrusta "  after  the  first 
patent  has  expired. 

The  material  has  now  been  in  use  several 
years,  and  has  been  employed  by  many  of  the 
leading  architects  in  important  buildings  in  the 
metropolis  and  provinces.  For  tho  sake  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  know  its  properties, 
we  may  draw  attention  to  its  impermeable  and 
non-conductive  nature,  its  hardness  and  tough- 
ness, the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned 
and  fi.Tcd,  qualities  which  must  commend  them- 


selves to  all  sanitarians  and  practical  builders, 
and  wliich  place  it  almost  alone  among  the 
various  kinds  of  wall-lining.  It  is,  however, 
its  artistic  merits  as  a  wall  decoration  that  have 
made  it  so  successful.  Every  architect  who  has 
seen  it  will  admit  that  it  combines  the  toughness 
and  weatherproof  qualities  of  stamped  leather, 
with  the  decorative  relief  obtained  by  tho  em- 
ployment of  tapestry  or  plaster.  The  sharpness 
and  delicacy  of  the  stamped  ornament  are  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  any  other  material  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  we  may  call  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  pattem-book  lately 
brought  out  by  the  Lincrusta- Walton  Company, 
in  which  will  be  found  numerous  examples  of 
surface  and  dado  decoration,  which  faithfully 
exliibit  the  delicate  precision  and  beauty  of 
low  relief  characteristic  of  the  material.  In 
glancing  over  the  designs,  we  find  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  decoration.  The  fluted  dado 
(No.  120}  is  admirably  suited  for  halls  and  cor- 
ridors, and  the  more  elaborate  patterns,  as  the 
Japanese-panelled  patterns,  Nos.  129  and  132,  are 
adapted  for  rooms.  We  find  the  makers  have  not 
confined  them.selves  to  one  style,  but  have  gone  in 
for  Late  English  Gothic  (called  Early  English), 
Japanese,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Adams' 
styles.  Nos.  129  and  130  are  scarcely  Japanese 
in  spirit ;  but  as  designs  for  a  well-covered  wall 
surface  or  "  filling  "  they  are  admirable.  The 
dado  for  staircase  has  been  made  a  special 
feature,  as  in  No.  139,  where  the  panels  are 
disposed  rectangularly,  the  filUng-in  of  the 
triangular  spaces  left  by  the  rake  of  the  stairs 
being  tastefully  relieved  by  conventional  forms 
and  diapers  in  a  Japanese  style.  The  dado 
(No.  147)  is  another  Japanese-panelled  pattern, 
the  foliage  and  birds  being  tastefully  intro- 
duced upon  a  groundwork  of  sunple  diaper. 
We  may  also  commend  the  panel  No.  149. 
The  patterns  for  "fillings"  show  a  variety 
based  on  natural  plants  more  or  less  con- 
ventionalised, and  adapted  for  drawing-rooms, 
libraries,  dining-iooms,  and  every  kind  of  wall- 
decoration.  The  delicate  flower.  No.  121,  the 
simple  Gothic  xmttern,  122,  the  Renaissance 
design,  123,  and  No.  130  and  131  are  pleasing 
adaptations  of  foliage  for  the  purpose,  avoiding 
the  faults  of  over-elaboration  and  complexity. 
For  libraries  and  bedrooms  the  patterns.  No. 
131,  "Gothic  Lily,"  and  No.  133,  "Rosette," 
are  suitable  as  quiet  and  more  conventionalised. 
In  our  opinion  no  style  of  ornamentation  will 
develop  the  beauty  and  capabilities  of  Lincrusta 
more  favourably  than  that  known  as  the  Adams. 
Besides  these  are  plainer  surfaces,  as  the  Crepe 
pattern,  and  the  "  Key,"  a  neat  diaper.  The 
"Cupid"  decoration  and  some  of  the  friezes 
and  borders  are  noticeable  instances  of  low 
relief.  No,  134-137  are  intaglios  ;  very  effective 
borders  are  those  numbered  144,  14.5.  Panel 
patterns  and  mouldings  are  also  shown.  One 
great  merit  in  the  Lincrusta-Walton  is  that 
the  relief  can  be  reinforced  by  pleasing  shades 
of  colour  inherent  to  the  material.  Four  dis- 
tinct coloui's  are  manufactured,  from  dark  and 
reddish  chocolate  to  an  harmonious  neutral  tint  of 
warm  tone,  and  these  are  distinguislied  by  letters, 
so  that  in  ordering  it  is  merelj-  necessary  to 
specify  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  index  of 
self -colours.  In  fixing  the  Lincrusta,  care  is 
required  in  cutting  the  edges  straight,  but  the 
instructions  given  will  enable  any  workman  to 
understand  the  operation.  Glue  and  paste  are  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter,  and  as  thick  as  it  is 
possible  to  use  it,  the  mixture  being  laid  on 
lightly  with  a  stiff  brush.  For  damp  walls  a 
specially- made  varnish  is  supplied,  with  which 
the  walls  are  covered  in  two  coats,  one  being  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  the  other  is  applied. 

There  are  various  uses  of  the  material  besides 
wall  decoration.  For  book-binding  it  seems  to 
be  admirably  fitted,  and  surpasses  leather  itself 
as  a  material  for  fine  ornament.  It  can  also  be 
used  with  equal  effect  for  ornamental  cabinet 
work  and  panels,  to  chimney-pieces,  and 
wherever,  in  fact,  stamped  leather  has  been  used 
as  a  background  for  setting-off  china,  and  bric- 
a-brac,  &c.  Its  capacity  for  receiving  fine  orna- 
mentation in  reli  -f  would  make  it  a  useful  substi- 
tute for  ceilings  where  the  delicate  Wedgwocd-like 
relief  might  be  enhanced  by  the  neutral  tints  of 
the  material,  or  by  painting  and  gilding.  For 
public  buildings,  such  as  concert-halls,  churches, 
banks,  hotels,  tho  combination  of  durability  with 
its  sanitary  and  artistic  qualities  seems  to  give  it 
undoubted  advantages,  and  will  lead  to  its  ex- 
tended employment. 


We  notice,  from  a  pamphlet  which  accompanies 
the  pattem-book,  that  a  considerable  reduction 
has  lately  been  made  in  the  price  of  the  material 
— never  excessive,  considering  its  advantages  and 
its  durability. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

Ancient  Babylonian  Kings. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  held  on  Tuesday  night,  at  9,  Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street  (Dr.  Samuel  Birch 
presiding),  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Theo.  G. 
Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum,  on  "  A  New 
List  of  Babylonian  Kings,  c.  B.C.  1200  to  2000." 
This  paper  contained  some  remarks  upon  the 
place  in  the  chronology  of  the  East  of  certain 
Babylonian  Kings  whose  names  had  lately  been 
discovered,  and  which  will  help  to  fUl  up  many 
gaps  in  the  chronology  and  history  of  th& 
country.  The  tablets  upon  which  the  names  are 
recorded  come  mostly  from  the  excavations 
carried  on  by  M.  Rassam's  overseer  upon  the 
site  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  principal  tablet  is 
of  unbaked  clay,  very  small  in  size,  but  in  an 
almost  perfect  condition.  The  obver.se,  which 
contains  the  principal  list,  has  the  names  of 
eleven  Kings  of  Babylon,  with  the  length  of 
their  reigns,  and  is  a  duplicate  part  of  the 
tablet  published  by  the  late  George  Smith  under 
the  title  of  ' '  Fragments  of  an  Inscription  giving 
part  of  the  Chronology  from  which  the  Canon 
of  Berosus  was  copied." 

DovEE. — St.  Radigtjnd's  Abbey. — Tlie  ex- 
cavations commenced  last  spring  at  St.  Radi- 
gund's  Abbey,  which  yielded  such  satisfactory 
results,  are  now  being  continued  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Ussher,  and  during 
last  week  the  foundations  of  the  high  altar  were 
discovered.  It  stands  at  a  distance  of  14ft. 
from  the  east  wall  of  the  choir,  and  is  14ft.  in 
length,  being  only  2ft.  wide.  The  councQ  of 
the  Kent  ArchEeological  Society  have  made  a 
satisfactory  grant  of  money  for  the  continuation 
of  these  works. 


ARCHITECTTJRAL  &  AKCH-ffiOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

British  Aech.t;ological  Association. — The 
second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  Mr.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 
Jlr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  Romano-British  fragments  of  pottery,  found 
at  Manor  Farm,  Wanborough  Plain,  Wilts, 
where  foundations  of  buildings  have  been  met 
with,  and  others  are  believed  to  exist.  Mr.  Hills- 
described  the  poisition,  on  the  line  of  the  13th 
Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  suggested  that  it  was  the 
site  of  a  lost  Roman  station,  being  where  one 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  relation 
to  Spince,  the  next  one  on  the  line  of  road.  Mr. 
Way  exhibited  some  Roman  coins,  recently 
found  at  Exeter;  and  the  Rev.  Maude  a  large 
series  of  foreign  silver  coins.  Mr.  Butcher  pro- 
duced a  fragment  of  Roman  Samian  ware  from 
the  Wall  of  London,  now  opened  at  the  back  of 
America-square  ;  and  the  Chairman  a  perfect 
tile  from  the  same  place.  It  measures  Hiin.  by 
r2jin.,  and  is  2in.  thick.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  wall,  and, 
after  description  of  the  discovery,  pointed  out 
its  resemblance  to  the  wall  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  was  then  described  in  a  shoii 
paper.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed,  and 
carried  unanimously,  to  Major-Genei-al  Milman, 
C.B.,  Major  of  the  Tower,  H  M.  Office  of 
Works,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  for  their  united 
efforts  in  having  the  fragment  cleared  for  in.«pec- 
tion,  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  Association. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  then  described  at  length 
the  very  remarkable  discoveries  that  have  re- 
warded the  exploration  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Vinoriura,  the  modern  Binchester.  This  costly 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  Proud,  of 
Bishop's  Auckland,  under  Dr.  HooppeU'n 
direction.  The  external  walls  have  been  traced, 
and  found  to  have  been  built  on  an  earlier 
British  wall.  The  plinth  is  chamfered,  similar 
to  the  wall  in  America-square.  A  paved  road, 
30ft.  wide,  extends  through  the  station,  and  the 
walls  of  many  private  dwellings  still  remain, 
many  of  the  doorways  having  bases  of  pillars  in 
position.  A  large  circular  building  was  cleared 
out,  and  here  and  elsewhere  tho  walls  were  found 
to  be  lined  with  hot-air  flues  of  terra-cotta, 
kept  in  position  by  T-irons.  Traces  of  recon- 
struction were  found  in  every  direction,  and  ft 
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mutilated  statue  of  Flora  was  found  serving  as 
a  support  to  some  paving.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  large  coloured  draw- 
ings, wliich  gave  a  clear  idea  of  these  important 
and  extensive  discoveries.  A  large  portion  of 
the  station  remains  to  be  opened  out,  although 
so  much  has  been  done. 

Cambeidoe  AxTiauAEiAN  Society. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Monday  week, 
the  president,  Professor  Hughes,  F.S.A.,  gave 
the  result  of  inquiries  and  excavations  he  had 
made  along  the  line  of  Watt's  Dyke  and  Offa's 
Dyke.  He  showed  that  the  engineers  of  the 
dykes  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  most  easily 
defended  points,  but  that  they  were  carried  in 
as  straight  a  line  as  possible  from  north  to  south. 
In  several  cases  no  fosse  had  ever  been  made, 
and  the  steeper  slope  of  the  valley,  and  the  fosse, 
where  any  existed,  were  on  the  west  side.  The 
ditches  were,  therefore,  a  boundary  line,  and  not 
a  defence.  The  only  remains  which  had  been 
found  in  them  were  Roman  coins,  and  pottery, 
and  an  altar,  and  the  whole  evidence  of  age  was 
most  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  ChurchiU,  Babington, 
said  he  believed  the  dykes  were  a  boundary 
fence,  and  were  also  thrown  up  to  prevent 
marauding  by  the  dwellers  on  the  west.  He 
described  the  very  similar  earthworks  in  East 
Anglia  known  as  the  Devil's  Ditch,  Balsham 
Dyke,  and  Fleam  Dyke,  and  said  that  they,  too 
afforded  a  defence  on  the  eastern  side — in  this 
case  against  the  Mercians.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoopell  showed  a  curved  flint  knife,  6in.  long, 
a  stone  mace,  the  first  found  in  England,  and 
resembling  a  weapon  used  by  the  natives  of  New 
Ouinea,  and  a  bronze  celt,  all  found  in  the  fens, 
at  Littleport,  Cambs.  The  mace  was  a  disc, 
having  a  sharp  edge  all  round,  and  a  hole  drilled 
through  the  centre  for  the  insertion  of  a  wooden 
staff.  Mr.  W.  White  read  a  paper  on  the 
■"Rubbish  Pits"  found  in  association  with 
Roman  remains,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  were  the  receptacles  of  the  debris  of  funeral 
pyres,  and  that  the  fragments  of  Samian  ware 
almost  invariably  found  in  them  were  vessels 
broken  after  being  offered  to  the  gods,  the  brass 
coins  also  common  being  those  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  corpses  to  pay  the  fare  of  Charon. 

Edinburgh  Aechitectueal  Associ.vtion. — A 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  last  week, 
the  president,  Mr.  J.  M'Laohlan,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  R.  Morham,  city  architect,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Urban  Amenity,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
discussed  the  desirability  of  there  being  some 
powers  for  the  supervision  of  buildings  given  to 
the  public  authorities  with  regard  to  matters  of 
taste,  referring  to  various  instances  in  which 
the  amenity  of  towns  and  districts  had  been  im- 
proved or  spoiled  by  building  operations.  He 
alluded  particularly  to  the  want  of  architectural 
character  in  the  great  majority  of  the  tenements 
of  the  humbler  classes,  which  bulk  so  largely  in 
the  suburbs  of  most  of  our  principal  towns,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  only  hope  of  ame- 
lioration in  this  respect  lay  in  improved  educa- 
tion, and  a  greater  interest  being  taken  by  the 
people  generally  in  the  architecture  of  their 
dwellings. 

LivEEPOOL  Aechitecttjbai  Society.  —  The 
third  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt -street,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  December  1st.  The  president,  Mr. 
C.  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair,  when  a 
discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  "  Some 
City  Improvements."  Mr.  Wm.  Parslow, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  opening  the  discussion,  explained 
that  the  subject  would  probably  induce  the  belief 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  some  grand 
general  scheme  for  street  iraprovementsj  but  such 
was  not  the  case — his  thoughts  were  of  much 
smaller  matters.  He  had  seen  and  heard  of  so 
many  accidents  arising  from  carelessness  in 
hoisting  goods  into  warehouses  in  crowded 
business  thoroughfares,  such  as  North  John- 
street,  that  he  thought  the  corporation  should 
take  some  decided  steps  towards  insi.sting  upon 
proper  ijrotection  being  afforded  the  pxiblic.  The 
ne.\t  evil  that  suggested  itself  to  him,  as 
requiring  consideration,  was  the  danger  to 
which  wayfarers  were  subjected  owing  to  there 
being  uo  by-law  compelling  plumbers  and 
slaters  to  provide  against  broken  slates  and 
other  material  falling  from  roofs  under  repair, 
and  undoubtedly  provision  was  necessary  on  all 
houses  to  prevent  loose  slates  falling  into  the 
streets  ;  there  had  been  serious  accidents 
recently  from  this  cause,  one  ending  fatally. 


There  was  great  want  of  protection  to  life  and 
property  at  the  foot  of  Leece-street  also,  where 
there  were  accidents  almost  weekly  from  run- 
away horses,  and  last  and  not  least  there  was  no 
waiting-room  and  convenience  accommodation 
for  women  in  any  part  of  the  city.  Men  had  been 
fairly  well  cared  for  in  this  respect,  but  women 
had  been  entii'ely  neglected.  He  thought  that 
this  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  proper  accommodation  provided  at 
different  points,  and  if  each  were  partly  free  and 
a  small  charge  made  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
mainder, the  income  would  cover  the  cost  of  the 
whole.  In  the  course  of  the  general  discussion 
that  followed  it  was  stated  that  a  new  Building 
Act  was  being  compiled  by  the  Corporation 
Authorities,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Society  and  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
would  be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  act 
on  the  committee,  in  whose  hands  the  drafting 
of  the  Act  lay,  in  order  that  the  best  informa- 
tion on  all  points  might  be  obtained.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  question  of  warehouse  hoists 
and  protection  to  the  eaves  of  roofs  might  very 
well  be  dealt  with  in  the  new  Act,  together  with 
the  foundations  of  new  buildings,  with  regard  to 
which  great  laxity  appeared  to  prevail  with  the 
authorities,  instances  being  brought  forward  of 
large  ponds  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  being 
entirely  filled  with  refuse  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, and  houses  being  planted  upon  them 
directly  the  operation  was  completed.  The 
president  explained  that  in  London  all  front 
walls  were  carried  above  the  eaves  to  form  para- 
pets, which  effectually  prevented  the  fall  of 
slates,  &c.,  into  the  streets,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  gutters  behind  formed  a  safe  means  of  escape 
from  house  to  house  in  case  of  fires.  Pre- 
viously to  the  holding  of  the  ordinary  meeting 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  class  of  design  and 
construction  in  the  small  library,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Aldridge,  when  13  designs  for  a 
"Cemetery  Chapel"  were  handed  in  by 
students,  several  exhibiting  considerable  merit. 

NOETHEEN  ArCHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. — The 

new  Session  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  by  an 
address  from  the  President,  Mr.  Septimus 
Oswald,  who  took  as  his  subject  "Building 
Societies."  He  showed  in  consequence  of  an 
influx  of  capital  into  English  hands  there  was  a 
sudden  immigration  of  population  a  few  years 
since  into  our  large  towns,  causing  a  sudden 
demand  for  houses.  Rentals  went  up,  and 
many  houses  were  built  and  bought  by  those 
who  had  no  capital  except  what  was  borrowed 
from  building  societies.  An  equally  sudden 
exodus  had  lately  taken  place,  and  the  fictitious 
rise  in  the  value  of  house -property  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  great  depression,  increased  by 
the  fact  that  new  houses  continued  to  be  built, 
decreasing  the  value  of  those  already  in  the 
market,  and  the  earnings  of  building  societies 
had  greatly  diminished.  The  root  of  the  evil 
lay  in  the  untrustworthy  class  of  men  appointed 
as  "inspectors  "  of  the  building  societies,  who 
visited  and  examined  properties  offered  as 
security  or  advances.  Better  and  more  prudent 
men  should  be  employed,  and  the  .scale  of  "  pay- 
ments for  valuations  ' '  should  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  attract  a  higher  class  of  valuer.  Bat  not 
only  the  property  itself,  but  the  circumstances 
and  means  of  the  borrower,  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  an  advance,  and  the  per- 
manent and  prospective  value  of  the  property 
shoidd  also  enter  into  the  calculation. 


Bradniuoh  Church,  Devon,  has  been  much 
improved  and  partially  restored  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  months.  The  tower-arch  has 
been  exposed  to  view  by  the  pulling  down  of  pirt 
of  the  west  gallery.  The  organ  has  been  removed 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  tho  church.  The  west 
window  has  been  tilled  with  coloured  glass  from 
the  iirm  of  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham. 
The  subject  is  "  The  Judgment  Doom."  In  the 
former  so-called  restoration  of  1842  the  old  porch 
was  taken  down,  so  that  the  only  access  to  the 
church  was  by  the  tower  entrance  and  by  the 
chancel-door.  This  deficienoy  is  now  mide  good 
by  the  erection  of  a  porch,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Hay  ward,  who  have  supplied  the 
designs  of  the  new  choir  seats. 

The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools,  in  con- 
nection with  Swan-hill  Chapel,  Shrewsbury,  whs 
laid  last  week.  The  schools  are  estimated  to  cost 
£550,  and  the  plans  are  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Deakin,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  builder  is  Mr.  John 
Gethin. 


CHIPS. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Sharrow,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday,  after  decoration  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Assize  Courts  of  York 
is  in  rapid  progress.  The  new  building  will  be 
of  Classical  design,  and  encased  externally  with 
Whitby  stone.  Its  cost  will  be  between  £3,000 
and  £4,000,  and  the  whole  improvements  will  prs- 
bably  he  completed  by  June  next.  Mr.  Charles 
Fisher,  of  Castlegate,  York,  is  the  architect. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  on  Thursday  week  adversely  to  a 
proposal  that  the  Corporation  should  contribute  to 
the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
Education  in  the  Metropolis,  which  is  being  pro- 
moted by  the  City  Guilds.  The  Court,  however,  dis- 
approved the  Eeport,  and  resolved  to  make  a 
grant  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  five  years. 

An  exhibition  is  announced  of  appliances  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  It  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in  the  great  central 
transept,  and  adjoining  halls,  and  will  be  open 
from  December  22  to  January  11.  Certificates  are 
to  be  awarded  under  the  adjudication  of  com- 
petent authorities. 

The  pirish- church  of  Kidlington,  which  had 
been  closed  for  some  time,  was  reopened  after 
restoration  on  Thursday  fortnight.  The  work  of 
restoration  at  the  church,  which  consisted  chiefly 
in  renewing  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  aisle-wall,  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.,  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford,  was  the  architect. 

A  new  wing  of  the  Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home, 
at  Hampstead,  was  opened  on  Friday.  The 
"  Boileau  Wing"  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  and 
provides  laundry  accommodation  in  the  basement 
and  a  play-room  on  ground-floor.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  S.  Edmeston,  and  the  con- 
tractors Messrs.  Lucas  and  Son. 

Mr.  Edward  Cousins,  who,  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  held  the  office  of  borough 
engineer  of  Swansea,  has,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  town  council, 
asking  that  they  should  appoint  him  as  consulting 
engineer  only. 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  Professor  Gardner, 
who  has  been  appoioted  successor  to  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Churchill  Babington  in  the  Disbrey  chair  of 
Arclia;ology,  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  Senate- 
house,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  February 
next. 

The  Midland  Bailway  Company  are  about  to 
construct  a  loop  line  of  railway  between  Holmes 
and  Masborough,  for  mineral  tiaffic.  The  perma- 
nent railway  will,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
pany's custom,  he  laid  by  their  own  servants,  but 
contracts  have  been  let  for  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Mrinchester  and  Sheffield  Railway  Com- 
pany's Canal ;  that  for  ironwork  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Handyside  and  Co.,  of  Derby,  and  that 
for  masonry  by  Messrs.  Chadwick  and  Co.,  of 
Masborough.  The  bridge  will  be  113ft.  Gin.  in 
span,  and  will  be  carried  on  girders  Oft.  deep, 
supported  on  four  caisson  piles  each  5ft.  in  dia- 
meter. The  ironwork  in  the  bridge  will  weigh 
240  tons. 

A  stained- glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary-le-Elms 
parish-church,  Ipswich,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Walton  Turner.  It  is  a  single-light,  and  has 
as  subject  "Purity,"  represented  by  a  female 
figure  holdiog  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Berners-street,  London,  executed  the 
window,  and  the  mason's  work  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Wigg  and  Wright,  of  Ipswich. 

Mr.  John  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  has  been 
elected  city  surveyor  by  the  local  board  of  Ely. 

The  north  transept  window  iu  St.  Nicholas' 
parish-church,  Great  Yarmouth,  has  ju5t  been 
tilled  with  stained-glass,  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Harley 
Christmas,  of  that  town,  in  commemoration  of  the 
attainment  of  his  86th  year.  The  subject  is  "  The 
Ascension,"  copied  from  a  painting  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  donor  by  Augelo  Brouzini,  a  Florentine 
artist  of  the  IGth  century  ;  and  in  order  to  provide 
unbroken  space  for  the  figure  of  Our  Lord,  the 
centre  muUion  has  been  removed  from  the  window, 
and  tho  tracery  has  also  becu  rearranged.  Messrs. 
Buckley,  of  AVigmore-street,  London,  W.,  carried 
out  the  work. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  elected  on  the  1st  inst. 
as  f.ssistiut  survej^ois,  Messrs.  Alaway  and  Haw- 
trey,  from  amongst  a  large  number  of  candidates. 

The  first  line  of  the  fifth  paragraph  in  the 
second  column,  p.  663,  last  issue,  respecting  the 
aanounoement  of  the  Building  Exhibition,  in  April 
next,  should  have  read  "The  Building  Exhibition 
hehl  in  April  last."  Mr.  Black's  address  (where 
all  applications  for  space,  <S:o.,  are  to  be  made)  is 
IGl,  not  162,  Strand. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 


GARDEN   COENES   HOUSE,   CHELSEA  EMBANK- 
MENT. 

This  house  is  situated  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
Physic  Gardens  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment. 
The  front  and  flank  walls  are  faced  with  dark  red 
bricks,  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles 
and  Cooper's  ridge  tiles.  The  house  has  a  frontage 
of  about  45ft.,  and  contains  the  following  accom- 
modation : — In  the  basement,  kitchen,  scullery, 
servant's  and  butler's  pantry,  2  bedrooms,  wine 
and  beer  cellars,  w.c,  and  store  and  gla.ss  closets. 
On  the  ground-floor  there  are  a  dining-room, 
morning-room,  and  library.  On  the  first  floor^ 
music-room,  drawing-room,  and  billiard-room. 
On  the  remaining  floors  are  bed  and  bath-rooms, 
with  linen  -  closets,  cistern-room,  and  other 
domestic  offices.  The  principal  staircase  is  of 
oak  with  Cirved  brackets  to  stairs,  and  carved 
newels.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  music- 
room  are  of  panelled  oak,  the  walls  being  re- 
lieved with  tapestry  and  painting,  the  floor 
being  oak  parquet.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
I'Anson  and  Son,  of  7a,  Laurence  Pountney-hill, 
Lindon ;  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Macey  and 
Sons,  Milford  Works,  Battersea.  All  the  wood 
fittings  of  the  music-room  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Howard,  of  Berners -street. 

THE  AECHITECTORAL  ASSOCIATION   MEUAl— DESIGN 
FOE  A  COFFEE  TAVEEN. 

We  illustrate  this  week  some  of  the  success- 
ful drawings  in  this  competition,  a  criticism 
of  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  the  .5th  ult. 
The  site,  a  corner  one,  was  stipulated  to  be 
situated  in  p.  populous  district  in  London,  and 
the  building  was  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  A(  t.  The  chief 
object  in  the  ground-floor  was  to  provide  a 
spacious  bar  with  a  large  eating- room  attached, 
which  could  be  administered  with  ease  and 
privacy  from  the  .serving-room.  This  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  the  smallness  of  the 
site  did  not  admit  of  a  second  stairca.se.  The 
first-floor  plan  is  rather  crowded,  but  fulfils  the 
conditions,  and  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
space  taken  up  by  the  chess-room  had  been 
divided  between  the  club  and  billiard-rooms. 
The  second-floor  plan  was,  according  to  the 
instructions,  to  be  used  altogether  by  the  read- 
ing-room and  secretary's-room,  but  space 
could  have  been  well  spared  on  this  floor  for 
the  chess-room.  The  third-floor  is  used  by  the 
caretaker,  and  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  other 
offices  are  in  the  basement.  It  has  been  a 
primary  consideration  to  well  light  and  ventilate 
all  the  rooms  and  conveniences.  The  author  of 
the  design  is  Mr.  Edwin  M.  B.  Vaughan, 
architect,  of  Cardiff. 


HULL  ASYLUM. 

TliE  buildings  inclose  a  double  square,  furnishing 
on  either  side  a  roomy  airing-ground  for  the 
more  troublesome  of  the  patients.  The  central 
portion  runs  from  south  to  north  in  the  following 
order  : — The  southern  central  position  is  occupied 
by  the  amusement  and  dining-hall,  which  pro- 
jects in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  asylum.  Next 
comes  the  kitchen  divided  by  a  corridor  from  the 
dining-hall  and  sculleries,  together  with  the 
bakery,  flour  stores,  general  grocery  stores, 
vegetable  and  potato-room,  larder  and  dairy. 
Over  the  larder  and  dairy,  &c.,  are  the  bedrooms 
for  the  cook,  kitchen-maids,  housemaids,  and  the 
patients  employed  in  the  kitchen.  On  either 
side  of  the  kitchen  run  the  connecting  corridors, 
through  which  the  patients  pass  to  the  dining 
and  recreation  hall.  The  attendants'  mess- 
rooms  open  into  these,  one  ftir  each  division,  and 
are  conveniently  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
kitchen,  with  the  cook's  room  adjoining.  Next 
in  the  middle  line  we  come  to  a  suite  of  rooms 
comprising  the  surgery  and  patients'  visiting- 
rooms.  These,  with  the  kitchen  and  corridors, 
inclose  a  square  in  which  stands  the  detached 
meat-larder.  A  subway  opens  also  into  square, 
and  allows  the  meat,  vegetables,  coal,  and 
other  provisions  to  be  readily  brought  to  the 
kitchen  and  general  stores.  Finally,  we  have  the 
b'ock  which  contains  the  general  stores,  the 
clerk's  ofiice  and  sitting-room,  the  porter's- 
room,  general  waiting-room^  committee-room, 
and  superintendent's-oflice.  Over  these  are 
placed  the  clerks'  bed-rooms,  two  spare  bed- 
rooms, the  chaplain's-room,  library  and  porter's 
bedroom,  &c.  The  infirmary  blocks  are  two- 
storied  blocks,  and  are  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  the  new  infirmary  blocks  in  the  Durham 
County  Asylum,  which  were  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  The 
floors  provide  all  necessary  accommodation  for 
patients,  including  a  central  day-room  with  four 
small  dormitories,  six  single  rooms,  two  attend- 
ant's-rooms,  a  kitchen  and  scullery,  and  a  small 
visiting-room  on  each  floor,  where  those  patients 
who  are  too  infirm  to  be  taken  to  the  general 
visiting-room  may  see  their  friends.  The  im- 
portance of  a  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  is  now 
generally  admitted.  It  allows  the  serving  of 
beef -tea  and  all  extra  diet  to  be  easily  accom- 
plished at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
contributes  immensely  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  infirm.  The  bath-room,  lavatorj ,  and  water- 
closets  are  in  a  detached  building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  infirmary  with  a  lobby  which  admits 
of  cross  ventilation.  The  block  for  violent  and 
troublesome  patients  is  placed  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  square,  and  consists  of  a  large  day-room 
with  two  adjacent  corridors,  which  can  be  closed 
by  glass  doors,  and  u.sed  as  separate  day-rooms 
if  necessary.  In  connection  with  this  ward  are 
twelve  single  rooms  and  two  attendants'  rooms. 
The  store-rooms,  closets,  urinals,  and  lavatory 
are  in  a  detached  block,  with  gallery  for  cross 
ventilation.  This  waid  provides  accommoJation 
for  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  epileptic 
class.  The  arrangement  is  the  same  for  both 
sexes.  The  blocks  for  cbronic  and  working 
patients  have  on  the  ground-floor  three  large 
day-rooms,  opening  one  into  the  other,  together 
with  a  spacious  lavatory  and  boot.ronm,  stores, 
and  attendant's-rooms.  The  general  bath-room 
is  closely  adjoining,  and  with  its  roomy  dress- 
ing-room is  so  placed  as  to  serve  for  both  these 
and  the  preceding  blocks.  The  water-closets 
are  detached  as  in  the  other  blocks,  with  cross 
ventilation  between  them  and  the  day-room.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  dormitories,  lavatory,  a 
single  bath,  store-rooms,  and  attendant's  rooms. 
The  blocks  for  recent  cases  are  built  out  in  front 
of  the  connecting  corridors,  so  as  to  enjoy  a 
southern  aspect  and  to  leave  the  corridor  free  for 
traffic,  and  to  avoid  what  the  architects  consider 
the  worst  feature  of  some  modern  asylums,  viz.,  a 
subway  or  covered  way.  They  con.sist  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  a  day-room,  dining- 
room,  and  dormitory,  seven  single  rooms,  and 
two  attendants'  rooms,  a  scullery,  stove  and 
bath-rooms.  The  lavatory  and  water-closets 
are  detached  as  in  the  other  blocks.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  epileptic  and  suicidal  dormitories, 
singla  rooms,  attendants'  rooms,  lavatory  and 
closet.  They  are  designed  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Lunacy  Commissioners'  suggestions. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  special  day-room  accom- 
modation has  been  set  apart  for  the  epileptic 
patients,  the  architects'  medical  advisers  being  of 
opinion  that  it  is  better  on  the  whole  (especially 
in  a  small  asylum)  to  divide  the  epileptic  popu- 


lation over  the  general  wards  according  to  their 
peculiar  dispositions.  The  violent  would,  there- 
fore, be  placed  in  the  ward  for  the  more  trouble- 
some, the  quiet  and  well-behaved  in  the  working 
block,  the  feeble  in  the  infirmary.  The  general 
dining- hall,  rccrcation-hall,  and  attendants' 
messrooms  are  placed  where  they  alone  ought  to 
be :  near  to  the  kitchen  and  sculleries,  thus 
ensuring  due  supervision  by  the  housekeeper, 
and  adding  immensely  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patients  and  attendants  by  facilitating  the 
serviug  of  the  food  whilst  it  is  hot.  The  assist- 
ant medical  officer' s  rooms  are  placed  near  to  the 
reception-wards  where  the  cases  requiring  most 
supervision  are  under  treatment.  The  head 
attendant's  rooms  are  centrally  situated,  being 
near  the  dining-hall  and  mess-rooms,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  theinfirmary  blocks.  The  medi- 
cal superintendent's  house  is  near  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  building,  being  connected  to  the 
female  side  near  the  infii'mary  by  a  short  corri- 
dor. The  church  is  some  little  distance  in  front 
of  the  recreation-hall.  Most  of  the  wards  are 
provided  with  verandahs  for  air  and  exercise 
without  exposure  ;  this  feature  is  especially  use- 
ful in  the  infirmaries  and  receiving  wards. 
The  laundry  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
corridor,  near  the  female  working  and  receiving 
blocks.  It  is  capable  for  washing  for  400  people, 
and  is  fitted  with  washing  and  ironing-rooms, 
sorting-rooms,  foul  laundry,  with  separate  ap- 
proach, male  and  female  receiving  and  deliver- 
ing-rooms,  and  drying  closets,  &c.,  and  is  to 
be  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Bradford  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester.  The  exhaust  and  steam  from  the 
engine  will  be  used  for  heating  the  drying  closets 
and  hot-water  circulation  to  day-rooms,  single 
rooms,  and  corridors,  and  the  condense  from  the 
same  wUl  be  used  for  the  boiler  feed,  thereby 
effecting  an  economy  in  fuel,  and  reducing  the 
deposit  in  the  boiler.  The  shaft  for  boiler  has 
a  ventilating  flue  at  .sides  for  drying-closet.  A 
thorough  system  of  ventilation  is  arranged,  the 
rarefying  power  being  supplied  from  the  boiler 
and  kitchen  chimneys,  and  tubes  are  taken  into 
the  various  rooms,  fresh  air  being  admitted  by 
means  of  vertical  tubes,  the  air  in  the  winter 
passing  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  Messrs.  G. 
Jackson  and  Son,  of  Hull,  are  the  general  con- 
tractors, and  the  other  contracts  have  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Haden  and  Sons  for  the  general  en- 
gineering, Messrs.  Benham  and  Son  for  the 
kitchen  fittings  and  stoves,  Messrs.  Bradford 
will  fit  up  the  laundry,  Messrs.  Porter  and  Co., 
of  Lincoln,  the  gasworks.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Brodrick,  of  Hull  (assisted  by 
Dr.  Wallis,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
county  asylum,  at  Whittingham,  in  the  origina) 
arrangement  of  the  plans),  who  obtained  the 
work  in  competition,  their  plans  being  selected  by 
a  referee  appointed  by  the  m'lgistrates  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Luna'-y  Commissioners. 
The  cost  is  about  £50,000. 

EEEEDOS  AND  EETUEN  STALLS  AT  ST.  ALLAN'S 
CATHEDEjU.. 

The  Reredos  for  the  Lady  Chapel  is  to  be  the 
gift  of  the  Freemasons  of  England  ;  it  will  be 
made  by  Mr.  Miskin,  of  St.  Alban's,  the  carving 
being  done  by  Mr.  Brindley.  There  is  just  now 
some  doubt  as  to  the  future  use  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  which  delays  the  order  being  given  for 
its  execution.  The  return  stalls  are  to  be  erected 
a'*  a  memorial  to  the  late  Archdeacon  Mildmay. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  forming  the  sides  of  the 
choir  may  be  presented  by  individuals  ;  their 
cost  will  be  £100  each.  At  present  only  the 
return  stalls  vnth  the  central  entrance  have  been 
ordered.  The  work  is  being  carx'ied  out  by  Mr. 
Brindley.  A'l  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
0.  Scott. 


The  alterations  and  improvements  that  liave 
been  in  progress  in  the  chuich  of  St.  Efimund  the 
King  and  Martyr  and  St.  Nicho'as  Aeons.  Lombard- 
street,  for  some  mouths  past,  under  the  supciio- 
tendence  of  Mr.  Butterfifld,  are  now  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  church  will  be  reopened  for  divine 
service  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  organ  is  being 
enlarged,  and  many  improvements  added  to  it, 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Monk,  of 
King's  College. 

The  town  council  of  Newbury,  at  a  spcci-il  meet- 
ing, have  unanimously  resolve  1  to  offer  premiums 
of  £1C0  fcr  the  best  and  £50  for  the  second  beft 
plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  borough  and  t'  c  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
pledging  the  authority  to  prepare  a  drainage 
scheme,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  before  March  3l8t. 


The  Building  [^ews.  Dec.  10. 1^0. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Bristol  Trade  School  Competitions. — Plans 
have  been  received  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Tr»dc  School  at  Bristol  for  the  Society  of  Mer- 
chant Venturers.  This  is  the  competition  in 
connection  with  which  the  idea  was  conceived  of 
making  the  competing  architects  pay  a  guinea 
each,  which  was  not  to  be  returned  (for  par- 
ticulars see  BuiLDiNO  News  of  Sept.  3,  p.  287). 
We  have  applied,  as  usual,  for  information,  and 
to  know  if  the  designs  are  on  view,  and  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  communication  : — 
TRADE  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

Sir,— Strangers  will  not  be  admitted  to  view  these 
plans.  No  doubt  the  succes.sful  competitor  will  publish 
his  success  as  soon  as  the  award  is  made. — Yours  truly, 

George  H.  Pape. 

Bristol,  7th  Dec,  1880. 
We  should  like  to  hnow  how  many  architects 
have  helped  to  pay  the  £100  premium  which  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  successful  competitor. 

Bueton-on-Teext  Market  Haxl. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  town  council,  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  a  report  from  a  committee  was  read, 
stating  that  the  design  distinguished  as  "  No.  8  " 
appeared  satisfactory,  and  could,  in  their 
opinion,  be  carried  out  for  £8,000,  and  they 
recommended  it  for  the  premium.  Alderman 
Yeomans,  in  bringing  up  the  report,  stated  that 
it  had  since  been  ascertained  that  the  author  of 
design  No.  8  was  a  young  man  at  Birmingham, 
who  had  written  declining  to  undertake  the 
carrying-out  of  the  work  ;  and  the  committee 
thought  that  if  the  council  gave  the  author  the 
60  guineas  premium,  they  would  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  another  architect  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  The  town  clerk  then  read  a  re- 
port by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Jolly,  of  Burton  and 
Nottingham,  which  stated  that  in  their  opinion 
No.  8  design  would  cost  about  £11,000,  No.  16 
about  £10,500,  and  No.  5  about  £9,000,  all  ex- 
clusive of  foundations,  which  in  Burton  would 
probably  be  a  considerable  expense.  After  some 
discussion,  the  question  was  referred  back  for  re- 
consideration. 

Bueton-on-Trent  Workhouse. — The  board  of 
gua'^ians  received,  at  their  last  meeting,  a 
comprehensive  report  from  the  building  com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
workhouse,  in  which  they  recommended  the 
building  of  premises  to  accommodate  500  inmates, 
besides  officers,  in  separate  blocks  or  pavilions, 
with  an  administrative  block  in  the  centre, 
between  the  male  and  female  wards ;  and  that 
the  infirmary  and  schools  be  separate  buildings. 
Out  •  f  82  applications  from  architects  who  were 
wi'  '  to  prepare  plans,  the  committee  recom- 
r"  I  the  following  four  as  most  eligible  :  — 
o.    S.   Nelson,  Leeds,  who  had  erected 

narfdale  and  Brampton  workhouses  ;  Messrs. 
vVilson,  Son,  and  Aid  winkle,  London,  who  had 
ccd  Lambeth  workhouse,  and  carried  out 
ions  to  that  of  St.  George's-in-ths-East ; 
H.  Morton,  South  Shields,  who  had 
erected  South  Shields  and  Hexham  workhouses  ; 
and  Messrs.  Giles  and  Brookhouse,  Derby,  who 
had  erected  the  workhouse  in  that  town.  The 
committee  further  recommended  that  the  archi- 
tect appointed  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  J  per  cent. 
The  board  adopted  the  report  in  its  entirety, 
with  the  exception  that  only  two  of  the  four  archi- 
tects suggested — Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  and  Aid- 
winkle  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton — were  invited  to 
send  in  plans  in  competition,  a  strong  feeling 
being  expressed  in  favour  of  the  block  system  on 
which  Lambeth  and  South  Shields  workhouses 
had  bfen  severally  built  by  these  architects. 

Dot  lac.  Isle  of  Man,  Board  Schools. — In 
an  •  jompetition,  to  which  50  architects 
rep  for  the  erection  of  a  mixed  school  to 

ate   600    children,    the  plans  under 
''mplex,  "     submitted    by  Messrs. 
and   Cheers,    of  Harrington-street 
iji.erpool,  and  Queen  Victoria-sireet,  London, 
were  selected,  who  have  been  appointed  archi- 
tects to  the  committee. 

Tipton  Gas-Woeks. — In  June  last  the  Tipton 
local  board  invited  designs  for  a  gas-works  to 
provide  for  an  annual  consumption  of  60,000,000 
cubic  fee  The  awards  have  now  been  made, 
Mr.  Pi  of  Burham,  obtaining  the  first 
premii  £100,  and  Messrs.  Bromilow  and 

Cheers,  .5,  Queen  Victoria- street,  London, 
and  21,  H  'ngton-street,  Liverpool,  the  second 
of  £50. 

Wesle's  Middle-Class  School,  Truro. — In 
this  competition,  in  which  designs  were  to  in- 
clude provision  for  100  boar  lers,  master's  house, 


school,  class-rooms,  &c.,  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  Etwell,  of  Birmingham,  were  finally  selected, 
and  those  by  Messrs.  Bromilow  and  Cheers,  of 
Liverpool  and  London,  obtained  the  second 
premium. 

 •  — ^^^^  •  

IStuliiins  InttlUrienct 

— — 

Cardiff.  —  CUfton  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Chapel,  Newport-road,  Cardiff,  was  publicly 
opened  on  Saturday.  It  has  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  £3,500,  and  seats  550  persons  ;  the  internal 
dimensions  being  58ft.  by  40ft.  6in.  ;  22ft.  high 
to  springing  of  roof,  and  35ft.  6in.  to  the  centre 
of  ceiling.  The  buildinar  is  Early  Decorated  in 
style,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire  99ft.  in  height 
at  the  principal  angle  of  the  building  over  the 
staircase  to  gallery.  The  materials  are  New- 
bridge-stone, hammer-polled,  with  dressings,  and 
the  whole  of  spire,  in  Bath-stone  ;  and  the  roof- 
ing is  of  bands  of  Bangor  and  Portmadoc  slates. 
The  internal  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine,  stained 
and  varnished,  including  the  roof,  which  is  open 
for  two-thirds  its  height  and  ceiled  and  boarded, 
the  rostrum,  and  Communion-table,  and  the 
pews.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral- 
glass,  the  gable-window  having  margins  of 
coloured  glass.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  and 
Fawckner,  of  London,  Newport,  and  Cardiff, 
were  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  S.  and  A. 
Lewis,  of  Roath,  Cardiff,  the  contractors ;  the 
ironwork,  including  pillars,  gallery-front,  grill, 
and  boundary-fencing,  was  cast  by  Messrs. 
Baker,  of  Newport. 

Fletchino,  Sussex. — The  parish-church  was 
reopened  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  after  complete  re- 
storation, effected  at  a  cost  exceeding  £6,000, 
solely  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Sheffield.  The  chancel- 
roof  has  been  rebuilt  in  oak,  and  the  east  win- 
dow restored,  part  of  the  former  masonry  having 
been  found  buried  in  the  church.  A  new  Com- 
munion-table, in  marble,  has  been  erected,  with 
steps  of  Plymouth  marble,  black,  having  broad 
veins  of  white  ;  the  new  reredos  is  of  black  and 
Siena  marble,  with  an  upper  arcade  of  alabaster. 
The  piscina  has  been  restored,  and  new  sedilia 
erected.  New  chancel-stalls  of  carved  oak  have 
been  erected,  and  the  chancel-screen  has  been  re- 
stored, and  a  Gothic  canopy  in  oak  added,  on  the 
lines  of  the  former  structure.  An  organ  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Eorster  and  Andrews,  of 
Hull,  at  a  cost  of  £700.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
has  been  reconstructed,  the  clerestory  windows 
again  opened  out,  and  new  lean-to  roofs  placed 
upon  the  aisles.  The  nave,  transept,  and  aisles 
have  been  paved  with  glazed  tiles,  specially 
made  in  dark -blue,  green,  and  yellow,  and  other 
colours,  with  borders  and  inlays  of  encaustic 
tiles.  All  the  windows  have  been  reglazed 
with  cathedral  glass  and  tinted  borders,  and  the 
church  has  been  reseated  with  benches  in 
English  oak.  The  old  carved  oak  pulpit  has 
been  set  upon  a  stone  base,  a  new  eagle  lectern 
in  brass  erected,  and  the  old  font  has  been  re- 
placed by  another  in  Portland  stone,  designed 
by  the  architect.  The  doors  are  all  of  new 
English  oak,  with  elaborate  scroll  ironwork.  A 
new  vestry  has  also  been  built.  Mr.  Jno. 
Oldrid  Scott  was  the  architect,  anl  Messrs. 
Cheeseman,  of  Uckfield,  were  the  builders. 

Fi.iMLEY. — The  parish -church  of  Frimley, 
an  edifice  erected  at  the  dawn  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  was  reopened  on  the  2nd  inst.,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  after  restoration.  A  new 
reredos  has  been  erected,  having  an  arcade  of 
Caen  stone  supported  on  columns  of  Devonshire 
marble,  and  enclosing  panels  carved  with  the 
cross,  vine,  and  corn,  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Chel- 
tenham. The  chancel  has  been  paved  with 
Minton's  tiles,  and  a  chancel-arch  built,  carried 
on  columns  of  Devonshire  marble.  The  east 
window  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  three 
lights,  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Powell,  of  London,  the  subjects  being  figiires 
of  Our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  The 
plaster  ceiling,  which  inclosed  the  whole  area 
of  the  church  (a  parallelogram  on  plan),  has 
been  replaced  by  a  boarded  roof  in  which  the 
tie-beams  are  exposed.  The  square  box-pews 
have  been  removed  to  make  way  for  benches  of 
yellow  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  new 
choir-stalls,  pulpit,  and  reading-desk  are  of  oak. 
The  galleries  have  been  cut  back,  the  seats  re- 
arranged, and  a  new  arcaded  front  erected.  Mr. 
T.  Goodchild,  of  the  Aldclphi,  London,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  Woking,  the 
builder.    The  cost  has  been  about  £1,250. 


HuDDEESFiELD. — Holy  Trinity  Church  has 
been  undergoing  alterations,  and  was  reopened 
on  Dec.  6.  The  alterations  include  the  reseat- 
ing of  the  nave  with  polished  pitch-pine  open 
benches,  giving  accommodation  for  552  persons. 
The  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel-floor  have  been 
laid  with  tiles  by  Messrs.  Mintoa,  Hollins,  and 
Co.,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  New  oak  stalls, 
precentor's  desk,  and  reading-desk,  with  richly- 
carved  front,  book-boards,  and  ornamental 
stall  ends  have  been  put  in.  The  pulpit,  com- 
munion-rails, and  reredos  have  been  restored 
and  readjusted.  The  north  vestry  has  been 
raised  and  opened  out  to  the  church,  with  arched 
openings  to  north  aisle  and  chancel,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  organ.  The  restorations 
have  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
John  Kirk  and  Son,  architects,  Huddersfield 
and  Dewsbury. 

Mells. — The  parish-church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Mells,  Somerset,  was  reopened  on  the  30th  ult. 
It  is  a  15th-century  structure,  consisting  of 
chancel  and  nave,  with  aisles  to  both,  tower, 
vostry,  and  south  porch.  In  the  nave  new  floors 
have  been  laid,  of  wooden  herring-boned  blocks 
under  the  seats,  and  of  Minton's  tiles  in  the 
passages.  The  plaster  has  been  removed  from 
the  walls,  which  have  been  pointed.  The  church 
is  lighted  artificially  by  two  chandeliers,  and  by 
lamps  with  duplex  burners,  the  former  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Singer  amd  Son,  Frome,  the  latter 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard,  of  London. 
A  new  pulpit  of  Bath  stone,  with  Portland 
stone  steps,  has  been  erected,  and  also  a  new 
chancel-screen.  Perpendicular  in  style,  richly 
carved  in  oak.  In  the  chancel  the  walls  have 
been  refaced  with  local  ashlar,  and  the  corbels 
supporting  the  roof  principals  have  been  carved 
with  figures  of  angels.  A  new  reredos  has 
been  erected  in  Doulting  stone,  with  Devon- 
shire marble  columns  dividing  it  into  panels, 
which  contain  carved  rejsresentations  of  the 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
and  the  Crucifixion.  The  choir  desks  and  stalls 
are  carved  in  oak,  the  floor  has  been  relaid  with 
Minton's  tiles.  A  new  organ,  built  by  Mr. 
Voules,  of  Bristol,  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
£330 ;  the  organ-case  is  of  oak,  and  the  pipes 
have  been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Grant,  Bros.,  of 
Frome.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Henry  Woodyer, 
of  Gratham,  near  Guildford,  and  the  contrac- 
tors were  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Frome ;  the  clerk 
of  works  was  Mr.  Finnell,  who  also  carved  the 
pulpit,  the  corbels,  and  other  work.  The  reredos 
carving  was  by  Mr.  NichoUs,  of  Lambeth,  and 
that  of  the  screen  by  Mr.  Thos.  Stillman,  of 
Bath. 

Needwood  — Christ  Church,  Needwood,  com- 
monly called  the  Forest  Church,  was  reopened 
for  Divine  service  on  Advent  Sunday,  after 
having  been  closed  since  the  middle  of  May. 
The  old  pews  and  benches  have  been  all  re- 
moved, and  have  been  replaced  by  pitch-pine 
seats.  The  stone  flooring,  which  was  much 
decayed  and  broken,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
flooring  of  Minton's  tiles,  with  a  through 
system  of  ventilation  under  it ;  new  wooden 
platforms  have  been  placed  under  the  seats,  the 
old  windows  have  been  taken  out,  and  new 
stonework  of  a  Gothic  pattern  has  been  inserted 
in  them.  The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
building,  a  new  prayer-desk  and  lectern  have 
been  set  up,  the  pulpit  has  been  lowered  and 
embellished,  a  new  oak  altar-rail  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  former  metal  unecclesiastical  one, 
the  inside  of  the  building  has  been  recoloured 
and  the  woodwork  repainted,  and  altogether  the 
church  may  be  said  to  be  greatly  beautified  and 
improved.  T'hese  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  H.  Stevenson,  buUder,  of  Burton-on- 
Trent,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Jolley,  architects,  of  Nottingham  and  Burton- 
on-Trent. 


At  the  meeting,  last  week,  of  the  Clerkenwell 
vestry,  a  recommendation  from  a  committee  was" 
received  that  the  salary  of  the  surveyor  about  to  be 
appointed  commence  at  £200  per  annum,  and  that  a 
resolution  passed  in  July,  1875,  fixing  the  salary  at 
£300,  be  rescinded.  To  this  an  amendment  was 
moved  that  the  salary  commence  at  £250  a  year. 
It  having  been  stated  that  £200  was  inadequate  to 
the  responsibilities  of  so  large  a  parish  as 
Clerkenwell,  the  amendment  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  textile  and  dyeing 
departments  of  the  Yorkshire  C  allege,  at  Leeds, 
were  opened  on  Frida}'  last. 
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bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 

Eeceived.— J.  W.  and  Son.— D.  and  Co.— P.  and  F.— E. 
S.  and  Co.— S.  L.-J.  M.— W.  T.— L.  and  N.W.  Ry.  Co. 

Q.UEEN  Anne,  Leeds.  (Letter  inserted.  An  iuclosure 
came  therewith,  which  must  have  been  sent  in  mistake. 
Please  send  address  that  we  may  return  it.)— J.  P.  (We 
fear  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  committees  do  act  in 
the  manner  you  describe,  and  that  some  architects  are 
contented  to  avail  themselves  of  the  badly  requited 
labour  of  their  professional  brethren.  With  such  a 
clause  in  the  conditions  as  you  quote,  there  is  no  doubt 
all  the  premiated  designs  are  the  property  of  the  com- 
mittee.)—School  OF  Art.  (You  can  get  them  through 
your  local  master,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Science 
and  Ai-t  Department,  South  Kensington.) — An  Old 
Subscriber.  (No.) 

Drawings  Received.— T.  Mitchell,  W.  Scott,  M. ;  S.  C, 
Junr.  ;  A,  G.,  W.  C,  Geo.  Baines,  Jos.  F.  W.,  Henry 
L,  Gay,  Chicago,  111. ;  E.  E.  H. 

"  BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Will.  (Your  long  letter  about  so  trifling  a  matter  must 
be  a  joke.  We  suggested  the  dimensions  of  the  studio, 
but  to  disqualify  a  well-planned  design  for  an  excess  of 
a  foot  or  a  few  inches  is  too  absurd.  If  you  had  any 
competition  experience  you  would  not  have  made  so 
trivial  an  objection.) 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDiNa  Ne-ws. 
Sir, — The  "  future  of  cement "  foreshadowed 
iu  your  leading  article  in  the  number  of  the 
2Gth  ult.  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
in  those  sanguine  and  advanced  intelligences 
who  have  accepted  Portland  cement  and  its 
various  outcomes,  as  rendered  from  time  to  time 
in  your  valuable  journal.  I  never  expected  to 
see,  in  your  columns,  such  a  dogma  propounded 
as  that  having  reference  to  the  quality  of  mortar 
joints,  upon  which  subject  you  say  :  "  Regard- 
ing the  structural  conditions  of  a  wall,  it  doe.s 
not  appear  to  us  any  economy  to  require  that 
tke  mortar  joints  should  be  of  greater  strength 
than  the  bricks  themselves,  as  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  advantage  gained."  To  accept 
such  teaching  would  bo,  to  my  mind,  the  lower- 
ing to  one  common  level  the  "jerry  builder" 
and  conscientious  constructor,  for  the  former 
■would,  on  being  challenged  as  to  the  quality 


of  his  mortar,  maintain  that  it  was  as  good  as 
liis  bricks.  I  am  afraid  that  your  po.sition  on 
this  question  is  untenable,  if  you  insist  ux)on 
such  a  comparison  being  the  ba.si8  of  estimating 
the  value  of  mortar  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  even  your  influence  will  not  disturb  the 
healthy  and  advancing  desire  to  reach  perfec- 
tion of  mortar,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  ma- 
terial it  i.s  intended  to  bind  together.  The  past 
and  present  exertions  of  practical  investigators 
of  Portland  cement  and  its  properties  of  useful 
combination  with  various  aggregates  for  mortar 
and  concrete  has  rapidly  advanced  the  reputation 
of  this  important  constructive  material  to  a 
position  far  iu  advance  of  any  serious  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  the  circulation  of  opinions 
which  you  will  pardon  me  for  characterising  as 
retrogressive  in  character. 

Perhaps  the  review  was  unavoidably  lowered 
to  the  level  of  Mr.  Redgrave's  paper,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  but  which  appears  to  me  not 
only  devoid  of  all  practical  utility,  but  tending  to 
convey  erroneous  impressions  on  the  subject  of 
cements  generally,  although  Mr.  Redgrave 
glibly  discourses  about  the  opinions  and  doings 
of  chemists  who,  in  a  sort  of  desultory  manner, 
have  from  time  to  time  experimented  on  cement. 
It  is  as  well,  fur  the  more  u.seful  con,sideration 
of  this  great  question,  to  disentangle  it  from 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  learned  theorists,  and 
reduce  it  to  one  of  rigid  practical  utility.  Quo- 
tations from  Batty  Langley,  and  the  host  of 
experimentalists  prevailing  since  his  time,  is 
only  calculated  to  embarrass  the  subject,  which, 
in  its  natural  and  sensible  aspect,  is  one  of  ex- 
treme simplicity. 

Fat  limes  were  undoubtedly  the  bases  of 
ancient  hydraulic  mortars,  as  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  that  of  the  modern  Portland  cement. 
The  Romans,  however,  we  find,  produced  the 
lime,  and  in  its  caustic  and  hydrate  states, 
imparted  to  it  the  required  proportions  of  silica, 
&o.,  to  render  the  compound  capable  of  harden- 
ing underwater,  while  the  cement-maker  of  to- 
day blends  the  chalk  and  clay  before  submitting 
the  mixture  to  calcination.  That  is,  in  reality, 
the  difference  between  the  past  and  present 
cement-maker ;  the  one  only  making  for  his  own 
use,  while  the  other  manufactures  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  operation  of  blending  the  trass 
or  puzzolana  with  the  rich  or  fat  lime  was 
accomplished,  in  a  laborious  manner,  by  beating, 
and  Smeaton  even  resorted  to  that  method  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Eddystone  mortar.  The 
capacity  of  increased  setting  energy  followed 
from  this  treatment,  although  the  chemical  re- 
actions were  much  less  intense  than  those 
realised  by  the  somewliat  complex  chemical  con- 
version of  similar  natural  ingredients  into  a 
double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina  (Portland 
cement) . 

Such  a  result  as  Portland  cement,  in  its  purest 
forms,  is  highly  advantageous,  and  its  onward 
course  of  usefulness  might  remain  unchecked  if 
it  had  not  those  friends  who  are  constantly 
striving  to  assist  it  by  their  mischievous  pre- 
scriptions and  nostrums.  Mr.  Colson  leads  the 
way  in  helping  to  prove  that  loam  added  to 
Portland  cement  mortar  realises  better  results 
than  certain  proportions  of  lime  and  sand,  with 
the  advantage  of  making  the  adulterated  cement 
mortar  more  putty-like  and  loss  sliort  in  texture. 
A  more  recent  experience  of  Mr.  Bernays  at 
Chatham  Dockyard,  related  by  him  in  his  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  says:  "When  the  quantity  of  loam 
is  small,  12  parts  of  this  gravel  (Thames  ballast) 
to  one  part  of  cement  make,  not  only  a  good 
hard,  but  a  very  toug-h,  concrete  ;  but  an  excess 
of  loam  is  injurious,  and  as  the  workmen  say, 
'  kills '  the  cement.  In  winter,  the  slightest  excess 
of  loam  in  the  gravel  renders  the  concrete  liable  to 
injury  from  frost  for  a  long  time  after  it  is 
made."  The  ballast,  in  this  case,  was  not 
washed,  and  therefore  a  certain  proportion  of 
fine  silt  or  mud  was  unavoidably  present  in  the 
mixtui'e.  Such  reliable  experience  teaches  th'it 
the  less  adulterant  used  in  either  mortar  or  con- 
crete the  better — a  fact  frequently  lost  sight  of 
by  the  improvers  of  Portland  cement  and  hy- 
draulic limes.  The  reason  is  so  obvious  that  I 
wonder  at  the  enunciation  of  such  doctrines  as 
sulphuring  grey  lime  and  sclcnitising  lias  lime.  I 
coin  words  for  the  several  panaceas  of  modern 
scientific  mortar  ingredients,  for  the  several  pro- 
cesses ought  to  be  specially  distinguished. 
Even  fat  limes  of  the  fattest,  in  the  hands  of 
the  intelligent  Roman  builders,  produced  good 


work,  as  their  aggregates  were  carefully  blended 
iu  the  mortar  preparation,  and  its  full  value 
derived,  because  the  lime  was  usually  so  ciicum- 
stanccd  as  to  permit  of  its  full  adhesive  property 
being  developed.  Modern  fat-lime  mortar  is 
prepared  on  quite  different  linos,  and  therefore 
no  beneficial  results  are  obtained,  because 
neither  the  sand  used  is  of  the  right  quality,  nor 
the  lime  put  into  a  position  where  its  value 
can  be  realised.  Limes  prepared  from  pure 
carbonates  have  little,  if  any,  power  of  cohesion, 
and  they  should  therefore  be  used  only  in  such 
quantities  as  will  secure  a  thin  coating  to  the 
particles  of  sand  or  gravel,  when  their  full 
adhesive  value  becomes  developed.  Mr.  Red- 
grave endeavours  to  show  that  induration,  in 
the  case  of  mortars  made  from  limes  derived 
from  mountain  limestone  and  white  chalk,  is  due 
to  the  silicating  influence  of  the  quartzose  sand 
particles,  which  are  slowly  attacked  by  the  lime. 
I  had  thought  such  a  theory  as  this  was  long 
since  exploded,  more  especially  since  it  re- 
ceived its  covp  de  grace  a  dozen  years  ago  from 
Mr.  Spiller.  I  think  Mr.  Redgrave  would  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  "  com- 
pound silicates  "  under  such  circumstances,  for 
their  production  is  only  possible  at  high  tem- 
peratures. 

Concrete  ought  to  be  to  the  artistic  architect 
the  ready  means  of  overcoming  the  dangers 
attending  the  indiscriminate  use  of  natural 
building-stones,  and  its  slow  development  is  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  hitherto  insurmount- 
able difficulty  of  securing  a  pure  and  reliable 
binding-agent.  Constructors,  of  all  grades  and 
conditions,  have  for  a  long  and  weary  timetreated 
this  important  question  as  one  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  they  should  not  be  expected 
to  give  much  heed  or  attention,  and,  conse- 
quently, until  recent  years,  and  I  may  say  until 
now  even,  its  preparation  is  conducted  on  em- 
pirical lines.  Now,  before  we  have  learned  to 
make  good  and  true  concrete,  a  sudden  and  em- 
barras.sing  demand  arises  for  colour,  which  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner 
accomplished  in  the  direction  of  a  pleasing,  and, 
■for  so  far,  durable  red.  Pigmental  colouring 
of  concrete  is  not  likely  to  result  in  general 
advance  on  lines  so  dubious  in  character,  and 
the  fact  of  a  piece  of  Lascelles'  red  concrete 
wearing  to  the  extent  of  a  sixpenny  thickness  in 
eight  months  in  Moorgate- street,  indicates  that 
such  concrete  cannot  be  of  the  most  durable 
sort. 

Mr.  Drake,  apparently  discarding  the  obtain- 

ment  of  colour  from  such  sources,  proposes  to 
get  variety  of  effect  from  different  coloured 
natural  stones,  and  develop  their  several  pecu- 
liar virtues  by  polishing — a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous and  unsatisfactory  proposal  ;  for  it 
would  not  and  could  not  secure  what  tlie  artistic 
architect  desires,  viz.,  an  even  and  regular 
shade ;  but,  besides  that  difficulty,  expense 
would  operate  against  the  use  of  concrete  so 
manipulated. 

In  any  process  of  concrete  manufacture  the 
operator  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
and  absolute  necessity  of  using  pure  Portland 
cement,  and  clean  aggregates.  In  the  absence 
of  attention  to  these  conditions,  a  first-rate  con- 
crete is  impossible.  Bad  cement  has  not  the 
required  binding-power,  and  unless  the  surfaces 
of  the  sand  or  gravel  arc  clean,  any  cement  wiU 
fail  to  adhere  with  the  desired  tenacity. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  experimenters  would 
consider  the  manner  by  which  Nature  produces 
her  colours  in  the  mineral  world,  for  an  inquiry 
in  that  direction  would  show  that  the  granites 
of  Shap  and  Mull  receive  their  beautiful  tints 
from  heat-agency  acting  on  their  metallic 
ingredients.  Terra-cottas  derive  their  various 
.shades  from  the  variable  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  metallic  oxides  in  the  clays  from  which 
they  are  produced. 

Papers,  such  as  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Red- 
grave, may  be  to  some  extent  appreciated  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ;  but,  from 
my  point  of  view,  such  information  as  they 
convey  might  have  been  regarded,  twenty  years 
ago,  as  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  to 
suppose  that  architects  had  not  already  studied 
Vieat,  Pasley,  and  other  old-fashioned  cemetit 
authorities,  is  not  at  all  complimentary  to  their 
intelligence.  We  are  told  that  "a  week  or 
two  back,  whUo  vmloading  a  barge  of  cement 
at  some  works  at  which  the  author  was  engaged 
in  Staffordshire,  a  sack  of  Portland  cement  fell 
into  tho  water.  It  could  not  be  fished  up  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  when  recovered  it  had  become 
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converted  into  a  stone- like  mass,  moulded  into 
the  exact  form  of  a  sack."  Such  a  minutely- 
recorded  circumstance  proves,  indeed,  that  a 
sack  of  cement  hardens  in  the  water,  but  with- 
out accurate  details  of  the  tensile  value  of  the 
cement,  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  canal  at 
the  points  where  the  accident  occurred,  or  the 
age  of  the  sack,  no  profitable  deductions  can 
bo  drawn  from  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  ;  at 
all  events,  I  cannot  see  any  useful  advantage 
attained  by  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
paper.  Mr.  Redgrave,  however,  may  repeat 
what  he  wrote  In  replying  to  some  remarks  I 
made  at  the  recent  discussion  on  Portland 
cement  and  concrete,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  that  "  he  was  surprised  at  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  who  seemed, 
in  his  observations  respecting  the  inutility  of 
saving  labour  and  fuel,  to  be  scarcely  conversant 
with  the  present  state  of  manufacture."  Under 
such  a  "ban,"  from  a  dilettante  South  Ken- 
sington expert,  I  should  hide  my  diminished 
head  ;  but  before  doing  so  I  hope  that  your 
kindness  will  afford  mo  the  opportunity  of  re- 
cording these  somewhat  cursory  remarks  on 
subjects  which,  in  all  humility,  I  pretend  to 
know  something  about. — I  am,  &c., 

Heney  Reid. 
21,  Arundel-street,  W.C.,  Dec.  6. 


SiE,— As  far  as  I  can  understand  Mr.  Charles 
Drake's  letter,  he  there  offers  to  supply  the  pubUc 
with  an  article  I  have  patented,  snd  which  I  have 
been  working  at  for  years  to  bring  to  peifection. 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  samples  he  speaks  of  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  if  he  referred 
to  them  in  his  remarks  I  did  not  hear  him  ;  iu  fact, 
through  my  partial  deafness,  I  heard  very  little 
that  was  said,  but  I  with  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  cannot  allow  nny  infringements  of 
my  patents  by  any  one. — I  am,  ifcc, 

W.  H.  Lascelles. 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London,  E.C.,  Dec.  8. 


RAILWAY  BRIDGES  AND  IRON 
STRUCTLTRES. 

Sir, — It  would  appear  almost  unnecessary  for 
me  to  answer  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Webster's, 
letter,  but  for  his  information  (he  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  the  engineering  profession).  Per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  in  your 
paper  to  inform  him  upon  the  fewsimple  matters 
which  appear  to  puzzle  him. 

In  doing  so  I  will  follow  the  points  of  his 
letter. 

Under  bridges,  as  used  in  my  letter,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  all  exposed  part.s  are 
underneath,  the  hridije. 

The  locomotives  named  in  my  letter  are  in  use 
on  the  Midland  and  other  railways. 

The  admiration  of  your  correspondent  as  to 
the  odd  quarter,  and  4:'j  times  the  greatest  load, 
is  only  in  keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
letter,  which  shows  a  great  want  of  engineering 
and  mathematical  knowledge.  This  calculation 
is  the  nearest  approximation  to  t'ne  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I  must  refer  him  to  Fairbairn  on  tubular 
bridges,  Matheson  on  iron  structures,  and  Shields 
on  strains  on  structures  of  ironwork,  for  infor- 
mation. As  to  elongation  of  fibre  and  detach- 
ment of  the  grains  of  iron,  it  would  take  up  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space  for  me  to  g'o  fully 
into  these  matters  in  a  letter. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
give  your  correspondent  another  "little  propor- 
tion sura,"  as  I  have  no  doubt  any  small  school- 
boy in  Hull  would  be  able  to  work  him  out  the 
sum  and  show  him  that  an  increase  in  the  rolling 
load  of  100  per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  decrease  of 
the  strength  of  the  bridge  .50  per  cent. 

Engineers  will,  I'm  sure,  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  iron  (without  extra  cost)  for 
bridge  work  to  stand  20  tons  per  inch.  I  have 
had  several  tests  recently  niiide  in  iron  from 
makers  of  i-eputo,  some  of  which  were  as  low  as 
17'90,  although  stipulated  for  21  tons. 

I  think  my  statement  of  the  f  of  a  cwt.  per 
square  of  oxide  of  iron  scrai)ed  from  the  ware- 
house floor  admits  of  only  one  interpretation,  and 
I  need  hardly  further  explain  it. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  had  several  letters 
lately  upon  this  subject  from  engineers,  some  of 
whom  say  that  these  matters  must  sooner  or 
later  be  brought  prominently  before  railway 
directors,  with  a  view  to  some  steps  being  taken 
to  secure  the  public  using  the  lines  of  railway 


where  such  changes  and  attention  to  these 
bridges  are  necessary. — I  am  &c., 

W.  Graham  Lees,  C.E. 
180,  Radford-road,  New  Basford, 
Nottingham,  Dec.  8. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 

Sir, — In  your  issues  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
you  have  given  to  the  public  drawings  of  the 
projected  new  front  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  and  Sir  E.  Beckett  respectively. 

I  wUl  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  two  designs  ;  but  woidd  it  be  too 
much  to  request,  considering  that  such  a  work 
as  this  in  one  of  our  most  venerable  national 
buildings  is  of  national  importance,  that  some 
one  or  more  architects  of  established  reputation 
should  offer  (in  your  pag-es,  if  you  will  so  allow) 
their  comments  on  the  two  plans,  and  on  the  fit- 
ness of  either  the  one  or  the  other  for  such  a 
building  ?  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  the 
subject  were  thought  worthy  of  notice  at  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  To  judge  from 
what  one  hears  and  reads  (so  late  as  even  in  to- 
day's Times),  a  pretty  concordant  condemnation 
of  at  least  the  new  window  in  Sir  E.  Beckett's 
plan  seems  to  exist.  Is  this  condemnation  just? 
and  is  the  rest  of  the  plan  satisfactory?  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  statement  accompanying  this 
design,  that  the  cathedral  is,  architecturally, 
wholly  in  Sir  E.  B.'s  hands,  so  that  there  is  no 
appeal  but  to  the  public. — I  am,  kc, 

Dec.  7th.  AiiATEUK. 


LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL    OF  ART 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — I  fear  the  exertions  of  the  investiga- 
tion committee  of  the  R.I.B.A.  on  Competitions 
will  be  of  little  avail  in  mitigating  the  com- 
petition evil.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  here  that 
many  of  the  competitors  in  the  above  competi- 
tion, the  conditions  for  which  were  opposed  in 
every  way  to  the  Institute  suggestions,  signed 
the  petition  issued  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  some 
time  back,  and  several  are  Fellows  of  the 
Institute.  There  is  another  competition 
advertised  in  this  neighbourhood,  ^iz.,  the 
West  Derby  Cemetery  Competition,  the  con- 
ditions for  which  are  even  more  unfair  to  the 
profession  than  were  those  for  the  School  of 
Art ;  the  three  premiated  designs  are  to  be 
monopolised  by  the  committee  ;  there  is  no  pro- 
fessional referee,  and  no  guarantee  that  either 
of  the  designs  submitted  will  be  carried  out  ;  yet 
there  will  doubtless  be  as  unseemly  a  scramble 
for  this  "plum"  as  there  has  been  for  the 
other.  If  architects  so  far  forg-et  their  dignity 
as  to  compete  under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  little  use  endeavouring  to  improve  matters. 
I  may  remark,  in  pa.ssing,  that  I  hear  on  good 
authority,  the  selection  of  the  best  design  for 
the  School  of  Art  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  not  one  of  whom  is  in  the  least 
degree  conversant  with  the  merits  of  either 
plans  or  elevations,  so  that  there  is  the  cheering 
prospect  of  a  general  scramble,  with  the  pro- 
bable result  that  the  most  proficient  "tout" 
among  the  To  competitors  will  secure  the  prize. 

 1  am,  &C.,  SUEPEISED. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  1. 


SELBY   WESLEYAN   SCHOOL  AND 
CHAPEL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — An  advertisement  inviting  architects  to 
send  in  designs  for  new  Wesleyan  Schools  and 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  jsresent  chape!, 
ajjpcared  in  your  issue  of  November  19  last.  I 
wrote  for  and  received  instructions,  which  were 
evidently  got  out  by  an  ai-chiteot,  including-  the 
plan  of  site,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  indeed 
merits  a  frame. 

In  the  particulars  enumerating-  the  drawings 
required,  it  says  :  "  Longitudinal  and  transverse 
required  for  both  chapel  and  schools  ;  the  levels 
of  floors  of  new  building  to  match  those  of  pre- 
sent one  ;  rights  of  light  all  round  to  be  shown." 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  :  ' '  Sections  required  for 
pulpit  and  platform,  showing  altered  positions, 
also  sestions  of  pews  below  and  in  gallery."  In 
fact,  according  to  tho  particulars,  a  complete 
and  concise  set  of  plans  are  required,  with 
"  separate  e.stimates  for  schools,  repewing  bottom 
of  chapel,  alteration  to  gallery,  extension  of 
organ -gallery  and  entrance,"  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure is  not  to  exceed  £4,000  ;  and  what  i'i 
.still  more  outrageous  and  insulting  to  the  profes- 


sion is,  the  authors  of  tho  plans,  &c.,  who  re- 
ceive the  £15  and  £10,  are  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  ever  seeing  their  drawings,  &c.,  back. 

All  this,  with  a  great  deal  more,  means,  at  a 
half-glance,  that  whoever  in  London  is  bold 
enough  to  venture  upon  such  a  lucrative  cam- 
paign, must  send  at  least  two  assistants  to  take 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  existing 
buildings,  and  the  necessary  levels  omitted  from 
the  instructions,  which  means  a  clean  out  of 
pocket  expenditure  of  say  £10,  supposing  they 
were  away  but  three  days  from  London. 

Now,  Sir,  is  this  doing  justice  to  the  profes- 
sion ?  I  think  we  ought  to  rise  as  one  man  to 
support  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  who  is  so  nobly 
trying  to  regain  for  the  profession  its  time- 
honoured  reputation. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  had  the 
Wesleyans  of  Selby  invited  a  few  local  archi- 
tects (there  surely  must  be  some  in  the  town)  to 
compete,  and  not  to  have  made  them-selves  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  sensible  people. — I  am,  &c., 

London,  S.W.,  Dec.  6.  J.  T.  S. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS' 
COMPETITION. 

SiE,- — Your  correspondent,  "A  Competitor," 
in  your  last  week's  issue,  suggests  that  Mr. 
Barry  should  be  urged  to  make  his  award  in 
the  above  competition  "on  the  question  of 
merit  only,  irrespective  of  cost." 

This,  I  am  confident,  would  be  a  very  un- 
.sati.sfactory  conclusion  to  the  affair.  I,  for  one, 
could  have  prepared  a  design  much  superior  to 
the  one  I  submitted,  had  I  chosen  tj  disregard 
the  cost.  The  instructions  were  clear  upon  the 
point,  and  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  each 
competitor  to  do  his  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  was  so  fearful  lest  my  drawings 
might  be  disqualified,  that,  although  in  visiting 
the  site,  a  tower  or  dome  at  once  suggested 
itself  as  an  almost  necessai-y  feature,  I  re- 
luctantly abandoned  the  idea  of  either,  as  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  do  it  for  the  money  pro- 
vided, in  addition  to  materially  altering  Mr. 
Carrick's  plan. 

As  regards  frames  and  borders  being  dis- 
allowed, I  did  not  even  put  border  lines  in  my 
drawings.  I  also  worked  strictly  to  Mr 
Carrick's  plan,  not  presuming  to  alter  more 
than  the  instructions  gave  license  for,  and  that 
only  the  position  of  doors  and  windows. 

I  endeavoured  to  keep  the  question  of  cost 
constantly  before  me,  and  am  firmly  of  opinion, 
as  stated  in  the  report  accompanying  my  design, 
that  a  building  erected  from  my  plans  could 
be  finished  for  £150,000.  There  are  others,  no 
doubt,  who  have  felt  similarly  tied  down  whUe 
endeavouring  to  comply  with  the  committee's 
requirements,  as  furnished  to  each  competitor  ; 
and  it  would  be  most  unjust  if  a  flashily  got-up 
design,  which  in  work  might  cost  nearly  double 
the  amount  specified,  were  chosen  in  the  face  of 
honest,  though  necessarily  less  elaborate,  work. 
My  idea  is  that  all  who  have  chosen  to- 
disregard  the  instructions  supplied  for  their 
guidance,  should  suffer  by  being  disqualified,, 
and  the  most  meritorious  designs,  worked 
according  to  the  instructions,  chosen  for  the 
premiums.  Or,  if  the  magistrates  and  council 
find  that  they  have  committed  themselves,  and 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  premiums  to  the  three 
architects  already  named  by  Mr.  Barry  ;  then 
the  most  satisfactory  way  would  be  to  give  an 
honorarium  to,  say,  the  fii'st  twelve  ;  and  invite 
them  iu  limited  competition  for  a  building  of 
largpr  dimensions,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
required. — I  am,  &c.. 

Old  T-Squaee. 


Sir, — My  careful  examination  of  the  designs 
for  the  above  led  me  to  a  conclusioa  just  the 
opposite  to  that  of  "  Competitor"  in  last  week's; 
issue,  viz.,  that  the  award  should  be  revised 
with  a  view  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  the 
contest,  and  not  to  ignore  the  chief  one. 

I  own  the  difficulty  of  cost  to  the  designers, 
but  a  few  of  them,  less  than  seven  I  judge,  ful- 
filled the  instructions,  even  if  "dignity"  was 
won  partly  by  plainness. 

Out  of  these,  three  should  be  chosen  to  receive 
the  premiums,  before  anything  further  is  under- 
taken.— I  am,  &c., 

Dec.  7.  Anothee  Competitoe. 


PONTEFRACT  TOWN-HALL  COM- 
PETITION. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very  compli- 
mentary critique  on  my  designs  for  the  Pontefract 
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Town-hall ;  allow  mn  to  say,  however,  that  my 
j)lau  is  not  "very  similar  in  all  respects  to  thofirst- 
uamed."  I  do  uot  arranco  "  recess  for  fire-engine 
room,  or  council- chamber,"  neither  of  these 
hoing  required ;  nor  do  I  place  the  cells  in  the 
basement,  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  staircase. 
My  arrangement  of  corridors  is  altogether  different, 
and  I  submit  much  superior  for  light  and  conve- 
nience. My  entrance  and  staircase  has  a  very 
superior  arrangement,  and  is  thoroughly  vrell- 
lignted,  the  staircase  being  in  front  of  the  person 
■coming  in,  and  not  in  a  side,  badly-lighted  recess. 
I  beg  to  inclose  description  and  rough  sketch  of 
.plans,  which  will  clearly  explain  my  arrangement, 
which  is  implicitly  in  harmony  with  the  instruc- 
tions.— I  am,  &c., 
Leeds.  Queen  Anne. 


THE  LAW  AS  AFFECTING  QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS. 

SiE, — The  profession  generally  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Francis  Turner  for  the  very  able 
paper  on  the  ''  Law  as  Affecting  Quantity  Sur- 
veyors," recently  read  at  the  Institute  of  Sur- 
veyors, and  published  in  your  columns. 

It  is  not  often  that  barristers  so  thoroughly 
master  the  subject  of  quantity-surveyor  law  as 
Mr.  Turner  has  done,  still  less  do  they  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  so  clear 
and  concise  a  manner. 

In  his  paper,  Mr.  Turner  refers  to  a  case  in 
which  a  surveyor  sued  a  building  owner  for  his 
•charges,  but  he  (rather  unfortunately,  I  think) 
omitted  to  elate  that  it  was  taken  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  that  the  judges  there  ratified  the 
•decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

As  plaintiff  in  that  case,  which  was,  I  venture 
to  think,  one  of  some  importance  as  regards  the 
principle  involved,  I  send  you  the  shorthand 
transcript  of  the  judgment,  which,  with  a  few 
prefatory  remarks  on  my  part  as  to  the  facts, 
may,  I  hope,  help  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the 
law  on  the  subject,  as  definitely  laid  down  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

The  following  facts  were  proved  at  the  trial  : 
— The  defendant  employed  an  architect  who, 
with  his  knowledge,  instructed  plaintiff  to  take 
out  quantities  for  a  house  ;  plaintiff  took  out  the 
quantities,  tenders  came  in,  plaintiff's  charges 
were  included  in  the  summary  ;  a  tender  was 
accepted  (the  defendant  being  shown  the  sum- 
mary before  the  contract  was  signed,  and  being 
informed  of  the  amount  included  for  plaintiff) . 
The  work  went  oa,  defendant  requested  his 
architect  not  to  include  plaintiff's  charges  in  any 
of  the  earlier  certificates,  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  such  certificates  at  as  moderate  an 
amount  as  possible.  Work  to  the  value  of 
£1,400  was  executed,  and  certificates  granted 
for  £1,100.  The  builder  failed ;  defendant  took 
the  work  out  of  builder's  hands  and  employed 
another  builder  to  complete.  Previous  to  this 
plaintiff  had  appliidto  builder  for  his  charges 
(and  on  being  told  they  had  not  been  included 
in  any  certificate),  sued  the  dofend^int  on  the 
ground  that  he  (the  defendant)  had  by  design 
prevented  the  jslaintiff  from  obtaining  the  charges 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  December  3  and 
4,  1879,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Turner  being  counsel  for  plaintiff  ;  Mr.  Waddy, 
Q.C,  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  nonsuited  plaintiff  with 
costs,  and  on  appeal  before  Lords  Justices 
Braaiwell,  Baggallay,  and  Brett,  at  West- 
minster, on  May  27  L.st,  after  hearing  counsel 
for  plaintiff,  and  without  calling  on  coun.sel  for 
defendant,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

I  think  it  may  be  summed  up  shortly  that  the 
law  on  the  question  is  this : 

First.  An  architect  may  employ  a  quantity 
surveyor  to  take  out  quantities,  and  if  by  de- 
fault of  the  building  owuer  no  contract  is  entered 
into,  then  the  building  owner  is  liable  to  the 
surveyor  for  the  charges  (Moon  v.  Guardians  of 
Witney  Union  ;  Gwyther  v.  Gaze.) 

Second.  If,  however,  a  contract  is  entered  into 
by  the  building  owner  with  a  builder,  the  con- 
tract to  pay  the  surveyor's  charges  by  the 
building  oAVner  at  once  shifts  to  the  builder,  who 
■only  is  then  liable  to  the  surveyor  (Young  v. 
Smith). — I  am,  &c., 

Sidney  You.vg. 

■5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Garden,  W.C. 
December  6. 

Court  of  Quee.-j'b  Benxh.— Youno  v.  Smith.— 4th 
December,  1879.— Judgment.— Mr.  Justice  Field:  I  am 


very  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  case  fails  ;  I  thought  so 
yesterday,  ami  I  tliiuk  so  still  inoie  to-day.  This  is  an 
action  to  recover  tlie  sum  of  £86,  -which,  the  plaintiff 
alleg-es,  is  the  fair  value  of  his  work  and  services  as  a 
iiuantity  surveyor,  and  he  brings  the  action  not  against  the 
builder,  but  against  Dr.  Smith  (whom  I  will  call  shortly) 
the  employer.  In  order  to  prove  that  contract  he  must 
prove,  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  he  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Smitli,  eitlier  personally,  or  by  means  of  some  authorised 
agent,  to  do  the  work  in  question  upon  the  terms  that 
Dr.  Smith  would  pay  him  the  fair  value  of  his  work.  He 
baa  got  to  make  out  that  contract,  otherwise  he  fails. 
Now,  what  does  he  prove?  He  proves  that  Dr.  Smith 
was  about  to  build  a  house,  and  that  he  had  adopted  a 
course  very  common  in  those  eases.  The  learned  judge 
then  recited  the  facts  as  given  in  evidence,  and  pro- 
ceeded :  Quantity  surveyors  are  very  able  gentlemen,  and 
they  do  a  very  large  business,  and  I  hope  make  very  large 
profits  when  they  are  successful  ;  but  sometimes,  like 
eveiy  other  profession  I  suppose,  they  have  losses.  What 
is  the  contract  made  with  the  quantity  surveyor  ?  I  take 
it  to  be  very  clear  that  the  contract  is  this  :  "  I  am  going 
to  build  a  house,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "and  I  am  going  to 
put  it  up  for  tender,  that  is,  I  am  going  to  let  the  trade 
tender,  or  certain  named  people,"  because,  generally 
speaking,  the  tenders  are  invited  from  certain  builders 
selected  by  the  architect.  He  says,  "  I  am  going  to  ask 
if  they  will  tender  upon  your  quantities,  and  what  sum 
they  will  ask  to  have  this  work  done  for."  If  it  is  put  up 
for  tender,  and  if  there  is  a  successful  competitor  who 
enters  into  a  contract,  what  happens?  "It  is  not  in- 
tended that  I  shall  pay,  but  that  the  successful  person 
shall  pay  you  "  (the  builder  I  will  call  him) .  That  is  the 
contract  made  with  the  employer.  I  am  putting  it  as  the 
employer  now,  irrespective  of  the  case  that  was  cited  in 
the  course  of  the  argument— the  contract  is  not  a  con- 
tract for  payment,  it  is  a  contract  that  "  I  will  go  on 
regularly  in  course  to  obtain  a  contractor  who,  by  his 
contract,  shall  not  only  contract  that  he  will  build  the 
house,  but  shall  also  enter  into  an  implied  contract  with 
you  (the  quantity  surveyor)  that  if  I  will  add  to  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  contract  the  sum  due  to  him,  he  (the 
builder)  will  pay  you."  That  is  the  conditional  contract ; 
therefore,  if  things  take  their  ordinary  course,  that  con- 
tract becomes  completed  by  the  course  of  conduct.  What 
was  the  course  here  ?  Mr.  Young  did  his  work,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  did  it  very  well,  and  it  went  to 
tender.  A  contract  is  entered  into  by  which,  with  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Young,  and  upon  the  custom  or  usage 
of  the  case,  the  employer,  instead  of  paying  Mr.  Young 
or  making  any  engagement  with  Mr.  Young  to  pay  him 
for  his  service,  engages  and  contracts  with  the  builder 
that  he  will  pay  the  builder  for  these  services.  Thereupon, 
according  to  the  usage  as  proved  to-day,  there  is  a  new 
contract  made— an  ABC  contract— which  entirely  gets 
rid  of  and  destroys  the  old  contract.  No  doubt  that  is 
what  happened  in  this  case.  Mr.  Cook  did  make  that 
contract,  and  the  sum  was  added  to  the  tender,  and  ad  Jed 
to  the  contract  price,  and  there  was  a  contract  to  pay  by 
instalments.  In  this  case  everything  went  on  in  the 
ordinal  y  way.  The  contract  was  made.  The  architect 
certified  up  to  a  certain  sum  ;  but  in  the  month  of  May 
or  earlier— at  all  events,  April  or  May — the  builder 
became  embarrassed -sometimes  builders  do  get  em- 
barrassed. Therefore,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June 
the  state  of  things  was  that  there  was  a  considerable  sum 
certified  for,  £1,100,  and  there  was  also  work  still  left  un- 
done. On  the  18th  of  June  Dr.  Smith  had  not,  as  Mr. 
Turner  says,  determined  or  rescinded  the  contract,  but 
under  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the  contract,  he  took 
the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  Cook  and  completed  the 
work  himself.  The  evidence  shows,  I  think,  that  up  to 
this  time  Mr.  Young  had  never  made  any  application 
whatever  to  the  defendant  Smith,  but  had  applied  to  the 
builder  for  payment,  and  the  builder  had  said,  "lean 
not  pay  you  because  Mr.  Ale.xander  has  not  included  any 
.Slim  for  quantities  in  my  certilieate."  Thereupon  Mr. 
Young  waited,  perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  usige  -I 
do  not  know.  He  thought  he  could  not  sue  the  builder 
perhaps.  The  question  to-day  is  whether  he  has  any 
light  of  action  against  Dr.  Smith.  I  say  that  there  has 
been  no  contract  here  by  Dr.  Smith  to  pay.  I  do  not 
adopt  the  language  we  heard  of  yesterday  abjut  shifting 
liability.  There  was  never  any  contract  here  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  broken.  This  contract  was,  "  I  will  go  on  and 
will  employ  a  contractor  to  build  this  house  at  such  sum 
as  I  think  reasonable."  He  did  employ  a  contractor  for 
the  sum  which  he  thought  reasonable,  and  the  contract' )r 
went  en  and  ultimately  made  default.  Then  Mr. 
Turner  grounds  himself  upon  the  authority,  or  the  sup- 
posed authority,  of  the  case  of  Moon  v.  The  Guardians  of 
the  Witney  Union  ;  but  that  case  does  not  carry  him 
any  distance  at  all.  In  that  case  the  employer  had  failed 
in  his  conditional  contract ;  he  had  not  got  a  builder  at 
all ;  he  had  got  no  one.  Therefore,  the  true  view,  1 
thick,  of  Moon  v.  The  Guardians  of  the  Witney  Union, 
so  far  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  particular  facts  of 
the  case,  .so  far  as  it  is  a  piinciple  at  all,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  regard  to 
this  case.  Mr.  Turner  siys  that  the  question  ai  is  >s  upon 
the  defaults  of  Dr.  Smith.  I  know  of  no  default  of  Or. 
Smith  at  present— none  whatever.  He  gavehim  abuilder, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  has  pei  formed  his  engagement 
with  the  builder.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  not  ; 
there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  he  has  done  other 
than  perform  his  contract  with  the  builder.  He  has  not 
paid  the  builder,  and  for  aught  I  know  the  builder  does 
not  deserve  to  be  paid.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  reflec- 
tion upon  Mr.  Cook,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  into 
liquidation  very  soon  afterwards,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
Dr.  Smith  has  paid  all  that  he  ha-i  to  pay.  The  misfor- 
tune of  Mr.  Young,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  architect  did  not 
think  it  right  to  include  in  the  certilieate  anything  for 
(|iiantitics.  That  is  not  the  affair  of  Dr.  Smith.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Young's  very  fair  anl  good  evidence,  the 
ai'chitect  exercised  his  dis'^retion  according  to  his  best 
judgment,  and  Dr.  Smith  is  mt  liable  for  that  in  any 
shape  or  way.  The  architect  is  not  the  agent  of  Dr 
Smith  ;  he  is  the  judge  between  the  three  parties,  and  I 
hcpe  and  believe  that  all  good  and  honest  men  know  that 
duty,  and  thoroughly  exercise  it  as  between  nsan  and 
man.  There  is  no  liibility  whatever  on  Dr.  Smith  for  any 
act  of  th'.'t  kind,  nor  is  it  any  default  whatever  of  Dr. 
Smith.  I  have,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying  (although  I  regret  it  fur  Mr.  Young's  sake, 
because  he  cannot  make  Dr.  Smith  liable)  that  I  non- 
suit him. 


Interc0mmuntcati0n;. 

QUESTIONS. 

fG.323.]— Stone  Mantelpiece.— I  wish  to  decorate 
an  ordinary  white  stone  mantelpiece.  Sliouldoil  or  water- 
colours  be  used,  and  what  preparation  is  needed  for  the 
stone,  and  how  are  the  colours  prepared  ?— G.  A.  U. 

[6.324.]—Norman  Woodwork.— I  happened  to  be 
in  the  north  transept  at  Winchester,  yesterday,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  John  Colson,  the  Cathedral  architect,  when 
my  eye  was  arrested  by  an  old  oaken  bench  of  rude,  but 
immensely  strong,  construction.  This  bench  had  standards 
at  either  end,  having  poppy  head-like  terminations,  very 
crude  in  character  and  design.  In  answer  to  my  query, 
Mr.  Colson  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  seats  being 
Norman,  although,  of  course,  no  absolute  proof  exitted 
of  its  belonging  to  that  or  any  other  period.  Pers  inally, 
never  having  seen  any  Norman  woodwork  in  my  life,  I 
was  powerless  to  combat  the  idea  without  feeling  that  I 
could  altogether  accept  it.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
Norman  woodwork  still  exists?  Parker's  "Glossaiy" 
is  quiet  on  the  matter,  and  Mr.  CoUings,  whilst  giving 
many  illustrations  in  his  "Gothic  Ornaments"  of  Nor- 
man stonework,  fights  shy  of  the  woodwork  of  that  period. 
The  earliest  and  most  perfect  woodwork  I  know  (of  course, 
I  except  the  beautiful  examples  of  Roman  and  Greek 
carved  woodwork  our  British  and  the  National  Museums 
of  other  countries  possess  —  referring  now  to  our  own 
British  handicraftmanship)  are  the  5')  miserere  seats  in 
the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  some  few  others,  and  some 
stalls  at  Salisbury,  and  one  mi.serere  in  Henry  Vllth's 
chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  All  these  date  from  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century.  What  oak  have  we  of  a 
prior  date  ?— Haery  Hems,  Exeter,  Dec.  4. 

[6325.]— Colouringr  Portland  Cement.— Can  any 

of  your  readers  .suggest  an  ine.xpensive  means  of  perma- 
nently colouring  Portland  cement  without  impairing  its 
durabiUtyl^J.  H.  B. 

[6326  ]— Kingpost.— Would  you,  or  any  of  your 
mathematical  readers,  be  kind  enough  to  solve  the  f  oUow- 
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ing  question :— Let  the  back  of  a  principal  equal  40ft. 
the  length  of  queenpost  equal  6ft.,  the  distance  of  queen- 
post  12ft.    Required  the  length  of  kingpost  a.— William 

HETHERI.NGT9X. 

[6327.] —Colouringr  Portland  Cement. —Will 

some  reader  enlighten  me  as  to  the  mode  of  colouring  ex- 
ternal Portland  cement,  rendering  a  red  colour  similar  to 
good  facing  bricks  ?  Would  brick-dust  mixed  with  the 
cement  in  heu  of  sand  do  ?  Where  can  I  procure  speci- 
fications or  any  information  with  regard  to  this  sort  of 
coloured  work  !— Fsesco. 

[6328.]— Oak  Shingles.- 1  wish  to  cover  an  octago- 
nal bell  turret  with  oak  shingles,  but  never  having  usd 
them  previously,  shall  be  much  obliged  it  any  fellow- 
reader  will  give  me  information  as  to  the  best  method  of 
laying  them,  &c.,  more  espec  ally  with  regard  to  the  hips, 
as  I  do  not  want  to  have  rolls  or  lead  on  these  if  I  can 
possibly  avoid  them.— North  Country. 

[6.329.]— Tile  Roofs.— Is  there  any  practical  objection 
to  putting  a  little  hair-moitar  or  cement  under  the  centre 
of  eachnio-tile  in  laying  them,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
secure  against  beuig  ripped  by  the  wind,  aud  also  pre- 
venting so  much  draught  passing  between  them  ?  If  any 
of  your  readers  would  kmdly  give  rae  the  benefit  of  their 
experience,  they  would  greatly  oblige  a— Youxo  Abchi- 
Taor.   


REPLIES. 

[63)3.1— Dip-Traps.— In  the  reply  on  p.  G62,  by  Mr. 
Brady,  I  consider  the  statement  that  "  the  seal  should  dip 
at  least  6iii.  into  water,  "  to  be  a  mistake.  Dr.  .J.  A. 
Uus.seU,  of  Edinburgh,  thinks  liu  of  dip  enough,  while 
both  Dr.  Fergus  and  myself  consider  l^in.  amply  sutti.;ient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  much  more  sensible  than 
Gin.  With  6in.  of  seal  an  unnecessarily  ditficult  barrier  is 
put  into  the  ready  passing  away  of  the  fiece  i,  Are.,  and 
such  a  great  depth  of  seal  also  implies  an  unnecesmrily 
large  body  of  wat^-r  lymg  in  the  trap.  The  talk  about 
heavy  pressure  i'l  the  drains  beyond  the  trap  after  heavy 
rains  is  purely  imaginary,  and  generally  exists  only  in  the 
brains  of  those  writers  who  don't  know  much  about  the 
.•-iibjoct.  Even  supposing  a  temporary  leftux  of  sewer  air 
d  d  take  place  at  the  trap  or  main  drain,  the  other  traps 
would  prevent  it  getting  into  our  houses.  —  W.  P. 

BUCUAN. 

[6311.]  —  Plaster  Coves  to  Eaves.  —  Render  in 
Portland  cement  and  finish  with  coat  of  1,  lime-putty,  2, 
clean  silver  sand,  and  a  little  chopped  white  hair.  I  find 
tliis  does  not  crack,  and  remains  pure  white,  though  I 
would  advise  "  Young  Student  "  to  take  off  the  rawness 
with  a  little  yellow  or  red. — M.  E.  L. 

[6315.]— Sections.— In  measuring  drains,  or  anything 
else,  when  drawn  to  a  greater  vertical  than  horizontal 
scale,  I  have  usually  measured  the  height  of  one  end 
above  the  other  on  the  vertical  scale,  and  then  marked  the 
height  with  a  pencil  point,  to  the  same  scale  as  the  hori- 
zontal. Connect  ihe  two  ends  with  a  faint  line,  and  mea- 
sure along  that.  Graphic  methods,  I  find,  arc  always  less 
labour  than  calculations,  which  are  u-iual  y  a  ciiuplica- 
tion  of  figures,  in  wliich  an  error  might  easily  be  made, 
but  not  so  easily  discovered. — A.  H.  B. 

[6319.]— Party-'Wall.— Figure  2  Is  the  usual  way,  but 
let  ends  of  joists  enter  wall  2|in.  If  the  wall  is  not  too 
lofty  the  break  of  bond  won't  matter,  and  the  building 
will  be  better  tied.  The  irons  or  plate  corbels  are  generally 
purpose  made  by  any  smith,  about  3in.  x  <in.  The  lower 
edge  of  joist  should  be  level  with  the  underside  of  plate 
c  irbel,  so  that  plastering  may  travel  tlu-jugh.  Fiiurc  1 
is,  of  course,  better  construction.— Q.  b. 
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[fiSig.l-Party-Wall.— Would  not  Beckett's  (Hart- 
ford, Clicsliirc) ,  patent  wallboxes  for  joist  meet  the  case  of 
"  Party  Wall ''  in  last  week's  Building  News.  They  only 
require  4iin.  hold.— X. 

[6321.] -Sewage  Systems.— I  believe  that  Captain 
Liernur's  system  has  not  been  applied  in  England  up  to 
the  present,  but  is  successful  in  those  towns  on  the  Con- 
tinent where  in  use.  Details  of  thi.s  system,  as  well  as  of 
that  at  Rochdale,  will  be  found  in  "Bailey  Denton's 
Sanitary  Engineering,"  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
"C!oventry"  with  a  copy  from  mine  <v  these  .systems, 
should  he  be  unable  to  obtain  loan  of  same,  and  likes  to 
advertise  his  address.— A.  E.  W. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Mo-vraRAY  CniTECii,  Cape  Town.  —  Another 
stained-glass  lancet  window  has  been  added  to  this 
church,  containing  the  subject  of  "The  Holy 
Women  going  to  the  Tomb  after  theEesurrection," 
arranged  in  a  (large  medallion  with  emblematical 
foliage  for  ground woik,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Frank  Holt,  Stained-glass  Works,  Warwick. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

POLLTTTioN  OF  A  SusSEx  BiVEE.— An  injunction 
has  just  been  granted,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  of  1878,  against  the  authori- 
of  Lancing  College,  Sussex,  allowing  the  sewage 
to  enterthe  river  Adur  by  means  of  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  Clayton  stream,  near  Hurstpierpoint. 
It  was  shown  that  the  sewage  from  the  college 
named  flowed  into  and  polluted  the  river  "in 
question.  A  local  sanitary  inspector  testified  to 
the  contamination  of  the  water  through  an  unpre- 
vented  flow  of  sewage  from  the  college,  which  had 
as  many  as  250  students.  Mr.  Bailey-Denton, 
oonsulting  engineer,  of  London,  detailed  his  pro- 
fessional visit  to  the  source  and  scene  of  the  pol- 
lution, and  said  that  he  had  examined  the  place  in 
1879,  and  suggested  that  the  local  soil  should  be 
rendered  suitable  for  irrigation,  a  s  this  wbs  possible 
and  would  not  be  too  expensive  as  an  experiment. 
The  engineer  further  said  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Dodson, 
M.P.,  was  owner  of  the  land,  and  as  that  gentleman 
was  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  he 
would,  peihaps,  give  facilities  for  acquiring  the 
needed  irrigttion  land  by  purchase.  Analytical 
and  other  evidence  followed  as  to  the  river  and 
stream  pollution  by  the  sewage  from  the  college. 
The  authorities  of  the  latter,  in  defence,  contend'ed 
that  due  efforts  had  been  made  to  deal  with  the 
sewage  ;  but  an  injunctiou  was  eventually  granted 
as  asked  for  by  the  Cucl. field  rural  sanitary 
authority. 

WmsLOW  Seweeage.— The  Wimslow  Local 
Board  of  Health  having  a  district  of  an  area  of 
C,907  acres,  and  a  population  of  7,000,  ofEered,  16 
months  since,  premiums  of  £100,  £.50,  and  £25  for 
the  best  schemes  for  sewering  and  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  the  district.  Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde,  C.E., 
formerly  city  surveyor,  of  Manchester,  was  ap- 
pointed referee,  and  the  first  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  Corbitt  and  Sons,  of  Man- 
chester; the  second  to  Messrs.  Brieiley  and  Holt, 
of  Blackburn ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Vawser,  of 
Manchester.  Messrs.  E.  Corbitt  and  Sons'  scheme 
is  on  the  "separate  system"  for  collecting  only 
sewage  in  the  new  sewers,  leaving  the  rainfall  to 
be  conveyed  by  existing  drains,  streams,  &c.  It 
provides  for  a  northern  and  a  southern  outfall  of 
l_5in.  glazed  farflienware  pipes,  jointed  water- 
tight in  cement,  with  branch  sewers  of  12in.  and 
Oin.  pipes.  A  sewage  farm  of  about  57  acres  is 
proposed  on  or  near  Lindow  Common.  The  sewage 
is  to  be  raised,  from  the  two  outfalls,  a  height  of 
about  45ft.  to  the  farm,  by  means  of  "  Shone's 
patent  sewage  ejectors,"  worked  by  compressed 
air  from  a  6  h.p.  engine  at  the  farm.  Duplicate 
engines  and  boilers  will  be  provided.  Sturgeon's 
patent  trunk  air  compressors  are  recommended. 
These  would  supply  compressed  air  at  about  301b. 
per  square  inch  to  the  two  ejector  stations,  where 
the  sewage  would  be  d'soharged  along  6iu.  pipes 
up  to  the  farm.  An  air  accumulator  would  be  pro- 
vided at  the  farm,  of  2,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  like 
a  boiler  shell.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole 
scheme  is  £15,550. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Widening  of  Lubgate-hill.— Last  week 
tlie  case  of  "  Smith  v.  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London"  was  tried  in  the  City  Court 
of  Sessions,  before  the  Recorder  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers),  Q.C.,  and  a  special  jury.  The  plaintiff 
was  the  owner  of  33  and  35,  Ludgate-hill,  and  in 
March  last,  having  made  preparations  for  the 
pulling  down  the  old  premises  and  erecting 
more  commodious  ones,  he  was  served  with  an  order 
by  the  Commissioners  of  City  Sewers  to  put  them 
back  a  considerable  distance  under  the  powers  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  widening  and  im- 
provement of  the  hill.  The  claim,  which  was  for 
j£16,007,  was  made  up  of  various  charges  for  loss 


of  extent  of  premises,  and  the  decreased  rental 
consequent  upon  it.  There  were  other  claims  for 
loss  of  profit  on  stock  purchased  in  anticii>ation  of 
the  proposed  enlarged  premises,  and  for  extra 
expense  in  building,  the  present  smaller  premises 
requiring  a  stronger  wall  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  rooms  over  them.  Mr.  Grantham,  Q.C.,  with 
Mr.  Bray,  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  E. 
Clarke,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Brookes  for  the  defendants. 
On  the  part  of  the  Corporation  it  was  contended 
that  the  claim  was  an  excessive  one,  and  should 
have  been  nearer  £4,400  than  £16,007.  The  juiy 
found  for  the  claimaut— damages  £9,691.  In  the 
case  of  "  Glover  v.  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,"  which  was  also  heard  in  the  same 
court,  the  plaintiff  was  the  lessee  of  15  and  17, 
Ludgate-hill,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  ladies'  and  juvenile  warehouse.  He  claimed 
£11,500  in  respect  of  having  received  similar  notice 
to  put  back  his  premises,  by  reason  of  which  he 
lost  space  and  the  value  of  his  leases  was  reduced. 
The  jury  found  for  the  claimant — damages  £6,310. 


CHIPS. 

A  coffee-tavern,  Elizabethan  in  style,  is  about  to 
be  built  in  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Peter  Price,  of  that  town. 

A  stained- glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
St.  Neot's  Church,  Hunts,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Dawson  Rowley.  The  subject  is  "The 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  cost  was  600 
guineas.  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham, executed  the  work. 

A  new  steam-mill  has  just  been  erected  at  Beed- 
ham  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshes  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Yare.  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
the  Southtown  Iron  Works,  Yarmouth,  constructed 
the  building,  and  provided  the  powerful  pumping 
machinery. 

A  new  Presbyterian  church  was  opened  at  Wes 
Hartlepool  on  Wednesday  week.  It  is  Gothic  in 
style,  and  has  a  spire  126ft.  high.  The  internal 
dimensions  are  76ft.  long,  by  42ft.  broad.  Mr. 
Garvy  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  has  been 
£4,500. 

The  town  council  at  Bristol,  at  ameetingheld  on 
Friday,  empowered  a  committee  to  frame  terms  for 
arbitration,  in  order  to  obtain  the  transfer  to  the 
corporation,  by  purchase,  of  the  Poitishead  and 
Channel  Docks,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon. 

It  is  stated  ia  Truth  that  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
has  resigned  the  office  of  surveyor  to  her  Majesty's 
pictures,  which  he  has  he'd  for  many  years,  togtthf  r 
with  the  appointment  of  Inspector-Geneial  for  Art 
— offices  worth  £1,000  per  annum  ;  and  thathe  will 
enjoy  a  retiring  pension  of  £750  a  year.  It  adds 
that  the  office  will  probably  be  bestowed  on  a  rela- 
tive of  Mr.  Redgrave. 

The  first  section  of  the  Southwaik  and  Deptfoid 
Tramways  was  opened  last  week.  It  extends  from 
the  Spa-road,  Bermondsey,  into  the  Lower-road, 
Deptford,  where  it  is  at  })resent  stopped  until  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  rebuilt  the 
Creek-bridge  and  carried  out  the  street  improve- 
ments at  this  end  and  also  at  the  Bermondsey 
extremit}'.  On  account  of  the  heavy  traffic  of  the 
district,  the  lines  have  been  laid  with  unusual 
soliditj- ;  the  foundation  is  of  a  solid  bed  of  con- 
crete of  a  minimum  thickness  of  6ia.,  and  the  rails 
are  of  steel  with  7in.  wrought-iron  continuous 
bearings,  and  weighing  1121b.  to  the  yard.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  Shelford,  M.I.C.E.,  by  Mr. 
John  Dixon. 

The  Woburn  distiict  highway  board  proceeded 
on  the  2Qd  inst.  to  appoiul;  a  suiveyor  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Atkins,  who  had  resigned  after  17  years' 
service.  From  52  candidates,  five  had  been  selected, 
including  Mr.  Atkins  who  had  reconsidered  the 
matter.  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Welliogborough,  was  elected 
by  17  votes  against  10  for  the  ex- surveyor. 

A  new  Board -school  was  opened  in  Park-walk, 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  on  Tuesday.  It  accommo- 
dates 864  children,  and  has  cost  for  erection 
£8  13s.  8d.  per  head. 

The  principal  stone  of  the  invert  sill  of  the  large 
graving  docks  at  Milford,  Pembrokeshire,  was 
laid  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  on  Saturday.  The  dock  will 
be  700ft.  long,  90ft.  broad,  and  26ft.  deep,  and  has 
already,  in  its  unfinished  state,  accommodated  the 
Great  Eastern  steamship.  The  stone  of  the  sill 
was  laid  at  a  great  depth  below  the  sea-level,  in 
the  largest  submarine  excavation  ever  made  by  tide 
work.  The  system  of  laying  foundations  adopted 
is  that  of  hollow  monoliths  oit  concrete.  Mefsrs.  S. 
Lake  and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

The  local  boards  of  Pontyridd  and  Ystrady- 
fodwg,  at  a  special  joiut-meetiog  held  last  week, 
approved  and  adopted  the  scheme  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lomai,  C.E.,  for  the  sewering  of  the  combined 
arbour  sanitary  districts.  The  estimated  expense 
ia  £10,000. 


— — 

At  a  meetirg  of  the  Balloon  Society  last 
Friday,  Captain  Douglas  Galton  read  a  paper  on 
"Fog  Generally,  London  Fog  in  Particular,  and 
what  might  be  Done  to  Improve  the  Salubrity  of 
the  Atmosphere  of  the  Metropolis."  While 
pointing  out  that  much  of  the  London  fog  was 
due  to  natural  causes,  which  could  not  be  modi- 
fied— such,  for"  instance,  as  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  the  subsoil,  the  position  of  the  metropolis 
in  the  valley  of  a  considerable  river,  and,  above 
all,  the  insular  character  of  the  kingdom,  which 
gave  ready  access  to  masses  of  watery  vapour 
from  the  surrounding  ocean — it  would  still  be 
possible  to  diminish  local  fog  by  underdraining 
all  open  spaces,  such  as  parks,  squares  and  gar- 
dens. The  evils  of  fog,  however,  would  be 
comparatively  trifling  but  for  its  intercepting 
and  retaining  the  products  of  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  our  bituminous  coal  fuel,  which  caused 
almost  incalculable  evils  in  the  shape  of  impuri- 
ties highly  injurious  to  health,  both  directly  by 
entering  the  lungs,  and  indirectly  by  intercept- 
ing sunlight.  Dr.  Frankland  had  shown  that 
these  carbon  particles  attached  themselves  to  and 
enveloped  the  watery  vesicles  of  the  fog  cloud, 
giving  it  its  special  colour,  its  irritating  charac- 
ter to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  making  it 
more  persistent  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  This 
might  be  remedied  by  perfect  combustion,  made 
compulsory  in  private  houses  through  the  medium 
of  legislation,  the  means  being  the  use  of  an- 
thracite, or  coke  and  gas,  on  the  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Siemens,  or  by  improved  stoves,  capable 
of  consuming  the  ordinary  bituminous  coal  with 
which  London  is  at  present  almost  exclusively 
supplied. 

The  Lord  Mayor  attended  at  the  Institute, 
Drummond-street,  Hampstead-road,  on  Satur- 
day last,  to  distribute  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in 
connection  with  the  Tolmer-square  Institute, 
which  was  opened  on  the  16th  October  last,  and 
which  closed  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
The  prizes  consisted  of  one  gold,  15  silver,  and 
43  bronze  medals,  63  certificates,  and  eleven 
presentations  from  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Meech,  the  secretary,  made  a 
statement  as  to  the  result  of  tho  exhibition, 
according  to  which  it  appeared  that  during  the 
f  irtnight  it  was  open  it  had  been  visited  by  about 
10,000  persons.  The  receipts  amounted  toabout 
£150,  and  the  expenses  to  £123.  So  satisfactory 
had  been  the  venture  that  the  Committee  had 
determined  to  hold  a  similar  exhibition  next 
year. — The  successful  candidates,  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves,  were  loudly  applauded.  The 
gold  medal  was  taken  by  Mr.  0.  R.  Plummerfor 
a  carved  oak  chest  of  drawers,  whilst  the  silver 
medals  were  awarded,  amongst  other  things,  for 
the  model  of  a  yacht  in  silver,  embossing  on 
coi)per,  wood-carving  and  turning,  models, inlaid 
work,  painting  in  oils,  water-colours,  pencil,  and 
on  terra-cotta,  and  amongst  the  prize-takers  were 
not  a  few  ladies. 

A  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  Colonel 
Festing,  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Le  Bas,  the  Rev.  S. 
A.  Barnett,  Mr.  S.  Hadley,  Mr.  W.  R.  E. 
Coles,  and  others  had  an  interview  on  Monday 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  to 
interest  him  in  the  efforts  now  being  made  by 
the  joint  committees  of  the  National  Health  and 
Kyrle  Societies,  to  reduce  the  mischief  arising 
from  the  present  excessive  production  of  smoke 
in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  said  the 
societies  thought  that  a  very  great  deal  might 
be  practically  done  to  make  the  atmosphere  in 
London  as  pure  as  that  in  Paris.  It  was  pro - 
posed  to  conduct  trials  of  the  various  kinds  of  fuel, 
and  to  promote  competitive  testing  of  the  appli- 
ances available  at  present,  or  which  might 
become  available,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
the  production  of  smoke.  The  smoke  proceeding 
from  the  fires  of  private  houses  might  be  ma- 
terially lessened  by  the  use  of  improved  appar- 
atus, and  that  from  factories  might  be  abated, 
with  little  interference  with  the  manufacturing 
interests,  if  the  employers  would  only  co-operate 
with  the  societies  towards  that  end.  There  was 
about  to  be  an  exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
of  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus  and  fuel, 
which  would  be  practically  tested.  They  now 
asked  the  Lord  Mayor  to  let  them  bring  the 
matter  before  the  notice  and  attention  of  the 
citizens  by  means  of  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion. 
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IIouHO  on  the  subject.  The  Lord  Mayor 
public  attention,  and  promiHcd  to  allow  a 
thoug-ht  it  a  matter  well  deserving  of  the 
conference  in  the  Long  Parlour  of  the  Mansion 
House  on  Friday,  Jan  7. 

The  third  of  tho  Cantor  lectures  on  "Some 
Points  of  Contact  between  the  Scientific  and 
Artistic  Aspects  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  was 
delivered  on  Monday,  by  Professor  Church,  who 
introduced  his  subject  by  referring  to  the  stone- 
wares glazed  with  salt  which  had  been  made  in 
Germany,  Staffordshire,  and  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Doulton  in  Lambeth,  noticing  their 
progression  from  stoneware,  jasper -ware,  and 
porcelain.  The  substance  invented  by  Wedg- 
wo  id  was  a  clay  rendered  less  greasy  by  the 
addition  of  silica  in  tho  form  of  fine  sand.  After 
enumerating  the  proportions  of  various  sub- 
stances in  different  clays,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  consider  the  physical  properties  of  the  clays. 
They  contracted  very  differently,  as  was  shown 
by  the  beautiful  series  in  the  Jermyn-street 
collection.  Stourbridge  clay  contracted  only  2 
per  cent.  ;  others  one-fifth  of  their  whole  bulk. 
The  Staffordshire  potters  of  latter  times  used  the 
grey  clay  from  the  coal  measures,  and  later  still 
a  pint  of  red  lead  to  a  bushel  of  salt  thrown  into 
the  furnace  with  the  clay.  The  third  improve- 
ment, about  1720,  was  by  the  introduction  of 
flint  to  the  ■extent  of  20  or  25  per  cent.  The 
Superiority  of  Wedgwood's  earlier  work  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  his  fine  and  careful  grinding  of 
the  materials  used.  On  the  site  of  D  wight's  fac- 
tory at  Fulham  remains  had  been  found  which 
indicated  that  his  manufacture  had  attained  a 
high  pitch  of  excellency,  particularly  in  Bellar- 
mines.  There  were  in  the  British  and  South 
Kensington  Museums  figures  made  at  this 
factory  and  glazed  with  salt.  The  Stafford- 
shire potteries  no  longer  produced  salt-glazed 
ware.  Tradition  said  that  some  Dutch  potters 
who  came  to  London  in  1GS8  invented  the 
glazing  of  white  ware  with  salt,  which  was  im- 
proved upon  by  other  makers.  This  ware  could 
be  divided  into  four  periods — prior  to  1720, 
1720  to  1740,  17-10  to  1760,  and  1760  to  1780, 
when  the  wares  were  decorated  and  perforated. 
The  two  last  periods  were  distinguished  for 
their  ornamentation.  The  lecturer  then 
enumerated  the  characteristics  of  these  various 
periods,  illustrating  his  points  by  specimens, 
some  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  ; 
concluding  by  exhibiting  works  of  Messrs. 
Doulton,  James  Stifl:  and  Son,  and  others  in 
illustration  of  modern  pottery. 

Cases  have  occurred  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways in  which  the  landed  proprietors  through 
whose  estates  the  land  runs  have  given  the  laud 
free,  and  themselves  got  or  subscribed  the 
capital  for  making  it.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  the  idea  to  which  atteu- 
tion  was  called  in  the  JDailij  Kcics,  on  Friday 
last,  will  be  taken  up — namely,  that  landlords 
should  subscribe  together  to  help  to  maintain  a 
line.  The  railway  is  that  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Llanymynech.  It  is  closed  at  present  because 
it  did  not  pay.  Its  closing  has  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  property  through  which  it  passed. 
Thelandowner.<=  are  accordingly  politely  requested 
to  rate  their  estates  at  Is.  per  acre  per  annum.  A 
shilling  per  acre  on  each  tide  of  the  railway  over 
a  tract  of  country  a  mile  wide  will  produce  just 
enough  to  riin  a  daily  train.  It  is  computed  by 
the  Institute  of  Surveyors  that  a  railway 
increases  the  value  of  estates  by  3J  years'  pur- 
chase, though  the  owners  have  hitherto  been 
paid  for  allowing  the  benefit  to  be  done  to  them. 
If  they  now  pay  a  little  to  get  back  five  times 
as  much,  they  will  not  be  driving  a  bad  bargain. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Parkes' 
Museum  of  Hygiene  have,  in  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Nineteenth  Century  Build- 
ing Society,  arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Museum  to  the  members  of  building 
societies.  The  subject  of  the  lectures  is  to  be 
"  Dwelling  Houses,"  and  the  first  lecture  of  the 
course  will  be  given  next  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  on  " Situation  and 
Construction."  Free  tickets  for  the  lectures  are 
being  distributed  by  the  several  Metropolitan 
building  societies.  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.;  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  of 
the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  have  just  been  elected  members 
of  the  museum  committee. 

A  PAEAOEAPH  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
new.spapers  on  the  recent  discovery  of  a  charnel- 


house  in  the  cliurchyard  of  tho  Church  of  the 
IIolyTiinity,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  resting- 
place  of  the  remains  of  Shakespeare.  As  the 
writer  has  rather  misrepresented  the  facts,  and 
made  it  appear  that  the  remains  of  the  great  poet 
are  in  danger  of  being  disturbed,  we  may  briefly 
state  what  has  happened.  Mr.  Butterfield,  the 
well-known  arcliitect,  on  his  first  visit  of  inspec- 
tion, had  certain  excavations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  the  size  of  the  old  vestry 
building,  which  was  taken  down  in  1800.  In 
making  them  the  walls  of  a  charnel-house  were 
discovered  which  had  formed  the  lower  chamber 
or  crypt  of  the  old  vestry.  In  this  was  a  large 
collection  of  bones,  no  doubt  gathered  into  it 
from  time  to  time  by  the  sexton  and  stored  there. 
There  was  nothing,  of  course,  remarkable  in 
this  discovery,  as  chambers  for  a  similar  purpose 
were  often  built,  in  which  the  bones  of  those 
interred  in  the  graveyard  and  which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  gravedigger  were  deposited. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  old  charnel-house 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries.  Nothing  more 
has  been  moved  than  would  just  expose  the  out- 
line of  its  walls.  Far  less  respect  must  have  been 
shown  it  when,  in  1800,  the  vestry  and  itself 
were  destroyed.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  the  extraordinary  inference  that 
Shakespeare' s  remains,  which  are  deposited  within 
the  chancel,  will  be  in  any  danger  of  being  dis- 
turbed. The  chuch  is  cruciform,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  side-aisles,  transept  and  chancel ;  the 
latter  was  built  originally  by  Dr.  Thomas  Balsal, 
Dean  of  Stratford,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century.  There  is  a  tower  and  spire  over 
the  crossing.  We  hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Butterfield. 

The  programme  of  lectures  arranged  to  be 
given  at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
Albemarle -street,  W.,  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion, includes  two  by  the  Rev.  William  Hough- 
ton, M.A.,  F.L.S.,  on  "  The  Picture  Origin  of 
the  Cuneiform  Characters,"  fixed  for  March  3, 
and  10  ;  a  course  of  four  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham 
on  "  Ornament,  Historically  and  Critically  Con- 
sidered," on  March  17,  2-1,  31,  and  April  7  ;  one 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Buchan,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E., 
secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Scot- 
land on  "  The  Weather  and  Health  of  London," 
March  25  ;  a  course  of  four  by  Mr.  Sidney  Col- 
vin,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Cambridge,  on 
' '  The  Amazons,  a  Chapter  in  the  Study  of  Greek 
Art  and  Mythology."  January  22,  29,  and  Feb. 
5  and  12 ;  and  four  by  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole  on  "Ancient  Egypt  in  its  Comparative 
Relations,"  on  February  19,  26,  and  March  5 
and  12. 

TuE  opening  out  of  Savoy  Place  on  to  the 
Thames  Embankment  for  carriage  traffic  is  an 
improvement,  establishing  as  it  does  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Strand  and  the  river 
thoroughfare  at  a  much-needed  point.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  the  repeated  alterations  which  have 
been  made  just  at  this  part  of  the  Embankment 
appear  to  have  been  due  to  a  succession  of  after- 
thoughts. One  result  is  the  formation  of  a  rather 
dangerous  crossing  for  foot-passengers  along  the 
northern  pavement  of  the  Embankment,  which 
might,  with  a  little  forethought,  have  been 
avoided. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers'  Society  was  held  last  night 
(Thursday),  at  the  Society's  new  rooms,  7,  West- 
minster-chambers, when  an  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  by  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  Ellis 
Hill.  The  list  of  papers  for  the  ensuing  session 
is  as  follows  : — Dec.  23,  "  The  Patent  Laws  and 
their  influence  on  Trade,"  A.  T.  Walmisley, 
A.M.I.C.E.  ;  Jan.  G,  "  Account  of  Sombrero 
Island,  West  Indies,  with  description  of  sub- 
marine quarrying  of  phosphate  of  lime,"  R. 
Harkness  Twigg,  M.I.C.E.  ;  Jan.  20,  "Appli- 
cation of  Hydraulic  Machinery  to  Mines,  Gas- 
works, Grain  Warehouses,  &c.,"  J.  Coates, 
F.G.S.,  A.M.I.C.E.;  Feb.  3,  "Draining  and 
Embanking,  with  regard  to  River  Outfalls," 
William  C.  Street;  Feb.  17,  "Water-bearing 
Strata  of  the  Thames  Basin,"  A.  F.  E.  Grant ; 
March  3,  "Steep  Gradients  v.  Heavy  Works," 
J.  B.  Walton,  A.M.I.C.E.  ;  March  17,  "House 
Drainage  and  Sewerage,"  R.  E.  Middleton, 

A.  M.I.C.E.;  March  21,  "Lifts  for  Ware- 
houses, &c.,"G.  J.  Child;  April  7,  "Rainfall," 

B.  Haughton;  April  21,  "Drainage  of  North 
Lincolnshire,"  J.  Henry  Maughan,  M.I.S.  ;  and 
May  5,  Annual  Meeting.  We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  G.  A.  Pcyce  Cuxson,  of  Maughan  and 


Cuxson,  London  and  Grimsby,  has  just  taken 
the  office  of  honorary  secretary. 


CHIPS. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  have  just  completed  a 
handsome  polished  brass  lectern  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Biggs,  of  the  Malacca  Chaplaincy,  Straits  Settles 
ment.  The  same  firm  have  also  just  executed  a 
handsome  oak  reredos  for  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church,  Hulme,  Manchester,  for  Mr.  G.  T.  Iled- 
mayne,  architect,  Manchester:  oak  choir  scatj, 
&c.,  for  Winshill  Church,  Burton-on-Trent ;  aira 
a  handsome  Sicilian  marble  tombstone  for  Nails- 
worth  churchyard,  near  Stroud,  by  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pratt. 

The  old  school  in  Southgate-street,  Gloucester, 
so  well  known  for  the  gateway  with  the  oriel  win- 
dow over,  of  Late  Perpendicular  work,  is  about  to 
be  restored,  as  a  memorial  of  Robert  Raikes,  by  a 
committee  in  London.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Wayland, 
of  London,  is  the  architect.  We  have  been  pro- 
mised a  view,  with  some  particulars,  which  wehope 
shortly  to  give. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Byron  Memo- 
rial was  held  on  Monday  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Belt, 
the  sculptor  who  executed  the  work  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.  It  was  decided  to  at  once  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  pedestal  to  be  formed  of  the 
marble  which  the  Greek  Government  had  sent  to 
England  for  the  purpose,  the  cost  of  which,  with 
its  shipment,  they  entirely  defrayed.  The  marble 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Rosso- Antico.  The 
pedestal  will,  it  is  expected,  be  finished  in  February 
next,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  memorial 'will 
amount  to  about  £3,500. 

A  meeting  of  slate  quarry  proprietors  was  held 
on  Monday  at  3,  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster, 
the  offices  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Dunlop,  the  manager  of 
the  Oakeley  Quarries.  The  following  were  repre- 
sented—namely, the  Penrbyn,  Dinorwic,  Talsam, 
Dorothea,  Penyrorsedd,  Cilgwyn,  Palmerston, 
OakcIey,  Talywennydd,  Cwmoithin,  Festiniog, 
Diphwys  Casson,  and  Craigdu  quarries.  After  a 
long  discussion,  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  im- 
proved demand,  to  raise  the  price  of  slates  of  cer- 
tain size  at  an  average  rate  of  about  5  per  cent. 
This  increase  to  date  from  the  1st  proximo. 

The  largest  movable  division  ever  fitted  up  has 
bsen  suppfied  to  Scotland  by  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes,  and  Co.,  of  Ulverstou,  for  St.  Bridget's 
New  Roman  Catholic  schools.  It  screens  the  altar 
from  the  schooroom,  and  is  worked  by  the  patent 
balance- weight  motion,  introduced  by  the  firm, 
and  can,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  long  aim,  be 
raised  and  lowered  instantly.  The  dimensions  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  ordinary  revolving  divi- 
sions or  shutters,  and  a  difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
been  a  serious  one  in  regard  to  divisions  of  large 
apartments  is  surmounted. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  of  Uppt"^ 
Ground-street,  London,  S.E.,  have,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Dunbar,  cne  of  the  part- 
ners, most  successfully  warmed  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  and  Cloisters,  Gordon  square,  by 
means  of  two  wrought-iron  riveted  saddle-boilers 
and  a  series  of  coils  of  pipes  above  the  floor  line, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £337  10s.  The  committee  should 
see  about  an  effectual  system  of  ventilation,  now 
that  they  have  got  a  good  warming  apparatus. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Friday,  at  Eastbourne, 
on  the  body  of  a  bricklayer  from  Hereford,  named 
James  Pritchard,  who  met  with  a  fatal  accident 
two  days  previously  whilst  at  work  on  a  church  in 
course  of  erection  at  Upperton.  It  was  stated  that 
deceased  was  at  work  on  the  face  of  the  west  gable, 
which  was  built  of  Portland  cement  and  shingle 
concrete,  with  a  stone  face  and  thin  tile-brick 
backing.  Into  this,  which  had  been  laid  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  was  thought  to  have  set,  the  put- 
locks  of  the  scaffold  were  fixed,  but  the  wall 
suddenly  yielded  and  fell,  carrj'ing  vdth.  it  the 
scaffold  on  which  deceased  was  at  work.  Mr. 
Schmidt,  surveyor  to  the  local  board,  having  de- 
posed to  the  good  qiiality  of  the  cement,  and  the 
supervision  exercised,  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental 
death  "  was  returned. 

The  contract  for  constructing  the  proposed  Hull, 
Barnsley,  and  West  Riding  Junction  Railway 
and  Dock  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Lucas 
and  Aird,  of  Westminster.  The  new  line  will  be 
56  miles  in  length,  or,  including  junctions  with 
other  railways,  06  miles.  At  the  Hull  extremity 
of  the  line  will  be  a  deep-water  dock,  having  a 
water-area  of  46  acres,  and  34ft.  deep,  and  sur- 
rounded by  quays  80  acres  Ln  extent.  For  the 
dock,  Mr.  James  Aberuethy,  F.R  S.,  of  West- 
minster, is  the  engineer-in-chief,  and  Messrs.  Old- 
ham and  Bohn,  of  Hull,  the  acting  engineers.  For 
the  railway,  the  engineers  are  Messrs  Wm. 
Shelford,  of  Westminster,  and  George  Bohn,  of 
Hull. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Bovey, 
Devon,  on  Monday.  Messrs.  Underbill  and  Aggott, 
of  Chagford,  were  the  builders. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  PRIZES. 
rPHE  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  on 
X  Friday  last,  the  10th  December,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  On  taking  the  chair,  the  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Frederick  Lcighton,  complimented 
the  students  on  their  competitive  work,  and 
offered  some  consolation  to  those  who  would 
not  be  called  forward.  Prizes  had  been 
awarded  in  every  section  except  one,  viz., 
the  £10  premium  for  drawings  from  the 
antique,  not  because  there  was  not  consider- 
able merit  in  some  of  the  drawin£;s  sub- 
mitted, but  because  in  this  competition,  in 
which  the  students  were  allowed  to  select 
their  own  subjects  and  to  choose  the  best  of 
their  work  done  within  the  year,  unusual 
merit  was  expected.  The  President  took 
this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the 
students  the  great  importance  of  a  longer 
continuation  of  study  in  the  antique  school, 
and  the  unfortunate  tendency  in  the  school 
to  get  through  their  work  there  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  following  awards  were  then 
made : — 

Cartoon,  G.  K.  "Warren ;  painting  figure  from  life,  B. 

E.  Ward ;  painting  head  from  life,  W.  C.  Wontner ; 
extra  prize,  C.  Sykes  ;  copy  oil  painting, Lucy  Schell ;  resto- 
ration of  figure,  Emmiline  Halse  ;  drawing  figure  from 
life,  (1)  W.  M.  Loudan,  (2)  J.  C.  S.  Beuliam ;  drawing  head 
from  life,  Rosalie  M.  Watson ;  extra  prize,  Emily  Drew ; 
model  figui'e  from  life,  (1)  Oscar  A.  Junck,  (2)  R.  T. 
Fulton  ;  archi.  drawing,  (1)  M.  Allen,  (2)  E.  G.  Hardy; 
drawing  of  statue,  Antique  school,  (1)  W.  Carter,  (2)  "W". 
Ericksen ;  model  of  statue,  not  awarded  ;  perspective, 

F.  Miller;  £10  premium,  drawing  figure  from  life,  antique, 
TV.  M.  Laudan;  Armitage,  (1)  H.  Paget,  (2)  L.  E.  Law- 
rence. 

The  subject  for  the  travelling  studentship 
this  year  was  "  A  College,  with  rooms  for 
pirincipal,  vice-principal,  40  students,  chapel, 
library,  lecture-room,  dining-hall,  kitchen, 
and  offices,  &c.,  to  be  erected  on  a  piece  of 
ground  measuring  200ft.  by  150ft.  Draw- 
ings required :  Plan  of  grouud-fl  lor,  eleva- 
tion, and  perspective."  Four  designs  were 
submitted,  the  studentship  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  MUlard,  for  a  design  bearing 
the  motto,  "Alma  Mater."  Mr.  Millard 
takes  the  longer  dimension  for  his  priacipal 
front,  the  accommodation  being  ranged 
round  one  large  courtyard.  The  entrance- 
gate,  with  carriage  and  footway,  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  front ;  the  chapel 
on  the  right,  the  north,  and  forming  the  right 
wing,  with  the  library  as  pendant  on  the 
opposite  side.  At  the  back  of  the  court,  with 
entrance  porch,  is  situated  the  dining-hall, 
the  kitchen  and  offices  being  placed  in  the 
basement  below.  The  principal's  residence 
is  to  the  left  of  dining-hall,  the  vice-prin- 
cipal's on  the  right ;  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings  enclosing  the  court  being  devoted 
to  the  students'  rooms.  For  these  a  sitting- 
voovn.  and  bedroom,  with  small  closet,  is 
provided  ;  each  suite  is  placed  on  either  side 
of  a  small  staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor. 
A  corridor  is  carried  round  three  sides  of  the 
court,  apparently  on  ground- floor  only.  The 
students'  closets  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  main  entrance,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
mistake ;  it  would  have  been  better  for  many 
reasons  to  have  placed  them  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  right  and  left  corridors.  The 
footway  entrance  might  also  with  advantage 
have  been  placed  on  the  chapel  side,  the 
services  in  which  are  occasionally  attended 
by  outsiders.  The  style  adopted  by  Mr. 
Millard  for  his  elevation  and  perspective  (a 
bird's  eye  view)  is  Late  Perpendicular.  The 
composition  throughout  is  extremely  happy 
and  picturesque.  The  centre  block,  flanked 
bj  two  octagonal  turrets,  is  of  good  propor- 


tion and  characteristic  design;  and  the 
chapel  and  library  on  the  extreme  right 
and  left  balance  one  another,  their  respec- 
tive destinations  being  clearly  suggested; 
whilst  the  tower  over  the  corridor,  at  angle 
of  court,  accentuates  the  greater  importance 
of  the  chapel.  There  is  a  bold,  original 
feature  on  the  library  side,  which  is  worthy 
of  note;  this  is  a  corner  turret  to  the 
library,  with  a  staircase  leading  to  the  gal- 
lery inside.  Mr.  Millard  has  carried  up  this 
turret  above  the  roof  to  form  a  feature  to 
the  angle  of  his  main  front,  and  has  thrown 
an  arch,  carrying  a  passage,  across  to  the  top 
of  his  library  bow  window,  the  lead-flat  over 
which,  therefore,  can  be  got  at  for  re- 
pairs when  required.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  this  done  before  ;  the  fea- 
ture, as  shown  in  his  perspective,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  pictiu'esque  and  com- 
mon-sense. The  tower  of  the  chapel  is  well 
designed,  with  flve  belfry  windows  and  an 
open  octagonal  turret  above. 

The  design  sent  in  under  the  motto 
"  Mens  "  takes  also  the  long  side  as  principal 
front.  There  are  two  internal  courts  with  the 
chapel  placed  in  the  centre ,  and  corridors  round 
each  court.  The  dining-hall  is  placed  behind 
the  chapel,  the  lecture-room  and  vice-prin- 
cipal's residence  on  the  left,  balancing  the 
library  and  piincipal's  residence  on  the 
right.  The  students  have  only  bedroom  and 
sitting-room,  the  latter  being  rather  small ; 
they  open,  however,  one  into  the  other,  as 
at  Keble  College,  Oxford.  The  space  de- 
voted to  corridors  is  too  great,  and 
these  on  the  right  and  left  of  chapel 
might  well  have  been  omitted.  The  ele- 
vation and  perspective  show  a  French 
origin,  there  being  the  lofty  roofs  and 
Norman  windows  of  the  1st  Renaissance 
period,  without,  however,  the  delicacy 
in  design  of  that  style.  The  windows — 
round  arched  and  square-headed — do  not 
agree  in  scale,  and  the  whole  work  shows  a 
lack  of  serious  study. 

"Nunc  aut  Nunquam  "  also  takes  the 
longer  side  (we  mi^ht  say  longest,  for  he  has 
exceeded  the  dimensions  given,  both  in 
length  and  depth)  for  his  chief  elevation, 
setting  back  the  centre  portion  so  as  to  form 
a  garden  in  front.  There  is  one  central  in- 
ternal court.  The  chapel  is  placed  on  the 
left,  being  brought  out  to  the  front  of  site, 
and  is  balanced  by  the  principal's  residence 
on  the  right.  The  dining-hall  is  placed  at 
the  back,  with  kitchen  and  offices  occupying 
the  remainder  of  the  back  elevation;  had 
these  latter  been  placed  in  the  basement,  the 
accommodation  could  have  been  easily  pro- 
videdfor  without  passing  thelimit  pi'escribed. 
The  elevation  and  perspective  denote  a  leaning 
towards  French  work  of  the  14th  century.  In 
the  centre  behind  the  entrance  is  a  lofty 
tower,  the  precise  use  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  chapel  is  already  pro- 
vided with  a  bell-turret,  so  that  no  more 
bells  can  be  required.  We  suppose,  there- 
fore, the  usual  plea  for  a  water-cistern  must 
be  put  in ;  but  even  that  would  not  account 
for  so  lofty  a  tower,  or  for  the  large  belfry- 
windows  on  each  side. 

"  Sain  et  Fort,"  is  the  only  design  which 
takes  the  narrow  dimension  for  its  front. 
There  is  one  large  court,  with  the  chapel  in 
centre  at  the.back.  The  principal's  and  vice- 
priacipal's  residences  balance  one  another  on 
each  side  of  chapel.  The  dining -haU  in 
centre  of  left  wing,  with  kitchen,  &c.,  be- 
yond, balance  the  library  and  lesture-room 
on  the  right  side-  This  is  the  only  design 
in  which  there  are  no  corridors,  and  this 
accords  with  most  university  colleges  ;  there 
are  also  no  w.c.'s  provided,  in  which  re- 
spect it  differs.  The  students'  suites  are,  as 
in  Mr.  Millard's  design,  arranged  in  pairs 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  and  staircase ; 
the  windows  of  sitting-room  face  the  court, 
those  of  the  bedroom  the  street ;  this  is 
better  than  in  Mr.  Millard's  design,  in 
which  the  windows  of  bedrooma  have  only 


a  borrowed  light  from  corridor  on  ground- 
floor.  The  style  adopted  for  elevation  and 
perspective  is  15th-century  English  Domebtic 
work,  perhaps  the  beat  suited  for  buildings 
of  this  class.  There  is  a  want  of  study,  how- 
ever, in  the  design,  and  the  central  tower 
and  the  entrance  apertures  in  it,  seem  to 
require  greater  elevation. 

The  subject  for  the  perspective  model 
this  year  was  the  vestibule  of  Somerset 
Hotise.  There  was  only  one  set  of  draw- 
ings sent  in,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Miller, 
to  whom  the  prize  was  awarded,  has  sent 
in  the  finest  drawing  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  years.  The  subject  was  a 
peculiarly  ditiicult  one,  as  the  competitors 
were  required  to  take  their  view  looking 
across  the  vestibule.  Mr.  Miller  has  selected 
his  point  of  view  with  great  judgment^ 
projected  his  cornices  and  capitals  with 
great  care,  and  drawn  in  the  various  curves 
with  a  firm  and  artistic  line.  The  specimen 
of  sciography  also,  a  portion  of  the  Cad'Oro 
at  Venice,  with  its  reflection  in  the  canal, 
was  well  selected  and  carefully  drawn. 

For  the  measured-drawing  medals  subject, 
the  inner  passage  between  cloisters  and 
Chapter  House,  Westminster,  there  were 
five  competitors.  The  subject  was  a  stiff  one, 
owing  to  the  figures  and  intricate  detail  in 
the  Chapter-house  doorway,  which  had  to 
be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
Mr.  MUner  Allen  and  Mr.  E,  G.  Hardy,  to 
whom  the  1st  and  2nd  medals  were  awarded^ 
sent  very  accurate  and  careful  drawings  ; 
they  would  have  had  a  very  serious  com- 
petition, however,  in  the  drawings  bearing 
the  number  101,  if  the  author  of  this  latter 
had  been  able  to  complete  the  half-inch  scale 
drawings.  The  inch-suale  drawing  certainly 
seems  to  us  to  show  greater  delicacy  in  the 
delineation  of  the  figure  and  ornament. 

Of  the  other  prize  drawings,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  call  atteution  to  the  great 
excellence  of  the  cartoon  drawing,  "  Judith 
preparing  to  strike  off  the  head  of  Holo- 
fernes,"  the  finest  which  has  ever  been 
submitted  in  this  competition,  showing  in 
the  pose  of  the  figure  the  arrangement  and 
detail  of  the  drapery,  the  greatest,  care  and 
study,  and  general  excellence  in  the  drawing. 
The  competition  for  painting  of  head  from 
life  and  for  drawings  in  chalk  of  head  from 
life  were  both  unusually  good.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Hermes  (the  marble  lately  dis- 
covered at  Olympia)  by  a  lady.  Miss  Halse, 
was  unusually  good. 


THE  LEYTON  LOCAL  BOARD 
OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

THE  designs  submitted  in  the  above  com- 
petition and  selected  by  the  committee 
have  been  on  view  at  the  vestry-hall.  Ley- 
ton,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  them.  But  the  re- 
maining six  designs  are  hung  on  screens  at 
Park  House,  Leytonstone — an  arrangement 
that  appears  to  have  been  found  necessary 
from  want  of  space  in  the  former  hall, 
though  rather  inconvenient  for  those 
who  wish  to  compare  the  designs.  The 
competitors  invited  to  compete  were  Messrs. 
Bressey,  Bishopsgate-street ;  Forge,  Ben- 
nett's Hill;  Hammack  and  Lambert, 
Bishopsgate ;  W.  Smith,  City  ;  Wilson,  Son, 
and  Aldwinckle,  City ;  Wimperis,  Sackville- 
street ;  Knightley,  Cannon  street ;  Hill  and 
Fletcher,  Bow;  Knight,  Mile  End;  and 
Newman,  Fenchurch- street.  Two  of  these 
firms,  Messrs.  Hammack  and  Lambert,  and 
W.  Smith,  declined  to  compete.  The 
first  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
"  Mosaic,"  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Mile  End ;  the 
second  to  "E.C.,"  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son, 
and  Aldwinckle  ;  and  the  third  to 
"Utility,"  Mr.  Wimperis,  of  Sackville- 
street.  These  three  designs  we  may  first 
examine.  "  Mosaic  "  has  placed  the 
clerks',    surveyors',   and  committee-room 
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on    tlie    grouud-floor ;    the    entrance  is 
at   the   corner    between  the   two  front- 
ages,   and    another    entrance    is  pro- 
vided near  the  inspector  and  collectors' 
ofBces.     Two   corridors   at  right  angles, 
joining  near  the  maui  entrance,  give  access 
to    the    offices;  these    are    hardly  well- 
lighted,    and    the    small    passage  cut- 
ting off  a  slice   of    the  inspector's  office 
to  give  access  to  the  collector's   room  is 
certainly  worse  off  in  this  respect,  and  does 
not  make   a  very  desirable  arrangement. 
One  noticeable  feature  in  the  author's  plan 
is  the  external  and  isolated  position  given 
to  the  lavatories,  &c.,  which  form  a  small 
building  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  corridors. 
The  clerk's   private   office,   though  com- 
municating with  the  public  office,  is  small, 
and  scarcely  appears  large  enough  for  a  small 
commit' ee,  but  the  general  committee-room 
is  of  good  size,  and  is  located  conveniently 
near   the   clerk's    and   surveyor's  offices, 
and  near  the  entrance.    All  the  offices  can 
be  shut  off  when  necessary  from  the  main 
entrance,  but  we  think  the  best  mode  has 
not   been  devised   of    obtaining    a  good 
approach  from  the  vestibule  ;  the  doorway 
placed  askew  appears  too  near  the  stairs,  and 
the  shape  of  hall  is  not  the  most  pleasing. 
The  board-room,  49ft.  6in.  by  31ft.  6in.  and 
20ft.   high,   <9ccux)ies   the   area   over  the 
clerk's,  collectors',  and  committee-rooms,  and 
is  lighted  by  a  wide  flank  and  end  windows. 
The  landing  looks  narrow.    The  increased 
height  required  for  the  board-room  has  been 
utilised  to  obtain  2  floors  of  small  rooms 
for  the  use  of  caretaker,  and  as  a  waiting- 
room.    We  cannot  express  our  approval  of 
the   design   externally,  which  is  in  a  too 
florid  kind  of  ItaUan  for  vestry  purposes, 
and  of  a  somewhat  music-haU  type.  The 
corner    diagonal    porch    forms   a  lobby, 
which  is  carried  up  as  a  tower,   and  is 
finished  by  a  lofty  roof,  though  its  utility  is 
questionable,  and  as  an  architectural  feature, 
we  must  withhold  our  praise  from  it.  The 
ornamental   console  cornice  at  the  top  of 
the  tower  and  the  pilasters  would  have 
been  far  better  omitted,  and  the  decorative 
detail  is  of  too  tawdry  a  character.  The 
author  has  made  up  for  these  defects  by 
attention  to  sanitary  requirements,  which 
have  been  generally  well  met,  as  in  the 
isolated  lavatories  and  mode  of  warming 
and  ventilating,    Perkins's   system  being 
used  for  the  former,  and  Tobin's  for  the 
latter.    The  materials  proposed  are  white 
gault  brick    and  Portland- stone  dressings 
for  the  main  front,  and  plain  stock  brick- 
work, with  red  gauged  arches,  for  the  back 
and  side  fronts.    We  do  not  believe  that 
"Mosaic"  can  be  carried  out  for  the  sum 
named,   namely,    £4,000,  if  we  cube  the 
building  at  lOd. — not  an  unusual  price. 

'•  E.  C."  sends  two  sets  marked  A  and  B. 
The  second  has  been  chosen.     It  is  in 
Queen    Anne,    and    displays    some  fair 
symmetrical  planning.    The  entrance  is  cen- 
tral to  the  main  front,  the  clerks'  offices 
being  on  left  side  of  the  corridor,  and  the 
surveyor's  on  the  other;  at  the  rear  end  is 
the  main  staircase,  with  the  collector  and 
inspector  placed  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
conveniences  on  the  other.    The  board-room 
occupies  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  front 
building,  and  the  committee-room  is  placed 
in  rear  on  one  side  of  landing.    The  prin- 
cipal elevation   is   towards  Leyton-road 
and  a  wide  gabled  projection  is  obtained  at 
the  side,  pronouncmg  the  hall,  wide  bay 
windows    and    dormers    being  the  chief 
features  in  the  front.     Stock-brick,  faced 
with  red  or  white  Suffolks,  is  proposed 
relieved  by  Portland  stone  cornices,  &c.  The 
alternative   design  shows  a  half-timbered 
gable  projection   to    the  hall,  with  wide 
muUion  window,  which  projects  over  an 
arcade  below,   and  we   observe  a  slight 
variation  in  the  planning.    It  would  hardly 
appear  that  either  of  these  designs  could  be 
executed  for  the  sum  named. 


"  Utility,"  the  third  premiated  design,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the  three.  There 
is  a  central  porch-entrance   towards  the 


Leyton-road,  a  spacious  corridor  well  lighted, 
and  a  good  staircase  at  the  side.  The  clerk's 
offices  on  one  side,  and  the  surveyor's  o.i 
the  other,  form  corresponding  halves  of  the 
main  building  ;  behind,  fronting  the  side 
road  are  the  offices  of  the  collector  and 
the  inspector,  with  their  own  separate  en- 
trance. A  desirable  point  in  the  plan  is  the 
intercommunication  that  may  be  made 
between  the  sanitary  and  collector's  offices. 
The  board-room,  52ft.  by  28ft.  (iin.,  occu- 
pies the  entire  front  building  on  the  first 
floor,  and  a  gallery  is  shown  on  the  inner 
side,  approached  from  the  back  staircase; 
the  entrance-landing  to  hall  is  spacious,  and 
well  lighted,  and  the  waiting,  committee  and 
cloak-rooms  convenient.  The  haU  is  lighted 
on  three  sides,  the  front  having  a  wide  bay 
over  the  arcaded  entrance.  While  the  plan- 
ning shows  a  convenient  grouping  of  the 
official  departments,  the  design,  represented 
by  a  carefully-drawn  ink  perspective,  _  is 
treated  in  a  characteristic  style  of  Renais- 
sance, broadly  and  plainly  disposed  in  its 
main  features,  and  displaying  a  dignified 
exterior  of  an  official  type.  Its  high  roof 
and  pronounced  entrance  are  well  managed, 
and  the  author  has  avoided  excessive  orna- 
mentation. Stock-bricks,  faced  with  white 
Suffolks,  are  intended  for  the  walls  and 
pilasters,  and  stone  is  only  introduced  for 
the  caps  of  pilasters,  sills,  and  copings. 
Comparing  these  features  with  the  other  de- 
signs, we  may  fairly  say  the  design  is  less 
expensive  than  either  of  those  we  have  al- 
ready named.  Corner  fireplaces  are  intro- 
duced in  the  offices,  and  these  are  carried 
up  as  terminals  to  the  angle  piers. 

We  may  now  examine  the  unsuccessful  de- 
signs, which  are  at  Leytonstone.  "  Triangle 
in  Circle,"  is  in  a  kind  of   Italian,  freely 
treated,  with    corner  entrance  and  tower, 
and  a  large  entrance-hall ;  from  this  corridors 
run  in  two  directions  along  both  fronts,  the 
clerks'  offices  being  in  the  rear,  and  the 
surveyor's  in  front.    The  hall  arrangement 
is  decidedly  better  than  the  awkwardly- 
shaped  one  of  "Mosaic,"  but  the  official  de- 
partment might  be  improved.    The  board- 
room, 54ft.  by  36ft.,  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  upper  floor  of  the  main  front,  and  ex- 
tends from  back  to  front,  approached  by  the 
angle  staircase.    "  Architect "  is  a  decidedly 
meritorious  design,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
ought  to  have  been  premiated.  It  is  designed 
in  a  well-treated  official  Italian,  an  order  of 
pilasters  on  the  upper  story  standing  on 
rusticated  piers  below.     The  front  is  digni- 
fied but  simple  in  outline,  with  a  high  roof. 
The  arrangement  is  well  planned,  and  con- 
sists of   a  large  main  block  and  another 
parallelogram  of  smaller  size  behind  ;  there 
is  a  central  corridor  entrance  from  the  front, 
leading  to  another  cross  corridor  at  right 
angles  in  the  rear,  forming  the  side  entrance. 
The  stairs  are  placed  at  the  junction  and  are 
well  lighted.    On  each  side  of  the  front 
corridor  are  the  offices   conveniently  ap- 
proached, while  the  side  entrance  gives  a 
separate  access  to  the  haU  above,  and  to 
the  collecting  and  sanitary  departments  in 
the  rear.    The  board-room,  50ft.  by  30ft., 
occupies  the  whole  area  of  the  main  block 
above,  and  has  a  good  landing  and  approach. 
A  large  sepia  perspective  accompanies  this  set. 
"  Salus  Populi  Suprema  Lex"  is  a  Queen 
Anne  design ;  in  its  general  features  we  might 
mistake  it  for  a  church,  as  there  is  a  lofty 
corner  tower  with  low  spire  seems  to  over 
power  the  building.    The  planning  is  extra- 
vagant ;  a  large  hall,  5f)lt.  by  23ft.,  occu- 
pies  the  central  area,    around  which  are 
grouped  the   offices,   and  the  author  has 
overlooked  the  essential  point  in  vestry  ar 
rangement.    "  Questo  E.  Mio,"  shown  by  a 
well-drawn  ink  perspective,  is  in  a  vigorous 
Queen  Anne  style  of  brick,  with  a  high  roof 
The  planning  has   merit;  the   ofiices  are 


symmetrically  disposed  on  each  side  of  a 
central  entrance,  and  an  inner  hall  and 
staircase  of  dignified  size  form  the  centre 
approach  to  the  board-room  above,  which 
occupies  the  entire  frontage,  and  is  fioft.  by 
29ft.  The  collecting  and  sanitary  oilices 
are  in  the  rear.  "  Experto  Credo"  is  too 
confused  in  arrangement  to  bear  inspection, 
and  the  design  is  rather  too  villa-like  and 
broken  in  outline— a  perspective,  showing 
red  brick  as  the  chief  material,  accompanies 
the  design. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  remark  that  a  better 
selection  aight  have  been  made,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  competitors  have  some 
ground  for  dissatibf action.  Many  of  the 
designs  exceed  the  amount  set  down,  which 
is  to  include  boundary  walls  and  every 


requisite  except  furniture.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  instructions  to  architects  to 
guide  them  in  the  disposition  of  the  several 
departments,  though  a  general  idea  of  the 
accommodation  required  was  furnished.  One 
important  point  is  the  separation  of  the 
official  departments  from  the  board-room, 
which  might  be  used  for  other  occasional 
purposes,  and  this  ought  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  selection.  Of  course,  the  selected 
design  wUl  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  IN 
FRANCE. 

THOSE  engaged  in  art  instruction  will 
read  with  some  interest  the  recent 
report  of  the  ('ommis  ion  upon  the  instruc- 
tion  in  drawing  in  the   French  schools. 
Various  commissions  have  been  appointed  to 
reconsider  the  system  of  drawing  in  force 
in  the  establishments  of  the  French  uni- 
versities.   Inspectors  of  drawing  were  first 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
affaii-s  in  the   lydes  and  colU<jcs,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  aU  reported  the  urgency 
of  reforms,  and  a  special  Commission  was 
afterwards  directed  to  prepare  syllabuses  of 
instruction.    The  report  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  alterations.    One   of  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  this  report  is  that,  contrary 
to  long  usage,  "  precedence  should  be  given 
to  the  training  of  the  eye  before  that  of  the 
hand,  a   method  by  which  young  people 
would  be  induced  to  consider  primarily  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  forms."    Pupils  are 
recommended  to  commence  their  studies 
with  Unear  or  geometrical  drawing,  and  the 
Commission    suggests    that  opportunities 
should  be  afforded  the  pupils  of  practically 
applying  the  principles  they  have  learnt, 
such  as  by  lessons  on  elementary  ornament, 
so  as  to  interest  them  in  their  work.  The 
imitation   and  appreciation  of  right  lines 
would  be  followed  by  curves,  and  later  on 
by  the  "  representation  of  objects  involving 
the  simplest  geometrical  drawing  and  the 
elements  of  perspective."     Students  of  a 
more  advanced  class  are  recommended  to 
practice  geometrical  and  shaded  perspective 
representations  of  solids  and  of  common 
objects.    They  are  required  to  make  draw- 
ings from  ornament  in  relief  taken  from 
conventional  objects,   such  as  mouldings, 
classic  honeysuckles,   bas-reliefs,  inspired 
by    examples    of    living  forms,   such  as 
leaves     and     flowers,    but    attempts  to 
imitate  the  human  figure  are  discouraged. 
As  in  England,   there     are     also  some 
in  France  who  object  to  initial  geometrical 
drawing,  and  say  that  those  who  have  a 
facility  in  handUng  the  penci',  should  be 
taught  from  infancy  to  exercise  it  in  copying 
models,  casts,  and  engravings  of  antique 
sculptures  of  the  human  figure.  On  the  con- 
trary the  Commission  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  primary  or  geometrical  course  of 
teaching.  One  of  the  distinguished  members 
concludes  rightly  enough  that  as  art  is  the 
object  of  drawing,  art  should  be  the  aim. 
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Before  knowing  how  to  draw  a  line  and  to 
recognise  its  value  an  affectation  for  ideal 
beauty  is  set  up,  and  he  asks  whether  there 
is  not  danger  in  appealing  to  the  creative 
faculty  and  independence  of  sentiment,  when 
it  would  be  wise  to  attend  to  the  discipline  of 
the  rational  faculties.  It  imdoubtedly 
should  be  the  main  end  of  schools  of  design 
and  drawing  to  give  a  child  so  much  of  the 
power  of  drawing  lines  with  accuracy  as 
will  enable  hiiu  to  become  precise  and 
practical,  and  serve  him  some  useful  purpose 
in  after  life. 

The  report    speaks    with  considerable 
clearness  on  this  point ;  it   advocates  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  curriculum  of  pro- 
gressive drawing,  not  a  system  founded  on 
personal  preferences.     Drawing   from  the 
human  head  and  the  teaching  of  hatching, 
stumping    and  stippling  are  objected  to 
until  such  a  time  when  the  pupil  may  find 
himself  justified  against  contusion  between 
the  mechanical    imitation  of  an  example, 
and    the  paramount    duty    of  faithfully 
reproducing   its   essential  charac'.eristics. 
The  system  of  instruction  recommended  for 
adoption  in  France,  is  based  upon  similar 
experiences  to  our  own.    It  was  soon  found 
that  to  teach  the  principles   of  applied 
art  for  the  purpose  of  design,   the  very 
elements  and  art  of   drawing  lines  gram- 
matically had   to  be  previously  acquired. 
Eight  lines,  then  curves,  and  afterwards 
freehand  copies    of    leaves    were  abso- 
lutely   necessary  before  the  pupil  could 
express  with  correctness  and  precision  any 
solid  forms  which  were  afterwards  given 
him.    As  regards  the  higher  classes,  the 
French    programme    proceeds  to  figure- 
drawing,  and  graduated  studies  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  and  decorative  figures. 
Landscape  di-awing  from  copies  aud  sketches 
follows,  and  it  may  be  noticed  as  worthy  of 
remark  that  photographs    are  rigorously 
excluded  as  examples  to   copy,  except  in 
respect  to  photographs  of  pen  and  pencil 
drawings   of  great  masters.  Preceding 
commissions  have  urged  the  same  opinion, 
founded  no  doubt  on  the  negative  character 
of  such  productions. 

Itis  some  satisfaction  to  find  the  programme 
agrees  in  every  principle  with  the  system  of 
drawing  instruction  inculcated  among  our- 
selves, the  fundamented  conclusions  of 
which  are  an  initial  acquaintance  with  the 
geometry  of  drawing,  followed  by  pro- 
gressive stages  of  instruction  to  the  higher 
forms ;  and  an  aim  to  impart  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  art  which  may  be 
called  into  the  service  of  after-life  with 
decided  advantage,  and  may  also  serve  to 
impart  to  pupils  a  logical  education  in  art 
matters.  We  have  remarked  on  reviewing 
some  of  the  artistic  exhibitions  of  late,  as 
well  as  those  of  some  of  the  board-schools, 
the  large  number  of  copies  from  jjrints  and 
other  indifferent  sources  of  figure  subjects, 
many  of  them  of  a  miserably  puerile  and 
trashy  kind,  showing  that  the  principles  we 
have  been  discussing  have  not  as  yet  found 
so  widespread  a  reception  as  we  could  have 
desired.  Copies  of  pictures  of  the  class  we 
have  mentioned  should  be  excluded  from 
exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  more  healthy  art  among  the  masses 
would  quickly  follow. 


MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION.* 

ANOTHER  new  treatise  has  been  added 
to  that  popular  and  useful  series  of 
profes^ional  text-books  known  under  the 
name  of  "Weale's  Rudimentary  Series," 
but  now  published  by  Crosby  Lockwood  and 
Co.  The  subject  of  the  new  treatise  is  one 
which,  though  it  can  claim  no  novelty,  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  very  foundation 

*  Materials  and  Construction  :  on  the  Strains,  Design- 
ing, and  Erection  of  Works  of  Construction.  By  Francis 
Campi.v,  C.E.,  &c.  London:  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co., 
£t  itiuners'  Jiall  court. 


of  the  arts  of  architecture  and  engineering. 
Tiring  and  wearisome  as  must  be  the  name 
to  the  artistic  enthusiast  of  the  profession, 
the   science   of  construction  must  always 
occupy  the  largest  share  of  his  attention. 
Mr.  Francis  Campin,  C.E.,  the  author  of  the 
present  treatise,  is  also  the  compiler  of  other 
useful  books  of  the  same  class,  and  his  "  Iron 
Bridges,  Girders,  and  Roofs,"  published  in 
this  series,  is  known  to  many  students  of  the 
profession  as  one  of  the  simplest  expositions 
of  the  principles  of  structures  whose  very 
names  often  create  despair  in  the  mind  of  the 
beginner.     That  the  author  is  well  quali 
fied    for    the    task    he    has    now  ac 
complished  will  be  readily  admitted.  The 
work   enters    directly  into    the  subject, 
and,  of  course,  the  reader  will  find  little 
new  in  Mr.  Campin's  treatment,    as  the 
ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  travelled  over 
by  former  authors  that  there  is  little  fresh 
that  can  be  taught ;  indeed,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  scientific  subjects,  more  or  less 
especially  in  the  domain  of  mathematics  and 
construction.    To  do  justice  to  the  author, 
however,  he  has  thrown  some  light  on  diffi- 
cult problems,  and  has  avoided  algebraical 
symbols  wherever  simple  forms  of  equations 
could  be  used ;  and  in  this  respect  we  think 
Mr.  Campin's  treatise  will  be  welcome  to 
many  students  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture who  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
barred from  using  it.    The  work,  as  the 
author  says,  is  "  especially   designed  for 
those  readers  who  desire  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  theories  of 
structure  and  the  practical  application  of 
results  in  the  simplest  way."    Only  cases 
likely  to  occur  in  everyday  practice  have 
been  selected  to  illustrate  principles,  and 
no  reader  need  be  deterred  by  the  calcu- 
lations   introduced.     The    first  chapters 
exp'ain  terms  and  treat  of  the  elements  of 
matter,   elasticity,   internal   and  external 
forces.    We  think  this  part  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  curtailed  a  little  or  confined  to  the 
more  particular  questions  of  elasticity,  ex- 
ternal forces,  and  the  like.     The  diagrams 
illustrating  the  action  of  external  forces  are 
very  clear,  and  the  dullest  comprehension 
might  be  made  to  understand  the  complex 
action  taking  place  in  the  beam  subject  to 
cross  strain,  and  the  meaning  of  "neutral 
axis"  or  "layer"  after  such  ocular  proof. 
The  same  method  of  explanation  is  given  to 
show  the    action   of    shearing   strain  in 
crushing,  &c.     The  explanations  given  as 
to  the  correct  use  of  the  term  "  permanent 
set,"   which  clearly  applies   to  molecular 
change,  and  not  to  subsidence  and  other  ex- 
ternal settlements,  are  usefully  introduced, 
and  we  quite  concur  in  the  remark  that  the 
working  strength  of  material  should  be  taken 
in  some  proportion  to  the  elastic  limit  of  re- 
sistance, and  not  to  the  ultimate  resist- 
ance of  the   material.     Less  satisfactoi-y 
to  our  minds  are  the  definitions  given  of 
the    two     classes    of    resistance.  These 
are     undoubtedly     (1)     the  resistance 
due    to    cohesion    or    the    strength  of 
material,    and  (2)  the  resistance   due  to 
the  weight  of  material  to  overturning  or 
sliding  ;  the  first  of  these  forms  has  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  tension  or  crushing,  the 
second  kind  of  resistance,  due  to  gravity, 
comes  into  play  to  overcome  overturning  or 
external  forces,  as  well  as  the  friction  of  the 
mass  upon  its  bed.    The  moments  of  force 
are  clearly  set  forth,  as  also  the  problems  of 
forces  acting  at  a  point,  and  the  action  of 
framed  structures.    The  bending  stress  and 
moment  of  resistance  in  a  beam  are  incom- 
prehensible to  the  beginner ;  but  when  once 
he  clearly  understands  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  section 
and  the  equality  of  the  opposite  forces  acting 
in  it  on  each  side  of  the  neutral  axis  when  a 
cross  stress  is  exerted,  half  the  difficulty  of 
understanding    the  phenomena   of  trans- 
verse strain  vanishes.    The  author  devotes 
somi  space  to  the  consideration  of  this,  and 


illustrates  it  by  an  actual  case  in  which 
numerical  values  are  attached  to  the  terms. 
A  section  of  a  wrought-iron  beam  is  taken 
and  worked  out,  a  working  strain  of  4  tons 
per  square  inch  being  assumed.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the 
moments  of  strain  and  resistance  is  given  by 
regarding  the  former  as  the  fulcrum,  about 
which  the  forces  act.  Having  investigated 
the  nature  of  internal  resistance,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  explain  the  laws  of  external 
forces  applied  to  beams  and  cantilevers  when 
loaded  in  various  ways.  One  very  important 
case  not  usually  found  in  books,  is  given, 
namely,  when  a  girder  carries  a  load  distri- 
buted in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  as  when  the 
main  girdei'S  of  a  bridge  are  not  square  with 
the  abutments,  and  a  road  rims  obliquely 
below,  the  load  created  by  the  small  cross- 
girders  distributes  the  load  unequally,  and 
it  is  necessary  the  engineer  should  calculate 
accordingly.  Vertical  stress  on  the  web  of  a 
girder  is  considered,  also  the  resistance  to 
shearing  force.  A  useful  observation  on 
webs  is  made  :  "In  all  parts  of  buUt  struc- 
tures, such  as  wrought-iron  girders,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  at  the  weakest 
part,  the  joints,  that  the  areas  have  to  be 
fitted  to  the  strains." 

Framed  structures  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  strains  are  found  by  the 
parallelogram  of  forces.  Open  triangular 
and  trellis-girders,  and  other  forms  of 
braced  structures,  are  fully  considered.  The 
methods  of  determining  the  strains  in  roof- 
trusses  are  gone  into,  and  will  be  found  of 
service  to  the  student ;  but  the  graphic  sys- 
tem of  Maxwell,  and  other  authors,  in  which 
a  distinct  stress-diagram  is  had  recourse  to, 
is  not  explained. 

Braced  or  connected  columns,  such  as 
those  forming  the  piers  of  bridges  and  jetties, 
are  treated  in  a  practical  manner  by  a 
worked-out  example  in  plain  figures,  and  if 
the  method  here  shown  of  finding  the  sta- 
bility were  more  generally  resorted  to,  we 
shordd  seldom  hear  of  Tay  Bridge  disasters. 
The  pressure  of  wind  upon  the  structure 
(taken  at  401b.  per  superficial  foot)  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  effect  on  the  diagonals  be- 
tween the  columns,  after  which  the  horizon- 
tal strain  tending  to  cause  the  columns  to 
slide,  and  the  effect  of  suddenly  retarding 
the  velocity  of  a  train  by  the  application  of 
brakes,  are  taken  into  account ;  the  latter 
would  cause  a  longitudinal  strain  on  the 
bridge,  depending  for  its  intensity  on  the 
skidding  of  the  wheels.  Other  details  of 
bridge  construction ,  such  as  the  floor-bracing 
and  attachments,  have  not  been  overlooked, 
and  in  most  instances,  practical  examples  of 
the  calculations  are  furnished.  Very  useful 
advice,  also,  on  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  bracing  and  joints  of  structures  of  this 
kind  follows,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
overrated. 

Iron  in  its  application  to  arched  structures 
is  discussed  in  another  chapter,  and  the 
author  points  out  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  their  design.  Of  course, 
the  main  point  is  that  the  line  of  compres- 
sion, or,  more  correctly,  line  of  pressure, 
comes  within  the  depth  of  arch,  so  that  after 
theloading  is  considered,  the  form  of  the  iron 
rib  has  to  be  determined  by  graphic  means. 
The  effects  of  unequal  loading  must  also  be 
taken  into  account,  and  the  principle  of 
moments  may  be  applied  to  find  the  thrusts. 
Suspension-bridges,  columns,  and  struts, 
joints  and  connections,  and  other  subjects 
discussed  are  important.  We  find  some  use- 
ful observations,  too,  on  riveted  joints. 
Chapter  XII.,  on  the  "Practical  Application 
of  Formula;,"  enters  into  an  hypothetical  case 
of  a  railway-bridge,  and  shows  how  the 
several  girders  and  parts  have  to  be  designed. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  working  out  of  an  example 
in  all  its  details,  and  wUl  be  found  of  much 
use  to  the  student  who  cares  to  study  the 
modus  operandi,  following  which  the  parti- 
culars of  a  specification  are  furuishcd. 
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To  tho  aroliitectural  student  the  chapters 
on  stability,  inchi'ling  the  treatment  and 
design  of  i)iers,  buttresses,  counterforts,  re- 
taining walls  and  arches,  are  of  the  utmost 
value,  and,  in  fact,  in  order  of  constructional 
imjiortancc,  might  be  studied  before  the 
earlier  chajitors.  The  calculations  of  tho 
moments  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  tho  appli- 
cation of  tho  parallelogram  of  force  is  shown. 
The  formulio  given  also  for  determining  the 
stability  of  masonry  arches  will  be  found  of 
use,  as  they  are  explained  by  numerical 
examples.  The  concluding  chapters  treat  of 
piers  and  foundations,  building  materials, 
oblique  arches,  &c.,  and  some  useful  tables 
are  a^jpcnded.  No  better  exposition  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
construction  has  yet  been  published  to  our 
knowledge  in  such  a  cheap  comprehensive 
form,  and  those  who  intend  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  tests  of  proficiency  instituted 
by  the  principal  societies  cannot  have  a  better 
guide. 


THE  AECHITECTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
EENAISSANCE.* 

{Continued  from  paye  670.) 

THE  two  brothers  Giuliano  and  Antonio  di 
San<yallo  flourished  about  this  time  (1443- 
1517).  They  were  sons  of  an  architect,  Giam- 
berti,  whose  works  have  not  been  greatly  praised, 
and,  being-  educated  as  engravers,  ultimately 
turned  their  attention  to  architecture.  The 
principal  works  of  Giuliano  were  the  cupola  of 
the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Loretta,  at  Rome, 
built  by  order  of  Alexander  VI.,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Cstia,  the  castle  of  Montefiascone,  for 
the  Duke  of  Valentino,  and  he  latterly  super- 
intended the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
under  Leo  X.  His  disinterested  motives,  and 
his  affection  for  his  great  patron  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  ai'eexemplified  by  thefoUowingstorynar- 
ratedby  Milizia: — After  completing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  O.st  i  a,  he  j  ourneyed  to  Naples  and  presented 
a  magnificent  model  to  the  king  for  some  work  at 
Castle  Nuovo,  which  so  pleased  the  monarch  that 
he  presented  him  with  horses,  clothes,  and  a 
sQver  cup  containing  one  hundred  ducats.  Giu- 
Uano,  however,  refused  to  accept  them,  stating 
that  he  was  stiU  in  the  service  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  and  the  king,  surprised  at  his  noble  in- 
dependence, allowed  him  the  choice  of  whatever 
pleased  him,  and  he  accordingly  chose  some 
fragments  of  antique  sculpture,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  patron  Lorenzo  on  his  return  to 
Florence.  Antonio  or  Sangallo  the  Younger hasleft 
many  excellent  works  as  evidence  of  his  talent, 
and  his  designs  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  were 
replete  with  originality,  and  differed  greatly 
from  those  of  Bramante.  The  most  ingenious 
work  of  this  architect  was  the  well  at  Orvietto, 
■which  is  of  great  depth,  and  has  two  spiral  stair- 
cases,— one  inside  the  other, — descending  to  the 
well,  so  that  one  set  of  mules  laden  with  water- 
skins  might  be  descending  while  the  other  set 
were  ascending.  Sangallo  began  the  Farnese 
Palace  when  Paul  III.  was  cardinal,  and  when 
the  building  had  reached  the  roof,  the  Pope, 
anxious  to  have  a  cornice  which,  in  beauty  and 
richness  of  design,  should  eclipse  aU  former 
efforts,  instituted  a  competition  among  all  the 
able  artists  in  Rome,  but  even  the  Pope's  in- 
fallibility could  not  ensure  a  satisfactoiy  ter- 
mination to  it,  for  the  decision,  as  in  nearly  all 
modern  competitions,  was  as  absurd  as  it  was  un- 
just. Sangallo  competed,  but  his  design  was  set 
aside  for  one  by  Melighino,  formerly  the  Pope's 
groom,  and  he  was  unable  to  restrain  his  right- 
eous _  indignation  at  this  unfaumess,  and 
explained  to  the  Pope  that  this  man  was  a  mere 
mountebank  of  an  architect.  "  "We  wish 
Melighino,"  said  the  Pope,  "to  be  really  an 
architect,  and  will  therefore  take  care  to  provide 
for  him."  But  the  groom  did  not  carry  it  out 
after  all,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  entrusted 
to  Michael  Angelo. 

Simone  Pollainolo  (born  1454,  died  1509)  was 
a  Florentine  by  birth,  but  he  visited  Rome  at  an 
early  age,  and  there  acquired  a  strong  passion  for 
architecture.  He  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  Strozzi  Palace  at  Florence,  wliich  was 
designed  by  Cronaca,  and  built  the  beautiful 
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little  church  of  San  Francesco,  on  the  hill  of  San 
Miniate  at  Florence,  which  has,  however,  been 
over-praised,  on  account  of  tho  notice  taken  of  it 
by  Michael  Angelo,  who  surnamed  it  ' '  La  Bella 
Villanella." 

Sansovino  (born  14G0,  died  152!))  was  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  and  became  famous  in.  his  early 
years  for  sculpture,  but  especially  for  tho  two 
tombs  in  tho  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  equally  noted 
for  his  architectural  works.  He  built  the 
beautiful  Capella  del  Sagrcmento  at  Florence, 
adjoining  the  church  of  San  Spirito,  and  as  the 
compartments  of  the  vaulting  were  not  placed 
centrally  over  the  piers,  his  clients  found  great 
fault  with  him,  but  he  brought  ancient  examples 
to  justify  his  design,  and  so  silenced  all  criticism. 
The  west  facade  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  was 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  unfinished,  and 
Sansovino  placed  against  it  a  false  fagade  of 
wood,  of  admirable  design  ;  but  as  the  design 
was  of  the  Classic  type,  with  Corinthian  pilasters, 
it  is,  perhaps,  well  for  the  harmony  of  the  edifice 
that  it  was  never  executed.  Sansovino  made  a 
design  for  a  magnificent  church  at  Rome,  his 
drawings  being  preferred  before  those  of 
RaffaeUe,  Sangallo,  and  Peruzzi,  but  the 
execution  eventually  devolved  upon  Sangallo, 
who  was  a  better  constructor  than  his  con- 
temporary. The  library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
has,  however,  immortaUsed  his  name,  and  the 
buUding  has  a  rich  Doric  order  on  the  gsound- 
floor,  with  a  graceful  Ionic  above.  Venice  has, 
more  than  any  other  Italian  town,  been  richly 
embellished  by  this  architect.  Having  resided 
nine  years  in  Portugal,  at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X. , 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  laden  with  rich 
gifts,  and  eventually  buUt  himself  a  villa  near 
his  birthplace,  Monte  Sansovino,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  character  of  a 
man  who  combined  all  that  was  manly  and 
noble,  with  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  thought 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  great  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and 
anatomist,  who  was  skilful  in  music  and  poetry, 
and  added  to  a  beautiful  exterior  the  charm  of 
graceful  manners,  was  born  in  the  Castel  da 
Vinci  at  Florence.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
many  of  his  architectural  works  ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  he  had 
studied  the  subject,  and  he  was  employed  by 
Ludovico  Sforza  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the 
Adda  to  Milan,  and  he  made  the  canal  of  Monte - 
sano  navigable  for  200  miles.  It  was  his  habit 
to  write  on  whatever  he  executed,  but  as  all  his 
writing,  like  Hebrew,  is  from  right  to  left,  it  is 
not  easily  deciphered.  His  ingenuity  was 
marvellous,  and  when  the  king  of  France, 
Louis  XII.,  visited  Milan,  he  fashioned  the 
model  of  a  lion,  which,  when  the  king  was 
seated  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  moved 
towards  him  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  throne,  it  suddenly  stopped,  tore 
open  its  breast  with  its  claws,  and  displayed  on 
its  heart  the  royal  arms  of  France.  J ealousy  for 
his  contemporary,  Michael  Angelo,  caused  him  to 
quit  Italy,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  to 
visit  France,  but  he  was  taken  mortally  ill  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  king  immediately  set  out 
to  see  him.  On  the  arrival  of  the  monarch, 
Leonardo  endeavoured  to  rise  to  pay  him  homage, 
but  the  exertion  hastened  his  death,  and  he  ex- 
pired in  the  king's  arms. 

RaffaeUe  d'Urbino  (born  1483,  died  1520) 
was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Sanzio,  a  painter  of 
some  note,  but  whose  name  was  ecUpsed  by  that 
of  his  illustrious  son.  One  of  the  first  works  of 
RaffaeUe  was  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  for  Leo  X.,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Pandolfini.  The  stables  of  Agostino  Chigi,  in 
the  Strada  Longara,  Rome,  were  designed  by 
him ;  and  here  we  see  the  coupled  pilasters 
which  were  a  constant  feature  in  RaffaeUe' s 
designs ;  but  this  building  is  too  much  broken 
up  to  have  a  wholly  satisfactory  effect.  He  was 
one  of  the  competitors  for  St.  Peter's,  and  in  his 
design  divided  the  Latin  cross  into  nave  and 
aisles,  with  recessed  chapels  in  each  bay.  The 
arms  of  the  cross  were  semicircular,  and  were 
ornamented  with  numerous  columns  and 
pilasters.  The  idea  is  said  to  have  wanted 
grandeur,  and,  in  fact,  it  required  an  almost 
superhuman  genius  to  master  all  the  difficulties 
which  were  connected  with  the  construction  of  so 
vast  a  work.  But  although  RafTaello's  archi- 
tectural works  were  great,  his  ijowers  of  paint- 
ing were  far  greater,  and  he  was  treated  with 
every  mark  of  reverence  and  respect,  and  after 


endeavouring  to  imitate  Michael  Angelo  in  sculp- 
ture, in  which,  however,  he  failed,  especially  in 
the  nude,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  painting. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  3G,  and  was  buried 
in  great  state  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Bembo  writing 
Ills  exjitaph,  which  has  been  thus  translated:  — 
"  To  the  memory  of  RaffaeUe.  Nature  feared 
to  bo  conquered  by  him  while  living,  and  to  he 
annihilated  at  his  death." 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  strange  and 
varied  life  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (bom  1481,  died 
1536),  who  was  the  son  of  Antonio  Peruzzi,  a 
Florentine  noble.  The  civil  wars  which  were 
then  raging  in  Italy,  caused  his  family  to  be 
left  in  great  distress  and  poverty,  and  Peruzzi 
accordingly  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  devoted 
himself  to  painting  and  architecture.  He,  like 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  was  engaged  in 
superintending  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
made  some  improvements  on  Bramante' s  original 
design.  The  pecuUarity  of  this  design  was  the 
semicircular  termination  to  each  arm  of  the 
cross,  and  the  porches  were  also  semicircular  in 
plan,  with  three  doorways  in  each,  and  the  high 
altar  was  placed  centraUy.  This  arrangement 
has  been  much  commended,  and  has  been  partly 
carried  out,  but  the  cupolas  which  covered  the 
whole  have  not  been  executed.  Peruzzi  built, 
and  afterwards  decorated,  the  palace  at  Longara, 
now  called  the  Farnesina,  buUt  originaUy  for 
Agostino  Chigi,  and  he  has  been  especially 
praised  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  loggia, 
which  is  in  such  accurate  perspective  that 
Titian  is  said  to  have  climbed  up  to  ascertain 
whether  the  corbels  were  real  or  painted.  At 
the  sacking  of  Rome  in  1527,  when  the  Spanish 
soldiers  were  plundering  the  City,  Peruzzi  was 
seized,  and,  on  account  of  his  aristocratic  person, 
was  thought  to  be  some  Italian  noble,  but  was 
freed  on  stating  his  profession, — not,  however, 
before  he  had  been  barbarously  treated  by  the 
soldiery,  and  he  arrived  eventually  at  Siena, 
naked  and  wounded,  having  been  robbed  of  his 
clothes  on  the  road.  His  stem  refusal  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Pope,  who  wished  to  employ 
him  at  the  siege  of  Florence,  shows  that  a  spark 
of  patriotism  existed  in  him,  and  that  the  Papal 
rewards  were  incapable  of  corrupting  him.  Be- 
sides the  Farnesina  already  mentioned,  Peruzzi 
built  some  other  palaces  in  Rome,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Massimi  palaces,  and  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Ossoli  family.  It 
is  stated  that  his  extreme  modesty  prevented 
him  from  ever  asking  a  reward  for  his  labour, 
and  he  consequently  died  in  poverty,  his  only 
support  being  his  salary  of  200  crowns  as 
architect  to  St.  Peter's.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
Pantheon  beside  the  Ulustrious  RaffaeUe,  whose 
works  he  had  studied,  and  in  some  instances 
surpassed. 

The  last  three  men  whose  lives  we  have  been 
considering,  were  almost  as  much  painters  as 
architects,  and,  in  the  case  of  Leonardo  and 
RaffaeUe  more  so,  and  it  has  been  before 
remarked  that  this  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  present  day,  however,  we  have 
no  great  artists  who  have  attempted  to  combine 
the  two.  We  frequently  find  an  architect  who 
devotes  his  leisure  to  painting  ;  but  where  can  we 
name  a  painter  who  has  shown  any  aptitude  for 
tho  nobler  art  of  architecture,  which  not  only 
requires  an  artist's  eye  to  orginate  the  design, 
but  a  constructor's  skill  to  carry  that  design 
into  effect,  and  employ  the  materialsmost  suitable 
in  each  particular  case  ? 

It  would  be  weU  if  the  importance  of  archi- 
tecture were  more  fully  appreciated,  for  nothing 
shows  the  character,  the  wealth,  or  poverty  of  a 
nation,  more  clearly  than  the  style  of  its 
architecture.  "I  cannot  touch  the  lute,  "  said 
Themistocles,  ' '  but  I  can  make  a  small  town  a 
large  city  "  :  and  were  the  aristocracy  of  England 
and  the  wealthy  merchants  of  London  to  take 
that  pride  in  architecture  which  prevailed 
among  the  nobUity  of  the  Italian  States,  a»d  the 
princely  merchants  of  Florence,  we  might  then 
find  more  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
architects  to  execute  their  work  with  that  pains- 
taking care  and  devotednets  of  which  we  see  so 
many  proofs  in  bygone  times. 

We  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  all  Italy  has  felt  the  influence  of  this 
stirring  up  into  artistic  hfc,  which  awoke  the 
latest  energies  of  the  sixteenth-century  artists. 
The  bright  and  comely  flower  of  Eenaissar.ee  art 
has  been  nurtured  and  cultivated  by  rich  and 
poor  alike  ;  warmed  by  the  sun  of  genius,  and 
gladdened  by  the  freshening  dews  of  intellectual 
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effort,  the  tender  stem  has  grown  vigorous  and 
healthful,  and  although  not  possessing  the  same 
energy  as  the  hardier  plant  of  Gotliio  art  which 
preceded  it,  but  partaking  more  of  the  character 
01  a  hot-house  plant,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  charm 
and  gracefulness  of  which  antecedent  artistic 
efforts  were  often  sadly  destitute. 

Michele  San  Michele  (born  1484,  died  1559), 
was  the  great  military  architect  of  this  age.  He 
was  taught  the  elements  of  architecture  by 
his  father  Giovanni  and  his  uncle  Bartolomeo, 
who  were  both  architects.  He  was  sent  by 
Clement  VII.,  after  having  completed  his 
studies,  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  fortresses 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  ;  and  having  accom- 
plished this,  he  started  again  to  inspect  the 
fortifications  of  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving his  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
Verona,  the  birthplace  of  San  Michele,  has  been 
embeUished  more  than  any  other  Italian  town 
by  the  works  of  this  artist,  and  the  bastions 
which  he  built  to  fortify  the  town  were  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  which  has  been  adopted 
and  improved  upon  by  Vauban  and  others ;  but 
it  was  this  architect  who  in  reality  invented  the 
triangular  or  pentangular  bastion  with  plain 
fosses  and  flanks,  which  doubled  the  support, 
and  thus  entirely  superseded  the  ancient  square 
and  circular  bastions.  His  fortifications  at 
Venice  were  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  those 
■who  were  envious  of  his  popularity  suggested 
that  the  firing  of  the  heavy  artillery  required 
for  the  defence  would  reduce  his  forts  to  ruins, 
and  Sanmichele  accordingly  ordered  the  largest 
guns  procurable  to  be  brought  and  placed  in  the 
forts  and  all  to  be  fired  simultaneously.  Many 
of  the  timid  inhabitants  fled  when  notice  was 
given  of  his  intention,  and  a  terrific  firing  took 
place ;  but  after  it  had  ceased,  not  a  crack  or 
fissure  was  discovered  in  the  fortress,  and  the 
fears  of  the  multitude  were  converted  into 
exuberant  joy.  He  built  the  Porta  Nuova,  the 
Porta  del  Pallio,  and  the  Porta  San  Zenone  at 
Verona,  and  also  the  exquisite  Pellegrini  chapel, 
a  work  of  small  dimensions,  but  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Verona,  and  is  called 
"Bronzina,"  as  when  working  it  sounds  metallic 
like  bronze.  He  built  five  palaces  at  Verona,  of 
which  the  Palazzo  Pompei  is  the  most  har- 
monious in  design,  possessing  a  dignity  of  repose 
which  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  a 
Classic  composition. 

The  universal  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  (born 
1474,  died  1564),  cast  such  a  refulgence  over  the 
tracts  of  Renaissance  art,  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  that  all  other  artists  seem  lost 
for  a  time  in  the  vigour  and  grandeur  of  the 
work  of  this  great  man.  He  did  not  devote 
himself  vigorously  to  architecture  till  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  and  his  masters  were  his  own 
talents,  aided  by  his  observations  of  ancient 
edifices.  Two  of  his  earliest  works  were  the 
Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  and  the  second 
Sacristy  at  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  his  finest  designs.  Michael  Angelo  also 
made  designs  for  several  gates  at  Rome,  but  the 
only  one  which  he  erected  was  the  Porta  Numen- 
tana,  or  Porta  Pia,  as  it  was  named  after  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  during  whose  pontificate  is  was  built. 
He  designed  the  Strozzi  Chapel  at  Florence,  and 
made  many  other  designs  for  churches,  few  of 
■which,  however,  have  been  preserved ;  and  it 
"was  his  constant  habit  to  destroy  any  drawings 
■which  did  not  justly  convey  to  paper  the  grand 
conceptions  of  his  mind.  His  work  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  gives  evidence  of  the  sound  knowledge 
of  construction  which  he  possessed,  but  his  orna- 
ments and  mouldings  are  none  of  the  purest, 
being  frequently  so  whimsical  as  to  border  on 
ugliness ;  and  he  used  sometimes  to  confess, 
perhaps  only  from  modesty,  however,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  architecture.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  pressed  by  Pope  Paul  III.  to  accept 
the  office  of  architect  to  St.  Peter's  he  agreed  to 
take  it  on  condition  that  he  received  no  salary, 
stating  he  did  so  "  for  the  love  of  God." 

Galeazzo  Alessi  (born  1500,  died  1572)  ha-ving 
studied  mathematics,  and  shown  an  aptitude  for 
mechanics  when  a  youth ,  after  perfecting  him- 
self in  these  subjects,  repaired  to  Rome,  to  be 
under  the  tuitien  of  Michelangelo.  His  works 
in  Genoa  were  very  numerous,  including  the 
Palazza  Spinola,  in  the  Strada  Nuova  ;  a  hand- 
some palace  in  the  Porta  Romana,  for  Signer 
Laoli  ;  and  the  villas  for  Count  Pallavaoini,  above 
Zerbius,  and  Signor  Giustiniani,  in  Albaro.  His 
church  on  the  Carignano  Hill,  at  Genoa,  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  make  bis  name  illustrious. 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  lives  of  the  two 
last  great  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  Vignola 
and  Palladio.  Tlie  former,  whose  real  name  was 
Giacomo  Barozzi,  was  the  son  of  Clementi 
Barozzi,  a  Milanese  gentleman  (born  1507,  died 
1573).  He  studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but 
eventually  applied  his  mind  to  architecture,  and 
produced  a  treatise  in  his  later  days,  the  out- 
come of  his  early  studies  in  Rome,  which  has 
done  more  to  perpetuate  his  name  than  all  his 
works  in  stone  and  marble.  He  built  many 
churches  in  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Pope 
Julius  III.  and  the  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese, 
who  engaged  him  partly  in  the  erection  of  the 
Farnese  Palace.  The  celebrated  Caprarola 
Palace,  however,  gained  him  the  greatest  enco- 
miums, and  eclipsed  all  his  former  efforts  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  After  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Vignola  was  appointed  architect 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  erected  two  cupolas  on  either 
side.  His  fertile  invention  often  led  him  into 
extravagances,  and  induced  him  to  depart  from 
the  correct  forms  and  outlines  of  the  ancients. 

Palladio  may  be  considered  as  the  last  great 
architect  of  the  Renaissance.  His  finest  eccle- 
siastical work  is  the  church  of  the  Redentore  at 
Venice ;  but  the  work  which  has  brought  most 
renown  to  his  name  is  the  Basilica  or  Town-hall 
at  Vicenza.  In  this  city  Palladio  reigns 
supreme.  Whichever  way  we  turn  we  meet 
with  his  works,  many  of  them  finely  conceived, 
but  executed  in  plastered  brick,  so  that  their 
true  grandeur  cannot  be  justly  estimated.  The 
peculiarity  of  liis  style  were  lofty  columns  run- 
ning through  two  stories,  pedestals  without 
panels  or  raised  mouldings,  simple  architraves, 
doors,  windows,  and  niches  of  simple  design, 
and  crowned  with  vmbroken  pediments.  The 
Quarterly  Review  and  many  amateur  critics 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Palladio' s  archi- 
tecture was  false  in  principle,  since  the  internal 
arrangements  did  not  always  accord  with  the 
external  effect ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
Renaissance  architecture  never  aimed  at  this, 
external  symmetry  being  its  chief  characteristic, 
while  Gothic  architecture  had  for  its  primary 
object  the  exposing  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  structure  to  which  it  was  applied.  For  the 
beauty  of  Palladio' s  architecture  we  must  look 
to  his  fagades,  which  are  bold  and  imposing. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Renaissance  the  art 
which  had  once  adorned  churches  and  palaces 
confined  itself  almo.st  entirely  to  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  Baroque  style  succeeded  the  bright  and 
cheerful  efforts  of  the  earUer  designers.  This 
universal  decadence  was  the  precursor  of  utter 
annihilation  of  all  genuine  sestheticism,  and  with 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  curtain  fell 
on  all  true  art. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  met  in 
Philadelphia  on  November  17  and  18.  Mr. 
Walter  was  again  elected  president ;  the  board 
of  trustees  was  slightly  changed,  and  the  pro- 
fession showed  a  grateful  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Bloor's  dUligenoe  and  fidelity  by  again  electing 
him,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  to  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  secretary,  while  the  treasurer's 
duties  are  to  be  discharged  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Hat- 
field. The  chief  work  of  the  convention  was  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  offered  a  year  ago  at 
the  convention  in  NewTork,  looking  toamodiflca- 
tion  of  the  relations  between  the  Institute  and  the 
chapters  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Thesa  resolu- 
tions seemed  to  suggest  an  entire  separation, 
letting  the  local  societies  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  leaving  the  Institute,  as  an  inde- 
pendent national  organisation,  to  arrange  for 
the  annual  conventions,  and,  through  its 
board  of  trustees  acting  as  a  permanent 
council,  to  attend  to  such  matters  of 
general  import  as  might  require  action  in  the 
interval  between  one  convention  and  another. 
This  change  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Boston  chapter,  in  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
in  April  last,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  and 
sent  about  to  the  other  chapters  for  their  con- 
sideration. The  convention  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  great  care,  and  unanimously  adopted 
a  solution  of  it  at  once  radical  and  conservative, 
accepting  the  substance  of  the  new  scheme, 
while  adhering  in  form  to  the  present  arrange- 
ments.   A  new  coHstitution  was  adopted,  by 


which  all  that  remains  of  an  organic  connection 
between  local  societies  and  the  national  body  is 
this :  that  the  president  of  each  chapter  shall  be 
a  FeUow  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  be,  e  hoc 
officio,  a  vice-president  of  the  Institute  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  every 
other  respect  the  local  society  is  free  to  do  as  it 
sees  fit,  and  has  neither  duties  nor  privileges. 
The  institute,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally 
independent,  receiving  as  members  those  who 
may  choose,  or  be  chosen,  to  take  part  in  a 
national  organisation,  indi-yidually,  whether 
they  adhere  to  the  local  organisation  or  not. 
Two  grades  of  members  are  still  recognised, 
Fellows  and  Associates  ;  but  both  alike  are  ad- 
mitted to  vote  on  all  questions.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  Fellows  pay  higher  fees, 
and  are  alone  eligible  to  office.  FeUows  are  to 
be  elected  by  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, while  in  regard  to  Associates,  the  present 
ride,  of  election  by  the  board  of  trustees,  is  to 
be  maintained.  In  both  cases,  of  course,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  nominations  by  responsible 
persons.  It  is  proposed  that  the  number  of  Fel- 
lows shall  be  restricted  to  70,  so  that  election  to- 
this  body,  which  can  then  only  take  place  upon, 
the  death  or  resignation  of  one  of  their  number, 
shall  be  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  distinction 
awarded  by  the  profession  at  large. 


THE  SITUATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  Saturday-afternoon 
lectures  to  members  of  building-societies 
was  deliveresl  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene 
last  week,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.8.A.,  who- 
introduced  the  subject  of  dwelling-houses  by 
suggestions  as  to  situation  and  construction. 
About  60  persons  were  present.  In  treating  of 
site,  the  lecturer  said  he  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  hearers'  choice  was  compara- 
tively limited  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
City,  or  within  easy  access  thereto.  In  the 
selection  of  the  site,  or  of  the  house,  if  already 
buQt,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  road 
ran  nearly  north  and  south,  so  that  the  principal 
windows  and  doors  would  face  east  and  west, 
and  the  street  in  front,  or  the  garden  ■et  the 
back,  would  always  partake  of  whatever 
southern  sun  our  ungracious  climate  afforded. 
If  a  corner  site  were  selected,  three  sides  of 
your  house  would  always  be  exposed  to  wind 
and  weather.  By  the  choice  of  the  southern 
corner,  much  fuel  woiild  be  saved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  warmth.  The  consideration 
of  the  subsoil  and  stratification  of  the  earth 
upon  which  a  house  stood  was  important.  A 
damp  site  made  a  damp  house,  not  only  by  the 
surface  dampness  of  the  surrounding  ground, 
but  by  the  ground-air,  which  was  drawn  under 
and  into  the  house  by  the  fires.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  impermeable  soUs  were  drier  than 
those  which  were  permeable.  Where  a  pervious 
soil,  like  gravel  or  soft  limestone,  was  sufficiently 
deep,  and  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  the  free  passage 
of  water  through  it,  a  house  built  upon  it  would 
be  dry  and  healthy.  If,  however,  the  gravel 
was  situated  in  a  basin  of  clay  or  other  im- 
pervious soU,  it  would  only  be  fit  for  building 
upon  when  artificially  drained.  Impervious  soils, 
unless  very  carefully  drained,  produced  by 
ev  aporation  of  water  from  the  surface,  a  cold, 
humid,  damp  atmosphere,  very  injurious  to 
health.  While  the  public  roads,  forecourts,  and 
areas  in  front  of  houses  in  towns  were  well 
drained,  the  back-gardens  were  generally  ne- 
glected, and  the  basements  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. But  a  worse  evil  was  the  erection  of 
houses  on  "made  ground"  ;  and  such  sites,  on 
which  abominable  deposits  of  rubbish  hud  been 
made,  should  be  avoided  altogether.  Having 
secured  a  fairly  healthful  site,  the  next  con- 
sideration was  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
If  the  ground  were  treacherous,  as  was  usually 
the  case,  a  few  cube  yards  of  good  concrete  should 
not  be  grudged  ;  and  if  the  soil  contained  water, 
Portland  cement  should  be  used  instead  of  lime 
as  matrix.  The  concrete  should  usually  be  2ft. 
thick,  and  never  less  than  12in.  thick;  the 
trenches  should  be  '2i£i.  wider  than  the  lowest 
footing  of  wall,  and  a  layer  of  the  same  material 
should  be  spread  over  the  entire  site,  and  under 
all  paving  external  to  the  wall  of  house.  All 
soil  drains  should  also  be  bedded  in  concrete  to  a 
fall  of  not  less  than  Sin.  in  10ft.  Just  above 
the  lowest  floor-level,  a  damp-course  should  be 
laid  ia  the  waUs.    This  could  either  be  by  a 
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double  course  of  slates  in  cement,  or  a  layer  of 
asjihaUo  Jin.  thick,  or  by  some  of  the  many 
stoneware  courses  exhibited  in  the  museum. 
Those  with  lateral  perforations  were  of  great 
use  as  air-bricks  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  air 
beneath  joisted  floors,  and  so  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  dry  rot.  Whore  the  inclosing 
walls  of  dwellings  were  of  solid  brickwork,  they 
should  never  be  leas  than  14in.,  although  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  allowed  them  to  be 
9in.  work  for  certain  heights  and  length.  But 
a  much  drier  and  stronger  wall  resulted  from 
building  hollow,  with  galvanised-iron  ties  at 
every  square  yard.  The  walls  need  not  be  so 
thick  if  built  of  cement  concrete  ;  on  the 
table  before  him  were  Lascelles'  patent  fish- 
scale  tile,  and  other  slabs,  which,  although  only 
IJin.  thick,  were  quite  impervious  to  moisture. 
The  porousness  of  soft  buQding-stones  might  be 
overcome  by  various  chemical  solutions  ;  the 
Indestructible  Paint  Co.  had  provided  one,  two 
coats  of  which,  applied  by  a  brush  when  the 
stoi.e  was  dry,  would  stop  the  pores.  He  never 
used  Bath  stone  externally  without  specifying 
the  use  of  this  solution.  In  the  use  of  bricks  it 
was  highly  important  that  they  should  be  well 
burnt ;  white  gaults,  wire-cut  or  pressed,  made 
good  face-bricks,  and  the  pinks  were  heet  to 
back  theiji  with,  because  they  were  of  equal 
size.  If  a  thick  brick  were  backed  by  a  thin 
one,  the  settlement  of  the  wall  would  be  uneven, 
as  the  mortar-joints  would  differ  in  thickness. 
Condy's  granite-bricks,  from  Chudleigh,  Devon, 
were  like  flint,  and  could  be  put  in  trucks  for 
37s.  6d.  The  axiom  of  placing  voids  over  voids 
was  too  often  neglected  in  the  building  of  bay 
windows,  and  the  bressummer  was  frequently 
overweighted  when  no  architect  was  employed. 
The  brickwork  over  every  opening  should  be 
sustained  by  discharging  arches.  What 
most  disfigured  buildings  was  the  bad  construc- 
tion of  the  arches  over  openings,  more  particu- 
larly when  covered  by  cement  architraves  and 
cornices.  He  cautioned  his  hearers  against  the 
use  of  inferior  mortar,  and  especially  against 
that  in  which  sludge  from  sewers  was  incorpo- 
rated. Chimney- flues  should  be  built  solid,  and 
should  lie  as  straight  as  possible,  and  down- 
draught  might  be  obviated  by  sloping  a  portion 
of  the  length,  with  a  seat  at  either  end  for  the 
air  to  beat  against  it.  These,  it  was  true,  would 
harbour  some  soot,  but  would  never  be  quite 
obliterated,  and  were  always  cleared  by  the 
sweep.  Terra-cotta  was  a  very  effective  lining 
to  flues,  but  it  did  not  afford  sufficient  hold  for 
the  soot,  which  often  fell  at  inconvenient  sea- 
sons. In  the  use  of  tiles  for  roofing,  or  for 
half-timbered  work,  it  was  well  to  remember 
that  pale  red  tiles,  like  place  bricks,  were  but 
half-burnt  and  porous  ;  they  ought  to  be  of 
rich  warm  colour,  with  a  bloom,  and  were 
then  indestructible  and  excellent  non-con- 
ductors. Great  improvements  had  been 
made  in  ridging- tiles,  and  those  of  Cooper, 
of  Maidenhead,  and  others,  were  exhi- 
bited and  described  by  the  lecturer.  Cresting 
should  not  be  a  separate  part  of  the  ridge  set  in 
a  groove,  but  ought  to  form  part  of  the  general 
tile,  and  the  simplest  outlines  were  best.  No 
pavement  was  better  than  the  best  Staffordshire 
red  black  and  buff  tiles,  and  none  were  cheaper , 
they  should  be  laid  in  concrete,  bedded  in  mortar; 
and  pointed  in  cement.  Where  a  warmer  paving 
was  wished  for,  thick  wood  blocks  l^in.  to  2in. 
through,  and  Gin.  long  by  Sin.  broad,  Burnett- 
ised  to  prevent  rot,  might  be  used  ;  they  should 
be  bedded  in  gauged  hair-lime  and  mortar,  and 
the  interstices  filled  in  with  dry  Portland  cement 
powder ;  after  sweeping  clean,  they  should  be 
washed  down  with  water,  when  the  cement 
wotild  set.  He  showed  a  specimen  of  solid  wood 
floor,  set  in  asphalte,  invented  by  Mr.  William 
White,  and  sent  by  the  manufacturer,  Mr. 
Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction,  and  added  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  best  floor  for  basements. 
Mr.  Robins  observed  that  as  the  surveyor  of  the 
Berners  Estate  in  Oxford-street,  with  some  COO 
houses  under  his  care,  his  experience  had  taught 
him  that  the  exclusion  of  moisture  was  the 
secret  of  perpetuity,  as  it  was  also  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  healthfulness.  The  chief 
causes  of  premature  decay  were  damp  soils, 
damp  walls,  and  damp  roofs.  Good  construc- 
tion in  building  houses  was  not  to  be  understood 
without  taking  pains  to  understand  it,  and  thus 
the  province  of  the  architect  was  not  to  be 
despised.  The  architect  stood  between  owner 
and  builder,  and  arbitrated  between  them  ;  he 
prepared  the  specification,  he  brought  scientific 


as  well  as  technical  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
attainment  of  the  largest  result  for  the  least 
money,  compatible  with  sound  construction  and 
good  sanitation  ;  he  took  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  his  instructions  were 
carried  out  by  the  builder  employed.  There 
were  lots  of  young  educated  architects,  anxious 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  to  whom  the 
smallest  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves was  a  pleasure,  and  such  men  were  ready 
to  give  their  services  for  the  poor  pittance  of  5 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building.  Why 
should  his  hearers,  therefore,  depiive  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  such  men  to  save 
a  penny  and  spend  a  pound  they  knew 
not  how  ?  Returning  to  the  subject  of 
construction,  the  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  terra-cotta  for  dressings,  cornices, 
and  ornamental  details,  and  exhibited  specimens 
otf  the  material,  remarking  that  it  was  compara- 
tively indestructible,  and  if  made  from  a  re- 
peating pattern  was  cheaper  than  any  other 
substance.  The  construction  of  drains  was 
detailed,  stoneware  being  described  and  shown 
as  the  only  safe  material  for  house-drains,  and 
the  advantages  of  disconnection  and  ventilation 
were  referred  to.  As  to  the  interior  of  the 
house,  good  joinery  was  indispensable,  and  for 
this  yellow  deal  or  pitch-pine  from  Christiania 
was  a  good  wood,  as  was  Baltic  timber  from 
Memel  or  Riga  for  carpentry.  The  origin  of 
timber  could  always  be  ascertained,  as  their 
trade-marks  at  the  end  of  every  plank  and  the 
corresponding  letters  were  given  in  Spon's 
"  Builders'  Pocket  Memoranda  Book."  In 
windows,  nothing  was  better  for  keeping  out 
weather,  and  for  ventilation,  than  the  old  rising 
sashes.  He  urged  his  hearers  not  to  covet 
heavy  plaster  cornices  and  central  rose  flowers, 
nor  to  seek  after  big  architraves  and  large 
mouldings,  and,  above  all,  not  to  try  to  save  by 
pinching  the  price  given  for  ironmongery ;  a 
few  shillings  made  all  the  difference  between 
misery  and  comfort  in  the  use  of  looks,  fittings, 
and  furniture  generally.  If  they  had  sound 
flooring  1  jin.  thick  for  ground-floor  rooms,  and 
had  them  tongued,  stained,  and  varnished  for 
18in.  or  2ft.  all  round,  they  would  be  able  to 
carpet  the  house  at  half  the  cost,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  removing  their  coverings  for  cleansing 
as  often  as  they  pleased  without  trouble  or  injury 
either  to  floor  or  carpet.  In  conclusion,  he 
urged  them  to  exercise  their  common-sense  in 
building  or  in  choosing  a  house,  and  to  read, 
before  doing  either,  Mr.  Teale's  book,  illus- 
trating the  evils  of  bad  plumbing.  At  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Rutherfurd  proposed,  and 
Henry  Rutt  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Robins,  the  latter  remarking  that  if  they  had 
not  that  afternoon  been  the  guests  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  he  should  have  suggested  that  the 
lectures  would  be  better  appreciated  and  better 
attended  if  the  place  were  rendered  more  com- 
fortable by  the  provision  of  a  few  seats  and  a 
lecturer's  table. 


AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OE  REMOVING 
THE  PRODUCTS  OF  GAS  COMBUSTION. 

MESSRS.  ROBERT  BOYLE  AND  SON, 
of  Glasgow  and  London,  have  just  intro- 
duced a  method  of  removing  the  deleterious 
products  of  gas-combustion  which  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, and  may  be  applied  to  any  buQding, 
great  or  small. 

The  idea  of  using  pipes  to  draw  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  and  heat  from  gas  is,  of 
course,  not  a  new  one ;  but  the  error  lay  in 
single  pipes  being  used,  which,  in  practice, 
were  found  to  act  as  heaters  instead  of  coolers  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  they  condensed  and  radiated 
the  heat  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  hot- 
water  or  hot-air  pipes  used  for  heating  build- 
ings. This  was  more  especially  the  case  where 
they  were  applied  to  billiard- rooms,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  piping  used  ;  and  we  know  of  a 
number  of  public  buildings  where  they  had  to 
be  removed  for  this  reason,  the  remedy  being 
found  to  be  worse  than  the  evil. 

Messrs.  Boyle  overcome  this  difliculty  by 
using  double  pipes,  one  within  the  other,  with  a 
non-conducting  material  packed  in  the  space 
between  the  pipes.  This  arrangement  not  only 
effectually  prevents  radiation,  but  also  reduces 
the  condensation  in  the  pipes  to  a  minimum,  as 
the  inner  pipe  is  infinitely  hotter  than  the  air 
I  passing  up ;  as  condensation  only  takes  place 


when  a  body  of  a  less  degree  of  temperature  is 
come  in  contact  with.  There  is,  however,  pro- 
vision made  to  receive  and  dispose  of  any  con- 
densation which  may  ensue.    Diagram  No.  1 


CB  A 


shows  a  section  of  a  hall  pendant :  A  is  the 
gas  supply-pipe ;  B  lin.  ventilating-pipe,  for 
drawing  off  the  heat  and  products  of  com- 
bustion ;  C  non-conducting  packing  between 
inner  and  outer  pipes;  D  l^in.  outer  pipe ;  E 
gutter  on  bottom  of  cone,  above  globe,  to 
receive  any  condensed  vapour  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  pipes.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
this  gutter  ever  becoming  full  and  causing  an 
overflow,  as  the  strong  and  continuous  rush  of 
air  up  the  ventilating-pipe,  created  by  the  air- 
pump  ventilator  on  the  top,  will  cause  it  to 
evaporate  and  carry  it  off. 


Fir,.  2. 


'Fig.  2  represents  the  application  of  the 
arrangement  over  the  lights  of  a  billiard-table, 
and  we  have  chosen  this  illustration  because  it  is 
in  billiard-rooms  that  such  an  invention  is  most 
required,  and  would  be  found  most  useful.  The 
ventilating-pipe  B  is  bent  towards  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  extracting- shaft,  so  that  it  acts 
hke  a  hot  blast,  and  materially  assists  the  ven- 
tilation ;  there  is  double  casing,  with  non-con- 
ducting packing,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  fire 
occurring  through  the  ventilating-pipe  getting 
overheated. 

This  plan  applied  to  a  building,  in  conjunction 
with  an  air-pump  ventilator  and  proper  ail- 
inlets,  insures  as  pure  and  fresh  a  condition  of 
the  air  as  that  outside.  If  double  pipes  only 
were  used,  without  the  intermediate  packing, 
the  result  would  be  little  better  than  if  only  one 
pipe  was  used,  as  the  current  of  cool  air  passing 
up  between  the  pipes  would  conduce  to  con- 
densation, and  the  warmth  it  absorbed  would 
heat  up  and  be  radiated  from  the  outer  pipe. 


THE   ROMAN   BUILDINGS  NE.^R 
BRADING,  ISLE  OF  AVIGHT. 

THE  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John 
Whichcord,  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers 
by  Messrs.  Price,  and  a  discussion  on  the  recent 
discovery  of  Romain  remains  at  Brading.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Hilton  Peice,  F.G.S.,  read  a  report  by 
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the  Executive  Committee,  and  exhibited  a  large 
plan  of  the  buildings  found,  and  several  large 
cases  filled  with  the  results  of  the  explorations, 
including  fragments  of  urns,  pottery,  Samian 
ware,  small  bronze  and  iron  tools,  bones,  and  a 
■great  quantity  of  fragments  of  stravsr-co'oured 
and  grey  glass.  The  remains,  it  was  shown, 
extended  over  several  fields,  now  divided  in 
■occupation  between  Lady  Oglacder  and  Mrs. 
Munns,  a  small  portion  only  being  in  the  latter 
lady's  land.  Captain  Thorp,  of  Yarbridge, 
ascertained  that  while  placing  some  hurdles  on 
Mrs.  Munns'  land  traces  of  walling  had  been 
•found  in  the  soil,  and,  following  this  clue  up, 
the  well-defined  outlines  of  five  chambers  were 
cleared.  The  veteran  antiquarian,  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  himself  a  native  of  the  island,  and  Mr. 
¥.  Roach,  of  Arreton,  and  others,  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter,  and  a  small  committee 
■was  formed  to  investigate  the  remains.  This 
■committee  had  been  reconstituted  on  a  wider 
basis,  and  the  explorations  carried  on  systemati- 
cally by  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  and  the  author.  Only 
a  portion  of  the  site  had  as  yet  been  opened  up, 
on  the  north  and  west  outer  sides  of  a  square 
200ft.  across,  but  nineteen  chambers  or  apart- 
ments had  been  uncovered.  In  the  present  stage 
of  the  investigations  it  would  be  unwise  to 
attempt  to  assign  names  to  these,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  distinguish  them  by  numbers :  Cham- 
ber No.  1  measured  18ft.  by  10ft.  6in.,  and  had 
outer  walls  27in.  in  thickness,  and  division  walls 
or  partitions  of  18in.  thickness.  It  contained, 
in  situ,  five  flues  placed  at  unequal  distances 
apart,  from  3ft.  to  5ft.  3in.,  and  these  were  16in. 
liigh  and  4in.  broad.  In  the  chamber  were 
found  fragments  of  pottery,  iron  spikes  and 
nails,  portions  of  stags'  horns,  and  other  bones. 
^o:  2  was  a  square  chamber  20ft.  in  diameter ; 
it  was  paved  with  tesserEe,  and  contained  fibulre, 
pottery,  and  other  remains.  Chamber  No.  3 
was  15ft.  6in.  by  17ft.  6in.,  and  was  ornamented 
ia  the  centre  -mth  a  fresco  10ft.  6in.  by  9ft.  Gin. 
At  the  west  end  of  room  was  a  mosaic  pavement 
representing  two  gladiators  in  combat ;  there  was 
on  the  north  side  a  fresco  of  a  fox  under  a  -vine, 
on  the  south  another  of  a  man  with  a  cock's 
head  and  legs.  No.  4  was  a  room  lift. 
Sin.  by  10ft.  Gin.,  which  had,  to  all  appearance, 
•never  been  paved  except  with  plaster  or  con- 
■crete,  a  large  mass  of  which  was  found  on  the 
floor  ;  small  pillars  of  greensand  still  existed, 
and  the  room  yielded  a  number  of  small  objects 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  In  No.  5, 
which  measured  7ft.  Gin.  by  20ft.,  a  small  jug, 
an  iron  hook,  and  some  fragments  of  glass  were 
•discovered.  No.  6  was  a  very  large  apartment, 
43ft.  Sin.  total  length,  partly  divided  by  low 
•walls,  and  of  varying  breadth.  In  the  centre  of 
one  portion  was  a  very  fine  mosaic,  with  a 
representation  of  Orpheus  playing  to  the  animals 
and  birds  on  his  lyre  ;  on  his  left  was  a  monkey 
wearing  a  cap — a  very  unusual  adjunct.  This 
■design  was  inclosed  by  the  guilloche  pattern, 
and  beneath  it,  and  also  under  Nos.  9  and  12, 
■was  a  subway  about  3ft.  hig-h,  and  coverel  in 
•with  slabs  of  limes(one  ;  this,  apparently,  was  a 
heating  passage.  A  great  quantity  of  worked 
stones  and  pottery,  and  a  Roman  coin,  a.d.  333, 
■were  found  in  this  chamber,  also  vessels  of  red 
or  Samian  ware,  and  others  of  cement ;  in  which, 
most  probably  a  mortaiium,  were  found  coins  of 
A.D.  2135-7  and  267-72,  and  pieces  of  plaster  with 
traces  of  fresco  upon  them.  No.  7,  unfortu- 
nately situate  on  the  boundary  line  of  properties, 
was  about  20ft.  square,  and  was  paved  with  red 
aad  white  tesserse,  much  injured  by  fire.  No.  8, 
■so  far  as  it  could  be  traced,  appeared  to  be  about 
20ft.  by  21ft.  ;  it  contained  a  circular  structure 
4ft.  Gin.  in  diameter,  which  seemed  to  have 
either  been  a  furnace  or  oven.  No.  9  was  19ft. 
'9in.  square,  and  was  paved  with  red  and  white 
tesserae.  No  10  was  lift,  by  10ft.  5in.,  and  had 
a  raised  seat  or  ledge  on  two  sides ;  it  was  floored 
with  flat  red  tiles,  and  not  with  tesser:e.  The 
next,  No.  11,  was  loft,  by  5ft.,  and  simply 
paved  with  rough  cement.  No.  1'.'.  was  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  chamber  yet  opened 
up.  It  was  39ft.  Gin.  in  length,  and  diminished 
in  breadth  from  19ft.  to  15ft.  Gin.  in  the  middle, 
and  lift,  at  the  narrow  end.  It  was  laid  with 
mosaic  pavement,  with  an  outer  guilloche 
border  inclosing  a  series  of  medallions.  Of 
these  the  largest  represented  the  head  of  Medusa, 
and  there  were  shepherds  and  other  pastoral 
■scenes  in  the  other  subjects.  The  border  was 
v§ry  remarkable ;  it  exhibited  a  white  fret  pat- 
tern on  a  red  ground,  ending  in  the  swastika  or 
Vedic  cross  at  one  end  of  room    In  a  pipe,  flue, 


or  drain  in  one  of  the  walls,  was  found  a  piece 
of  cannel  coal  which,  taken  with  other  dis- 
coveries of  coal  at  Urioonium  and  other  places, 
went  far  to  jirove  that  the  Romans  used  it  as 
fuel.  No.  13  was  7ft.  9in.  by  3ft.  lOin.,  and  was 
floored  with  red  tiles  and  walled  with  plaster  ; 
it  appeared  to  have  been  u^ed  as  a  bath.  No. 

14  was  loft.  4in.  by  10ft.  2in.,  and  had  a  floor 
of  cement ;  the  walls  were  faced  with  plaster 
which  had  been  tinted  a  dull  blue  and  splashed 
with  red  and  black  in  imitation  of  marble.  No. 

15  was  a  hypocaust  l-5ft.  2in.  by  10ft.  7in.  It 
contained  fifty-four  pillars,  each  30in.  in  height, 
and  built  up  of  thirteen  tiles  each.  These  were 
still  in  situ  on  the  rough  cobble-stone  floor,  and 
there  were  also  two  flue  tiles  in  position.  On 
the  west  side  was  a  low  arch  in  stone,  which, 
probably,  led  to  the  furnace,  an  adjunct  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  excavated.  No.  IG 
measured  17ft.  Sin.  by  10ft.  7in.,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  red  stains.  Within  it,  in 
addition  to  articles  previously  described,  were 
found  a  number  of  red  slabs  of  tUe,  two  Samian 
bowls  from  Durobrivium,  a  strong  tripod  stand 
5^in.  in  height,  &c.  In  the  passage  leading 
from  this  was  a  bed  of  burnt  earth,  which,  when 
sifted,  yielded  16  bronze  studs,  two  handles  of 
bronze,  four  iron  hinges  with  a  few  of  the  flat 
nails  still  in  their  holes,  an  iron  hook,  and  a 
number  of  pieces  of  pottery  ware.  No.  17 
was  19ft.  5in.  by  10ft.  Sin.  ;  the  floor  was  of 
concrete  and  the  walls  of  stucco ;  it  communi- 
cated by  a  stone  step  with  No.  18.  This  room 
(No.  1 7)  contained  several  large  nails  or  spikes, 
but  the  chief  discovery  was  that  of  a  great 
quantity  of  fragments  of  glass,  varying  in  colour 
from  a  bluish-green  to  drab  and  pale  yellow. 
These  were  polished  on  one  side,  and  the  largest 
piece  was  about  7in.  by  4in.  Many  fragments 
of  cups  and  bottles  of  glass  were  also  found,  but 
so  crushed  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  recon- 
struct any;  there  were  also  huge  tr-iys  of  shale, 
broken  lamps  and  jugs,  and  a  piece  of  wrought 
iron  4-^in.  by  2^.  No.  18  was  21ft.  Gin.  by  18ft. 
6in  ,  and  had  plastered  walls  of  a  dull  blue  tint 
splashed  to  resemble  marble.  No.  19,  the  large 
chamber  at  present  excavated,  was  9ft.  by  10ft. 
but  had  not  yet  been  properly  examined.  The 
walls  had  been  traced  for  at  least  100ft.  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  present  explorations.  He 
trusted  the  work  would  be  continued,  and 
that  in  a  second  report  the  executive  committee 
would  be  able  not  ouly  to  describe  further 
rooms,  but  to  assign  uses,  if  not  names,  to  the 
entire  group. 

The  President  said  before  the  discussion  was 
opened,  he  would  introduce  to  them  Dromio  No. 
2,  in  a  second  Mr.  Price,  who,  although  also  a 
London  antiquarian  of  the  same  name,  and 
associated  from  the  first  in  the  work  at  Brading, 
was  in  no  way  related  to  Mr.  Hilton  Pi  ice. 

Mr.  John  E.  Peice,  F.S.A.,  then  made  a 
supplementary  statement,  in  which  he  remarked 
that  it  was  singular  that  traces  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  Lsle  of  Wight  were  not  known 
to  exist  till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  classical  authorities  were  very  clear  in  men- 
tioning the  occupation.  It  was  a  well-known 
historical  fact  that  Vespasian,  when  in  Germany 
with  the  2nd  legion,  was  summoned  by  Claudius 
to  assist  in  the  occupation  of  England,  and  that 
after  some  victories  over  the  people  of  Dorset- 
shire the  Isle  of  Wight  was  occupied.  Even  so 
recently  as  1816,  Sir  Henry  Inglefield  stated 
thatthere  were  no  traces  to  be  found  of  theRoman 
occupation  except  that  at  Carisbrooke  some  coins 
were  picked  up  which  had  probably  been 
dropped  there;  but  in  1859  some  Roman  dis- 
coveries were  made  at  Carisbrooke,  including  a 
footbath.  In  1862,  during  the  making  of  the 
Cowes  and  Newport  railway,  calcined  bones  and 
pottery  were  found,  and  these  were  followed  by 
similar  discoveries  at  Ryde  and  at  Arreton.  In 
1864  Roman  buildings,  tiles,  and  masonry  were 
discovered  in  Gurnard  Bay,  which  had  since, 
unfortunately,  been  destroyed  by  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  se  i.  More  discoveries  were  made 
at  Bromhead,  Shanklin,  and  more  recently  on 
the  Poet  Laureate's  property  at  Freshwater. 
Then  Captain  Thorp  had  traced  some  Roman 
ways  near  Brading,  and  found  that  one  of  these 
crossed,  by  a  ford  now  disused,  the  tidal  Brading 
haven  leading  to  what  was  still  known  as  Cen- 
turion's Copse  at  Bembridge.  An  old  lane, 
known  as  the  "Fosse-way,"  passed  close  to  the 
site  of  the  present  excavations.  They  believed 
that  the  dwellings  were  of  one  story  in  height, 
and  were  covered  with  large  tiles  laid  on  joists, 
as  traces  of  these,  and  many  of  the  roofing  tiles, 


had  been  found.  The  tiles  resembled  those 
foimd  at  Woodchcster,  and  the  larger  buildings 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  whole  site  had 
been  greatly  altered  since  the  Roman  time  by 
the  encroachments  and  recessions  of  the  sea. 

Major  A.  F.  Leeds,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  arrangements  were  being 
made  with  the  two  proprietors  for  throwing  open 
to  the  public  all  the  remains,  which  would  be 
covered  in  by  one  series  of  sheds.  He  had  traced 
the  cause  way  very  di  stinctly  from  the  remains  to  the 
ford overthehaven,  but  there  had,  atpresent,  been 
nothing  found  at  "Centurion's  Copse"  on  the 
Bembridge  side.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
careful  and  thorough  way  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Price  had  carried  out  the  investigations. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Beabeook,  F.S.A.,  hon.  secretary 
to  the  committee,  asked  for  technical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  buildings  from  architects,  and 
urged  the  importance  of  pursuing  the  present 
investigations  to  the  end.  They  had  not  even 
opened  up  a  great  part  of  the  area  which  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  buildings,  and  he  was  confi- 
dent there  was  much  yet  to  be  investigated  and 
learned  at  Brading.  Dr.  Lewis  asked  at  what 
depth  below  the  surface  the  walls  were  dis- 
covered. The  majority  of  Roman  remains  in 
England  had  been  barred  at  the  depth  of  16ft. 
to  18ft.  and  even  20ft.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  thought 
the  most  interesting  yields  of  the  explordtion 
were  the  marvellous  specimens  of  glass  exhibited 
that  evening.  It  had  been  tacitly  assumed  that 
the  introduction  of  glass  in  our  windows  was  a 
luxury  invented  during  the  Gothic  period,  and 
then  only  used  in  churches  ;  but  here  was  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  glass  of  respectable  dimen- 
sions, and  in  two  or  three  colours  in  dwellings. 
Had  domestic  glass  of  the  Roman  period  been 
found  in  any  other  place  in  England  ?  Mr.  G. 
H.  BiECH  referred  to  very  similar  explorations 
he  had  made  at  Lyme  Regis,  where  the  walls  of 
a  villa  were  still  perfect  to  a  height  of  2ft.  Gin., 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  suggested  that  explora- 
tions in  Newtown,  I.W.,  which  seemed  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  an  older  town,  would  proba- 
bly be  repaid  by  discoveries.  Mr.  J.  G.  Waxlee 
referred  to  the  use  of  the  sirastika  as  a  border  to 
mo.'aic  pavement  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms 
at  Brading,  and  claimed  to  have  given  the 
symbol  this  namn  40  years  ago.  The  swastika 
was  the  oldest  emblem  known  ;  it  was  found  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik,  in  many  Eastern 
countries ;  in  England  it  was  a  common  orna- 
ment on  priest's  dresses  tiU  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  when  its  use  was  discontinued,  only  reap- 
pearing once  in  the  15th  century.  The  old 
English  name  for  it,  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way 
and  himself  ascertained,  was  "  philpot."  Mr. 
Alsia-Tadema,  R.A.,  congratulated  Messrs. 
Price  on  the  character  of  the  finds,  comparing 
the  bronze  work  with  some  in  an  Italian 
museum,  and  wished  the  committee  good  luck  in 
their  further  explorations.  Lieut. -Col.  Lenox 
Peendeegast  inquired  if  any  theory  had  been 
formed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  these 
buildings.  Mr.  Foester  Hatwaed  remarked 
that  Roman  buildings  were  not  invariably  buried 
far  beneath  the  present  soil.  At  Colchester, 
sculptured  stones  and  coins  were  but  just  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  President  suggested 
that  that  was  because  Colchester  was  built  on  a 
rocky  site,  but  Mr.  Hay  ward  said  that  there  was 
no  stone  within  miles  of  Colchester,  where  the 
soil  was  gravel. 

Mr.  Hilton  Peice,  in  replying  upon  the  dis- 
cussion, said  the  pavenreuts  were  found  at 
Brading  from  3ft.  to  4  ft.  below  the  surface,  and 
the  walls  only  about  18in.  deep.  The  discovery 
of  glass  was  not  a  novel  feature  of  the  explora- 
tions, for  it  had  also  been  found  at  Uriconium, 
with  plaster  adhering  to  the  edges,  also  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  several  other  Roman  sites.  In  the 
glass  at  Brading,  which  had  been  analysed,  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  lead,  supposed,  from  the 
condition  of  the  buildings,  that  they  were  for- 
cibly destroyed — probably  pillaged- -and  after- 
wards set  on  fire,  as  the  walls,  floors,  and  all  the 
contents  exhibited  traces  of  burning.  The  best 
floors  were  originally  laid  with  mosaics,  and  the 
others  simply  with  plaster,  now  greatly  decayed, 
btit  which  had  once  been  coloured  on  the  sur- 
face. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Price,  and  said  he  should  not  attempt  to 
sum  up  the  discu.ssion,  because,  coming  from  the 
chair,  there  would  be  something  like  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  his  opinions.  In  his  opinion, 
the  explorers  had  done  wisely  not  to  attribute 
names  to  the  several  buildings  in  the  present  in- 
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comploto  state  of  the  investigations ;  but  ho 
hoped  they  would  bo  carried  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  that  fresh  facts  would  be 
brought  before  the  Institute  on  somo  future  d  ty. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  acknowledging  tho  vote  of 
thanks,  remarked  that  the  execvitive  committee 
had  steadily  declined  to  give  any  theory  as  to 
the  USD  and  intentions  of  tho  buildings,  fearing 
that  further  inquiry  would  perhaps  show  that 
they  had  been  too  hasty  in  their  conclusions. 
They  had  simj)ly  noted  everything  as  it  actually 
existed.  Traces  of  a  base  and  shaft  had  been 
found,  and  they  had  still  hopes  that  in  the  part 
yet  to  bo  opened  out,  remains  of  a  more  archi- 
tectural character  would  be  found. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  January 
3rd. 


ST.  MARK'S,  VENICE. 

MR.  W.  J.  STILLMAN  writes  from 
Florence  to  assure  English  readers 
through  the  Times  that  the  portions  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  "rebuilt  or  restored  by 
Cavaliere  Meduna  have  been  treated  with 
a  reverence  as  profound  as  that  of  a 
surgeon  operating  on  a  beloved  child,  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  two  slight  restorations  to 
their  original  lines,  nothing  has  ben  altered  and 
nothing  done  which  was  not  indispensable  to  the 
preventing  the  building  from  falling  into  shape- 
less ruin.  I  have  seen  all  the  plans  for  the 
future  work,  and  believe  that  in  regard  to  what 
has  been  done  or  is  proposed  to  be  done  nothing 
different  from  the  plans  of  Cavaliere  Meduna 
will  be  done  by  the  Italian  Government  or  can 
be  done  except  to  allow  the  building  to  follow 
more  freely  its  manifest  destiny — i.e.,  to  sink 
into  the  mud  of  the  lagoons  for  want  of  a 
properly  laid  foundation,  or  fall  apart  through 
the  wretched  quality  of  the  brickwork  which 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Euskin  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  St.  Mark's  for  remote  generations 
—i.e.,  to  make  exact  studies  of  it  and  its  parts 
with  each  of  the  details  ;  for  at  no  remote  period 
(reckoning  archaeologically)  the  building  must 
fall  into  ruin  :  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  under  its 
floor  so  that  a  boat  might  come  up  under  the  great 
dome  if  a  canal  were  cut  from  the  lagoon  ;  and 
the  undulating  floor  which  some  people  regard 
as  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  design  is  only  the 
evidence  and  consequence  of  the  upwaid  thrust 
of  the  piers  of  the  old  church  underneath,  which 
prevents  certain  points  of  the  pavement  sinking 
as  fast  as  the  rest."  Mr.  Stillman  adds  that  he 
has  no  acqiiaintance  with  Cavaliere  Meduna 
except  what  grew  out  of  the  visit  to  the  church 
under  his  guidance,  and  though  he  (Mr. 
Stillman)  went  prepared  to  lariipoon  him  for  bis 
supposed  barbarism,  he  left  convinced  that  he 
understands  his  duty  and  does  it. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Stillman, 
says  that  that  gentleman's  assurance  that, 
"with  the  exception  of  two  slight  restorations 
to  their  _  original  lines,  nothing  has  been 
altered,"  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  evidence  of 
the  eyes  of  all  those  who  have  inspected  the 
work  for  themselves  and  who  know  how  to  ob- 
serve. Mr.  Street  continues  :  "  But  I  suppose  I 
am  right  in  assuming  that  the  two  slight  altera- 
tions to  which  Mr.  Stillman  refers  are— (1)  the 
alteration  of  the  levels  of  almost  all  the  archi- 
tectural features  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  balustrade  at  the  southern  end  of  the  west 
front;  and  (2)  the  bringing  forward  of  the  south- 
west angle  and  reconstructing  it  on  ground 
never  before  occupied  by  the  building.  The 
efiect  of  these  two  '  slight  alterations '  is  to 
necessitate  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  west 
front  from  one  angle  to  the  other,  if  the  works 
thus  commenced  are  ever  again  carried  on.  ujjon 
the  same  lines.  But  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Mark's 
Committee,  I  venture  to  say  wo  are  satisfied 
that  the  Italian  Government  will  prevent  any 
f  ui-ther  execution  of  such  destructive  works.  We 
have  their  distinct  assurance  that  they  will  do 
so,  and  we  prefer  believing  in  their  promites  to 
believing  that  Mr.  Stillman  is  correct  in  stating 
that  'nothing  dillerent  from  the  plans  of 
Cavaliere  Meduna  will  be  done  by  the  Italian 
Government.'  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  adduce  any  more  complete  justifica- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  watch 
proceedings  than  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Stillman's, 
written  apparently  after  a  conference  with  the 
gentleman  who  has  liilherto  had  the  charge  of 
the  works  at  St.  Mark's." 


LEEDS  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  conversazione  of  the  Leeds 
Architectural  Association  took  place  last 
week.  The  President  (Mr.  Henry  Walker, 
F.R.I.B.A.),  delivered  a  brief  address,  and 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students, 
Tho  presenl;  occasion  was  one  so  opportune  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  embracing  it  in  order 
to  refer  to  the  present  positicm  of  their  profession 
in  Leeds.  It  was  deplorable  to  find  that  the 
services  of  their  local  architects  were  not  better 
appreciated  at  home.  Could  it  be  wondered  at, 
when  he  told  them  that  there  was  rarely  a  work 
of  any  importance  to  be  put  up  in  Leeds,  but  that 
an  architect  from  a  distance  was  called  in  to  do 
the  work  and  carry  off  the  pay.  Now,  as 
regarded  public  works,  he  contended  that  so 
long  as  there  was  anyone  practising  in  the  town, 
competent  and  of  good  repute,  it  was  only  fair 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  at  home,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  a  better  design  could  be  had 
or  something  saved  by  going  elsewhere.  They 
were  even  slighted  by  tradesmen  and  others 
having  no  pretence  in  matters  of  taste  or  archi- 
tecture, simply  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  do 
so,  and  being  in  office,  they  used  their  power 
accordingly.  Much  of  this  arose  from  the  fact 
that  architects  were,  as  a  rule,  a  good-natured 
set  of  people,  and  too  thoroughly  engrossed  in 
their  work  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
one  to  "  bell  the  cat."  The  formation  of  their 
society,  he  was  glad  to  say  had  helped  materially 
in  placing  them  in  a  better  position  than  they 
were  five  years  ago,  and  he  presence  of  so  many 
gentlemen  of  position  and  influence  in  the  town 
amongst  them  that  evening  was  a  proof  of  that. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  criticism  of  the 
architecture  of  the  present  day,  the  works  of 
many  of  our  leading  architects  would  bear 
favourable  comparisons  with  the  works  of  earlier 
ages,  besides  having  an  individuality  character- 
istic of  the  present  century  ;  and  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  Leeds  architects,  when  placed 
in  open  competition,  could  hold  their  o'nn 
against  the  rest  of  their  professional  brethren  in 
the  country.  A  list  of  the  prizes  was  read  by  the 
secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp),  as  follows;  — 

The  association  silver  medal,  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Gaunt  for  the  best  series  of  measured  drawings  of  the 
gateway  of  the  Ai-chbishop's  Palace,  C'awood  ;  the  monu- 
ment of  Archbishop  Grey  in  the  soutli  transept  of  York 
Minster,  and  drawings  of  other  examples  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. 

An  extra  book-prize,  "  Gwilt's  Encyclopa?dia,"  given 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp,  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Eaney,  of 
York,  for  the  second  best  series  of  measured  dra'ivings  of 
examples  of  ancient  arehitectm'e,  including  the  monument 
of  Archbishop  Grey  in  the  south  transept  of  York  Min- 
ster, and  drawings  of  several  interesiing  old  Norman 
doorways  of  churches  in  York  and  the  neighbourhood. 

A  prize  of  the  first  two  vo's.  of  Fergusson's  "Histoiy 
of  Architecture,"  given  by  Mr.  George  Corson,  awarded 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Whitehead,  for  the  best  design  for  a  town 
church  of  round-arched  style. 

A  priz"^  of  Fergusson's  "  Modern  Styles  of  Architec- 
ture,' '  given  by  Mr.  George  Corson,  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Ilall  for  the  second  best  design  for  a  town  chiirch  of 
round-arched  style. 

A  prize  of  Fergusson's  "Modern  Styles  of  Architec- 
ture," and  VioUet  le  Due's  "  Habitations  of  Man  in  All 
Ages,"  given  by  Mr.  John  Tweedalc,  awarded  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Whitehead,  for  the  best  series  of  drawings  made  at 
the  fortnightly  class  meetings. 

A  prize  of  Nesfleld's  "  Specimens  of  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture," given  by  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bowman  for  the  second  best  series  of  dra^vings  made  at 
the  fortnightly  class  meetings 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Binn's 
string  band  performed  a  selection  of  music,  and 
glees  and  songs  were  contributed  by  several 
members  and  friends.  Refreshments  were 
provided  in  the  reception-room. 




LIVERPOOL   ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

THEusualmeeting  of  this  society,  beingthela.st 
meeting  of  the  session,  was  held  on  the  8th, 
the  president,  Mr.  A.  Ross,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  council  for  the  past 
session  was  read,  which  showed  very  satisfactory 
progress,  twenty-three  members  having  joined 
during  the  year.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  then  balloted  for,  Mr.  Alfred  Holt, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  being  unanimously  elected  as 
president. 

The  retiring  president  then  read  his  address, 
taking  for  the  subject  his  "  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Railways,"  being  led  to  his  choice  in  conse- 
quence of  this  year  being  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway.  Tlie  author  commenced 
hy  giving  a  sketch  of  the  knowledge  attained 


in  engineering,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
railways ;  and  referred  to  the  military  roads  made 
by  the  Romans  as  being  the  first  engineering 
works  in  the  country ;  the  next  in  order  being 
the  supplying  of  towns  with  water,  followed  by 
the  reclamation  of  land,  much  of  which  was  done 
by  the  Dutch  engineer,  Cornelius  Verinuyden, 
who,  for  his  services,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
I.  in  1629.  After  the  rebellion  of  1745  the 
necessity  of  military  roads  again  called  for  the 
engineer,  and  about  tho  same  time  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  inaugurated  canals.  From  this 
time  works  of  great  magnitude  were  carried  on 
by  such  men  as  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Rtnnie,  and 
Telford.  Glancing  at  the  rise  and  progress  of 
tho  steam-engine,  reference  was  made  to  the 
application  of  steam  in  the  historical  account  of 
contrivances  by  Hero,  of  Alexandria,  2,000  years 
ago  ;  and  a  description  was  given  of  the  various 
proposals  and  engines  actually  made  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  Papin,  Savery,  Newcomen, 
Watt  and  Wolfe,  and  similarly  the  history  of 
steam  as  applied  to  land  transit  was  traced  in 
the  efforts  of  Cagnot,  Trevethick,  Symington, 
Murdock,  Jessop,  Blenkinsop,  Booth,  W.  H. 
James,  Timothy  Haokworth,  and  George 
Stephenson.  An  account  was  next  given  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  and  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railways,  instancing  the  trial  of 
locomotives  at  Ramhill,  when  the  Rocket  was 
declared  winner ;  and  the  public  ceremony  of 
the  opening  of  the  line  on  the  15th  September, 
1830,  and  the  melancholy  and  fatal  accident  to 
Mr.  Huskisson,  M.P.  for  Liverpool.  Several 
of  the  most  important  railway  bills  were  noticed 
and  figures  given  to  show  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  railway  system  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  author,  referring  to  railway  accidents,  said 
that  all  modes  of  travelling  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  danger,  but  personal  locomotion 
has  increased  so  much  that  no  other  mode  has 
beea  tested  so  severely  as  railways  ;  still  during 
1879  (exclusive  of  the  supposed  73  persons  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster)  there 
were  only  two  passengers  killed  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control ;  and  from  a  table  by  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  given  with  his  address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Bristol  in  1875,  we  get  an 
average  from  1846  to  1873  inclusive  as 
passengers  killed  from  causes  beyond  their  own 
control,  to  miles  travelled  in  round  numbers,  as 
1  in  147,000,000,  and  as  passengers  killed  or 
injured  as  1  in  5,000,000.  That  is  to  say, 
a  man  might  for  70  years  travel  by  railway 
over  70,000  miles  each  year,  before  he  would,  at 
the  rate  at  which  accidents  happen,  be  injured, 
and  if  he  were  constantly  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  50  miles  an  hour,  it  would  take  him  335 
years  before  his  chance  of  being  killed  by  an 
accident  would  arrive.  The  author  argued  that 
railway  companies  had  the  public  safety  at 
heart,  and  that  safety  appliances  vrere  adopted 
as  the  exigencies  of  traffic  demand  and  experi- 
ence pointed  out  wore  ajjplicable  ;  placingforemost 
amongst  these  the  application  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  followed  by  a  recognised  s\  stem  of 
signalling  ;  the  concentration  and  the  interlock- 
ing of  points  and  signals,  the  locking-bar  and 
continuous  brakes.  Mr.  Ross  concluded  by 
recommending  the  Liverjwol  Engineering 
Society  to  its  members.  The  president-elect 
then  look  the  chair,  amidst  great  applause. 


PAINT  CRACKING. 

PAINT  too  often  is  supposed  to  be  dry,  when 
really  it  is  not  half  dry.  It  formerly  took 
six  months  or  more  to  get  a  job  ready  for  finish- 
ing on  the  elastic  piinciple,  and  then  you  would 
want  good  drying  weather ;  but  now  you  must 
paint  a  job  through  and  through  in  a  month,  or 
even  a  shorter  time,  and  the  job  is  supposed  to  last 
the  same.  'I  he  quick  process  or  flat  coating  can 
also  be  hurried  so  that  it  will  crack,  and  crack 
badly  too.  Our  ideas  of  obviating  the  cracking 
of  paint  are  these  :  let  every  part  of  the  wood  be 
thoroughly  primed  with  good  fresh  priming; 
prime  inside  and  out,  or  use  slush  on  the  inside, 
which  is  just  as  good  as  priming,  so  that  the 
water  cannot  act  on  the  wood.  Let  the  priming 
get  perfectly  dry,  then  mix  every  coat  of  lead 
so  that  it  will  dry  hard.  Mix  the  filling  with 
japan  and  varnish,  so  that  this  may  dry  firm  and 
hard  ;  uso  no  oil  in  it.  Have  every  coat  de;ul 
colour ;  do  not  have  them  with  a  gloss  colour, 
which  is  very  deceiving,  appearing  dry,  but 
w  hen  the  subsequent  coats  are  put  on,  it  goe.s 
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into  what  is  known  as  color  cracks,  caused  by 
tlie  undcr-coats  not  beiDn^  hard.  Do  not  apply 
the  coat'f  too  heavy ;  have  them  be  as  thin  as 
possible  to  answer  your  purpose,  and  lot  each 
{ret  thoroughly  dry  before  putting  on  another. 
Place  enough  coats  on  to  iill  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  making  a  perfect  .surface.  Then  you  will 
have  on  a  body  of  paint  firmly  bound  together, 
and  thoroughly  dry.  When  paint  is  thoroughly 
dry,  it  can  shrink  no  more,  as  it  only  shrinks 
when  in  the  process  of  drying,  and  if  it  doe^  not 
shrink  it  cannot  crack  ;  also  in  this  kind  of  a 
body  of  pauit,  there  is  no  moisturj  or  oil  to 
sweat  out  and  destroy  the  lustre  of  the  varnish. 

Painting  of  this  description  will  not  crack 
until  the  joints  of  the  wood  begin  to  give  way, 
admitting  water  and  damp  atmosphere,  wliich 
swells  the  wood  along  the  edges  of  the  joints, 
causing  the  paint  to  crack  from  the  swelling  and 
shrinking  of  the  wood.  Varnish  may  crack  on 
top  of  the  best  painting  ever  done,  and  the  under- 
neath or  foundation  be  solid.  We  have  seen 
where  the  varnish  on  jobs  was  cracked  terribly, 
but  in  taking  the  varnish  oS  by  the  use  of  spirits 
of  ammonia,  found  the  filling  as  sound  as  it  was 
possible  to  be.  If  the  paint  is  not  well  protected 
by  varnish,  it  will  perish  in  time,  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  how  well  it  is  protected.  A  job  to  be 
kept  in  good  order  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
for  two  or  three  years  vsdthout  having  anything 
done  to  it ;  we  have  seen  men  who  would  com- 
plain because  the  painting  did  not  last  as  long  as 
the  carriage,  thinking,  we  supposed,  that  the 
one  painting  was  enough.  Once  a  year  is  enough 
to  have  a  carriage  varnished  to  be  kept  in  order, 
though  no  rule  is  laid  down,  except  when  it 
commences  to  look  as  if  it  wanted  varnishing, 
have  it  done  ;  don't  wait  xmtil  it  wants  burning 
off  before  attending  to  it.  Nowadays,  painters 
■will  paint  jobs  in  two  weeks,  and  wonder  at  the 
cracks.  The  blame  is  generally  laid  on  the 
material,  or  on  anything  else  handy  and  suitable, 
but  the  real  cause  is,  finishing  the  job  in  two 
^^■eeks,  requiring  the  coats  to  dry  as  hard  as 
possible,  and  trusting  to  luck  for  results. — 
American  Carriage  Monthlij. 


DESIGNS   POR    HEADSTONES  AND 
CROSSES.* 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  original  designs 
for  a  variety  of  memorials,  by  Mr.  William 
Borrowdale,  sculptor,  of  Sunderland.  No  doubt 
the  author  will  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  work 
among  a  large  class  of  cemetery-masons  and 
sculptors,  who  have  to  keep  a  stock  of  designs 
and  ready -prepared  monuments  to  meet  so  many 
tastes;  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Borrowdale's 
designs  will  be  appreciated.  We  cannot  avoid 
saying,  however,  the  designs  fall  rather  below 
the  standard  of  cultivated  taste  in  these  matters. 
Where  the  designs  are  not  devoid  of  merit  they 
are  heavy ;  we  may  take  for  examples  Plates  2, 
5,  6a,  13,  and  30.  Plate  6  shows  a  sensible 
treatment  of  headstone,  superior  in  every  way 
to  that  on  Plate  3,  where  the  carved  flowers  and 
upturned  finger  are  painfully  naturalistic.  The 
same  weakness  strikes  us  in  the  crosses  on 
Plates  4  and  10a,  also  19,  27,  34a,  40,  42,  and  43. 
Some  character  and  meaning  are  to  be  found  in 
Plate  7,  in  its  main  outlines  at  least.  The  Gothic 
cross  (Plate  9)  is  rather  too  clever  and  German  in 
style  to  please  us.  There  is  far  more  repose  in 
the  headstones  (6  and  10)  than  in  any  others  wo 
see  in  the  book.  Plate  1 1  is  a  Gothic  headstonp  ; 
but  it  suffers  from  heaviness  of  detail,  and  the 
short  pillars  are  meaningless.  Simple  and 
effective  is  design  13a;  but  those  on  i^lates  IG, 
17,  18,  and  19  are  hackneyed,  and  conceived  in 
styles  which  have  grown  positively  .  dis- 
tasteful. The  book  would  certainly  not  lose  iu 
value  if  such  sketches  as  those  of  Plates,  26,  27 
28,  29,  33,  34,  41,  and  42  were  omitted. 


New  premises  have  just  been  completed  for  a 
firm  of  carriage-builders  in  Newington-butts, 
opposite  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  The  building 
is  of  three  lofty  stories  in  height,  and  is  faoed  with 
white  bricks,  stone-dressiugs  being  freely  employed ; 
the  style  is  Renaissance.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
of  Bridge-street,  Blackf riars,  was  the  architect ; 
and  Mr.  Barman,  of  De  Laune-street,  Kennington, 
was  the  builder. 


*  Original  Designs  of  Headstones  and  Crosses.  By 
W.  Borrowdale,  sculptor,  Sunderland.  Loudon: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Fractical  Jlints  on  Levelling,  for  the  Use  of 
Architects  and  Others,  by  W.  Scott  McDonald 
(Edinburgh:  W.  Reid  and  Co.  London:  B. 
T.  Batsford),  is  a  simple  and  accurate  exposition 
of  its  subject,  just  suitable  for  architects'  assist- 
ants, and  others,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of 
levelling  is  useful,  but  who  have  not  close  at 
hand  a  ready  manual.     The  price  is  only  6d. 

 Notes  on  Books,  published  by  Longmans  and 

Co.  (London  :  Longmans  and  Co.),  is  a  very 
handy  publication.  It  enables  bookbuyers  to 
keep  themselves  informed  of  the  names  and 
nature  of  new  books  issued,  and,  with  that 
end  in  view,  is  sent  regularly  to  anyone  who 
will  transmit  his  address  to  Messrs.  Longmans 

and  Co.  Calvert's  Mechanics'  Almanack  and 

Workshop  Companion  for  1881  (Manchester  :  J. 
Calvert),  is  published  for  the  eighth  time,  and 

seems  as  useful  and  comprehensive  as  ever.  

Harper's  Maijazine  for  Europe  (London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Rivington), 
if  equal  in  succeeding  issues  to  its 
first,  will  run  our  English  magazines  hard. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  octavo  pages,  with 
more  than  seventy  wood-engravings,  for  the 
most  part  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  magazines  generally,  and  all  for  a  shil- 
ling, certainly  furnish  a  strong  claim  on  the 

support  of    English    readers.  The  British 

Almanac  and  Companion  (London:  Stationers' 
Co.)  has  reached  its  fifty-fourth  year,  and  pre- 
sents a  varied  selection  of  articles  in  addition  to 
the  annual  reviews  of  science,  architecture,  pic- 
ture exhibitions,  music,  and  metropolitan  phi- 
lanthropy. The  contents  include:  "Weather 
Forecasting,"  by  Robert  H.  Scott;  "  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich," by  W.  T.  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  ; 
"Egypt  in  Liquidation,"  by  John  Crowdy; 
"Proposed  Ship  Canal  at  Panama"  and 
"Sohemesfor  a  Euphrates  Railway,"  by  George 
Dodd;  "Watchmaking  by  Machinery  in  Eng- 
gland,"  by  Charles  Stuart  Murray  ;  "The  Pood 
of  the  Poor,"  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L., 
F.S.S.  ;  "Parks,  Gardens,  and  Open  Spaces," 
byF.  G.  Heath;  "London  Hospitals  and  their 
Management,"  by  the  Editor  (Mr.  Charles 
Mackeson) ;    "Bee  Farming,"   by  James  F. 

]?,obinson.  The  Architect' s  Legal  Handbook,  by 

Edward  Jenkins  and  John  Raymond  (London : 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.),  has  reached  a  third 
edition,  and  with  additional  matter  is  additionally 
useful.  The  Artisan's  Year  Book,  1881  (Man- 
chester: Abel  Heywood  and  Son),  is  as  useful 
and  compendious  an  annual  as  we  have  seen. 
Copious  extracts  from  the  principal  scientific 
journals,  and  much  good  original  information 

are  combined  in  due  proportion.  Number  3 

of  Decoration  (London  ;  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Rivington)  is  scarcely  so  good  a  number  as 
its  predecessors  in  itself  ;  but  any  shortcoming, 
so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  is  made  up  in  the 
large  decorative  picture  by  Mr.  J.  Moyr  Smith, 
representing  "Odin  and  his  Warriors  driving 
through  the  Sky,"  photolithographed  by  Mr. 

Akerman.  Bed-Room   Ventilation,  by  Lawson 

Tait,  F.R.C.S.  (Birmingham  :  Herald  ofiice)  is 
a  reprint  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Birming- 
ham Philosophical  Society,  which  may  be  read 
with  profit  and  interest — especially  just  now  in 

relation  to  the  fog  and  smoke  question.  The 

Wooinfj  of  the  Wa'cr  Witch,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith 
(London:  Chatto  and  Wmdus)  is  "  a  Northern 
oddity"  with  numerous  illustrations,  some 
fanciful,  some  humorous,  some  sarcastic,  but  all 
well  executed.  We  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand the  story.  Part  I.  of  Designs  and  Details 

nf  DwcUiiif/s   of  Moderate    Cost    in    the  Queen  \ 
Anne,  Eastlakc  and  Etizahctlian,  and  other  Modern- 
ised Styles,  has  reached  us  from  New  York,  where 
the  work  is  being  published  by  Messrs.  Bicknell  , 
and  Comstcck,    the   architectural  publishers. 
The  designs  profess  to  be  "adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  sea-side  and  summer  resorts," 
and  are  said  to  comprise  drawings  by  prominent  , 
architects  of  New  York,  Boston,  &c.    Taking  - 
the  subject  illustrated  in  the  number  before  us, 
we  have  a  scarcely  more  than  ordinary  house  in 
timber   construction    by   Messrs.   Lamb   and  : 
Wheeler,    ai'chitects,    and    this    building  is 
copiously    illustrated    by    plans,  elevations, 
details,  and  constructional  sections,  as  well  as 
by  a  perspective  view.  The  plan  is  certainly,  even  ' 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  open  to  several 
objections.     The  kitchen,  for  instance,  opens  i 
directly  out  of  the  dining-room,  while  the  pantry 
can  only  be  reached  from  the  former  by  passing  i 


through  the  latter.  No  furniture  cordd  well 
stand  in  the  dining-room,  as  the  wall  space  is  so 
cut  up  by  openings.  The  construction  is  tho 
most  interesting  part  of  the  matter,  because  the 
peciiliar  American  manner  of  timber-building 
with  studdings  and  boarded  panels  is  clearly 
shown ;  but  the  mouldings  and  other  details 
scarcely  are  characteristic  either  of  Mr.  East- 
lake,  Queen  Anne,  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thenum- 

ber  closes  with  a  sheet  of  verandahs.  Life,  by 

James  Piatt  (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co.)  is  an  excellent  and  readable  treatise 
by  the  author  of  "  Business,"  "Morality,"  and 
"Money.''  Mr.  Piatt  has  much  to  say  that  is 
worth  attention  on  such  subjects  as  the  life  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  culture,  health,  and 
recreation,  thrift,  marriage,  happiness,  and  the 
like,  and  the  conclusion  he,  as  a  man  of  business 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  comes  to 
is  worth  taking  to  heart  by  those  who,  having 
exhausted  life  of  all  that  is  noble  and  worth 
living  for,  would  bid  us  share  their  own  well- 
deserved  despair.  "Life,"  says  Mr.  Piatt, 
"  should  be  to  all  of  us  a  struggle  after  Truth 
and  to  do  what  is  right,  with  the  object  of 
securing  natural  happiness  here,  instead  of  super- 
natural rights  hereafter,  taking  as  the  compass 
to  guide  our  lives  by,  no  human  rule  or  standard 
of  man's  devising,  but 

Tlie  un'OTitten  an 4  the  enduring  laws  of  God, 
Whii'h  are  not  of  to-day  nor  yesterday, 
But  live  from  everlasting,  and  none  breathes 
Who  knows  them— whence  begotten." 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Strest  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Ro3'al  Academy  to  deliver  the 
lectures  on  architecture  to  the  students,  in  the 
stead  of  Mr.  E.  M.  B.irry,  deceased.  The  lectureswill 
be  given,  according  to  present  arrangements,  on 
February  14,  17,  21,  24,  2:i,  and  March  5,  18S1. 

The  plans  of  the  new  Manchester  Post-office 
have  been  approved  by  the  Postmaster- General ; 
tenders  will  be  invited  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  actual  work  of  building  will  commence  in 
the  coming  spring.  The  site  of  the  new  Post-ofiioe 
will  be  a  parallelogram,  bounded  by  Spring- 
gardens,  Marriott's- court.  Brawn-street,  and  a 
new  thoroughfare  to  be  made  from  Brown-street 
to  Spring  Gardens  behind  the  Commercial  Hotel. 
The  building  will  be  a  substantial  structure, 
Italian  in  style  of  architecture,  and  in  general  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  the  new  Central  Telegraph 
Office  opposite  the  Post-office  in  St.  Mirtin's-le- 
Grand. 

A  newrood-screon  has  recently  been  unveiled  at 
the  paiish-church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Rodmersham, 
df-signed  by  Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  of  Reading, 
and  made  and  placed  in  situ  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter. 

The  parish-church  of  St.  John,  Crosscanonby, 
near  Maryport,  was  reopened  on  Thursday,  the 
9th  iust.,  after  restoration.  The  work  in  the  chan- 
cel has  been  carried  out  from  plans  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  of  L  mdon,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners  ;  and  t!;at  iu  the  nave  and  its 
aisle,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle.  A  new  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  altar-cloth,  and  heating-apparatushave  been 
provided,  and  other  alterations  etiected.  The  con- 
tractors were:  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  of  Maryport,  for 
masonry  ;  Mr.  W.  Foster,  Wigton,  for  joinery ; 
Mr.  Mandle,  Maryport,  for  slating  ;  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  Wigton,  for  plastering.  The  total  cost 
has  been  about  £1,000. 

The  new  barracks  at  Shrewsbury,  built  under 
the  direction  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
were  occupied  for  the  first  time  on  Monday. 

New  Congregational  Sunday- schools  were  opened 
at  Blandtord,  Dorset,  last  week.  The  principal 
room  measures  35ft.  6in.  by  26ft. ,  with  a  height 
of  17ft.  ;  and  tne  infants'  room  is  18ft.  by  14ft. 
A'l  the  fittings  are  of  pitch-pine.  Mr.  C.  Hunt, 
of  Blandford,  was  the  architect,  and  the  cost  has 
been  £o8G. 

A  meeting  of  persons  willing  to  take  shares  in  a 
limited  liability  company,  to  provide  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  poor  of  Plymouth,  was  held  iu 
that  town  on  Monday,  the  Mayor  presiding.  It 
wa-i  resolved  that  the  company  have  a  capital  of 
£■30,000,  iu  £■')  shares,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  memorandum  of  association. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  is  about  to  he  erected  in 
Victoria-street,  Deal.  It  will  be  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  will  seat  GOO  people.  Mr. 
Cottew,  of  Deal,  is  the  builder. 

Plans  prepared  by  Messri  Hotherington  and 
Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
burial-bjard  of  that  city,  for  laying  out  the  new 
cemetery  at  Upperby. 
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artists'  homes  :     NO.    9. — MB.    S.  LUKE  FILDES' 
HOUSE. 

Thi;  house  and  studio  stand  at  the  top  corner 
of  the  Melbnry-road,  Holland-park,  Kensing- 
ton, and  were  erected  somu  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Lascelles,  from  the  designs  of  Mr  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  R.A.  Our  illustrations  to-day 
simply  give  the  general  plans  and  elevations  of 
the  house,  but  next  week  we  shall  publish  a 
perspective  view  of  the  building.  The  house  is 
placed  about  midway  on  the  plot  on  which  it  is 
erected,  so  that  a  front  garden  of  moderate  size 
is  obtained.  Entering  an  almost  square  and 
hospitably-furnished  hall,  the  visitor  reaches 
the  level  of  the  ground-floor  proper,  the  various 
levels  arranged  throughout  the  house  being  so 
managed  that  the  kitc5iens  are  hardly  below  the 
outside  ground  level,  while  a  convenient  distri- 
bution of  rooms  very  easy  of  access  is  secured. 
Taking  it  as  a  whole,  Mr.  FLldes'  house  is  more 
of  a  residence  or  dwelling.house  than  some  that 
we  have  illustrated,  and  although  the  studio  is, 
perhaps,  larger  than  many,  yet  it  does  not  over- 
power the  rest  of  the  house.  The  inner  or 
staircase  hall  it  some  five  steps  above  the  outer 
hall,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  serving  and 
reception-rooms,  of  which  the  dining-room  .Is 
entered  first.  Here  a  massively -wrought 
chimney-piece  in  walnut,  made  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Sons,  is  to  be  noticed.  India  rugs 
and  carpets,  in  quiet  reds,  grey.-*,  aad  browns, 
suit  the  salmon  or  brick-red  colouring  of  the 
walls,  and  carry  out  the  brown  piinted  window 
frames  and  doors.  A  serving- door  is  well  planned 
next  the  back  staircase.  The  drawing-rooaa  is 
a  fine  apartment,  having  a  deeply -projecting 
bay  window  running  almost  the  whole  height  of 
the  room  from  the  floor-line.  A  balcony  outside 
provides  a  means  of  access  to  the  garden  at  the 
rear  of  the  house,  which  overlooks  Holland-park, 
and  Mr.  William  Barges'  garden  adjoining.  A 
spare  bedroom  is  placed  next  the  drawing  room, 
but  an  opening  between  these  tsvo  rooms  is  con- 
templated, so  that  both  may  be  thrown  into  one 
when  desired.  A  moulded  and  foliated  mantel- 
piece in  white  well  suits  the  drawing-room.  The 
main  staircase  affords  a  graceful  approach  to 
the  studio.  The  long  narrow  windows  give 
height  and  dignity,  while  the  easy  rise  of  the 
stairs  themselves  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  studio  is  43ft.  long  by  21ffc.  wide,  and  his 
windows  on  all  four  sides  with  a  series  of  top- 
lights  as  well.  The  several  lights  to  be  obtained 
from  these  windows  are  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  painter.  Those  blinds,  which  are 
made  of  dense  moleskin  stufT,  are  hung  on  a 
double  series  of  cords  and  pulleys,  so  that  they 
may  either  be  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  or 
lo-wered  from  the  top  of  the  windows,  and  by 
this  simple  contrivance,  a  high,  middle,  or  low 
light  can  at  once  be  arranged.  The  skylights  are 
shut  by  running  shutters,  and  the  whole  contri- 
vances in  this  respect  are  so  complete  that  total 
darkness  would  be  the  result  if  all  the  blinds 


were  closed.  The  largo  window  at  the  oast  end 
is  eventually  to  be  built  as  a  moans  of  commn- 
nication  with  a  glass  house,  which  will  occupy 
the  internal  corner  on  plan  at  this  end  of  the 
house.  For  a  glass  house  intended  to  be  used  for 
outdoor  effects,  a  sheltered  position  like  this  is 
mo.st  desirable,  because  if  placed  open  to  a  south 
aspect  in  summer  tim°,  the  heat  and  glare  of 
the  sun  renders  the  glass  house  useless  for 
painting  purposes.  An  angle  fireplace,  from  the 
special  designs  of  the  architect,  is  cosily  arranged 
in  the  studio  next  the  window  opening  on  to  the 
balcony  in  front  of  the  house,  but  the  heating 
of  the  studio  is  provided  for  by  uieans  of  hot- 
water  pipe  coils  worked  from  a  compact  vertical 
boiler  placed  in  a  heating  chamber  in  the  base- 
ment. The  nurseries  are  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  servants'  bedrooms  are  contrived  on  the  top 
floor.  The  kitchen  and  ofiioes  are  in  the  base- 
ment and  a  "look-out"  is  shown  on  the  roof 
plan.  The  material  used  for  the  walls  is  red 
brick,  and  red  tiles  are  employed  for  the  roofs. 
An  old  wrought-iron  seventeenth-century  gate 
from  Highgate  has  been  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  the  forecourt. 

NEW  PREMISES  FOE  THE  OLAMOEOANSHIEE 
BANKING  CO.,   ABERAVON,   S.  WALES. 

This  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
main  street  of  the  town.  The  walling  is  of  grey 
Pennant  stone  from  a  neighbouring  Cjuarry, 
with  dressings  of  white  Bridgend  stone  from  the 
Luarella  quarries.  The  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  ground- floor  contains 
the  banking  ofiices  and  manager's  dining-room. 
Above  is  a  commodious  residence  for  the  manager. 
In  the  basement  are  fireproof  vaults,  &c.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Neath,  and  the 
clerk  of  works  Mr.  J.  Millward.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  Bacon  Fowler,  of  Swansea  and  Brecon. 

BEITISH    DAIRY    FAEJIEEs'    ASSOCIATION,    1880. — 
DESIGN  FOE  DAIEY-FAEM  FOE  50  COWS. 

In  this  design  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the 
author,  Mr.  Richard  "Waite,  so  to  arrange  the 
buildings  as  to  economise  time  in  preparing  and 
delivering'  food,  to  construct  each  department 
with  due  regard  to  lighting,  ventilation, 
means  of  egress,  and  internal  communication, 
combined  with  economy.  Tie-up  stalls  are  pro- 
vided for  48  cows  in  two  double  byres,  the  width 
allowed  for  each  pair  of  cows  being  7ft.  between 
the  divisions,  and  the  length  of  standings  from 
drain  channel  in  the  rear  to  the  feeding-  troughs 
is  5ft.  lOin.  A  self-filling  drinking- trough, 
raised  lOin.  above  the  feeding- trough,  is  shown 
between  each  pair  of  cows,  to  be  supplied  as 
circumstances  permit,  either  by  conducting  water 
in  pipes  from  adjoining  land  at  a  higher  level, 
governed  by  service  cistern  ;  by  storing  the  rain- 
fall on  the  roof  in  a  tank  over  root-store  ;  or,  the 
tank  may  be  supplied  by  a  force-pump  worked 
by  the  engine.  The  author  has  successfully 
cirried  out  all  the^e  systems  in  farm -buildings, 
but  where  possible  prefers  to  get  a  supply  from  a 
considerable  height  so  as  to  be  servicsable  in 
case  of  fire.  A  central  feeding-passage  6ft. 
wide  divides  each  cowhouse,  with  easy  access 
from  the  mixing-room  and  food  departments ; 
the  head-posts  to  stall  divisions  are  cist  iron,, 
with  flanges  to  receive  batten  rails,  giving  free 
access  of  air  to  the  cows  and  providing  ready 
means  of  feeding  from  the  central  passage, 
between  the  bottom  rails  ;  these  rails  being  se- 
cured to  the  flanges  of  head-posts  by  screw- pins, 
that  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Light 
and  ventilation  are  obtained  by  means  of  louvred 
skylights  on  the  ridge  of  roofs,  by  iron  case- 
ments in  external  walls,  and  by  raising  the  roofs 
and  overlapping  at  eaves,  giving  ventilation  along 
the  entire  length.  The  cowhou.ses  are  divided 
and  entirely  isolated  by  a  9in.  hrick  wall  carried 
up  to  the  roof  (with  a  communicating  doorway), 
the  wall  being  intended  to  prevent  infection, 
should  it  unfortunately  appear.  The  doors  are 
hung  in  two  heights,  as  an  additional  means  of 
ventilation.  A  complete  .system  of  drainage  by 
glazed  8-initary  pipes  is  shown,  conducting  all 
liquid  manure  into  a  tank,  built  partly  under 
open  part  of  yard  and  partly  under  roadway, 
sunk  sufficiently  deep  below  the  surface  to  give 
a  good  fall  to  the  drains.  The  root-store 
and  grain-cistern  communicate  with  the  mixing- 
room.  Tlie  external  doorways  are  8ft.  wide, 
hung  folding,  to  admit  carts.  The  grain-cistern 
is  sunk  2ft.  Gin.  below  the  general  floor  line,  and 
will  contain,  when  full,  about  3,000  strikes.  The 
engine-room  is  intended  for  a  3  or  4  h.-p.  ver- 
tical engine  and  boiler,  to  drive  2in.  shafting 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  loft  above. 


There  is  also  a  brick-built  steaming- closet,  to  bo 
filled  from  the  loft  above,  as  the  chaff  leaves- 
the  machine.  The  loft  on  the  first  floor  is  ob- 
tained entirely  in  the  roof  without  raising  the 
w.'iUs,  and,  like  the  mixing-room,  is  lighted  by 
skylights  in  the  roof.  There  is  a  communicating 
door  between  the  loft  and  the  upper  part  of  straw 
bam,  also  an  inner  door  to  straw  barn  on  ground- 
floor,  opening  on  the  main  gangway  for  conve- 
nience in  bedding  cattk.  The  distance  from 
food -preparing  departments  to  any  part  of  the 
buildings  being  so  small,  the  expense  of  tram- 
ways is  avoided.  The  yards  for  accommodation 
of  young  and  store  stock  are  shown  42ft.  lon(» 
and  43ft.  9in.  wide.  Twenty-five  feet  from  back 
to  front  of  the  whole  width  is  roofed  over,  in 
two  bays,  supported  in  the  cintre  by  3  cast  iron 
columns,  and  the  remaining  17ft.  Sin.  is  left  un- 
covered, but  well  protected  from  cold  winds  by 
the  adjoining  buildings.  Should  it  be  desired 
at  any  time  to  cover  in  the  remaining  part,  the 
only  expense  would  be  in  the  roof- timbers  and 
slating  ;  but  the  author's  purpose  in  leaving  part 
uncovered  is  to  meet  an  objection  raised  by  somo 
practical  agriculturists,  that  the  warmth  of 
yards  entirely  covered  makes  it  undesirable  to 
turn  out  cattle  to  pasture,  except  in  mild 
weather.  Ventilation  is  obtained  on  each  *ide 
of  the  ridge,  and  by  raised  and  overlapping  eaves, 
as  before  described.  The  yard  space  is  dividedi 
into  two  parts  by  means  of  a  railed  partition 
formed  of  7ft.  by  2^in.  deal  battens,  secured  by 
screw-pins  to  flanges  cast  on  the  iron  columns, 
a  dwarf  iron  standard  being  provided  for  the 
uncovered  part.  These  rails  may  be  removed  in 
a  few  minutes  if  it  is  desired  to  throw  both  the 
yards  together.  Three  boxes  are  shown  for 
young  calves,  and  a  hospital.  There  are  feed- 
ing-doors, and  also  an  entrance-door  to  each, 
from  the  cowhouse,  for  convenience  in  suckling 
calves.  As  it  is  supposed  there  would  be  but 
little  arable  land  attached  to  a  dairy-farm,  the 
author  has  considered  a  four-stall  stable  with 
the  addition  of  a  loose  box  for  mare  and  foal 
sufficient ;  but  if  a  nag  stable  and  coach-house 
are  wanted,  a  suitable  site  is  shown  for  them  on 
the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  court,  the  stable  to 
be  placed  on  the  west  side  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  nuisance  to  the  dairy.  The  gig-house, 
shown  next  the  stable,  would  in  that  case  be 
available  for  a  corn  store.  The  piggeries,  with 
boiler-house  and  swill-cistern  attached,  are 
placed  as  near  the  dairy  as  is  prudent,  and  are 
convenient  for  feeding.  The  dairy  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  near  the  house,  but  detached  therefrom, 
and  also  near  the  cow-stalls  for  conveyance  of 
milk  ;  the  adjoining  room  may  be  used  either  as 
a  cheesc-room  when  required  for  that  purpose, 
or  as  a  dairy  scullery  ;  there  is  also  a  covered 
shed  on  the  south  side,  for  airing  utensil^.  The 
design  for  the  farm-buildings  also  embodies  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  author  in  actual  work, 
and  he  is  enabled  to  give  the  following  estimate, 
founded  on  the  cost  of  similar  buildings  erected 
from  his  designs.  The  estimated  cost  was,  for 
the  homestead  and  piggeries,  £1,300  ;  the  dwel- 
ling-house and  dairy,  £900. 
ST.  Matthew's  chuech,  Newcastle- upon -tyne. 
This  church,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  h-i:* 
been  designed  for  a  very  peculiar  and  restricted 
site,  which  is  surrounded  by  buildings  on  every 
side  except  the  west.  Advant  -ige  has  been  taken 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  longest  dimension 
of  the  site  is  from  east  to  west,  to  take  that  as  the 
axis  of  the  church.  This  is  arranged  with  a 
nave  and  chancel,  eich  25^ft.  wide,  and  both 
measuring  48ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  inter- 
nally. On  each  side  aie  two  aisles,  the  inner 
ones  being  lighted  by  a  second  cler.  story.  The 
vestries  are  below.  The  whole  accommodation, 
will  be  for  about  750  adults.  The  church  is  to 
be  finished  inside  in  ashlar  stone  throughout. 
At  present,  the  east  end  and  part  of  the  chancel 
and  .side  walls,  with  some  of  the  nave  pillars, 
are  alone  built.  The  western  part  is  temporarily 
roofed  in  and  inclosed,  and  the  whole  area  thus 
provided  is  seated  with  chairs.  The  permanent 
arrangements  have,  however,  been  made  as  to 
levels  and  altar-steps.  The  structure  thui  tem- 
porarily finished  was  consecrated  in  May  last, 
and  funds  are  being  raised  for  the  further  com- 
pletion of  the  fabric.  At  the  proper  time,  thi.-* 
work  will  be  undertaken  from  the  outside,  and 
carried  on  without  disturbing  the  congregation. 
The  stone  pulpit  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  a 
font  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  other  matters,  havc- 
been  special  gifts  to  the  chuich.  Messrs.  Austin, 
Johnson,  and  Hicks,  of  Newcastle,  arc  the 
architects. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

LiVEEPOOL  School  of  Art  Competition. — The 
Directors  of  tke  Liverpool  School  of  Art,  some 
time  since,  offered  premiums  of  one  hundred 
guineas  and  twenty -five  poimds  for  the  first 
and  second  best  designs  for  a  new  School  of  Art, 
to  be  erected  in  Mount-street,  Liverpool. 
Ninety-two  architects  responded,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday  night,  the  directors  determined 
to  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook,  of  12,  St.  George's-crescent,  Liverpool, 
the  author  of  the  design  sent  in  under  the 
motto  "  Fides,"  and  the  second  premium  to  Mr. 
C.  O.  Ellison,  of  62,  Dale-street,  Liverpool, 
author  of  the  design  marked  "  Let  there  be 
Light."  In  Mr.  Cook's  design,  which  we  shall 
illustrate  shortly,  the  entrance  vestibule,  lift, 
wide,  is  placed  in  centre  of  front  to  Mount- 
street,  from  which,  by  an  ascent  of  three  short 
flights  of  steps,  the  ground-floor  level  is  reached, 
and  by  cross -corridors  of  communication  and 
main  staircase  access  to  the  various  rooms  is 
gained.  On  ground-floor  the  accommodation 
comprises  two  elementary-rooms,  architectural, 
modelling,  store,  and  attendants'  rooms,  also 
male  and  female  lavatories  and  cloakroom  ;  and 
on  fii'st  floor,  two  antique  rooms,  painting  life 
class,  and  head  master's  rooms.  The  various 
rooms  will  be  warmed  by  open  fire-places,  and 
ventilated  by  means  of  Tobin  tubes  and  Messrs. 
R.  Boyle  and  Sons  patent  air-pump  ventilators. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  and  is  proposed  to  be  faced  with  Hol- 
lington  stone,  the  estimated  cost  being  £10,600. 
We  regret  to  state  that  we  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  see  the  designs,  and  that,  in  his  official 
letter  to  the  competitors  announcing  the  decision, 
the  secretary  states  that  the  directors  havedecided 
not  to  exhibit  them.  Very  great  dissatisfaction 
exists  among  the  competitors  generally,  and 
some  statements  have  been  made  to  us  which,  if 
true,  amply  justify  discontent.  We  may  have 
more  to  say  about  the  ma'ter  next  week.  It 
was  understood  generally,  by  the  competitors, 
that  a  professional  referee  would  be  consulted, 
and  that  this  was  the  case,  the  following  letter, 
written  by  the  secretary,  three  months  since,  to 
one  of  the  competitors,  will  show  : — 

PROPOSED  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  Directors  to  inform 
you  that,  while  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  appoint  a 
professional  referee,  they  think  it  probable  that  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  his  acl vice  in  coming-  to  adecisionupon 
the  designs  sent  in.— X  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Sharp,  Sec. 

Liverpool  Institute,  Sept.  28,  1880. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  apprehensions 
expressed  by  a  correspondent  last  week  seem  not 
to  have  been  entertained  without  good  grounds, 
and  that  a  competition  which,  above  any  other, 
ought  to  have  been  fairly  and  justly  conducted, 
has  ended  in  the  way  it  has. 

The  Raikes  Memoeiai  Chuech  Competition. 
— The  Committee,  with  professional  assistance, 
have  selected  the  design  by  Mr.  Capel  N.  Tripp, 
of  Gloucester.  They  have  refused  us  and  others 
a  view  of  the  drawings,  though  the  drawings 
were  on  view  in  the  early  stage  of  the  competi. 
tion  to  a  few  persons,  including  some  of  the 
competitors.  The  committee  are  all  gentlemen 
of  good  position,  and  no  doubt  could  give 
reasons  for  the  course  they  have  adopted  ;  but 
as  this  is  a  public  competition  with  public  funds, 
a  fair  review  of  the  drawings  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  the  competitors  and  the 
profession. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

City  of  London. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  pupils  in  this  school  took  place 
the  other  day  at  the  School-hall,  Skinner- 
street,  Bishopsgate.  The  report  stated  that  the 
financial  resources  of  the  school  were  at  a  low 
ebb.  Fif'een  second-grade,  and  three  third- 
grade  prizes  were  gained  at  the  Departmental 
examinations,  and  a  number  of  certificates.  The 
Clothworkers'  Company,  the  Painters'  Com- 
pany, and  the  Baroness  Rothschild  have  also 
given  prizes.  The  chairman  urged  the  neces- 
sity for  the  removal  of  the  school  to  a  larger, 
more  eligible,  and  convenient  site,  and  said  that 
only  four  or  five  of  the  wealthy  City  Companies 
had  given  the  committee  help  towards  doing 
this. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's. —  The  fifth 
annual  meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  in 
connection  with  this  school  was  held  on  Thurs- 


day, the  9th  inst.,  in  Mr.  Brassey's  new  build- 
ings at  Claremont,  Hastings.  The  annuil  re- 
port stated  that  the  art  classes  had  been  well 
attended,  and  most  satisfactory  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  students,  but  the  artisin  and 
science  class  had  not  been  so  well  patronised. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  head-master,  reported  that 
there  was  a  total  of  242  students  in  the  art 
classes,  and  that  2,510  drawings  had  been  pro- 
duced during  the  jear.  At  the  local  May  exam- 
inations, IS  prizes  and  43  certificates  had  been 
gained.  In  the  building  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing classes  19  succeeded  of  27  examined,  and 
gained  eleven  prizes.  From  South  Kensington, 
one  National  Competition  book  prize  and  7  third- 
grade  prizes  had  been  gained  by  works.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  delivered  an  addi'css,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  been 
the  means  of  establishing  the  school  of  art,  by 
which  every  artisan  in  the  town  had  the  power 
placed  within  his  reach  of  becoming  an  architect 
or  master  builder.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  of 
praise  to  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  to  whom  an  address 
and  a  purse  of  £30  was  presented  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  on  behalf  of  the  students. 

ToNBRiDGE. — The  distribution  of  prizes  and 
certificates  at  this  school  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  2nd  inst.  The  report  showed  that  there 
were,  last  session,  54  students  ;  23  were  examined 
in  April,  of  whom  17  passed,  and  3  obtained 
Queen's  prizes;  383  works  of  students  were 
sent  to  South  Kensington,  of  which  one  obtained 
a  bronze  medal,  another  a  third-grade  prize, 
and  134  were  awarded  second-grade  prizes.  The 
Government  grant  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  one-fourth  on  that  of  the  previous  year. 

York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  York 
school  of  art  was  recently  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Dean  of  York,  who,  in  his 
address,  urged  the  students  to  a  study  of  the  great 
masters,  and  remarked  that  schools  of  art  were 
not  training  up  a  race  of  future  artists  so  much 
as  developing  talents  which  would  tend  to  the 
future  happiness  and  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  expressed  regret 
at  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Dominy, 
who  had  conducted  the  school  for  ten  years,  and 
believed  that  they  had  secured  a  fitting  successor 
in  Mr.  Kean.  In  the  Government  examinations 
the  pupils  of  the  school  had  not  been  so  success- 
ful as  in  former  years.  Only  one  third-grade 
prize  had  been  taken  as  against  nine  last  year. 
For  the  second-grade  examinations  there  were  35 
candidates,  of  whom  21  were  succe.ssful,  8  of 
them  being  marked  excellent ;  as  against  32  can- 
didates last  year,  with  20  successful,  and  7 
marked  excellent.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  artisan  students,  the  fee  had  been 
made  as  small  as  possible  (five  shilling.^). 


ARCHITECTITRAL  &  AKCH-ffiOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  Queen's 
College.  Mr.  R.  B.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
Association,  presided.  The  following  new 
members  were  elected  . — As  honorary  members, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Proud  and  Mr.  A.  Clere  ;  as  ordinary 
members,  Messrs.  Frank  Simon,  J.  S.  Webster, 
Edward  Mansell,  J.  H.  James,  and  J.  EUis 
(Walsall).  After  the  business,  a  paper  on 
"Poetry  in  relation  to  Art,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Camm.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Camm. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Sunderland,  on  Monday  week,  respecting  an  appli- 
cation from  the  town  council  for  sanction  to  bor- 
row £17,420  for  paving  and  flagging  a  number  of 
private  streets,  £1,200  for  laying  out  Roker-park, 
and  £910  for  laying  out  Bums-field  as  a  public 
recreation-ground.  Objections  were  raised  that 
the  town  council's  charge  for  private  street  works 
were  excessive,  but  the  iuspeotor  said  he  could  not 
deal  with  the  point. 

A  chancel  is  about  to  be  added  to  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  Halifax,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  F.  H. 
Horsfall,  of  the  town.  It  will  hn  ap«idal,  41ft. 
long  by  23ft.  wide,  and  will  be  lined  internally 
with  stonework,  the  roof  being  of  high  pitch.  It 
will  be  lighted  by  three  two-light  geometiical 
windows,  each  22ft.  inhfight.  On  the  north  and 
separated  by  a  Gothic  pitch-pine  screen,  will  be  an 
or^an-thamber  16ft.  by  22ft. 


— <-♦+ — 

Dallington. — The  parish  church  of  Dalling- 
ton  was  reopened  on  Tuesday  week  after  restora- 
tion. The  porch  on  the  south  tide  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  rebuilt.  The  roof  has  been 
restored  and  re-stuccoed  within.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt, 
the  clerestory  windows  have  been  restored,  the 
tower  has  been  restored  externally,  including 
belfry  windows,  and  the  mortuary  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  utilised  as  a 
sacristy  and  organ-chamber.  The  aisles  or 
passages  have  been  laid  with  tiles  from  Messrs. 
Maw  and  Co.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  E.  F. 
Law  and  Son,  architects,  Northampton,  by 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Son,  of  Weedon.  The  cost 
will  be  about  £1,400. 

Daewen. — The  new  Conservative  Club  at 
Darwen  was  formally  opened  on  Thursday, 
Dec.  9th,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Colonel  Frederick 
A.  Stanley,  M.P.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  W.  Perry,  architect,  of  Market- street, 
Darwen,  and  Lord-street,  Southport.  The 
principal  fagade  fronting  Church-street,  is  faced 
with  parpoints,  which,  together  with  the  dress- 
ings and  other  stone- work,  have  been  obtained 
from  local  quarries.  All  the  windows  have  bold 
splayed  heads  and  siUs,  each  window  being 
recessed  6in.  so  as  to  present  a  more  imposing 
appearance.  The  elevation  to  Church-bank- 
street,  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  heads  and 
sills  corresponding  with  those  of  the  principal 
front.  The  building  is  oblong  in  plan,  and  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
required.  There  are  two  main  entrances  in 
Church-street.  All  internal  walls  are  coloured 
in  distemper,  and  the  cornices  to  the  several 
rooms  are  massive.  The  building  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  is  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  have  been 
well  tested,  and  the  results  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr. 
J.  Pilkington,  Darwen. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  this  board,  held  on  Friday,  it  was 
resolved  to  contribute  £6,400,  being  half  the 
estimated  net  cost,  towards  the  improvement 
about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  in  Lime-street  and  Fen- 
church-street.  It  was  decided  to  reply  to  a 
complaint  from  the  vestry  of  Bermondsey  as  to 
the  flooding  of  basements  in  that  parish,  that 
the  Board  have  under  consideration  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  sewer  to  prevent  such 
floodings.  Drawings  submitted  by  Mr.  Sefton 
Parry  for  the  construction  of  a  new  theatre, 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  vacant  plots  of 
laud,  Nos.  30  and  31,  in  Northumberland- 
avenue,  were  approved  It  was  resolved  to 
widen  Vauxhall-bridge,  by  the  projecting  of  a 
new  iron  railing  upon  cantalivers,  at  a  probable 
cost  of  £7,000  ;  and  an  unfavom-able  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  South  London 
Tramways  Co.,  who  had  memorialised  the 
Board  to  reserve  space  on  the  proposed  new 
bridges  at  Battersea  and  Putney,  for  a  line  of 
tramway.  Boring  works  are  about  to  be  com- 
menced, under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer, 
in  the  foundations  of  Waterloo-bridge,  and  the 
Wandsworth-bridge  is  about  to  be  wind-braced. 
A  report  was  read  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Board 
on  an  inquiry  held  on  the  previous  Wednesday, 
in  the  Sherifiis'  Court,  under  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  Scheme.  The  Board  appealed 
against  the  award  of  Mr.  Hunter  Rodwell,  Q.C., 
as  to  the  value  of  13  houses  held  on  long  lease  in 
Castle-alley,  High-street,  Whitechapel ;  also  a 
leasehold  interest  in  8,  9,  and  10,  Inkhorn-court, 
and  a  copyholder's  interest  in  si.x  houses  in  the 
same  court.  It  was,  said  the  solicitor,  im- 
possible to  speak  too  strongly  of  the  disgraceful 
character  of  these  premises,  the  approaches  from 
the  High-street  being  some  3ft.  wide,  the  courts 
of  wholly  insufficient  width  for  sanitary  require- 
ments, and  the  houses  in  a  wretched  state  of 
disrepair  and  dirt.  Claims  were  made  for 
£6,075,  and  the  Board's  valuatioir  was  £2,771. 
Mr.  Rodwell's  provisional  award  was  £3,109, 
subsequently  increased  to  £4,874.  Against  this 
the  Board  appealed,  and  the  jiuy  gave  a  verdict 
for  £2,770,  the  sum  at  which  the  board  had  at 
one  time  valued  the  property.  A  report  from 
the  Building  Act  Committee  was  adopted,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  district  of  Streatham 
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and  Brixton,  a  survoyorship  now  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mullins,  will  bo 
divided  into  two  districts  to  be  known  as  East 
Streatham  and  Brixton,  and  West  Streatliam, 
iho  boundary  lino  to  bo  tho  centre  of  Brixton- 
liill,  ytroatham-liill,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Streatbam.  The  election  to  both  offices  will  take 
place  to-day  (Friday). 

 «      M  »  

More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Beiilies  and 

Letters  on  subjct-ts  of  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MKCIIANIC  AND  WORLl> 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Autliorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrmkles  embracin};  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desii'e  information  have  also  appeared  during  tlio  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accui'ate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  fi-ee  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
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Received.— E.  W.— J.  C— C.  W.  and  Co.— C.  of  K.— 
T.  W.— E.  P.— W.  J.  B.-Eev.  F.  G.-B.  and  H.— 
W.  H.  S. 

Amhur.    (Enquire  at  Rivingtons'  or  Masters'.) 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Enetvant,  Will  (your  letter  fails  to  challenge  the  merit 
of  the  design  placed  first).  Beta,  Walter. 

Dbawi.vgs  Received.— One  of  the  Crowd,  Ralph,  Milver- 
ton,  York,  Clavior  Etenchus,  Kismet,  I  will  Either 
make  a  Shaft  or  a  Bolt  of  it,  En  Avant,  Reginald, 
G.  W.  W.,  Hubert,  Rex,  Ernest,  Motto  A.,  Heart  of 
Oak,  Walter,  B.  J.,  Ambition,  Beta,  Veritas  Vincit, 
Subjudice,  Jack,  Dum  Viyo  Cnitabo,  Semper  Paratus, 
Nitor,  Such  a  Dog,  Con  in  ciicle,  Kadymion. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

A.  A  block  of  almshouses' for  eight  inmates,  four  of  each 
sex,  situated  on  a  corner  site  with  a  10ft  forecourt  to 
each  frontage.  Conveniences  to  bo  shown.  Plans,  ele- 
vations, and  section  with  a  sketch  perspective.  Draw- 
ings to  be  ;th  of  inch  to  foot. 

B.  A  lectern  in  wood  for  a  parish  church  in  Queen  Anne, 
and  also  a  font  cover.  Elevation  and  sketch,  Inch 
scale,  with  details. 


LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLMNa  News. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "Surprised"  seems 
to  have  been  very  mnch  bcliind  the  scenes  in 
the  above  matter,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  he  came  to  learn  that  there  were 
several  F.R.I.B.A.'s  in  the  above  competition, 


seeing  that  all  tho  dcsignH  were  required  to  be 
sent  in  under  motto  ;  also  his  authority  for  say- 
ing that  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  general 
scramble,  with  the  probable  result  that  the  mo.st 
proficient  "tout"  among  tho  75  competitors 
will  secure  tho  prize. 

Now,  as  one  of  the  F.R.I. B. A.  competitors,  I 
may  say  that  after  I  had  perused  the  particulars 
of  the  competition,  I  came  to  the  conclusiou 
that  as  competitions  go  nowadays,  this  one  pro- 
mised a  fair  decision,  the  more  so  as  on  running 
over  to  see  the  site,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Sharp, 
told  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors 
to  call  in  a  professional  man  to  as.sist  them  in 
settling  the  prizes.  Another  condition  also 
assured  me — viz.,  the  one  forbidding  canvassing. 

I  was  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in 
sending  a  clerk  over  to  Liverpool  to  deliver  my 
drawings  in  order  the  better  to  avoid  identifi- 
cations, and  if  the  directors  act  in  as  good  faith 
as  I  have  done,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  result. 

Tour  correspondent  must  not  run  away  with 
the  impression  that  because  the  memorial  to  the 
R.I.B.A.,  praying  that  body  to  take  the  subject 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  competi- 
tions into  its  consideration,  that  those  architects 
who  signed  it  are,  therefore,  to  be  debarred 
from  entering  a  competition  in  the  mean  time. 

No  one  longs  for  the  time  when  more  equit- 
able conditions  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  than  I  do  ;  but  that  happy  time  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  united  and  determined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
numerous  architectural  associations  throughout 
the  country. — I  am,  &o.,  H.  "W. 


Sir, — The  above  competition  is  another  proof 
that  something  must  shortly  be  done  to  rectify 
the  present  disgraceful  mode  of  carrying  on  com- 
petitions. 

This  one  appears  to  have  been  run  with  about 
as  much  honesty  as  the  members  of  a  long  firm, 
go  to  work  in  securing  goods  for  nothing,  or  it 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  "  confidence  trick  " 
(the  silly  competitors  being  the  dupes),  for 
attempting  which  many  a  man  has  served  years 
of  imprisonment. 

Is  it  because  the  directors  dare  not  face  public 
criticism  that  the  designs  are  not  publicly  exhi- 
bited, or  what  ?  Would  it  not  do  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Association  (who  are  on  the  spot) 
much  credit  to  inquire  into  the  rumour.s  afloat, 
and,  if  needs  be,  make  an  example  of  the  direc- 
tors for  breach  of  contract,  or  at  least  show  up 
the  disliotioui'able  competitors  who  have,  it  is 
said,  been  unscrupulous  enough,  to  canvas  the 
members  of  the  committee,  although  it  was  spc 
cia.lly  forbidden  by  the  conditions.  One  good 
case  decided  in  favour  of  the  competitors  would 
put  a  check  on  compe'^itions,  and  do  the  profes- 
sion immense  good,  and  this  instance  seems  to 
promise  well  in  our  favour. 

At  the  outset,  I  had  the  assurance  of  the 
secretary  that  a  professional  referee  was  to  be 
called  in.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  who  was 
the  man  ?  As  your  correspondent,  "Surprised," 
would  have  us  believe,  the  committee  settled  the 
job  themselves. — I  am,  &c., 

Dec.  15.  A  CourBTiioE. 


GLASGOW  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— The  letter  of  "Old  T  Square"  has 
led  me  to  look  at  my  notes  of  the  above  exhibi- 
tion again,  and  I  find  that  out  of  the  96  designs 
submitted,  about  GO  have  disqualified  themselves 
by  contravening  the  clear  iustiuctions  as  to  the 
preparation  of  drawings  ("Old  T  Square  ' '  is  one 
of  the  GO,  through  "blacking  in"  his  windows), 
and  of  the  rest  about  30  are  clearly  out  of  court 
by  disregard  of  cost. 

The  award  of  the  premiums  among  the  few 
left  (and  some  of  them  are  most  creditably 
.studied)  would  be  an  easy  ta.sk  This  done,  any 
other  design  could  be  selected  for  execution, 
altho'igb,  like  my  own  aroiv-dlij  is,  it  may  be 
too  costly  for  the  comijctition  limit. 

But  my  chief  object  in  writing  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  architects  at  large,  as 
seen  in  the  above  figures,  are  not  honest  in  this 
kind  of  business  ;  and,  until  they  are,  they  must 
expect  no  reform  in  competitions.  Near  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  havo  here  sought  to  gain 
effects  unfaii-ly  by  mere  drawing,  and  nearly 
one-third  more  by  elaborateness  of  design,  while 
many  of  tho  first-named  delinquents  are  also 
guilty  of  the  latter  charge  as  well.    There  are  1 


one  or  two  exceptions  among  them  who  honour- 
ably declare  their  intentional  excess  of  the  cost 
allowed.  But  tho  great  bulk  are  at  fault.  Cau 
they  compliiin  if  a  town  council  and  referee 
havo  for  six  months  past  proved  unequal  to  doing 
justice  P 

And,  as  to  professional  referees,  here  is  an  ex- 
President  of  tho  R.I.B.A.,  who  has  missed  a 
magnificent  opportunity  of  using  his  great  in- 
fluence in  tho  right  direction. 

I  was  thankful  to  know  he  had  taken  this 
post  at  Glasgow,  but  the  result  is  altogether 
discouraging. 

Had  ho  studied  the  few  which  are  fairly  in 
the  contest,  though  domeless  and  towerless,  and 
given  the  premium  among  them,  he  need  not 
have  cumbered  and  confused  his  report  with  a 
laboured  justification  {qui  s' excuse,  s^accuse),  but 
would  have  occupied  an  impregnable  position 
against  both  town  council  and  competitors,  and 
would  have  read  a  most  wholesome  lesson  to  the 
profession  for  its  dishonesty,  and  to  corporations  for 
instructions  whoso  terms  insure  disappointment. 
This  would  have  had  an  efi:ect  vastly  more 
beneficial  to  the  whole  system  of  competition 
than  any  rules  and  regulations  that  could  be 
devised.  The  remedy  for  competition  evils  lies 
mainly  with  competitors,  and  far  less  with 
those  against  whom  they  so  often  cotaplain. — 
I  am,  &c. 

Dec.  i  3.  Another  Cohpetitoe. 


PONTEFEACT  TOWN-HALL  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Sir, — My  attention  was  arrested  while  reading 
your  issue  of  the  10th  ult.,  by  a  letter  bearing  sig- 
nature "Queen  Anne,"  and  dated  from  Leeds,  on 
the 'subject  of  the  recent  Pontefract  Town-hall 
Competition,  in  which  the  writer  uses  a  sentence 
which  occured  in  your  critic's  report  on  the  designs, 
appearing  in  your  paper  a  week  previously,  as  a 
handle  to  praise  up  his  own  plans,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  run  down  those  of  another  competitor,  to 
wit,  "Renaissance." 

As  regards  the  merits  of  the  two  sets  of  plans,  I 
am  quite  content  to  leave  the  case  in  tho  hands  of 
the  referee,  who,  it  is  just  possible,  may  have 
different  opinions  on  the  subject  to  those  expressed 
by  "  Queeu  Anue,"  aud  I  sbouldnothave  troubled 
to  reply  to  the  letter,  had  not  the  writer  made  some 
unjust  comparisons  requiring  contradiction. 

'  Quean  Aune,"  in  speiking  of  "  corridors,"  iu- 
sinuates  that  those  of  design  bearing  motto 
"Renaissance,"  are  deficient  in  light  and  con- 
venience. 

As  regards  convenience,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  better  arrangement  could  be  desired,  and 
with  respect  to  the  all-important  element  of  light, 
they  are  in  no  way  delicient,  the  central  corridor, 
running  parallel  to  Baxter-gate,  being  lighted  at 
the  end  by  a  large  window,  and  by  three  Bide- 
li^hts  in  its  length,  two  from  municipal  and  police 
lobbies  opening  and  having  windows  into  Baxter- 
gate,  and  the  third  from  a  lobby  opening  into  a 
good -sized  area  at  the  back  of  the  building. 

It  is  just  possible  that  "Queeu  Anne"  had  an 
idea  that  a  large  window  at  the  end  of  the  central 
corridor  could  not  t-e  managed  in  that  particular 
position ;  but  if  he  hiid  taken  the  trouble  to 
accurately  survey  the  surrounding  property,  and 
obtain  the  heiglits  of  the  respective  buildings,  he 
would  have  found  that  there  was  only  a  1  )w  out- 
biulding  at  tliat  point,  from  7ft.  to  8tt.  h'gh,  and 
as  the  floor-line  of  the  building  (owing  to  the  fall  of 
the  ground)  is  ."ift.  above  the  ground-level,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  by  placing  the  window  sill  3ft. 
above  the  floor-level,  it  is  possible  to  light  over  tho 
roof  into  a  yard  behind,  aud  obtain  as  much  light 
as  can  be  desired. 

Again,  according  to  "Queen  Anne,"  it  appears 
that  the  staircase  in  my  designs,  is  in  a  "side, 
badly-lighted  recess." 

This  asaeition  may  bo  disposed  of  as  being  posi- 
tively incorrect. 

The  staircase  in  question  ascendsout  a  good-sized 
hidl,  opening  out  of  the  main  vestibule  opposite 
the  entrance  by  means  of  two  wide  coupled  arches, 
thereby  making  the  two  halls  or  vestibules  prac- 
tically one,  and  is  lighted  by  a  large  three-light 
window,  occupying  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
hall,  opening  into  an  area  of  respectable  dimen- 
sions, and  is,  moreover  lighted  from  the  roof  above 
by  a  largo  lantern,  carefully  shown  on  the  sections, 
which,  1  presume,  "  Queeu  Anue"  has  forgottou 
to  look  at. 

He,  or  rather  she,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  com- 
jilains  of  a  council  chamber  being  ijrovided,  saying 
that  it  was  not  required  ! 

By  referring  to  the  conditions,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  large  committee-room  is  asked  for,  and, 
undeistaiiding  that  it  was  to  bo  used  as  a  meeting 
room  for  the  Council,  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
designating  it  as  the  "Council-Chamber."  At 
the  same  time  I  arranged  for  another  smaller  room 
in  close  proximity  to  it,  for  committee  purposes. 


Dec.  17,  1880. 
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Then,  as  to  the  "Cells,"  until  the  referee's 
award  is  made,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  argue 
upon  the  question  as  to  where  they  should  be 
placed,  and  whether  it  is  better  to  have  them  on 
the  ground -floor,  occupying  valuable  space,  than 
in  the  basement,  where  they  may  be  well-lighted 
and  ventilated. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
tenour  of  my  letter,  that  I  do  not  attack  or  allude 
to  the  plans  of  "  Queen  Anne  "  or  any  other  com- 
petitor, and  should  be  sorry  to  do  anything  in  such 
bad  taste,  but  merely  have  written  to  refute  in- 
jurious statements  which,  should  the  referee  see 
them,  might  possibly  prejudice  any  chance  I  may 
have  of  success. — I  am,  &c., 

The  Author  op  Designs  beabino  motto 
"  Renaissance." 


THE  STEENGTH  OF  OUR  RAILWAY 
STRUCTURES. 

Sir,— Taking  the  advice  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Lees, 
I  obtained  the  services  of  a  very  small  school- 
boy, and  asked  him  to  account  for  the  50  x^er 
cent,  decrease  in  the  strength  of  a  bridge,  when 
the  rolling-load  was  increased  100  per  cent.,  and 
he  came  to  the  following  results.  Assuming  a 
bridge  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

Span  . .        ..  =  lOOft. 

Depth  of  girders   . .  =  lOft. 

Weight  of  structure  =  1  ton  per  foot  run 

Rolling- load        ..  =  1 J  tons  ,, 
then  the  strain  on  the  top  and  bottom  flanges 
would  be 

o  _  1  100  X  250      1  -r  o-  4. 

o  —  ^   —         =  lo6'2o  tons. 

80 

If  we  now  double  the  rolling-load,  the  strain, 
according  to  Mr.  Lees,  ought  to  be  312-6  tons; 
but,  strange  to  say,  tke  following  result  was 
obtained : — 

S^,100_x_400  ^  250  tons. 
^  80 

I  am  afraid  I  must  have  obtained  much  too 
small  a  boy  ;  but  no  doubt  the  superior  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  professional  experience 
of  Mr.  Lees  will  set  us  straight  in  the  matter. 

The  question  of  the  stability,  &c.,  of  our 
railway  structures  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  interest- 
ing subject ;  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  gained 
by  uttering  such  replies  as  were  contained  in 
Mr.  Lees'  last  letter.  I  asked  him  several 
straightforward  questions,  and  get  nothing  in 
reply  but  assumptions  of  other  people's  ignor- 
ance. 

He  says  that  the  4|  tons  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  Board  of  Trade  requiiements ; 
since  his  assertions  were  the  result  of  mere 
guesswork,  why  approximate  at  all,  why  not 
quote  the  actual  requirements  ?  It  is  very  like 
the  odd  Is.  9Jd.  we  see  occasionally  in  estimates 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

He  also  states  that  the  locomotives  he  spoke 
about,  as  weighing  80  tons,  are  running  on  the 
Midland  and  other  railways.  I  say  most  posi- 
tively that  no  such  locomotive  has  ever  been 
built,  and  most  probably  never  will  be,  unless 
they  be  for  the  proposed  ship-raUway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  45  tons  is  a  heavy 
weight  for  a  locomotive,  even  when  in  running 
order. 

He  then  states  that  the  question  of  "  elonga- 
tion of  fibre  and  detachment  of  particle  "  would 
occupy  too  much  space  in  a  letter  ;  but  as  his 
remarks  on  this  novel  phenomenon  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  hope 
you  will  grant  him  space  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject. 

Nothing  further  is  said  about  the  Report  he 
quoted.  WiU  he  oblige  us  with  the  date  and 
circumstances,  as  it  must  be  a  most  interesting 
document  ? 

He  again  makes  the  statement  about  not  being 
able  to  obtain  iron  to  withstand  20  tons  per 
square  inch — I  think  he  said  18  tons  in  his  first 
letter.  It  is  simply  absurd  ;  ri/i/  good  firm  wUl 
be  glad  to  supply  him  any  amount  to  withstand 
that  and  more — at  least,  that  has  been  my  ex- 
perience in  some  200  bridges  and  other  structures 
which  I  have  designed ;  but,  of  course,  that 
limited  experience  cannot  well  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  man  who  has  painted  so  many  bridges, 
floors,  &c. — I  am,  &c., 

Hull,  Deo.  14.  John  J.  Weestee. 


ST.  ALB  AN' S  ABBEY. 

Silt, — Your  well-known  energy,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett's  desire  to  be  obliging,  have 
done  good  service  to  us  who  wish  to  see  before- 
hand what  we  have  to  expect.     One  cannot 


readily  forget  previous  works  designed  by  SirE. 
Beckett,  such  as  Batchwood  and  the  St.  Alban's 
rectory.  They  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
works  of  real  architecture  as  the  maunderings  of 
an  illiterate  person  bear  to  Sir  E.  Beckett's 
pointed  pleasantries.  The  Buildinq  News  of  the 
26th  Nov.  has,  however,  shown  to  us  work  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  Sir  Edmund  took  occasion 
to  praise  his  incapacity  to  draw  when  discussing 
competitions  at  the  Institute  in  February  of  this 
year.  The  west  front  really  makes  one  believe 
that  he  has  had  lessons  in  the  interval,  and  has 
thus  been  able  to  convey  something  more  to  the 
designer  who  is  doing  his  work  at  present 
than  the  directions  with  which  the  other  de- 
signers had  to  be  contented. 

The  new  design  actually  bears  some  relation 
to  works  of  genuine  architecture — some  relations, 
be  it  understood — about  the  same  that  Sir  E. 
Beckett's  pleasantries,  before  alluded  to,  bear  to 
works  from  master-hands,  such  as  the  earlier 
letters  of  "Junius,"  as  "  Vanity  Fair,"  or  as 
"  Gulliver."  To  point  out  faults  of  grammar 
and  style  in  this  design  may  seem  like  neglect- 
ing for  lighter  matters  the  weightier.  Still,  I 
am  sure  that  the  repetition  in  .an  exaggerative 
form  of  the  defects  of  the  present  west  window, 
and  the  crowded  arcades  on  the  aisle  walls,  and 
the  turrets  which  call  the  eye  away  from  the 
central  gable,  have  not  impressed  favourably 
even  important  pertons.  The  monotony  pro- 
duced in  the  three  gables  of  the  porches  by  their 
being  almost  on  the  same  plane,  the  greater 
distance  between  the  arches  and  the  copings  of 
the  side  porches — beyond  that  in  the  central 
porch — the  repetition  of  the  same  details  in  tho 
tympana  of  the  gables,  are  merely  three  instances 
among  a  great  number,  and  the  way  in  which, 
out  of  two  or  more  courses,  an  unhappy  one  has 
been  chosen. 

But  when  anyone  attempts  to  pass  from  tech- 
nical criticism  to  that  higher  criticism,  which 
deals  with  the  spirit  as  distinguished  from  the 
matter,  he  is  met  by  an  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty.  Without  common  ground  to  go  upon, 
it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  make  oneself 
heard.  Trained  architects,  and  trained  critics  of 
architecture,  do  not  need  to  be  told — for  they 
feel  instinctively — when  jejuneness  and  dulness 
are  shown,  and  the  absence  of  that  sense  of  de- 
light which  makes  a  work  of  art  pleasurable  to 
its  creator,  and  thereafter  to  others.  And 
just  as  some  people  do  not  need  to  be 
told,  there  are  many  others — the  majority, 
one  fears — who  might  be  told  for  ever,  and  be  no 
wiser ;  such  people  should  either  be  modest  and 
stand  aside,  or  should  put  themselves  to  school 
till  defects  of  nature  or  education  have  been 
remedied.  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  can  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this 
design.  I  should  rather  expect  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  Perhaps  even  Sir  E.  B.  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  a  consensus.  If  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  postpone  the  exercise  of  his  well- 
intentioned  liberality  till  he  really  knows  what 
he  is  doing,  we  will  honour  him  for  a  display  of 
courage  of  which  plenty  of  people  more  pug- 
nacious than  he  is  would  be  incapable. — I  am, 
&c.,    A.  W.  W. 

Sill, — In  reply  to  the  letter  from  "  Amateur," 
last  week,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  there 
is  not  one  architect  of  reputation  who  does  not 
look  upon  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  design  for  the 
west  front  of  the  abbey  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
gust. It  is,  of  course,  the  xn-oduction  of  an 
amateur,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  scarcely 
dignified  for  professional  architects  to  criticise 
it,  were  it  worthy  of  serious  criticism,  which  it 
certainly  is  not.  Probably  this  is  the  reason 
the  matter  has  not  been  discussed  in  your 
columns,  the  profession  thinking  it  better  to 
treat  it  with  the  silence  and  contempt  it  deserves. 
But  Sir  Edmund  is  not  an  ordinary  amateur  ; 
inasmuch  as  he  seems  unwilling  to  learn,  and 
appears  to  think  that  he  knows  far  more  already 
than  any  architect  can  teach  him,  and  I  feel 
sure  no  one  will  ever  succeed  in  convincing  him 
to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  having  acquired  that 
dangerous  thing,  a  little  knowledge,  he  straight- 
way presumes  to  set  up  as  a  teacher,  rather  than 
a  pupil,  of  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
spent  in  a  study  of  which  he  has  little  more 
than  a  mere  smattering,  and  when  they  decline 
to  receive  him  as  an  oracle,  he  does  his  utmost 
to  disparage  and  call  in  question  the  honour  of 
architects  as  a  body,  which  it  would  be  faint 
praise  indeed  to  say  is  composed  of  as  honour- 
able men  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his 


own  profession.  There  is  a  well-known  saying, 
and  one  in  which  no  doubt  Sir  Edmund  agrees, 
that  "the  man  who  acts  as  his  own  solicitor, 
has  a  fool  for  his  client."  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  this  may  apply  to  other  professions 
besides  the  law  ?  It  would  be  an  insult  to  an 
architect  of  Mr.  John  O.  Scott's  ability,  t& 
attempt,  were  it  possible,  any  comparison  be- 
tween tho  two  designs,  yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
Mr.  Scott  would  have  produced  a  work  far  more 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  had  be  been  unfettered 
by  Sir  Edmund's  wishes  or  whims.  The  design 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  requires  the 
skill  of  an  experienced  architect.  What  would 
Sir  Edmund  think  of  a  man  who  selected  th& 
youngest  and  most  inexperienced  member  of  the 
Bar  to  conduct  one  of  the  most  important  cases 
that  could  arise  in  a  Court  of  Law  ?  Yet  his 
action  in  this  matter  is  even  worse,  for  he 
intends  to  conduct  his  own  case !  He  has 
already  attempted  to  show  architects  how  to 
build  a  house,  and  the  result  is  a  signal  failure. 
His  design  for  the  west  front  of  the  abbey,  if  it 
should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  be  built,  wUl 
be  a  far  more  disastrous  failure,  and  will  be  a 
monument — well,  not  of  his  wisdom.  It  has 
been  said  that  Mr.  Scott's  design  was  given  in 
a  form  more  advantageous  to  the  eye  than  Sir 
Edmund's.  If  you  gave  a  perspective  view  of 
the  latter  you  would  prove  the  contrary,  as  its 
inherent  defects  would  be  made  far  more  ap- 
parent, and,  I  think,  perhaps  even  Sir  Edmund 
might  begin  to  feel  less  self-satisfied  with  his 
production.  His  projected  arched  sill,  to  carry 
the  great  weight  of  the  muUions  and  glass  of 
the  ill-conceived  west  window,  is  in  itself  enough 
to  condemn  the  scheme,  and  prove  it  to  be  the 
work  of  an  amateur  unacquainted  with  the  first, 
principles  of  building  construction.  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  any  pupil  in  his  second  year  of 
service,  committing  such  an  absurdity. — I  am,. 
&c.,  Hugh  Roumieu  Gouoh,  F.R.I.B. A. 
6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CEMENT. 

SiE, — UntU  I  reached  the  final  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Reid's  letter  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  cause  of  his  attack  upon  my  paper  at  the 
Architectural  Association  ;  but  he  is  evidently 
smarting  under  a  previous  grievance  and  from  a 
rebuke,  which  he  brought  upon  himself,  by  his 
statement  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
that  ' '  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why  (in  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement)  there  was  so 
great  a  desire  for  the  utilisation  of  waste  heat." 
This  question  I  will  not  now  reopen,  but  will 
confine  myself,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Reid's  present  strictures. 

You,  Sir,  can  easily  defend  yourself  from  the 
charge  of  writing  down  to  the  level  of  my  paper, 
"  devoid,"  as  Mr.  Reid  tells  us  it  was,  "  of  all 
practical  utility,"  and  "  tending  to  convey  erro- 
neous impressions  on  the  subject  of  cements 
generally"  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  may  say  on  behalf 
of  those  "learned  theorists"  who  are  no  more, 
but  of  whose  labours  Mr.  Reid  has  so  amply- 
availed  himself  in  his  writings,  that  their 
opinions  are,  in  my  humble  judgment,  preferable 
to  the  second-hand  chemistry  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Science  and  Art  of  Portland  Cement." 

The  disquisition  with  which  we  are  favoured, 
on  the  use  of  limes  by  the  Ancients,  does  not  dis- 
prove a  single  statement  in  my  paper,  and  requires 
no  answer.  Mr.  Colson's  views  are  next  attacked, 
or  rather,  a  supposititious  argument  imputed  to 
him  ;  and  here  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Colson's 
paper,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  contains  more  original 
matter  than  any  six  of  Mr.  Rtid's  bulky  com- 
pilations. I  do  not,  I  must  confess,  understand 
the  allusions  to  "sulphuring,"  "  selenitising." 
and  "scientific  mortar  ingredients,"  so  I  will 
leave  this  point  until  more  information  is  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  Reid  finds  it  necessary  to  ignore  the  whole 
drift  of  my  argument  in  order  to  prove  me  wrong 
in  the  matter  of  quartz  sand,  and,  without  the 
context,  my  statement,  as  he  quotes  it,  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Sjjiller's  observations, 
which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Reid  has  incorporated 
in  one  of  his  books,  are  known  to  me.  The 
immediate  action  of  pure  hydrate  of  lime  on 
quartzose  sand  is  inappreciable  ;  but  when,  as  I 
say,  other  bases  are  present,  and  during  the 
gradual  recarbonisation  of  the  hydrate  of  lime 
in  the  com-se  of  ages,  some  slight  quantity  of 
silicate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  must,  I  maintain 
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{pace  Mr.  Spillor),  be  duo  to  the  action  of  the  lime 
on  the  sand  p.articles. 

As  Mr.  Rcid  apparently  made  up  his  mind  on 
this  question  "  a  dozen  years  ago,  '  I  huppose 
it  is  useless  to  bring  forward  the  experiments  of 
Petzholdt,  one  of  those  "  chemists  who,  in  a  sort 
of  desultory  manner,  have  experimented  on 
cement  "  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  might 
possibly  be  misled  by  Mr.  Reid's  dictum,  I  will 
draw  attention  to  the  convincing  and  careful  in- 
vestigations, which  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Knapp, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  397.  He  tells  us  that  Petzholdt 
employed  samples  composed  of  10  grammes  of 
caustic  lime,  made  from  Carrara  marble  mixed 
into  mortars  with  30  grammes  each  of  five 
different  kinds  of  sand  prepared  as  follows : 
"No.  1,  chemically  pure  silica  that  had  been 
lieated  to  redness  ;  No.  2,  quartz  powder  pre- 
pared from  a  piece  of  pure  white  rock  crystal, 
which  was  quenched  in  water  when  red-hot  and 
subsequently  reduced  to  powder  and  decanted 
from  water ;  No.  3  contained  white  sand,  as  is 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  cleaning  purposes — the 
coarser  particles  were  first  removed  by  a  sieve 
and  the  dust  by  suspension  in  water  and  decan- 
tation  ;  No.  4  contained  a  brown,  ferruginous, 
decanted  sand  ;  and  No.  5,  the  same  brown  sand 
which  had  been  previously  purified  by  washing 
Tvith  muriatic  acid.  Of  each  number  three  equal 
portions  were  submitted  simultaneously  to  ex- 
periment and  observed  at  different  periods.  The 
results  were  as  follows  . — 


No.  1 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Soluble  wn  an  8  1 
silica     (  days'  \ 
contained  1  in  a  5  i  'C 
per  cent.  )  weeks'  ) 

0-586 
4-40 

0  039 
0-60 

0-058 
0-66 

0-020 
0-31 

0-118 
0-25 

"Whence  it  is  obvious  that  the  soluble  silica  is 
doubled,  and  even  increased  fifteen-fold  in  the 
cour  se  of  5  weeks,  and  no  doubt  can  any  longer 
be  entertained  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
silicate  of  lime  in  the  humid  way  during  the 
setting  of  mortar."  In  mortar  100  years  old, 
moreover,  Petzholdt  found  2  - 1  per  cent,  of  soluble 
silica,  and  in  similar  mortar  300  years  old  there 
was  6-2  per  cent,  of  gelatinous  silica,  showing 
how  slowly  the  action  is  accomplished  ;  but  in 
these  latter  tests  other  influences  may  have  aided 
in  the  reduction  of  the  silica  to  the  soluble  con- 
dition. 

Mrr  Reid  quite  goes  with  me  in  the  matter  of 
concrete,  which  is  encouraging.  Messrs.  Las- 
ceUes  and  Drake  I  will  leave  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Now  we  come  finally  to  the  unfortunate 
episode  of  the  lost  sack  of  cement,  and  here  I 
must  appeal  for  justice.  I  was  not  giving  a 
record  of  experiments,  but  simply  contrasting  the 
behaviour  of  a  cement  with  that  of  a  sample  of 
lime  "500  years  old"  described  by  Alberti. 
Now,  if  I  failed  to  give  all  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Reid  considers  essential :  ' '  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  canal  at  the  points  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred,"  and  "the  age  of  the  sack,"  etc., 
(is  Mr.  Reid  joking?),  it  was  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary minutife.  If  I  had  followed  the  masterly 
example  set  us  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Reid,  I  should 
no  doubt  have  given  analyses  of  the  materials  of 
the  sack  and  of  the  wood  of  the  canal-boat,  and, 
perhaps,  a  diagram  of  the  defective  plank  which 
led  to  the  accident ;  but  I  did  not  want  any 
"padding,"  and  so  inflicted  only  the  bare  cir- 
cumstances on  my  audience.  The  fact  of  my 
connection  with  South  Kensington,  with  which 
Mr.  Reiil  concludes,  is  quite  beside  the  question. 
— I  am,  (fee, 

Gilbert  R.  Redgeave. 
Muswell  Hill,  N.,  Dec.  14. 


Sib, — Mr.  Reid  may  have  an  interest  in  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  but  he  appears 
to  forget  that  the  architect  is  equally  desirous 
to  look  after  the  quality  of  the  bricks  as  he  is 
that  of  the  mortar  ;  while  the  "  jerry  builder  " 
is  more  likely  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  more 
expensive  m^terial.  When  we  get  harder  and 
better  bricks,  we  might  reasonably  increase  the 
adhesive  strength  of  our  mortar- joints  ;  but  I 
contend  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  strength  to 
use  cement-mortar  joints  for  ordinary  building 
purposes  Mr.  Reid  knows  that  the  strength  of 
a  structure  is  that  of  its  weakest  part,  and, 
according  to  this  proposition,  it  is  superfluous 
to  demand  a  cement-joint  or  matrix  which  would 
iDecome  much  harder  than  the  component  bricks. 


Of  course,  for  hydraulic  purposes,  for  walls  ex- 
posed to  damp,  and  for  piers  and  like  purposes, 
ccmont-mortar  has  undeniable  advantages.  All 
that  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Reid  is,  that  it  would  be  false 
economy  to  make  mortar-joints  so  much  harder 
than  the  bricks  used  in  ordinary  building  opera- 
tions that  the  latter  would  decay  or  yield  before 
the  joints  ;  that,  in  short,  the  aim  should  be  to 
equalise,  as  much  as  possible,  the  two  component 
parts  of  a  wall. — I  am,  &c. , 

WniTEE  OF  Aeticlb. 


SiE, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Lascelles'  letter,  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  supply  moulded  red  concrete 
such  as  I  exhibited  and  spoke  of  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Associatiun.  These  red  concrete  tiles, 
panels,  &c.,  were  exhibited  also  (with  others,  made 
by  myself  and  workmen  in  1869)  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  Building  Exhibition  in  Apiil  last,  as 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  thereof,  and  only  a 
few  yards  distant  from  Mr.  Lascelles'  own  exhibit. 
As  1  have  made  similar  red  concrete  for  a  period 
longer  than  the  lifetime  of  a  patent,  and  to  my 
knowlt  dge,  similar  red  concrete  had  been  made  by 
others  many  years  previously,  I  am  not  to  be 
deterred  from  making  and  supplying  similar  goods 
now  if  Mr.  Lascelles  or  anyone  else  has  subse- 
quently taken  patents  for  the  same. 

In  stating  that  I  have  "  apparently  discarded" 
the  obtainment  of  colour  for  concrete  construction 
by  the  use  of  colouring  pigments,  Mr.  Henry  Beid 
has  given  publicity  to  a  misapprehension.  Refer- 
ence to  the  report  of  remarks  made  and  samples  of 
red  concrete  exhibited  at  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  my  letter  on  the  subject,  both  pub- 
lished in  the  Buildino  News  of  Dec.  10,  will 
show  that  while  mentioning  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining reliable  colouring  matter,  and  the  liability 
to  cause  unsound  and  inferior  concrete  by  the  ad- 
mixture with  the  cement  of  colouring  matter  in 
too  large  proportion,  I  also  showed  that  I  had 
overcome  these  difficulties  by  the  discovery  of  a 
pure  and  intense  colouring  pigment  requiring  to 
be  used  in  very  small  proportion  only,  and  giving 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Be-ld  further  states  that  my  method  of 
developing  colour  and  effect  by  removing  the  thin 
coating  of  cement,  and  thus  exposing  the  real 
colours  and  character  of  the  aggregate  is  a  "some- 
what dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  proposal,  for  it 
would  not  and  could  not  secure  what  the  aitistic 
architect  desires,  viz.,  an  even  and  regular  shade." 
I  confess  my  inability  to  understand  this  sentence, 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Reid's  explanation. 
How  could  the  inability  to  secure  "  an  even  and 
regular  shade"  (even  if  such  were  the  fact,  but  I 
protest  it  is  not)  make  the  proposal  "danger- 
ous" ? 

By  expoiiog  on  the  surface  the  real  aggregate  of 
the  concrete,  not  only  is  an  even  and  regular  shade, 
or  the  bright  and  pleasing  shades  of  whatever 
stones,  marbles,  or  gianites  may  be  selected  for 
the  aggregate,  secured ;  but,  the  real  danger  of 
unsound  work  (caused  by  the  usual  method  of 
finishing  concrete  with  a  thin  coat  of  either  plas- 
tered or  moulded  cement  of  differei.t  proportion 
and  character  to  the  aggregate,  and  so  liable  to 
unsoundness  by  differing  degrees  of  crystallisation 
and  of  contraction)  is  removed. — I  am,  &c., 

Chaeles  Deake. 

Railway  Wharf,  Battersea-park,  S.W.,  Dec.  14. 


CHIPS. 

The  local  board  of  Greetland  adopted,  last  week, 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Horsfall,  archi- 
tect, of  Halif iix,  for  the  drainage  of  the  district. 

The  Llandaff  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  Friday,  voted  grants  of  £100 
towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Roath,  hj 
Cardiff,  £'2.5  for  improving  the  school  chapel  at 
Troedj  shiew  in  Pentrebach,  and  £10  for  enlarging 
Llantrissant  school-chapel. 

The  town  council  of  Truro  decided,  last  week,  to 
apply  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
for  a  loan  of  £5,000  for  the  following  street  im- 
provements:— Wideniug,  &c.,  of  Lemon-street, 
King-street,  Factory-square,  and  Boscawen- 
street,  £2,427:  building  a  bridge  at  More-k-hill, 
£230 ;  improving  footpaths  in  Eiohmond-hill, 
£1,120;  and  for  widening  Richmond-hdl,  £399; 
St.  George's-)oad  footpaths,  £66,  the  balance  of 
£625  being  named  for  contingencies. 

The  parish-church  of  Hereford,  near  Norwich, 
has  been  reopened  after  partial  restoration.  A  new- 
open  roof  has  been  placed  over  nave;  the  seating 
has  been  rearraugei,  and  the  masonry  to  windows 
restored.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich,  was 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Cornish  and  Gaymer,  of 
Noith  Walsham,  were  the  builders  ;  the  cost  has 
been  £700. 

The  School-hoard  for  Brecon  on  Friday  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rhys  Davies,  the  borough  surveyor,  as 
their  architect. 


Jntetcommumcatioit. 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[G330.1— Ebonised  Wood.— I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
some  fellow  reader  would  give  me  any  mformation  on  the 
process  of  ebonising  wood.— Novice. 

[G  31.]— York  Stone  on  Girder.— Will  any  reader 
tell  me  the  use  of  a  course  of  York  or  other  stone,  before 
beginning  the  brickwork,  on  a  girder  that  has  to  carry  a 
wall,  and  oblige — Youk. 

[6332.] -Surveyor's  Charges. -Would  some  pro- 
fessional reader  kindly  say  what  would  be  a  fair  charge  to 
make  for  surveying,  making  plans,  and  giving  probable 
estimate  of  new  road,  to  cost  about  £700 ;  and  what 
would  be  a  fail-  percentage  for  superintending  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  contract. — Ka.nyaka. 

[6333.]  -  Gymnasium  Wall  .—A  gymnasium  having 
lOin.  concrete  wall  has  developed  a  quantity  of  hair-like 
cracks  in  the  outer  plastering,  through  which  the  rain  pene- 
trates like  a  sieve,  to  the  natural  disgust  of  my  client. 
What  remedy,  otherwise  than  paint,  would  effect  a  cure? 
I  have  seen  a  cement  wash  advertised,  but  cannot  now 
find  it.    Should  hesitate  to  recommend  it  without  advice. 

— WOLLEFGNia-I  S. 

16334.]— Quantities.— Is  it  correct  to  charge  com- 
mission for  quantities  upon  the  full  amount  of  the  ac- 
cepted estimate,  or  upon  the  residue  of  thafamount  after 
the  amount  for  lithography  and  the  charge  for  quantities 
has  been  deducted  ?— P. 

[6335.]— "Valuations.— I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
kind  readers  can  give  me  information  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  value  hotel  and  public-house.property  in  general, 
as  to  the  particulars  to  be  obtained ,  and  the  basis  on  whioh 
the  value  is  worked  out. — Z. 

[6336.]— Holes  in  Chapel  Wall.-In  an  Early 
English  budding,  formerly  a  chapel  attached  to  a  hospital 
for  pilgrims,  are  found  in  the  wall  beneath  the  east  win- 
dow, several  holes,  about  5in.  square,  and  running  into  the 
wall  over  three  feet.  Two  of  them  are  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  can  hardly  have  been  putlog  holes ; 
moreover,  they  are  inside  the  building.  M^hat  was  their 
probable  puipose  ?  — H.  B. 

[6337  ] -Half-Timber  Construction.  —  I  shall 
feel  obUged  if  any  of  your  readers  will,  either  from  actual 
experience  or  upon  good  authority,  kindly  reply  to  the 
following  :—l.  What  is  the  best  method  of  filling  in 
between  the  timbers  1  2.  Is  there  much  danger  of  pene- 
tration of  wet  o-wing  to  shrinkage  of  timbers,  or  from  any 
any  other  cause  ?  If  so,  how  is  the  difficulty  best  over- 
come 1.  3.  How  does  this  kind  of  construction  wear  ?  Is 
it  liable  to  frequent  wants  of  repair  4.  Are  buildings 
so  constructed  likely  to  be  in  any  appreciable  degree  colder 
than  those  built  with  ordinary  brick  walls  ?  5.  Has  this 
kind  of  construction  any  particular  advantages  beyond 
that  of  mere  picturesqueness  ?  I  feel  sure  that  many  of 
your  readers  would  be  glad  of  some  reliable  information 
upon  these  and  otlier  matters  in  connection  with  the  SKb- 
ject.-W.   


REPLIES. 

[6314.'1— Specifications  for  Houses.— A  good 
form  of  specification  is  given  in  Mr.  Eobson's  "  Domestic 
Architecture,"  also  in  "  Wightwick's  Hints"  (Guill- 
aume's  edition),  Lockwood  and  Co.— G.  H.  G. 

[6315.]— Sections.— The  method  of  measuring  off 
quantities  where  the  vertical  scale  is  greater  than  the 
horizontal,  is  easy  enough.  Both  are  divided  into  feet 
and  inches  decimally,  and  both  scales  are  read  in  the  same 
manner.  If  "  T.  L.  P."  can  read  off  an  ordinary  horizon- 
tal scale,  he  can  read  a  vertical  one.  The  divisions  into 
tens  or  fractions  are  the  same  in  both.— G.  H.  G. 

[6317.1— Value  of  Property.— Consult  Tarbuck's 
"  Handbook  of  House  Property  "  (Lockwood  and  Co.),  or 
Wheeler's  Guide,  ly  the  same  publishers.  Laxton's 
Price  Book  is  considered  a  standard  and  reliable  work  on 
prices  of  artificer's  work  and  materials.— G.  H.  G. 

[6318.]-Q,uantities.-The  employer  is  Hable  for  the 
quantities  prepared  if  he  cancels  the  contract ;  but  as  the 
contractor  is  a  party  to  it,  I  think  he  is,  in  law,  also  liable, 
according  to  the  c  instruction  to  be  put  on  the  ruling  in 
the  case  of  Moon  v.  Guardians  of  Witney  Union.— 
G.  H.  G. 

[6319.]— Party- Wall. —A  bar  of  T-iron,  with  double 
flange  downwards,  and  one  of  the  flanges  let  into  the  9in. 
wall,  the  ends  of  joists  jammed  tight  against  the  vertical 
flange,  -will keep  it  immovable.— J.  P.,  Jarrow. 

[6322.]-Damp,  or  What  ?— The  moist  air  of  the 
room  becomes  warm  when  the  gas  is  lit.  This  immedi- 
ately condenses  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  unabsorbent 
(owing  to  coat  of  oil-paint)  walls.  Eemedy.— Offer  soine 
warmer  or  more  porous  surface  to  the  warm  moist  air, 
such  as  scraping  off  oil  paint  down  to  clean  plaster,  and 
paper  or  distemper.— Cosoenser. 

[6325.] -Colouring-  Portland  Cement.-Speci- 
mens  of  permanently-coloured  Portland  cement  that  have 
stood  unimpaired  for  ninny  years  may  be  seen  at  my 
address,  and  in  buildings  in  various  i  arts  of  the  king- 
dom. Particulars  will  be  gladly  given  to  "J.  H.  B.  u 
he  -mil  fix  an  appointment.— Charles  Drake. 

[6327  ] -Colouring:  Portland  Cement.--Biick- 
dust  mixed  witli  cement  give  only  a  poor  dull  colour, 
unless  mixed  in  too  hirge  proportion  to  insure  sound  w  ork. 
"  Fresco  "  may  see  samples,  obtain  full  information,  and 
a  supply  of  coloured  cement,  that,  although  contaiiuug 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  colouring  pigment,  ami  so 
avoiding  deterioration  of  the  cement,  will  give  a  brilliant 
and  lasting  colour  by  making  an  appointment  to  meet  iiie 
at  this  address.— Charles  Drake,  Hallway  W hart,  Bat- 
tersea-park. 

[6328.]-Oak  Shingles. -The  county  of  Sussex  is 
famous  for  its  .shingling,  and  is  much  used  for  eliurch 
spires  bay  windows,  ..V-e.,  oak  timber  being  grown  upon 
most  estates,  Tlie  shingles  should  be  laid  on  boanling 
and  secured  with  oak  pins.  Sometimes  lor  small  works 
copper  naik  are  used.    The  shingles  should  bo  cleft  out 
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of  heart  oak  (not  sawn),  and  all  angles  lapped,  not 
mitred.  No  lead  or  rolls  are  required. — W.  E.  A.,  Uok- 
fleld. 

[G329.]-Tile  Koofs— The  head  of  each  plain  tile 
should  have  about  l.Un.  of  mortar,  and  the  tiling,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  pointed  wilii  hair-mortar  inside.  Plain 
tiles  should  uever  bo  laid  in  mortal',  and  galvanised  pins 
are  better  tlian  deal  pegs.— W.  R.  A.,  Uckfield. 


CHIPS. 

A  cross  his  'be°n  plaoed  in  the  north  nisle  of 
Winchester  cathedral,  as  a  memorial  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  4th  Bittalion  Eifle  Brigade  who 
died  in  the  Afghanistan  campaign. 

A  new  orcan  at  St.  George's  Church,  Tiverton, 
was  formally  opened  on  Tuesday  Tveek.  It  has 
cost  £300,  and  was  built  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Sons, 
of  Camden-road,  London. 

Trinity  AVesleyan  Chapel,  East  Dereham,  Nor- 
folk, was  opened  for  worship  on  AVeduesday  week. 
It  had  been  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
("uperintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Boardman,  of 
Norwich,  by  local  contractors,  and  the  total  esti- 
mated cost,  including  chapul,  four  vestries,  and 
alteratiojs  to  minister's  house,  is  £3,400. 

A  new  board-school  was  opened  at  Hollington, 
near  Hastings,  on  Wednesday  week.  It  has  cost 
£1,400  for  erection.  Messrs.  Smith  was  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  Ashdown,  also  of  Hastings,  was  the 
builder. 

The  local  board  of  Redruth,  West  Cornwall, 
last  week,  instructed  Mr.  Silvanus  W.  Jeukin, 
C.E.,  of  Liskeard,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  drain- 
age of  Redruth. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Ripley,  Derbyshire,  on 
Wednesday  week,  before  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E  , 
one  of  the  inspsctors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  respecting  an  application  from  the  local 
board  of  Eipley  for  permission  to  borrow  the  sum 
of  £4,508  for  works  of  sewerage.  No  opposition 
was  cfEered  to  the  proposal,  which  was  explained 
by  the  engineer  to  the  local  board.  It  was  stated 
that  the  rateable  value  of  the  district  was  £3i,o00, 
and  that  loans  to  the  amount  of  £27,115  had 
already  been  granted. 

The  Norwich  school-board  discussed,  last  week, 
whether  to  build  schools  for  630,  900,  or  1.200  chil- 
dren on  a  site  in  Nelson-street,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Brown,  their  architect,  hiving  reported  that 
whereas  a  school  with  accommodation  for  900  chil- 
dren would  cost  £8,000,  while  one  for  1,200  would 
cost  £10,000,  instructions  were  given  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  the  largest  size  of  school. 

The  local  board  of  Sowerby-bridge  opened,  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  iust.,  76  applications  f.  r  the  ap- 
pointment of  gas  manager,  the  salaries  afked  vary- 
ing from  £.500  per  annum  to  £85.  The  list  has  been 
weeded  by  a  committee  down  to  five. 

The  Teignmouth  local  biard  received  and  ac- 
cepted, ou Tuesday,  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Turner, 
of  the  office  of  town  surveyor  on  account  of  failing 
health. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hodgson,  assistant  engineer  to  the 
Tees  Conservancy  Board,  was  found  dead  in  bed  on 
Friday. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  accompanied  bj-  some  of 
the  other  judges  and  the  architect,  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  thj  various  buildings  comprising  the 
New  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand  on  Saturday  last. 

The  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Crieff  have  resolved 
to  proceed  with  the  ereclion  of  a  new  church  for 
the  East  Parish,  and  Mr.  Ewing,  architect,  Glas- 
gow, has  received  instructions  to  prep  ire  plans  and 
.specifications  for  the  building. 

The  new  seed-crushing  mills  and  oil  refinery  on 
the  Boat  Qtiay,  King's  Lynn,  belonging  to  Mesfrs. 
Walker  and  Son.  have  just  been  opened  inadlition 
to  their  Albert  Oil  Mills  by  the  side  of  the  dock. 
The  buildings  cover  an  area  of  neaily  4,000  square 
yards,  and  are  fitted  up  with  the  newest  and  best- 
known  machinery  extant.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Br  iwn,  of  Lynn,  from 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Son,  architects.  King's  Lynn  and 
Wisbech. 

The  Lambeth  board  of  guardians  received,  on 
Wednesday  week, the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  the  sale  of  the  old  workhouse  in 
Prince's-roid,  and  thereupon  give  instructions  to 
their  architect  to  prepare  plans  for  the  comi^letion 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  eew  workhousa  so  as  to 
concentrate  all  the  accommodation  and  manage- 
ment in  one  establishment. 

To-day  the  new  building  of  the  Birmingham 
Medical  Institute  is  to  be  opened  by  the  Mayor. 
The  building  is  from  thedesiguof  Mr.  P.  B.  Osborn, 
of  Bennett's  Hill,  and  is  erected  in  red  brick,  with 
terra-cotta  enrichments  freely  introduced,  the 
faoade  being  broken  by  a  portico  ia  red  sandstone, 
small  balconies  to  the  upper  windows,  with  street- 
brackets,  giving  further  variety  to  the  design.  The 
cost  is  just  over  £6,000. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

BoGNOR.— Special  sermons  were  preached  at  the 
parish- church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  on  Sunday 
week,  on  the  occas  on  of  the  unveiling  of  a  three- 
light  stained-glass  window  in  the  chancel.  The 
central  window  is  occupied  by  Our  Lord  appearing, 
after  His  resurrection,  to  Mary  Magdalene;  on  the 
left  Mary  recognises  her  Deliverer  from  the  evil 
spirits,  and  on  the  right  the  Saviour  is  faying  to 
the  same  Mary  "Touch  me  not."  The  woik  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Rev. 
E.  Edle,  50  years  vicar  of  Boguor,  whose  pupil  Mr. 
Blomfield  was,  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  of  the 
Whitefriars  Glass  Works,  Loudon. 

The  Chapter-House,  Lincoln  Cathedral. — 
A  scheme  for  filling  the  whole  of  the  windows  of 
the  Chapter-house  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bishop 
Suffragan,  of  Nottingham,  and  has  been  partially 
carried  out.  The  windows  will  be  memorials, 
chiefly  of  members  of  the  chapter,  and  will  also 
set  forth  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  windows  of  the  lobby  will  be 
occupied  with  subjects  illustrating  the  earlier 
history  of  the  diocese,  and  those  of  the  Chapter- 
house itself  with  subjects  extending  from  the 
removal  of  the  bishops'  see  from  Dorchester  to 
Lincoln,  to  the  present  time.  In  each  window  are 
three  oblong  subjects,  depicted  in  rich  hues  and 
relieved  by  large  dividing  spaces  of  grisaille,  in 
which  are  shields  of  arras— of  these  shields  the 
two  uppermost  tiers  are  charged  with  the  bearings 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  the  third  with  those 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  fourth  with  those  of  the  persons  commemorated. 
One  other  window  will  also  be  filled  with  stained 
glass — the  large  circular  one  immediately  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapter- house  from  the  cloister  ; 
the  subject  of  this  will  be  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Five  other  windows  of  the  Chapter- 
house proper  have  already  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of 
London.  The  two  first  commemorate  Chan- 
cellor Mas.singberd,  the  third  Canon  Gilbert, 
of  Syston,  the  fourth  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Waldo 
Sibthorp,  and  the  fifth  Dr.  Mackenzie,  first  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Nottingham. 

YsTALYFERA. — A  staiued-glass  window  has  re- 
cently been  erected  in  Trinity  Church,  Ystalyfera, 
by  the  inhabitants,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Palmer  Budd,  of  Yuisy dared.  The  des-ign 
and  executinn  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 
The  subject  of  the  centre  light  represents  Dorcas 
distiibuting  her  gifts.  In  the  side-lights  are  female 
figures  representing  Faith  and  Hope.  At  the  foot 
is  a  brass. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Caeditt. — The  town  council  of  Cardiff  adopted, 
on  Monday,  a  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
C.E.,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  water 
supply  of  the  borough  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
present  requirements  of  the  town.  Intake  cul- 
verts will  be  constructed  at  Ely,  consisting  of  two 
lines  of  open- jointed  culverts  (laid  in  such  positions 
as  will  suit  the  future  reservoirs  and  filters)  of  a 
total  length  of  910  yards,  with  intermediate  and 
connecting  shafts  to  bring  the  water  to  a  point  oppo- 
site the  engine  buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  From  thence  a  line  of  24in.  pipes  will  be 
laid  for  225  yards  to  the  present  tank,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  engine  wells.  The  cost  of  these 
pipes  is  estimated  at  £9,040,  and,  besides  this  out- 
lay, thirteen  acres  of  land  will  be  purchased  to  pro- 
vide for  further  extensions.  The  scheme  now 
adopted  is  the  first  part  of  an  extensive  undertaking 
for  increasing  the  water  supply,  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  from  Mr.  Taylor's  plans,  and  estimated 
to  cost  over  £100,000. 

Taunton. — The  water- works  committee  have 
reported  to  the  town  council  of  Taunton  that  the 
trial  bore-hole  constructed  at  Forche's-corner,  on 
Blagdon-hill,  has  been  successful  in  striking  an 
abundant  stream  of  water  in  the  green  sandstone, 
80ft.  below  the  surface.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  committee  were  authorised  to  lay  a  9iu. 
main  from  the  spring,  and  purchase  additional  land 
for  the  extension  of  the  reservoir  at  FuUwood. 
The  yield  of  water  is  about  40,000  gallons  per  day. 
A  local  journal  dedans  that  "It  is  the  bare  fact, 
however  it  miy  be  explained,  that  all  the  trial 
shafts  carried  out  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Easton, 
C.E.,  failed  to  discover  any  water.  This  ill-success 
led  the  water  committee  to  act  upon  their  own 
advice  instead  of  the  consulting  engineer's,  and  the 
result  is  highly  encouraging." 


The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  will  lay,  on 
Monday  next,  the  foundation  stone  of  new  build- 
ings about  to  be  erected  by  the  Dublin  Artisans' 
Dwellings'  Company  ou  the  "unhealthy  area" 
at  the  Coombe,  recently  cleared  by  the  corpora- 
tion under  an  Artisans'  D  wcllings  Act  scheme. 


©ur  ©ffice  €Mt 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Society,  Leeds,  held  last 
week,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  hold  in 
the  spring  an  Exhibition  of  artistic  furniture, 
representing  English  times  and  periods.  It  is 
intended  to  have  the  lower  portion  of  the  Exhi- 
bition rooms  set  out  for  tho  reception  of  modern 
furniture,  the  various  styles  of  which  and  of 
decorations  the  best  furniture  makers  and 
upholsterers  of  the  kingdom  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  in  bays  or  rooms. 
The  upper  rooms  it  is  proposed  to  devote  to  the 
accommodation  of  black  oak  furniture.  This 
is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  special 
exhibitions,  designed  to  improve  the  taste  of 
the  people,  and  familiarise  them  with  various 
branches  of  modem  and  old-time  art ;  and  will 
bo  succeeded  at  intervals  by  other  exliibitions, 
illustrative,  for  instance,  of  ' '  Gla.ss — ancient 
and  modem  ;  "  "  Metal- work- ancient  and 
modern  ;  "  "Ecclesiastical  Furniture  and  Vest- 
ments— ancient  and  modern,"  and  so  forth.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  should  be  held  in  June, 
1881. 

The  fourth  Cantor  lecture  of  the  current 
series  was  delivered  on  Monday.  Professor 
Church  took  up  the  subject  of  the  history  and 
artistic  development  of  soft  porcelain.  Local 
supplies  of  the  raw  materials  and  local  manu- 
factures of  allied  products  constituted,  he  said, 
important  elements  in  giving  to  these  wares 
their  distinctive  characters.  But  much  always 
depended  upon  the  traditional  knowledge  and 
experimental  ingenuity  of  the  manager  or  direc- 
tor of  each  factory  ;  while  the  position  accorded 
to  such  artistic  aid  as  might  be  available  had 
always  proved  of  paramount  importance.  Pro- 
fessor Church  first  noticed  the  Medicean  porce- 
lain of  the  16th  century;  the  wares  made  at 
Venice  and  Naples,  and  at  Alcora  and  Buen 
Retiro,  in  Spain,  were  then  considered.  The 
character  of  the  soft  paste  made  at  St.  Cloud, 
Mennecy,  Vincennes,  and  Sevres  was  discussed, 
together  with  the  effect  of  its  composition  on  the 
glaze  and  colours.  Among  English  soft  bodies, 
the  constituents  of  Bow,  Chelsea,  and  Worcester 
ware  were  detailed ;  while  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  minor  factories  (as  Swansea, 
Derby,  Caughly)  were  described. 

A  MEETING  of  the  members  and  subscribers  of 
the  Sanitary  Assurance  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  December  14th,  at  the  Langhan 
Hotel,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  appointed  on  November  Ist.  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  presided.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge 
read  the  report  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
which  recommended  the  incorporation  of  the 
Association,  and  included  a  draft  Memorandum 
of  Association.  The  report  adhered  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  Association,  viz.,  that 
it  desired  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  sanitary  arrangements  among 
all  classes  of  the  community ;  to  grant  certifi- 
cates as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses,  &e., 
approved  by  its  officers ;  and  while  providing 
the  best  advice  and  supervision,  to  leave  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  improve- 
ments to  such  persons  as  the  sub-;cribers  might 
themselves  select.  The  first  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Corfield,  and  carried  unanimously  as 
follows: — "That  the  Report  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that 
the  First  Executive  Council  be  now  elected, 
with  power  to  have  the  Association  incorporated 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Provisional  Committee,  with  such  alterations  and 
additions  as  they  may  consider  necessary."  The 
second  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Romanes,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore, 
was  also  carried: — "That  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  George  Airchison, 
F.R.I.B.A. ;  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D. ;  F.  De 
Chaumont,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Mark  H.  Judge  ;  T. 
Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.  ;  H.  Rutherfurd ;  and  T. 
Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  be  the  First  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Association." 

The  second  annual  conversazione  of  the  St. 
Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  9th  inst. ,  at  the  galleries  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall, 
l^ast.  About  350  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended. 
The  large  central  gallery  was  used  as  a  concert- 
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room,  and  an  excellent  programme  of  songs  and 
glooM  was  rendered  by  four  members  of  the  St. 
Taul's  Cathedral  choir,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  James  Barnby.  In  the  two  further  rooms 
there  was  a  small  but  interesting  collection  of 
objects  of  art,  lent  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  May- 
how,  Messrs.  Hardman,  and  others.  Among 
the  principal  articles  exhibited  were  the  follow- 
ing :  a  curious  calvary,  in  glass  of  various 
colours;  Venetian  work  of  the  16th  century;  a 
wooden  processional  cross  covered  with  copper 
gilt  repousse  ;  and  a  chasuble  of  a  singular  com- 
bination of  colours,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  Cardinal  Polo.  There  was  also  a  small  but 
fiiie  collection  of  modern  ecclesiastical  art  work, 
lent  by  Messrs.  Hardman. 

Tub  members  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
dined  together  on  Wednesday  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern.  The  president,  Mr.  Joseph  Bernays, 
C.E.,  who  took  the  chair,  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Charles  Horsley,  president-elect ;  Mr.  Jabez 
Church,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  Professor  Glaisher,  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey, 
and  others.  The  chairman,  in  proposing  "  Suc- 
cess to  the  Society  of  Engineers,"  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  progress  which  the  society 
had  made  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness.  Mr. 
Alfred  "Williams,  replying,  dwelt  upon  the  a.l- 
vantages  which  the  society  offered  to  engineers, 
and  especially  the  young  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, by  providing  for  the  reading  of  papers, 
and  by  organising  a  series  of  trips  to  see  engi- 
neering works  and  inventions  of  interest.  Mr. 
Horsley,  responding  to  the  toast  of  "The 
President-elect,"  expressed  a  fear  that,  for 
some  time  at  least,  the  society  would  feel  the 
efEects  of  that  depression  of  the  staple  trades 
from  which  the  country  was  still  suffering 
appreciably.  Many  young  men  would  feel 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  join  the  society, 
and  all  would  have  to  limit  their  expenditure 
if  we  were  successfully  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  have  notified  to  students  that  candi- 
dates for  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship, 
1881,  must  send  in  their  applications  and  testi- 
monials, together  with  a  select  number  of  their 
drawings  and  sketches,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Pugin  Deed  of  Trust,  on  or  before 
the  Istof  January,  1881,  and  not  later  than  4  p.m. 
Carriage  and  all  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the 
candidate.  The  drawings,  &c. ,  will  be  returned 
to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  on  application, 
and  on  the  production  of  a  formal  receipt,  but 
the  Institute  vsdll  not  incur  any  expense  what- 
ever in  returning  them.  Candidates  are  required 
to  sign  or  initial  all  the  drawings  and  sketches 
submitted,  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily 
identified  and  returned  to  their  respective  owners 
after  the  election.  A  numbered  list  of  the  draw- 
ings submitted  must  be  sent  in  with  each  appli- 
cation. Each  candidate  for  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship  must  send  with  his  drawings  and 
testimonials  a  bond-Jide  statement  in  writing  that 
all  the  drawings  he  submits  have  been  entirely 
made  by  himself.  He  must  also  send  at  the 
same  time  a  certificate  of  his  birth  properly 
attested.  It  is  also  announced  that  the  latest 
time  for  receiving  at  the  Institute  all  designs, 
drawings,  and  essays,  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  medals  and  other  prizes  to  be  distributed 
next  year,  is  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  20th  of 
January,  1881. 

The  town  council  of  Brighton  received  on 
Wednesday  a  report  from  Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood, 
the  borough  surveyor,  as  to  the  use  of  asphalte 
tar-paving.  He  states  that  a  total  area  of 
6,3  IG  square  yards  has  been  laid  on  the  footpaths 
in  Lewes-road,  J  unction-road,  and  across  the 
Level,  and  also  the  cabstand  opposite  the  Grand 
Parade.  The  system  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  method  of  making  the  paths  with 
Coombe  rock  and  beach  shingle,  but  it  is  not 
equal  to  rock-asphalte,  as  it  is  more  easily 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature  and  evapo- 
ration, and  it  needs  to  be  coated  every  year  with 
tar  and  sand,  and  would  then  be  very  durable. 
The  cost  per  square  yard  is  but  2s.,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  cheapest  material  for  paving  foot- 
paths, the  average  cost  of  other  pavements  being : 
clinker  bricks,  Ss.  9d.;  cement,  from  4s.  to 
58.  6d.;  Seyssel  and  Val  de  Travers  asphalte, 
from  68.  to  8s.;  and  2iin.  Yorkshire  stone,  9s. 

The  site  occupied  by  the  two  old  houses,  with 
projecting  shops,  situate  53a  to  54,  Parliament- 
street,  abutting  in  the  rear  on  Cannon- row,  and 


on  the  site  of  the  Grand  National  Opera  House, 
has  now  again  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Robins, 
of  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall.  In  1874,  the 
property  was  sold  by  auction  to  Mr.  Mapleson, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  dii'ect  approach  to 
the  new  oi^era  house  from  Parliament-street ; 
but  the  purchase  was  not  completed.  Its  resale 
points  to  an  immediate  movement  in  connection 
with  the  site  of  the  opera  house  on  the  Embank- 
ment ;  while  the  demolition  of  these  old  houses, 
whose  incongruity  with  their  more  modern  sur- 
roundings is  very  remarkable,  will  considerably 
improve  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  Parlia- 
ment-street. We  understand  the  price  nowpaid 
is  equivalent  to  £7  per  foot  super. 

A  NEW  clock  for  Lincoln  Cathedral,  with  new 
quarter  bells,  was  set  going  on  Saturday.  Sir 
E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  who  was  consulted,  recom- 
mended that  the  order  should  be  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Potts  and  Sons,  of  Leeds.  The  principle 
of  the  new  clock  is  Sir  E.  Beckett's  double- 
three-legged-gravity  escapement.  The  ma- 
chinery weighs  about  4  tons  ;  the  driving  weights 
about  IJ  ton,  suspended  by  steel- wire  ropes 
270ft.  long  ;  and  the  pendulum  bob  2  cwt.  The 
beat  is  1|  second.  In  addition  to  the  usual  dial 
of  turret  clocks,  there  is  a  seconds  dial.  The 
clock  is  inclosed  in  a  case,  which  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  AUis,  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Smith,  clerk  of  works  at  the  cathedral.  The 
bells,  which  are  arranged  for  the  well-known 
"  Cambridge-quarters,"  also  reproduced  at 
Westminster,  are  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Loughborough,  the  founders  of  the 
new  peals  of  St.  Paul's  and  Worcester  Cathedrals. 
They  weigh  respectively  27cwt.  2qr.  71b., 
13cwt.  Oqr.  14lb.,  12cwt.  3qr.  241b.,  and 
llcwt.  Oqr.  101b.  The  clock  is  situate  in  a 
chamber  in  the  great  central  tower,  and  has  no 
external  dials.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony of  opening  the  clock  and  the  chimes,  the 
Dean  and  Canons  repaired  to  the  west-end  of 
the  Cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
crowning  stone  of  the  newel  of  the  spiral  stair- 
case of  the  south-western  tower,  thus  formally 
signifying  the  completion  of  the  difficult  and 
anxious  work  in  which  the  Chapter  has  been  for 
some  years  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  in  tying  together  the 
magnificent  western  facade,  which  was  bulging 
outwards  to  an  alarming  extent,  rebuilding  the 
lower  part  of  the  south-west  tower,  which  had 
become  so  rent  and  shattered  as  to  threaten 
imminent  ruin,  and  strengthening  the  whole. 
The  stone  was  laid  bv  the  Dean,  assisted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith. 

A  MEETiNU  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectui'al  Museum  was  held  a  few  days  since,  and 
the  president,  the  Rig'ht  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P. ,  took  the  chair.  The  proposal  to  alter 
the  S.  W.  Court  of  the  museum  into  a  life  class- 
room was  determined  upon,  and  will  forthwith 
be  carried  out,  the  Ruskin  atid  other  collections 
of  casts  in  this  court  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  present  place  on  the  walls.  The  screens  of 
examples  of  woodwork  will  be  removed  to  the 
top  gallery.  These  alterations  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  continued  increase  of  members 
in  the  School  of  Art  classes,  held  in  connection 
with  the  museum,  and  the  improvements  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  senior 
hon.  sec,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  architect.  The 
council  made  their  award  of  the  sketching  club, 
(£5  5s.)  prize  for  the  past  year,  and  Mr.  John 
Coates  Carter  was  unanimously  elected  for  the 
prize.  Mr.  Walter  Hammond  was  awarded 
hon.  mention,  and  Mr.  T.  Frederick  Penning- 
ton's work  was  highly  commended,  but  not 
deemed  eligible  for  the  prize,  as  he  had  already 
on  a  former  occassion  been  awarded  the  same 
prize.  This  prize,  and  the  School  of  Art  medal 
and  prize  distribution  will  be  held  at  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  on  Wednesday,  January  19, 
1881.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sketching  Club,  held 
last  Wednesday  evening,  a  second  prize  of  two 
guineas  was  offered  by  Mr.  Druce,  to  be  called 
the  "Curator's  Prize,"  for  the  best  series  of 
sketches  made  during  the  session  illustrative  of 
the  several  periods  of  architectural  ornament 
as  exemplified  by  examples  in  the  museum. 


The  throe-light  east  window  of  Kemerton 
Church,  Gloucestershire,  has  been  filled  with 
stained-glass,  as  a  memorial  of  Archdeacon 
Thorp.  The  subjects  are :  the  Ascension,  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  and 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  side-lights. 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell  were  the  artists. 


CHIPS. 

New  and  extensive  engineering  works,  erected 
for  Messrs.  J.  Dewrance  and  Co.,  were  formally 
opened  by  a  dinner  to  the  workmen  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  ou  Saturday  week.  Messrs.  Lansdown 
and  Harris  were  the  arcliitects,  and  Messrs.  Kiik 
and  Randall  were  the  contractors. 

The  select  vestry  of  Hiclimond,  Surrey,  received 
on  Tuesday  week  a  report  from  a  committee  re- 
commending the  adoption  of  amended  and  reduced 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  and  Son, 
Cannon- street,  E.G.,  for  the  proposed  swimming- 
baths.  By  omitting  the  gallery  and  one  of  the  two 
boilers  the  cost  would  be  reduced  by  £1,600,  or  to 
about  £0,000,  in  addition  to  which  there  would  be 
£1,500  required  for  purchase  of  site.  Strong  oppo- 
sition was  offered  to  the  report  on  the  ground  that 
the  instructions  to  competitors  named  £4,000  as 
the  limit  for  works,  whereas  the  accepted  design, 
even  as  reduced,  would  cost  half  as  much  again ; 
but  eventually  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
carried. 

New  choir-stalls,  of  carved  oak,  and  other 
fittings  in  the  same  wood,  have  just  been  placed 
in  the  chancel  of  AUhorpe  Church,  Lincolnshire. 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  was  the  architect. 

The  new  buildings  for  Wellingborough  grammar- 
school,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Brown,  of  that  town,  and  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News  for  May  21,  1880,  have  just  been 
completed.  The  style  adopted  is  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  walls  are  faced  with  red  pressed  bricks  and 
Corshill  and  Bath-stone  dressings.  The  buildings 
accommodate  80  day  scholars  and  50  boarders,  and 
include  school  and  class-rooms,  dining-hall, 
masters' -rooms,  library  and  reading-room,  matron's 
department  and  sick-ward,  dormitories  and  lava- 
tories, with  baths  and  closets.  Adjoining  is  the 
head-master's  residence.  The  grounds  are  laid  out 
as  head-master's  garden,  large  open  playground, 
covered  playground,  asphalte  and  grass  lawn- 
tennis  courts,  workshop  and  lathe-room,  covered 
fives'  court,  gymnas'ium,  and  cricket  and  football- 
field.  For  the  buildings,  Mr.  John  Watkin,  of 
Northampton,  has  been  the  contractor. 

The  local  board  of  Cottingham,  near  Hull,  re- 
ceived, on  Wednesday  week,  a  full  report  from 
Mr.  B.  G.  Jacobs,  surveyor,  of  Hull,  on  the  works 
needed  to  complete  the  drainage  of  New  Village, 
in  which  it  was  recommended  that  1,800  yards  of 
drains  be  laid,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £600.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  appointed  to 
superintend  the  work. 

National  schools  and  a  mistress's  house  have 
just  been  built  in  the  village  of  Chettisham, 
Cambs.  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  of  London  and 
Stony  Stratford,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
David  Porter  and  Son,  of  Southery,  near  Downham 
Market,  were  the  builders. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Smithies,  architect,  of  the  Butts, 

Brentforil,  died  suddenly  on  his  way  home  from 
church  ou  Sunday  week.  He  was  only  29  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Boulnois,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Warner,  A.R.I.B.A.,  state,  in  reference  to  a  notice 
inserted  in  our  issue  of  Dec.  3rd,  in  which  Mr. 
Stanley  is  named  as  the  architect  of  the  "Stan- 
dard Life  Assurance  Companys'  "  new  premises  in 
King  William-street,  E.C.,  that  Mr.  Stanley  is 
the  clerk  of  works  at  the  building,  and  that  they 
are  the  architects  who  have  designed  and  carried  it 
out. 

The  parish-church  of  North  Wingfield,  Derby- 
shire, was  reopened  on  Monday,  after  completion 
of  restoration.  The  nave  floor  has  been  relaid, 
benches  substituted  for  the  old  pews,  a  new  peal  of 
bells  hung  in  the  tower,  and  ihe  chancel  has  also 
been  re.irranged  and  placed  in  thorough  repair. 

Mr.  William  Furnival,  builder,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, whilst  feeding  a  chatf-cutting  machine,  on 
Tuesday,  got  his  right  hand  entangled  in  the 
machinery,  and  all  the  fingers  were  cut  off  the 
hand. 

The  town  council  of  Brighton  have  approved 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood,  borougli 
surveyor,  for  a  proposed  sanitorium,  to  be  erected 
in  Bear  Hill-road.  The  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction is  £15,000. 

The  Cheltenham  board  of  guardians  adopted,  on 
Wedncsd.ay,  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Darby,  their 
architect,  for  new  workhouse  schools  for  142 
children,  est  mated  to  cost  £3,800,  and  new 
vagrants'  ward,  estimated  to  cost  £1,200. 

A  report,  recommendiug  the  acquirement  by 
purchase  of  the  local  gasworks  undertaking,  was 
adopted  last  week  by  the  town  council  of  Tewkes- 
bury. 

A  new  coifee-tavern,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Victoria,"  was  opened  at  Englefield-green, 
Egham,  last  week.  Mr.  Lowe,  of  London  and 
Staines,  was  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  A.  L.  Cades  and  Son,  of  Egham. 
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THE  PERCENTAGE  SYSTEM. 

ONE  of  the  reforms  necessary  to  place 
architectural  practice  on  a  more 
equitable  footing  is  the  alteration  or  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  mode  of  paying 
architects  by  percentage.  The  custom  of 
payment  by  commission  on  outlay  is  one 
of  modern  origin.  Even  so  late  as  the  17th 
century  we  hear  of  architects  being  paid  by 
salary,  and  Sir  C.  Wren  received  a  yearly 
salary  for  his  work  ;  also  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  custom  of  remunerating  by  a  per- 
centage on  outlay  arose  when  the  architects 
duties  became  limited  to  strictly  professional 
labour,  and  were  separated  from  those  of 
the  builders.  The  contracting  system  led 
to  the  separation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  percentage  payment  was  introduced  as 
a  convenient  mode  of  assessing  the  archi- 
tect's labour.  It  has  been  contended  by  some 
that  the  payment  upon  outlay  is  fair  to- 
wards the  employer,  for  they  argue  that 
the  value  of  professional  services  increases 
ia  proportion  as  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
increases,  that  a  costly  building  should  re- 
ceive the  best  treatment,  and  that  the  out- 
lay incurred  by  an  individual  is  a  fair 
criterion  of  what  he  can  afiford  to  pay  for 
professional  skill.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  these 
claims.  If  it  be  said  that  the  larger  the 
outlay  the  greater  the  responsibility,  we 
can  understand  the  reason  why  the  system 
was  introduced,  but  as  the  outlay  can  be 
increased  to  any  extent  by  the  architect 
without  materially  adding  to  the  magnitude 
or  efficiency  of  the  building,  a  very  different 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at.  Again, 
magnitude  does  not  usually  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  architect ;  it  quite  as  often 
reduces  the  amount  of  mental  labour — take, 
for  instance,  a  house  to  cost  £5,000,  and  a 
workhouse  or  mill  to  cost  ten  times  that 
amount.  It  is  equally  plain  that  cost  may 
be  incurred  without  a  proportionate  amoimt 
of  skill  being  exercised  by  the  outlay-paid 
architect,  and  to  say  that  cost  is  a  criterion 
of  what  the  employer  can  atford  to  pay  for 
professional  services,  is  a  statement  scarcely 
warranted  by  facts.  The  arguments  that 
may  be  urged  on  the  other  side  appear  even 
more  conclusive,  and  tend  to  show  that  both 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  skilled  architect 
are  sufferers,  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  for  the  system  is  that  it  is  an  easily 
understood  and  calculable  scale  for  the 
public.  At  present  the  architect  is  not  paid 
for  his  skill,  but  upon  the  cost  to  which  he 
puts  his  employer,  for,  unfortunately,  the 
expenditure  in  building  bears  no  just  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  thought  and  labour 
bestowed.  The  effect  of  this  system  is 
to  reduce  all  architects'  labour  to  one  dead 
level,  and  to  create  an  easy  means  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  a  building.  Whatever 
adds  to  cost  adds  to  the  remuneration  of 
the  architect.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  additional  expense 
does  not  always  mean  increased  efficiency ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  bears  often  an  indirect 
ratio  to  the  skill  exercised  in  the  building.  It 
is  needless  for  us  to  illustrate  this  proposition 
by  an  appeal  to  everyday  facts.  When  an 
employer  engages  an  architect  to  prepare 
designs  for  a  house  he  does  so  presuming 
that  the  usual  commission  of  5  per  centum 
secures  the  services  of  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  and  experience  ;  he  also  presumes,  like 
most  employers  of  professional  labour,  that 
for  increased  outlay  he  wiU  get  a  better  as 


well  as  a  larger  house.  Both  these  pre- 
sumptions are  to  a  certain  extent  ill- 
grounded.  As  regards  professional  skill,  at 
present,  ho  has  no  guarantee  that  he  is 
employing  either  an  experienced  or  an  able 
architect ;  on  the  other  hand  he  may  have 
placed  his  wishes  in  the  hands  of  a  young, 
perhaps  deserving  and  clever  young  man, 
who  has  cever  had  a  commission  before,  and 
who,  however  anxious  to  serve  his  client, 
may  fail  from  no  fault  of  his  own  to  give 
the  satisfaction  looked  for.  Again,  as  re- 
gards cost,  the  employer  has  no  guarantee 
that  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  £100  or 
£500  will  be  well  spent,  or  command  greater 
convenience,  or  even  more  of  the  appoint- 
ments necessary  to  make  a  good  or  desirable 
residence.  The  money  may  go  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  rooms,  or  in  adding  more 
costly  decorations  ;  but  of  actual  skill  exer- 
cised in  carrying  either  of  these  into  effect, 
he  has  no  certainty  whatever.  But  the 
mischief  of  the  percentage  system  does  not 
stop  here.  There  are  some  members  of  the 
profession  who  enter  it  from  a  purely  com- 
mercial aspect ;  they  look  upon  the  archi- 
tect's employment  as  a  very  lucrative 
business,  simply  because  the  architect  can, 
if  he  choose,  "play  into  his  own  hands,"  and 
to  a  certain  degree  make  his  own  remunera- 
tion. With  men  of  this  low  morale,  the 
readiest  means  of  increasing  expenditure 
too  frequently  suggest  themselves — enlarge- 
ment and  ornamentation. 

Competition  in  itself  has  mainly  arisen 
out  of  the  present  mode  of  remuneration  ;  it 
was  clearly  promoted  to  obtain  the  best 
result  from  a  number  of  individuals  who,  if 
they  had  been  separately  employed,  would 
have  had  no  inducement  to  exhibit  skill, 
and  it  may  with  equal  fairness  be  said  that 
all  that  is  objectionable  in  that  system  of 
obtaining  talent  proceeds  from  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  obtain  the  most 
showy  design,  and  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
petitor to  obtain  the  largest  remuneration 
by  percentage. 

If  we  look  on  the  other  side  to  unrecognised 
talent,  the  mode  of  paying  is  extremely 
unfair ;  one  architect  may  spend  hours  of 
thought  and  study  in  elaborating  his  design, 
while  another  may  save  himself  all  trouble 
by  taking  his  ideas  from  some  book,  or 
making  his  building  the  mere  replica  of 
another ;  yet  the  remuneration  is  the  same 
in  either  case,  except  that  the  latter  has 
stolen  a  march  on  his  brother  in  regard  to 
time,  and  may  turn  out  two  designs  to  the 
former's  one.  The  copyist  does  not  quarrel 
with  the  present  mode  of  payment,  in  fact, 
he  finds  it  remunerative,  for  it  pays  in  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  copying  effected  ; 
it  is  a  good  remuneration  for  quantity,  but 
not  for  quality;  but  the  artist  who  devotes 
time  and  thought  has  the  undoubted 
grievance  to  urge  that  the  more  time  and 
pains  he  devotes,  the  less  he  is  paid.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  present  system  is  amply 
remunerative  to  the  incompetent,  but  very 
disproportionately  so  to  the  competent  archi- 
tect, the  unfortunate  result  being  that  both 
are  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  that  in- 
capacity and  inexperience  are  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  ability,  making  mediocrity  and 
quantity  the  most  remunerative  elements 
in  building. 

There  is  even  a  greater  injustice  inflicted 
by  the  percentage  remuneration,  namely,  that 
the  few  successful  men  get  all  the  work, 
or  a  greater  share  of  it,  than  they  can  carry 
out  with  advantage.  Most  of  the  work  of  the 
day  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  this 
will  be  always  the  case  so  long  as  the  5  per 
cent,  rate  is  the  uniform  charge.  When 
people  find  out  that  they  can  obtain  the 
services  of  leading  architects  at  the  same 
rate  as  those  of  a  comparatively  unknown 
practitioner,  we  cannot  blame  them  for 
using  their  discretion,  though  often  they 
have  not  the  discernment  to  see  that  by  over- 
burdening men  of  repute  with  small  com- 


missions, they  are  really  obtaining  the 
thought  and  services  of  those  in  their  em- 
ploy, and  not  of  the  men  themselves,  while 
they  are  denying  to  men  of  attainment  in 
the  profession  all  chances  of  success,  who 
are  thereby  driven  into  competitions.  We 
can  appeal  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  for  evidence  of  the  injustice  done 
by  this  proceeling,  and  to  the  remarlrs  re- 
cently made  at  the  Architectural  Association 
by  certain  members,  condemning  the  present 
practice  of  architects  seeking  aiidtakingmore 
work  than  they  can  properly  supervise  or 
carry  out.  At  the  same  time  architects,  how- 
ever greedy  they  may  be,  are  not  entirely 
to  blame  ;  like  other  men  they  are  tempted 
to  take  as  much  as  they  can  get,  unmindful 
of  the  debt  they  owe  to  art.  It  is  the  system 
of  remuneration  which  has  led  to  the  results, 
for,  if  our  ablest  architects  could  charge  in 
the  same  way  as  eminent  lawyers  or  physi- 
cians there  would  be  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  work,  and  the  lesser  or  younger  men 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  winning  their 
way  to  the  front  ranks  by  legitimate  means. 

We  have  seen,  then,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
the  architect  to  increase,  not  to  limit  expen- 
diture ;  that  the  demands  made  upon  the 
architect's  skill  and  labour  are  generally  in 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  outlay  or  size  of 
the  building,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
fair  to  pay  him  a  uniform  percentage  in 
every  cise;  that  repetitions  of  the  same 
design,  as  in  the  case  of  a  terrace  of  houses 
of  similar  plan  and  elevation,  ought  not  to 
bear  the  same  charge  as  a  design  for  one 
house,  a  church,  or  a  complicated  municipal 
structure  where  the  skill  and  time  expended 
would  be  fourfold,  and,  lastly,  that  a  per- 
centage of  uniform  rate  has  a  tendency  to 
reduce  architectural  skill  to  one  level,  and 
to  overburden  successful  men  with  an 
amount  of  work  they  cannot  possibly  do 
justice  to. 

The  painter  and  sculptor  both  win  their 
spurs  I  y  making  their  remuneration  corre- 
spond to  their  skiU  and  to  the  demand  made 
upon  it,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  either 
being  paid  for  his  work  by  the  amount  of 
canvas  covered  or  of  stone  sculptured. 
Imagine  a  uniform  rate  of  charge :  where 
would  painting  and  sculpture  be  '(  But  the 
painter  or  sculptor  cannot  so  well  delegate 
his  work  to  others.  The  architects  only, 
among  the  hierarchy  of  artists,  are  content 
to  depute  others  to  carry  out  work  for  them, 
and  for  the  only  reason  that  they  find  that 
they  do  not  reap  any  additional  emolument 
for  personal  skill.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  one  great  work  was  enough  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  architect ;  we  do 
not  live  in  the  age  of  the  Medici,  when  an 
artist  was  paid  proportionately  for  the  talent 
he  had  exercised,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  he  should  ask  for  the  same  recognition 
in  this  respect  as  the  public  awards  to  the 
painter,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  many  evils  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  uniform  payment  to  the  profession,  as 
set  out  in  the  present  scale,  with  the  hope 
that  something  will  be  done  at  the  next 
conference  of  architects  to  establish  a  more 
reasonable  scale  of  charges.  Mr.  Whichcord, 
in  his  opening  address  this  session,  merely 
touched  the  question  and  showed  the  unfair- 
ness of  charging  the  same  rate  for  the 
mansion  and  the  prison,  and  the  injustice  of 
making  all  young  practitioners  who  subscribe 
to  the  Institute  code  charge  the  same  as  their 
more  able  and  experienced  members ;  but 
nothing  was  suggested  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
We  will  not  now  attempt  to  say  in  what 
precise  manner  the  reform  ought  to  be  made, 
as  the  opinion  of  the  profession  out  of  doors 
ought  to  be  obtained  before  anything  is  pro- 
posed ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  graduated 
scale  ought  to  be  adopted,  based  primarily 
on  the  degree  of  complexity  of  buildings,  or 
the  skill  necessary  in  their  design  and  elabo- 
ration.   Such  a  scale  might  be  made  to  vary 
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from  10  per  cent,  to  2}  per  cent.,  small  and 
difficult  works  being  at  one  end  of  tlio  scale, 
and  extensive  structures  of  the  factory  class 
at  the  other.  It  is  true  in  the  schedule  of 
rules  i)ublished  by  the  Institute  an  ascending 
scale  is  spoken  of :  clause  4  states,  "  In  works  of 
small  value,  say,  £500  in  amount,  5  per  cent 
is  not  remunerative,  and  the  charge  should 
bo  by  time  or  by  an  ascending  scale  reaching 
10  per  cent,  for  works  under  £100";  but 
this  clause  is  practically  inoperative  in  the 
absence  of  a  specific  rate.  Repetitions  and 
works  of  a  decorative  character  are  proposed 
to  bo  charged  for  by  special  circumstances, 
but  this  also  is  a  vague  manner  of  putting  it 
and  no  settled  rule  is  likely  to  be  established 
from  such  a  clause. 

It  seems  further  desirable  that  degrees  of 
skill  and  experience  should  be  recognised  ; 
that  every  practitioner,  within  reasonable 
limits,  should  be  enabled  to  set  his  own  value 
on  his  labour,  but  this  is  a  question  to  be 
determined  only  by  the  united  action  of  the 
the  profession.  Custom  and  legal  sanction 
have  given  the  present  system  a  footing,  but 
the  previous  endeavour  to  promote  uni- 
formity of  charges  was  only  tentative,  while 
it  will  be  imiversally  acknowledged  that 
neither  justice  nor  common  sense  have  sanc- 
tioned a  mode  of  payment  which  places 
outlay  before  skill,  and  which  clearly  con- 
tradicts not  only  honest  free  trade,  but  the 
very  foundation  of  art. 


AECHITECTUEAL  TAUTOLOGY. 

TAUTOLOGY  in  art  is  just  as  offensive 
to  the  cultivated  eye  as  tautology  in 
speech  is  to  the  cultivated  ear;  and,  un- 
happily, it  is  far  more  common.  In  an 
hour's  walk  through  London,  there  is  a 
liundrcd  times  more  of  it  to  be  seen  than 
heard.  The  purposeless  saying  of  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  indifferent  words, 
is  the  vice  of  few  :  the  purposeless  doing  of 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  is  the  vice  of  many.  Especially 
it  is  the  vice  of  the  careless  or  incompetent 
architect,  who,  while  he  would  laugh  at  the 
man  who  should  talk  to  him  about  an  "  old 
ancient  piece  of  antiquity,"  is  quite  ready 
to  show  everyone,  not  in  a  momentary 
speech,  but  in  a  building  likely  to  last  for 
centuries,  that  his  own  mind  is  not  a  whit 
more  cultured  or  refined  than  his  who  made 
this  celebrated  description.  That  it  may 
not  be  thought  we  are  exaggerating,  we  will 
leave  generalities,  and  with  some  views  of 
recent  buildings  before  us,  go  into  details. 

The  commonest  form,  perhaps,  of  the 
meaningless  repetition  in  question  ,  is  found 
in  connection  with  windows  and  door- 
arches.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
designer  adopts  square  or  segmental-headed 
sashes,  and  above  them — as  common-sense 
and  good  construction  dictate — he  puts  a 
strong  stone  lintel  or  segmental  arch,  of  the 
full  thickness  of  the  wall.  In  all  reason, 
this  should  dispose  of  the  window,  so  far  as 
construction  is  concerned.  The  segmental 
arch  or  lintel  is  all  that  is  wanted,  seeing 
that  it  takes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  super- 
structure. But  too  often,  either  because  of 
the  foolish  notion  which  has  been  reiterated 
for  years  by  men  who  ought  to  know  better, 
that  there  can  be  no  good  Gothic  without 
pointed  arches,  or  because  the  lintel  or 
segmental  head  does  not  fit  well  into 
some  pre-arranged  composition,  the  de- 
signer begins  again,  and  puts  a  high- 
pointed  arch  over  aU.  Having  done 
his  work  once,  he  pretends,  apparently,  to 
fear  that  it  is  not  done  well  enough  to  last, 
and  patches  it  up  by  the  addition  of  some- 
thing stronger.  Such  tricks  are  offensive  to 
every  one  who  likes  to  see  work  done  in  a 
Avorkmanlike  fashion,  thoroughly  and  once 
for  all.  "  If  your  stone  lintel  is  not  strong 
enough,"  such  a  one  would  say,  "by  all  means 
take  it  away,  and  put  a  stronger ;  if  your 


segmental  arch  is  not  deep  enough,  jjut 
another  ring  round  it  and  make  it  deeper  ; 
but  do  not  leave  a  now  building  patched 
and  mended,  as  if  it  began  to  crumble  away 
under  your  hands."  The  reply  will  bo,  no 
doubt,  that  the  f  ame  sort  of  patchwork  is 
found  in  some  old  Gothic  buildings;  that 
many  fine  doorways  have  stone  lintels 
with  arches  above  them,  and  that  seg- 
mental arches  under  pointed  ones  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with.  This  is 
true  :  but  observe  the  vital  difference  be- 
tween these  old  details  and  the  modern 
ones  in  question.  V/ith  rare  exceptions 
(there  are  bunglers  in  all  ages),  the  Medi- 
£Eval  builders  did  not  do  their  work  twice 
over,  even  when  they  used  lintels  under 
arches ;  whereas  the  modern  ones  often  do. 
Look  at  the  portal  of  any  great  French 
cathedral,  and  you  will  see  that  the  great 
pointed  arch,  in  recessed  orders,  carries  alone 
four- fifths  or  more  of  the  thickness  of  the 
wall ;  then  comes  the  lintel,  or  the  pair  of 
lintels,  to  carry  the  remaining  fifth.  In  old 
work  the  arch  carries  one  part  of  the  thick- 
ness and  the  stone  lintel  another  part  of  the 
thickness;  in  the  modern  work  the  stone 
lintel  first  carries  it  all,  and  then  the  arch 
carries  it  all  again.  The  wall  is  carried 
twice  over,  for  no  sufficient  reason :  and 
this  is  a  case  of  architectural  tautology. 

In  districts  where  freestone  of  old  was 
scarce,  and  had  to  be  rigidly  economised, 
we  may  find  many  instances  in  which  a 
wide  square-headed  window  of  many  lights 
has  a  relieving  arch  above  its  square  head  ; 
and  sometimes  the  head,  as  well  as  the  arch, 
comes  to  the  outside  of  the  wall.  This 
might  possibly  be  quoted  as  a  parallel  case 
to  the  modern  ones  wo  have  condemned ; 
but^,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so  in 
reality.  The  modern  instances  are  most 
commonly  of  windows  2ft.  or  3ft.  wide,  and 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  buildings  in 
which  they  occur  shows  that  stone  is  not 
particularly  scarce  or  valuable.  The  old 
examples  are  often  of  windows  Oft.  or  8ft. 
wide,  a  span  which  lew  building-stones  can 
be  trusted  to  bridge  over  without  failure  ; 
and  the  arch  above  the  square  head  thus 
looks,  and  is,  a  necessity,  an  t  not  an  afft  cta- 
tion.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
where  an  arch  is  used  above  an  ordinary 
wooden  lintel.  It  is  better,  no  doubt,  and 
marks  a  higher  class  of  design,  to  effect  the 
object  by  one  perfect  contrivance  rather  than 
by  two  which  assist  each  other ;  but  even  the 
latter  is  a  very  different  thing  from  effecting 
the  object  twice  over  when  everyone  can  see 
that  once  was  enough.  In  covering  a  square- 
headed  window  of  many  lights  vrith  free- 
stone as  scarce  as  it  used  to  be  in  Norfolk 
when  they  imported  it  on  packhorses  from 
Lincolnshire,  one  cannot  readily  see  a  more 
sensibly  way  of  proceeding  than  to  pat  a 
thin  stone  head  to  take  the  glass,  and  a 
strong  relieving  arch  to  carry  the  wall ;  but 
in  dealing  with  a  common  narrow  window, 
when  stone  is  as  plentiful  as  it  is  in  London, 
everybody  can  see  more  sensible  ways  than 
to  carry  the  wall  first  on  a  sufficient  stone 
lintel,  and  then  on  a  still  stronger  arch.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  former  is  felt  in- 
stinctively to  be  excusable  and  even  interest- 
ing, while  the  latter  impresses  itself  as  being 
either  stupid  or  affected. 

Architectural  tautology  is  not  confined  to 
the  use  of  superfluous  arches  or  lintels.  We 
have  seen  corbelled  piers  weathered  back 
for  the  express  purpose  of  corbelling  them 
out  into  piers  again,  when  the  natural 
course  would  have  been  to  continue  up  the 
original  pier  without  cither  corbelling  or 
weathering.  We  have  seen  caves-cornices 
(as  far  as  architectural  design  could  make 
them  so)  with  other  eaves  cornices  above 
them,  and  many  other  details  treated  in 
the  same  way.  London  abounds  in  warn- 
ings, quite  as  much  as  in  examples,  for  the 
architectural  student ;  and  they  may  help 
to  show  him  that  of  all  the  forms  in  which 


poverty  of  invention  displays  itself,  archi- 
tectural tautology  is  one  of  the  worst. 


COPYISTS  AND  COMPOSERS. 
T)  Y  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
J--*    practice  architecture  excel  as  copyists 
rather  than  as  composers.    As  with  book- 
makers, it  is  compilation,  not  composition, 
which  just  now  is  found  to  pay  the  best.  It 
is  no  •  use  deny  in  g  the  fact  that  our  arch  itec  ture 
has  been  simply  a  series  of  revivals  with  more 
or  less  of  the  spirit,  but  with  a  gi-eat  deal 
more  of  the  manner  of  the  oi'igmal  styles. 
What  we  have  done  to  infuse    life  and 
character  into  our  buildings  has  been  due, 
in  spite  of   ourselves,   to   the  inventions 
and  improved  manufactures  and  the  actual 
requirements  of  those  who  build  than  any- 
thing  architects    have    done.     Look,  for 
example,  what  lighting  our  town  buildings, 
large  covered  areas,  and  various  sanitary 
necessities  have  compelled  the  architect  to 
do  in  planning  and  design  ;  but  how  much 
more  has  the  demands  of  a  variety  of  new 
buildings,  for  commercial,  civic,  educational 
and  hygienic  purposes,  called  forth  a  class  of 
buildings  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  The 
factory  and  mill,  the  bank  and  exchange, 
the  co-operative  store,  the  vestry-hall,  the 
museum,  the  school  of  science  and  art,  the 
modern  hospital  and  its  various  develop- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  disease,  are  a  few 
of  the  new  problems  which  now  call  for 
solution  and  architectural  treatment.  These, 
we  say,  have  demanded  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  and  adaptation  in  plan,  which  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  credit  the  architect  vrith  ;  but 
it  would  be  going  beyond  the  truth  to  say 
these  new  buildings  have  given  rise  to  any 
corresponding  architectural  invention.    It  is 
the  prevalent  notion  that  a  style  is  elastic 
enough  to  adapt  itself  to  every  condition, 
and  if  we  admit  that  architecture  is  simply 
a  language  in  which  to  clothe  the  structure, 
we  may  be  contented. 

It  is  not  far  to  seek  the  reason  of  all  tliis. 
Is  it  not  because  we  are  in  too  great  haste, 
to  do  better  ? — that  the  work  of  the  hand 
pays  better  than  the  work  of  the  head  ? — and 
that  books  to  a  certain  extent  supersede 
brains  ?  Contemporary  architectm-e  seems 
to  divide  itself  into  three  pretty  well 
defined  classes — the  works  of  those  who 
copy  [well,  of  those  who  copy  ill,  and  of 
compilers.  It  speaks  well  for  the  taste  of 
our  age  that  we  have  so  many  careful  expo- 
nents of  old  work — men  who  can  select  with 
judicious  taste,  and  copy  what  they  see 
conscientiously  and  truthfully.  The  younger 
men  of  the  profession  tui-n  out  admirable 
designs,  breathing  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old,  and  to  this  school  we  cannot  award  too 
high  praise.  Good  draughtsmanship  has 
trained  their  eye  and  hand  to  the  pourtrayal 
of  features  and  details,  a  success  in  which 
good  illustrations  have  had  a  share ;  the 
only  fault  we  find  being  that  it  stops  short 
at  imitation,  and  does  not  go  further  in  the 
direction  of  inventive  design.  Our  draughts- 
men do  not  stay  long  enough  to  make  the 
detail  their  own  ;'they  are  content  to  catch 
the  manner  without  stopping  to  enquire  into 
the  directing  impulse  of  the  old  artist's 
work.  A  craving  for  change  is  too  great  to 
allow  of  a  thorough  study  of  one  style 
before  another  takes  its  place.  After  all,  wo 
must  be  satisfied  with  what  the  discerning 
copyist  gives  us  ;  it  is  far  better  than  criide 
or  tasteless  art  :  there  is  some  evidence  at 
least  that  the  artist  knows  how  to  select  a 
good  type  of  moulding  or  a  good  window  or 
detail  when  he  sees  it,  and  can  apply  it  with 
a  fair  degree  of  judgment  and  taste  to  the 
building  he  has  in  hand. 

In  this  class  we  do  not  wish  to  include 
the  "  crib,"  who  is  constantly  stealing  and 
appropriating  features  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  his  brother-artists.  Not  unfrequently 
we  find  designs  appropriated  or  plagiarised 
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in  a  manner  quite  unwortliy  of  the  discrimi- 
nating copyist,  though  perhaps  sanctioned 
under  the  somewhat  vague  phrase  of  ' '  eclec- 
ticism." We  can  only  call  this  pilfering. 
There  is  something  more  to  be  said  of  the 
copyist  who  selects  poor  types  and  models  :  he 
is  at  least  Jionest,  and  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  If  he  commits  an  offence  against 
good  taste,  it  is  because  he  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  school  where  better  models  have  not 
been  put  before  him. 

There  are  vei-y  few  who  tafee  the  trouble 
to  compose  their  designs,  since  compilation 
is  so  much  more  easily  and  quickly  done. 
The  architectural  compiler  picks  out  a  bit 
here  and  another  there,  and  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  profession  are  compilers  in  one 
style  or  another.    The  only  programme  of 
course  is  a  large  stock-in-trade  of  designs, 
a  number  of  portfolios  and  sketch-books, 
and  the  keen  sense  of  this  school  is  to  hunt 
up   all  the  "  pretty  things  "  and  "  jolly 
bits  "they  can  find  to  make  use  of  them 
when  a  fitting  occasion  arises.  The  compiler 
his  this  advantage  over  the  mere  copyist, 
that  he  looks  at  things  with  his  eyes  open. 
We  must  put  him  in  that  category  described 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  "  Modern  Painters" 
where  he  contrasts  "  seers  and  thinkers." 
That  astute  critic  remarks  "  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  I  find  this  conclusion  more  im- 
pressed upon  me  that  the  greatest  .thing  a 
human  soul  ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see 
something,  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain 
waj'."    This  dictum  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  discriminate  architect  as  well  as  the 
artist.  Our  most  successful  men  of  the  school 
we  are  referring  to  have  the  merit  of  seeing 
something  others  cannot,  and  of  putting 
it  before  others  in  the  plainest  way  they  can. 
But  the  larger  ntimber  of  copyists  cannot 
do  this  :  if  they  select  a  feature,  they  must 
needs  smother  it  up  with  something  else,  or 
put  it  in  the  worst  possib'e  place.  They 
never  seem  to  know  how  to  tell  a  thing 
eflfectively.     It  is  either  overdone,  exag- 
gerated in  detail,  overloaded  with  ornament, 
or  put  in  the  worst  possible  relation  with 
something  else.    Let  us  take  a  very  common 
instance  to  illustrate  our  meaning.     A  bold, 
striking,  and  charmingly  simple  old  gable  is 
seen  in  Kent  or  Essex  and  transferred  to 
the  artist's  sketch-book;  it  appears  in  com- 
bmation  with  no  others,  and  juts  out  boldly 
from  the  end  of  an  old  building  of  exceed- 
ingly plain  brick  or  tile  work.    What  does 
the  restless  architect  do  ?    He  transfers  it 
to  a  building  of  ten  times  its  size  or  preten- 
sion,  squeezes  it  up  between  others  of  similar 
or  unlike    design,  and  makes    it  barely 
project  from  the  wall ;  or  it  is  introduced  in 
a  front  close  to  another,  creating  a  disagree- 
able nook  between  them  perhaps  only  of  2ft. 
or  3ft.  Worse  than  all,  to  make  them  un- 
like, the  apex  of  one  is  lopped  off,  or  half- 
hipped  as  it  is  called  ;  one  is  treated  in  brick 
or  tile,  the   other  remains  half-timbered 
There  may  be,  and  often  are,  two  or  three 
more  gables  crowded  together,  as  dormers 
or  projections  jostling  one  another,  and  each 
asserting  its   supremacy  over  the  others, 
Perhaps  an  elaborate  timbered  one  may  be 
half-hidden  between  two  advancing  gables. 
The  effect  is  confusion  and  discord.  But 
mark,  they  are  all  taken  from  good  examples, 
and  while  the  ensemhh  may  be  so  bad,  the 
details  are  admirable.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  other  features  when  the  artist  with 
the  best  of  intentions  has  put  a  good  thing 
in  the  v.Tong  place. 

The  difference  between  the  copyist  and 
the  composer  is  greater  than  at  first  seems. 
The  latter  works  to  a  rule  or  principle,  which 
the  other  never  attempts.  All  that  has  been 
said  and  argued  against  conventional  rules  in 
art,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is 
tyranny  in  obeying  a  law,  and  those  who 
argue  thus  are  all  the  time  under  the  more 
oppressive  tyrauy  of  tradition.  Rosetti,  an 
avowed  pre-Eaphaelist^  says  the  "  surest 
brand  of  decadence  is  a  purblind  reliance 


upon  precedents,  the  crouching  to  authority, 
not  in  its  essence  and  authentic  meaning, 
but  in  the  express  form  which  it  has 
assumed."  The  compositionist  can  lay  a  fair 
claim  to  having  mastered  the  principles  of 
the  art ;  the  mere  copyist  is  content  to  trans- 
cribe with  literal  exactness  and  implicit 
belief.  He  designs  his  elevations  to  suit  his 
plans,  he  develops  any  little  constructional 
expedient  into  a  feature  of  beauty,  without 
destroying  its  utility  ;  he  turns  into  account 
his  lighting  arrangements,  makes  the  posi- 
tions of  his  entrances  and  halls  external 
featiires,  in  short,  he  develops  his  plan,  so  to 
speak,  from  -within  outwards,  instead  of 
making  elevations  the  leading  consideration. 
The  copyist  moulds  his  plan  to  suit  his  favour- 
ite "  bit,"  and  in  so  doing  loses  convenience, 
but  the  true  composer  studies  each  till  he 
has  made  them  both  express  a  purpose.  _  A 
truthful  builder  invents  his  forms  to  suit  a 
given  position  or  object,  and  it  is  this  which 
often  produces  crudeness  in  design  ;  hence  it 
happens  that  those  of  our  architects  who  do 
the  least  copying,  are  of  ten  commonplace, 
meagre,  or  mechanical.  A  most  important 
difference  has  to  be  noticed  between  the  real 
designer  and  the  copyist :  the  former  begins 
ah  initio,  while  the  last  commences  where 
others  have  left  off.  He  accepts  results,  not 
methods.  It  is  on  many  accounts  desirable 
that  good  copies  prevail.  Coleridge  has  well 
said  that  "  to  admire  on  principJe  is  the  only 
way  to  imitate  without  loss  of  originality." 
and  if  we  could  only  convince  the  young  archi- 
tect that  there  is  a  deep -rooted  reason  for  pre- 
ference, that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fancy  and 
inclination,  we  should  be  placing  him  on  the 
right  road.  It  is  only,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says  in  his  "  Discourses,"  by  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  attempts  of  former 
adventurers,  that  the  student  is  apt  to  over- 
rate his  own  abilities,  "  to  mistake  the  most 
trivial  excursions  for  discoveries  of  moment, 
and  every  coast  new  to  him  for  a  new-found 
country."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to 
be  overloaded  and  oppressed  by  the  ideas  of 
others.  There  are  some  designers,  it  must  be 
confessed,  who  imagine  they  have  done 
something  clever,  when  in  fact  they  have 
only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  others 
had  done  before  them,  and  in  a  better 
manner ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  composer 
has  this  consolation,  that  he  is  working  upon 
recognised  principles  de  novo,  and  is  more 
likely  of  obtaining  the  result  he  is  aiming 
at ;  he  can  also  profit  by  the  works  of 
his  predecessors,  whereas  the  copyist  merely 
borrows.  We  might,  in  short,  aptly  quote  the 
words  of  the  author  of  the  "  Stones  of 
Venice,"  in  contravention  to  much  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  himself  has  said  :  ' '  Never 
encourage  imitation  or  copying  of  any  kind 
except  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  record  of 
great  works."  Taking  a  review  of  the  modern 
schools,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  thoughtful  compiler  is  doing  the  most 
useful  work  by  steering  clear  alike  of 
pedantry  and  personal  peculiarity. 


THE  PAST  IN  THE  PRESENT.* 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  archaeology,  delivered  by  Arthur 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  The  lectures  form  ten  of  the 
Rhind  lectures  on  arcbseology,  and  though 
printed  as  they  were  delivered,  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  those  who  see  in 
archaeology  something  more  than  a  discur- 
sive and  disconnected  account  of  ancient 
objects  and  customs.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
in  these  lectures,  endeavours  to  trace  the 
lingering  of  old   objects  and  customs  in 
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the  present,  and  to  indicate  a  stricter  method 
of  inquiry  in  archaeological    study  than 
usually  followed.    The  conclusions  to  which 
the  author  lead-i  his  readers  have  a  bearing 
on  the  antiquity  and  condition  of  Primaeval 
man,  and  the  concluding  lectures  on  civilisa- 
tion contain  speculations  whicb,  although 
not  altogether  new,  will  tend  to  clear  the 
minds  of  many  on  what  is  meant  by  civi- 
lisation ,  and  who  have  pondered  over  what 
are    called    prehistoric   objects.  Glancing 
over  the  lectures,  that  on  the  "  Spindle  and 
Whorl  "  has  a  suggestive  value.  The  author 
recounts  a  visit  he  made  to  Fetlar,  one  of 
the   Shetland  group  of  islands,  where  he 
found  the  whorl  still  in  use  for  spinning, 
and  in  actual  jjrocess  of  being  made,  in  a 
part  of  a  country,  too,  where  high  civilisa- 
tion exists,  a^id  where  complex  spinning 
machinery  may  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
spindle  and  whorl,  the  earliest  elements  of 
hand-spinning.    In  other  parts  this  primi- 
tive mode  of  spinning  has  died  out,  as  on 
the  main' and  of  Shetland,  and  there  remains 
no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  spindle  and 
whorl.     The  spindle   rots,  but  the  whorls 
(being  made  of  stone— soapstone  or  steatite) 
are  occasionally  found  or  dug  up,  and  are 
treated    with    superstitious    care,  being 
looked  upon  as  charms.    The  lesson  from 
this,  simple  as  it  is,  is  that  in  course  of  a 
few  generations  all  knowledge  of  an  object 
may  be  lost,   and    that    a  superstitious 
regard  may  be  given  to  a  mere  common- 
place-object.    From  another   curious  in- 
cident related  by  the  author,  we  also  learn 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  stone  whorl  to 
be  entirely  forgotten  by  a  new  generation 
of  spinners,  and  for  an  imperfect  substitute 
to  take  its  place  ;  it  also  appears  a  single 
century  may  convert  such  a  simple  thing  as 
a  whorl  or  a  stone  celt  into  a  charm  or 
thunderbolt,  directly  its  use  is  forgotten  : 
and  that  as  an  old  art  dies  out  a  process  of 
degradation  often  follows.     Further,  the 
author  shows  by  the  spindle  and  whorl  that, 
though  an  implement  may  be  primitive  and 
appear  rude  to  us,  it  evidences  more  skill 
and  contrivance  than  we  give  it  credit  for. 
The  argument  is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of 
useful  references.     The  hand-spinning  of 
India  is  mentioned  to  show  the  value  of 
this  simple  contrivance,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  spinners  are  compared  with  the 
modern  Hebridean  spinner,  the  inference 
being  clear  that  the  Stone-age  man  is  not 
altogether  so  intellectually  contemptible  as 
we  are  sometimes  led  to  suppose,  and  that 
primaeval  man  was  not  such  a  degraded 
creature  as  is  generally  imagined.  Another 
lecture  enters  into  the  subject  of  craggans, 
querns,  norse-mills,  &c.,  made  in  Barvas,  in 
the  island  of  Lewis.    Several  samples  of 
"  craggans,"  rude  clay-made  shaped  vessels 
or  globular  bowls  with  necks,  are  illustrated. 
They  are  of  coarse  clay,  unglazed,  shaped  by 
women,  without  a  wheel,  and  baked  in  an 
open  fireplace.    Much  the  same  moral  is 
drawn  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  from  this  rude  kind 
of  pottery,  coarser  than  many  found,  and 
supposed  to  belong  to  prehistoric  times, 
now  manufactured  in  a  Scottish  village  in 
the  19th  century.    What,  indeed,  would  be 
the  explanation  of  the  discovery  of  a  woman 
buried  with  her  whorl,  craggans,  and  quern 
a  century  hence  ?  That  she  lived  in  the  19th 
century,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  evi- 
dence, except  that  we  might  see  remnants  of 
other  manufactures  of  a  more  advanced  kind. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at,  we  give  in  the 
author's  own  words:   "(1)  That  the  very 
rudest  known  form  of  an  art  may  coexist 
in  a  nation  with  the  highest — the  Wedge- 
woods  of  Etruria  with  the  Macleods  of  Bar- 
vas.    (2)  That  it  would  be  wrong  and  stupid 
to  conclude  from  this  that  the  nation  must 
be  composed  partly  of  savages  and  partly 
of  a  highly-cultured  and  civilised  people. 
(3)  That  persons  capable   of  immediately 
receiving  the  very  highest    culture  may 
I  practice  an  art  just  as  it  is  practised  by  the 
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most  dograded  savagss  of  wlioni  wo  have 
any  knowlodge."  The  iUustrations  given  of 
querns  or  hand-mills,  still  in  use  in  some 
districts,  as  the  Ilebridoan  islands,  Shet- 
land, &c.,  and  the  section  oF  a  Shetland 
norso-mill,  of  primitive  construction,  all 
tend  to  corroborate  those  conclusions. 

More  interesting  to  the  architectural  anti- 
quary is  the  lecture  on  the  rude  forms  of 
dwellings  still  mot  with  in  Scotland.  A 
typical  specimen  of  the  old  black-house  in 
the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris  is  given. 
It     consists    of   a    large  parallelogramic 
enclosure,  40ft.  or  ciOf t.  long,  with  two  small, 
wing-like   projections,    one     a     sort  of 
porch,    and    the   other    (the    larger),  a 
barn.    The  centre  compartment  is  used  as 
a    byre,  and  a  part  is  partitions  i  off  for 
human  beings  by  a  mere   curb  of  rough 
stones.    The  hearth,  or  fireplace,  is  in  the 
centre,  over  which,  from  the  soot-begiiined 
rafters,  a  pot  is  suspended  ;  a  bench  of  sods 
is  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  akiudof  seat  and  a 
three-legged  stool  is  on  the  other  for  the  use 
of  the  wife.    The  children  and  dogs  crouch 
by  the  fire.    The  author  does  not  remember 
a  table,  and  chairs  are  unusual.    At  one  end 
are  the  beds— rough,    wooden  posts,  with 
straw  as  bedding.    All  sexes  and  ages  oc- 
cupy the  beds  ;  the  walls  are  of  rough  stone, 
about  Ct't.  high,   and  about  the  same  in 
thickness.    The  rafters  are  rough  branches 
of  trees,  bound  together  with  ropes  of  straw, 
and  overlaid  with  loose  thatch.    The  roof  is 
not  only  to  protect  from  rain,  but  to  accu- 
mulate soot  for  manure  ;  and  the  inside  is 
described  as    "a  constant  cloud  of  peat- 
reek,"     blinding    and  suffocating  to  the 
stranger,  though  acting  as  an  antiseptic.  A 
plan  is  given  of  this  barbarous  kind  of  hut, 
seen  about  20  years  ago,  which  is  not  much 
better  than  a  dungheap  when  smoke  exudes 
from  the  roof ;  there  is  generally  no  window. 
The  author  particularly  calls  attention  to  the 
way  the  walls  are  built — two  facings  of 
stone,  with  turf  between— their  thickness, 
and  particularly  the  want  of  the  overlapping 
of  the  walls  by  the  roof,  so  that  the  rain 
runs  down  into  the  body  of  the  wall;  he 
observes  that   this    lude   construction  is 
not  an  expression  of  want  of  knowledge 
or  intelligence ;  but  the  result  of  delibera- 
tion, as  the  people  of  Lewis  are  said  to  be 
physically  and  mentally  equal  to  the  occu- 
pants of  skilfully-built  houses  in  Canon  gate 
or  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.    Much  more  de- 
gradation and  savagery,  he  says,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  slums  of  great  cities  than  in 
these  black  houses.    The  remarkable  class 
of  houses  known  as  "  beehive-houses,"  or  ho- 
than,  isnext  described — hive-formed  hillocks, 
covered  with  grass.  Ooe,  illustrated,  consists 
of  acoupleof  hives,  openinginto  each  other, in 
which  three   girls   cooked  their  food  and 
slept.    One  was  a  store-room  for  milk  and 
food,  about  6ft.  across,  and  the  living-room 
was  scarcely  Oft.  high  in  the  centre.  Smoke 
escaped  at  the  apex  of  dome  ;  rough  stones 
served  as  seats,  and  served  also  to  divide 
the  sleeping-space,  covered  with  hay  and 
ruirhes.    The  walls  of  these  primitive  hovels 
are  built  of  rough,  undressed  stone,  and  the 
domical  roofs  are  formed  by  making  the 
courses  overlap  each  other.    No  cement  is 
used,  and  the  construction   resembles  the 
oldest  known  masonry.     Groups  of  these 
dwellings     are   also   illustrated,   and  the 
author  concludes  that  they  represent  an  old 
form  of  dwelling  which  is  now  dying  out. 
Many  of  them  are  recent.    We  have  no 
space  to   describe  any  of   these  in  detail, 
though  they  are  all  of  similar  construction. 
Some  of  them  have  three  alcoves  radiating 
from  a  central  beehive  chamber,  and  have 
sleeping-places  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
The  engraving  given  of  a  large  circular  one, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  40  or  50  people, 
and  its  restored  elevation,  is  very  interesting. 
It  shows  a  hypogeum  or  subterranean  gal- 
lery attached,  and  was  no  doubt  the  palace 
of  an  ancient  chief.    "  Can  any  one  assert," 


says  the  author,  "  that  the  designer  may  not 
have  been  potentially  equal  to  the  builder  of 
the  extremely  beautiful  circular  church  or 
Baptistery  at  Nocera  dci  Pagani,"  illustrated 
by  Fergusson?  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that 
as  this  kind  of  dwelling  became  disused,  it 
underwent  a  degradation;  and  this  fac";  is 
borne  out  by  Capt.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  authorities  which  are  quoted  in  the 
text.  These  dwellings,  at  any  rate,  link  the 
prehistoric  to  the  historic  man  in  a  marvel- 
lous manner. 

In  Lecture  IV.  the  caves  at  Wick  Bay  are 
described,  and  cave-life   as   still  seen  in 
Scotland.    These  dwellings  are  inhabited : 
one   had   24   inmates — men,   women,  and 
children — and  the   author's   account  of  a 
visit  to  it  shocks  one's  sense  of  modern  pro- 
priety.   Men  and  women  wei-e  found  lying 
naked,  on  beds  of  straw,  near  peat  tires. 
Two  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts  are 
important :  one  is,  that  their  habitation  by 
a  few  does  not  prove  a  general  use  of  caves, 
and  that  cave-dwellers  may  show  a  degree 
of  degradation  not  exhibited  by  the  nation 
of  which  they  form  a  part.    Among  the 
plans  given  is  the  chambered  and  horned 
cairn  in  Caithness-shire,  190ft.  in  length, 
and  another  shorter  one.    Circular  forms 
are  more  prevalent,  and  plans  and  section  of 
two  are  given.    Mr.  Anderson  remarks  that 
the  rude  structureless  cairn,  inclosing  a  cist 
of  slabs,  is  not  necessarily  older  than  more 
complex  forms ;  here   also  the  less  com- 
plex structure  may  be  the  work  of  a  later 
and  more   advanced    civilisation,   and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  relative 
degree  of  civilisation  by  comi^aring  con- 
structive ability.    The  Bronze-age  cairn  at 
CoUessie,  and  the  urns  found  in  the  cist,  are 
given  ;  but  we  pass  on.    Some  curious  and 
primitive  agricultural  implements,  found  in 
Shetland,  form  the  subject  of  remark;  but 
we  are  more  struck  with  the  engravings 
given  of  annular  brooches,  of  Celtic  cha- 
racter in  the  ornamentation,  and  made  of 
brass  and  silver.    Another   specimen,  re- 
cently made,  is  also  shown,  and  suggesting 
a  copy  of  an  original — a  good  illustration, 
as  Dr.  Mitchell  says,  of  the  dying  out  by 
degradation.    Lecture  V.  is  an  impiortant 
attempt  to  show  the  errors  fallen  into  by 
classifying  antiquities  according  to  defined 
epochs  :  as  those  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron ; 
it  asserts  that  such  a  classification  has  no 
absolute  chronological  signification  ;  that  it 
fails  to  afford  criteria  of  culture  and  capacity. 
It  is  possible  that  a  nation,  for  instance, 
should  pass  from  the  Stone  into  the  Iron  age 
without  a  knowledge  of  bronze.   The  author, 
throughout,  brings  sufficient  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate these  opinions  ;  he  shows  clearly 
that  rude  stone  implements  are  not  neces- 
sarily a  proof  of  great  age.    The  specimens 
engraved  from  Shetland  and  Orkney  show 
different  kinds  of  dressing.    After  alluding 
to  superstitions  such  as  the  belief  that  the 
stone   arrow-head  becomes  an  elf-bolt  or 
thimderbolt,  and  has  the  power  to  avert  mis- 
fortune, or  cure  disease,  or  the  more  revolt- 
ing superstition  that  epilepsy  may  be  cured 
by  drinking  water  out  of  the  skull  of  a  sui- 
cide, or  by  tasting  the  b'ood  of  a  murderer, 
the   author  concludes  by  examining  the 
question.  What  is  civilisation  ?   which  he 
briefly  defines  as  "  a  complicated  outcome 
of  a  war  waged  with  Nature  by  man  in 
society,  to  prevent  her  from  putting  into 
execution,  in  his  case,  her  law  of  natural 
selection."    In  other  words,  the  degree  of 
civilisation   attained  is  the  measure  and 
success  of  man  in  the   struggle.  Isolated 
man  is  powerless  to  avert  that  great  law 
single-handed,    so  he  combines  and  as-o- 
ciates  with  his  fellows  in  society.    There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  idea.     Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  whom  the  auttor  largely  quotes, 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  have  forrculated  similar 
views  :  in  fact,  it  is  the  established  view  of 
all  evolutionists.    An  important  bearing  of 
the  above  theory  is  the  view  attempted  to 


be  proved  that  the  [most  ancient  man  doe» 
not  seem  to  have  been  inferior,  either  physi- 
cally or  intellectually,  to  the  latest  and  most 
highly  civilised.  It  is  also  assumed,  with 
much  truth,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
weak  and  uncultured  is  greater  in  high 
civilisations  than  in  low  ones ;  we  need 
hardly  point  to  the  weak  and  feeble  intel- 
lects nurtured  and  protected  by  a  high 
civilisation  which,  had  they  lived  a  more 
barbarous  or  natural  life,  would  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  law  of  selection.  Another 
chapter  asks  the  question — "  Can  the  brutes 
be  civilised  ?"  It  also  discusses  the  unit  of 
civilisation,  and  the  steps  by  which  civilisa- 
tions ai'e  reached.  Man  alone  could  never 
reach  a  state  of  civilisation  :  he  can  only  do 
so  by  uniting  and  associating  with  others, 
while  the  unit  of  the  association  is  the  family. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  where  he  shows  that  modern  war- 
fare, with  all  its  refinements,  is  but  one  of 
the  links  of  a  savage  life ;  war  seems,  as  he 
says,  to  be  persistent  in  man,  whether 
civilised  or  uncivilised.  In  another  chapter  it 
is  affirmed  that  civilisation  can  be  lost,  that 
universal  progression  is  untenable,  a  pro- 
position incontrovertibly  established  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  "Sociology,"  as  well  as  by  the 
reijords  of  actual  nations.  "Existing  men 
of  the  lowest  types  do  not  exemplify  men  as 
they  originally  were,"  writes  Mr.  Spencer, 
but  probably  had  ancestors  in  higher  states 
— a  conclusion  made  out  by  facts  otherwise 
inexplicable.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
follow  Dr.  Mitchell  in  this  argument ;  suffice 
to  remark  that  the  means  by  which  high 
civilisation  works  are  sketched  out  fairly. 
The  conventionalities  of  modern  civilised  life, 
marks  of  culture,  themselves  constitute  a 
sort  of  tyranny  under  which,  as  the  author 
justly  says,  we  frequently  fret,  pining  for 
the  chance  of  a  temporary  escape,  and  in 
course  of  time  civilisation  may  become 
suicidal.  The  author  follows  out  Mr. 
Spencer's  conclusions  pretty  closely  ;  but  we 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  drift  of 
these  concluding  lectures,  and  to  show  that 
in  our  boasted  civilisation  lurks  seeds  of 
decay.  Nearly  half  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  the  appendix,  in  which  quotations 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  "Principles," 
Mr.  Wallace's  writings  on  the  "Antiquity 
of  Man,"  Mr.  Greg's  "Enigmas  of  Life,"  and 
other  valuable  sources  appear.  The  work  is 
well  printed  and  got  up,  and  the  illustra- 
tions add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
We  must  admit  that  Dr.  Mitchell  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  archteologists  who  desire 
to  place  the  study  of  antiquities  on  a  rational 
footing  among  other  sciences. 


LOCAL  BOARD  SURVEYORS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

IS  it  right  for  a  local  board  officer  to  practise 
architecture  or  exercise  control  over  the 
local  architect?  This  is  a  question  which 
every  now  and  then  forces  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  watch  the  doings  in  provincial 
towns  which  ate  subject  to  building  regula- 
tions, and  it  may,  before  long,  call  for  more 
consideration  on  the  part  of  architects.  It  may 
be  as  weU  to  remember  that  the  relation  between 
the  supervisor  of  a  local  board  or  municipal 
authority,  and  the  independent  practitioner,  is 
not  always  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  in 
small  towns  a  feeling  of  rivalry  is  likely  to 
spiing  up.  Of  course  we  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  those  towns  in  which  the  officer  of  the 
board  or  urban  authority  is  permitted  private 
practice.  Complaints  now  and  again  reach  us 
of  overbearing  on  the  part  of  officers,  of  un- 
necessary restrictions  in  matters  of  design,  and 
of  putting  into  operation  clauses  that  were 
intended  to  protect  the  public  again.st  the  specu- 
lative and  "  jerry"  builder.  The  discretionary 
powers  given  to  local  authorities  are  no  doubt 
sufficieat  to  meet  the  conflicting  interests  that 
arise  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
trative machinery,  frequently  entangled  by 
legal  technicaUties,  is  often  incompetent 
to  mete'out  even-handed  justice.    The  original 
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inception  of  the  Local  Government  Acts  was  the 
promotion  of  sanitary  improvements,  though 
their  extension  to  other  statutes  has  not  heen  ac- 
companied by  a  coiTesponding  development  of 
efficiency  in  the  executive  department.  To  take  a 
by  no  means  imaginary  town  of  say  30,000  in- 
habitants, a  surveyor  is  elected  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act.    He  is 
elected  from  among  a  number  of  eligible  candi- 
dates, and  his  qualifications  may  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  his  responsible 
office.     Architectural  qualifications  are  by  no 
means  those  which  fit  him  best  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  carrying  out  the  local  improve- 
ments ;  in  many  instances  they  are  a  hindrance 
to  his  success,  and  perhaps  the  less  of  an  archi- 
tect he  is  the  better  ;  good  business  qualifications 
and  general   engineering  knowledge  are  the 
principal    considerations.      Highly  coloured 
testimonials  are  not  the  least  esteemed  proofs 
of  competence  he  brings  with  him.     He  is 
elected,  and  one  of  the  first  of  his  duties,  in  aU 
probability,  is  the  drawing  up  of  instructions  to 
architects  for  a  new  town-hall,  or  a  new  set  of 
offices,  supposing,  of  course,  he  is  not  a  com- 
petitor himself.  The  ability  which  he  may  bring 
to  this  task  may  be  of  the  first  order,  or  it  may 
be  the  reverse  ;  many  of  the  instances  that  occur 
to  us  show  a  practical  knowledge  of  requirements, 
and,  in  some  instances,  evidence  of  architectural 
skill.    No  one  can  object  to  a  town  surveyor  ad- 
vising or  assisting  the  committee  in  this  way  ; 
it  is  quite  within  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 
Board,  but  the  independent  competitor,  a  local 
practitioner,  may  view  even  this  step  as  one  not 
calculated  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  or  with 
the  justice  of  a  publicly  constituted  board.  But 
far  more  would  he  be  entitled  to  hold  this  view 
if  the  surveyor  were  also  a  competing  candidate, 
as  in  many  cases  he  is,  and  it  is  this  undesirable 
position  of  an  officer  appointed  under  the  Local 
Board  Acts  that  appears  to  call  for  redress.  The 
records  of  our  own  journal  furnish  many  un- 
pleasant instances  of  favour  shown  to  officers, 
and  of  acceptance  of  designs  prepared  by  them  ; 
but    we  prefer  to    take    a    commoner  case 
in   which    the    board's    surveyor    acts  in 
the    capacity  of  a  referee,   or    exercises  so 
much  control  that  his  brother  architects  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  corporation 
work,  whether  through  competition  or  otherwise. 
It  wiU  be  unnecessary  to  mention  actual  cases, 
though  two  or  three  have  recently  happened 
which  give  force  to  these  remarks.    The  local 
board  of  a  small  town  on  the  south  coast  invites 
a  competition  of  architects  to  send  in  designs  for 
a  new  Town-hall ;  a  premium  is  offered,  and  the 
expenditure  fixed,  and  a  costly  set  of  drawings 
are    submitted.     Delay  takes  place,  quibbles 
arise,  and  finally,  the  board,  after  paying  the 
premium  to  the  successful  competitor,  propose 
to  expend  only  one-fourth  of  the  original  sum, 
and  to  employ  their  ovm  surveyor.    This  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  instances  that  might  be 
alluded  to  in  which  a  similar  proceeding  takes 
place,  the  injustice  of  which  needs  no  com- 
ment.    What  we  wish  more  especially  to  dwell 
upon  is  the  unfair  position  that  competition 
gives    to    a     local     surveyor   in    such  cir- 
cumstances  both    over  the  professional  com- 
petitors and  the  local  architects.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  to  suggest  what 
advantage  might  accrue  to  the  board's  officer  in 
such  a  case,  for  although  the  premium  paid 
entitles  the  board  to  the  architect's  design,  it 
very  imperfectly  remunerates  him,  unless  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  own  design. 
In  another  actual  large  town,  a  competition  for 
new  offices  was  contemplated,  but  abandened, 
owing  to  a  majority  in  the  town  council,  and 
the  local  surveyor  was  instructed  to  prepare  de- 
signs for  the  enlargement  of  the  old  building  at 
a  cost  which  might  have   gone  a  long  way 
towards  erecting  a  building  of  architectural 
pretensions.    As  a  result,  the  town  has  to  put 
up  with  a  makeshift,  a  piecemeal  building  devoid 
of  any  dignity.    In  the  latter  case,  the  town 
surveyor  succeeded  in  securing  an  important 
addition  to  his  salary  by  way  of  extra,  but  the 
competing  members  of  the  profession  are  prob- 
ably none  the  worse  oti  for  losing  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  their  skill. 

These  proceedings,  however,  on  the  part 
of  municipal  bodies  are  not  flattering  to  local 
architects,  and  may  be  considered  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  rights  and  qualifications  of 
architects  who  have  no  official  connection  with 
town  matters.  We  cannot  see,  indeed,  the  de- 
sirability or  policy  of  adding  labour  of  this  sort 


to  the  duties  of  surveyors,  and  it  may  be  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
introduce  a  clause  restricting  local  surveyors  to 
the  duties  that  more  particularly  belong  to  them, 
as  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  professional 
societies  to  protect  those  who  compete  for  public 
works.  The  subject  seems  to  be  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  Sanitary  Institate,  or  of  a  future 
conference,  and  we  have  no  doubt  we  are  merely 
expressing  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of 
practitioners.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
mixed  board,  composed  of  members  who  have  no 
very  clear  definition  of  the  architect's  and  engi- 
neer's work,  can  be  called  upon  to  exercise  a 
judicious  discretion  in  these  matters.  It  belongs 
especially  to  the  professions  or  their  representa- 
tive societies  to  take  the  initiative. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  local  ap- 
pointments, and  having  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  independence  of  the  professional  architect, 
is  another  question  which  seems  to  belong  more 
to  the  functions  of  the  Institute  ;  we  allude  to 
the  conferring  the  rank  of  fellowship  on  engineers 
or  surveyors,  as  well  as  on  those  who  have  specially 
made  architecture  and  its  allied  arts  a  study.  It 
seemshardly  fair,  for  instance, that  alocal  surveyor 
with  the  letters  "  F.R.I.B.A."  tacked  on  to  his 
name,  should,  by  such  an  assumption  of  su- 
periority, oust  from  the  field  others  who  have 
really  higher  claims  to  the  title,  but  who  are 
probably  titleless.  In  small  towns  the  effect 
of  this  combination  of  official  with  professional 
position  is  that  nearly  all  the  important  work 
goes  to  the  surveyor,  if  he  is  not  debarred  from 
private  practice,  and  the  professional  ratepayer 
has  a  weU-fo\mded  grievance  against  the 
"powers  that  be."  This  state  of  affairs  is, 
moreover,  somewhat  aggravated  by  the 
architects  of  the  locality  having  to  sub- 
mit drawings  of  proposed  works  (under 
the  operation  of  the  building  bye-laws) 
within  the  jiirisdiction  of  the  board  to  the 
surveyor,  who,  of  course,  can  exercise  a  little 
arbitrary  power  if  he  thinks  it  desirable.  Neces- 
sarily all  contemplated  work  is  subject  to  his 
approval  or  veto,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of 
complaints  from  local  practitioners  against  the 
caprice  and  unprofessional  conduct  of  the  sur- 
veyor, either  in  impeding  or  otherwise  taking 
advantage  of  the  position.  On  such  grounds  as 
these  the  position  of  the  local  authorities  and 
their  professional  advisers  would  be  rendered 
more  unassailable  if  private  practice  were  strictly 
prohibited.  The  paltry  salaries  offered  are  little 
inducement  for  a  professional  man  to  forego  this 
addition  to  his  income,  but  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  might  very  well  take  the  matter  into 
their  consideration.  Above  all,  it  is  desirable 
that  sanitary  authorities,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuded,  should  not  exercise  any  arbitrary  powers 
over  architectural  or  aesthetic  questions.  Some 
of  these  the  institutes  of  architects,  both  of 
England  and  Ireland,  have  pointed  out  in 
amendments  we  have  before  discussed,  and  the 
authorities  would  be  strengthened  by  limiting 
their  powers  to  strictly  sanitary  construction. 


THE  EARLY  DATS  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

DURING  the  inquiries  I  had  occasion  to  make 
for  a  recent  paper  on  Portland  cement,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  absence  there  appears 
to  be  of  precise  information  respecting  the  early 
history  of  this  material,  and  the  difficulty  in 
which  one  is  placed  in  determining  when  Port- 
land cement  of  good  quality  was  f&st  manufac- 
tured and  introduced  into  London.  Certain  of 
the  dates  connected  with  its  production  have 
been,  it  is  true,  very  clearly  established  :  thus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  owe  the  name  of 
this  cement  to  Joseph  Aspdin,  a  bricklayer,  of 
Leeds,  whose  patent,  dated  Oct.  21,  1824,  has 
been  often  quoted  ;  but  I  cannot  fiind  any  account 
of  the  elder  Aspdin' s  cement  in  the  building 
journals,  and  no  mention  of  Aspdin  occurs  in  the 
works  of  either  Pasley  or  Smith,  the  translator 
of  Vicat. 

In  a  German  pamphlet,  entitled  ' '  Erf ahr- 
ungen  ueber  den  Portland  Cement,"  by  W.  A. 
Becker,  published  in  1853,  I  came  across  some 
interesting  particulars  ;  and  I  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Johnson,  one  of  the  oldest 
living  Portland  cement  manufacturers,  with 
some  facts,  which  I  think  should  be  placed  upon 
record.  In  sending  you  the  fellowing  observa- 
tions, I  am  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  elicit 
information  upon  this  subject,  before  those  best 


qualified  to  give  it  have  passed  away.  I  have 
been  at  some  trouble  to  examine  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal, 
and  also  of  the  Builder,  the  only  professional 
papers  of  that  day,  but  I  find  in  them  very  little 
on  the  subject  of  this  cement. 

This  much  is  clear,  that  from  1820  onwards, 
Roman  cement,  the  invention  of  Parker,  was 
largely  used  in  engineering  works  ;  and  that  an 
artificial  cement  made  of  two  parts  of  chalk  and 
one  of  clay,  introduced  by  Frost,  was  sold  ex- 
tensively at  a  lower  price  ;  but  stiU,  as  a  rival 
of  the  natural  cements.  Pasley,  in  his  work  on 
artificial  cements,  published  in  1838,  tells  us 
that  in  1837  he  obtained  from  Messrs.  Francis 
and  Sons,  for  trial  against  his  own  artificial 
cement,  some  casks  of  their  best  English 
(natural)  cement,  "  absurdly  termed  Roman 
cement,"  and  also  some  of  "  Frost's  artificial 
cement  from  the  manufactory  established  by 
him  (in  1825)  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  White,  Bazley  and  Son."*  In  a  foot- 
note we  read,  moreover,  "Messrs.  Francis, 
White,  and  Francis,  dissolved  partnership 
amicably  on  the  1st  January,  1837,  andseparated 
into  two  firms,  viz.,  Messrs.  Francis  and  Sons, 
of  Nine  Ehns,  Vauxhall,  and  Messrs.  Bazley 
White  and  Son,  of  Millbank,  the  latter  retaining 
Mr.  Frost's  manufactory  of  artificial  cement  in 
Swanscombe  parish,  Kent.'' 

The  result  of  these  trials,  made  by  Pasley, 
proved  decidedly  in  favour  of  his  own  cements, 
the  natural  cement  made  from  a  mixture  of 
Harwich  and  Sheppey  stone  being  second  best, 
and  Frost's  artificial  cement  a  bad  third,  having 
only  66  per  cent,  of  the  cohesive  strength  of  the 
natural  cement.  Pasley  takes  objection  to  the 
mode  of  preparation  adopted  by  Frost,  and  says 
he  had  remonstrated  with  his  successor,  Mr. 
White,  in  vain,  on  the  plan  of  manufacture 
adopted  by  his  firm.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
General  Pasley  worked  out  his  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  artificial  cement  quite  inde- 
pendently of  anything  that  was  done  by  the 
early  makers  of  artificial  cements,  and  the 
interesting  record  of  his  experiments,  first  pub- 
lished in  1830  as  a  pamphlet,  and  subsequently 
ina  more  extended  form,  as  I  havealreadystated, 
in  1838,  was  the  means  of  directing  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Pasley  alludes,  in  his  work,  to  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Francis  and  Sons  at  their  cement 
factory  at  Nine  Elms,  in  February  14,  1838, 
and  compares  them  with  his  own  previous  ex- 
periments in  January  of  the  same  year,  and  he 
mentions,  also,  the  brick  and  cement  arch  con- 
structed by  Brunei,  in  the  Thames  Ihinnel-yard 
at  Rotherhithe.  This  last  most  important  trial 
of  Roman  cement  is  described  in  full,  and  illus- 
trated in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tects' Journal,  p.  119. 

As  a  general  result  of  his  investigations, 
Pasley  was  able  to  conclude  his  preface  with  a 
prediction  which  has  since  received  the  most 
complete  fulfilment,  for  he  says:  "I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  use  of  cement  is  not  only  in- 
creasing in  England,  but  that  it  wiU,  in  time, 
supersede  the  most  approved  hydraulic  mortars." 
Atranslation  of  the  work  of  Vicat,  whose  opinions 
on  some  points  Pasley  challenges,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  previous  year,  and  the  numerous 
experiments  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  these  two  practical  treatises  upon  the 
subject  mark  an  important  era  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  cements. 

A  second  edition,  of  Part  I.  only,  of  Pasley' s 
work  was  published  in  1847,  and  in  the  preface, 
after  referring  with  satisfaction  to  the  increased 
favour  in  which  artificial  cements  were  held,  he 
writes  as  follows  : — "At  present  there  are  three 
manufactories  of  artificial  cement  in  England 
which  have  all  been  used  more  or  less 
extensively  in  works  of  importance,  and 
have  given  satisfaction."  He  then  enu- 
merates them,  and  mentions  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers  with  a  brief  outline  of 
their  materials  and  processes.  The  firms  named 
are:  1,  Messrs.  J.  B.  White  and  Sons,  of  Swans- 
comb,  Kent,  concerning  whom  he  says  that 
"  after  gradually  relinquishing  the  objectionable 
parts  of  Mr.  Frost's  process,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  artificial  cement  which 
they  call  Portland  cement,  by  a  mixture 
of  chalk  found  on  their  own  premises  with  the 
blue  clay  of  the  Medway."  2,  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Nicholson,  of   Manchester,  whose  material  is 


*  John  Bazley  White,  sen.,  bought  the  estate  of  Frost 
in  1832. 
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called  the  Patent  Lithic  Cement  ;  and  3,  Mr. 
E.  Greaves,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  manu- 
facturer of  Blue  Lias  Cement. 

lu  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  issue 
of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Pasloy's  work, 
the  manufacture  of  cement  had  undergone  a 
great  change,  and  Roman  cement  had  found  its 
match.  AVilliam  Aspdin,  the  son  of  the  inventor 
of  Portland  cement,  had  come  to  London  and  had 
iutroduced  a  material  made  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, and  in  muoli  the  same  way  as  Frost's 
artificial  cement,  bvit  with  very  diiferent  qualities, 
and  young  Asjidin  appears  at  first  to  have 
associated  himself  with  Messrs.  Maude,  Son, 
and  Co.  of  Upper  Ordnance  Wharf,  Rothcrhithe. 
I  have  before  mo  a  circular,  issued  towards  the 
end  of  1843,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  T.  C.  John- 
sou,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  documents  on  the  subject  of  Portland 
cement,  and  which  merits  publication  ertcmo. 
The  opening  paragraph  is  as  follows : — "  Patent 
Portland  Cement,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Maude, 
Son  and  Co.,  Upper  Ordnance  Wharf,  Rother- 
ithe,  London.  The  manufacture  of  this  cement 
has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Aspdin,  at  Wakefield,  in  which  neighbourhood, 
as  also  throughout  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, it  has  been  successfully  and  extensively 
used  ;  owing  to  the  heavy  charges  attending  its 
conveyance  to  the  Loudon  market,  its  consump- 
tion there  has  necessarily  been  limited,  and 
although  its  superiority  over  cements 
has  never  been  contested  by  those  who 
have  been  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  the 
high  price  at  which  alone  it  could  be  supplied  has 
hitherto  proved  a  serious  impediment  to  its  more 
general  introduction  into  the  metropolis.  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Maude,  Son,  and  Co.  have  now  the  satis- 
faction of  announcing  to  the  public  that  they 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  son  of  the 
patentee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  this  valuable  cement  at  their 
extensive  premises  at  Rotherhithe  ;  and  whilst 
tliey  will  thus  be  enabled  to  supply  it  at  a  con- 
siderably reduced  price,  they  have  also  the  satis- 
faction of  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  im- 
provements introduced  in  the  manufacture,  it 
■will  be  found,  for  the  following  reasons,  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  cement  that  has 
hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public  :  — 

"1.  Its  colour  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
stone  from  which  it  derives  its  name  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguishable  from  it. 

"  2.  It  requires  neither  painting  nor  colouring-, 
i.s  not  subject  to  atmospheric  influence,  and  wUl 
not,  like  other  cements,  vegetate,  oxydate,  or 
turn  green  ;  but  will  retain  its  original  colour  of 
Portland  stone  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  climates. 

"3.  It  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious  qualities, 
harder,  more  durable,  and  will  take  more  sand 
than  any  other  cement  now  used." 

After  alluding  to  its  value  as  a  stucco  and  for 
paving  purposes,  we  learn  "  It  is  manufactured 
of  two  qualities,  and  sold  in  casks  of  5  bushels 
each,  weighing'about  4i-owt. 

"  No.  1  at  Ss.  per  bushel  or  20s.  Od.  per  cask. 
"  No.  2  at  2s.  3d.  ,,  16s.  3d.  ,, 
4s.  6d.  each  allowed  for  the  casks,  if  returned  in 
good  condition."  Then  follow  directions  for  its 
use,  from  which  we  find  that  the  best  cj^ualtty  is 
to  be  employed  with  four  parts  of  sand. 

We  next  have  a  series  of  comparative  trials  of 
this  cemr-nt  with  Roman  cement,  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  at  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  October,  1843,  together  with 
a  letter  from  the  contractors,  dated  York-  road, 
Lambeth,  Nov.  13,  1843,  setting  forth  that  the 
experiments  were  made  by  their  direction  and 
under  their  superintendence,  to  which  they  add, 
"the  results,  as  shown  in  the  above  .statement, 
afford  very  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  superior 
qualities  of  your  cement." 

The  general  conclusions  warranted  by  the  trial 
in  question,  which  consisted  of  bricks  stuck  one 
on  to  another  projecting  from  a  wall,  and  brick 
beams  with  bearings  of  3ft.  and  5ft.,  were,  that 
Portland  with  three  parts  sand  was  more  than 
double  the  strength  of  Roman  cement  with  one 
part  saQd,  and  that  with  Roman  at  Is.  4d.  the 
bushel,  and  Portland  at  2s.  3d.,  there  was  a 
saving  of  from  l^d.  to  2d.  per  bushel  of  mortar 
in  using  Portland,  owing  to  the  increased  volume 
of  sand  which  this  cement  would  carry. 

In  the  "Essay  on  Mortar  and  Cements,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Wylson,  which  took  the  form  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Builder, 
from  April  to  June,  1844,  mention  is  made  of 
Messrs.  Maude's  cement,  together  with  long 
quotations  from  the  above  circular.  Speaking 


of  those  experiments,  Mr.  Wylson  gives  the  first 
testimony  1  havo  been  able  to  find  in  the  archi- 
tectural press,  of  the  value  of  Portland  cement ; 
ho  writes  of  it  thus: — "  Tho  deductions  thence 
arrived  at  .show  au  advantage  on  tlie  side  of  the 
Portland  cement,  which  speaks  most  strongly  in 
its  favour ;  and  which,  judging  by  tho  authority 
from  which  these  contrasts  emanate,  must  bo 
considered  as  at  once  authentic  and  conclusive  ; 
establishing  this  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  decidedly 
superior  to  the  Roman  cement,  whether  as  to 
strength,  adhesion,  or  the  capacity  of  receiving 
sand,  the  latter  of  which  properties  it  is  shown 
to  possess  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it 
actually  cheaper  than  the  other,  whilst  its  other 
recommendations  of  beauty,  and  tho  saving  of 
colouring,  alone  render  it  highly  preferable." 

In  the  following  year  I  find  a  letter  in  the 
same  journal  inquiring  why  Portland,  if  it  was 
indeed  a  bettor  cement  than  Roman,  was  not 
being  used  for  theba>ins  of  tho  Trafalgar-square 
fountains,  and  Mr.  James  Pulham,  of  Hoddes- 
don,  contributes  an  ingeniously  worded  notice 
of  his  "Portland  stone  cement,"  which,  he 
assures  the  editor,  has  had  "the  test  of  24 
years'  use."  He  says,  of  Maude's  Portland 
cement,  that  it  "has  not  been  in  use  sutficient 
time  to  test  its  merits."  In  Oct.,  1845,  Messrs. 
J.  B.  White  and  Sons  began  to  advertise  their 
Portland  cement  in  the  Builder.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  some  Portland  cement  stucco  on  a  house 
in  Oornhill  appears  to  have  failed  or  "blown," 
and  Messrs.  Maude,  J  ones,  and  Aspdin  wrote 
from  Rotherhithe,  under  date  of  Sept.  3,  1846, 
to  deny  that  the  cement  in  question  was  of  their 
manufacture.  In  May  of  that  year  Mr.  W.  Tite, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
spoke  of  Portland  cement  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  as  "a  good  material  if  properly  made 
and  properly  applied."  During  this  year  the 
numerous  railways,  in  the  construction  of  which 
cement  was  largely  employed,  caused  a  great 
demand  for  Roman  cement,  for  which  material 
engineers  seem  to  have  entertained  a  decided 
preference.  I  find  in  the  Builder  for  December 
the  following  paragraph :  — 

"  Tho  demand  for  cement-stone  at  Harwich 
is  now  so  very  extensive,  chiefly  from  the  large 
quantity  of  the  prepared  article  used  in  railway 
works,  that  the  stock,  usually  consisting  of 
several  thousand  tons  at  this  season,  is  now 
quite  exhaused.  Prices  have  in  consequence 
risen  30  per  cent.,  while  the  dredgers  are  reaping 
a  proportionate  benefit.  It  is  calculated  that 
£25,000  per  annum  are  paid  away  in  wages 
alone  to  workmen  employed  in  this  trade."  It 
must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  announced  in  Parliament  his  intention  of 
taxing  the  cement-stone,  fearing  its  exhaustion, 
and  hoping  thus  to  reserve  a  sufficient  supply 
for  the  purposes  of  Government  works.  This 
fact  I  learn  from  a  pamphlet  on  Portland 
cement,  issued  by  Messrs,  Aspdin,  Ord,  and  Co., 
who  state  also  that  "As  soon  as  Mr.  Wm. 
Aspdin  heaid  of  this  he  addressed  Sir  Robert 
Peel  upon  the  subject,  and  intimated  to  him 
that  he  need  not  be  alarmed  about  the  supply  of 
'  Roman  cement,'  as  an  article  which  far  sur- 
passed it  was  extensively  manufactured.  To 
prove  these  remarks,  Mr.  Aspdin  waited  upon 
Sir  R.  Peel  with  samples,  and  obtained  a  reply 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  much  satisfied  with 
them,  and  with  the  explanation  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  proposed  tax  was  abandoned." 

Messrs.  Aspdin  state  also,  in  this  pamphlet, 
that  tho  Wakefield  cement  was  largely  used  in  the 
Thames  Tunnel  about  1828,  although  "at  that 
time  it  cost  20s.  to  22s.  per  cask,  besides  the 
carriage  to  London.  Yet  Sir  I.  Brunei  deter- 
mined (notwithstanding  his  ability  to  procure 
Roman  at  12s.  per  cask  delivered  on  the  spot)  to 
adopt  Portland  chiefly  for  his  purpose,  as  its 
merits  required  no  other  recommendation  than 
an  impartial  trial." 

This  brings  me  to  the  date  of  the  second 
appearance  of  Pasley's  work,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  existence  of  three  manufactories  only  of 
artificial  cement,  and  with  the  evidence  I  have 
collected  concerning  Aspdin' s  invention,  it 
appears  somewhat  strange  that  Pasley  fails  to 
refer  to  him  in  any  way.  I  have  found  from 
the  German  work  by  Becker  protiously  men- 
tioned, that  General  Pasley  had  been  asked  to 
explain  tliis  by  D.  Garthe,  of  Cologne,  and  in 
Dingier'' s  Folyleehnisehes  Journal,  Vol.  CXXIV., 
the  following  characteristic  letter  from  the 
General  is  published,  which  has  not,  I  believe, 
hitherto  appeared  in  English: — "  Su',  I  am 
much  flattered  by  the  favourable  opinion  you 


express  of  my  work  on  cement.  As  I  have 
ceased  to  occupy  the  post  of  inspector  of  the 
Royal  Engineer  School  at  Chatham,  since  my 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  and 
havo,  therefore  had  neither  assistants,  ma- 
terials, nor  appliances  at  my  disposal ;  I  have 
not  been  in  a  position  to  undertake  researches  of 
a  similar  nature  to  those  which  were  formerly 
carried  on  by  me,  and  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  an  artificial  compound  but  little  inferior 
to  the  best  natural  cement.  For  several  years 
past  I  devoted  no  further  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject until  I  learned  that  Portland  cement  was 
superior  to  Roman  cement,  and  as  it  is  tho 
fashion  in  our  country  to  disguise  everything 
with  some  fantastic  name  or  other,  which,  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view,  gives  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  composition  of  the  article  in  question, 
I  am  astonished  to  find  that  this  Portland 
cement,  the  name  of  which  would  lead  the 
foreigner,  visiting  our  great  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion of  last  year,  to  believe  very  naturally 
either  that  it  was  one  found  in  the  island  of 
Portland,  or  that  it  was  related  in  some  way  or 
other  to  Portland  stone,  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  my  own  artificial  cement  compounded  with 
chalk  and  clay.  Messrs.  Robins,  Aspdin,  and 
Co.,  manufacture  Portland  cement,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  just  as  good  if  not  better  than 
that  of  Messrs.  White  and  Sons,  although  I 
never  heard  of  it  until  I  met  Mr.  Aspdin  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  last  year.  I  was  present  at  all 
experiments  upon  Portland  cement  noticed  in 
the  5«i7(f<;?- of  the  27t'a  Sept.  last.  The  results 
of  the  same  are  rightly  reported,  but  several  of 
them  are  rendered  unintelligible  for  want  of  more 
complete  particulars  or  explanatory  drawings. 
"The  foregoing  are  my  answers  to  your  in. 
quiries. — 12,  Norfolk-crescent,  London,  March  3, 
1852." 

Mr.  Becker,  in  a  foot-note,  remarks  upon  the 
singular  fact  that  "although  Joseph  Aspdin, 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  Portlaud  cement, 
established  his  manufactory  at  Wakefi.eld  in 
1825,  and  his  son  Wm.  Aspdin  founded  his  works 
at  Northfleet  on  the  Thames,  about  ten  miles 
from  Chatham,  a  few  years  later,*  where  at  that 
time  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley  was  residing,  and  although 
their  Portland  cement  was  already  much  em- 
ployed on  the  continent,  as  introduced  by 
Maude  and  Son,  and  subsequently  by  Robins, 
Aspdin  and  Co.,  whereas  the  cement  of  Messrs. 
White  and  Sons  was  not  brought  into  the 
market  until  many  years  later  (in  1847),  Sir 
Charles  Pasley  only  learned  of  the  existence  of 
Jo.seph  Aspdin,  the  inventor  of  Portland  cement, 
and  of  his  manufactory,  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1851." 

The  year  1848  was  in  every  way  an  eventful 
one  for  the  new  cement,  and  we  find  numerous 
signs  of  the  growing  favour  in  which  it  was 
held.  On  the  last  day  of  J anuary  a  fatal  acci- 
dent occurred  at  Euston  station,  which  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  incautious  use  of  cement. 
A  lofty  wall,  supported  on  columns  formed  of 
bricks  on  edge,  sst  in  Roman  cement,  suddenly 
fell,  causing  the  death  of  two  workmen  ;  and  at 
the  inquest  which  followed,  and  which  attracted 
great  attention,  the  employment  of  cement  was 
discussed  at  great  length.  Mr.  Hardwick,  the 
architect,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  failure 
of  the  cement  was  due  to  its  employment  during 
the  cold  winter  weather,  and  to  the  great  haste 
with  which  the  work  was  run  up.  The  columns 
in  question  were  20ft.  high,  2ft.  2^in.  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  and  1ft.  lOJin.  in  diameter 
below  the  capital.  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co., 
the  builders,  stated  that  they  could  not  assign  a 
reason  for  the  fall  of  the  wall.  On  the  11th 
Feb.,  Wm.  Aspdin  wrote  from  Northfleet,  and 
attributed  the  accident  solely  to  the  use  of  de- 
fective cement.  In  July  of  tlus  year,  the  results 
are  published  in  the  Builder  of  some  triah  of 
Messrs.  White's  Portland  cement,  which  took 
place  at  Messrs.  Grissell's  ironworks  on  the  10th 
and  31st  Dec,  1847,  and  which  furnish  very  high 
testimony  of  the  superiority  of  this  material  oyer 
Roman  cement.  These  trials,  and  the  publicity 
they  attained,  seem  to  have  given  great  oflfence 
to  Aspdin  and  his  partners  ;  and  in  September  a 
letter  from  him  is  published,  as  an  advertise- 
ment, in  the  Builder,  in  which  he  sets  forth, 
among  other  matters,  that  this  cement  was  first 
introduced  by  his  father  in  1813,  and  patented 
as  "the  Portland  cement"  in  1824  ;  that  the 
original  material  is  solely  made  by  him, 
and     he    quotes     certain    tests     to  show 

•  This  is  an  error  ;  Aspdin  did  not  go  to  Nortlilleet 
until  1848. 
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that  ho  had  obtained  far  better  results 
than  Messrs.  White,  with  the  use  of  more  sand. 
He  states  also  that  he  has  made  blocks  consist- 
ing of  1  cement  to  10  of  sand,  and  concludes  by 
calling  attention  to  a  public  trial  the  firm  were 
about  to  institute  of  their  cement  at  their  wharf 
at  Great  Scotland-yard.  The  proposed  experi- 
ments they  advertised  for  some  time,  and  they 
challenged  all  other  cement  makers  to  compete 
with  them.  The  trials  came  off  on  the  18th 
Sept.,  and  subsequently  at  Messrs.  Bramah's  on 
the  26th.  Some  blocks  were  crushed  in  the  hy- 
draulic press.  A  record  of  the  experiments  is 
riven  in  the  Builder  of  Sept.  30th,  and  by  adver- 
tisement on  Oct.  7th. 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  firms  who  were 
first  engaged  in  the  production  of  Portland  in 
the  London  district  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
public  attention  directed  to  the  new  cement,  and 
from  this  time  the  manufacture  steadily  increased 
in  importance,  while  the  unifonnity  of  the  quality 
improved.  Many  makers  began  to  pre- 
pare Portland  for  sale,  and  with  the  year  1848 
we  may  consider  the  reputation  of  Portland 
cement  to  have  become  fully  established.  The 
price  of  Roman  cement,  when  first  introduced, 
was  4s.  6d.  per  bushel :  in  1848  it  had  fallen  to 
Is.  3d.,  the  cost  of  Portland  being  exactly  double, 
or  2s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  furnished  me  with  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  his  own  early  attempts  to 
make  Portland  during  the  year  '846,  or  there- 
abouts. He  says  :  "  I  was  at  this  time  manager 
of  the  works  of  Messrs.  White,  at  Swanscombe, 
making  only  the  Roman  cement,  Keene's  plaster, 
and  Frost's  cement,  the  latter  composed  of  2 
chalk  to  1  of  Medway  clay,  calcined  lightly, 
weighing  701b.  to  801b.  per  bushel.  My  em- 
ployers, attracted  by  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
that  was  then  being  made  about  this  new  cement, 
desii'ed  to  be  makers  of  it,  and  some  steps 
were  taken  to  join  Aspdin  in  the  enterprise, 
but  no  agreement  could  be  come  to,  especially  as 
I  advised  my  employers  to  leave  the  matter  to 
me,  fully  believing  that  I  could  work  it  out." 
Mr.  Johnson  then  details  the  efforts  he  made  to 
learn  the  nature  of  Aspdin' s  process,  and  he 
admits  that  he  was  quite  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  endeavour  to  gain  admission  to  his  works  by 
any  artifice  in  his  power.  He  says  the  plan  of 
manufacture  Aspdin  pursued  was  so  mystified, 
that  "even  the  workmen  knew  nothing,"  con- 
sidering the  virtue  consisted  in  something 
Aspdin  did  with  his  own  hands.  Thus  he  had  a 
kind  of  way  with  several  compartments,  and  in 
these  he  had  powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  pow- 
dered brimstone,  and  some  other  matters.  When 
a  layer  of  washed  and  dried  slurry,  and  the  coke 
had  been  put  into  the  kiln,  he  would  go  in  and 
scatter  some  handfuls  of  these  powders  from 
time  to  time  as  the  loading  proceeded,  so  the 
whole  thing  was  surrounded  by  mystery."  Mr. 
Johnson,  foiled  in  getting  anything  out  of  the 
workmen,  obtained  some  of  the  cement,  and  had 
it  analysed  by  the  best  analyst  of  the  day  in 
London.  His  verdict  was  that  the  cement  con- 
tained 60  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  Hme.  The 
next  step  was  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  bones  ; 
these  were  calcined  in  the  open  air,  creating  a 
terrible  nuisance  by  the  smell,  and  mixed  in 
various  proportions  with  the  other  matters  shown 
in  the  analysis,  but  all  to  no  good.  Having 
learnt  from  chemical  analysis  the  composition 
of  Harwich  and  Sheppay  cement  stones,  Mr. 
Johnson  appears  next  to  have  devoted  several 
months  to  attempt  the  composition  of  a  cement  of 
the  colour  of  Portland  composed  of  similar  ingre- 
dients, and  he  found  by  using  quicklime  powdered 
and  mixed  with  clay,  and  again  calcined,  that  a 
near  approach  to  what  he  was  aiming  after  was 
attained,  though  still  too  much  like  Frost's 
cement.  He  next  tells  us,  "  After  this  I  tried 
chalk  and  clay,  as  was  used  in  Frost's  cement, 
but  more  chalk  in  proportion,  the  resulting  com- 
pound being  lightly  burned,  swelled  and  cracked ; 
by  mere  accident,  however,  some  of  the  burned 
stuff  was  chnkered,  and,  as  I  thought,  useless ; 
for  I  had  heard  Col.  Pasley  say  that  he  con- 
sidered an  artificial  cement  should  feel  quite 
warm  after  gauging,  on  putting  your  hand  on 
it,  and  in  his  experiments  at  Chatham  he  threw 
away  all  clinkers  formed  in  the  burning.  How  - 
ever,  I  pulverised  some  of  the  clinker  and  gauged 
it.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  it  would  harden  at  all, 
and  no  warmth  was  produced.  I  then  made 
mixtures*  of  the  powdered  clinkers,  and  pow- 

*  Aspdin,  it  would  seem  from  one  of  his  letters,  made 
his  cement  from  a  mixtme  in  certain  proportions  of 
tender  and  hard-burned  cliaker. 


dered  lightly-burned  stuff  ;  this  did  set,  and 
became  hard  soon .  On  examiniu'^-,  some  days 
later,  the  mortar  made  from  the  clinker  only,  I 
found  it  much  harder  than  the  mixture,  and  the 
colour  was  of  a  nice  gray."  The  next  set  of 
experiments  made  by  him  on  a  larger  scale  failed, 
owing  to  the  use  of  .5  parts  of  chalk  to  1  of 
clay,  but  some  of  this  cement  which  had  besn  re- 
jected and  deposited  in  a  tunnel,  when  tried  some 
months  later,  was  found  to  gauge  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  and  did  not  crack  and  blow  •  up  as  before, 
but  became  solid  andindurated  well.  Mr.  J ohnson 
says,  "Cogitating  as  to  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference, it  occurred  to  me  that  there  had  been  an 
excess  of  lime,  and  that  this  exposure  in  a 
rather  damp  situation  had  caused  the  excess  to 
slake.  This  was  another  step  in  advance,  giving 
me  an  idea  of  there  being  too  much  chalk  ;  so  I 
went  on  making  various  mixtures  until  I  came  to  5 
of  chalk,  and  two  of  Medway  clay,  and  this  give 
a  result  so  satisfactory  tliat  hundreds  of  tons 
were  made  very  soon  after ;  some  of  which  was  sent 
to  the  French  Government  Works  at  Cherbourg, 
and  was,  I  believe,  set  up  as  a  standard  of  quality 
to  which  all  subsequent  purveyors  had  to  con- 
form." Mr.  Johnson  points  out  that  at  this  time 
he  made  use  of  mills,  similar  to  the  present  mor- 
tar-mills, forcrushing  thechalk  andclay,  andthat 
the  mixture  was  then  passed  between  millstones 
running  horizontally,  to  complete  the  fine  wash- 
ing, before  being  run  into  backs.  He  says  further 
"  Goreham  was  my  engine-driver,  performing 
these  operations,  by  which  connection  he  got 
his  ideas  for  his  patent,  obtained  many  years 
after.  The  validity  of  the  patent  might  have  been 
challenged  by  me,  only  there  was  this  difference 
in  our  objects ;  mine  being  to  perfect  the  fine- 
ness of  the  slurry,  using  mtich  water  before 
running  into  backs  ;  his  to  do  away  with  backs 
by  using  a  small  quantity  of  water,  by  which 
means  the  slurry  is  sufficiently  thick  to  be 
pounded  on  to  the  drying  stoves  at  once."  This 
point  is  clearly  put  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  ex- 
plains the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Goreham  has 
secured  the  validity  of  his  patent. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  this  record  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  Mr.  Johnson  has  strong  claims  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  inventors  of  true  Portland 
cement.  After  quitting  Messrs.  White,  he  set 
up  for  himself  as  a  manufacturer  of  Portland, 
and  founded  the  first  factory  on  the  Medway  at 
Frindsbury,  near  Rochester.  He  then  went  to 
Cliffe,  and  built  a  cement-works  ;  then  to  Gates- 
head, following  Aspdin,  who  had  failed ;  and 
subsequently  took  land  at  Greenhithe,  and  es- 
tablished perhaps  the  best-designed  cement- 
works  we  have.  Mr.  Johnson's  invention 
of  chambers  attached  to  the  kiln,  for 
drying  the  slurry  by  the  waste  gases  from  the 
burning-  of  the  cement,  entitles  him  to  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  who  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture  ;  and  his  experiences  ai'e  at  all 
times  cheerfully  accorded  to  those  seeking  his 
advice  and  assistance.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  much  help 
most  irindly  afforded  me.  With  regard  to  the 
Aspdins,  I  am  informed  that  the  elder  Aspdin 
was  stiU  carrying  on  the  works  at  Wakefield,  on 
a  small  scale,  in  1853.  The  son,  Wm.  Aspdin, 
went  to  Germany,  and  died  in  Holstein  during 
the  Sohleswig-Holstein  War. 

Gilbert  R.  Redgra.ve. 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

THE  condition  of  the  Building  Trade  in  this 
city  has  presented  during  the  past  year 
some  exceptionally  favourable  symptoms  of  pros- 
perity, contrasted  vrith  reports  of  all  but  stagna- 
tion in  most  other  districts  of  the  country.  Not 
at  any  former  period,  when  trade  was  prosperous, 
has  Edinburgh  done  more  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing its  boundaries  in  all  directions.  Schemes 
begun  in  former  years  have  been  carried  vigor- 
ously on,  others  are  projected,  and  in  every  side 
of  the  town,  Merchiston  excepted,  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  the  newly-rising  tenement,  or  by 
alterations  in  existing  thoroughfares.  Surburban 
villas  have  been  added  in  some  number  to  the 
.south,  and  indeed  have  now  got  so  far  down  in 
this  direction  in  the  Mayfield  distiict,  that  no 
winter  shadows  of  the  Blackford  range  will  prob- 
ably arrest  their  further  progress.  These 
general  statements  may  be  comprehended  better 
in  the  light  of  the  statement  made  lately  by  the 
City  Assessor,  as  to  the  increase  in  the  yearly 
valuation  of  the  city,  and  which  for  the  past  civic 
year  amounts  to  over  £37,000. 


Notwithstanding  all  this  evidence  of  abundant 
work  accomplished,  the  complaints  of  the  want  of 
it  have  been  general  throughout  the  year. 
The  low  rate  of  wages  (masons  getting  Gd.  per 
hour,  or  6jd.)  and  the  low  price  of  contract 
work,  show  that  these  complaints  arc  not  with- 
out foundation.  Encouragement  has  been  given 
to  speculative  building,  but  the  low  prices  have 
not  given  much  stimulus  to  private  enterprise 
here  or  elsewhere. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  work  done  consists  of 
street  tenements.  A  goodly  instalment  of  those 
of  the  highest  class  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  open- 
ing now  made  from  Queensferry-street  to 
Drunsheugh  Gardens.  The  western  extremity 
of  this  part  of  the  city  has  made  a  great  stride 
toward  completion  in  one  side  of  the  long 
shallow  crescent  leading  to  Magdali-terrace, 
and  these  houses  are  all  sold.  This  is  the  finest 
Crescent  in  the  city,  or  promises  to  be,  if  a  liberal 
allowance  of  garden-ground  has  been  secured. 

Other  tenements  are  mostly  begun  and  carried 
on  by  co-operative  associations.  In  these,  the 
artisan  is  often  largely  interested,  in  some  cases 
giving  his  subscription  in  labour,  funds  having 
been  provided  to  commence  the  work  on  security 
of  the  building.  The  success  of  such  schemes 
has  been  uniform.  The  desire  to  be  honestly 
independent  of  ' '  landlordism  ' '  and  the 
anxieties  of  yearly  tenure  is  a  healthy  symptom 
here,  and  to  this  much  of  the  recent  extensive 
building  must  be  ascribed.  The  Tynecastle 
tenements,  by  which  above  200  voters  were 
added  to  the  county,  was  a  practical  joke  of 
"diamond  cut  diamond"  which  the  success  of 
co-operative  building  made  possible  and  probably 
suggested. 

The  continuous  increase  of  the  higher  class  of 
houses  is  not  so  easily  explained.  But  Edin- 
burgh may  gain  in  a  time  of  long  commercial 
depression  by  its  attractions  as  a  quiet  haven  of 
rest  from  the  toils  of  unprofitable  business. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  nowhere  in 
Scotland  can  well-earned  ease  be  taken  more 
pleasantly  than  in  the  Modem  Athens.  In 
summer,  there  is  the  attraction  of  an  unrivalled 
environment,  and  for  all  the  year,  a  healthy  and 
bracing  air,  and  there  are  many  other  advantages 
of  which  not  the  least  are  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  city.  In  respect  of  these, 
Edinburgh  is  deservedly  and  increasingly 
popular.  With  exception  of  the  far- outlying 
Stewarts  Hospital  School,  every  one  is  fuU. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  more  private  establish- 
ments. The  extension  of  the  university  has  not 
been  begun  a  day  too  soon,  and  wdll  not  be 
greater  than  the  need  for  it.  This  work  has 
been  carried  forward  vigorously,  and  the  Lau- 
riston  or  principal  front  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  roof.  The  anatomical  classes  are  already  at 
work  within  their  department,  and  the  students 
and  tradesman  are  pursuing  their  labours  side 
by  side. 

The  architectural  character  of  recent  additions 
to  the  city  does  not  present  much  of  novelty, 
or  call  for  any  particular  remark.  The  lofty 
street  forming  in  Warrender  Park,  opposite  the 
Links  and  Meadows,  shows  a  little  variation  in 
design  from  the  portion  east  of  it.  But  this 
range  of  tenements  which  seems  to  rival  '•  Old 
Edinburgh"  in  altitude,  is  not  a  very  happy 
specimen  of  the  Scottish  style.  The  details  are 
generally  cumbrous,  and  the  monotony  of 
repetition  is  apparent.  In  the  street  running 
southwards,  on  the  west,  a  good  design  has 
been  marred  in  this  way.  The  circular  chateau 
turret  had  been  introduced  into  an  angle  tene- 
ment ;  but  the  builder,  not  content  with  this,  has 
mardhalled  it  into  line  as  a  regiment  all  along 
the  front  of  the  street,  destroying  the  beauty  of 
a  detail  which  is  nothing  without  angular  isola- 
tion and  contrast. 

A  very  handsome  and  extensive  tenement  for 
business  premises  has  been  raised  in  Jeffrey- 
street,  and  the  Episcopal  Chapel  now  erecting 
beside  it  all  but  completes  the  Western 
Division. 

The  retirement  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  this 
year  occasioned  a  contest  in  the  election  of  his 
successor,  which  is  not  usual,  but  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  divided  state  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  official  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  building  trade.  A  large  majority 
decided  that  he  ought  not.  Possibly  as  a  result 
of  the  change,  the  court  has  recently  given 
decisions  indicating  a  purpose  of  carrying  out 
with  greater  stringency  the  sanitary  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  erection  of  dwellings, 
&c.    Hitherto,  the  court  seems  to  have  winked 
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at  compliances  with  the  letter,  which  evaded  the 
.spirit  of  the  statute.  W.C.'s  were  placed,  as 
before,  in  the  heart  of  tenement,  and  the  impera- 
tive communication  with  the  open  air,  made  only 
by  moans  of  a  3  or  iin.  pipe  led  up  to  the  roof. 
These  an  weU  as  larger  open  shafts,  were  really 
as  often  as  not,  an  excellent  device  for  dispersing 
odours  collecting  in  the  w.c.,  through  the 
house.  In  Leith,  the  court  insists  on  every  w.c. 
being  built  with  an  outer  wall.  There  seems  to 
be,  now,  after  much  discussion  and  some  popular 
lecturing,  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter, 
and  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  more  radical  cure 
by  disconnection  with  the  public  gewors  is  getting 
into  favour-  In  Portobello,  the  ventilation  of 
the  public  sewers  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, their  condition  reported  on  by  the  burgh 
engineer,  and  a  remedy  for  the  defects  of  the 
system  (which  is  by  open  gratings),  has  been 
recommended  and  will  in  all  likeliheod  be 
adopted.  This  consists  in  the  reconstruction  of 
defective  levels,  with  systematic  flushing  from 
tanks  properly  situated  for  the  purpose. 

Churches  and  schools  make  a  good  proportion 
of  the  yearly  additions.  Nine  churches  may  be 
reckoned  as  begun,  or  completed,  within  this 
period.  Of  these,  three  are  occupied,  and  others 
in  various  stages  of  completion.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  they  are  all  of  economical  con- 
struction and  detail.  The  most  costly  are  those 
erecting  by  the  United  Presbyterian  church. 
The  one  in  the  Dalkeith-road,  recently  opened,  is 
a  good  sample  of  a  galleried  church,  and  a  great 
improvement  upon  any  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  carry  out  this  system  in  the  Pointed 
Gothic.  There  is  no  unseemly  proportion,  no 
spire  and  lofty  gable  front  in  lying  antithesis  to 
everything  behind  it.  It  is  a  cruciform  church, 
with  nave  of  moderate  length,  and  double 
transepts  (spanned  by  a  single  arch  inside),  and 
a  tower  of  no  great  height  attached  to  each  tran- 
sept. The  stylo  is  the  modern  Italian,  but  a 
quaint  aspect  is  given  to  the  exterior  by 
the  adoption  of  some  details  of  the 
Lombardic  Romanesque.  This  is  carried 
rather  far,  perhaps,  in  the  archaic  and 
not  very  elegant  plate  piercing  of  the  side-lights. 
The  building  has  two  frontages  to  the  street,  the 
one  having  the  transept  gables,  vestry,  and 
hall  behind  forming  a  range,  very  nicely  put 
together.  The  front  to  the  road  is  not  so  happy, 
as  the  gable  is  stripped  of  the  support  of  the 
towers,  and  their  place  supplied  by  low  corridor- 
like porches.  This  recession  of  the  towers  is 
probably  a  device  to  accommodate  the  gallery - 
stair,  but  it  occasions  a  serious  defect  in  the  exit 
arrangements, — the  area  and  gallery  converging 
±00  closely  near  the  exit,  in  a  passage  of  no 
great  width.  In  such  circumstances,  even  a 
wide  door  is  never  spacious  enough.  A  separate 
exit  at  foot  of  the  gallery- staii-  might  easily  be 
provided  for  emergencies. 

The  interior  is  spacious  and  well  lighted. 
Although  the  galleries  are  somewhat  deep,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  overcrowding  so  dis- 
agreeable in  small  clinrches  with  continuous 
galleries.  The  organ  is  behind  the  pulpit,  and 
the  ornamental  joinery  is  tastefully  decorated  in 
the  later  Romanesque  or  Norman  style.  The 
seating,  which  is  in  open  benches,  is  not  only 
cushioned  on  the  seat,  but  also  on  the  top  rail, 
and  the  aspect  is  rather  like  the  arrangement  for 
a  concert-room.  All  seats  are  free,  which  is  a 
novelty  in  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  two  other  U.  P.  churches,  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  them  when  completed.  But  it 
may  be  noted,  that  neither  seem  to  be  making 
any  arrangement  for  the  erection  of  side  gal- 
leries. There  is,  judging,  from  churches recenty 
erected,  a  growing  desire  to  have  a  plan  which 
dispenses  with  these  galleries.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  organ  into  all  Presbyterian  churches 
but  those  of  the  Free  Church,  is  becoming  common. 
A  very  fine  one,  by  a  London  firm,  costing 
£1,500,  has  been  erected  in  St.  Stephen's.  These 
and  sundry  other  circumstances,  which  might  be 
mentioned,  are  indications  of  a  change  coming 
over  the  Presbyterian  communions,  which  will 
be  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  architecture, 
as  well  as  the  services  of  the  church.  The 
"  idolatry  of  the  pulpit  "  i.e.,  of  the  preacher, 
with  some  dogmative  or  other  crotchet,  which 
has  been  happily  defined  as  the  "hair  splitting  " 
tendency  of  Presbyterianism,  (and  it  might  be 
added  the  "  body  splitting"  tendency  likewise), 
is  perceptibly  on  the  wane.  People  are  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  religion  does  not  thrive 
upon  abstractions,  even  if  they  be  the  rational- 


ism of  a  distant  age  stereotyped  into  a  creed. 
Historic  facts  and  catholic  symbol  are  probably 
more  efi'ectively  instructive  and  less  provocative 
of  contest  and  division.  It  is  felt,  that  the 
devotional  interests  of  public  worship  have  been 
rather  widely  thrust  aside  to  give  the  pulpit  the 
pre-eminence.  Congregations  numbering  more 
than  800  or  1,000  are  found  to  be  inconsistent 
with  pastoral  superintendence,  unless  they  are 
collegiate  charges.  The  architecture  of  the 
meeting  house,  being  modelled  on  the  doctrinal 
and  not  the  devotional  requirements  of  the 
congregation,  nothing  can  raise  such  interiors 
above  the  secular  level  of  the  lecture  hall.  The 
attractions  and  advantages  of  galleries  may  be 
many  in  some  respects,  but  they  are  not  devo- 
tional, or  indeed  favourable  to  concentrated 
attention  of  any  kind.  The  worshipper  who  is 
placed  opposite  a  crowd  of  faces,  will  find  him- 
self very  much  iu  the  position  of  Andrew  Fair- 
service,  with  one  eye  on  the  Bible  and  the  other 
on  the  bees.  With  this  great  change  of  feeling 
and  the  desire  to  keep  the  pulpit  in  its  proper 
subordinate  position,  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
more  general  return  to  the  ancient  usage,  by 
which  (for  all  ordinary  cases)  the  congregation 
is  not  unpleasantly  divided,  nor  the  unity  of  its 
attitude  impaired. 

The  school-board  have  opened  three  new 
schools,  and  the  Dairy  school  has  been  enlarged. 
A  comparison  unfavourable  to  the  board  had 
been  made  with  Glasgow  on  the  basis  of  the 
larger  grants  given  to  the  latter  for  the  year. 
To  this  the  board  have  replied  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  city  arab  class  is  taught  in  their 
schools.  Mr.  McLaren,  the  city  member,  rejoins, 
that  this  can  hardly  be  when  the  number  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  so  much  greater  in  Glasgow,  in 
proportion  to  those  capable  of  affording  a  higher 
rent.  But  Mr.  McLaren  forgets  that  all  the 
better  class  of  youngsters  are  much  better  pro- 
vided for  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Glasgow,  with 
cheap  education  by  Merchant  Company  schools, 
Heriot  schools,  and  many  private  establishments. 
The  proportion  therefore  of  city  arabs  to  respect- 
able boys  in  a  class  here,  will  necessarily  be 
much  greater  than  in  Glasgow,  where  there  are 
no  such  schools,  and  where  the  arabs  have  tli3 
advantage  and  larger  companionship  with  better 
boys.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
schools  recently  opened,  and  which  do  certaiuly 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  the  city  arab,  or 
rough,  have  hardly  had  time  to  get  into  order, 
and  thus  the  general  result  this  year  wiU  not  be 
any  fair  test  of  the  success  or  efficiency  of  the 
whole  system. 

So  rough  are  the  scholars  in  their  ways,  that 
great  difficulty  has  teen  found  in  keeping  desks 
in  good  repair.  Rev  D.  Greig,  of  this  city,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  fitting  up  these 
schools,  has  turned  his  attenton  to  the  subject, 
and  succeeded  in  providing  a  desk  which  has 
satisfied  the  board,  inasmuch  as  they  are  putting 
it  into  the  new  schools  and  replacing  others  with 
it  in  the  high  school.  The  specialty  of  this  desk 
lies  in  the  casting  of  the  heavy  iron  standard,  and 
adjustment  of  the  wood,  which  is  all  machins- 
made,  and  with  the  conveniences  now  deemed 
essential  to  the  school  desk, — viz.,  rest  for  the 
back  at  a  proper  angle,  good  broad  seat,  and 
.shelf  for  books.  This  desk  has  deep  flap,  which 
falls  down  simply  to  let  the  pupil  stand  up  or 
move  out.  It  is  2ft.  Sin.  in  depth,  requiring  only 
2ft.  4in.  of  floor  depth,  and  made  in  the  dual 
length,  it  is  about  Sa.  less  costly  than  any  other 
which  can  be  had  in  Edinburgh. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT  OF 
SMALL  STAIRCASES.* 

IN  reading  a  paper  before  you  on  small  stair- 
cases, I  must  ask  your  forbearance  if  I 
appear  to  treat  the  subject  in  too  elementary  a 
manner,  and  almost  necessarily  note  some  axioms 
which  will  be  already  familiar  to  many  of  you  ; 
but  as  our  Association  is  specially  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  (of  whom  a  large  number  join 
us  each  year)  I  hope  there  may  be  something 
useful  in  these  jottings,  and  the  recapitulation 
even  of  facts  will  sometimes  lead  us  to  think  and 
develop  fresh  ideas  for  ourselves. 

There  is  no  house  so  small  or  unpretending  but 
that  the  .staircase  offers  an  opportunity  of  archi- 
tectural treatment,  and  by  a  little  care  and  good 
arrangement,  and  without  adding  to  the  cost,  may 
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give  a  ftuggestiisn  of  artistic  feeling,  and  break 
the  spell  of  that  oppressive  monotony  which  is 
the  curse  of  so  much  of  the  general  small  house 
architecture  of  the  present  day.  The  difference 
also  between  a  well  and  badly  planned  house  often 
lies  in  the  staircase,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  it  said  :  "  I  should  take  such  or  such 
a  house,  but  for  the  awkward  stairs,  or  the  steep 
or  dangerous  stairs."  Our  client's  p.-opertymay 
therefore  be  seriously  damaged  in  point  of  value 
by  any  omission  on  our  part  to  arrive  at  the 
best  staircase  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

One  more  word  before  entering  on  my  subject, 
namely,  that  I  have  2)ur2)osely  steered  clear,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  style  and  design  in  detail,  be- 
lieving that  s/i/le,  after  all,  is  only  the  language  in 
which  an  artist's  thoughts  are  expressed,  and  the 
same  beauty  and  feeling  may  be  seen  and  felt, 
treated  in  various  styles,  just  as  ideas  may  be  con- 
veyed in  various  languages,  though  one  style  or 
language  may  often  be  better  suited  and  more 
appropriate  than  another  to  express  those  ideas. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
divisions: — 1st,  the  position;  2nd,  the  arrange- 
ment ;  3rd,  the  details  of  a  staircase  in  a  small 
house. 

1st. — The  position  of  the  staircase  in  t elation  to 
the  house.  This  may  be  external  or  internal,  but 
as  I  propose  to  deal  more  especially  with  stair- 
cases suitable  to  small  houses  in  this  country,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ex- 
ternal staircases  need  not  long  engage  our  atten- 
tion. No  notice,  however,  of  small  staircases  could 
be  deemed  complete  without  mention  of  a  few  of 
these.  Most  of  the  remains  of  old  English  houses 
up  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  show 
signs  of  external  staircases  leading  to  living 
rooms  on  the  first-floor,  and  which  were  also 
usually  approached  by  a  second  staircase  from  the 
great  hall,  which  XL]i  to  that  date  was  generally 
the  f  uU  height  of  the  house.  The  very  beautiful 
external  Norman  staircase  to  the  buildings 
attached  to  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury  is  well 
known,  but  Italy  par  excellence  is  famous  for 
these  features  great  and  small.  A  very  well- 
known  one,  and  illustrate!  in  our  Association 
Sketch  Book,  is  one  at  Spoleto.  I  have  an  example 
here  less  known,  which  I  came  across  at  Taor- 
mina,  ia  Sicily,  and  which,  though  attached  to  a 
small  cottage,  has  all  the  elements  of  a  very 
picturesque  treatment.  The  stair  is  in  two 
flights,  the  lower  one  being  in  this  instance 
entered  from  the  ground-floor  room  and  not  from 
the  outside,  the  upper  being  carried  on  an  arch, 
a  common  treatment,  and  here  forming  a  porch, 
with  a  stone  vaulted  roof  in  place  of  the  existing 
wooden  one,  a  very  charming  effect  could  be 
obtained. 

The  position  of  a  staircase  in  relation  to  the 
internal  arrangements  of  a  house  is  a  very 
interesting  and  important  question.  Professor 
Kerr,  in  his  book  on  the  ' '  Arrangements  of  a 
Gentleman's  House,"  says"  A  staircase  ought  to 
be  so  placed  as  to  afford  direct  passage  for  the 
ladies  particularly  from  the  public-rooms  to  the 
bed-rooms."Mr.  Stephenson  says,  "  No  rule  as  to 
the  position  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  usually  in 
a  conspicuous  position  ;  but  when  the  hall  is  use! 
as  a  sitting-room,  it  is  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  if  the  stair  is  shut  off  from  it,  at  least 
by  an  open  screen."  Now  the  position  of  the 
staircase  is  so  radical  a  factor  iu  the  pknning  of 
a  house,  that  it  is  very  important  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  and  right  view  as  to  what  is  desired 
by  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  house.  Mr. 
Stephenson  says  "  it  must  vary  in  each  house," 
and  no  doubt  it  will  to  soma  extent,  though  the 
principle  aimed  at  will  probably  be  the  same. 
The  same  author  says  it  is  usually  in  a  conspic- 
uous position,  also  the  fact,  as  wo  all  know  ;  but 
the  question  then  comes  in  as  to  whether,  in  our 
present  habits  of  life,  this  is  desirable  or  not. 
Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  planning 
of  our  old  English  houses,  for  though  our  habits 
are  much  changed,  and  what  has  been  can  never 
be  again,  there  is  generally  something  to  be 
learnt  either  to  follow  or  or  avoid,  and  it  helps 
to  show  the  growth  and  principle  on  which  our 
intricate  plans  of  the  present  day  are  based. 
We  shall  find  that  up  to  the  tinie  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  the  houses  were  more  or  loss  fortified, 
and  the  staircases  of  stone  placed  principally  in 
turrets,  an  arrangement  not  likely  again  to  come 
into  general  use,  though  at  West  Deane  Rectory 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteontli  century,  a 
newel  staircase  is  still  to  be  seen— placed,  as  will 
be  found  almost  invariably  the  case,  in  a  corner, 
and  occupying  no  conspicuous  position,  though 
its  existence  was  duly  emphasised  on  the  eleva- 
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tion.  During  the  tinio  of  Queeen  Elizabeth, 
however,  newel  staircases  came  largely  into  use 
with  their  straight  flights  and  square  landings, 
and  during  this  time  some  of  the  finest  stair- 
cases we  have  were  put  up,  and  many  of  our 
most  thoroughly  English  houses  were  erected, 
the  arrangement  being  distinctly  to  make  the 
hall  an  apartment  for  general  use,  with  the 
stairs  leading  merely  from  some  retired  corner  to 
the  rooms  above,  in  most  cases  being  abso- 
lutely concealed  by  a  door  ;  and  Palladio, 
in  his  description  of  staircases,  assumes 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  will  be  so 
enclosed,  but  advising  that  the  door  should  be  in 
a  conspicious  position,  and  in  the  best  part  of 
the  house.  The  sketch  plan  of  Hailey  Hall, 
No.  2,  shows  one  method  of  screening  the 
stairs  off  the  hall,  in  a  very  usual  manner. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  stairs  pi iced  just  off  the 
hall  in  a  lobby  between  the  hall  and  one  of  the 
living  rooms,  as  at  Wrotham-place,  No  3,  or 
even  still  further  away,  as  at  Severn-end, 
Worcestershire,  No.  4  (Fig.  1  of  accompany- 
ing illustrations).  This  house,  by  the  way, 
is  shown  to  visitor.-i,  and  though  very  little 
known,  is  well  worth  a  visit.     In  all  these  cases 


there  is  a  separate  staircase  for  servants,  and  the 
usual  plan  shows  the  hall  dividing  the  family 
apartments  from  the  servants,  and  connected 
over  by  the  gallery.  This  arrangement  assumed 
of  course  that  all  the  reception-rooms  were  on 
ground-floor,  and  the  stairs  led  only  to  private 
rooms,  and  were  therefore  planned  as  private  as 
possible.  No.  18  is  a  plan  of  a  house  recently 
published  in  the  Building  News,  in  which  the 
architect,  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester,  appears 
to  me  to  have  adapted  most  successfully  this 
type  of  old  English  planning,  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day  ;  with  a  large  hall  the 
whole  depth  of  the  house,  and  the  staircase  con- 
veniently cut  off  and  placed  in  a  portion  of  the 
building  by  itself.  Mr.  Prinsep's  house.  No.  17, 
also  illustrated  lately  in  the  BuiLDiNa  News,  is 
another  g-ood  illustraiion  of  this  position  for  the 
staircase.  In  larger  Elizabethen  houses,  some 
of  the  principal  rooms  began  to  be  placed  on  the 
first  floor ;  here  the  staircase  naturally  became 
grander,  but  were  on  a  scale  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  paper.  After  this  date,  the  Italian 
model  came  into  vogue,  where  the  staircase  was 
placed  in  a  central  hall  or  cortile,  or  imme- 
diately leading  off  it,  and  this  plan,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  has  continued  to  be  largely 
adopted  down  to  the  present  day.  One  cannot 
think  of  a  suburb  of  London,  or  indeed  any  other 
large  town,  without  its  quota  of  Italian  Villas. 
Fancy  Italian  Villas  in  this  cold,  muggy,  fuggy, 
and  anything  but  Italian  climate  of  ours  (but 
this  by  the  way).  The  Italian  ])lan  also  often 
required  the  reception-rooms  on  a  first-floor, 
and  therefore  led  to  a  grander  staircase.  The 
demand  in  the  present  day,  where  the  space  can 
possibly  be  obtained,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  all 
the  reception-rooms  being  placed  on  the  ground- 
floor,  when  the  staircase  f-hould  therefore,  as  I 
consider,  return  to  a  less  conspicious  position, 
its  only  object  being  to  afford  access  to  bed- 
rooms. The  question,  therefore,  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  to  the  best  position  of  the  stairs,  in  a 
modern  house,  taking  note  of  what  has  been 
done  before,  but  not  copying  it,  without  regard 
to  the  altered  requirements  of  to-day.  What  I 
wish  to  lay  belore  you,  is  that  privacy  rather 
than  conspicuity,  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  staircase 
of  a  house  of  ordinary  dimensions  lealdLng  to 
bedrooms,  and  that  with  the  reception-rooms, 
on  the  ground-floor  the  staircase  is  put  to  no 


use  but  private  and  domestic  ones,  and  that 
where  this  privacy  is  observed,  it  is  of  advantage 
to  all  who  use  it,  and  more  especially  to  the 
ladies  of  the  household.  You  probably 
all  know  tho  story  of  the  amateur  archi- 
tect, who  designed  his  ovm  house,  his 
great  idea  being  a  large  central  hall 
and  staircase,  with  a  gallery  round,  on  the  first- 
floor,  off  which  all  the  bedrooms  opened ;  the 
consequence  being  when  any  occupant  of  these 
rooms  went  for  a  bath  in  the  morning  they  were 
seen  by  the  servants  downstairs ;  and  later  on, 
when  the  servants  were  removing  the  slops  from 
the  rooms,  they  were,  in  their  turn,  seen  by  the 
guests  and  others  from  the  hall  below.  Many 
plans  have  been  designed  obtaining  this  privacy, 
and  this  plan  of  Hailey  Hall  No.  2,  shows  one 
means,  though  owing  to  increased  height  of 
modern  rooms,  the  space  occupied  must  of  neces- 
sity be  considerably  increased,  but  this  arrange- 
ment, if  the  stairs  are  screened  off  from  the  hall, 
is  capable  of  infinitely  picturesqtie  and  homely 
treatment,  and  what  we  want  in  small  houses, 
above  all  things,  is  a  homely  treatment ;  it  will 
necessarily  vary  in  every  plan,  but  the  principal 
requirements  to  be  aimed  at  will  be  the  same. 

The  hall-and-staircase  arrangement,  a  very 
common  one,  such  as  shown  on  plan  No.  5,  ap- 
pears to  me  both  wasteful  and  inconvenient. 
The  staircase  spoils  the  hall,  and  the  hall  spoils 
the  staircase ;  that  is  to  say,  the  hall  is  of  no 
other  purpose  than  for  effect  and  show,  it  being 
impossible  to  use  it  as  a  sitting-room,  and  in  my 
view,  the  stairs,  being  placed  in  the  hall  or 
general  thoroughfare,  are  too  public  for  the  pur- 
poses they  are  intended.  Another  great  objec- 
tion also  to  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  hall  has 
to  be  lighted  from  above  only,  and  the  proper 
ventilation  of  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, if  not  absolute  impossibility.  You  will 
understand  that  I  am  speaking  strictly  of  small 
staircases,  that  is,  such  as  you  will  find  in  gen- 
tlemen's houses  generally,  and  these  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  houses  where  a  portion  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  State  apartments,  and 
where,  therefore,  a  larger  hall  and  staircase  may 
be  necessary  for  architectural  propriety  and  be- 
fit the  apartments  to  which  they  lead. 
Of  late  years,  on  the  other'  hand,  the  demand 
for  cheap  houses  with  large  acconamodation  has 
led  to  an  undue  reduction  in  some  cases  in  the 
size  of  the  hall,  where,  in  fact,  you  enter  the 
front  door,  and  the  stairs  are  at  your  feet,  and 
an  array  of  little  doors  all  round  you,  too  sug- 
gestive of  cheeseparing  to  be  pleasant  or  desir- 
able. My  own  idea  for  a  country-house  is  a 
vestibule,  with  passage  from  same  to  servants' 
department  as  means  of  access  for  waiting  at  the 
door.  The  vestibule  to  lead  into  a  hall,  with  a 
fireplace,  of  course,  carpeted  and  furnished  with 
comfortable  chairs  and  side-tables,  and  with  the 
staircase  screened  off  from  one  corner  of  it.  In 
town-houses  and  restricted  sites,  the  positinn  of 
the  staircase  is  hardly  a  matter  of  choice,  and 
must  necessarily  come  in  the  hall ;  but  the  same 
idea  of  privacy  cm  ba  aimed  at  here  also  ;  but 
this  brings  me  more  properly  to  my  second  head- 
ing the  Arrangement  of  the  Staircase. 

2Dd.  By  arrangement,  I  mean  the  number  of 
flights,  the  laodings,  and  their  disposition.  And 
here  privacy  should  again  be  aimed  at,  privacy, 
that  is  to  say,  from  strangers  coming  to  the 
entrance-door,  and  the  simplest  way  of  obtaining 
this  is  by  reversing  the  flights  .so  that  you  go  up 
in  the  direction  of  the  door  rather  than  come  down 
opposite  to  it  as  is  the  common  rule,  the  practice 
of  making  the  staircase  rise  immediately  oppo- 
site the  entrance- door  being  objectionable.  I 
have  usually  turned  the  stairs  round  the  other 
way  myself,  and  the  only  objection  I  have  ever 
had  raised  was  in  the  case  of  one  of  a  pair  of 
semi-detached  houses,  where  the  tenant  told  me 
his  wife's  friends  "chaffed"  her  about  the 
staircase  being  turned  round  the  tvroiig  tvay,  and 
supposed  it  wag  because  she  was  ashamed  of  her 
stair-carpets,  and  this  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  stair-carpet  seems  to  be  really  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  common  arrangement.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  more  frequently  found 
that  tenants  soon  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
the  arrangement.  In  a  town  house,  indeed,  this 
seems  absolutely  the  only  relief  from  the  stereo- 
typed plan,  shown  on  drawing  No.  7  and  known 
to  you  all,  with  the  dreary  stretch  of  kamptu- 
licon  in  fancied  imitation  of  marble  inlay  or 
tiles,  and  the  said  stair-carpet  rising  steeply  up 
in  front  of  you  as  you  enter. 

There  is  one  other  plan  of  placing  the  staircase, 
in  the  centre  of  the  house  between  the  front  and 


back  rooms,  but  this  involves  top  lighting,  and 
means  semi-darkness  on  the  groimd-floor,  and 
is  not  desirable.  The  most  economical  arrange- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  where  the  frontage  is  sufiB.- 
ciently  wide,  is  to  bring  the  staircase  forward, 
as  shown  on  plan  No.  6,  or  where  the  houses  are 
semi-detached  still  better,  as  shown  on  plan  No. 
8  (Fig.  2  of  illustrations).    Both  these  arrange- 
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space  obtained  is  hardly  of  much  value,  though 
it  is  something'  to  have  got  rid  of  the  long 
eutranco-passago  already  referred  to. 

The  prhicipal  objection  is  that  if  the  w.c.  be 
placed  under  the  stairs,  as  it  must  almost  always 
be  in  narrow-frontage  Louses,  it  brings  it  very 
near  the  door  and  the  window  in  the  front  ele- 
vation ;  but  with  a  freer  treatment  of  street 
architecture,  and  by  arranging  the  entrance  to 
w.c.  to  open  on  to  the  basement  stairs  landing, 
instead  of  direct  into  the  hall,  this  objection  is 
much  modified.  Another  objection  taken  by 
some  is,  that  you  enter  from  the  street  under  the 
stairs,  which  is  true ;  but  by  forming  the  por- 
tion under  the  landing  into  a  vestibule,  which 
may  be  arched  or  domed,  this  is  screened,  and 
its  reduced  height  rather  gives  dignity  to  the 
inner  hall  by  the  contrast. 

No  doubt  a  preferable  arrangement  is  that 
shown  on  plans  Nos.  9  and  10  (see  Figs.  3 
and  4)  where  the  entrance  is  by  the  side 
of  the  staircase,  but  distinct  from  it,  thus 
giving  the  full  height  to  the  entrance ;  but 
this  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  frontage 
is  larger  than  is  usually  the  ease  in  town  houses. 
Another  arrangement,  and  one  I  have  found  to 
work  well  where  a  town  house  has  to  be  altered, 
is  shown  on  plan  No.  11.  In  this  case,  a  new 
dining-room  was  built  in  the  yard  in  the  rear. 
The  dining-room  in  the  front  was  converted  into 
the  library,  and  the  library  was  thrown  into 
hall,  and  the  stairs  placed  in  it.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  spaciousness  not  easily  obtained  in  a 
town  house,  and  is  well  lighted  by  means  of 
the  court  between  stall's  and  dining-room. 
A  favourite  arrangement  in  Queen  Anne  houses, 
where  the  stairs  have  to  be  arranged  in  the 
entrance  opposite  the  door,  is  to  turn  the  last 
four  steps  at  right  angles  to  staircase,  as  shown 
on  plan  No.  20.  This  breaks  the  straight  ladder- 
like flight  in  front  of  the  door,  but  requires  a 
wider  hall  than  can  usually  be  obtained.  Having 
settled  the  position  of  the  staircase  in  regard  to 
the  house,  and  the  point  on  the  ground-floor 
most  convenient  to  rise  from,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  the  arrangement  of  the  flights  and  land- 
ings. The  first  point  to  be  kept  in  view  being, 
of  course,  the  main  landing  on  the  first  floor, 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  place  this 
landing  so  that  all  the  rooms  on  this  floor  open 
on  to  it  without  in  small  houses,  such  as  we  are 
speaking  of,  any  corridors  or  passages.  In  a 
skilful  plan,  there  maybe  agood  roomy  entrance- 
hall  on  the  ground-floor,  where  it  is  of  use,  and 
a  very  economically-disposed  first-floor  landing, 
though  with  the  central  top-lighted  hall  and 
staircase  already  mentioned,  this  is  not  possible. 
Plan  No.  12  shows  this,  as  also  plan  No.  10,  in 
both  which  cases  there  is  ample  entrance-hall, 
but  very  economical  first-floor  landing.  Another 
advantage  of  Plan  No.  12  may  be  mentioned, 
though  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, viz.,  the  way  in  which  the  w.c.'s  are 
arranged  on  each  floor  against  the  outer  walls, 
and  without  one  of  their  four  sides  abutting  on  a 
any  living  or  bedroom. 

Everyone  knows  that  long  straight  flights  are 
to  be  avoided,  eleven  treads  being  about  the 
extreme  number  in  one  flight,  and  also  that 
square  lauc'ings  are  desirable,  though  these 
should  only  bo  used  sparingly,  for  too  many 
square  landings  and  short  flights  are  more 
tiring  and  cumbersome,  even,  than  over- 
long  flights ;  but  where  square  landings  or 
quarter-spaces  are  impossible,  winders  have 
to  be  introduced,  and  these  need  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
stairs.  There  are  winders,  and  winders,  and 
everything  depends  on  the  way  in  which  these 
are  arranged.  It  is  common  to  find  most  writers 
on  this  subject  give  a  wholesale  condemnation 
to  winders,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  makeshifts 
hardly  to  be  toleraDed.  The  most  usual  way  is 
to  form  the  square  quarter- space,  and  then  cut  it 
up  into  three  treads,  by  the  easy  process  of  an 
angle  set  .squareof  30  and  60  degrees;  thisinvolves 
that  the  treads  partake  each  of  a  triangular  form, 
terminating  in  a  point,  and  are  as  dangerous 
and  prolific  of  accident  as  can  be,  even  though 
the  f reading-line,  which  is  about  18in.  from  the 
handrail,  may  be  equal  thr-ougout.  Plan  No.  13 
(Fig.  5)  is  a  choice  example  of  this  arrange- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  you  recognise  it ; 
it  is  an  example  very  well  known  as  leading 
from  this  entrance-hafrup  to  "  the  only  lending- 
library  in  the  profession"  ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
"  refinement,"  in  the  width  of  the  tread  between 
the  winders  being  12in.,  instead  of  lOin.,  like 
the  others,  and  this,  coming  between  the  vei-y 


narrow  ■winders,  makes  it  singularly  awkward  ; 
but  you  can  all  judge  by  experience  whether  it 
is  easy  "going"  or  not.  Now,  with  a  well- 
hole  of  12in.,  as  this  has,  it  would  surely  be 
better  to  divide  this  among  the  winders  than  to 
give  it  to  the  one  central  step,  and  if  arranged 
as  shown  on  the  i^lan  below,  the  "going" 
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would  have  been  comparatively  good,  for  the 
rise  and  tread  are  easy  in  themselves  ;  it  is  only 
the  arrangement  of  the  winders  that  makes  it 
otherwise.  On  plan  No.  14  is  the  staircase 
figured  in  VioUet-le-Duc's  "How  to  BuUd  a 
House."  Here  he  was  fettered  by  no  con- 
ditions, but  optionally  shows  a  stair  with 
winders — a  very  general  practice  in  France. 

The  staircase  at  Mr.  Prinsep's  house,  already 
referred  to,  is  mentioned  as  having  particularly 
easy  "  going,"  and  yet  it  is  largely  composed  of 
winders.  Note  that  in  both  these  examples  the 
winders  are  not  confined  to  the  treads  on  the 
quarter  spaces,  but  commence  some  way  down 
the  flight,  thus  making  the  wind  less  sudden 
and  therefore  easier.  The  small  landings  on 
M.  VioUet-le-Duc's  example  certainly  seem 
small,  and  rather  likely  to  break  the  ease  of  the 
stair.  Another  very  good  example,  No.  15,  of 
a  staircase,  practically  composed  entirely  of 
winders,  has  very  kindly  been  lent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Harvey,  by  whom  it  was  recently 
designed  for  a  house  in  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  I 
have  been  up  it,  and  can  testify  to  its  comfort. 
In  this  case  a  very  awkward-shaped  space  had 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  staircase,  and  a  rec- 
tangular arrangement  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  outer  string  is  here  laid  down  concentric 
with  the  enclosing  walls,  the  treads  are  then 
spaced  out  equidistant  on  the  treading  line  18in. 
from  the  outer  string,  and  the  radiating  lines  of 
the  risers  are  then  drawn  in  by  eye.  This  is 
checked  by  developing  the  string  and  laying  the 
treads  and  risers  upon  it,  when  they  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  rise  very  unevenly,  and  this 
must  be  corrected  until  a  gradual  rise  is  obtained, 
and  the  points  are  then  taken  off  from  the 
developed  string  and  marked  on  the  plan.  The 
restdt  is  a  peculiarly  easy  rise,  and  to  those 
accustomed  to  use  a  stair  designed  on  these 
lines  the  body  soon  acquires  and  falls  into  the 
swing  or  curve,  which  becomes  really  pleasanter 
than  a  square  stair.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  ques- 
tion of  winders  somewhat  at  length,  as  our 
practice  in  England  is  contrary  to  that  more 
generally  adopted  on  the  Continent,  and,  I  think, 
inferior.  The  objection  to  it  certainly  is  an 
absence  of  landings  for  the  aged  and  infirm  to 
rest  during  the  ascent,  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  cannot  stop  almost  equally  well  on  any  part 
of  the  .stair  as  on  a  quarter- space  landing,  and 
unless  the  rooms  are  very  lofty,  the  question 
really  seldom  arises  at  all. 

A  continnous  handrail  with  this  arrangement 
is  of  course  necessary,  and  this  of  itself  helps  to 
lead  one  in  the  direction  of  the  stair.  Another 
very  important  point  to  bo  remembered  iu  the 
designing  of  the  staircase  is  that  it  naturally  acts 
as  an  upcast-shaft  to  the  house,  and  is,  as  it 
should  bo,  its  great  ventilator.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  it  should  have  at  least  one 


outside  wall  with  windows  for  ventilation ;  with- 
out this  a  house  is  always  liable  to  a  close  and 
stuffy  smell,  and  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
where  a  w.c.  or  kitchen  stairs  are  placed,  as  is 
often  the  case,  under  the  principal  stairs,  special 
care  must  be  talcen,  or  the  least  smell  from  either 
will  at  once  pervade  the  whole  of  the  house  ;  and 
on  this  account  it  is  desirable,  as  Professor  Kerr 
has  pointed  out,  that  the  dinner-service  should 
not  pass  through  the  hall  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  The  aspect  of  the  staircase  windows 
can  hardly  bo  considered,  as  the  stairs  ■will 
naturally  be  placed  where  the  aspect  is  least 
suitable  for  rooms ;  if  you  can  get  a  sunny 
aspect  however,  it  is  preferable ;  indeed,  ouewould 
like  to  get  sun  everywhere,  and  sun  iu  the  hall 
and  staircase  gives  a  very  cheerful  impression  to 
the  house.  Stained  glass  is  very  legitimately 
used  in  staircase  windows,  but  it  is  desirable 
there  should  be  some  clear  glass  where  the  out- 
look will  allow  it,  to  see  the  sky,  or  otherwise 
you  are  apt  to  give  the  impression  that  you  look 
into  a  court  or  some  other  undesirable  outlook. 
The  landings  of  a  staircase,  where  space  ■will 
permit,  should  be  wider  than  the  stairs  themselves 
in  order  to  allow  of  a  stand  of  flowers  or  some 
china  jars,  or  of  a  window-seat,  which  really 
would  offer  rest  to  the  old  and  infirm  using  the 
stairs.  The  picturesque  effects  to  be  obtained  in 
this  way  are  endless. 

3rd.  And  now  a  few  words  may  be  said  in 
connection  ■with  the  Details  of  a  Staircase.  The 
rule  for  the  proportion  of  treads  and  risers  need 
hardly  be  mentioned,  beyond  saying  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  tread  and  riser  should  always 
be  about  the  same.  Thus  take  17in.  to  be  the 
recognised  standard,  then  a  riser  of  7in.  would 
require  a  tread  of  10,  a  rise  of  Gin.  one  of  11, 
and  so  on. 

With  regard  to  the  ■width  this  should  never  be 
less  than  3ft.  in  the  clear,  and  if  any  of  the  recep- 
tion-rooms are  on  the  first  floor,  the  stairs  should 
not  be  less  than  4ft.  wide  in  the  clear.  Staircases 
in  modern  houses  may  be  generally  divided 
into  those  with  well-holes,  and  those  ■without ; 
the  former  are  either  newel  staircases  in  which 
the  handrails  stop  against  the  newels,  or  else 
have  a  continuous  handrail — probably  the  most 
dangerous  arrangement  where  children  are  con- 
cerned, affording  every  facility  for  sliding  down 
them,  and  tippling  over ;  where  the  rake  becomes 
steeper ;  stairs  without  well-holes  are  either  dog- 
legged  staircases,  or  of  the  character  shown  in 
the  example  from  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  these  are 
generally  used  where  space  is  limited. 

For  internal  domestic  staircases,  wood  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  material.  Stone  may  be  used 
for  the  principal  flight,  its  advantage  being  the 
quiet  which  is  obtained.  But  it  is  far  more 
tiring  and  irksome  to  those  frequently  using  it, 
such  as  servants,  and  the  same  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  solid  wood  steps,  which 
at  the  same  time  have  far  more  spring  in  them, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  so  tiring.  In  Italy,  and 
warmer  climates  than  ours,  stone  staircases  seem 
more  appropriate.  I  have  a  very  interesting  one 
here,  from  Lecci,  in  the  South  of  Italy,  shown  in 
a  charming  dra-wing,  very  kindly  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Vaoher. 

The  sofiit  of  wood  stairs  is  usually  plastered, 
but  the  material  is  not  really  suitable,  as  the 
spring,  which  a  good  staircase  should  have,  to  a 
slight  extent,  sooner  or  later  cracks  it  at  the 
junction  of  the  flights  with  the  landings.  A 
deal  panelled  soffit  would  add  but  little  to  the  cost, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  character 
to  the  stair.  Tho  inclosure  of  the  stairs  by 
handrail  and  balusters  needs  no  remark,  beyond 
the  fact  that  2in.  balusters  will  always  look 
better  than  lin.,  and  that  3  to  a  step,  as  they 
used  to  be,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  two 
poor  little  inch  balusters  generally  seen.  If 
only  two  are  used,  they  should  be  of  such  a  sub- 
stance that  there  is  not  more  than  their  own 
thickness  between  them.  Tho  wreathed  ma- 
hogany handrail,  with  its  elaborate  scroll  on 
the  ground-floor,  is  very  expensive,  and  should 
bo  perpetrated  no  longer  ;  it  has  called  forth 
niany  elaborate  treatises  on  its  setting  out,  and 
many  staircase  hands  have  made  its  perfection 
the  aim  of  their  lives ;  but  beyond  this  there 
is  little  reason  for  adhering  to  it,  except  in  the 
case  where  winders  arc  introduced,  as  iu  No.  Ij, 
where  it  becomes  a  necessity.  A  close  or  open 
string  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste  and  design, 
though  perhaps  the  balance  is  iu  favour  of  an 
open  string,  and  ladies  will  certainly  be  found 
generally  to  favour  it,  as  having  less  corners 
difficult  to  sweep  than  a  close  one.    A  staircase 
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should  always  look  solid,  with  no  stint  of 
material,  and  while  elaborate  workmanship 
would  be  out  of  place  on  a  small  staircase  such 
as  I  am  speaking  of,  care  should  be  taken  that 
all  the  mouldings  should  be  full  and  rather  more 
massive  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
house.  The  ladder  look  of  many  stairs  is, 
above  all  things,  to  be  avoided.  An  old  oak 
staircase,  which  has  weathered  almost  black, 
with  its  heavy  newels,  handrail,  and  balus- 
ters, its  solid  oak  steps,  covered  in  the 
centra  with  a  white  drugget,  has  a  quiet,  homely 
and  inviting  look,  very  different  to  the  general 
toilsome -looking  and  uninviting  ladders  of  the 
present  day.  With  regard  to  its  decoration  little 
need  be  said  except,  probably  the  less,  the  better. 
It  is  needless  now  to  inveigh  against  the  block- 
marble-paper,  as  architects,  at  any  rate,  have 
given  up  its  use.  A  wooden  panelled  dado,  or  a 
plain,  varnished  and  painted  one,  with  a  severe 
pattern  paper,  of  not  too  dark  a  colour,  is 
all  that  is  required.  Cornices  on  the  landings 
are  better  omitted  ;  but  if  a  panelled  soffit  is 
adopted,  a  small  cornice  would  probably  finish 
this,  and  run  round  the  landings  also.  Generally 
we  may  say,  plain,  honest,  good  construction  is 
all  that  is  required  in  a  staircase.  Ornamenta- 
tion likely  to  arrest  the  attention  is  out  of  place  ; 
the  same  applying  to  the  carpet,  which  should 
be  quiet  and  imobtrusive  in  design,  and  indeed, 
if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  make  the 
stairs  of  solid  oak,  nothing  looks  better  on  these 
than  a  clean  white  drugget. 

Gentlemen,  I  selected  this  subject  when  asked 
to  read  a  paper  before  you,  thinUing  it  must  be 
interesting  to  all  engaged  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  architecture,  affecting  so  nearly  as  it 
does  the  comfort  and  interests  of  our  clients. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  this  board  held  on  Friday, 
the  election  took  place  of  district  surveyors 
for  the  two  districts  into  which  Brixton  and 
Streatham  has  been  subdivided,  viz..  East 
Streatham  and  Brixton  and  West  Streatham. 
The  returns  published  by  the  board  show  that 
the  aanual  gross  return  of  fees  for  the  district 
now  divided  has  of  late  averaged  £750,  alow  sum 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  these  offices. 
Thirty  candidates,  whose  ages  varied  from  28  to 
46,  offered  themselves  for  either  appointment. 
The  election  was  upon  the  exhaustive  principle, 
six  candidates  being  chosen  by  a  preliminary 
vote,  and  the  lowest  being  dropped  at  each  suc- 
cessive voting.  The  following  lists  show  the  de- 
tails of  voting,  the  half-dozen  left  by  the  first 
vote  being  distinguished  by  a  dagger,  and  those 
successively  dropped  by  an  asterisk.  The  election 
for  the  Eastern  District  was  taken  first,  thus  :  — 
t  Qoilter,  J.  S.,  32  ;  t  Dale,  D.  R.,  23  ;  t  Car- 
ritt,  E.,  22;  t  Stenning,  A.  R  ,  21;  t  Ash- 
bridge,  A.,  19  ;  t  Conder,  A.,  19;  f  Todd,  F., 
19;  Notley,  F.  C,  18;  Elkington,  George,  jun., 
17;  Large,  W.  A.,  17;  Street,  E.,  17;  Bridg- 
man,  H.  H.,  lb;  Hewett,  E.  R.,  U;  Small- 
peice,  W.,  13  ;  Brooks,  C.  W.,  12  ;  Hunter,  P., 
12;  James,  James  W.,  12;  Lees,  W.  H.,  12; 
Scrimgour,  W.  H.,  11 ;  Karslake,  L.,  10  ;  Pow- 
nall,  R.  E.,  10;  McLaohlan,  H.,9;  Mundy, 
J.  E.,  9  ;  Edneston,  J.  S.,  7  ;  Grellier,  AV.,  7  ; 
Stone,  F.,  5;  Taybr,  A.  T.,  5;  Ferguson,  J. 
M.,  4  ;  Stone,  T.,  3  ;  and  Buxton,  W.  J.,  1.  (In 
deciding  tie  for  two  lowest  places:  Conder,  21  ; 
Todd,  20;  *Ashbridge,  12.)  Second  vote:— 
QuUter,  30;  Dale,  20;  Todd,  19;  Carritt,  18; 
Conder,  11;  Stenning,  11.  (Tie,  Conder,  18; 
*  Stenning,  12.)  Third  vote  :  Quilter,  22;  Dale, 
21  ;  Carritt,  20  :  Todd,  15  ;  *Conder,  8.  Fourth 
vote:  Quilter,  25;  Dale,  21;  Carritt,  15; 
*Todd,  i3.  Fifth  vote:  Quilter,  26  ;  Dale,  20; 
*Carritt,  15.  Final  vote:  Qailter,  25  ;  *Dale, 
13.  Mr.  Quilter,  who  was  then  unanimously 
elected,  has  for  a  considerable  period  acted  as 
deputy- surveyor  of  the  entire  district  for  the 
late  Mr.  Mullins,  and  was  President  of  the 
Architectural  Association  d  iring  the  session 
1875-6. 

The  election  for  West  Streatham  was  then 
proceeded  with  as  follows  : — Preliminary  vote  : 
tTodd,  26 ;  t  Dale,  25  ;  t  Carritt,  24  ;  t  Large, 
21  ;  t  Hewitt,  20  ;  t  Notley,  16  ;  Brooks,  15  ; 
Conder,  15  ;  Stenirjig,  15  ;  Street,  15  ;  Bridgman, 
14;  Elkington,  juu.,  14;  Smallpeice,  14;  Ash- 
bridge,  13;  Hunter,  13;  Scrimgour,  13;  Pow- 
nall,  10  ;  Lees,  9 ;  iHunday,  g  ;  James,  8  ; 
Grellier,  7 ;  Ferguson,  6 ;  Karslake,  6 ;  Mc- 
Lachlan,  6 ;  Taylor,  C  ;  Edmeston,  5  ;  Stone,  F., 


5;  Stone,  T.,  2;  Buxton,  0.  Second  vote:  Dale, 
23;  Large,  20;  Todd,  18;  Carritt,  15;  Notley, 
10  ;  *Hewitt,  7.  Third  vote  :  Dale,  23  ;  Todd, 
19;  Large,  17;  Carritt,  15;  *Notley,  7.  Fourth 
vote  :  Dale,  25  ;  Large,  18  ;  Todd,  17  ;  *Carritt, 
14.  Fifth  vote  :  Dale,  20  ;  Todd,  18  ;  *  Large, 
14.  Final  vote:  Dale,  elected  by  2C  votes; 
Todd,  10. 

A  new  committee  of  16  members  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  Thames  River  Prevention  of 
Floods  Act,  1879,  to  hear  parties  who  may  object 
to  the  board's  requirements,  and  generally  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Plum- 
stead  District  Board  having  called  attention  to 
floodings  in  that  district  in  consequence  of  heavy 
rainfall,  andjsuggested  the  construction  of  over- 
flow culverts  from  the  main  sewer  in  the  Lower 
Woolwich-road  to  the  river  Thames,  the  clerk 
was  instructed  to  inform  the  district  board  that 
the  whole  question  of  relieving  the  sewers  in 
times  of  heavy  rainfall  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board  for  some  time  past ;  and 
also  that  the  Board  were  ad\dsed  by  their  engi- 
neer that  the  works  'suggested  by  the  district 
board  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
case,  inasmuch  as  the  lower  floors  of  the  houses 
to  which  they  referred  were  considerably  lower 
than  high  water  in  the  river  Thames,  below  the 
outfall  sewer,  and,  therefore,  below  the  level  of 
any  storm  overflow  which  could  be  constructed. 
It  was  decided  to  contribute  one-half  the  net 
cost,  estimated  at  £20,000,  of  an  improvement 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  St.  Giles's 
district  board,  by  the  widening  of  a  portion  of 
Little  Queen-street,  Holbom.  The  vestry  of 
St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  was  refused  permission  to 
borrow  a  further  sum  of  £15,000  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  improvement  in  Golden-lane  ; 
but  was  granted  permission  to  borrow  £12,000 
for  carrying  out  improvements  in  Bath-street 
and  Lever-street.  It  was  also  resolved  to  ad- 
vance £6,000  to  the  Guardians  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-Eaat  for  purchasing  land  and  the  build- 
ings thereon  adjoining  their  workhouse  ;  to  ad- 
vance £19,000  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Guardians 
for  works  at  the  new  infirmary  ;  and  also  £33,000 
to  the  Guardians  of  the  hamlet  of  Mile  end  Old 
Town  for  the  erection  of  a  new  infirmary.  In 
consequence  of  complaints  having  been  made 
that  the  communication  of  glanders  and  other 
contagious  diseases  is  probably  facilitated  by  the 
condition  of  the  public  drinking-troughs,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  sanitaiy 
committee,  to  write  to  the  Metropolitan  Drink- 
ing Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Association, 
and  other  bodies  and  persons  who  provide  public 
drinking  troughs  in  the  Metropolis,  suggesting 
that  such  drinking  troughs  should  be  so  con- 
structed and  used  as  to  have  a  constant  flow  of 
water  passing  through  them  and  running  oS,  by 
means  of  a  tumbling  bay,  direct  to  a  gully  ;  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  the 
troughs  being  thoroughly  cleansed  every  morn- 
ing. A  letter  was  received  from  the  vestry  of  St. 
Luke,  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  frontage  of  Coleman-street,  Bun- 
hill-row,  which  has  recently  been  set  back  by 
the  board  in  connection  with  their  Whitecross- 
street  (Improvement)  Scheme,  and  to  the  danger 
occasioned  by  the  condition  of  the  paving,  and 
the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  lamps  ;  and 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  the  Board  con- 
structing a  proper  brick  sewer  in  the  street  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  drainage  from 
the  blocks  of  buildings  wliich  will  shortly  be 
erected,  and  of  the  enlarged  area  of  surface 
drainage  of  the  street.  This  was  referred  to  the 
works  committee. 


ANCIENT  EMBROIDERY,  t 

MODEEN  embroidery  and  art  needlework 
must,  with  a  few  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy exceptions,  rank  amongst  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  our  art  revivals.  The  causes  are  not 
far  to  seek.  Men  are  not  needlewomen,  and 
women,  until  recently,  have  been,  from  no  fault 
of  their  own,  so  completely  ignorant  of  art  prin- 
ciples, and  their  tastes,  not  seldom  naturally 
good,  so  terribly  perverted  by  the  study  of 
fashion  instead  of  beauty,  that,  with  the  best  in- 
teations  in  the  world,  their  productions  have 
been  of  a  character  to  excite  anything  but  reason- 
able admiration.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully  wrought 

t  Some  Drawing;s  of  Ancient  Embroidery.  Thirty 
specimens.  By  Mrs.  Maby  Barber,  Edited  by  W.  BuT- 
TERFiELD.   Loudon  :  H.  Sotheran  and  Co. 


cloths,  frontals,  and  vestments,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  modern  or  restored  churches,  will 
agi'ee  with  us  in  deprecating  the  total  waste  of 
the  labour  put  forth,  so  far  as  any  real  art- effect 
is  concerned.  Into  the  hands  of  many  of  the 
fair  devotees  of  the  needle  we  should  hardly 
venture  to  put  such  a  book  as  that  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Barber.  Much  that  is  simply  quaint  in  the  old 
examples,  of  which  she  gives  such  marvellously 
accurate  reproductions,  would  be  travestied,  and 
the  real  lessons  of  the  old  work  would  be  alto- 
gether missed ;  but  to  those  who  have  taken  the 
pains  to  learn  first  principles,  and  have  the  gift 
of  discrimination,  we  could  not  well  introduce  a 
more  useful  or  interesting  book.  The  not  very 
numerous  examples  of  old  Church  embroidery 
are  little  known,  and  inaccessible  to  most  of  us. 
In  Mrs.  Barber's  book  we  have  30  specimens 
probably  of  the  best  work  existing-,  and  for  the 
most  part  reproduced  in  chromo-lithography  in  a 
very  superior  manner.  Instances  here  and  there, 
with  which  wc  should  be  disposed  to  find  fault, 
are  doubtless  due  to  the  difficulty,  which  the 
authoress  herself  mentions,  of  deciding  in  some 
cases  as  to  the  exact  tone  of  the  colours  in  old 
work,  which  has  frequently  suffered  injury  from 
time  and  careless  treatment.  One  thing  must 
force  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  this 
book,  and  that  is  the  universal  absence  in  these 
old  examples  of  effort  for  mere  effect's  sake,  and 
the  sparing  use  of  ornament.  Yet  there  is  nothing- 
like  monotony  to  be  found,  for  the  ingenuity 
which  in  our  own  day  would  have  fretted  itself 
away  in  a  search  for  new  patterns  and  designs, 
found  a  better  task  in  varying  the  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  result  is 
a  constant  freshness,  and  a  real  originality, 
altogether  absent  from  much  modern  work. 

The  book,  which  was  written  at  his  sugges- 
tion, has  been  superintended  for  publication, 
since  the  death  of  the  authoress,  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field  ;  and  the  publishers  deserve  the  highest 
possible  praise  for  their  share  in  the  work. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  CARPENTERS  AND 
JOINERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  associa- 
tion has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  "William 
Paterson,  the  general  secretary.  The  report 
states  that  there  have  been  no  disputes  of  any 
moment  during  the  year,  and  that  few  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  labour  in 
the  trade.  Work  has  been  difficult  to  procure, 
and  many  members  have  had  to  contend  with 
long  periods  of  enforced  idleness.  The  long- 
continued  depression  in  the  building  trade  has 
been  productive  of  much  anxiety  and  misery  to 
many  workmen  who  were  formerly  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  number  of  opera- 
tive joiners  in  Scotland  has  decreased  to  a 
great  extent,  and  those  remaining  cannot 
procure  regular  employment.  The  joiners 
in  the  shipyards  on  the  Clyde  work  three 
hours  per  week  more  than  those  in  all  other 
towns  of  any  note  in  the  country.  The  income 
of  the  association  for  the  year  amounts  to 
£6,333  6s.,  being  a  decrease  of  £1,026  6s.  5Jd., 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  There  have 
been  paid  as  sick  aliment,  £2,743  Is.  7d.  ;  as 
funeral  allowance,  £555 ;  as  superannuation- 
allowance,  £79  lis.  ;  as  compensation  for  tools,. 
£3983s.  Hid.  ;asstrike  allowance, £30 lis.  lOid.; 
as  "victimised"  allowance,  £11  2s.  ;  and  £350 
as  bonuses  lo  seven  disabled  members.  The 
gross  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1880 
amounts  to  £6,304  9s.  lOd.,  which  leaves  a 
balance  of  £28  16s.  2d.  upon  the  year,  and 
makes  the  funds  in  hand,  £8,623  lis.  2|d. 
Of  this  sum,  £3,441  9s.  S^d.  is  the 
property  of  section  2nd ;  and  the  remainder, 
£5,182  4s.  Q^d.,  belongs  to  section  3rd, 
or  the  sick  section.  There  is  a  net  profit  of 
£181  Is.  Id.  to  the  trade  section,  and  a  loss  of 
£151  4s.  upon  tke  sick  section.  The  result  is  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  unusually  high  sick  and 
death-rates ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  fear 
that  many  claimants  for  sick  benefit  do  not  have 
their  cases  so  strictly  inquired  into  as  a  proper 
reading  of  the  rules  requires.  A  return  has  been 
made  for  the  first  time  of  the  plant  belonging  to 
the  branches  and  the  execulive  committee.  The 
return  shows  a  valuation  of  £476  3s.  2d.,  and 
which,  added  to  the  funds  on  hand,  brings  them 
up  to  a  total  of  £9,099  17s.  3d.  The  report  also 
states  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  1,432  members 
during  the  year,  the  number  now  on  the  books 
being  only  4,673. 
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Our  Lithographic  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  NATIVITY,  BY  ALBEET  DTTEEE. 

Por  description  see  p.  773. 

THE  NEW   BUILDINaS,  JUAaDALEN  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

We  give  illustrations  of  these  important  new 
buildmgs.  One  is  a  bird's-eye  view,  showing  the 
new  buildings  completed.  At  present  the  south 
and  east  elevations  only  are  being  carried  out. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  is  in  harmony 
with  old  Oxford  work,  and,  indeed,  with  that  of 
Magdalen  College,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Oxford  colleges.  The  pre- 
sent work  adds  thirty  sets  of  rooms,  of  good 
dimensions,  for  undergraduates,  two  sets  for 
fellows,  and  lecture-room,  &c.  The  founda- 
tions are  in,  and  the  work  will  be  continued  in 
the  early  spring.  The  design  is  by  G.  F. 
Bodley  and  T.  Gamer,  architects,  of  14,  South- 
square,  Gray's  Inn.  The  view  is  made  looking 
west  from  the  existing  buildings. 

THE  apostles'  CEEED.    BT  J.  DE  OHETN. 

We  have  in  this  issue  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  our  readers  a  portion  of  a  series  of  fine 
old  Flemish  figure  subjects,  the  work,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  Carl  van  Mander,  otherwise 
Charles  Vanmander,  and  in  the  second,  of  J ames 
de  Gheyn  the  elder,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  engraving.  Of  Carl  van  Mander  we 
learn  that  he  was  bom  in  Flanders  in  1548,  that 
he  was  tutored  in  the  art  of  painting  by  Lucas 
de  Heere,  of  Ghent,  and  Peter  Vlerick,  of 
Courtray.  He  subsequently  studied  at  Rome, 
the  effects  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  works 
we  illustrate,  for  they  are  strongly  marked  by 
the  Classic  or  Rennaissance,  which  was  not  a 
plant  of  Flemish  or  German  growth.  From 
Rome  he  removed  to  Vienna,  where,  from  an 
attachment  for  hia  native  land,  he  refused  the 
office  of  painter  to  the  Emperor.  In  his  native 
country  he  executed  some  masterly  works  ;  but 
his  quiet  was  disturbed  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 
His  next  remove  was  to  Haerlam,  in  the  freed 
provinces,  where  he  founded  an  academy  of  art 
on  the  lines  of  the  Italian  school.  His  last 
move  was  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1606. 
In  death  his  brow  was  crowned  with  laurels, 
and  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
a  picturesque  group  of  three  hundred  friends. 
His  works,  although  possessing  a  deal  that  is 
Flemish  or  German  in  their  composition,  are 
strongly  marked  by  the  Classic  feeling  of  his 


time.  His  studies  in  Rome  followed  close  upon 
the  decease  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  teaching 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  we  illustrate,  more 
particularly  in  the  muscular  development  of  the 
figures.  His  monogram  is  an  arrangement  of 
Kam  for  Karl  Mander.  James  de  Gheyn  the 
elder  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1565,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  drawing  from  his  father, 
a  glass-painter.  For  his  knowledge  of  en- 
graving he  was  indebted  to  Henry  Galtzins, 
an  artist  whose  studies  were  principally  directed 
to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  classic 
contempories,  and  hence  it  follows  that  de 
Gheyn  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Van 
Mander,  and  plea.singly  devoted  himself  to 
engraving  the  same.  The  monogram  of  this 
artist,  who  died  in  1615,  is  an  arrangement  of  D 
and  G  for  De  Gheyn.  The  date  of  these  works 
is  not  precisely  known,  but  their  age  may  be  taken 
at  nearly  three  hundred  years.  This  celebrated 
series  of  figures,  the  remainder  of  which  we 
shall  reproduce  in  our  next  issue,  consists  of 
twelve  plates,  illustrative  of  the  Apostles.  In  a 
complete  state  they  consist  of  fourteen  plates, 
twelve  only  being  at  our  disposal  for  reproduc- 
tion. These  are  adorned  with  texts  from  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  the  style  made  familiar  to  us 
by  the  old  artists  in  painted  glass.  Our  first 
figure,  marked  II.,  is  a  masterly  drawing  of  St. 
Andrew,  with  his  cross  symbolical  of  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  was  cmcified  at  Patras 
(a.d.  70).  Our  next,  marked  III.,  is  St.  James 
the  Great  with  hia  symbols,  a  scallop  shell  and 
a  pilgrim's  staff,  allusive  to  his  journeying  over 
sea  from  Palestine.  Near  his  feet  is  a  sword, 
the  instrament  of  his  execution.  Our  next, 
marked  IV. ,  is  St.  John  with  his  cup,  allusive 
to  the  cup  of  poison  from  which  Satan,  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  took  wings  upon  the  saint 
making  the  sign  of  a  cross  upon  the 
vessel.  In  his  right  hand  ha  bears  his  gospel, 
and  near  him  is  seen  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oU, 
allusive  to  the  tradition  of  his  being  plunged 
into  such  a  vessel  before  his  banishment  to 
Patmos.  The  fine  figure  marked  V.  is  Sc. 
Philip  bearing  a  long  staii  surmounted  with  a 
cross,  symbolical  of  his  death  which  resulted 
from  being  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  tall 
pillar.  Our  next,  marked  VI.,  is  St.  Barthole- 
mew  with  his  knife,  allusive  to  the  instrument 
by  which  he  was  flayed  aUve  ;  a  saint  rendered 
historical  by  the  great  massacre  of  Protestants 
in  France  on  his  festal  day,  1572.  Our  next 
figure,  marked  VII.,  is  St.  Thomas,  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  gospel  and  his  left  holding 
a  spear  or  halbert,  the  instrument  by  which  he 
was  slain  at  Nadahar.  (These  figures  are 
reduced  in  scale  from  the  originals,  loaned  to  us 
by  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  of  HuU.) 

AETISTS'  HOMES  :  NO.  9.— ME.  S.  LUKE  FILDES' 
HOUSE,  KENSINGTON. 

Last  week  we  briefly  described  the  house  and 
studio  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  R.A,,  for  Mr.  S.  Luke  Fildes, 
A.R.A.,  the  painter.  To-day  we  publish  a  per- 
spective view  taken  from  the  Melbury-road, 
and  photographed  by  Messrs.  Bedford  Le  Mere, 
specially  for  ua. 

A  DEAWINa-EOOM  COENEE  AND  AN  OCTAGON 
BOUDOIE. 

These  two  interior  views  may  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  drawings  with  which  Mr.  R.  W. 
Edis'  forthcoming  book  on  ' '  The  Decoration  and 
Furnishing  of  Town  Houses  "  will  be  illustrated. 
These  plates  are  here  only  slightly  reduced  from 
the  originals,  but  in  the  book  itself  the  drawings 
are  smaller.  Among  the  subjects  illustrated  are 
examples  made  by  Messrs.  Gillow,  Longden  and 
Co.,  Jackson  and  Graham,  J.  Wedgwood  and 
Sons,  Wilcock  and  Co.,  Holland  and  Sons,  T. 
Elsley,  Jeffrey  and  Co.,  Doulton  and  Co.,  The 
Murano  Glass  Co.,  Widdowson  and  Veal,  Minton 
and  Co.,  as  well  as  several  rooms  designed  by 
Mr.  Edis  himself.  All  the  drawings  are  by  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  except'ng  one,  which  is  by 
Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks,  R.A. 

PEOPOSED  NEW  E.  C.  CATHEDEAL,  HONG  KONG. 

For  description  see  p.  743. 

THE  CHUECH  OF  ST.  MAEY,  J0HN-8TEBET, 
BEEKELEY-SQUAEE. 

This  church  is  being  built  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Grosvenor  Estate,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  supply  the  place  of  St.  Mary's 


Chapel  in  Park-  street,  which  is  unconsecrated, 
and  will  be  pulled  down  as  soon  as  this  church 
is  complete.  No  district  will  be  assigned,  and 
the  new  church  will  be  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 
The  site  is  small,  and  will  be  entirely  covered  by 
the  new  building.  In  plan  it  consists  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  a  chancel  and  south  aisle,  and 
a  small  tower  al  the  south-west  angle.  The 
vestries,  &c.,  arc  in  a  crypt  under  the  east  end, 
approached  by  steps  on  the  north  side  of 
chancel.  The  church  is  being  built  of  red 
brick  and  Ham-hUl  stone  externally.  IntemaUy 
picked  stocks  and  white  bricks  in  bands  are 
used  as  well  as  red,  with  Bath  stone.  Lascelles' 
material  is  also  used  for  some  of  the  shafts. 
The  chancel  with  its  south  aisle  is  groined  with 
stone  ribs  and  brick  filling  in,  the  vaulting 
shafts  being  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  roofs  of 
nave  and  aisles  are  of  pitch-pine.  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Macey  and  Sons. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  BEUSSBLS. 

This  well  -  known  example  of  Continental 
Gothic  art  needs  little  description  on  the  present 
occasion,  while  the  characteristic  drawing  which 
we  'reproduce  to-day  very  fairly  illustrates  the 
market-place  as  the  visitor  now  finds  it,  with  the 
grand  subject  of  the  plate  in  the  rear.  The 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  Black  and 
White  Exhibition,  and  the  author  is  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Brandling. 

WESTWOOD  HOUSE,  SYDENHAM. 

Me.  J.  L.  Peaeson,  R.A.,  is  the  author  of  this 
most  interesting  and  able  work.  His  geometri- 
cal drawings  of  the  same  building  were  exhi- 
bited this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  while  our 
illustration  to-day  is  taken  from  the  view  which 
formed  so  conspicuous  an  exhibit  at  the  same 
gallery  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  work  is  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  con-sists  in  the  recasting 
of  an  old  house,  to  which  considerable  additions 
are  also  now  being  made.  As  an  example  of 
Renaissance  design  from  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
most  eminent  and  exclusively  "  Gothic  "  archi- 
tects, this  illustration  is  of  special  interest. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES  AND  0VEEMANTEL3  IN  WOOD. 

Among  our  plates  is  a  double  page  sheet  of 
drawings  illustrating  several  wooden  mantel- 
pieces and  treatments  for  fireplaces,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A., 
and  made  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Edwards  and 
Son,  of  Great  Marlborough- street,  W.  Few 
features  in  an  English  house  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  the  mantel-piece  and  fire- 
place, and  certainly  none  have  been  more 
influenced  by  change  in  prevailing  tastes  and 
styles.  Messrs.  Edwards  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  desire  expressed  by  several  of  their 
customers,  that  they  should  manufacture 
wooden  mantel-pieces  ready  for  use,  either  in 
conjunction  with  their  own  well-known  grates 
or  others  of  similar  make.  We  give  a  selection 
of  their  designs,  and  may  add  that  the  treat- 
ments of  overmantels  and  cabinets,  instead  of 
the  lately  fa.shionable  huge  "pier  glass,"  for 
the  display  of  china  and  other  ornaments,  has 
much  to  recommend  it. 


The  new  buildings  of  the  Mary  Datchelor  Girls' 
School,  in  Grove- lane.  Camber  well,  are  to  be 
formally  opened  to-day  (Thursday).  The  new 
schools,  which  have  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  were  fully  described 
in  our  issue  for  the  13th  ult.  (p.  533),  in  an  article 
on  "  Buildings  in  South  London." 

A  mechanics'  institute  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Horsfoith,  near  Bradford,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Milnes  and 
France,  architects,  of  Bradford. 

New  Board-schools  in  Campbell-street,  Maida- 
vale,  were  opened  by  Charles  Eeed,  M  P.,  as 
chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  on  Monday. 
They  have  been  built  by  Mr.  W.  Tongue, 
contractor,  of  Plumstead,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  RobsoB,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the 
board.  They  have  cost  £6,700,  and  accommodate 
800  children. 

A  local  inquiry  has  been  held  before  Major 
Hector  TuUoch,  R.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  respecting  an  application  from 
the  select  vestry  of  Richmond.  Surrey,  for  permis- 
sion to  borrow  a  sum  of  £18,000  for  purposes  of 
water  supply,  including  the  tiuking  of  a  well 
1,000ft.  deep. 
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THE  Ni^TIVITT,  BY  ALBERT  DURER. 

[iLLUSTEATED.] 

We,  this  week,  reproduce  on  an  enlarged  scale 
a  charming  etching  by  this  old  German  master. 
Our  object  in  giving  this  illustration  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  quaint  details  which  enter  into 
the  constructive  parts  of  the  composition.  The 
buildings  on  the  right  and  in  the  rear  appear 
to  be  the  ruined  portals  of  a  town  ;  that  to  the 
left  is  a  half-timbered  erection  with  the  lower 
story,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  all 
buildings  rising  above  the  level  of  cottages,  a 
store  place  or  shed  for  cattle.  Here  we  have 
the  side  of  this  lower  apartment  removed  in 
true  Medifeval  fashion  to  enable  the  artist  to 
depict  the  incidents  passing  in  the  interior. 
The  Virgin  is  shown  clad  in  the  conventional 
drapery  that  was,  down  to  Diirer's  time,  an 
appendage  of  German  art.  St.  Joseph  is  shown 
filling  a  vessel  with  water  from  a  draw-well  of 
the  period,  and  from  being  represented  in 
Christian  art  as  an  old  man  with  a  stalf,  the 
figure  in  the  rear  may  be  intended  to  represent 
the  same  saint  in  another  capacity.  The 
front  portion  of  the  building  is  shown  sup- 
ported on  pillars  or  posts  of  squared  timber 
formed  of  two  pieces  as  thicknesses,  and  the 
rear  portion  on  a  stone  wall.  The  framing  of 
the  building  is  made  in  three  separate  heights, 
each  apparently  perfect  in  itself ;  the  upper 
stories  no  doubt  being  framed  on  the  ground 
prior  to  being  fixed  in  position.  The  timbers 
are  all  squared,  and  the  braces  are  notched  and 
dove- tailed  at  every  available  point  and  sunk 
in  flush  with  the  framing,  where  they  are 
secured  with  pins  or  tree-nails.  The  wallmg  or 
filling  in  is  of  brick,  the  uprights  no  doubt 
being  grooved  to  secure  the  same,  the  whole 
being  roughly  drawn  or  plastered  on  completion. 
The  window  is  of  the  first  order  of  size  for  that 
period,  and  shows  one  of  the  movable  case- 
ments or  lead  lights  opening  on  the  inside,  and 
the  shutters,  the  forerunners  of  these  luxuries, 
opening  on  the  outside.  The  roof  covering  is 
reeds  or  straw,  held  in  position  along  the  gable 
with  thatch-pegs.  The  eave  is  strongly  tilted, 
and  here  the  lowest  peg  is  shown  continuing 
■down  to  the  main  framing  of  the  wall.  The 
apex  of  the  gable  is  cut  back  and  covered  in  like 
manner,  and  from  the  openings  in  the  same  we 
may  infer  it  was  used,  as  is  still  the  custom  in 
Germany,  as  a  loft  or  store-room.  The 
ridging  is  composed  of  tubes  of  plaited  straw, 
not  imlike  the  straw  cases  or  covers  of  our  wine 
bottles.  Albert  DUrer,  as  an  artist,  was  a 
careful  observer  of  all  around  him,  and  we  may 
accept  every  detail  he  here  furnishes  as  being 
authentic  and  peculiar  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Away  from  the  interest  of 
Diirer's  etchings  as  works  of  art,  and  as  the 
earliest  illustrations  following  upon  the  great 
invention  of  printing,  they  are  valuable  to  those 
practising  the  constructive  arts,  as  they  furnish 
quaint  and  practical  details  of  a  bygone  age 
that  can  only  reach  us  in  this  pleasing  form. 
For  the  loan  of  the  original  from  which  this 
enlargement  is  made,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  Stevenson,  of  Hull. 


PROPOSED  NEW  R.  C.  CATHEDRAL, 
HONG  KONG. 
[with  photo -litho  illustration.] 
rr^HIS  design  has  been  prepared  in  consequence 
JL  of  the  old  cathedral  church  having  become 
unsuitable  for  the  growing  congregation.  A  new 
site  has  been  obtained  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Caint  and  Arbuthnot- roads,  on  which  it  is 
proposed  erecting  this  new  cathedral,  with 
presbytery  and  palace  immediately  adjoining. 
The  ground  is  somewhat  restricted  in  area,  and 
has  besides  the  disadvantage  of  being  on  a 
rapid  slope,  rising  at  the  north-west  corner  to 
the  height  of  46ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground,  but  this  is  no  uncommon  feature  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  the  adjoining  hills  attain 
an  altitude  of  1,800ft.  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  2  mUes  from  the  beach.  The  church  has 
nave  28ft.  wide  with  side  aisles,  together  G4ft. 
wide,  double  transepts,  chancel  containing  the 
high  altar,  and  sanctuary  with  ambulatory 
running  around  the  apse  for  processions,  four 
small  chapels  for  special  devotional  purposes, 
baptistery  and  tower.  The  latter  vnU  contain  a 
complete  chime  of  bells,  and  is  not  made  lofty 
in  outline  on  account  of  the  ground  immediately 
adjoining  rising  high  above  it.  The  sacristy 
communicates  directly  with  the  presbytery.  An 
Bxtemal  passage  way  for  religious  processions 


runs  all  around  the  entire  edifice  quite  open  to 
the  sky,  except  at  certain  parts  where,  by 
means  of  easy  gradients,  it  passes  under  the 
east  chapels  forming  short  groined  cloisters. 
The  total  length  of  the  church  is  206ft.  inter- 
nally, and  the  entire  width  across  the  transepts  is 
soft.  With  the  assistance  of  three  large 
galleries,  sitting  accommodation  has  been 
obtained  for  about  2,000  persons.  Tlie  two  side 
galleries  in  the  transepts  will  each  hold  a  fine 
organ,  the  congregation  being  fond  of  culti- 
vating highly  musical  accompaniments  in  their 
religious  services.  There  are  three  public 
entrances,  the  principal  one  of  course  being  at 
the  end  of  the  nave,  the  one  from  Caint-road 
is  on  a  level  with  the  gallery,  and  the  other  has 
a  tunnel  entrance  from  Arbuthnot-road,  being 
below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church. 
There  are  also  special  entrances  to  the  sacristy. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  the  traffic  in 
the  city  is  chiefly  pedestrian.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  great  strength  wiU  be 
required  on  account  of  the  terrible  typhoon 
which  occasionally  devastates  the  coast.  Cross 
arches  wiU  span  the  aisles,  forming  concealed 
flying  buttresses,  and  besides  which  all  import- 
ant arches  will  be  strengthened  by  strong  iron 
ties.  The  g^eat  heat  of  the  summer  months 
render  it  desirable  to  screen  the  walls  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
This,  for  the  present,  will  be  effected  by  bamboo 
verandahs.  The  roofs  are  open  but  double  in 
construction,  and  will  be  covered  with  the  well- 
known  Chinese  red  tiles,  with  large  roll  laps 
very  bold  and  effective.  The  windows  are 
narrow,  and  will  be  fitted  up  with  louvre 
arrangement  of  glazing.  A  network  of  passages 
wiU  be  constructed  under  the  floor  of  the  church, 
which  will  enable  air  to  pass  through  gratings 
in  the  floor.  It  will  be  noticed  the  design  is 
Gothic  of  rather  Early  character.  The  main 
construction  will  be  simple  in  detail,  it  being 
necessary  to  omit  much  of  the  more  expen- 
sive or  architectural  details  for  the  present  on  the 
score  of  economy.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed 
moulding  the  arches  hereafter,  constructing 
them  at  first  quite  square  and  plain  in  sectional 
outUne.  The  materials  used  will  be  local  or 
Canton  bricks  ;  dressings  of  doors  and  windows 
will  be  of  granite,  with  certain  ornamental  parts 
of  free-stone,  marble,  or  terra-cotta.  The  tim- 
ber principally  used  will  be  Manilla.  Native 
labour  is  cheap,  but  uncultivated,  especially  in 
matters  of  architectural  finish.  Altogether,  the 
cost  of  the  building  when  finished  will  not  ex- 
ceed £13,500,  although  it  would  cost  much 
more  than  double  that  sum  in  England.  The 
design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Crawley, 
architect  and  surveyor,  2,  Bloomsbury-square, 
London,  and  the  works  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  professional  gentleman 
resident  in  the  colony. 


THE  "BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING 
CLUB. 

EETTtEW  OF  DESIGNS   FOR  A   CHAPEL   TO  A  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 

IN  proposing  this  subject,  we  had  in  view  a 
building  to  be  used  for  worship,  attached  to  a 
college,  or  connected  with  it  by  a  corridor  or  other- 
wise ;  but  the  majority  of  our  competitors  have 
conceived  it  as  a  structure  having  all  the  charac- 
teristics and  accompaniments  of  a  church.  Many 
of  the  designs  show  small  parish  churches,  with 
the  addition  of  transepts,  towers,  and  even  spires. 
As  external  design,  as  well  as  good  plan,  was 
the  object  we  had  in  view,  we  are  obliged  to 
accord  to  "  Black  and  White,"  the  first  place. 
The  plan  of  the  author  is  a  plain  parallelogram, 
comprising  vestibule,  a  nave,  choir,  and  square - 
ended  chancel,  without  any  break  in  the  walls, 
which  is  quite  unnecessary  for  a  building  of  this 
class ;  the  more  simple  it  is,  consistent  with  dignity, 
the  better.  The  only  break  is  a  slight  organ- 
recess  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  The  nave 
accommodates  80,  the  choir  22,  and  the  gallery 
over  vestibule  at  west  end  18,  making  a  total 
of  120.  The  vestibule  terminates  at  one  end  as 
an  octagon  stair  turret  to  the  gallery,  and 
this  is  carried  up  to  just  above  the  roof,  which 
is  of  flat  pitch.  As  regards  the  seating,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  the  usual  cross  seats  in  the 
nave ;  a  much  better  arrangement  would  have 
been  benches  placed  lengthwise  along  the  walls 
on  each  side,  without  the  choir  as  a  distinct  pirt, 
and  with  the  masters'  desks  or  stalls  arranged  at 
one  end,  so  that  they  could  obtain  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  students  who  would  of  course  form 


the  choir.    The  chancel    might     have  been 
shortened  and  occupied  by  the  altar,  and  a 
lectern  placed  between  the  rows  of  seats,  which 
might  have  been  in  two  or  three  groups  and 
slightly  raised  at  the  back.    A  gallery  over  the 
end  for  visitors  is  a  good  feature.     The  ex- 
terior treatment  of  "  Black  and  White  "  is  pleas- 
ing ;  there  are  four  bays,  each  having  a  square- 
headed  mullioned     indow  placed  a  good  height 
above  the  ground,  and  these  bays  are  divided  by 
buttresses,  which  are  carried  up  to  form  low 
pinnacles  above  the  parapet.  A  piquantly  finished 
bell  gableisintroducedoverthehead of  the  buttress 
between  the  choir  and  chancel.  The  style  is  Late 
Fifteenth  Century  Gothic,  treated  with  much 
freedom  broadly  handled  in  the  main,  and  with  a 
nice   doorway.    (2)  "  Clarior  e  Tenebris"  is 
also  simply  treated  as  a  pp.raUelogram,  the  walls 
running  through  without  breaks.     There  is  a 
corridor  entrance  shown  from  the  college  build- 
ings on  the  south  side,  and  a  small  stair  turret 
to  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.     The  nave  seats 
are  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  and 
our  remarks  will  apply  to  this  also.    The  chancel 
is  simply  planned,  choir  seats  are  arranged  on 
each  side  with  a  lectern  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
pulpit  on  the  other.    It  is  the  treatment  that  we 
chiefly  commend  :  the  style  is  Late  Gothic,  and 
the  only  features  are  the  low  octagon  turret  at 
one  end,  and  a  plainly  treated  side  finished  with 
buttress  heads  of  a  Renaissance  type  and  a 
good  parapet.    The  structure  has  the  merit  of 
being  characteristic.    (3)  "Veronese,"  is  of  an 
earlier  type  of  Gothic  with  a  high  pitched-roof, 
and  apsidal  end,  the  bays  being  pierced  by  a 
series  of  lancet  windows  of  the  same  size.  A 
groined  corridor  at  the  west  end  in  the  axis  of 
the  chapel  leads  from  the  school  to  the  chapel  ; 
there  are  two  turrets  for  stairs  to  an  end  gallery, 
and  an  organ  recess  on  the  north  side  of  choir, 
with  a  semi-octagonal  end,  for  the  altar.  Here 
again  the  choir-seating  might  have  been  done 
away  with,  and  the   nave  seated  with  longi- 
tudinal stalls  and  benches.   There  are  simplicity 
and  character  in  the  details  and  the  apsidal  end 
and  turrets  are  well  treated.    Though  in  style 
rather  mechanical,  and  a  little  too  pretentious, 
and  costly,  (4)  "  Sursum  Corda"  has  themeritof  a 
good  plan.  It  is  a  long  unbroken  parallelogram  of 
six  bays  with  three  groups  of  benches  arranged 
choirwise,  and  a  well  proportioned  chancel  end. 
At  the  west   end  is  a  staircase  lobby  on  one 
side  leading  to  gallery,  and  a  small  vestry,  though 
the    last    is    unnecessary,   as   the  officiating 
clergy  could  robe  in  their  own  room.    Seats  for 
the  masters  are  not  shown  at  the  west  end,  but 
the  lectern  is  in  a  good  position.  The  drawings, 
though  unfinished,  are  very  neatly  executed,  but 
the  details  are  of  a  type  we  can  hardly  call 
good.    There  is  a  bell  gable  at  the  west  end.  (5) 
"Frank"  has  scarcely  realised  the  idea  of  a 
chapel  to  a  public  school ;  we  might  take  his 
design  to  be  an  Episcopal  or  Congregational 
chapel.    The  comer  turret  and  spirelet  are 
commonplace,  though  the  details  of  west  end 
and  flank  are  well  drawn.    In  the  plan  there  is 
a  south  cloister  approach  with  turret  stair  to  an 
end  gallery.  The  seats  are  placed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  there  is  a  choir  for  10  in  each  side  and 
an  organ-chamber.  The  chancel'is  square-ended. 
The  total  acoommodation  is  for  140.  (6,"Nitor.") 
The  author  of  this  sketch — it  is  hardly  finished 
enough  to  call  it  complete  as  a  drawing — has  the 
right  idea  ;  the  sketch  shows  a  plain  span-roofed 
building  in  the  rear  of  school  buildings,  commu- 
nicating therewith  by  a  corridor.    The  propor- 
tion of  plan  is  good  ;  there  is  a  gallery  at  west 
end  and  a  plain,  square-ended  chancel  rather 
differently  treated  externally  by  the  windows, 
and  lighted  in  the  gable  end  by  a  wide,  flat- 
pointed  Perpendicular  window.    The  bays  to 
nave  are  only  two,  and  these  are  lighted  by 
square-headed  mullioned  windows.    There  is  an 
unpretentious    yet   effective   handling  in  the 
design,  but  the  seating  is  not  shown  at  all.  Very 
different  in  aim  is  the  design  "  Lex"  (7).  This 
is  a  costly,  dignified  and  pretending  Perpendicu- 
lar structure  with  a  nave  and  deep  chancel  with 
low-pitched  lead  roofs.    The  chancel  is  rather 
reduced  in  width  and  also  lower  than  the  nave. 
There  is  a  narthex,  with  gallery  over,  for  the 
family  and  servants  of  the  principal;  a  nave 
39ft.  by  25ft.  ;  a  deep  choir  21ft.  long  with 
stalls  and  an  organ-chamber  projecting  ;  besides 
the  sanctuary.    The  seat  of  the  master  is  on  the 
south  side  between  the  nave  and  chancel  arch. 
A  bold  bell-turret  emphasises  the  separation  of 
nave    and    chancel    externally.     The  plan  is 
very  carefully  finished  and  the  details  well  drawn. 
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hut  tho  design  is  too  ambitious.  (8)  "  Edgar." 
This  design,  though  uufiuislied,  is  approiiriato 
and  diguitiod  in  cliaracter.  It  is,  however,  much 
too  long  and  oxponsivo  iu  tlic  windows  for  a 
email  school  cliapcl.  Tho  ante-chapel  or  narthex 
opening  from  tho  arcade  on  tho  novtli  side  is  a 
good  feature,  and  tho  octagon  stair  turret  is 
well  finished  above  and  kept  low  in  harmony  with 
the  low  pitched  roof.  If  tho  chancel  liad  been 
omitted  and  the  sanctuary  had  terminated  tho 
seated  portion,  a  better-proportioned  plan  would 
have  resulted.  Tho  benches  are  placed  the  right 
way  and  a  good  wide  passaa;c  is  provided  up  the 
centre.  The  only  break  is  a  small  organ -chamber. 
Stylo  is  Late  Perpendicular,  and  the  north  and 
east  end  elevations  have  plain,  flat  parapets  of 
characteristic  design.  (9),  "Fortes  Fortuna 
Juvat."  The  author  of  this  design  shows,  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  correct  arrangement  of  the 
seating;  the  benches  are  arranged  lengthwise  in 
two  groups,  and  the  master's  seats  are  at  the 
end  so  as  to  be  able  to  command  the  pupils  dur- 
ing service.  The  lectern,  Litany,  and  prayer 
desks  are  in  good  positions ;  the  chancel  would 
have  been  preferably  made  of  the  tame  width  as 
the  nave  of  chapel ;  the  separation  not  only  adds 
to  cost  of  roofing,  but  is  less  dignified  as  an 
arrangement.  The  entrance  vestibule  is  clumsily 
planned;  a  gallery  is  provided  over  with  an 
organ-chamber  on  one  side  just  in  front  ©f  it. 
Externally  the  design  lacks  character :  the 
arcaded  treatment  of  sides  and  gable  is  good,  but 
the  porch  and  details  rather  meagre.  (We  must 
request,  in  future,  attention  to  our  often  repeated 
request  that  only  one  sheet  of  drawings  be  sent). 
(10)  "  Such  a  Dog  "  is  a  fairly  good  treatment 
with  well-drawn  details  ia  Fifteenth-century 
Gothic ;  the  plan  is  an  unbroken  parallelo- 
gram with  one  roof,  the  ridge  being 
relieved  by  a  small  cupola  at  the  junction  of 
choir  and  nave.  There  is  a  small  end  gallery, 
nave,  and  choir,  with  an  arched  vestry  and 
organ-chamber;  the  gallery  and  screen  at  west- 
end  is  a  good  feature.  (11)  "A  Bundle  of 
Rue,"  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  small 
village  church  than  a  school  building.  There  is 
some  good  grouping  and  detail  in  the  organ- 
chamber,  vestry,  and  porch  side,  these  three 
being  covered  by  a  continuation  of  tho  main 
roof  as  an  aisle  of  three  bays  and  divided  from  the 
nave  by  pillars  and  a  screen.  Two  dormers  are 
shown  above.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  seat- 
ing, the  surrounding  aisle  to  the  nave  sittings  is 
not  economical,  and  the  altar  end  is  too  shallow. 
The  small  timbered  tower  and  spire  seem  out  of 
place.  (12)  "Pupil  J.,"  a  better-arranged  plan 
showing  a  side  corridor  approach,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  entrance  to  vestry  ;  the  seats  are 
put  the  right  way,  in  four  groups  to  seat  the 
boys,  and  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  west- end. 
What  spoils  the  design  is  the  reduced  chancel, 
and  the  broken  exterior  on  the  corridor  side, 
which,  in  spite  of  some  picturesqueaess  and  good 
detaU,  impairs  the  dignity  of  the  structure  as  a 
small  building  Tne  section  shows  raised  seats, 
a  desirable  arrangement  for  a  collegiate  chapel. 
Thepersx3ective  is  rather  roughly  drawn. 

"  Epergos  "  is  also  one  of  those  who  adopt 
a  sensible  arrangement,  making  the  chapel,  in 
fact,  an  adjunct  to  the  school  buildings,  and 
divesting  it  of  any  unnecessary  appendages  such 
as  chancel  arches,  towers,  and  spires.  The  style 
is  Perpendicidar,  with  a  well- treated  west  end, 
and  an  external  difference  is  made  iu  the  chancel 
by  the  introduction  of  small  windows.  "  Quid  " 
has  also  the  right  notion  of  plan,  but  the  seats 
would  be  better  the  other  way,  and  the  porch, 
lobby,  and  vestry  are  rather  cramped.  The 
elevations  are  suitable  in  the  main.  "  Endy- 
mion  "  has  an  awkward  roof  over  the  west  end 
higher  than  the  main  roofing,  and  the  object 
is  not  very  apparent.  The  plan  and  west  ele- 
tion  are  suitable,  and  a  connecting  passage  from 
the  school  is  shown,  leading  by  an  outer  cloister 
to  the  vestry.  The  altar  is  shown  in  a  recess  at 
the  east- end,  and  a  deep  gallery  is  provided, 
approached  by  a  turret  stair.  ' '  Ephraim  ' ' 
has  a  good  plan  and  an  apsidal  end,  with 
fairly  designed  detail.  "Alpha"  sends  a 
creditably-drawn  design,  but  he  has  mistaken 
the  intention.  The  plan  and  treatment  he  shows 
would  do  admirably  for  a  small  parish -church  ; 
there  is  a  largo  tower  at  the  west-end,  clergy 
and  choir  vestries,  and  an  organ-chamber,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  adaptation  for  a 
school,  and,  according  to  the  sketch,  it  is  shown 
among  trees.  "  Utile  Dulci"  also  sends  us  a 
pleasing  little  structure  well  suited  for  a  country 
district ;  even  for  that  purpose,  however,  a  more 


dignified  arrangement  would  have  been  to  have 
carried  the  walls  and  roof  straight  to  include 
the  chancel.  The  organ-chamber  is  unnecessarily 
large  for  a  school  chapel.  "  Howard's  "  design 
may  be  classed  in  the  same  category.  The  porch 
and  side  elevation  are  pretty,  but  there  was  no 
need  of  jmttiiig  a  lofty  spirelet  on  the  turretnor 
making  the  structure  assume  so  independent  a 
character,  nor  was  a  font  desirable.  "Rex  "is 
simpler  in  elevations,  but  tho  design  is  spoilt  by 
making  the  chancel  a  distinct  building,  and  the 
choir  arrangement  is  imperfect.  "  Motto  A." 
goes  in  for  an  elaborate  structure  with  one 
transept  and  apse.  The  seating  in  three  rows  is 
unnecessary,  and  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
out  of  place.  There  is  still  some  good  detail 
that  deserves  recognition.  "  Yarra  Yarra  "  has 
a  better  notion  of  plan,  and  has  invested  the 
chapel  with  a  college-like  appearance,  but  the 
lead  flat,  instead  of  roof  covering,  has  an  un- 
satisfactory effect.  The  bayed  altar  recess  is 
not  a  bad  feature,  but  tho  entrance  end  is  very 
poor,  wbile  the  arrangement  of  seats,  &c.,  is  not 
good,  and  the  very  elaborate  Late  Gothic  chosen 
too  costly. 

Among  cruciform  chui'ches,  and  therefore  in- 
admissible, we  must  place  "  IBlack  and  White," 
"Hubert,"  York,  all  showing  treatments  that 
suggest  isolated  positions.  "  Ralph,"  like  many 
more,  shows  a  long  nave  with  a  separately- 
roofed  chancel  and  a  small  tm-ret  at  the  west  end ; 
the  latter  arrangement  and  the  porch  have  a 
cramped  look,  and  the  seats  and  sanctuary  are 
not  well  planned.  It  would  do  better  for  a 
small  church.  "Beta"  is  picturesque  in  its 
half-timbered  gable,  but  also  uncharacteristic, 
and  the  altar  recess  is  much  too  small.  "  Nor- 
man" has  a  better  plan,  but  the  small  chancel 
and  internal  fittings  are  not  good.  ' '  Ambi- 
tion's ' '  arrangement  of  altar  and  choir  is 
cramped,  and  the  elevations  are  not  in  a  good 
style;  "Dum  Vivo  Cantabo"  is  too  parish- 
church  Uke,  and  the  lobby  at  end  awkward; 
"Try,"  to  do  him  credit,  shows  the  connection 
with  school  building,  by  a  covered  corridor ;  but 
the  chancel  arrangement  and  stairs  to  gallery  are 
faulty  ;  while  a  similar  remark,  as  to  chancel 
and  tower,  applies  to  "Nil  Desperandum." 
"Ho]3e,"  though  it  suggests  connection  with 
school,  does  not  show  one,  and  the  details  are 
meagre  and  flimsy.  Why  the  inner  porch  and 
huge  projections  for  organ  and  vestry  ?  We 
can  only  name  a  few  others  which  have  lost  bight 
of  the  school  altogether,  and  have  shown  ill- 
planned  fittings.  Of  these  wemay  note  "  B.  J.," 
"Trial"  (abetter plan),  "Ernest,"  "LaborOm- 
niavincit,"  "Subjudice."  "Kismet,"  "Heart of 
Oak,"  "Con  in  circle,''  "H  in  circle,"  show  corri- 
dor approaches;  but  their  architecture  andinterior 
arrangements  are  of  a  kind  not  suitable  ;  while 
Hexagon  in  circla  sends  a  small  church  with  two 
stories  of  windows;  and  "  Ogmore,"  whom  we  are 
glad  to  see  again,  an  arrangement  of  seats,  with 
a  monitor's  seat  at  intervals  dividing  the  sittings, 
but  the  external  treatment,  especially  the 
crocketed  windows,  is  not  characteristic. 

A  CABIUET  FOE  BOOKS  AND  CHINA. 

In  this  competition,  "Jack"  takes  the  lead. 
His  treatment  is  simple  ;  the  books  occupy  one- 
half  of  the  upper  part  of  cabinet,  and  the  china 
the  other  ;  the  first  has  curtains,  and  the  latter 
is  glazed.  Below  is  a  tier  of  lockers  and  drawers, 
and  the  whole  stands  on  turned  legs.  Another 
arrangement  shows  china  placed  at  the  top,  and 
lockers  and  drawers  below,  with  cupboard  and 
open  space  instead  of  legs  as  a  stand.  The 
mouldings  show  some  refinement.  White  metal 
hinges  are  proposed.  "P.  E.  R."  is  also  a 
clever  arrangement,  Renaissance  in  character ; 
the  centre  portion  of  top,  curtained  off,  is  in- 
tended for  books  ;  and  two  narrow  side  glass- 
fronted  cupboards,  finished  with  ornamental 
pediments,  are  given  to  the  china.  Below  are 
nest  holes  for  larger  china,  and  glazed  cupboards 
under  the  top.  The  drawing's  scarcely  do  justice 
tortile  design.  "Reginald"  is  a  quaint  old 
English  piece  of  furniture,  with  a  deep  flatovolo 
between  the  shelves  and  lower  stand,  which  last 
has  a  slight  spraddle.  The  spaces  for  china  are 
below  the  book  shelves.  "Walter"  sends  an 
elaborate  design,  with  a  centre  cupboard  with 
lead  lights,  and  side  lockers  decorated  with 
stamped  leather.  Below  the  top  aro  drawers  and 
lockers,  and  a  shelf  for  large  vases  near  the 
ground.  There  is  a  railed  top  for  china  also  above 
the  cabinet.  An  Anglo-Japanese  feeling  per- 
vades tho  detail,  and  the  design  lacks  simplicity. 
"G.  W.  W."  shows  the  books  arranged  in  a  sort 


of  pedestal  case  below,  and  a  splayed  cupboard 
with  angle  shelves  for  china  above  a  top  which 
is  level  with  dado  moulding.  This  design  has 
the  merit  of  being  quiet,  and  the  mouldings  arc 
good.  "  Semper  Paratus  "  is  a  neat  and  well - 
designed  cabinet,  with  angle  and  top  shelves  for 
china,  besides  tho  table  top.  There  is  a  small 
central  cupboard  for  books,  and  tho  lower  part 
is  intended  for  large  books.  "  Cui  Bono  "  sends 
also  a  simple  treatment,  a  bookcase  with  top  for 
china,  and  largo  cupboards  below.  We  hardly 
like  the  panelling,  but  the  details  are  good.  The 
painted  panels  aro  well  drawn.  "  Peace  "  is  too 
clever  and  elaborate  ;  the  open  side  struts  and 
brackets  are  fussy  without  being  useful,  and  the 
cabinet  would  have  looked  better  without  tho 
top  cupboards.  The  books  in  the  lower  part 
would  be  much  exposed  to  dust  and  damage.  It 
looks  more  of  an  escritoire.  "  Fidelis"  is  fepcilt 
by  the  bracketed -out  lockers  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  author  mixes  up  china  and  books  rather 
confusedly.  "W.  inW."  is  simply  a  bookcase 
with  china  in  the  upjser  and  books  on  the  lower 
shelves.  Details  ai'e  poor.  "  Rex  "  has  a  well- 
drawn  perspective  ;  the  sides  are  given  to  china, 
and  the  middle  part  to  books.  The  design  is 
rather  hackneyed,  and  the  details  coarse. 
"  Veritas  Vincit "  is  a  clever  sketch,  but  the 
detail  and  ornament  are  not  good  enough. 
"MUverton"  looks  too  much  like  a  skeleton 
cottage  pianoforte,  and  the  details  are  over 
wrought.  "EnAvant"  is  much  better  and 
quieter  in  treatment,  but  the  details  are  heavy. 
The  outline  and  upper  treatment  are  sensible. 
' '  Con  in  circle  "  iti  neat  but  too  over-laboured,  and 
the  details  are  unsuitable.  We  can  only  men- 
tion in  order  of  merit,  "  Black  and  White,"  "  I 
wiU  either  make  a  shaft  or  bolt  of  it,"  "  Fido  in 
circle,"  "  One  of  the  Crowd,"  and  "Peter." 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Friday  evening,  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  W.,  the  President,  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  members: — Messrs.  J.  W.  Cock- 
rill,  T.  H.  Maile,  J.  Kingswell  Cole,  Ernest 
ViDcent  Grove,  W.  Campbell  Jones,  Alex. 
North,  Lionel  Littlewood,  C.  W.  Jackson, 
Spencer  Ashton  Pentecost,  Albert  E.  Kingswell, 
Wm.  Hodson,  H.  E.  Trivett,  Edward  Guy 
Dawber,  Earncbt  A.  Mann,  W.  F.  Sutton, 
Stephen  P.  Rees,  F.  P.  Telfer,  Frank  Rudkin, 
A.  C.  Wissenden,  J.  Clunis,  S.  A.  Edwards, 
William  Weir,  Chas.  Mayne,  H.  Gordon,  E.  J. 
Pine,  J.  L.  Robinson,  W.  J.  Lander,  Philip  E. 
Mantell,  Geo.  W.  Hatcher. 

The  President  remarked  that  members  would 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  John  Salmon  QuUter, 
who  recently  fiUod  the  chair,  and  whom  they  all 
deeply  respected,  had  that  day  been  elected  by 
a  large  majority  as  district  surveyor  of  East 
Streatham  and  Brixton — an  announcement  re- 
ceived with  applause. 

THE  AECHITECTUEAIi  TKEATITENT   OF  SilALL  STATE - 
CASES. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  will  be  found,  together  with  many  of 
the  plans  by  which  it  was  illustrated,  on  p.  728. 

Tne  Pbesident,  in  opening  a  discussion  upon 
the  paper,  remarked  that  Mr.  Webb  had  brought 
before  them,  in  a  very  interesting  and  practical 
manner,  a  problem  with  which  they  all  had 
constantly  to  deal  with;  He  could  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  placing  a  strip  of 
white  drugget  in  the  centre  of  the  tread ;  it  soon 
became  dirty,  and  the  painted  margins  looked 
worn .  The  whole  surface  of  the  stair  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  He  bad  expected 
that  the  author  would  have  referred  to  the 
external  stairs  so  numerous  in  Caen  and  other 
towns  of  Normany,  in  houses  of  the  loth  and 
IGth  centm-ies  ;  the  stairs  were  brought  out, 
the  doorway  being  formed  beneath  them,  and 
formed  interesting  features  of  the  buildings. 
One  very  noted  staii'case,  that  at  Syracuse,  bad 
been  drawn  for  the  Architectural  Association 
Sketchbook,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Eastlake,  and  was  a 
charming  specimen  of  how  such  a  feature  could 
be  treated  architecturally.  VioUet-le-Duc  had 
shown  that  in  the  15th  century  it  was  the  custom 
with  French  architects  of  large  buddings  to  enclose 
the  staircase  in  a  wing  or  tower,  and  to  project 
this  from  the  centre  of  the  front,  as  at  the  Louvre, 
at  the  Chateau  at  Blois,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Normandy.    In  many  cases  even  small  staircases 
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of  that  period,  as  in  the  -well-known  example  at 
Orleans,  only  3ft.  wide,  the  handrail  and  newel 
weresolidand  well  carved;  of  course,  suohatreat- 
ment  would  he  too  expensive  for  modern  work. 
Mr.  Webb  did  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  very 
small  staircases  placed  in  g-ood  English  honses 
of  the  time  of  the  Georges.  It  seemed  as  if 
people  lived  then  simply  for  show,  and  had 
little  regard  for  domestic  comfort  or  convenience. 
They  met  each  other  in  grand  reception-rooms, 
but  they  retired  to  their  own  bedrooms  ;  they 
did  not  care  how  narrow,  or  dark,  or  poor  the 
stairs  were  ;  they  lived  in  private,  in  fact,  in  a 
hugger-mugger  style.  Often  in  large  town 
mansions,  as  in  Brook-street,  and  elsewhere,  he 
had  seen  upper  staircases  of  a  kind  modem 
architects  would  be  ashamed  to  put  into  a  par- 
sonage, and  the  w.c.'s  opened  directly  on  to 
them.  In  a  large  country  mansion  he  had 
recently  found  a  staircase  but  3ft.  wide, 
with  Tjin.  treads  and  lOin.  risers.  At 
Laneaster-gate  was  a  very  fine  old  specimen 
of  a  central  staircase — 5ft.  wide,  and  well 
constructed,  but,  unfortunately,  icsufiSciently 
lighted.  Frequently  landings  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Webb,  but  he  had  found  that 
these  were  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous  if 
they  were  made  too  numerous  ;  in  an  example  he 
knew  there  were  four  steps  and  a  landing  re- 
peated as  many  as  ten  times,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  stranger  going  up  was  likely  to  trip,  and 
on  coming  down  he  was  almost  sure  to  fall.  He 
could  not  coincide  with  the  author's  suggestion 
to  place  seats  on  landings.  If  they  were  put 
there  it  was  a  question  whether  any  one  would 
sit  on  them,  but  if  flowers  and  plants  were  ar- 
ranged there  they  would  be  seen.  There  re- 
mained the  question  what  to  do  with  the  cor- 
ners, and  these,  as  in  Queen  Anne  houses,  might 
be  occupied  by  little  cupboards,  in  which  choice 
china,  glass,  and  similar  knick-knacks  could  bs 
displayed. 

Mb.  Thomas  Poetee  said  Mr.  Webb  in  his 
excellent  paper  had  dwelt  much  on  the  position 
of  the  staircase,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  general 
rule  could  be  laid  down.  Each  house  must  be 
planned  to  meet  its  site  and  size,  and  as  a 
distinct  problem.  On  one  point  he  entirely 
differed  from  the  lecturer,  for  he  had  told  them 
that  in  some  houses  the  stairs  should  be  in  a 
retired  and  inconspicuous  place.  It  appeared 
to  him  that,  by  the  abolition  of  the  central  hall, 
they  had  lost  the  spacious  entrance  of  the  Queen 
Anne  dwelling,  while  they  had  retained  the 
small  stairs  and  upper  parts  of  a  house  of  that 
period.  In  planning  the  staircase,  which  was  a 
portion  of  the  house  in  constant  use,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  it  a  marked  and  conspicuous 
feature,  and  not  to  grudge  the  expenditure  of 
a  fair  sum  in  its  treatment.  Plenty  of  ventila- 
tion was  highly  important,  and  a  good  staircase 
afforded  one  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  this. 
At  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  in 
arranging  it  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  waste 
of  space  in  passages  and  corridors.  In  looking 
over  Mr.  Webb's  exhibited  plans,  while  he  con- 
sidered several  of  them  very  useful,  he  noticed 
one.  No.  12,  which  he  regarded  as  objection- 
able, particularly  on  account  of  the  step 
.shown  upon  the  landing.  People  did  not  expect 
to  have  a  step  there,  and  so  were  sure  to  trip 
over  it.  He  once  lived  at  Portsmouth,  in  a 
house  having  a  top  step  2in.  less  than  the  others, 
and  during  the  whole  period  he  was  there  he 
always  stumbled  over  this  exceptional  tread. 
He  knew  the  example  of  an  elliptically  set-out 
staircase  in  Queen  Anne's-gate  which  had  been 
illustrated,  and  considered  it  very  comfortable, 
while  quite  original  in  treatment.  It  was,  how- 
ever, 5ft.  wide,  and  however  suitable  for  adop- 
tion in  a  mansion,  it  would  be  impracticable  in  a 
small  dwelling  or  a  villa.  He  objected  to  one 
device  Mr.  Webb  had  advocated  and  shown  on 
plan,  that  of  turning  the  staircase  the  wrong 
way,  resting  against  the  front  wall  of  house. 
One  great  defect  was  that  it  necessarily  brouglit 
the  w.c.  against  the  centre  of  front  wall.  Far- 
ther than  this,  there  cotdd  be  no  basement  to 
.such  a  house,  (Mr.  Webb  :  I  explained  that  the 
plan  was  for  a  house  having  no  basements), 
and  would  not  admit  of  a  sufficient  landing. 
In  the  planning  of  treads  and  risers  lay  all  the 
difference  between  the  comfort  or  discomfort  that 
would  be  experienced  by  those  who  had  to  use 
them  in  daily  life.  Addressing  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  he  should  advise  them  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  notion  that  if  they  pro- 
vided a  9in.  tread  they  must  also  have  .i  Tin. 
riser.    His  own  experience  was  that  a  lOin. 


tread  was  the  most  comfortable,  and  that  a  riser 
should  never  be  higher  than  6iu.  Unnecessary 
landings  were  only  an  inconvenience.  The 
flig'hts  of  stops  at  either  end  of  Trafalgar -square 
had  been  much  praised  by  writers,  and  declared 
to  be  perfect ;  but,  as  a  fact,  they  were  very 
uncomfortable  ones  to  use.  He  would  next 
refer  to  the  treatment  of  staircases.  Many 
architects  were  in  danger  of  being  too  fussy  in 
their  details,  and  made  their  small  staircase 
much  too  heavy  and  elaborate  in  their  mould- 
ings. It  was  absurd  to  put  a  6in.  newel  and  a 
Sin.  rail  into  a  small  house.  Ho  held  in  his 
hand  a  specimen  of  a  prize  design  from  one  of 
the  building  papers — he  hoped  there  were  not 
many  competitors  for  this  £1,200  villa,  if  such  a 
design  carried  off  the  prize.  It  had  a  staircase 
3ft.  wide,  with  newel  Gin.  wide,  and  of  a  most 
elaborate  character  ;  the  balusters  were  Sin.  wide, 
and  not  turned,  but  double-bellied  Kke  stone ; 
and  the  hand-rail  was  6in.  deep  and  4in.  wide, 
and  could  never  be  executed  in  joinery.  He 
considered  the  usual  height  of  the  hand-rail  from 
the  tread,  about  3ft.,  was  too  g^eat.  He  should 
recommend  that  in  small  stairs  the  height  should 
not  exceed  2ft.  Sin.  for  the  rake  and  2ft.  9Ln.  on 
landings,  to  be  comfortable  for  ladies.  Since  he 
once  tried  these  dimensions  as  an  experiment, 
he  had  always  adopted  them  in  his  own  practice. 
Balusters  should  be  designed  of  such  an  outline 
as  to  be  readily  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  it  was 
imdesirable  to  cut  the  string-course.  Wainscot 
was  much  the  best  material  to  work  in,  espe- 
cially for  twisted  work,  for  which  pitch-pine  was 
quite  unsuitable.  Wood  should  not  be  introduced 
for  cornices  and  soffits,  or  the  whole  staircase  and 
well  would  appear  too  "boxy." 

Me.  Cole  Adams  showed  on  the  blackboard  a 
mode  which  he  had  recently  seen  adopted  for 
avoiding  the  difficulty  of  a  steep  descent,  where 
little  space  could  be  obtained,  viz.,  the  device  of 
scooping  out  one  half  of  each  step,  so  as  to  obtain 
two  levels  on  every  tread.  In  speculative 
builders  he  had  noticed  another  dodge  for  lessen- 
ing the  cost  of  dilapidations  which  seemed 
worth  attention.  It  consisted  in  cutting  two 
treads  from  a  plank  on  the  slant,  and  turning 
both  the  feather  edges  inside,  so  that  the  nosings 
were  the  stoutest  part  of  the  material.  He  con- 
cluded by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Webb  for  his  instructive  paper. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Claekson  said  Mr.  Webb  had  not 
insisted  on  what  he  regarded  as  a  perfectly  le- 
gitimate device  in  a  small  house,  namely,  on  the 
advisability  of  proportioning  the  staircase  so  as  to 
increase  the  width  of  headway  in  every  flight  up- 
wards. He,  like  the  President,  objected  to  Mr. 
Webb's  recommendation,  which  had  been  backed 
by  Mr.  Porter,  that  the  soffit,  cornice,  &c.,  should 
be  formed  of  plaster.  The  staircase  was,  or  ought 
to  be,  one  of  the  most  carefully-prepared  portions 
of  the  joinery,  and  was  made  of  the  most  fully- 
seasoned  timber  employed.  Now,  if  a  plaster 
soffit  were  applied  to  it,  the  chances  were  that 
the  wet  mass  would  tend  to  warp  and  dislocate 
the  joinery.  For  this  reason,  wood  was  a  better 
material  for  these  adjuncts.  He  feared  the 
author  of  the  paper  had  hardly  considered  the 
difficulty  of  covering  them  with  carpet  when  he 
recommended  the  use  of  frequent  half-landings. 
He  differed  from  him  on  another  point  also,  in 
his  objection  to  central  staircases.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  that  in  the  town-house  of  the 
future,  in  which  there  would  be  a  comparatively 
limited  frontage,  the  central  method  would  be 
' '  the  ' '  treatment  for  a  staircase.  But  this  feature 
would,  he  anticipated,  be  contrived  on  something 
more  resembling  the  American  plan  than  we  were 
now  accustomed  to.  Each  pair  of  houses  would 
be  treated  together  with  a  central  staircase, 
divided  by  a  glass  screen,  and  thus  more  light 
and  tetter  ventilation  would  be  given  to  the 
middle  of  the  block,  and  all  the  best  rooms  could 
be  placed  upon  the  frontage  with  as  little  loss 
of  space  as  possible.  Unless  there  was  some 
reason  for  obscuring  the  view — something  which 
ought  not  to  be  seen,  an  architect  should  not 
stain  the  staircase  glazing  ;  but  in  this  matter 
one  was  frequently  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
wishes  of  the  occupier,  who  often  preferred  the 
conventional  treatment.  An  instance  occurred 
in  his  own  practice  where  he  designed  and  saw 
executed  a  window,  in  which,  while  the  lower 
part  was  obscured,  he  had  provided  a  distinctly- 
marked  and  broad  transom,  above  which  was 
clear  glass.  On  visiting  the  house  after  it  was 
occupied,  he  found  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
windows  had  been  filled  with  obscure  glass,  and 
his  client  explained  that  the  lady  of  the  house 


had  been  chaffed  by  her  friends  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  money  to  complete  the  windows, 
and  so  had  been  obliged  to  alter  it.  Twisted 
balusters  were  frequently  and  loudly  con- 
demned, but  there  was  a  good  rea.^on  for  their 
employment,  namely,  that  they  enabled  the  eye 
to  glide  imperceptibly  from  one  series  of  three 
balusters  on  a  tread  to  the  next  three,  whereas, 
if  they  were  simply  tumed,  the  difference  be- 
tween rake  of  handrail  above,  and  the  series  of 
sots  of  three  balusters  below,  produced  a  jostling 
effect.  He  could  not  resume  his  seat  without 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Webb  for 
his  very  original  paper,  which  was  a  fitting  suc- 
cessor to  the  equally -practical  one  on  "  Win- 
dows," read  by  the  same  author  a  few  sessions 
smce.  Mr.  Aston  Webb  had  made  a  discovery 
• — not  perhaps  a  wonderful  one  in  itself,  since 
such  papers  could  be  Y.'ritten  ;  but  he  tad  made 
the  important  discovery  that  lie  could  write  them, 
and  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  their  hearty 
thanks. 

The  Peesident  then  put  the  motion  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  acknowledging  it,  ob- 
served that  all  the  speakers  had  objected  to  his 
condemnation  of  the  central  haU  and  staircase 
treatment  of  the  house  plan  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing that,  he  remained  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
Too  often  a  fine  staircase  was  almost  entirely  use- 
less, and  occupied  space  which  could  be  more 
sensibly  disposed  of  in  rooms.  White  drugget 
had  been  objected  to  by  the  President.  It  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  he  had  advocated 
the  use  of  a  narrow  strip  where  oak  was  used, 
but  had  not  proposed  to  use  where  the  wood  was 
painted  and  grained.  He  feared  Mr.  Porter 
was  in  error  as  to  his  figures  in  what  he  had 
said  in  favour  of  a  lower  handrail  than  was  com- 
mon. He  should  certainly  recommend  that  it 
be  measured  and  experimented  upon  before  so 
low  a  rail  was  adopted.  He  recollected  that  at 
the  Traveller's  Club  there  was  a  very  low  hand- 
rail, and  a  man  fell  over  it  and  was  kUled  ;  and 
at  the  inquest  there  was  some  talk  of  bringing 
the  architect  up  to  answer  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. Mr.  Cole  Adams's  feather-edged 
method  of  cutting  two  treads  from  a  plank 
had  been  often  tried,  but  he  did  not  think  much 
of  it,  and  it  certainly  did  not  prevent  wear  of 
tread,  and  the  consequent  claim  for  dilapidations 
at  the  end  of  a  lease.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  to  increase  the 
height  at  the  first  floor. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  on  January  7th,  when  Mr.  C.  E.  Pink, 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Excursion  sub-committee, 
will  read  a  paper,  entitled  "A  Week  in  Nor- 
folk." 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  SEWAGE  PRE- 
CIPITATION. 

A PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Dr. 
W.  Wallace  before  the  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society,  on  Monday  w^ek.  He  pre- 
mised that  the  mixed  composition  of  sewage 
constituted  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
disposing  of  it,  and  the  practical  question  turned 
on  how  sewage  could  be  got  rid  of  in  the  most 
convenient,  least  injurious,  and  least  expensive 
manner.  He  then  described  the  treatment  of 
sewage  by  precipitation,  as  carried  out  in  a 
number  of  English  towns,  including  Leicester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Bolton,  Windsor, 
Coventry,  and  Aylesbury.  Purification  by 
chemical  treatment  had,  he  remarked,  been  much 
misunderstood,  and,  consequently,  discredited 
because  it  had  not  done  all  that  had  been  claimed 
for  it.  Some  had  been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a 
failure,  and  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
hope,  no  doubt,  of  making  a  profit  by  the  sale 
of  the  precipitate  or  sludge  must  be  abandoned, 
as  experience  had  shown  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  realised,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
cess should  not  be  adopted  for  the  purification  of 
sewage.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  of  all  the 
substances  proposed  as  precipitates  the  one  that 
appeared  to  be  most  capable  of  general  applica- 
tion was  lime,  and  passing  on  to  speak  of  the 
system  of  precipitation  which  it  was  desirable  to 
adopt  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  said  he  did  not 
consider  it  imperative  that  this  point  should  be 
settled  before  proceeding  with  the  wor'KS.  For 
both  systems,  that  using  lime  and  that  in  which 
sulphate  of  ammonia  with  or  without  lime 
was  employed,  the  same  tanks,  apparatus, 
and  filtering  beds  were   required,   the  only 
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difference  being  that,  when  the  latter  process  was 
used,  the  filtering  beds  did  not  require  to  be 
quite  so  extensive  as  when  lime  was  adopted  as 
the  precipitant.  Glasgow  was  well  situated  for 
both  processes  ;  lime  of  the  finest  quality  could  be 
had  at  from  12s.  to  Ha.  per  ton,  and,  probably,  from 
the  dilute  nature  of  the  sewage,  15  ewt.  per  million 
gallons  would  suffice.  On  the  other  hand,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  containing  also  some  sulphate 
of  iron,  could  be  made  in  the  district  from  the 
waste  shale  of  the  coalfields  at  a  very  low  pi'ice, 
and  the  use  of  this  precipitant  would  keep  down 
the  quantity  of  sludge.  The  disposal  of  this 
substance  waf  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations in  the  establishment  of  sewage-pre- 
cipitation works.  There  was  a  vast  quantity  of 
waste  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  which 
might  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  valuable  by 
means  of  the  sludge,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  sludge  should  not  be  sent  off  to  considerable 
distances  by  railway,  as  was  done  at  present 
with  the  town  refuse,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
arable  land.  By  having  several  precipitation 
works,  facilities  would  be  given  for  conveying 
the  sludge  in  various  directions.  Whatever 
system  of  precipitation  was  adopted,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sludge  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
pottant  elements  in  the  calculation  of  cost.  He 
had  estimated  that  the  sewage  of  Glasgow — 40 
to  70  millions  of  gallons  daily — would  produce 
a  quantity  of  slu'dge  which,  in  the  dried  state, 
would  amount  daily  to  135  tons  ;  but  as  it  must  be 
dealt  with  in  its  worst  condition,  it  would  be  a 
fair  estimate  to  take  five  times  this,  or  675  tons, 
as  the  quantity  to  be  daily  got  rid  of.  If  lime 
alone  were  used  as  the  precipitant,  an  average  of 
about  40  tons  would  be  required  daily,  which 
at  128.  per  ton,  would  cost  £24  per  day,  or  £8,760 
per  annum.  The  total  cost  of  working  the  pre- 
cipitation process,  not  including  interest  on 
works,  would  probably  amount  to  somewhere 
about  £25,000  per  annum.  The  question 
whether  the  effluent  from  precipitation  would 
putrefy  and  cause  a  nuisance,  after  mixing 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  clean  river 
water,  was  one  which  had  engaged  his  attention, 
and  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  he 
had  made  during  the  past  year,  proved  to  him 
that  Glasgow  sewage,  properly  defecated  and 
introduced  into  the  Clyde  at  a  point  below  the 
city,  would  not  under  any  circumstances  give 
rise  to  a  nuisance.  In  regard  to  whether  lime 
or  alumina  was  the  more  effective  agent  for  pre- 
cipitation, his  observations  appeared  to  indicate 
that  although  alumina  produced  a  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  effluent,  the  advantages  at- 
tained by  its  use  were  not  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  purification 
which  might  be  set  down  at  about  four  times 
that  of  lime.  If,  however,  a  very  cheap  variety 
of  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  some  sulphate  of 
iron  could  be  obtained,  or  if  the  liquor  got  by  lixi- 
viating calcined  alum  shale  was  available ;  if,  in 
fact,  the  cost  of  alumina  or  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron  could  be  approximated  to  that 
of  lime,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending its  use  in  prtference  to  lime.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace concluded  by  referring  to  an  ingenious 
system  for  the  puiification  of  sewage  and  the 
utilisation  of  one  of  its  constituents,  invented  by 
Mr.  Peter  Spenoe,  of  the  Pendleton  Alum  Works, 
Manchester,  and  added  that  a  process  for  the 
extremely  rapid  oxidation  of  the  effluent  from 
precipitation  of  lime  or  alumina,  by  which  it 
would  be  rendered  entirely  innocuous  before 
being  discharged  into  the  river,  and  that  at  a 
trifling  cost,  had  been  brought  before  him.  He 
was  not  at  present  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  or  the  details  of  the  process, 
but  he  trusted  it  would  be  brought  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  by  the  inventor  during 
the  present  session. 


THE   TOWERS   OF  WIMBORNE 
MINSTER. 

A VESTRY-MEETING  was  held  at  Wim- 
bome,  Dorset,  on  Tuesday  week,  to 
consider  a  report  made  on  the  condition  of  the 
Minster  towers,  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the 
architect  employed  to  survey  them,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Wyatt,  who  was  the  architect  during  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Minster.  Mr.  Christian  stated  that 
his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  north-east  pier  of  the  central  tower, 
which  was  fractured  on  the  east  face.  The 
fracture  was  somewhat  serious,  as  indicative  of 


disruption  in  the  body  of  the  pier,  but  the 
masoniy  all  round  was  so  good  and  sound  that 
he  did  not  think  anj  immediate  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended.  He  suggested  that  the  crack 
should  be  carefully  watched  for  the  slightest 
movement,  and  added  that  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter,  with  efficient  shoring,  to  make 
good  the  defective  masonry.  As  to  the  upper 
portion  of  this  tower,  and  more  especially  its 
western  face  and  parapets,  he  did  not  think  that 
repairs  could,  with  safety,  be  much  longer 
delayed.  The  western  parajjct  had  long  been  in 
an  unsafe  state,  and  was  now  supported  by 
props,  but  it  urgently  needed  rebuilding;  and 
the  parapets  on  the  other  sides  of  the  tower  also 
required  repair.  A  still  more  pressing  matter 
was  the  repair  of  the  arcading  in  the  bell-story, 
notably  on  the  west  side,  but  in  a  lessor  degree 
on  the  east.  The  repair  of  this  work  could  not 
be,  with  safety,  much  longer  delayed,  but  with- 
out examination  from  a  scaffold  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  how  far  it  must  extend. 
He  should  advise  doing  the  least  possible, 
consistently  with  making  thoroughly  sound 
work  ;  but  it  was  essentially  necessary  that 
further  decay  should  be  arrested  by  stopping  out 
the  wet  and  making  sslid  all  stonework  at  pre- 
sent more  or  less  decayed.  This  could  only  be 
properly  done  under  direction,  and  by  very  care- 
ful and  experienced  masons.  As  regarded  the 
parapets,  though  the  detail  was  coarse,  and  not 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  tower,  he  deprecated 
any  change  of  form  or  the  removal  of  any  but 
unsound  or  really  perished  stones  ;  but  excepting 
the  pinnacles,  the  greater  part  of  the  masonry 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  reset  to  make 
sound  work.  To  the  western  tower,  a  very 
great  amount  of  work  was  needed,  but  this 
woidd  be  chiefly  surface  work,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  bell-chamber  windows.  The  tower 
was  not,  he  remarked,  a  very  well- constructed 
one,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  present  con- 
dition to  give  cause  for  alarm.  The  external 
repair  should  not,  however,  be  delayed  longer 
than  necessity  required,  and  wherever  there  was 
a  risk  of  penetration  of  wet  into  the  interior 
of  the  walls,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  excluded  by  stopping  with  Portland 
cement. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Christian  was  adopted,  and 
it  was  also  decided  to  obtain  approximate  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  whole  of 
the  repairs  recommended,  and  the  cost  of 
thoroughly  repairiog  both  towers. 


SCARBOROUGH  HARBOUR. 

EXTENSIVE  works  of  improvements  and  ex- 
tension have  just  been  completed  at  Scar- 
borough Harbour,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Howkins,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh.  They 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  resident  engineer  to  the  commissioners, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Wild,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  The  works, 
which  were  begun  as  far  back  as  March,  1879, 
have  iacluded  the  excavation  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  both  the  outer  and  inner  harbours 
to  a  depth  of  14ft.  below  high  water  ordinary 
spring  tides,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  area  to  a  depth  of  r2ft.  below  high- 
water  ordinary  spring  tides;  at  the  same  time 
the  piers  have  been  lengthened,  widened,  and 
rebuilt.  The  material  removed  from  the  bed  of 
the  harbour  consisted  of  sand  and  boulders  in 
great  numbers,  the  work  being  done  by  dredg- 
ing, by  hand  labour,  and  by  steam  cranes, 
filling  barges  which  were  towed  out  to  sea  and 
their  contents  discharged  into  deep  water. 
Part  of  the  excavation  was  removed  in  waggons 
drawn  up  the  slipway  and  tilted  into  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill,  from  which  place  the 
sand  was  washed  away  quite  free  of  the  harbour. 
The  outer  harbour  has  an  area  of  5j  acres,  and 
has  been  deepened  by  an  average  depth  of  about 
3J-feet ;  in  some  parts  over  oft.  of  earth  has  been 
removed.  The  inner  harbour  has  an  area  of  9 
acres,  and  has  been  deepened  by  an  average 
depth  of  about  4ft.  The  old  dolphins,  which 
occupied  a  large  area  in  both  harbours,  have  been 
removed  and  13  mooring  buoys,  have  been  sub- 
stituted. These  buoys  are  attached  to  large 
concrete  blocks,  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  new  bottom  of  the  harbours.  The 
quay  walls  of  Vincent's  Pier,  having  been  under- 
mined in  the  process  of  dee2>ening  the  harbour, 
have  been  underpinned,  an  operation  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  West  Pier,  which  had 
a  length  of  500ft.,  and  which  was  only  27ft. 


wide,  has  been  lengthened  and  widened,  and  is 
now  740ft.  long  and  70ft.  wide.  This  pier  is 
formed  of  a  face- wall  of  Portland  cement  con - 
erets,  built  in  position,  and  filled  in  behind  -with 
materials  obtained  from  the  harbours  during 
the  excavating  process.  The  concrete  wall  is 
about  23ft.  in  height  from  foundation  to  cope, 
and  is  made  of  Portland  cement  concrete  laid  in 
blocks  consisting  of  Portland  cement,  from  Lon- 
don, of  the  highest  equality,  and  gravel  got  chiefly 
from  Carnclian  Bay  m  cobles,  and  also  from 
the  shore  beyond  the  Spa.  In  some  instances  a  mass 
of  concrete,  weighing  about  300  tons,  was  made  at 
one  operation,  and  in  no  instance  was  any  block 
made  of  less  weight  than  about  100  tons.  The  old 
entrance  between  the  former  West  Pier,  and  the 
Island  Pier  has  been  closed  and  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  100ft.  in  width  between  Viucent's  Pier 
and  the  circular  head  of  the  new  pier,  the  Island 
Pier  being  entirely  removed.  The  construction 
of  the  new  pior  was  somewhat  arduous,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  suffi- 
cient foundation.  The  red  clay,  common  in  the 
district,  was  found  to  lie  at  a  depth  of  about  10 
or  12ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  sheet  piling  into  the  clay  to 
enable  the  wall  to  be  properly  founded.  Fending 
piling  has  been  driven  along  both  sides  of  the 
pier  to  enable  vessels  to  lie  against  the  pier  while 
loading  or  discharging  goods.  The  surface  of  the 
pier  is  macadamised.  The  buoys  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Shanks  and  Co., 
of  London  and  Arbroath.  The  original  estimate 
was  about  £13,000,  but  the  total  cost  is  expected 
to  amount  to  between  £16,000  and  £17,000. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Morrison, 
of  Edinburgh. 


ALMANACS  AND  DIARIES. 

MESSRS.  HUDSON  AND  KEARNS  have 
sent  us  their  usual  batch  of  diaries  and 
patent  blotting-pads  for  1881.  These  have  now 
become  recognised  necessities  in  architects'  and 
builders'  offices,  and  little  recommendation  is 
needed  on  our  part.  We  may  remind  our  readers 
thatNos.  11,  12,  and  13  are  those  more  especially 
suited  to  their  requirements.  Even  if  the  dis- 
tinctive useful  features  which  these  diaries  pos- 
sess were  absent,  they  would  be  among  the 
cheapest  published  at  the  prices.  The  City  Diary, 
1881  (London:  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge),  is 
published  for  the  eighteenth  time,  and  gives  much 
information  useful  to  City  men,  besides  being  a 
good  cheap  shilling  diary.  The  Railway  Diary 
and  Official  Directory  (London  :  McCorquodale 
and  Co.),  will  be  found  serviceable  by  all  civil 
engineers  and  others  doing  business  with  the 
railway  companies.  The  Professional  Pocket  Book 
and  Diary  (London :  Rudall  Carte  and  Co.),  is 
intended  for  the  musical  profession. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ceoydon  Boaed  Schools.  — The  School  Board 
for  Croydon  recently  invited  plans  in  limited 
competition  for  a  new  school  in  the  Sydenham- 
road,  and  from  the  ten  designs  submitted,  that 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Dashwood  House,  New 
Broad-street,  has  been  selected  for  execution. 
The  new  schools  will  accommodate  750  children, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £5,400. 

Eastbouene. — We  hear  from  the  Eastloumc 
Standard,  and  other  sources,  that  the  local  board 
of  Eastbourne  have  decided  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  their  own  building  surveyor,  Mr. 
Schmidt,  and  have  practically  shelved  the  design 
which  has  been  awarded  the  premium  of  £75,  by 
Mr.  Foulkes,  of  Birminoham.  The  new  building 
is  to  cost  only  £5,000,  just  a  fourth  of  the  con- 
templated outlay.  A  writer  in  the  Eastbourne 
Slandari  asks  what  circumstances  have  dictated 
this  step,  and  reasonably  inquires  why  com- 
petitors should  have  been  invited,  and  a  pre- 
mium awarded.  The  design  premiated  could 
have  been  carried  out  in  sections,  and  no  economy 
seems  to  be  gained  by  erecting  a  building  that 
will  be  found  insufficient  in  a  few  years. 

SwMDOJT. — In  a  limited  competition  for 
laying  out  and  draining  new  cemetery,  and 
erecting  chapel,  mortuary,  care-taker's  lodge, 
&c.,  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  of  Swindon, 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Burial  Board,  and 
the  works  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

The  Raises  Memoeial  Cntnicn. — The  Glou- 
cester Journal  and  the  Gloucester  Chronicle  both 
published  on  the  16th  inst.  the  following  report 
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of  the  sub-committee,  who  examined  the  plans 
in  this  competitioa  :  "We  have  rcneived  up- 
wards of  40  sets  of  drawings  in  answer  to  our 
advertisement.  Some  of  them  are  extremely 
good.  The  task  that  devolved  upon  us  was  a 
difficult  and  delicate  one.  A  largo  church  is 
absolutely  needed  for  the  rapidly  pressing  wants 
of  the  South  Hamlet.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  by  the  repre- 
sentative City  and  County  Committee,  that  the 
most  fitting  memorial  to  the  founder  of  Sunday 
Schools  would  be  such  a  church.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  whole  country,  but  the 
response  to  it  has  been  disappointing.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sum  promised  and  received 
has  been  from  local  sources.  It  is  obvious  that 
although  by  adopting  an  economical  style  of 
architecture,  and  dispensing  with  unnecessary 
ornamentation,  a  church  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  the  population  may  be  provided, 
yet  a  distinctive  and  handsome  church,  worthy 
of  being  considered  as  a  memorial  of  so  import- 
ant an  event  as  the  c  immencement  of  Sunday 
schools,  could  only  be  built  at  a  great  expense. 
The  committee  therefore  were  in  this  dilemma. 
A  large  church  to  accommodate  800  adults  was 
required,  but  the  sum  at  our  disposal  was  small. 
We  had  spent  £800  in  the  purchase  of  the  site, 
and  force  of  circumstances  compelled  us  to  fix 
on  £4,500  as  the  sum  to  be  spent  on  the  church 
— exclusive  of  the  spire  or  tower.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  plans,  13  were  selected, 
including  amongst  them  those  of  four  local 
architects,  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  them.  This  sub-committee  held 
several  meetings,  and  carefully  studied  the 
respective  merits  of  the  13  designs.  They  also 
obtained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  persons 
well  versed  both  in  church  building  and  archi- 
tecture, and  received  from  them  valuable  and 
exhaustive  reports.  In  addition  to  this  the  40 
sets  of  drawings  have  been  re-examined,  and  the 
selection  of  the  13  has  been  ratified  and 
approved.  It  was  gratifying  to  discover  a 
singular  accord  of  testimony  on  the  part  of  those 
who  assisted  the  sub-committee  with  their 
advice.  After  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
an  anxious  consideration  we  have  adopted  the 
d-sigQ  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Capel  N.  Ti-ipp, 
and  we  bring  it  before  you  in  the  belief  that  a 
church  built  in  accordance  with  these  plans  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  South  Hamlet." 
The  selected  design  was  also  described  in  both 
the  Gloucester  newspapers  already  mentioned 
in  precisely  similar  terms,  as  follows: — "The 
plan  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  transepts  and 
choir.  The  latter  occupies  one  bay  of  the  nave 
arcade,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  low  stone  screen, 
the  sacrarium  having  merely  the  requisite  space 
within  the  kneeling  step.  The  organ  chamber 
is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  choir.  Distinct 
vestries,  with  entrance  lobby  for  clergy  and 
choir,  are  conveniently  situated,  and  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  for  the  general  congregration 
are  well  provided  for  by  three  porches  ;  that  on 
the  west  being  especially  intended  for  exit.  It 
is  proposed  to  seat  the  church  with  open 
benches,  accommodating  800  persons,  those 
intended  for  children  being  placed  on  the  north 
of  the  choir.  The  font  is  placed  immediately 
under  the  west  window.  The  style  chosen  is 
that  of  the  plate-tracery  period,  which,  from 
its  simplicity  and  solidity,  admits  of  the  employ- 
ment of  either  brick  or  stone  in  the  construction 
as  circumstances  dictate,  and  with  very  trifling 
alteration  in  detail.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
tower  being  built  at  some  future  time  at  the 
south-east  of  the  nave  without  in  any  way 
affecting  the  interior  of  the  church  or  its  ser- 
vices, and  a  bell-cot  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  roof,  forms  part  of  the  present  design. 
The  nave  fittings  are  proposed  to  be  executed 
in  red  deal,  and  those  of  the  choir  in  selected 
pitc'i-pine,  and  the  former  material  will  be  used 
for  all  exposed  timbers  in  the  roof,  which  will 
be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  aisles  and 
other  approaches  and  spaces  will  be  paved  with 
plain  tiles,  while  the  choir  and  sacrarium  will 
receive  more  handsome  treatment.  The  form 
of  memorial  suggested  by  the  architect  is  the 
introduction  of  stained  glass  having  special 
reference  to  the  life  of  5,obert  Raikes,  and  a 
handsome  reredos  with  a  bas-relief  of  an  appro- 
priate nature.  Every  provision  is  made  in  the 
design  for  a  system  of  ventilation  and  heating, 
and  the  form  of  roof  adopted  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, render  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  church 
satisfactory.  The  interior  treatment  of  the 
church  will  much  depend  upon  circumstances 


and  the  materials  employed,  but  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  f  utura  decoration,  although  the 
object  of  the  architect  has  been  to  produce  a 
town  church  of  simple  detail,  and  inexpensive 
materials,  which  shall  depend  for  any  effect  it 
may  possess  upon  the  breadth  of  treatment  and 
general  properties." 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

CiEEJfCESTER.— The  anuual  distribution  of 
prizes  gained  by  the  students  of  this  school  took 
place  at  the  town  hall  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr. 
T.  Gambler  Parry,  before  giving  the  prizes, 
highly  congratulated  the  students  on  having 
been  awarded,  in  the  national  competition,  so 
great  a  distinction  as  one  of  the  ten  gold  medals 
offered  by  the  Department,  besides  two  silver 
and  one  bronze  medal.  He  then  delivered  an 
address  upon  fine  art.  The  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Francis  Gibbons  for  a  design  for  a 
pavement ;  the  silver  medals  both  fell  to  Alfred 
Hall  for  designs  for  treatment  of  side  of  ball- 
room (a  design,  which  had  also  won  the 
Plasterers'  Co. 's  prize  of  8  guineas),  and  for  silver 
cup,  and  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  B.  Pratt  for  a 
pavement  design.  Ten  third-grade  prizes,  one 
art  master's  certificate,  and  eight-second  grade 
prizes  were  also  gained  by  students  in  addition 
to  ten  certificates.  The  report  of  the  committee 
showed  that  the  school  was  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition financially. 

Derby. — On  Monday  evening  Sir  "William 
Harcourt  distributed  the  prizes  won  at  the  recent 
government  examinations  by  students  attending 
the  Central  School  of  Art,  Green  Hill,  Derby.  In 
the  course  of  a  brief  subsequent  address  he  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  that  the 
school  not  only  afforded  amusement — though  he 
did  not  undervalue  that,  because  graceful  amuse- 
ment, such  as  the  pursuit  of  art,  was  one  of  the 
graces  and  decorations  of  life, — but  that  it 
afforded  also  in  machine  drawings,  geometry, 
and  architecture  an  occupation  which  might  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  pupils  in  their  future 
career.  Looking  back  fifty  years  he  contem- 
plated with  horror  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  his  youth,  and  if  some  of  the  students 
who  were  present  on  that  occasion  could  have 
seen  the  horse-hair  sofas,  the  marine  curtains, 
the  carpets,  the  papers,  the  coal  scuttles,  and  the 
fenders  which  prevailed  half  a  century  ago  they 
would  have  been  able  to  estimate  the  progress 
which  we  had  made  in  art.  He  had  that  even- 
ing given  prizes  for  wall  decoration,  which  was 
in  itself  an  indication  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  he  was  also  glad  to  hear  that 
fair  advance  was  being  made  in  the  decorative 
art  in  plate,  in  which  certainly  of  late  years 
England  had  not  been  so  distinguishable  as  she 
ought  to  have  been.  As  showing  what  an  advance 
had  been  made  in  these  arts,  he  would  ask  them 
to  compare  the  children's  books  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present  day. 

DoECHESTER. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
supporters  of  this  school  of  art  was  held  last 
week,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bankes  in  the  chair.  The 
treasurers'  statement  showed  that  the  total 
receipt  of  fees  had  been  £113  Is. — five  guineas 
decrease  on  the  previous  year.  The  committee's 
report  spoke  of  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
morning  students,  and  stated  that  at  the  annual 
Government  examinations  30  presented  them- 
selves, of  whom  16  were  successful  against  12 
last  year,  and  six  of  these  obtained  prizes  as 
compared  with  2  in  1879.  A  mimber  of  local 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  students  who  passed 
as  "excellent." 

Dundee.  —  The  thirteenth  annual  presenta- 
tion of  prizes  and  certificates  at  the  Dundee 
School  of  Art  took  place  on  Friday  night,  the 
distribution  being  made  by  Earl  Dalhousie.  The 
results  of  the  Government  examination  were 
reported  to  show  a  marked  improvement  in  art 
upon  those  of  last  year,  while  those  in  science 
were  about  the  same.  In  the  former  branch,  38 
third-grade  prizes,  2  silver  medals,  and  2  bronze 
medals  were  obtained,  as  against  23  third - 
grade  prizes,  and  one  bronze  medal,  last  year. 
The  number  of  students  showed  a  satisfactory 
increase. 

Newcastle  -  ON  -  Tyne. — The  presentation  of 
prizes  in  connection  with  the  Newcastle  School 
of  Art  took  place  last  week.  The  report  of  the 
committee  stated  : — The  number  of  students  who 
attended  the  school  during  the  year  has  been 
220,  showing  a  decrease  of  21  since  last  year. 


The  annual  Government  examinations  were  held 
on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  April,  when  80  candi- 
dates were  e-xamined  in  one  or  more  subjects  of 
the  second  grade,  viz.,  freehand  drawing,  model 
drawing,  practical  geometry,  and  linear  per- 
spective ;  49  of  these  candidates  were  success- 
ful. The  total  number  of  papers  worked  was 
114,  G2  of  which  were  successful,  17  being 
marked  excellent  and  2  good.  The  analysis  of 
the  examination  stands  thus  . — 


Freehand. 

Examined          47  .... 

Passed   19  .... 

Prizes   2 


Model   Praclioal  Per- 
Drawing.  Geometry,  speetive. 

  32    16    19 

  17    10    16 

3    4 


11  full  certificates  have  been  granted. 
Of  the  works  executed  in  the  school  during  the 
year,  187  students  sent  2,028.  Of  these,  407 
were  in  the  advanced  section,  executed  by  49 
pupils  ;  the  remainder  were  elementary  works, 
including  shaded  ornament  from  cast,  outline 
from  cast,  outline  of  figure  and  ornament  from 
copy,  practical  geometry,  and  linear  perspective. 
Of  the  above  students  who  sent  work,  8  only  in 
the  advanced  section  of  the  evening  class  were 
considered  by  the  examiners  at  South  Kensing- 
ton to  have  executed  a  full  year's  work  satis- 
factorily, and  20  in  the  elementary  section. 
One  national  book  prize  has  been  awarded,  and 
eight  third  grade  prizes  at  the  national  competi- 
tion, five  of  which  were  for  works  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  painting  and  design.  Free 
studentships  were  awarded  to  two  students  of 
the  evening  class  who  had  submitted  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  work.  In  the  local  competi- 
tion twelve  prizes  were  awarded. 

CHIPS. 

The  local  board  of  Sowerby-bridge  proceeded  on 
Wednesday  week  to  the  appointment  of  a  gas 
manager.  There  were  70  candidates,  from  whom 
five  had  been  selected  by  a  committee.  On  being 
put  to  the  vote,  Mr.  John  Marsland,  of  Newry, 
was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum;  the 
second  pl  ice  being  taken  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Buckley,  of 
Sheffield. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates 
to  students  of  the  school  of  science  and  art  at 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  16th  inst.  It  was  reported  that  in  the  art 
school  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  of 
students'  fees.  Government  grant,  and  also  in  the 
number  of  works  sent  to  South  Kensington,  of 
which  there  were  442  in  the  past  session.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Watts  Hallewell,  on  behalf  of  the 
students,  presented  two  silver  teapots  to  Mr.  Broad, 
master  of  the  art  school. 

A  new  breakwater  has  just  been  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  High-street,  Walton-ou-the-Naze, 
in  the  hope  of  checking  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  It 
is  formed  of  masonry  and  is  115ft.  in  length ;  the 
work  has  been  executed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Goddard. 

A  new  mission  church  and  schools  at  Fishergate, 
near  Brighton,  were  opened  on  Monday  week.  The 
buildings  are  constiuoted  of  red  brick,  with  a  spar- 
ing use  of  stone  for  dressings,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  of  Brighton,  is  the  architect. 

The  local  board  of  Goole  are  in  treaty  with  the 
rivers  Au'e  and  Calder  Navigation  for  the  purchase 
of  the  local  gas-works  and  undertaking  from  the 
Navigation. 

The  first  meeting  of  a  Public  Sea- Water  Baths 
Company,  which  proposes  to  establish  baths  at 
Lowestoft,  and  to  which  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Co.  has  subscribed  part  of  the  capital,  was 
held  last  week.  Messrs.  Clenence  and  Oldham 
Chambers  have  been  appointed  architects. 

A  "  stf  eple- Jack "  named  Bichard  Noble,  of 
Birmingham,  was  killed  on  Wednesday  week  whilst 
repairing  a  chimney  stalk  at  Chance's  glass-works, 
Spon-lane,  West  Bromwich.  Deceased  had  in- 
serted spikes  in  the  chimney,  to  which  ladders  were 
affixed.  When  he  had  taken  his  position  to 
commence  work  one  of  the  spikes  gave  way,  the 
ladder  snapped,  and  Noble  fell  a  distance  of  90ft. 
to  the  ground. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  ot  the  city  cf 
London  last  week  adopted  a  report  of  the  markets' 
committee,  recommending  an  expenditure  of 
£12,000  for  additional  lairaga  accommodation  for 
550  beasts  at  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptford. 
At  the  same  meeting  new  duties  wereassigned  to  the 
two  bridge  masters,  and  their  salaries  were  inoreasi  d 
from  £53  for  the  senior,  and  £33  for  the  junior 
master,  to  £250  and  £200  respectively. 

A  stained  glass  window  was  last  week  placed  in 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Chard,  Somer- 
setshire, as  a  memorial  of  the  late  vicar.  The 
window  is  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London. 
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Blackhurn. —  The  church  of  St.  Philip, 
Griffin,  Blackbum,  was  consecrated  on  the  15th 
inst.  It  is  a  substantial  etructura  of  Early- 
English  character,  built  of  local  rubblo  masonry, 
and  faced  with  Torkshiro  parpoints,  -with  tooled 
ashlar  dressings.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered, 
covered  externally  with  blue  and  purple  slates. 
Tho  plan  comprises  nave,  89ft.  Gin.  by  30ft., 
and  49ft.  to  ridge,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
lift.  Gin.  wide;  chancel,  same  width  as  the 
nave,  and  30ft.  9in.  in  length  ;  two  vestries  for 
clergy  and  choir  on  the  north  side  of  chancel ; 
organ-chamber  on  the  south;  a  tower,  H2ft. 
high,  at  west  end  of  south  aisle,  and  north 
porch.  The  aisles  arc  laid  with  stone  land- 
ings, and  the  chancel  with  ornamental  tiles  ;  the 
church  is  warmed  by  hot  water ;  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  seated  with  open  benches  of  pitch-pine, 
stained  and  varnished  ;  the  choir-seats,  prayer- 
desk,  and  Communion-rail  are  of  oak.  The 
pulpit  and  font  are  of  Bath  and  other  stones, 
enriched  with  dark  marble,  and  the  lectern  of 
polished  brass.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
600  persons,  and  the  total  cost  is  about  £8,000. 
The  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Stones  and  Sons,  of  Blackbum,  contractors, 
from  the  design^  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  E.R.I.B.A., 
Manchester. 

Brighouse. — The  walls  of  a  new  silk-mill  on 
the  West  Holme  Estate  are  now  up,  and  the 
roof  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  rearing 
supper  was  held  on  Saturday  night  week.  There 
were  about  150  persons  present,  including  Mr. 
Kershaw,  the  proprietor ;  Mr.  George  Hepworth, 
the  architect ;  and  the  contractors— Mr.  James 
Dyson,  mason  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bottomley,  joiner  ; 
Messrs.  Mackrell  and  Exley,  ironfounders, 
Elland  ;  Messrs.  Hill  and  Nelson,  slaters,  Brad- 
ford ;  Mr.  "William  Brook,  plumber  and  glazier ; 
Mr.  J oseph  "Wood,  plasterer  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Mit- 
chell, painter.  The  building  is  a  four-story 
one,  GGft.  high,  the  entire  length  being  300ft. 
8in.,  and  the  width  49ft.  4in.  The  building 
is  of  stone  from  local  quarries,  and  is  the 
largest  let  in  one  contract  at  one  time  in  Brig- 
house. 

Derby. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  Trinity 
Church,  Derby,  was  laid  on  "Wednesday  week. 
The  church  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  transept,  chancel,  choir-aisles,  and 
vestry.  The  nave  will  be  89ft.  l^in.  long,  and 
the  chancel  34ft.,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the 
building  will  be  123ft.  Ijin.  The  width  of  the 
nave  will  be  25ft.,  and  the  nsrth  and  south 
aisles  18ft.  Gin.  each,  while  the  total  width  at 
this  portion  of  the  church  from  wall  to  wall  will 
be  67ft.  Gin.  The  chancel  will  be  2oft.  wide, 
and  the  north  and  south  chancel -aisles  each  14ft. 
with  a  total  width  between  the  walls  of  58ft. 
Gin.  _  The  greatest  width  is  where  the  transept 
will  join  the  building,  and  there  it  wUl  reach  a 
span  of  74ft.  Gin.  The  accommodation  provided 
will  be  for  911  persons.  Extemally  the  aichi- 
tecture  will  be  of  the  14th-century  style,  and 
the  building  will  be  siirmounted  by  a  spire  and 
tower  running  up  from  the  north-east  corner,  to 
a  height  of  200ft.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J .  O. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Burlison  is  acting  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Horsman  and  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  the 
amount  being  £17,100;  but  this  sum  is  certain, 
it  is  said,  lo  be  exceeded. 

Haitham.— The  chancel  of  Haltham  Church, 
near  Horncastle,  which  had  in  the  course  of  time 
fallen  into  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  has  just 
been  thoroughly  restored.  It  was  found  necess- 
ary to  take  down  ard  rebuild  the  south  wall. 
"Whilst  doing  this  portion  of  the  work,  a  two- 
light  window  and  a  priest's  door,  hitherto  blocked 
up,  have  been  reopened.  A  ceiling  of  plaster 
has  been  removed,  and  the  chancel  is  now 
covered  with  an  open  roof  of  red  Memel  timber. 
Haltham  Church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
nave  and  aisle  should  also  share  in  the  work  of 
renovation.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Creasey,  of 
Coningsby,  have  executed  the  restoration  of  the 
chancel. 

Hartley.— The  Congregational  church  having 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  extensive  new 
buildings  in  High-street,  invited  designs  from 
the  following  architects— viz.,  John  Sulman, 
London  ;  William  Sugden  and  Son,  Leek  ;  and 


C.  O.  Ellison,  Liverpool.  The  committee  liave 
unanimously  decided  upon  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Sugden  and  Son,  and  the  works  will  be  puslied 
on  forthwith.  The  buildings  will  be  in  the 
Rectilinear  Gothic  stylo,  and  will  be  built  of  thin 
red  local  bricks  with  red  Mansfield  stone  dress- 
ings. The  following  accommodation  is  provided: 
Chapel  with  galleries  and  transepts  to  seat  about 
1,000  people;  lecture-hall  to  seat  200  ;  tower 
and  porches,  narthex,  organ-chambers,  minis- 
ter's and  deacons'  vestries,  large  schoolroom  with 
about  20  class-rooms,  teachers'  social  meeting- 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  other  conveniences. 
There  is  space  left  on  the  site  for  the  future  erec- 
tion of  additional  class-rooms  and  a  caretaker's 
house. 

Leith. — -A  new  church  for  the  Free  Church 
congregation  of  South  Leith  is  about  to  be 
erected.  The  plans  show  a  nave  about  90ft. 
long,  with  clerestory,  aisle,  and  transept ;  a 
session-house  and  offices  being  provided  in  a 
low  building  at  one  end  of  the  church,  while  at 
the  other  end  is  placed  a  tower  and  spire,  rising 
to  the  height  of  130ft.  The  windows  are  Early 
Gothic  lancets,  grou^sed  and  proportioned  to  suit 
their  several  positions  in  the  building.  The 
church  is  to  accommodate  850,  including  100 
provided  for  in  a  gallery  at  the  end.  The  plans 
have  bean  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Wight,  architects.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
wUl  be  about  £3, GOO. 

Manchester. —  The  new  building  for  the 
NichoU's  Hospital,  Manchester,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  has  been  erected  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  T.  Worthington,  architect,  of  Man- 
chester, and,  exclusive  of  furniture,  cost  upwards 
of  _  £20,000.  The  hospital  is  buUt  principally  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  finishings.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  with  square-headed  windows, 
having  stone  mullions  and  transoms ;  there  are 
also  stone  dormers  on  the  top  story,  with 
gabled  roofs  at  each  end,  and  angle  turrets. 
Over  the  entrance  is  corbelled  out  a  bold  oriel 
window,  two  stories  in  height,  terminating  at 
the  top  in  a  niche,  and  on  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  are  other  niches,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  statues  of  the  founder  and  two 
other  members  of  his  family.  In  the  centre  of 
the  facade,  and  above  the  oriel  window,  a  tower 
is  placed,  the  summit  of  which  is  130ft.  high. 
The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  is  constructed  on 
Dennett  and  Co.'s  patent  arching,  and  is  fire- 
proof. 

Portsmouth. — The  memorial -stone  of  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  now  being  erected  in 
Edinburgh-street,  Landport,  was  laid  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  inst  ,  by  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark.  The  first  section  of  the  church  now 
being  built,  at  a  cOst  of  about  £9,000,  consists 
of  five  bays  of  the  nave,  with  its  side-aisles. 
When  completely  finished,  the  edifice  will  cost 
about  £23,500,  and  will  consist  of  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  transept,  chancel,  and 
side-chapels,  with^sacristy,  and  lofty  tower  and 
spire.  The  total  "length  will  be  about  185ft., 
and  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  together 
about  58ft.  internally.  The  building  is  designed 
in  the  Geometrical  style  of  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  faced 
with  Southsea  red  bricks,  the  dressings  of  win- 
dows, doors,  and  internal  arches  are  of  Beer 
stone,  from  Seaton,  Devonshire.  The  piers  of 
the  aisle  arcades  will  be  of  Portland  stone.  The 
main  parts  will  be  finished  with  ornamental 
wooden  vaulting,  rising  to  the  extreme  height 
of  57ft.  The  chancel  and  chapel  are  intended  to 
be  groined  in  stone.  The  foundations  have 
proved  both  difficult  and  costly,  it  being  neces- 
sary in  Some  parts  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  20ft.,  and  fill  in  with  cement  con- 
crete, as  the  church  is  on  the  site  of  the  fosse 
of  the  old  fortifications.  School-buildings, 
accommodating  more  than  600  children  have 
been  partly  built  in  the  rear  of  the  site,  front- 
■'ng  on  to  Alfred-road,  at  a  cost  of  £4,500.  The 
main  building  is  two  floors  in  height,  and  con- 
tains girls'  and  boy.s'  schools,  each  about  G4ft. 
by  23ft.  The  infants'  school,  as  at  present 
built,  is  35ft.  by  46ft.  The  class-rooms  to  each  of 
the  three  schools  will  be  added  when  funds  allow. 
The  presbytery,  hereafter  to  be  erected,  will 
face  the  Edinburgh-road,  and  will  directly  com- 
municate with  the  eastern  end  of  the  church 
by  means  of  a  close  cloister.  Six  designs  were 
originally  sent  in  competition  for  these  build- 
ings, the  successful  architect  being  Mr.  John 
Crawley,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C.,  who  is 
now  carrying  out  the  works.    The  contractors 


are  Messrs.  Patraan  and  Eothoringham,  of 
Theobald'fi-road,  London. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  Building  Intelli- 
gence.— Tlie  Dominican  Fathers  have  finished 
the  entire  roofing-in  of  their  church  at  Haver- 
stock-hill.  It  will  be  completed  long  before  the 
period  originally  assigned  for  its  construction. 
Several  additions  and  improvements  have  lately 
taken  place  in  many  of  our  London  churches. 
At  the  l-'ro- Cathedral  a  largo  figure  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  under  a  spiral  canopy,  was  blessed 
by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  on  the  8th  inst.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  Eminence 
blessed  a  new  Lady  Chapel,  in  the  Auguetinian 
Church  of  St.  Monica,  at  Hoxton.  The  church 
having  very  narrow  aisles,  the  now  chapel  pro- 
jects somewhat  beyond  the  left  aisle  on  the  side 
of  the  chancel  (to  which  it  is  attached  by  a 
double  archway).  The  chapel  is  20ft.  in  length 
by  15ft.  in  breadth,  and  was  erected  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  John  Young,  at  a  cost  of  £800. 
The  new  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Servite 
Church,  has  been  decorated  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  Fathers.  On  the  reredos  are  represented 
four  events  from  the  life  of  St.  Joseph,  painted 
in  the  Italian  style. 

Salisbury. — The  Nelson  coffee-house  at  Salis- 
bury, which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  for 
some  time  in  Fisherton-street,  was  opened  on 
Thursday  week  by  Earl  Nelson.  The  building 
is  well  planned,  and  contains  about  30  rooms, 
including  a  very  large  club-room.  A  lift  and  a 
tramway  have  been  made  to  minimise  labour, 
and  ventilating  apparatus  has  been  provided. 
The  exterior  is  of  a  deep  red  tone,  almost  Pom- 
peian  in  its  style ;  full -coloured  bricks  with 
dark  chocolate  pointing  have  been  employed, 
and  the  dressiugs  (window  arches,  medallions, 
finials,  &c.)  are  of  terra-cottta,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth.  The  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Arthur 
Foley,  of  Fisherton,  who  also  provided  all  the 
fit'ings  and  furniture.  Mr.  F.  Bath,  of  Crown 
Chambers,  Bridge-street,  Salisbury,  designed  the 
building. 

Scarborough. — The  new  Post-office  in  Hunt- 
riss-row,  Scarborough,  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  It  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  James  WilUams,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  Whitehall,  London. 
The  front  elevation  is  Classic  in  style,  and  up  to 
the  first-floor  the  material  used  is  stone,  and 
above  the  first-floor  to  the  main  cornice,  red 
bricks  and  stone.  The  main  cornice  of  stone  is 
of  a  rich  and  massive  character.  There  are  two 
entrances  from  the  street  by  stone  doorways  with 
coved  and  fluted  jambs,  and  rich  carved  work. 
The  staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor  is  of  stone, 
broad,  and  of  easy  ascent,  and  constructed  of 
moulded  spandrel  steps,  and  lighted  by  a  lantern. 
The  basement  contains  the  retiring  and  battery- 
rooms,  at  the  rear  of  which  are  offices,  lavatories, 
&c.,  for  the  use  of  the  clerks  and  sorters.  This 
basement  suite  of  rooms,  10ft.  in  height,  is 
reached  by  two  sets  of  stone  steps  from  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  whole  area  excavated  for 
the  basement  and  offices  measures  112ft  by  46ft. 
The  ground-floor,  in  which  the  public  business 
will  be  carried  on,  consists  of  the  public  office,  a 
good  room  40ft.  long,  and  23ft.  6in.  wide,  with 
a  height  of  17ft. ;  a  mahogany  counter  runs  the 
full  length  of  this  room.  Behind  is  a  sorting 
office,  54ft.  3in.  long,  by  27ft.  wide,  lighted  by 
both  side  and  lantern-lights.  Adjoining  is  the 
postmaster' s-room,  12ft.  Gin.  by  14ft.  Gin.  On  the 
first-floor  is  the  telegraph -instrument  room,  23ft. 
by  32ft.  Gin.  and  15ft.  Gin.  high.  The  walls  of 
lavatories,  &c.,  on  basement  and  first-floor  are 
faced  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  the  disconnection 
system  is  adopted  for  the  house-drainage.  Mr. 
"Weatherley,  of  Tork,  is  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  John  Plows,  his  managing  foreman,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Leake,  clerk  of  works  for  the 
Government. 

The  Royal  "V^ictoeia  Coffee  Music-Hall. — 
The  Victoria  Theatre  has  been  leased  by  the 
Coffee  Music-halls  Company  (Limited),  who  are 
opening  it  as  a  music-hall  in  which  the  refresh- 
ments will  be  non-alcoholic.  It  has  undergone 
considerable  structural  changes  :  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  ground-floor  being  converted  into  a 
coffee-tavern,  and  the  old  walls,  staircases,  &c., 
formerly  occupying  that  area,  being  removed. 
The  main  wall  of  front  is  now  supported  on  iron 
girders  and  columns,  and  the  portico  inclosed 
with  a  tavern  front  in  mahogany  and  plate- 
glass.  Doorways  have  been  enlarged  and  exits 
altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Metro- 
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politan  Board  of  Works.  Internally,  the  theatre 
has  been  newly-decorated  throughout,  new 
retiring'-rooms  luive  been  arranged,  new  scenery 
painted,  and  the  lighting  arrangements  im- 
proved. The  gas  coolcing  apparatus  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Warrington.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Holloway, 
of  Lavender-hill,  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Hoole, 


CHIPS. 

A  memoii  il  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
examination-hall  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Harkness,  F.R.S., 
who,  until  his  death  in  1878,  filled  the  professor's 
chair  of  Geology  in  that  college.  It  contains 
portraits  of  Liuiitcus,  Cuvier,  Werner,  William 
bmith,  L3'ell,  and  Murchison,  representing  the 
sciences  with  which  Professor  Harkness's  name  is 
associated,  and  above  are  his  armorial  bearings  and 
those  of  the  College. 

The  town  council  of  Carlisle  decided  last  week 
to  apply  to  the  L>cal  Government  Board  for  leave 
to  borrow  the  sum  of  £G,630  for  the  formation  of 
new  streets  according;  to  the  report,  estimates,  and 
specificationa  of  Mr.  McKie,  the  city  surveyor. 

The  parish-church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Col- 
chester, was  reopened  on  Sunday  week  after  re- 
novation and  the  erection  of  a  new  heating  appa- 
ratus. The  work  has  been  carried  out  hy  Mr. 
Boyden,  of  Lexden. 

The  town  council  of  Brighton  received  on  Wed- 
nesday week  a  report  from  a  committee  recom- 
mending that  a  petition  be  sealed  or  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  praying  that  an  order 
might  be  made  confirming  an  improvement  scheme 
adopted  by  the  council  under  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellmgs  Improvement  Act,  1878. 
To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  be  adjourned  for  three 
months  till  it  is  seen  what  the  Government  intend 
doing  towards  ameudiug  the  Act,  which,  it  was 
shown  by  numerous  instances  to  press  very  unfairly 
on  ratepayers  in  favour  of  the  owners  of  what  was 
condemned  as  unhealthy  property.  The  amendment 
deferring  the  matter  was  adopted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Thomas  William 
Archer,  timber  and  slate  mei  chant,  Charlotte- 
street,  Birmingham,  held  on  Wednesday,  it  was 
decided  to  Uquidate  by  arrangement.  The  total 
debts  were  stated  at  £12,813  lis.  8d.,  and  the 
assets  at  £4,283  ^s.  .5d. 

Successful  experiments  were  made  last  week  for 
the  removal  of  the  bar  of  Weymouth  harbour  by 
means  of  dynamite.  Mr.  Reed,  of  Portland, 
supeiiutended  the  work,  and  two  holes  dug  in  the 
bar,  which  is  of  stilf  clay,  one  18in.,  the  other  24in. 
deep,  and  in  each  of  those  a  41b.  charge  of  dyna- 
mite was  laid  by  the  diver.  The  explosion  of  the 
charges  formed  large  caverns  in  the  clay.  Mr. 
Reed  has  laid  before  the  town  council  who  had 
sanctioned  the  trial,  that  deeper  holes  should  be 
bored,  the  charges  increased,  and  the  whole  bar 
loosened,  and  immediately  afterwards  cleared  away 
by  a  steam  dredging-machine. 

A  report  on  the  best  mode  of  relaying  the  streets 
of  Huntingdon,  prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor, 
was  discussed  by  the  town  council  of  Himtingdon 
on  Tuesday.  It  was  reported  that  whereas  wood- 
paving  would  cost  £4,000,  the  streets  could  be 
relaid  with  granite  cubes  which  would  last  much 
longer  for  £  1 , 900,  or,  with  about  half  granite  and  half 
macadam  for  £700.  It  was  decided  to  repave  with 
granite  cube?,  and  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  a  loan  of  £2,000,  to  be  repaid  in  60 
years. 

Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  the  inspector  of  the 
Royal  Commission  upon  Historical  Manuscripts,  is 
at  present  examiuing  the  documents  and  chaiters 
belonging  to  the  tovm  council  of  Great  Yarmouth 
in  order  to  report  upon  the  same. 

The  umpire's  award  in  the  case  of  Hodgson  v. 
the  Bradford  Corporation  has  just  been  made 
known.  The  inquiry  rose  out  of  a  claim  by  the 
executors  under  ihe  will  of  the  late  T.  Hodgson  for 
£6,811  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  Well- street, 
of  which  Mr.  Hodgson  was  the  owner,  and  which 
was  required  by  the  Bradford  Corporation  for 
street  improvements.  The  offer  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  property  was  £4,400.  The  umpire,  Mr 
Mills,  surveyor  of  York,  has  awarded  the  sum  of 
£5,327  to  the  claimants. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  has  been  appointed  a  Com 
pauion  of  the  Bath,  "  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  Art  and  Science  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington." 

The  buildings  of  the  Female  Penitentiary,  Basing 
stoke,  have  now  betn  so  far  completed  that  they 
are  practically  fitted  for  the  whole  work  which  is 
undertaken.  The  building  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  designs  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  of 
11,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London. 
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ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  botmd  up. 

N.B.- -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 

Received.— F.  E.  &  Son.— R.  and  D.— B.  and  B.— C.  B.  S. 
Co.— W.  H.  L.-T.  B.  and  Son.-T.L. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Received. — Hexagon  in  circle,  Nil  Desperandum.  (The 
competitors  are  to  use  their  own  judgment  about  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  proposed  almshouses. 
If  the  sexes  are  kept  separate,  of  course  a  cooking 
range  would  have  to  be  provided  for  each  living  room. 
A  separate  cottage  for  each  person  is  not  necessary.) 
— Cui  Bono.  (Yom'  drawing  was  sent  without  name 
and  address  at  the  back. ) 


THE   LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL    OF  AET 

COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDiNa  News. 

SiK,— This  is  a  ease  which  seems  to  offer  an 
unusually  satisfactory  opportunity  for  full  in- 
vestigation. 

It  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  this  competition 
bears  no  fruit  but  useless  protests  at  the  results 
thereof.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  a  meeting  of  the 
competitors  should  be  held  at  the  Institute,  by 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary,  who,  I  feel 
sure,  would  make  some  provision  for  a  meeting. 
Competitors  in  the  provinces  unable  to  attend 
might  send  their  written  views  to  secretary. 
The  objects  of  the  meeting  should  be  :  — 

1.  To  seek  legal  aid  and  assistance,  and  to 
appoint  a  solicitor. 

2.  To  obtain  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
a  grant  from  their  funds  to  test  the  case. 

3.  To  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  appear,  after  full  investigation,  to  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  such  prosecution. 

4 .  To  appoint  a  secretary  to  carry  out  these 
objects  (I  would  myself  undertake  this  duty, 
but  I  have  to  leave  England  for  a  few  weeks). 

5.  To  claim  compensation  for  the  wasted  time 
and  labour  of  95  architects,  if  it  be  shown  that 
the  competition  was  not  fairly  conducted. — I  am, 
&c.,  Faith. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
COMPETITION. 

SiE,— In  reply  to  what  ha.s  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  respecting  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Art  Competition,  I  shall  be  glad  to  state  the 
following  facts  :  — 

1.  The  Committee  of  Selection  consisted  of 
ten  members,  several  of  whom  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  plans  and  elevations,  and  all  of 
whom  had  previous  experience  of  building  com- 
petitions. 

2.  No  competitor  was  informed  by  me  that  the 
directors  would  appoint  a  professional  referee. 
To  such  as  asked  the  question  I  handed  the  en- 
closed copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board.*  To  those  asking  personally  for  informa- 
tion I  gave  what  I  could  without  stint,  but 
always  with  an  understanding  that  my  opinion 
was  but  an  opinion,  and  not  an  "  instruction." 

3.  The  competitor  who  was  once  a  member  of 
the  board  took  every  care  to  keep  his  identity 
unknown.  His  design  was  not  included  in  the 
final  selection. 

4.  I  know  of  only  one  effort  at  "  touting,"  and 
that  was  nipped  in  the  bud — the  design  sent  in 
being  rejected  at  an  early  stage. 

6,  Until  the  moment  after  the  awards  had 
been  made,  not  a  member  of  the  selecting  com- 
mittee was  aware  of  the  identity  of  any  of  the 
authors  of  the  designs. 

The  appointment  of  a  professional  referee  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  designs  are  matters  upon 
which  the  board  had  a  perfect  right  to  form  their 
own  conclusion,  and  the  competitors  an  equal 
right  to  differ  from  them  thereon.  That  differ- 
ence they  are  freely  expressing. 

To  such  as  care  to  place  faith  in  the  assurance 
of  one  who  has  equal  interest  in  the  committee 
and  the  competitors,  I  can  only  say  what  I  have 
before  stated — that  the  award  of  premiums  has, 
in  every  sense,  been  justly  and  fairly  conducted, 
and  that  every  step  of  the  careful  inspection 
which  led  up  to  the  final  selection  has  been 
taken  without  prejudice  to  a  single  person  con- 
cerned.— I  am,  &c.,  Chaeles  Shaep. 

Liverpool  Institute,  Mount-  Secretary, 
street,  Dec,  21. 


LIVERPOOL   EXCHANGE  STATION 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — This  is  another  instance  of  the  way  that 
we  professionals  can  be  treated ;  but  I  am  not 
about  to  waste  your  valuable  space  with  profi.t- 
less  moralisings. 

Briefly,  then,  noting  in  the  particulars  of  com- 
petition that  "Quantities"  were  asked  for  as  well 
as  the  usual  designs  and  estimates,  I  wrote  the 
secretary  to  know  if  it  was  essential,  as  this  re- 
quirement seems  put  in  at  the  last  in  a  sort  of 
parenthesis. 

I  find,  to  my  surprise,  that  a  fuU  and  accurate 
schedule  of  quantities  is  an  indispensable  item 
insisted  on,  and  that  the  committee  are  specially 
minded  to  have  it,  and  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration before  advertising. 

As  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  competing, 
on  receipt  of  this  imformation,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  only  that  to  anyone  else  not  so 
cautious  as  myself,  who  may  be  sanguine 
enough  to  proceed  in  this  affair,  I  would  advise 
him  to  ascertain  from  the  directors  whether 
they  do  not  also  desire  the  competitors  to  supply, 
say,  the  bricks,  stone,  or  ironwork,  &c. 

The  directors,  notwithstanding  their  liberal 
ideas  of  what  a  competition  may  supply,  are  by 
no  means  so  profuse  in  what  they  furnish  on 
their  part.  I  have  received  this  post  a  circular 
from  a  firm  undertaking  to  forward,  for  a  ' '  con- 
sideration," the  needful  levels  and  particulars  of 
site. — I  am,  &c., 

Dec.  21.  "Ca-ve." 

Sir, — The  conditions  of  the  competition  for 
the  L.  and  Y.  Railway  terminus  at  Liverpool  is 
an  excellent  example,  as  showing  how  mean  a 
really  wealthy  company  can  be  when  treating 
with  architects. 

The  directors  have  an  engineer,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, an  architect,  too  ;  yet  neither  of  these  per- 
sons are  thought  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  so  im- 
portant and  difficult  an  undertaking  as  the 
building  of  their  new  station.  So  they  invite 
the  assistance  of  the  architectural  prof ession  and 
others,  on  the  following  truly  disgraceful 
terms  :  — 


*  Similar  to  the  lettsr  we  reproduced  last  week.— Ed. 
B.  N. 
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Tho  conditions  begin  by  referring  to  a  blook- 
plan  sliowing  tho  proposed  lines  and  platforms  ; 
but  no  levels  are  given,  although  the  station  has 
to  bo  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  levels  are  consequently  of  tho 
utmost  importance. 

Tho  designs  are  to  include  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections  to  tho  1-lOth  scale  in  line  (not 
coloured),  detailed  specifications,  quantities,  and 
an  estimate. 

The  premiated  designs  are  claimed  by  the 
directors,  and  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
employ  any  of  the  architects  or  to  carry  out  any 
design. 

The  drawings  arc  to  be  sent  in  under  motto  ; 
and  in  adjudicating  upon  the  designs,  the  di- 
rectors will  call  in  t  he  aid  of  an  eminent  engineer. 

The  accommodation  needed  is  left  as  indefinite 
as  possible,  it  not  even  being  stated  whether  the 
architect  is  to  design  the  new  station  roof,  or, 
like  the  St.  Pancras  Station  competition,  the  en- 
gineer will  do  this  ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  whether 
an  hotel  is  required  to  form  part  of  the  scheme. 

Now,  to  begin  with  the  last  clause  of  the  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  seen  that,  although  an  emi- 
nent engineer  is  to  be  called  in  to  aid  the 
directors,  yet  a  previous  clause  says  that  "A 
premium  of  £750  will  be  paid  for  the  design 
which  the  directors"  (not  the  eminent  engineer) 
"  may  think  the  best  ;  £500  for  the  second-best, 
and  £250  for  the  third-best." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  few,  if  any, 
architects  ever  compete  for  the  premium  ; 
yet  the  directors  disregard  this  fact,  and  have 
no  doubt  (I  gather  from  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ditions) settled  beforehand  to  hand  over  the  suc- 
cessful designs  to  their  two  admittedly  incompe- 
tent officials  to  carry  out ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  doing  so, 
which  is  equally  discreditable. 

The  premiums,  as  they  are  called,  will  hardly 
cover  the  expense  of  the  drawings  for  so  large 
a  work,  and  apart  from  the  question  of  quan- 
tities, which  are  asked  for,  do  not  in  the  total 
represent  1  per  cent,  on  the  outlay .  As  regards 
quantities,  I  wonder  whether  the  directors 
seriously  mean  what  they  say,  or  only  need 
cubical  contents  ?  For  quantities,  besides  the  un- 
necessary expense  of  preparing  them,  could 
scarcely  be  got  out  in  time. 

In  case  the  successful  architect  is  employed, 
the  "  premium"  is  to  form  part  of  the  remunera- 
tion, which  may  be  agreed  to  be  paid  to  him ; 
so  that  I  take  it,  the  successful  man  will,  after 
all  the  risks  and  anxiety  he  has  gone  through, 
be  bullied  and  badgered  by  the  directors  and 
their  officials,  into  accepting  just  what  terms  they 
choose  to  offer  him. 

These,  Sir,  are  not  conditions  which  honest 
men  should  either  offer  or  accept,  and  they 
only  go  to  show  how  low  our  profession  has 
fallen,  when  we  can  be  so  openly  insulted 
with  impunity.  What  is  our  representative  In- 
stitute about  ? 

Now  I  would  suggest  the  withdrawal  of  the 
present  unsatisfactory  conditions,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  others  with  a  little  more  equity  about 
them. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  more  than  l-16th 
scale  sketch  schemes  be  asked  for  at  the  outset, 
out  of  which,  say  12  of  the  best  might  be  chosen 
for  a  final  competition,  each  one  of  the  12  com- 
petitors receiving  a  real  premium  for  his  trouble, 
the  directors  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  act 
shabbily,  even  if  so  disposed,  by  agreeing  to 
employ  the  most  successful  man,  in  case  his 
design  is  to  be  carried  out,  either  in  part  or  the 
whole,  at  the  usual  professional  remuneration. 

By  this  means  all  unlikely  and  impracticable 
schemes  would  be  weeded  out,  and  much  valu- 
able time  and  money  saved  to  the  competitors, 
while  there  would  then  be  no  objection  to  the 
directors  selecting  the  schemes  of  the  •  12  gen- 
tlemen for  the  final  competition,  but  a  referee  or 
referees  should  be  appointed  (their  names  stated 
beforehand)  to  decide  the  final  issue,  and  it  is 
further  questionable  whether  the  referee  should 
be  an  engineer. 

The  competitors  should  be  saved  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  unnecessary  drawings,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  quantities. 

The  directors  may  rest  assured  that  the  more 
equitably  the  conditions  are  framed,  the  better 
the  class  ot  competitor  will  they  get  ;  but  no 
architect  with  the  slightest  common  sense  or 
self-respect  would  think  of  entering  the  present 
trap  which  the  directors  have  so  unskiKully 
baited. — I  am,  &c.,  Ajax. 

Dec.  21. 


GLASGOW  MUNICirAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — In  reply  to  a  letter  by  "Another  Com- 
petitor," allow  me  to  say  that  the  conditions  of 
the  above  competition  did  not  forbid  the 
"blacking  in"  of  windows.  Several  of  the 
competitors  wrote  privately  to  ask  if  this  was 
forbidden,  and  they  were  informed  privately 
that  it  was.  Those  who  did  not  write  received 
no  such  instruction,  and,  in  simply  blacking  in 
windows,  infringed  no  condition.  The  com- 
petitors who  shaded  or  coloured  their  drawings 
broke  one  of  the  conditions,  and  should  have 
been  disqualified. — I  am,  &c., 

Dec.  18th.  T.  L.  W. 


SiE, — I  regret  to  occupy  your  space  again,  but 
the  letter  in  last  week's  issue  signed  "Another 
Competitor  "  classes  my  design  among  about 
sixty  who  have  disqualified  themselves  by 
"blacking  in  the  windows." 

The  instructions  to  architects  stipulated  that 
the  drawings  were  to  be  in  line  "without 
colour  or  etching. ' ' 

Blacking  in  the  windows  was  necessary  in 
order  to  distinguish  real  windows  from  blank 
ones,  and  I  think  cannot  be  called  either  colour- 
ing or  etching.  No  artificial  means  whatever 
were  used  by  me  to  give  effect  to  my  drawings, 
which  were  simply  got  up  in  line. — I  am,  &c.. 

Old  T  Square. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  CEMENT. 

SlE, — Will  Mr.  Charles  Drake  mention  any 
public  place  where  he  has  used  cement  concrete  of 
a  fine  red  colour  prior  to  the  date  of  my  patent  ? 

There  is  a  cottage  built  by  me  at  Croydon  with 
red  cement  walls  and  floor  in  1874,  and  a  block  of 
four  cottages  buUt  in  1875  abutting  on  the  railway. 
In  1876  I  exhibited  it  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  in  1878  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, where  I  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  it.  No 
one  has  disputed  my  right  to  it  until  now,  and 
unless  Mr.  Drake  can  prove  his  prior  use  of  this 
material  I  shall  doubt  his  assertion.  The  intense 
red  colour  he  speaks  of  I  have  used  for  some  time. 
Will  he  tell  us  when  he  discovered  it,  and  where 
and  when  he  has  used  it  ? — I  am,  &c. 

W.  H.  Lasceixes. 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London,  E.G. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  E.  Munsey,  of  Chesterton,  was  last  week 
elected  sanitary  inspector  to  the  Chesterton  rural 
sanitary  authority.  There  were  as  usual  a  large 
number  of  applicants,  including  two  from  Lich- 
field and  Gloucester  respectively. 

Lands  for  a  sewage  farm  have  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  town  council  of  Carlisle  at  Willow 
Holme,  near  that  city.  The  total  cost,  as  reported  to 
a  meeting  of  the  council  held  on  the  llth  inst.,  has 
been  £4,720. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Lin- 
coln was  held  on  Saturday,  at  which  formal  sanc- 
tion was  sealed  to  a  private  Bill  to  be  promoted  by 
the  Corporation  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  main  objects  of  the  Bill  are  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  acquire  the  undertaking 
of  the  Lincoln  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  and  to 
extend  the  limits  of  supply  for  gas,  electric,  and 
other  lighting,  heating  and  motive  power. 

Dr.  Ainlie,  medical  officer'of  health  for  Halifax, 
is  delivering  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  "  Prac- 
tical Hygiene  "  ia  the  Central  Hull  of  that 
borough.  The  fourth  of  these  was  given  on  Mon- 
day week. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  as  archi- 
tect to  theHolborn  board  of  guardians  for  extensive 
works  of  reconstruction  and  impi'ovements  at  the 
pauper  schools  at  Mitcham,  Suriey,  last  week 
received  the  formal  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  subject  to  certain  minor  alterations. 

The  Liverpool  city  council  resolved,  on  Monday, 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  provisional 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  tram  - 
ways,  over  30  miles  in  extent,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £300,000. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  are  erect- 
ing a  number  of  iron  girder  bridges  to  supersede 
the  wooden  structures  that  have  hitherto  done 
duty  on  their  West  Midland  branch,  running  be- 
tween Wolverhampton  and  Worcester,  and  better 
known  by  its  old  name  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester, 
and  Wolverhampton  Railway.  The  ironwork  is 
prepared  at  the  company's  works  at  Swindon, 
where  a  large  shop  has  recently  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  most  of  the  labour  for  the  erec- 
tion is  supplied  from  the  company's  dep6t,  at  Staf- 
ford-road, Wolverhampton. 


Jnt^rtommuttication^ 


QVESTIONS. 

[6338.]— Architects'  Charges.— Would  some  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  iiio  wlxat  per  cent,  is  a  fair 
reiiiunerution  fur  making  ]jl.iii.s,  &e.,  of  a  fli  e-proof  build- 
ing all  ready  for  building  operations,  proprietor  wiBhine 
to  carry  out  the  work  according  to  my  plans,  as  approved, 
himself  .'—Query. 


RETLIES. 

16322.]— Damp,  or  What  P— The  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief is  two-fold.  When  gas  is  lighted  in  a  room  a  mois- 
ture arises  which  condenses  against  the  walls.  The  walls 
being  painted  underneath,  the  distemper  prevents  the 
moisture  being  absorbed  into  the  walls.  The  remedy  is 
either  to  discontinue  the  use  of  gas  or  to  paint  the  walls. 
Ventilation  in  or  close  to  the  ceihng  will  partially  cure  it. 

1  have  known  instances  where  painted  walls  have  been 
papered,  and  on  the  introduction  of  gas  the  result  has 
been  dampness  and  discoloui'ation  of  the  paper  from  the 
cornice  down  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  door. — JoHS 
Aloab. 

[G326.]— King:  Post-— Mr.  Hetherington  has  stated 
an  ambiguous  question.  Let  B  equal  half  tie  —  6ft.  Then 
he  does  not  state  whether  A  or  B  is  the  greater.  It  can 
only  be  guessed  by  the  figure,  but  that  will  not  do.  You 
cannot  reduce  it  to  a  perfect  question  in  quadratics  in- 
volving two  unknown  quantities.  You  can  only  find  value 
of  A  +  B,  but  not  A  in  terms  of  B  or  B  in  terms  of  A. 
What  he  gives  as  40ft.  happens  to  be  above  minimum  of 
possible  length  of  hypotheneuse,  but  there  is  a  limit,  which, 
of  course,  is  16'94,  and  it  might  have  been  less  than  this, 
so  it  does  not  admit  of  solution  by  Euclid.  As  for  expect- 
ing the  solution  of  a  triangle,  of  which  only  one  side  and 
one  angle  are  given,  by  trigonometry,  any  one  qualified  to 
be  a  probationary  pupil  in  an  architect's  office  will  see  the 
absurdity  of  it  at  once. — W.  Scargill. 

[6327.]  —  Colouring  Portland  Cement.— (For 
Decorations ') —Use  oxide  of  iron,  red,  in  the  proportions 

2  cement,  2  clean  sharp  sand,  2i  oxide  of  iron,  a  render- 
ing 3-16in.  thick  will  do.  The  colour  neither  fades  nor 
washes  out  by  exposiure  to  weather.  Brickdust  would  not 
do.— A.  H.  A. 

[6331.]— York  Stone  on  Girder.— The  value  of  a 
course  of  York  stone  on  a  girder  before  ommencing  the 
brickwork  is  to  form  a  kind  of  footing  or  bedding  tor  the 
brick  wall.  Its  use  is  chiefly  to  make  a  flat  surface  on 
which  to  commence,  and  to  distribute  the  weight  more 
equally.  It  is  evident  to  commence  the  brickwork  imme- 
diately on  the  flange  of  girder  would  not  be  so  convenient. 
It  also  enables  the  work  to  be  well  brought  over  the  edges, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  project  a  little.— G.  H.  G. 

[6332.]-Surveyor's  Chargres.-A  fair  charge  to 
make  for  surveying,  making  plana,  and  estimating  new 
road  would  be  2^  to  3  per  cent.  The  latter  might  include 
superintendence.  A  surveyor,  of  course,  should  be  paid 
more  for  a  road  necessitating  difficult  surveying  and  level 
than  for  a  plain  estate  road.— G.  H.  G. 

[6333.]-Gymnasium  Wall.— The  concrete  must 
have  been  made  with  too  fat  a  lime  or  very  improperly 
mixed.  Messrs.  Eansome's  silicate  solutions  might  be 
tried  with  good  effect.— G. 

16334.]—Cluantities.— Ordinarily  theacceptid  tender 
is  the  basis,  and  this  frequently  includes,  of  coirrse,  the 
items  for  Uthography  and  the  charge  for  quantities  ;  but 
the  surveyor  could  not  justifiably  charge  more  than  the 
sum  put  down  by  the  contractor  or  the  commission  upon 
the  cost  of  building.  The  question  certainly  admits  of 
some  doubt,  though  I  think  that  to  charge  on  the  whole 
amount  is  to  overcharge, -G,  H,  G, 

[6337,]  —  Half-Timber  Construction,  --  The 
manner  in  which  I  have  recently  built  an  onel  wmdow  is 
shown  in  sketch  below.    The  quartering  is  4iin.  x  4in. 


PLASTERING 
TELT 

brick  i^occinc 
Mbrick  on  edge 
i  cemeimt 


Any  part  of  the  framing  which  is  not  necessary  for  the 
construction  should  only  be  lin.  thick.  At  the  back  of 
the  brick  noffging  is  placed  felt,  which  has  a  lap  of  about 
Sin,  The  felt  should  be  so  cut  that  the  battening  can  be 
nailed  at  the  joint  to  the  quartering.  On  Feb,  16,  1877, 
you  published  a  paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation by  Mr.  Maylard.  To  this  I  refer  "W."  for  the 
information  he  requires, — C,  F,  M, 

[6337,]— Half-Timber  Construction.— I  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  "W.'s"  questions  seriatim,  1.  The 
best  method  of  fiUing  in  between  the  timbers  is  to  lay 
bricks  herring-bone  fashion  between  the  timbers,  flush 
with  the  outer  face,  and  to  lath  and  plaster  the  inside, 
leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  or  two.  Another  plan  is  to  fix 
fillets  to  the  uprights,  upon  wliich  cross  battens  are 
nailed  to  receive  tiles  (Lasoelles'  concrete  tiles  for  in- 
stance), or  they  may  be  simply  lathed  for  stiicco  or 
plaster.  The  inside  of  the  walls  are  similarly  treated,  2. 
If  the  timber  is  properly  seasoned,  and  a  groove  be  worked 
into  the  uprights  as  a  key  for  the  plaster,  the  wet  may  be 
excluded,  as  the  old  buildings  in  Essex  and  other  parts 
prove,  3.  On  the  question  of  wear,  I  may  simply  refer  to 
old  examples.  4.  Certainly  not.  Walls  built  in  this 
manner,  with  a  space  between,  are  warmer  than  thin  solid 
brick  walls.  5,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  picturesqucness 
is  the  principal  recommendation  of  this  kind  of  building. 
The  walls  so  constructed  have  the  advantage  of  occupy- 
ing less  space  than  brick  walls.  They  can  be  supported 
on  corbels,  as  the  whole  weight  can  be  thrown  upon  cer- 
tain piers,  the  chief  objection  to  the  construction  being 
the  natural  decay  of  the  timber  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  consequent  shrinkage  of  the  filling  in  This  is  tlie 
more  inevitable  from  the  fact  tliat  pine  timber  is  used  in- 
stead of  oak.— G.H.G. 


Dec.  24,  1880. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Water  Suitly  of  the  Metropolis —Ou 
Monday  a  meelitig  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Muni- 
cipal Association  was  held  at  the  office,  20,  Begent- 
street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Watlierston.  Mr.  James  Beal  (hon.  secretary),  in 
Bubmitting  his  report,  said  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, having  invited  from  the  vestry  delegates  on 
water  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  trust,  and 
the  delegates  having  arrived  at  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  a  directly  representative  body,  a 
large  number  of  vestries  had  withdrawn  their 
delegates.  It  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
consider the  question,  and  he  had  taken  the  opinion 
of  some  men  well  qualified  to  advise  on  the  mat- 
ter. Letters  from  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Sir 
Cliarles  Trevelyan,  and  others,  were  then  read, 
and  the  following  resolu'ion  was  carried  : — "That, 
having  in  view  the  emphatic  declaration  made  by 
Mr.  Childers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  Sir  C.  Dilko  and  Mr.  Firth  at  Chelsea, 
this  meeting  requests  Mr.  Firth  to  proceed  by 
resolution  and  not  by  Bill ;  and  that  he  be  invited 
to  give  notice  of  a  resolution  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  confined  to  demanding  for  the  whole  of 
London  a  municipal  government  on  the  lines  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  1835." 

Woekington.— On  Wednesday  week  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  an  inquiry,  at  the  offices  of  the 
local  board,  Workington,  into  the  application  of 
the  latter  board  for  sanction  to  borrow  £300  for 
worki  of  sewerage,  £3,000  for  works  of  water- 
Bupply,  and  £3,000  for  works  of  street-improve- 
ments. It  transpired  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
that  the  works  of  sewerage  would  probably  cost 
double  the  sum  applied  for,  and  that  the  local 
board  were  still  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  should  flag  or  asphalte  new  street  footpaths, 
and  the  inspector  stated  that  this  part  of  the 
application  must  be  adjourned  till  the  members  of 
the  urban  authority  could  come  to  a  definite 
determination.  As  to  the  works  of  water-supply, 
it  was  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  take  from  a 
lake  560,000  gallons  per  day  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  about  208,000  gallons  per  day  for  trade.  The 
inspector  said  there  must,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence before  them  of  size  of  pipes  and  population, 
be  a  monstrous  waste  of  water  in  the  town,  and  he 
advised  the  authority's  officials  to  give  the  matter 
better  supervision.  He  should  recommend  the 
granting  of  loan  for  tbe  laying  down  of  the  new 
main. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

"Resueeection-Pie."— On  Friday  last,  at  the 
Rotherham  County  Court,  Joseph  Martin  Palmer, 
late  of  Kilnhurst,  sued  George  Pugh,  builder,  &c.. 
Sandhill,  Rawmarsh,  to  recover  £11,  the  purchase- 
money  of  several  stacks  of  second-hand  bricks.— 
At  a  sale  by  auction  in  Green -lane,  Rawmarsh,  the 
plaintiff  bought  a  brick-built  shed,  which  he  after- 
w^ards  pulled  down.  He  had  the  bricks  dressed 
and  put  into  stacks,  and  the  plaintiff  said  that  the 
defendant  agreed  to  give  him  £11  for  the  lot  as  they 
stood.  Subsequently  the  defendant's  man  fetched 
two  loads  of  the  bricks,  and  then  he  declined  to 
have  any  more.  He  afterwards  sent  the  plaintiff  a 
cheque  for  4s.  lOd.,  and  refused  to  pay  the  balance. 
-^Mr.  Rhodes,  for  the  defence,  said  that  the  plain- 
tiff  told  his  client  that  the  bricks  on  the  outside  of 
the  stacks  were  a  fair  sample  of  those  in  the  in- 
terior. He  should  call  independent  witnesses  to 
prove  that  the  bricks  had  been  stacked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fraud,  and  the  fact  was  that  after  the  two 
loads  of  bricks  had  been  removed  the  insides  of  the 
stacks  were  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  rubbish, 
while  the  outsides  of  the  stacks  were  built  up  of 
good  and  whole  bricks.— Mr.  T.  W.  Roome,  brick- 
manufacturer,  Rawmarsh,  said  that  he  examined 
the  11  stacks  of  bricks,  and  the  centre  of  each  was 
nothing  like  the  exterior.  The  person  who  erected 
them  must  have  been  at  very  great  pains  to  do  so 
in  the  manner  he  had  done.  The  best  description 
he  could  give  of  any  of  the  stacks  was  that  it  was  a 
"sort  of  resurrection-pie."— Joseph  Platts,  Raw- 
marsh, said  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
lot  would  be  good  bricks.— After  some  further  evi- 
dence had  been  given,  the  Judge  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  a  deliberate  fraud  had  been  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  unfortunate 
purchaser.  Anyone  who  knew  anything  about 
bncks  could  not  say  that  the  interior  of  the  stacks 
could  possibly  be  called  bricks.  His  judgment 
would  be  for  the  defendant,  and  he  should  allow  the 
costs  of  the  witnesses. 


A  new  and  large  schoolroom,  with  class-rooms 
and  vestry,  were  opened  in  connection  with  All 
bamts  Church,  Scarborough,  on  Friday.  The 
former  schools  were  destroyed  and  the  church 
greatly  injured  a  year  since  by  an  accidental  fire, 
and  the  reconstruction  from  new  plans  now  com- 
pleted has  cost  £3,600,  including  furniture. 


As  the  new  buildings  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Art  are  now  api)roaching  completion  and  are  to 
be  formally  opened  at  Easter  next,  when  Lord 
Derby  and  other  eminent  persons  are  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  Building  Committee  have  decided  to 
hold  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  to  be  presented 
to  tho  school  for  sale,  or  to  form  prizes  on  the 
principle  of  an  art  union  for  the  benefit  of  the 
building  fund  of  the  new  school.  Some  very 
liberal  gifts  have  already  been  promised  by 
owners  of  collections.  A  circular  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  a  number  of  local  artist-',  past  students, 
and  otherj  wishing  well  to  the  institution, 
asking  for  the  contribution  of  a  pictui'e  or  other 
object  of  art  value.  In  response  to  this  appeal 
a  number  of  promises  of  help  have  been  made. 
The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  the  spacious 
galleries  and  classrooms  of  the  new  school  at  the 
opening. 

AiL  the  metropolitan  gas  companies  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention,  from  the  beiuning 
of  next  year,  to  reduce  their  price — the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  (Chartered)  Company,  from  3s.  4d.  to 
3s.  2d.  ;  the  South  Metropolitan  Company,  from 
3s.  to  2s.  lOd.  ;  the  Commercial,  from  3s.  3d.  to 
3s.  ;  and  the  London  from  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  It  may  be  added  that  next  year  the 
gas  will  be  manufactured  under  more  stringent 
regulations  as  to  its  purity.  A  weekly  return  is 
also  now  made  to  the  Board  of  Works  by  Mr. 
Keates,  consulting  chemist  and  superintending 
gas  examiner,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  supply 
— in  fact,  showing  how  the  companies  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  their  Acts  of  Parliament 

Mayince,  one  of  the  quietest  old  fortified 
cities  in  Southern  Germany,  has  seldom  of  late 
j-ears  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  popular  excite- 
ment as  that  which  took  place  within  its  precincts 
week  or  two  since,  when  vast  crowds  of  its  in- 
habitants gathered  round  the  station  of  the 
Cologne-Dusseldorf  Steam  Packet  Company  to 
watch  with  interest  the  removal,  by  means  of  an 
American  apparatus,  consisting  of  ecrew  jacks, 
of  the  entire  building  containing  the  company's 
local  office  to  a  spot  some  140ft.  from  its  original 
site.  The  station  was  first  raised  nearly  six  feet 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  screws,  then 
transferred  to  a  ■wheeled  platform,  and  finally 
rolled  to  and  set  up  upon  the  new  foundations 
prepared  for  its  receptions.  The  whole  operation 
was  so  skilfully  performed  that  not  a  single  pane 
of  glass  in  any  one  of  the  windows  was  broken 
not  a  casement  set  swinging  on  its  hinges  or  a 
door  thrown  open.  The  station  now  stands  as 
solidly  as  though  it  had  been  buUt  there,  close 
by  the  broad  stone  steps  leading  down  to  the 
Rhine,  just  above  the  bridge  of  boats,  where  it 
is  destined  to  remain  until  the  completion  of  the 
new  iron  bridge  destined  to  be  thrown  across  the 
great  German  river. 

With  this  year  vanishes  a  large  portion  of 
Coventry-street.  Piccadilly,  to  make  way  for  the 
new  street  so  long  projected  leading  from  St. 
Martin's  Church  to  Oxford-street.    Thus  has 
faded  away  from  the  vision  of  the  pedestrian  the 
oldest  tobacconist's  shop  in  London,  founded 
originally  in  1 720  by  Mr.  David  Wishart,  and 
long  honourably  identified  with  the  famous  firm 
of  "  Wishart  and  Lloyd."    The  curious  old  sign  i 
of  the  Highlander,  Thistle,  and  Crovra,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  and  ahalf  formed  a  kind 
of  trade -mark  on  their  card,  had  a  reference  to  , 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  younger  "Pre-  ' 
tender,"  and  at  this  house  the  Jacobites  are  said  '. 
to  have  secretly  assembled  in  support  of  his  \ 
claims.    The  shop,  opened  on  the  31stof  Decem-  ] 
ber,  1720,  the  very  day  on  which  the  younger 
Pretender  was  born,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  '. 
first  to  place  figures  of  the  Highlander  at  the  \ 
doors  of  similar  establishments  to  which  they 
supplied  the  commodities  of  the  trade,  in  token  , 
of  such  houses  being  affiliated  to  the  Jacobite  , 
party.  j 

The  Society  of  Arts  medals  in  gold,  silver,  " 

and  bronze,  and  certificates  of  merit,  will  be  i 

awarded  for  specimens  of  Pine  Art  applied  to  . 
industry,  exhibited  in  1881,  by  manufacturers, 

designers,  art-workmen,  or  possessors  of  such  ] 

works.    The  works  may  consist  of  illustrations  ' 

of  any  or  all  of  the  following  processes,  in  com-  ^ 

bination  or  singly  :  Carving  in  marble,  stone,  or  f 

wood  ;  repousse  work  in  any  metal ;  hammered  < 


work  in  iron,  brass,  or  copper  ;  carving  in  ivory  ; 
chasing  in  bronze  ;  etching  and  cngi-aving  on 
metal — niello  work  ;  enamel  painting  on  copper 
or  gold ;  painting  and  mo.lelling  in  pottery  ; 
decorative  painting  ;  inlays  in  wood  (marquetry 
I  or  buhl),  ivory,  or  metal;  cameo  cutting;  en- 
>  graving  on  glass  ;  wall  mosaics ;  gem  engrav- 
^  ing  ;  die-sinking  ;  glass-blowing  ;  bookbinding 
•  and  leather  work ;  embroidery.  To  all  works 
'  the  name  of  the  designer  and  art -worker  must 
^  be  aflixed.  'Further  detailed  rules  will  be  i.ssued 
'  later.  It  is  arranged  with  the  council  of  the 
'  Royal  Albert  Hall,  that  the  place  of  exhibition 
for  the  above-mentioned  works  will  bo  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall.  The  time  for  sending  in  the 
works  will  be  published  hereafter. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  extensive  markets  for 
the  sale  of  cattle,  dead  meat,  and  vegetables, 
with  a  series  of  slaughterhouses  and  accommo- 
dation for  the  holding  of  horse  and  other  fairs  at 
Chiswick,  on  a  large  site  facing  the  Hammer- 
smith and  Goldhawk-roads,  and  divided  by  the 
District  Railway.  It  is  thought  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  are  one  or  more  railway 
compardes.  The  most  decided  opposition  is  being 
offered  to  the  proposal  by  residents  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Chiswick  Commissioners,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, who  arc  the  chief  landowners  in  the 
district,  are  supporting  an  association  which  has 
been  formed  to  oppose  the  BUI  which  it  is  sought 
to  pass  during  the  next  session  in  Parliament. 
A  large  meeting  was  held  by  the  association 
above  referred  to  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the 
club,  Bedford  Park,  on  Monday  last.  A  public 
meeting,  called  by  the  Chiswick  Commissioners, 
will  be  held  early  in  January  at  the  Vestry-hall, 
Turnham  Green,  and  a  petition  to  Parliament  has 
already  been  signed  by  nearly  every  householder 
in  the  parishes  of  Chiswick  and  Hammersmith. 

In  a  report  to  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  state  of  the  viaduct 
over  the  South  Esk  river,  near  Montrose,  on  the 
Arbroath  and  Montrose  Railway,  now  in  course 
of  construction  by  the  North  British  Railway 
Company,  Colonel  Tolland  says  that  the  work 
produces  the  impression  that  a  sufficiently  strict 
supervision  was  not  exercised  while  it  was  in 
progress.  He  proceeds  to  report :  ' '  One  obvious 
defect  of  the  structure,  as  erected,  is  the  inse- 
curity of  the  foundations ;  but  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  of  far  less  importance  than  its  general 
design,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  (cast 
iron)  with  which  the  piers  have  been  constructed. 
The  evidence  brought  before  the  court  of  in- 
quiry that  investigated  the  causes  that  produced 
the  fall  of  the  Tay  Bridge  fully  proved  that  cast 
iron  in  columns  of  small  diameter,  intended  to 
bear  heavy  roUing  loads,  could  not  be  relied  on. 
Several  cast-iron  columns  in  the  Tay  Bridge  of 
about  the  same  diameter  as  those  used  in  this 
viaduct,  broke,  without  any  special  cause  for 
their  fracture  being  established ;  and  other  evi- 
dence proved  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
occurrence.  The  fracture  of  one  of  the  vertical 
columns  in  auy  one  of  the  piers  might  possibly 
cause  the  viaduct  to  fall ;  and  on  that  ground  I 
am  of  opinion  that  piers  constructed  of  cast-iron 
columns,  of  the  dimensions  used  in  this  viaduct, 
should  not  in  future  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Trade."  As  the  result  of  his  examination. 
Colonel  Yolland  recommended  that  the  viaduct 
should  be  reconstructed,  and  for  a  double 
I  line  of  railway,  with  security  against  a  train, 
or  a  portion  of  a  train,  being  hurled  over  the 
edge  of  a  viaduct  if  an  accident  occurred,  and 
that  the  bridge  should  be  supported  on  sub- 
stantial piers  not  constructed  of  small  and  slight 
iron  columns.  As  we  have  previously  stated, 
the  North  British  Railway  Company  have 
decided  to  reconstruct  the  viaduct — which  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Bouch,  the  engineer  of  the  Tay  Bridge — in 
accordance  with  Colonel  Tolland's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  the  report  of  the  council  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  during  the  past  year 
was  read.  The  ballot  for  Members  of  Council 
for  1881  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  James 
Abemethy,  as  president ;  of  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
Bazalgette,  Bramwell,  and  Brunlees  as  vice- 
presidents  ;  and  of  Messrs.  Berkley,  Bruce, 
Coode,  Cowper,  Giles,  Hartley,  Hayter,  Pole, 
Rawlinson,  Rendel,  Siemens,  Srcvenson,  Thom- 
son, Whitworth,  and  Woods  as  other  members 
of  council. 
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CHIPS. 

At  Pwllheli  petty  sessions,  on  the  Kith  inst.,  38 
<juarryiiien  were  summoned  for  intimidating  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  tlio  Welsh  Granite  Comjiauy. 
The  company  has  cxt(  nsivo  quarries  in  South 
Carnarvonshire,  and  a  fortnight  ago,  as  reported 
in  these  columns  at  the  time,  a  number  of  work- 
men struck  work  owing  to  the  appointment  of  an 
Englishman  as  a  foreman.  The  defendants,  who 
were  employed  at  neighbouring  qnariies,  molested 
those  workmen  who  were  desirous  of  continuing 
their  labour.  One  of  the  defendants,  John  Jones, 
was  committed  for  trial,  five  were  fined  £5  each 
and  costs,  and  the  others,  with  a  single  exception, 
40s.  each  and  costs.  Notice  of  appeal  was  given  in 
seven  cists. 

The  vestry  of  Clerkenwell  elected  on  Thursday 
week  a  surveyor.  Out  of  a  list  of  six  s-elected 
candidates,  Mr.  Jones,  at  present  assistant- sur- 
veyor in  the  employ  of  tlie  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  was  elected. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Graves- 
€nd  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  for  the  jjurpo^e  of 
considering  the  two  rival  schemes  for  constructing 
tramways  between  Gravesend  and  Northtltet. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  su|)port 
the  scheme  promoted  by  Messrs.  Russ  and  Minns, 
civil  engineers,  Westminster,  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  line  of  tramways  from  Huggins 
College,  Northfleet,  through  Rosherville,  to  the  top 
of  the  Brunswick-road,  Gravesend  ;  the  total 
length  is  nearly  three  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost 
£15,000,  including  rolling  stock. 

Princess  Christian,  at  Windsor  last  week,  unveiled 
the  marble  statue  which,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  has  been  placed  above  the  en- 
trance of  the  Albert  Institute.  The  figure,  of  the 
finest  Carrara  marble,  was  chiselled  in  fheritelicr  of 
Signer  P.  Eomanelli,  of  Florence,  at  a  cost  of 
£500. 

The  directors  of  the  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany, at  their  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  have 
remitted  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  engineer,  to  re- 
consider the  mode  of  constructing  the  Tay-bridge 
with  the  view  of  prosecuting  the  IJill  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  forthcoming  Session. 

It  is  probable,  so  says  the  London  Correspondent 
of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  that  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  luckless  Alexandra  Palace.  If  the 
scheme  which  has  been  so  long  in  hand  is  to  be 
carried  out,  tbo-beautiful  grounds  on  Muswell-hill 
will  soon  be  divided  into  six  plots,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

A  new  pulpit  in  wainscot- oak,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  F.B.I.B.A.,  of  Macclesfield, 
and  carved  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  has 
just  been  erccte  i  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Mac- 
clesfield. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Berkhampstead  on  the  4th 
inst.,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  parish- church,  according  to  a 
report  and  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 

New  industrial  schools  at  Besford,  near  Leices- 
ter, will  be  opened  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Muudella,  M.P., 
on  the  17th  of  January.  They  have  been  built  at 
a  cost  of  £20,000,  and  accommodate  150  boys. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Leamington, 
held  on  Monday  night,  it  was  decided  to  invite 
architects  to  send  in  competitive  plans  for  adding 
buildings  to  the  Pump-room  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  proposed  free  library,  school  of  art,  and 
municipal  offices. 

During  a  recent  gale  a  quantity  of  stone  was  dis- 
lodged from  the  spire  of  South  Hackney  parish- 
church,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
this  week  served  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
with  a  notice  that  it  is  a  dangerous  structure.  A 
steeple -Jack  has  inspected  the  spire,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  large  sum  will  be  required  to  put  it  into  a 
sound  condition. 

The  butchers'  market  adjoining  the  High-street, 
at  Wrexham,  has  just  been  rebuilt  and  will  be 
opened  this  week.  Mr.  James  Stevens,  F.E.I.B  A., 
of  Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Samuel  is  the  contractor. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Blockwood  on  Sund  iy  by  Archbishop  Eyre,  of 
Glasgow.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  consists  of 
nave  and  sanctuary.  The  architect  was  Mr.  William 
Ingram,  of  Glasgow. 

Two  fires  in  churches,  both  arising  from  the 
overheating  of  woodwork  from  the  flues  of  heating 
apparatus,  occurred  in  Scotland  on  Sunday  last. 
In  the  one  case,  at  Lochend  Free  Church,  near 
Campbeltown,  the  wood  lining  at  the  back  of  the 
west  g.illery  burned  during  the  afternoon  service 
to  the  alarm  of  the  congregation  ;  in  the  other, 
that  of  Invrraiy  pari-h-church,  the  roof  timbers 
were  ignited.  In  neither  case  was  the  damage 
very  serious. 

A  handsome  brass  eagle  lectern  has  just  been 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Bir- 


mingham, for  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Huddersfield. 
The  same  firm  have  also  supplied  one  for  Christ 
Church,  Gloucester. 

The  Heat,  Light,  and  Ventilation  Exhibition 
has  been  postponed  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  eminent  manufacturers,  and  will  be 
held  from  January  2G  to  February  12  (still  during 
the  Christinas  entertainments),  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace. 

The  guardians  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
decided,  last  week,  to  purchase  a  freehold  site  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  to  erect  thereon  a 
new  workhouse  for  Tti  inmates,  and  also  outbuild- 
ings and  offices. 

The  Epsom  local  board  of  health  rescinded,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  a  resolution  permitting  the  surveyor 
to  the  board  to  undertake  private  work,  and  notice 
was  given  of  a  motion  that  the  salary  attached  to 
the  office  be  increased  from  £200  to  £3o0  per 
annum. 

\_For  "Tenders"  ree  par/e  XXVf.] 


"WASHING  MACHINES, 

The  f'lIowingai-R  extracts  from  a  report  ni  the  IsUnrjfon  O-i 
of  the  proc  otlin^s  of  tlic  IsHnctou  IJourt!  of  Guardinn  s  :— 
"  The  \isit,iii?  Committee  of  the  Workhou.'-e  broiiirht  ui)a  lf>iijf 
n-pnit  f'lx  the  refer  nee  Ia:>t  week,  ^iviii^;  power  to  tlie  Committee 
to  purchase  WasUins  M;ahinety,  at  a  cost  nut  exceedini;  if),  at 
tiie  Cattle  Show.  The  Committee  had  visited  the  Sliuw,  and 
inspected  several  descriptions  of  machinery,  and,  all  be  nfr  above 
£50,  they  had  invited  Tenders  from  Messrs.  Thomas  ana  Taylor, 
and  Messrs.  Clements.  Jcakcs,  and  Co,,  of  51,  Gt.  Russell  street, 
London.  The  Committee  had  appointed  >Ir.  Warr  and  tbe 
Master  of  the  "Wurkhouso  to  visit  Wellington  Barracks,  who  e 
Machines  of  the  latter  firm  were  in  use,  and  a  Sub-Committee 
had  also  visited  Sliorediti-h  and  Betlinal  Green  Workhouses,  with 
the  same  object.  Thev  recommended  that  the  Temerof  Messrs. 
Clements,  Jeakes  nnd  Co.  be  accepted  to  supply  Machinery  at  a 
cost  of  £225,  that  beiuiT  the  lowest  tender.  Rlr.  Churchwarden 
Friend  moved  the  adoption  of  the  rt^port,  and  said,  in  the  case  of 
Messis.  Thomas  and  Taylor,  the  cost  would  be  £371  for  four  ma- 
chines and  the  necessary  shafting,  while  Messrs.  Clements. 
Jeakei,  and  Co.  proposed  to  supply  exec  lent  machinery  for  £225, 
and  fit  it  up.  Tliey  had  seen  the  machinery  in  operation  at  the 
Shorcditch  and  Bethnal  Green  Woik^^ouses,  and  the  Officers 
there  had  siven  a  first-class  report  of  its  powers.  Mr.  Warr 
seconde  ',and  said  at  Wellington  Barracks  a  most  careful  ac- 
count was  kppt  of  the  cost  of  working  Clements,  Je^ikes  and  Co.'s 
Machinery,  as  comn-red  with  the  system  formerly  in  use,  and 
'  he  Government  Officials  were  s>o  satisfied  with  th"  economy  of 
the  app^ira'  that  they  were  about  to  order  six  more  machines 
for  ottier  military  estaLlishments."— [Advt.] 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUINa  WEEK. 

Tuesday. — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-st.  Professor 
Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  *'  Atoms." 
Lecture  No.  I.   3p  m. 

Thursday  .—Royal  Institution .  Pi-of .  Dewar  on  "  Atoms.' ' 
Lecture  No.  II.    3  p.m. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury-circup. 
G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.  A.,  on  "  The  Study  of 
the  Beautiful."   7  p.m. 


Saturday. 


-Royal  Institution.  Prof.  Dewar  on**  Atoms  " 
Lectiaie  III.    3  p.m. 


Throat  Irritation. — Soreness  and  dryness,  tick- 
ling and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  'onfections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  riioment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd.  and  Is.  Ud.,  labelled 
"James  Epp.s  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A 
letter  received  :  "  Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
knew  that,  after  an  extended  ti  ial,  I  have  found  your  glycerine 
Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (wither  without  "medical  treat- 
ment) in  almost  all  fo*ms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and 
clear  the  voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm. — Yours  faith- 
fully, Gordon  Hui-mt-s  L.H.U.P.E.,"  Senior  Physician  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary." 

Zjamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS. 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  HiU,    Use  no  substitute  — TAdyt.! 

Holloway's  Ointment  is  not  only  fitted  for  heal- 
ing sores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  ailments,  but  rubhed 
upon  the  abdomi  n  it  acts  as  a  derivative,  and  thus  displays  the 
utmost  snlutavy  influence  over  stomachic  disorders  derange- 
ments of  the  liver,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  other  in- 
testine inconveniences  which  mar  man's  conrfort. — ^^Advt.I 

CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  Clo&ets.   For  Gentleaieii's  Houses,  Cottages, 
Schools.  &c. 
NO  DRIED  EAKTH  REQUIRED. 

The  SanitaryApplianceCo.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 
Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHAHLES  TEASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ihninster,  Somerset. 
—[Advt.] 

 »     Mil  «  

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
155,000  Feet  Cube. 
PIGTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  AVILTS. 

[Advt,] 


CONTRACTS. 

MIDLAND  EaTlwAY. 
fSotitbcrn  iJivi'iion.) 
TO  ITIONWOUK  CONTRACTORS. 
The  Directors  of  the  Midland  Hailway  (Jompan  y  are  prepared 
to  K-i-r-ive  TcNDEHS  for  the   HUl'l'LY  tiwi  KXIKC'I'ION  of 
IHON'\Vt)IlK  fjr  the  Ilecon«truction  of  the   Kharnbrook  Old 
Viaduct  on  tne  Leicester  and  Hitchin  liran  h. 

Plans  and  specitications  may  bo  t>een,  and  form  of  Tender  and 
particulars  obtained  on  application  to  the  Entrfnccr'b  OlUccs, 
Derby,  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the  2!)th  December. 

Sea  ed  Tenders  to  he  sent  in,  addressed  to  th>i  Wec-ctary  of  the 
M'ay  and  "Worlts  Committee,  Midland  Railway,  Derby,  not  later 
than  9  a.m.  on  TUESDAY,  the  -ith  day  of  January. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender,  nor  to  pay  any  exp^^nses  attending  the  same. 

JAMES  "WILUAMS,  Secretary. 

Dfrhv.  13t,h  December,  18W). 


MIDLAND  EAILWAY,  SOUTHEEN 
DIVISION. 
TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTIIBIIS. 
The  Directors  are  prepared  to    re  :,  ive  TENDERS  for  the 
SUPPLY  and  ERECTION    of   IR.iN   ROOFING  and  other 
IRONWORK  at  the  Passenner  Station,  Derby. 

Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  fortiiese  wi>rK.s  may  inspeet  the 
Di-awiD^s,  Specification,  and  Uuantit  es  upon  application  at  tilc 
Enj^ineer's  Otfice.,  Derby,  on        after  27th  i.  st. 

Tenders  to  be  forwarded  Ijy  post  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  "Way 
and  Works  C  »ninitttcc,  Midlanl  Railway,  Derby,  not  later  than 
Da.m.  onTUE-D.VY,,Tan  Uh.lssl, 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  tlieniselves  to  accept  the  lowe.t  or 
any  Tender,  uor  to  pay  any  expense  eonnec'ed  with  any  of  same. 

JAMES  WILLIAMS.  Secretary. 
Derby,  December  14th.  18X0.  


T 


0  BUILDEES. 


T 


_  LOCK- UP  AT  "WARE. 

The  MaRistratcs  of  the  Countv  of  Hertford  arc  willing:  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECi'JON  of  Inspector's  and 
Constable's  RESrDENCES,  SESSIONAL  COURT,  LOCK-Ul*, 
&c.,  at  Ware,  Herts, 

Builders  desirous  of  contracting  for  the  works  may  seethe 
drawings,  specifications,  a;?reement,  &c.,  »t  the  County  Sur- 
veyor's Office,  Hertford,  and  at  No.  4,  Circus  place,  London,  E.C., 
on  and  after  December  22. 

A  copy  of  the  bills  of  quantities  and  a  form  of  Tender  can  b*; 
obtained  at  either  of  the  above  ofhce-i  upon  the  payment  of  two 
guineas,  which  sum  will  be  retui-ned  to  the  coutractor  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  hona-fide  Tender  and  the  documents  which  have  been 
supplied  to  him. 

Tender*,  sealed  and  endorsed  "Tender  for  Ware  Lock-up," 
must  be  delivered,  under  c  over,  to  me,  at  No.  G,  Spring-Pardons 
London,  S  W..  not  later  than  11.55  a. m  ^  December  2yth,  1»80. 

Such  f-ecurity  for  tlie  due  execution   of  the  works  as  the 
Magistrates  may   >  equire  must  be  given  by  the  contractor. 
The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

URB.VN  A.  ^Mini, 
S  urvevor  for  the  Couoty  of  Hertford. 

December  ISth,  1880. 

HE  VESTEY  of  the  Parish  of  St. 

MARY.  ISLINGTON. 
TO  CONTRACTOHS  and  OTHERS. 
The  Vestiyof  thisPariiih  bein?  desirous  oi  receivim?  TENDERS 
for  the  MAKING  of  ROADWAY.S  in  the  following  streets,  viz.  — 
Tufnell-park  {part  ofj  Upper  Hollo  way  •  W.tt  render-road. 
Upper  Hollow»y  ;  "Ward-road,  Upper  Holloway  ;  Fullbrook- 
road,  Upper  Hol  oway  ;  and  part  of  Aubert  pirk .  Hi'.?hbury, 

The  Seweis  and  Buildings  Committee  will  meet  at  the  Vestry 
Hall,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  29th  day  of  D.-eembtr,  1830,  at 
half-past  ten  ia  the  morning  precise!',  to  rtceivc  Tenders  for  the 
Works. 

No  Tender  will  he  received  unless  made  upon  a  printed  form 
issued  from  the  Office;  and  each  person  whose  I'  T.der  is  acceoted 
must  be  prepared  to  deposit  a  tlo  Bank  of  England  note,  to  be 
returned  on  the  execution  of  the  Contiact. 

Parties  tenderinsr  are  expected  to  attend  the  Committee  at  the 
time  and  place  above  mentioned. 

Tiie  Committee  do  not  bind  themeelves  to  accept  any  Tender, 
JOHN"  LAYTON,  Ve^t^y  Clerk. 

■\Vstrv  Offiro«.  T«lin»ton.  Uth  Dpi-emhor.  l-*!^ 

rri( 

I  HEALTH 

CONTRACT   Ft)R   KKRBING.   ASPH  \LTING,  &c.,  THE 
HIGH  ROAD,  TOTfENHAM. 

The  Tottenham  Ljcal  Board  of  Health  i^vi^e  TENDERS  for 
SUPPLYING  and  LAYING  DOWN  GRANITE  KERB  and 
ROCK  ASPHALTK,  for  T.iking  up,  Dresiin:?,  and  Re-laying 
Y'ork  Paving  and  Exist  in  ^(  Granit^i  Kerb,  and  Cirriage  vt-ay 
Crossings,  and  Siipplyini?  and  Fixing  new  Y'ork  Paving. and 
Building  Retaining  Walls  for  the  Footpaths  of  the  liigli  road 
through  Tottenham. 

Specification,  conditions  of  contrant,  approximitc  bills  of 
quantities  and  schedule,  and  form  of  Tendei- can  be  obtained  on 
aptrficution  to  Do  Tape,  C.E  ,  Surveyor  to  the  Jtoard,  at  the 
Offices,  Coomhes  firufc  House,  High  Road,  Tottenham,  any  day 
between  10  and  4  o'clock  (on  S.ituidays  between  lu  and  12),  on 
and  after  the  Ut  of  Januaty,  laai. 

Scaled  Tenders,  on  the  fonu  supplied,  to  he  deliTered  to  me  by 
12  o'clock  at  noon  on  TUESDAY'.  th»  18th  day  of  January,  1881. 

Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  perfornuuci:  ef  the 
conti  act. 

T!i.'  Hoard  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender.  Bv  order, 

EDWARD  CHOWNE, 
Tottenham,  17th  December,  1830.  Ocrk  to  the  Board. 

i  KENSINGTON. 

TO  BUILDERS  AJS'D  CONTRACTOHH. 

The  Churchwardens  of  this  Parish  invit-*  TBNDEttS  for 
ADDITIONS,  ALTEKATIONS,  and  DECOHATIVK  REPAIRS 
to  the  Vestry  Ball,  Kensington  High-sfrec*. 

A  specific:tti'-n  and  dra  v^•in^^  can  be  seen  at  my  Oflice  on  Tues- 
day, the  28th  instant,  and  three  fjllowing  days,  between  the 
hours  of  lu  and  4  o'clock. 

Sealed  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered,  endorsed  "  Repairs.  &c.," 
to  Vestry  Hall,  at  my  Office,  not  later  than  4  p.m.,  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  the  5th  January,  1S81. 

The  draft  fontract  can  be  seen  at  my  office  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
days  of  January  next. 

The  Churchwardens  do  not  bind  themsolveg  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender.  REUBEN  GREEN, 

Vcslrv  Clerk. 

Vcntry  Hall,  Kensington,  25th  December,  IfWO.  


TOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOAED  OF 


)AEISH  OF  ST.  MAEY  ABBOTTS, 


T 


0  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


  WEST  WORTHING,  SUSSEX. 

The  West  Worthing  Inipnivem-nt  Commissioners  are  readv  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  a  BOARD  ROOM,  with 
Clerks' Offices  and  Foreman's  Cottage,  in  Rowland  s-road,  West 
Worthing,  &c 

For  plans  and  further  particula-s,  app^y  to  Mr.  E.  H.  BUR- 
NELL.  3?,  Bedlord-row ,  London,  W.C.,  until  Fri  ay,  December 
2»,  1880,  alter  which  time  they  mav  be  se^natthe  We.-«t  Worthing 
Hotel,  West  Worthing,  until  Ja-iuavy  15th,  1891.  and  all  Tendi-rs 
sealed  facconipanied  by  two  references  ns  to  ro*i)(msibility  and 
capability  of  party  Tendering  to  carr  v  out  the  Works)  to  be 
addressed  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  January  2.1rd,  8(*i,"  The 
Chairman,  West  Worthing  Improvement  Comniiasioners,  West 
Worthing  H.itel,  We.st  Wiu  thins  " 

The  {^unmissioners  do  not  1>  ind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  nnv  Tender.  

rpo  PLUMBERS  AND  uLAZIERS. 

I  Sn  UATION  WANTED  as  Working  Foreman  or  Ocnonl 
Hand  ;  good  plnmborand  writer. 

Excellent  references  an  to  chaiaeter  and  abllliy.— X.,  A.  Stob- 
bings"  Advertis  ng  Offices,  Lowistoft. 
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